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CHAPTEB  I. 

DAZZLED. 

TffSHB  was  no  name  on  the  door-posts,  noth- 
ing heyond  the  nomber — "48" — to  serve  as  a 
guide ;  and  yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any 
firm  in  the  city  was  better  known  to  the  post- 
man, the  bankers*  clerks,  and  all  who  had  regn-' 
lar  business  to  transact  with  them,  than  that 
of  Streightley  and  Son.  The  firm  had  been 
Streightley  and  Son,  and  it  had  been  located  at 
48  Bullion  Lane,  for  the  last  hundred  /ind  fifty 
years.  They  were  money -brokers  and  scrip- 
sellers  at  the  time  of  the  South-Sea  bubble,  and 
were  among  the  very  few  who  were  not  ruined 
by  that  disastrous  swindle.  So  little  ruined 
were  they  that  they  prospered  by  it,  and  in  the 
next  generation  extended  their  business  and  en- 
larged their  profits;  both  of  which,  however, 
were  considerably  curtailed  by  rash  speculations 
during  the  French  Revolution  and  the  Ameri- 
can War.  Within  the  first  quarter  of  the  pres- 
ent century  the  business  of  Streightley  and  Son 
recovered  itself;  and,  under  the  careful  man- 
agement of  old  Sam  Streightley  and  his  head 
clerk,  Mr.  Fowler,  the  house  became  highly  es- 
teemed as  one  of  the  safest  bill-broking  estab- 
lishments in  the  City.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  young  Mr.  Kobert,  following  the  bounden 
career  of  all  the  eldest  sons  of  that  family,  joined 
the  business,  and,  after  close  application,  had 
thoroughly  mastered  its  details,  that  fortune 
could  be  said  to  have  smiled  steadily  on  the 
firm.  Yoi^ng  Mr.  Robert's  views  were  so  large 
and  his  daring  so  great,  that  his  father,  old  Mr. 
Sam,  at  first  stood  aghast,  and  had  to  be  perpet- 
ually supplicated  before  he  gave  permission  to 
experiment  on  the  least  hazardous  of  all  the 
young  man*s  suggestions ;  but,  after  the  son  had 
been  about  two  years  a  partner  in  the  firm,  it 
happened  that  the  father  was  laid  up  with  such 
a  terrible  attack  of  gout  as  to  be  incapable  of  at- 
tending to  business  for  months ;  and  when  he 
at  length  obtained  the  physician's  grudging  as- 
sent to  his  visiting  the  City,  ho  found  things  so 
prosperous,  but  withal  so  totally  changed,  that 
the  old  gentleman  was  content  to  jog  down  to 
Bullion  Lane  about  three  times  a  month  until 
his  death,  which  was  not  long  in  overtaking 
him. 

Prosperous  and  changed!  Tes;  no  doubt 
about  that.  Up  that  staircase,  hitherto  untrod- 
den save  by  merchants*  clerks  leaving  bills  for 


acceptance  or  notices  of  bills  due ;  by  stags  with 
sham  prospectuses  of  never-to-be-brought- out 
companies ;  or  by  third-rate  City  solicitors  giv- 
ing the  quasi-respectability  of  their  names  to 
impotent  semi -swindles,  which,  though  they 
would  never  see  the  light,  yet  afforded  the 
means  for  creating  an  indisputable  and  meaty 
bill  of  costs — up  that  staircase  now  came  heavy 
magnates  of  the  City,  directors  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  with  short,  ill -made  Oxford -mixture 
trowsers,  and  puckered  coats,  and  alpaca  um- 
brellas ;  or  natty  stock-brokers,  most  of  them  a 
trifle  horsy  in  garb,  all  with  undeniable  linen, 
and  good  though  laige  jewelry,  carefully-culti- 
vated whiskers,  and  glossy  boots.  In  the  little 
waiting-room  might  be  found  an  Irish  member 
of  Parliament ;  the  managing  director  of  a  great 
steam -shipping  company;  a  West-end  dandy, 
with  a  letter  of  introduction  from  some  club  ac- 
quaintance with  a  handle  to  his  name,  who  idi- 
otically imagined  that  that  handle  would  servo 
as  a  lever  to  raise  money  out  of  Robert  Streight- 
ley; a  lawyer  or  two;  and  occasionally  the 
bronzed  captain  of  a  steamer  arrived  with  news 
from  the  Pacific ;  or  some  burnt  and  bearded 
engineer  fresh  from  the  inspection  of  a  silv/sr 
mine  in  Central  America.  A  long  purgatory, 
for  the  most  part,  did  these  gentlemen  spend  in 
the  little  waiting-room,  or  in  the  clerk's  room 
beyond  it,  where  they  were  exposed  to  the  sharp 
fnsilade  of  Mr.  Fowler's  eyes  and  the  keen 
glances  of  the  two  young  men  who  assisted  him. 
The  only  people  who  were  shown  by  the  mes- 
senger at  once  into  Mr.  Streightley's  presence 
were  the  City  editors  of  the  various  newspapers, 
and  a  very  prettily-appointed  young  gentleman, 
wise  withal  beyond  his  years,  who  occasionally 
drove  down  to  Bullion  Lane  from  Downing 
Street  in  a  Hansom  cab,  and  who  was  private 
secretary  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

Robert  Streightley  had  done  all  this  by  his 
own  talent  and  exertion — "  on  his  own  hook," 
as  the  Stock  Exchange  men  phrased  it.  The 
keenness  of  his  business  intellect  was  astound- 
ing. He  seemed  to  sift  a  proposition  as  it  was 
being  laid  before  him ;  and  as  soon  as  the  pro- 
poser ceased  speaking,  Robert  Streightley  closed 
with  or  pooh-poohed  the  offer,  with  incontro- 
vertible reasons  for  his  decision.  He  spoke  out 
plainly  and  boldly  before  the  oldest  and  the 
youngest  who  sought  his  advice ;  he  was  nei- 
ther deferential  nor  patronizing;  and  never 
sought  to  please^simply  for  the  sake  of  pleas- 
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ing — any  of  bis  clients.  The  yonng  men  looked^ 
up  to  him  in  wonder,  and  spoke  of  him  over 
midday  chops  and  sherry  as  a  <<cool  card,**  a 
"long-headed  chap,**  **just  about  one,** and  in 
other  complimentary  slangisms.  The  older  men 
scarcely  knew  what  to  make  of  him ;  they  hated 
him  for  his  daring  and  success,  for  the  dashing 
manner  in  which  he  was  passing  them  all  in  the 
race  for  wealth  and  distinction ;  and  they  would 
have  well  liked  to  have  shrugged  their  shoulders 
and  hinted  abont  his  being  "fast,**  and  "going 
ahead,*'  and  finally  making  a  grand  smash  of 
it ;  but  they  had  no  pretext.  So  long  as  Robert 
Strelghtley's  business  relations  were  thorough- 
ly sound  and  wholesome,  it  would  have  been 
against  that  esprit  de  corjts  which  largely  pre> 
vails  among  City  men  to  breathe  a  word  against 
him ;  and  as  for  his  private  life,  they  could 
scarcely  bring  a  charge  of  reckless  extravagance 
against  a  man  who  went  home  to  a  seventy- 
ponnd-a-year  house  at  Brixton  in  the  "Para-' 
gon'*  odinibus,  and  there  indulged  in  the  dissi- 
pation of  a  "meat-tea*'  in  the  society  of  his 
mother  and  sister.  So  they  found  another  vent 
for  their  spleen,  and  talked  of  him  as  a  "  doosid 
close-fisted  fellow,'*  a  "  mean,  narrow-minded 
hunks,'*  and  a  "  niggardly  screw."  He  merited 
none  of  these  appellations.  He  was  a  straight- 
forward, honorable  business-man,  bred  in  a  nar- 
row circle,  which  his  own  innate  business  habits 
were  narrowing  year  by  year.  As  a  boy  he  had 
had  instilled  into  him  the  value  of  money  and 
the  secret  of  money-getting ;  as  a  young  man 
the  whole  scope  of  his  faculties  had  been  direct- 
ed to  this  end.  Such  little  fancy  as  he  possessed 
— and  with  such  a  father  the  smallness  of  that 
fancy  could  be  easily  divined  —  had  been  ruth- 
lessly eradicated,  and  all  the  nascent  tendencies 
of  his  mind  had  been  directed  into  one  strong 
channel  of  fact.  That  Jack  had  ever  found 
giants  to  slay,  that  glass  slippers  were  ever  worn 
by  cinder -wenches,  or  pumpkins  could  by  any 
possibility  become  carriages,  were  fictions  not 
to  be  found  in  Bonnycastle  and  ignored  by 
Walkinghame ;  but  that  two  and  two  made  four, 
or  that  a  talent  of  silver  hid  in  a  napkin  re- 
mained an  unproductive  talent  of  silver,  where- 
as a  hundred  pounds  invested  in  Consols  pro- 
duced yearly  three  pounds  as  interest  to  its 
holder,  were  as  demonstrable  as  the  light  and 
heat  of  the  sun  at  noonday. 

He  lived  but  ifor  his  business — ^nothing  else. 
He  was  in  his  ofiice  at  ten  o*clock,  and  he  never 
left  it,  save  on  some  business  errand,  until  six. 
Ho  never  took  a  holiday  except  on  Christmas- 
day  and  Good  Friday,  when  the  newspapers  pro- 
claimed all  business  suspended ;  he  never  dined 
out  save  twice  or  thrice  a  year  at  the  anniver- 
sary banquets  of  the  directors  of  some  of  those 
companies  in  which  his  stake  was  large.  His 
enemies  wronged  him  when  they  said  he  had  no 
heart.  He  had  sincerely  grieved  fbr  the  old 
father  who  had  brought  him  up  and  loved  him 
deeply  in  his  own  peculiar  way;  his  purse- 
strings  were  always  at  the  command  of  those 
good  Samaritans  on  the  Stock  Exchange  who 


do  so  much  in  such  a  quiet  and  unassuming 
inanner ;  and  the  clergyman  at  Brixton  knew 
he  might  always  count  upon  Mr.  Streightley  for 
a  handsome  subscription  to  any  charity  brought 
under  his  notice.  His  manner  was  odd  and 
brusque,  orising  partly  from  his  preoccupation, 
partly  from  his  having  never  mixed  in  society ; 
but  there  was  nothing  pretentious  or  vulgar,  fast 
or  underbred  in  him:  he  might  have  been 
thought  an  oddity ;  he  never  could  have  been 
set  down  for  a  snob. 

See  him  now  as  he  sits  at  his  desk,  poring 
over  his  diary,  a  tall,  strongly-built  man,  with 
long  limbs  lacking  in  due  amount  of  muscular 
development  from  want  of  exercise ;  with  a  high 
forehead,  a  head  prematurely  bald,  but  sur- 
rounded with  a  thick  fringe  of  brown  hair ;  with 
sharp  gray  eyes  looking  out  from  overhanging 
brows,  a  thinly-cut  aquiline  nose,  and  rather 
full  lips.  He  has  a  full  whisker,  after  the  or- 
dinary respectable  "  mutton-chop"  outline,  and 
might,  if  he  so  pleased,  have  a  large  beard,  as 
you  can  tell  by  the  dark  blue  outline  round  his 
chin;  but  Bobert  Streightley  would  as  soon 
think  of  coming  up  to  town  outside  the  Paragon 
omnibus  in  a  turban  as  of  committing  any  such 
unbusiness-like  atrocity  as  growing  a  beard. 
One  other  person  is  in  the  room  with  him  just 
now — Mr.  Fowler,  his  chief  clerk,  known  in  the 
City  as  Downy  Fowler ;  an  old  gentleman,  who 
is  looked  upon  as  the  essence  of  knowingness, 
and  to  whom  the  fortunes  of  Streightley  and 
Son  are  not  a  little  attributable.  When  this  is 
hinted  at,  old  Mr.  Fowler  smiles  enigmatically ; 
but  only  in  strictest  confidence,  and  to  one  or 
two  very  old  fritods,  declares  that,  whatever  he 
might  have  been  to  the  old  gentlemkn,  he  does 
not  pretend  to  hold  a  candle  to  Mr.  Bobert, 
"  whose  head,  my  dear  sir,  is  some-thing  won- 
der-ful  !'*  A  short,  sleek,  gray-headed  man,  Mr. 
Fowler;  with  a  high-collared  coat  much  too 
long  in  the  sleeves,  a  waistcoat  with  traces  of 
by>gone  snuif-pinches  lingering  in  the  creases, 
gray  troAvsers,  and  gaiter  boots — a  silent  little 
man,  rarely  speaking,  but  in  the  habit  of  calling 
his  principal's  attention  to  matters  under  con- 
sideration, such  as  letters,  invoices,  and  share- 
lists,  with  his  pointed  forefinger.  That  fore- 
finger was  at  work  at  the  very  moment  when 
they  are  first  presented  to  the  reader.  It  rested 
on  en  entry  in  the  diary,  and  Mr.  Fowler  look- 
ed up  into  his  principal's  face  inquiringly. 

"Well?"  said  Bobert  Streightley,  "I  see. 
Markwell,  £1850;  Baxter,  £870;  Currie  and 
TuU,  £340 ;  Guyon,  £180  17s.  Sd. ;  Banks,  £97 
Ss.  Total,  £2888  3s.  3«?.— paid  to  us  by  David- 
son— due  to-day — what  of  that?** 

Mr.  Fowler  did  not  answer,  but  placed  his 
forefinger  more  decidedly  on  one  of  the  items 
of  the  account. 

"  Oh,  I  see,*'  said  Streightley ;  "  Guyon's  ac- 
ceptance I  Ay,  ay ;  I  recollect  now.  You  call- 
ed my  attention  to  that,  and  declared  that  it 
was  doubtful  at  the  time  that  Davidson  paid  it 
in.     Of  course  you  made  inquiries?" 

Mr.  Fowler  nodded. 
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"  And  they  were  tin8atl6factox7  ?  Well,  that's 
no  matter  to  ns.  The  usual  notice  has  heen 
served,  of  coarse  ?  Very  well,  we  look  to  Da- 
vidson ;  bat  let  BoswelPs  people  have  the  asual 
instractions  to  proceed.  So  Tierra  del  Fnegos 
stand  the  same,  do  they?  All  right,  then; 
hold  on.  Ocean  Marine  have  gone  up ;  so  that 
advance  to  Walton  and  Pycroft  is  well  covered. 
Let  Brattle  step  round  to — well,  what  is  it. 
Brattle?*'  this  to  the  junior  clerk,  who,  after 
knocking  at  the  door,  entered  the  room. 

''A  lady,  sir,  to  speak  with  you,"  said  Mr. 
Brattle,  in  whom  his  brother  Ixuich-convives  at 
the  Bay  Tree  would  scarcely  have  recognized 
the  youth  who  now  stood  blushing  before  his 
principal. 

**  A  lady !  to  speak  with  me  ?" 

**  With  Messrs.  Streightley  and  Son,  sir,  she 
said,  and  in  private,  sir." 

''Must  be  some  mistake,"  said  Robert 
Streightley.  **  Never  mind.  Show  the  lady 
in  through  the  private  door,  Mr.  Brattle.  Leave 
me.  Fowler,  and  don't  let  any  one  in  till  I 
ring." 

If  Mr.  Fowler  could  have  expressed  astonish- 
ment, he  would  have  done  so,  for  never  had 
woman  entered  that  sanctum  since  he  had  been 
connected  with  Streightley  and  Son.  ^ut  his 
training  did  not  admit  of  any  snch  vagary ;  so 
ho  retired  without  a  word,  and  the  door  closed 
behind  him  as  Mr.  Brattle  admitted  the  visitor 
into  Robert  Streightley 's  presence. 

Robert  Streightley,  who  had  been  pretending 
to  be  absorbed  in  the  diary,  looked  up,  and  care- 
fully scrutinized  his  visitor.  She  was  a  girl  of 
about  twenty,  above  the  ordinary  height,  slight- 
ly and  gracefully  built.  She  threw  up  her  veil 
as  she  entered,  without  the  smallest  sign  of  co- 
quetry, and  showed  a  strikingly-handsome  face, 
very  pale,  with  greenish-gray  eyes,  delicate  Gre- 
cian nose,  small  white  forehead,  over  which  her 
dark  brown  hair  was  dhiwn  in  flat  bands,  short 
upper  lip,  and  small  rounded  chin.  She  was 
dressed  in  a  dark  brown  silk,  with  a  black  lace 
cloak ;  and  Streightley — usually  unobservant  of 
such  things — noticed  the  wonderful  fit  of  her 
lavender  gloves.  Streightley  rose  as  she  en- 
tered, and,  pointing  to  the  usual  client's  chair, 
begged  her  to  be  seated.  She  bowed,  and  seat- 
ed herself.  Then  there  was  a  little  pause,  and 
Robert  said,  **  You  wished  to  see  me,  I  believe?" 

"You  are  Messrs.  Streightley  and  Son?" 
said  the  lady,  interrogatively,  in  a  musical  but 
slightly  timid  voice. 

''I  am  Mr.  Streightley,  the  representative  of 
the  firm." 

*'  That  is  what  I  wished  to  know,"  she  re- 
plied, a  little  haughtily.  "Of  course  I — ^what  I 
would  ask  is — I  am  not  accustomed  to  business 
terms —  You  are  the — the  person— who  sent 
this?" 

She  laid  her  parasol  on  the  table  as  she  spoke, 
and  took  from  the  purse  which  she  carried  in 
her  hand  a  small  printed  paper.  Glancing  at 
it,  Robert  Streightley  saw  that  it  was  an  ordina- 
ry commercial  dociuient,  intimating  to  Edward 


Scrope  Guyon,  of  110  Queen  Anne  Street,  that 
a  bill  for  £180  ITs.  3d,  drawn  on  him  by  Da- 
vidson Brothers,  lay  due  at  Streightley  and 
Son's,  48  Bullion  Court,  Lombard  Street.  As 
he  returned  it  to  her  he  said,  "  It  is  quite  right; 
it  was  sent  out  by  this  house.  It  is  the  usual 
notice  given  in  such  cases,  stating  where  the 
money  is  to  be  paid." 

She  was  very  pale  as  she  said,  "It  means 
then  that  money — that  the  amount  stated — 
must  be  paid  ?" 

"It  does  indeed." 

"And  at  once?" 

"  Thfs  is  the  day  for  payment,'' said  Sti^ight- 
Icy.  Then  noticing  her  deadly  pallor,  and  the 
trembling  of  her  lips,  he  said,  "  May  I  ask  how 
this  came  into  your  hands  ?" 

With  a  visible  effort  at  self-control,  the  yoyng 
lady  replied,  "I — I  should  have  mentioned  it 
before.  I  am  Miss  Guyon,  daughter  of  Mr. 
Guyon,  to  whom  that  paper  is  addressed." 

She  hesitated  for  a  minute,  and  Streightley, 
whose  eyes  w€re  fixed  intently  on  her  face,  said, 

"  Ye-es !  I  think  I  understand ;  and  he  has 
sent  you  here  to—" 

"  My  father  is  not  in  the  habit  of  sending  me 
about  on  his  business-errands,  sir!"  interrupted 
Miss  Guyon,  flushing  scarlet.  (Robert  thought 
that  in  his  life  he  had  never  seen  any  thing  so 
lovely  as  she  looked,  with  heightened  color, 
swelling  nostril,  and  curved  lip.)  "Mr.  Guyon 
is  out  of  town  on— on  very  important  and  press* 
ing  business ;  and  as  he  will  not  be  back  until 
late  at  night,  I  thought  it  best  to  come  here  to 
explain  his  absence,  which  will  account  for  the 
money  not  being  ready." 

"Which  will  account  for  the  money  not  be- 
ing ready! "repeated  Mr.  Streightley,  absently. 
"  Oh,  of  course,  of  course.  Pray  do  not  say  an- 
other word  about  it.  Miss  Guyon.  I  am  very 
sorry  that  you  should  have  had  the  trouble  of 
coming  here,  except  that  it — it  has  procured  me 
the — ^the  great  pleasure  of  seeing  you !"  (Rob- 
ert had  never  before  paid  a  woman  a  compli- 
ment, and  was  horribly  awkward  in  his  first  at- 
tempt.) "I'll  call  on  Mr.  Guyon  to-morrow 
morning  about  eleven,  and — " 

"And  you'll  bring  your  bill  with  you,  will 
you  ?"  said  Miss  Guyon,  with  supreme  hauteur. 

The  word  "bill"  was  in  itself  always  disa- 
greeable to  her ;  but  she  had  no  idea  but  that 
this  was  an  ordinary  tradesman's  account,  and 
thought  Robert  Streightley  was  the  tradesman  to 
whom  it  was  owing. 

"Ye-es!"  said  he;  "TU  bring  the  bill  with 
me,  and — " 

"There  is  nothing  more  to  be  said,  I  think," 
interrupted  Miss  Guyon.     "  Good-morning." 

"  Grood-moming,  Miss  Guyon.  Permit  me 
to  see  you  down  stairs." 

She  did  not  speak,  but  he  construed  a  very 
slight  bow  into  a  gesture  of  assent,  and  proceed- 
ed down  the  staircase.  Arrived  at  the  door,  he 
called  the  cabman,  who  was  slumbering  on  his 
box;  but  the  man's  movements  being  slow, 
Streightley  opened  the  cab-door  himself,  and, 
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bareheaded,  held  it  as  Miss  Gnjon,  with  jast  the 
style  of  acknowledgment  that  she  would  have 
given  to  the  shop-walker  who  handed  her  a 
chair  at  a  linen-draper's,  passed  in.  Old  Mr. 
Pommy  low,  chairman  of  the  West  India  Plant- 
ation Company,  who  was  crossing  the  street  at 
the  time,  gave  him  a  great  nod  and  a  sly  wink, 
and  made  them  all  laugh  at  the  Board  five  min- 
utes afterward  by  telling  them  he^d  seen  Bob 
Streightley  "  doing  the  polite  to  a  doosid  fine 
gal." 

She  was  gone;  but  Bobert  Streightley  still 
stood  on  the  pavement,  gazing  after  the  cab  that 
had  carried  her  off.  Then,  after  a  miAute,  he 
turned  slowly  round  and  retraced  his  steps  up 
the  staircase,  pondering  over  the  interview. 

After  remaining  for  about  half  an  hour  in  a 
brown  study,  he  touched  the  small  hand-bell  by 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  summon  Mr.  Fow- 
ler, and,  without  raising  his  head,  said  to  that 
worthy  gentleman  when  he  entered, 

'^  Give  me  that  acceptance  we  were  speaking 
of,  please.** 

"Gnyon's  acceptance  do  you  mean,  sir?** 

"  Mr.  Guyon*8,  if  you  please,'*  said  Streight- 
ley rather  sternly,  the  familiarity  jarring  on  his 
ear. 

''Will  you  want  the  others,  sir?"  asked  the 
old  man.  **  Markwell's  and  Banksfe  are  paid ; 
but  they  haven't  sent  about  the  others  yet.** 

"Only  Mr.  Guyon's,  thank  you,  Fowler.  I 
— ^I  want  to  make  a  few  inquiries  about  it.*' 

"  I  don*t  expect  you'll  hear  much  good  of  the 
acceptor,  sir,"  said  old  Fowler,  with  twinkling 
eyes.  "  I  suspect  it's  one  of  Davidson's  private 
discounts,  and  we  know  what  they  are — he,  he !" 
and  the  old  gentleman  laughed  quietly. 

"  Let  me  have  the  letters,  if  you  please,  Mr. 
Fowler,  and  any  thing  else  there  may  be  for  sig- 
nature.    I  shall  be  going  soon.** 

**  Going,  sir !"  said  old  Fowler,  in  the  greatest 
astonishment.  He  had  never  known  Mr.  Rob- 
ert leave  before  six  o'clock  since  he  had  been  .in 
the  business,  and  now  it  was  only  four. 

"Yes.  I'm  not  very  well.  I  think  I  want 
a  little  fresh  air,  so  I  shall  go  and  get  it.  And 
I  shall  probably  not  be  here  till  twelve  to-mor- 
row, Mr.  Fowler.'* 

"  Very  well,  sir."  He  said  it  most  mechan- 
ically. If  the  equestrian  statue  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  had  descended  from  its  pedestal  and 
cantered  up  Threadneedle  Street,  Mr.  Fowler 
would  have  been  scarcely  more  astonished. 

Mr.  Robert  Streightley  went  in  search  of 
fresh  air  through  Holbom  and  Oxford  Street  to 
the  West  End.  He  so  rarely  quitted  the  City, 
tie  was  so  seldom  out  any  where  in  the  daylight, 
that  the  bright  sun  and  the  splendid  shops,  the 
pleasure-seeking  crowds  idling  through  the 
streets^  the  handsome  carriages,  and  the  general 
life  and  bustle,  amazed,  and,  under  any  other 
cii'cumstances,  would  have  amused  him.  Even 
now  he  fek  that  he  was -wasting  his  life,  letting 
his  days  pass  by  without  any  adequate  enjoy- 
ment, and  he  determined  that  to  a  certain  ex- 


tent he  would  remedy  that  for  the  future  by  cur- 
tailing the  hours  devoted  to  his  business,  which 
had  hitherto  had  his  every  energy.  At  the 
Regent  Circus  he  paused  and  asked  his  way  to 
Queen  Anne  Street,  for  he  had  determined  to 
see  the  house  where  dwelt  his  lovely  \'isitor  of 
the  morning.  How  lovely  she  was,  and  how 
confused  and  ridiculous  she  must  have  thought 
him ;  how  different  in  manner  to  those  with 
whom  she  was  in  the  habit  of  associating ;  and 
how  delightfully  ignorant  she  was  of  all  business 
matters!  He  wondered  whether  he  should  see 
her  the  next  day  when  he  called  on  her  father. 
He  would  like  to  see  her  again,  he  thought ; 
and  what  would  he  not  give  to  be  able  to  talk 
to  her,  and  to  get  her  to  talk  to  him  unreserved- 
ly, as  no  doubt  she  did  to — to  those  of  her  own 
class !  Yes,  there  was  some  good  in  his  money 
and  his  business,  after  all.  They  had  brought 
him  in  contact  with  this  lovely  girl,  and  in  his 
transactions  with  her  father  he  might  perhaps 
be  able  to  get  to  know  her  on  other  terms  than 
those  of  mere  business  acquaintance.  That  was 
the  house.  No.  110,  with  traces  of  her  presence 
in  the  lovely  flowers  in  the  balcony,  and  in  the 
splendid  Indian  work-box  standing  on  the  gilt 
table  in  the  drawing-room  window.  A  hand- 
some house,  looking  like  the  expenditure  of  two 
thousand  a  year  at  least,  Streightley  thought  to 
himself;  the  expenditure^  mind,  not  the  income 
— his  business  education  had  taught  him  to  look 
at  those  matters  in  their  right  light ;  and  he  re- 
membered what  Fowler  had  said  about  Mr.  Guy- 
on,  and  knew  that  the  old  clerk  never  spoke  at 
random.  A  carriage  was  at  the  door  of  No. 
110;  and  a  footman  standing  by  it  said  to  his 
mistress  as  Streightley  passed,  *^Not  at  home, 
my  lady.  Ridin*  with  Miss  Wentworths  and 
the  Major  in  the  Park."  Not  at  home  I  that  of 
course  meant  the  lady  of  the  house.  But  was 
there  a  Mrs.  Guyon,  or  did  the  young  lady 
whom  he  had  seen  do  the  honors  of  her  father^s 
house?  He  should  imagine  so;  for  she  had 
come  alone,  and  mentioned  nothing  of  her  moth- 
er. Riding  in  the  Park,  eh  ?  Then  he  might 
have  a  chance  of  seeing  her  again !  The  Park 
was  free  to  all ;  any  one  might  go  there,  and — 
and  the  Major !  who  was  the  Major  ?  Robert 
Streightley's  spirits  fell  to  zero  again  as  he  re- 
membered Miss  Guyon's  manner  to  him  that 
morning,  and  reflected  how  wide  was  the  gulf 
between  them. 

He  asked  his  way  to  the  Park,  and  took  up 
his  position  by  the  railings  near  the  Achilles 
statue,  gazing  round  him  in  wonder  at  all  ho 
saw  and  heard.  The  easy  familiarity  of  the 
conversation  between  the  ladies  in  the  carriages 
or  on  the  chairs,  and  the  gentlemen  attendant 
on  them,  was  very  different  from  the  prim  po- 
liteness of  Pcckham,  or  the  boisterous  bonhomie 
of  Brixton ;  and  he  was  particularly  struck  with 
the  general  acquaintance  that  nine  tenths  of  the 
people  lounging  about  seemed  to  have  with  each 
other.  Robert  felt  painfully  out  of  his  sphere ; 
he  imagined  that  he  was  stared  at  as  an  inter- 
loper.   For  a  long  time  he  coold  not  muster  up 
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cottiBge  to  take  his  place  at  the  railings,  until 
he  saw  two  carpenten,  returning  from  work  in 
their  flannel  jackets,  stop  for  a  minute  to  look, 
at' the  passing  pageant,  and  take  up  their  posi- 
tion at  the  railings  next  to  an  old  gentleman 
with  a  very  blue  coat  and  a  veiy  red  face,  who 
turned  round  and  muttered  something  about 
<t  d— d  impudence,"  which  delighted  the  carpen- 
ters immensely.  When  they  moved  off,  with 
grins  at  ihe  old  gentleman  which  reduced  him 
to  the  verge  of  apoplexy,  Bobert  slipped  into 
the  place  they  had  left  vacant,  and  remained 
there  for  some  time,  gazing  in  wonder  at  all  he 
saw,  and  wishing— oh  how  fervently  wishing! — 
to  see  her  again. 

At  last  his  perseverance  was  rewarded.  In 
the  midst  of  a  large  cavalcade  which  came 
sweeping  out  of  the  Bow,  turning  their  horses' 
heads  toward  the  Marble  Arch,  sat  Miss  Guyon, 
looking,  in  her  neat  hat,  with  her  hair  dn&wn 
off  her  face  and  gathered  into  a  large  knot  be- 
hind, even  more  lovely  than  she  had  looked  in 
the  morning.  Streightley's  heart  beat  hard,  and 
his  mouth  grew  dry  as  he  recognized  her.  As 
she  rode  past  her  glance  fell  upon  him,  but  she 
did  not  take  the  smidlest  notice  of  him,  merely 
shifting  her  whip  as  she  held  out  her  pretty  lit- 
tle gauntleted  hand  to  a  young  man  riding  be- 
tween her  and  the  railings,  and  who,  as  he  lifted 
his  hat  in  adieu,  said,  *^  Will  you  be  at  the  Ope- 
ra to-night  ?" 

She  replied,  "  At  the  Opera  I  Oh  yes ;  box 
Ko.  70.     Shall  we  see  you  ?" 

"Delighted!"  he  replied,  bowing  low,  and 
turning  his  horse's  head.  *•  *  Grood>day,  Major  I  ** 
and  as  the  old  gentleman  on  the  other  side  of 
Miss  Gayon  acknowledged  his  salute,  the  young 
man  tamed  his  horse's  head  and  rode  away. 

< '  At  the  Opera  I  she  was  going  to  the  Opera  I" 
Bobert  Streightley  found  himself  vaguely  repeat- 
ing these  words  as  he  hurried  down  Piccadilly. 
He  left  the  Park  so  soon  as  the  cavalcade  of 
which  Miss  Guyon  formec^part  had  passed  out 
of  sight.  Good  heavens,  how  lovely  she  was ! 
how  unlike  any  thing  he  had  ever  seen  before ! 
how  elegant  and  graceful!  He  remembered 
noticing  how  closely  her  dark  bine  riding-habit 
fitted  her,  and  he  could  see  the  pretty  dogskin 
gauntlet  as  she  put  out  her  hand  to — Ay,  who 
was  that  she  shook  hands  with  ?  Kot  the  Ma- 
jor ;  he  was  the  old  gentleman.  Who  was  that 
vfhp  asked  her  if  she  were  going  to  the  Opera, 
and—?  What  on  earth  was  it  to  him?  He 
was  nothing  to  Miss  Guyon ;  very  probably  he 
should  never  see  her  again,  and — Yes.  He 
stopped  suddenly  in  his  hurried  walk.  Tea; 
he  would  see  her  again,  and  that  night  too.  He 
had  never  been  to  the  Opera ;  but  any  one  could 
go  there  by  paying ;  and,  if  he  could  not  speak 
to  her,  he  should  at  least  be  able  to  gaze  upon 
her  lovely  face.  He  was  a  fool,  and  was  losing 
his  senses.  What  wotiM  they  say  in  the  City 
if  they  knew  of  this  egregious  folly  ?  Here 
was  a  man  of  six-and-thirty  running  about,  like 
a  school-boy  in  his  calf-love,  after  a  girl  whom 
he  had  only  seen  that  morning,  and  had  scarcely 


spoken  to  I  It  was  veiy  ridiculous,  he  acknowl- 
edged, and  he  would  give  it  up.  He  would 
just  call  on  Mr.  Guyon  in  the  way  of  business 
in  the  morning  because  he  had  promised  to  do 
so,  and  the  affair  would  be  at  an  end.  But  he 
thought  he  would  go  to  the  Opera  that  night 
You  see,  he  had  never  been  there,  and  had  oft- 
en wanted  to  know  what  the  place  was  like. 

He  went  into  a  well-known  dining  establish- 
ment and  had  some  dinner,  and  —  an  unusual 
thing  with  him— drank  a  pint  of  wine.  He  had 
learned  of  the  waiter  what  time  the  Opera  com- 
menced ;  and  as  soon  as  the  clock-hands  reached 
half  past  seven,  he  huiried  off  and  presented 
himself  at  the  pit  entrance,  where,  on  account 
of  his  morning  costume,  he  was  refused  admit- 
tance. He  was  told,  however,  that  there  would 
be  no  obstacle  to  his  admission  into  the  amphi- 
theatre, and  he  accordingly  climbed  into  that 
wild  region,  and  there  secured  a  front  seat.  He 
had  hired  a  glass  from  the  check-taker,  and  with 
it  he  now  proceeded  to  scan  the  house,  as  yet 
cold  and  nearly  empty.  Miss  Guyon  was  not 
there.  The  C^ra  commenced,  and  still  she 
did  not  arrive.  Streightley,  pljdng  his  glass  at 
two  minutes'  intervals,  at  length  saw\  her  ad- 
vance to  the  front  of  a  box  on  the  first  tier  and 
take  the  seat  with  her  back  to  the  stage.  With 
her  was  the  lady  whom  he  had  seen  in  the  car- 
riage at  the  door  in  Queen  Anne  Street ;  and 
they  had  scarcely  been  seated  ten  minutes  be- 
fore they  were  joined  by  the  young  man  who 
had  been  of  Miss  Guyon's  party  in  tlie  Park. 
Streightley  recognized  him  in  an  instant,  and 
hated  him  for  his  easy  manners  and  his  good 
looks ;  for  he  was  a  good-looking  young  fellow 
of  six-and-twenty,  with  fiiir  hair  parted  in  the 
middle,  regular  features,  and  brilliant  teeth. 
Other  men  visited  the  box  during  the  evening, 
but  this  young  fellow  only  went  away  once,  and 
then  Streightley  saw  him  in  the  stalls  with  his 
glass  riveted  on  Miss  Guyon,  who,  as  he  also 
remarked,  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention. 
Then  he  returned  to  the  box  and  remained 
there  during  the  rest  of  the  evening,  until  near- 
ly the  close  of  the  opera,  indeed,  when  Streight- 
ley saw  the  party  preparing  to  move.  Bobert 
instantly  ^ized  his  hat,  and,  rushing  down  stairs, 
arrived  at  the  door  in  time  to  hear  loud  shouts 
of  "  Lady  Henmarsh's  carriage  stops  the  way  I" 
and  to  see  the  visitor  of  the  morning  on  the  arm 
of  an  old  gentleman,  and  Miss  Guyon  closely  es- 
corted by  the  fair -haired  equestrian.  As  she 
stepped  into  the  carriage.  Miss  Guyon  looked 
up  at  her  attendant  cavalier  with  a  smile  that 
Bobert  Streightley  would  at  that  instant  have 
sacrificed  all  his  wealth  to  have  had  directed  at 
him.  He  was  mad  with  rage  and  jealousy,  and 
could  have  struck  down  the  simpering  fool,  who 
muttered  something  inaudible  under  his  breath, 
and  raised  his  hat  as  the  carriage  drove  off. 

What  had  he  said  in  return  for  that  look  ? 
That  Bobert  Streightley  could  never  know. 
Who  was  he  who  created  the  first  pang  of 
jealousy  that  had  ever  rankled  in  Streight- 
ley's heart  ?    That  he  would  learn  at  once ;  he 
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where  he  lired, 


wonld  follow  the  man,  and 
and  learn  who  he  was. 

The  yonng  man  lit  a  cigar  and  strolled  leis- 
nrely  eastward.  Following  him  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, Streightley  never  took  his  eyes  from 
him,  saw  him  stop  at  the  Temple  Gate,  and 
reached  the  door  as  it  closed  behind  him.  To 
the  porter  Mr.  Streightley  gave  the  name  of  an 
acquaintance  who  resided  in  Brick  Conrt,  and 
on  being  admitted  saw  his  quarry  just  ahead  of 
him.  He  needed  caution  now,  for  theirs  were 
the  only  footsteps  that  echoed  through  the 
courts;  but  the  young  man,  without  looking 
round,  made  his  way  to  Crown-Office  Bow,  and 
entered  one  of  the  end  houses  nearest  the  riyer. 
Streightley  entered  after  him,  and  remained  at 
the  bottom  of  the  staircase  listening  to  his  as- 
cending footsteps,  which  paused  when  they 
reached  the  topmost  story,  and  then  the  listener 
heard  the  grating  of  a  key  in  a  lock,  and  after- 
ward the  clanging  of  a  closing  door.  He  waited 
a  few  minutes,  and  then  crept  softly  to  the  high- 
est story,  where  were  two  sets  of  chambers. 
One  set,  as  announced  by  a  painted  tin  placard, 
was  to  let ;  over  the  other  were  painted  the 
names  of  Mr.  Gordon  Erere  and  Mr.  Charles 
Yeldham. 


CHAPTEB  n. 

A    MOBNINO    GALL. 

At  nine  o^clock  the  next  morning,  an  hoar 
later  than  his  usual  time,  Bobert  Streightley  en- 
tered his  little  dining-room  and  sat  down  to 
breakfast.  He  looked  pale  and  fatigued,  and 
there  was  an  unnatural  and  unusual  brightness 
in  his  eyes  that  at  once  attracted  the  notice  of 
old  Alice,  who  had  been  the  nurse  of  his  child- 
hood, and  was  now  the  housekeeper  and  confi- 
dential servant  of  the  little  family.  The  old 
lady  was  jealously  careful  of  the  health  of  **  her 
boy,"  as  she  always  spoke  of  him,  and  was  ac- 
customed to  use  the  license  of  tongue  allowed 
her  in  many  caustic  remarks.  She  came  inty 
the  room  just  as  Bobert  seated  himself  at  the 
table,  and  at  once  commenced  to  address  him  in 
her  least  conciliatory  manner. 

*'  Oh,  you  have  got  down  at  last,  have  you. 
Master  Bobert  ?  I  thought  you  was  never  com- 
ing, and  there  you  might  luive  lied  before  I'd 
have  come  up  to  help  you  I  That's  what  I  say, 
and  what  I  mean." 

'*  What's  the  matter,  Alice?  yon  don't  seem 
pleased  this  morning." 

** Pleased?  Who  should  be  pleased,  and  a 
lovely  steak  and  mushrooms  left  to  bum  itself 
away  to  a  cinder,  and  you  never  coming  home 
to  dinner!  To  dinner,  indeed!  not  coming 
home  till  all  hours  of  the  night.  I  heard  your 
key  in  the  lock,,  though  you  thought  I  was 
asleep,  as  all  good  Christians  ought  to  have 
been  at  such  an  hour ;  but  I  heard  yon.  And 
not  foreign-post  night  either,  nor  West  Indy 
mail,  nor  one  of  them  City  dinners,  else  yon'd 


hare  been  home  to  dress,  or  took  yonr  bag  with 
you  to  the  office.  Well,  it's  not  for  an  old 
woman  like  me  to  say,  but  there's  no  doubt 
you're  doing  too  much,  slaving  like  no  blacka- 
moor ^at  ever  I  read  of,  and  all  for  what? 
All  for —  It's  as  good  bacon  as  ever  was  cured, 
though  you  do  push  your  plate  away  in  that 
fashion.  Try  a  bit,  Master  Bobert — come, 
now  1" 

"I  can't,  Alice.  My  month's  out  of  taste. 
Fve  no  appetite  this  morning;  give  me  a  cup  of 
tea — there's  a  dear  soul — and  let  me  be  quiet.*' 

"Let  you  be  quiet  1  You  don't  think  Td 
bother  you,  do  you?  Cup  of  tea,  indeed!  You'll 
want  more  than  a  cup  of  tea  if  you  go  on  in  this 
way,  sitting  up  till  aJl  hours  and  fagging  your- 
self  over  your  business.  I'm  sure  your  'ma  and 
Miss  Ellen  will  think  you  looking  quite  ill,  when 
they  come  back  from  York ;  and  it's  all  that 
dratted  office  as  is  doing  it.  I  should  Uke  to 
see  any  body  else  who  sticks  to  it  as  you  do, 
and  all  for  what — that's  what  I  want  to  know  ? 
All  for  what  ?  If  you  was  a  struggling  on  with 
nine  children  to  educate  and  do  for,  you  couldn't 
grind  at  it  harder  than  you  do ;  and  you'll  find 
it  out  sooner  than  you  expect  Ah  I  Bobert," 
exclaimed  the  old  woman,  suddenly  softening  in 
her  tone,  and  coming  up  close  to  him,  "  Bobert, 
my  own  dear  boy,  don't  be  so  headstrong,  deary ; 
don't  work  your  life  away  in  this  fashion. 
There's  no  one  knows  you  so  well  as  I  do,  and 
I  see  you're  doing  too  much,  and  you're  begin- 
ning to  show  it.  Don't  work  so  hard,  my  boy, 
my  own  dear  boy!" 

Bobert  Streightley  put  up  his  big  arm  and 
pulled  down  the  old  woman's  head,  and  pressed 
her  hard  rough  cheek,  down  which  the  t«ars 
were  flowing  silently,  close  to  his  own.  Then, 
with  an  affectation  of  cheerfulness,  he  said, 

"Why,  Alice!  why,  nurse!  you  must  not 
fancy  such  foolish  things,  old  lady.  I  am  per- 
fectly well  and  hearty ;  only  a  little  done-up  this 
morning,  perhaps,  aft^r  an  extra  pressure  of  busi- 
ness yesterday,  which  kept  me  up  rather  later 
than  usual,  but  otherwise  all  right." 

''I'm  a  foolish  old  woman,  I  know,  Bobert; 
but  I  love  you  very  dearly,  and  you're  all  I've 
left  to  love ;  and  when  you  don't  come  home  I 
get  frightened  and  nervous,  and  fancy  you're  do- 
ing too  much,  and  that  you  ought- to  be  here,  in 
the  dining-room,  reading  your  newspaper,  or 
having  your  little  nap,  as  usual,  in  the  evenings, 
instead  of  working  away  at  that  horrible  office 
to  all  hours.  And  you  won't  be  home  to-day 
again,  I  suppose  ?" 

"Oh  yes,  indeed  I  shall!  What  made  you 
think  that?" 

"Why,  you've  got  on  that  blue  frock-coat, 
and  a  white  waistcoat,  and  yonr  best  cravat,  just 
for  all  as  you  dress  yourself  when  yon  go  to 
them  ship- launches,  or  Greenwich  dinners  of 
your  companies,  or  other  places  which  keep  you 
away  from  where  you're  best — at  your  own 
home." 

Streightley  smiled,  rather  a  ghastly  smile,  aa 
he  said,  "  Oh  no !    I'm  only  going  te  call  on 
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8omo  rather  particular  people,  \rfao^it*s  best  to 
—at  all  events — I  mean,  who  are  accustomed  to 
something  different  from  us — City  fellows,  you 
know  I" 

It  was  feebly  said,  and  feebly  received  b^  old 
Alice,  who  looked  yery  grim,  and  only  remark- 
ed, *  *  Ay,  ay — ay,  ay  T' 

He  made  but  a  very  poor  apology  for  a  break- 
fast, and  said  not  a  great  deal  more  to  his  old 
friend,  who  stood  by,  vainly  hoping  for  that 
**  chat**  with  her  boy  which  was  the  prime  event 
of  her  day.  But  this  morning  Robert  Streigbt- 
ley  was  preoccupied ;  he  sat  over  the  table  long 
after  he  had  finished  eating,  idly  playing  with 
the  crumbs,  and  evidently  buried  in  thought. 
At  length  he  roused  himself,  and,  after  refer- 
ring several  times  nervously  to  his  watch,  he 
started  for  town. 

It  was  his  habit  to  go  by  omnibus ;  and  from 
his  long  residence  at  Briicton  he  was  known  to 
all  the  coachmen  on  the  road,  each  of  whom,  on 
passing,  gave  him  a  semi -respectful,  semi -in- 
Tiling  salutation.  But  Robert  Streightley  was 
not  inclined  for  an  omnibus-ride  this  morning ; 
he  felt  somehow  that  such  a  mode  of  convey- 
ance would  not  accord  with  the  world  a  glimpse 
of  which  he  had  had  on  the  previous  day,  nor 
with  the  errand  on  which  he  was  proceeding ;  so 
he  haiied  the  first  disengaged  Hansom,  and  was 
driven  rapidly  to  Queen  Anne  Street — so  rapid- 
ly, that  when  he  alighted  from  the  cab  at  the 
corner  of  the  street  he  found  it  yet  wanted 
twelve  minutes  of  eleven,  the  hour  he  had 
named  for  his  interview  with  Mr.  Gnyon.  He 
could  not  be  before  his  time ;  that  would  be  as 
much  against  the  strict  business  rule  in  which 
he  had  been  brought  up  as  being  behind  it 
would  argue  either  leisure  or  a  strong  interest 
in  the  matter  then  on  hand,  and  neither  suppo- 
sition he  thought  advisable  in  respect  to  him. 
So  he  determined  to  eke  out  the  time,  and  for 
that  purpose  strolled  up  a  side  street,  and  found 
himself  gazing  vacantly  on  the  dressing  and  ex- 
ercising of  horses  and  the  washing  of  carriages 
in  a  mews,  at  the  entrance  to  which  he  stood 
for  some  little  time.  After  walking  round  and 
round,  and  circling  a  very  narrowed  square,  he 
found  that  the  back  part  of  Mr.  Gayon*s  house 
looked  into  this  mews ;  and  then  he  busied  him- 
self with  wondering  which  was  Miss  Guyon's 
room,  and  whether  she  were  there  at  that  time, 
and  whether  she  had  thought  of  him  since  the 
interview  in  the  City,  and  what  she  had  thought 
of  him,  and —  And  then,  looking  at  his  watch, 
he  found  the  eventful  hour  had  arrived;  so  he 
walked  boldly  round,  and,  ringing  the  bell,  de- 
manded to  see  Mr.  Guyon. 

A  colorless  footman,  with  light  hair  and  weak 
eyes,  in  a  very  washed-out  lilac-striped  jacket 
and  dusty  gray  trowsers,  answered  the  bell,  and 
showed  Streightley  into  the  dining-room.  This 
was  a  cheerless  apartment,  painted  salmon-color, 
with  a  dozen  Cromwell  chairs  in  faded  Ameri- 
can cloth  and  spurious  oak  ranged  round  the 
room,  but  with  some  genuine  ancestors,  a  Leiy, 
a  couple  of  Knellers,  a  Reynolds — such  a  con- 


ception of  female  childish  purity  and  grace ! — 
and  a  Lawrence,  hanging  on  the  walls.  The 
Turkey  carpet'was  faded  and  patched ;  the  green 
table-cover  was  stained  and  torn ;  the  window- 
blinds  were  yellow,  and  damp-stained ;  and  qY' 
ery  where  there  was  a  laisaez  aller  which  gener- 
ally bespeaks  the  absence  of  female  government. 
The  mantel-piece  was  covered  with  purple  vel- 
vet bluned  with  sticky  rings  made  by  overflow- 
ing glasses ;  in  the  centre  of  it  lay  an  oxydized- 
silver  cigar-ash  holder  in  the  form  of  an  open- 
spread  leaf,  in  which  still  remained  the  ends  of 
a  couple  of  half- smoked  cigars;  and  in  the  look- 
ing-gl&ss,  between  the  glass  and  the  frame,  were 
invitation-cards,  photographs  of  boxers,  and  la- 
dies of  the  Parisian  theatres,  all  wearing  the 
same  scanty  drapery  and  leering  the  self-samo 
leer — applications  for  payment  of  queen*s  taxes, 
and  notices  that  the  **  collector  had  called"  for 
the  water-rate.  Robert  Streightley  had  gazed 
round  him ;  and  with  the  power  of  appreciation 
innate  in  him,  had  remarked  these  various  ob- 
jects and  indications,  when  the  door  opened 
quickly,  and  Mr.  Gnyon  entered  the  room. 

Mr.  Guyon,  none  but  he ;  no  mistaking  him. 
In  the  bold  face  that  flashed  uppn  him  Streight- 
ley recognized  a  coarser  and  stronger  rendering 
of  Miss  Guyon's  every  feature — the  delicately- 
cut,  slightly  aquiline  nose,  the  small  rounded 
chin,  the  vivacious  green-gray  eye.  Mr.  Guy- 
on *&  hair,  which  was  rather  sparse  and  thin,  was 
of  a  different  color  from  his  daughter's;  was, 
indeed,  in  itself  of  two  distinct  hues,  being  very 
black  and  glossy  in  certain  lights,  and  very  pur- 
ple and  lustreless  in  others.  His  complexion, 
too,  was  peculiar — mottled  and  speckled,  some- 
thing like  a  plover's  egg,  save  just  under  the 
eyes,  on  the  top  of  the  cheek-bones,  where  it  had 
a  very  roseate  hue.  He  was  dressed  in  a  loose 
blue  silk  jacket,  with  a  red  collar  and  red  sleeve- 
linings,  and  wore  a  pair  of  Turkish  trowsers, 
tied  round  the  waist  with  a  cord  like  a  bell- 
rope.  His  turn-down  collar  was  cut  very  low, 
showing  a  great  deal  of  bony  throat ;  his  wrist- 
bands were  long,  fastened  with  elaborate  car- 
buncle studs,  and  coming  far  down  over  his 
white,  well-shaped  hands.  He  wore  striped-silk 
socks  of  the  rather  loud  pattern — which,  seen  at 
the  theatre  under  the  loose  garb  of  the  man- 
darin, enables  us  to  make  a  tolerably  accurate 
guess  at  the  identity  of  the  person  in  the  panto- 
mime who  is  to  be  **  afterward  clown"  —  and 
natty  red  morocco  slippers.  He  came  into  the 
room  with  a  rush,  had  Robert  Streightley  by  the 
hand  in  an  instant,  and  forced  him  into  a  chair 
as  he  said, 

"  Mr.  Streightley,  this  is  kind  indeed  I  This 
is  an  honor  I  can  never  forget  T' 

Streightley,  rather  taken  aback  at  the  warmth 
of  his  reception,  said,  '<  It  is  nothing,  Mr.  Guy- 
on.   I  can  assure  yon  I  merely  called  because — ** 

**1  know,  my  dear  sir,  I  know.  My  daugh- 
ter explained  to  me  what  she  did  yesterday,  and 
how  generously  you  received  her."  Robert's 
eyes  brightened  as  he  listened.  *'  Women,  you 
know,  my  dear  sir,  are  all  impulse.    Ton  are  a 
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married  man,  my  dear  Mr.  Streightlej  ?  No  I 
well,  still,  my  dear  sir,  I  dare  say — ha,  ha ! — 
that  you  have  thorough  experience  of  the  other 
sex.  When  a  man  is  young,  and  pleasing,  and 
rich — oh  yes,  hy  George,  rich — ^ha,  Ha ! — he  has 
opportunities  of  studying  the  other  sex,  even  if 
he  be  not  married.  Not  married?  Let  me 
see,  what  was  I  saying?  Oh,  my  daughter — 
who  is  the  prop  and  sunshine  of  my  life,  the 
dearest  and  most  devoted  creature  in  the  world 
— my  daughter  has  told  me  of  the  document 
which  caused  her  such  fright.  It  was — ^it  was 
merely  the — usual  notice,  I  suppose  ?" 

**  It  was  the  usual  notice." 

As  Streightley  said  this,  a  load  peal  at  the 
door-bell  attracted  his  attention. 

"  And  the  amount  ?** 

"A  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  odd— stay,  I 
have  the  bill  with  me;''  and,  drawing  out  his 
pocket-book,  Robert  produced  the  document. 
As  he  did  this,  he  heard  the  street-door  opened, 
and  the  sound  of  a  man's  footsteps  passing  the 
dining-room  and  going  up  stairs..  His  heart 
sank  within  him.  He  would  swear  to  that  foot- 
fall— ^swe^r  to  it  any  where ;  had  he  not  heard 
it  tweWe  hours  before  echoing  up  the  hollow 
staircase  in  Crown  Office  Bow?  It  was  that 
man ;  and  he  was  going  up  stairs  to  see  Miss 
Guyon,  doubtless  in  fulfillment  of  some  appoint- 
ment made  during  the  exchange  of  bows  and 
glances  at  the  carriage-door  last  night.  He 
turned  deadly  pale,  and  his  lips  trembled. 

''Will  you  allow  me  to  look  at  that  bill?" 
said  Mr.  Guyon,  in  his  most  mellifluous  tones. 
"Thank  you.  How  your  hand  trembles! — a 
little  chill,  perhaps.  Draw  closer  to  the  fire. 
We  seem  to  have  begun  the  cold  weather  al- 
ready. For  my  own  part,  I  could  always  en- 
dure a  fire — oh,  this  is  really  very  bad  of  Da- 
vidson— ^very  bad  indeed!"  He  had  been  sur- 
veying the  document  which  Streightley  had 
handed  to  him  through  a  pair  of  gold  double 
eye-glasses  perched  on  the  bridge  of  his  nose ; 
and  he  now  looked  over  them  at  Streightley  as 
he  repeated,  '*  Very  bad  indeed !" 

**I — I  beg  your  pardon — my  attention  was 
diverted.     What  did  you  say  ?" 

**  I  said,  Mr.  Streightley,"  said  Mr.  Guyon, 
with  increased  sternness,  "that  this  is  a  very 
bad  business  of  Davidson's.  I  gave  him  this 
acceptance,  sir,  to  help  him  in — the  what  do  you 
call  it  ? — ^the  hour  of  need,  under  the  full  un- 
derstanding that  he  would  meet  it.  It  was  for 
his  convenience,  not  for  mine.  I  never  had  a 
shilling  of  the  produce ;  and  now  he  leaves  me 
to  discharge  it  at  a  time  when  he  knows  that — " 

*'  That  it  will  be  inconvenient  to  meet  it  ?" 

"You  anticipate  my  words,  sir.  What  with 
paying  calls  on  shares,  and  investments  in  cer- 
tain other  affairs  which  I  have  authority — al- 
most as  good  as  yours,  my  dear  sir — for  believ- 
ing in,  my  balance  at  my  banker's  is  at  its  low- 
est permissible  ebb." 

"  If  it  will  bo  any  accommodation  to  you,  Mr. 
Guyon,  I'll  send  my  check  to  meet  this  accept- 
anccy  and  I'll  take  another  from  you  at  three 


months,"  said  Streightley,  nervously.  If  he 
were  ever  to  be  received  np  stairs,  it  must  be 
through  the  father's  influence. 

* '  My  dear  sir,.a  thousand  thanks  I  Tm  really 
verynnuch  obliged  to  you — ^veiy  much  obliged. 
I'm'sure  any  terms  which — " 

"I  think  the  Bank  rate  is  three  and  a  half 
just  now,"  interrupted  Streightley,  with  a  slight 
smile ;  ''  we  money-brokers  charge  one  per  cent, 
in  advance  of  thai;  so  that  yon  see  I  make 
something  off  you,  after  all." 
,  "My  dear  sir,"  said  Mr.  Guyon,  advancing 
toward  him  with  outstretched  hand,  "you  en- 
deavor to  make  light  of  an  obligation,  but  I'm 
too  much  of  an  old  soldier  not  to  know  the  serv- 
ice you  have  rendered  me.  And  I  thank  you 
for  it — I  thank  yon  for  it !  In  these  leveling 
days,  when  a  gentleman  meets  a  gentleman, 
they  should  close  ranks  and  march  together,  by 
George  1  Give  me  your  hand,  sir.  I'm  proud 
to  make  your  acquaintance.  I  hope  to  renew 
it.  There  are  not  many  that  Ned  Guyon  sees 
at  his  table,  l>ecause,  perhaps,  he's  infernally 
particular,  and  does  not  choose  to  mix  with  cads. 
But  those  who  come  are  of  the  right  sort,  and 
he'll  be  proud  to  see  you  among  them/' 

"You're  very  good,  I'm  sure,"  said  Streight- 
ley. "Perhaps  you'll  give  me  a  call  in  the 
City  in  a  day  or  two,  and  we'll  put  this  matter 
on  a  business  footing.  And  now  I  must  be  off. 
I  shall  be'  delighted  to  come  whenever  yon  ask 
me  —  and  —  my  compliments  to  Miss  Guyon. 
Good-day  I"  and  with  a  warm  shake  of  his  new 
acquaintance's  hand — a  shake  which  was  enthu- 
siastically returned — Bobert  Streightley  took  his 
depaiture. 

Left  to  himself,  Mr.  Guyon  plunged  his  hands 
into  the  pockets  of  his  Turkish  trowsers  and 
strode  several  times  up  and  down  the  room, 
finally  stopping  in  front  of  the  looking-glass  and 
soliloquizing:  "A  rum  start — a  devilish  rum 
start !  I  thought  I'd  seen  every  variety  of  dis- 
counters, but  I  never  met  one  who  behaved  like 
that  before.  What  the  devil  was  his  motive  ?  he 
had  one,  of  course ;  but  what  the  devil  was  it  ?" 

Meanwhile  a  very  different  scene  was  being 
enacted  in  the  drawing-room.  Bobert  Streight- 
ley's  prescience  had  not  deceived  him.  The 
ring  at  the  bell,  which  acted  with  such  electrical 
effect  on  Streightley's  nerves,  was  given  by  the 
young  man  whom  he  had  followed  to  his  cham- 
bers on  the  previous  evening ;  the  footstep  pass- 
ing up  the  staircase  was  his  footstep ;  and  the 
colorless  footman,  throwing  open  the  drawing- 
room  door,  announced  him  as  "  Mr.  Gordon 
Frere."  Miss  Guyon  looked  up  from  the  flow- 
ers she  was  tending,  and  her  cheek  slightly 
flushed.  The  flush  was  very  becoming  to  Miss 
Guyon — at  least  Mr.  Frere  approved  of  it  high- 
ly, as  he  did  of  her  high-cut,  mouse-colored 
plush  dress,  her  neat  linen  collar  fastened  with 
a  handsome  dead-gold  brooch,  her  long  cuffl, 
and  her  simply-arranged  hair. 

"  Yon  are  early,  Mr.  Frere,"  said  Miss  Gny- 
on,  as  she  extended  her  hiMid  to  her  visitor; 
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bat  she  made  the  remark  in  a  tone  which  mark- 
ed her  approTal  of  the  circumstance. 

**Yes,"  he  replied;  "I  feared  you  might 
have  gone  to  the  Park  if  I  came  later." 

**I  don't  ride  to-day,"  said  Katharine,  with 
a  bright  smile ;  ''papa  is  busy,  and  I  did  not 
make  any  other  arrangements." 

She  moved  away  from  the  table  over  which 
she  had  been  beoding  as  she  spoke,  and  seated 
herself  in  a  low  chair,  happily  placed  in  the 
shade  of  the  window-curtain.  Gordon  Frere 
took  his  seat  upon  an  ottoman  near  her,  and 
contemplated  the  lining  of  his  hat  with  close  at- 
tention. Not  that,  he  was  at  all  awkward — 
awkwardness  was  not  in  Mr.  Frere's  nature,  cer- 
tainly not  in  his  habits — ^but  he  was  not  a  par- 
ticularly ready  talker,  and  under  the  circum- 
stanced this  seemed  the  correct  thing  to  do. 
Katharine  Guyon's  manners  were,  in  certain  re- 
spectSy  perfect;  they  were,  indeed,  rather  too 
perfect  and  independent ;  she  presented  too 
complete  a  contrast  to  the  drooping-lily  style 
of  girl ;  and  she  never  suffered  from  a  sense  of 
embarrassment.  It  was  not,  therefore,  shyness 
which  lent  her  downy  cheek  that  beautiful  flush 
it  had  worn  at  the  entrance  of  her  visitor,  and 
continued  to  wear,  or  that  softened  glance  which 
darkened  the  color  and  deepened  the  expression 
of  her  eyes.  She  was  very  glad  to  see  him, 
and  she  Bhowed  her  gladness ;  and  there  was  a 
pleasant  gleeful  ring  in  the  tone  in  which  she 
talked  to  him  of  the  various  but  trivial  events 
of  the  preceding  day,  of  their  common  acquaint- 
ances, and  of  the  delights  of*last  night's  opera. 

Her  voice  and  accent  were  remarkably  re- 
fined, and  the  tone  of  her  conversation,  though 
its  matter  was  only  of  the  ordinary  kind,  was  far 
removed  from  the  commonplace.  She  touched 
her  topics  lightly  and  easily,  let  them  go  with- 
out too  much  handling,  and  gradually  infused 
into  her  companion  some  of  the  brightness  and 
buoyancy  which  animated  herself.  Gordon 
Frere  bad  seen  her  sufficiently  often  to  be  famil- 
iar with  most  of  her  moods,  and  with  all  the 
variations  of  her  appearance,  for  hers  was  by 
no  means  the  ''beauty  forever  unchangingly 
bright,"  which  is  also  undeniably  uninteresting ; 
but  he  began  to  think  that  he  had  never  seen 
her  to  so  much  advantage  as  on  this  occasion, 
and  to  discover  new  charms  in  her,  as  she  sat 
and  talked  to  him,  in  her  clear  fresh  voice,  and 
her  low,  happy  laughter  broke  every  now  and 
then  the  tenor  of  their  dialogue. 

What  did  they  talk  about  ?  That  would  be 
difficult  to  tell;  and  the  discourse,  written  down, 
which  suffices  to  charm  and  engross  two  young 
persons,  already  very  well  disposed  to  regard 
each  other  as  the  most  bewitching  and  delight- 
ful individuals  in  the  world,  would  have  singu- 
larly little  attraction  for  a  third  party  outside 
that  enchanted  pale,  which  incloses  within  a 
magic  circle  the  sayings  and  doings  of  those  un- 
der the  spell.  The  pleasantest  "talks"  are 
those  which  have  the  Least  in  them ;  the  best- 
remembered  interviews  are  frequently  those  in 
which  there  have  been  no  salient  features,  of 


which  it  would  be  hardest  to  render  an  account 
— those  in  which  acquaintance  passes  into 
knowledge,  and  grows  into  friend^p  after  a 
strange  fashion,  distinctly  felt,  but  not  to  be  de- 
scribed. When  the  transition  is  not  from  ac- 
quaintance to  friendship,  but  from  liking  to  love, 
the  process  is  even  more  difficult  of  description ; 
and  a  transition  of  this  kind  was  taking  place  in 
the  pretty,  if  Hot  particularly  neat  drawing- 
room  which  formed  so  striking  a  contrast  to  the 
apartment  beneath  it,  in  whi^  Mr.  Guyon  and 
Robert  Streightley  had  held  a  parley,  destined 
to  influence  the  future  fate  of  Katharine  and  her 
visitor  very  materially. 

What  did  they  not  talk  of?  that  is  to  say, 
within  the  wide  range  of  topics  possessing  inter- 
est for  their  young  light  hearts — the  festivities 
performed  during  the  past  week,  and  anticipa- 
ted for  that  to  come;  the  prospects  of  a  chari- 
table bazar,  at  which  Miss  Guyon  had  kindly 
consented  to  take  a  stall  (Mr.  Frere  was  veiy 
happy  in  his  anticipation  of  the  unqualified  suc- 
cess of  the  speculation) ;  the  Opera  repertoires 
for  the  season ;  the  last  new  varieties  of  flowers 
at  the  Botanical  (Miss  Guyon  loved  flowers  and 
understood  them) ;  the  last  new  novel,  and  the 
forthcoming  poem  by  the  Laureate.  Then  they 
discussed  Tennyson  in  general,  and  Katharine 
quoted  him  in  particular — an  achievement  in 
which  Gordon  Frere  could  not  imitate  her,  his 
appreciation  being  vague,  though  genuine ;  and 
Katharine  "tried  over"  one  or  two  of  the  airs 
which  they  agreed  to  prefer  among  those  in 
fashion  just  then ;  and  time  flew,  and  the  young 
people  felt  decidedly  happy. 

Miss  Guyon  played  brilliantly;  her  music 
had  a  great  deal  of  the  "dash"  about  it  which 
characterized  her  appearance  and  her  general 
demeanor.  She  was  one  of  those  women  who 
do  every  thing  well  which  they  undertake  at  all, . 
and  the  finish  of  her  manner  extended  to  all  she 
did.  She  had  another  peculiarity;  perhaps 
not  a  safe  or  advantageous  one  in  the  end,  but 
pleasant  and  effective  then.  She  could  do  cer- 
tain things  with  impunity  which  girls  in  her 
position,  however  effectually  "  come  out,"  could 
not  have  attempted.  She  set  conventionality 
aside  when  it  suited  her  to  do  sq,  but  the  bold- 
est and  most  ill-natnred  critic  would  never  have 
accused  her  of  outraging  it.  The  men  who 
tempt  women  into  departure  from  the  rules, 
made  and  appointed  for  their  conduct  and  cus- 
toms by  a  society  more  remarkable  for  suspicion 
than  for  intelligence,  are  precisely  those  who 
most  sevei-ely  condemn  them  for  yielding  to  the 
temptation.  But  there  was  neither  guidance 
nor  following  in  Miss  Guyon's  case.  She  was 
an  exceptional  woman,  placed  in  circumstances 
which  are,  fortunately,  not  very  common ;  and 
she  went  her  own  way,  and  kept  to  it  unmolest- 
ed ;  and  if  not  uncriticised,  criticised  as  little  as 
any  one  possessing  youth,  beauty,  talent,  and 
individuality  of  character  could  expect  to  be. 

So  Miss  Guyon  talked  to  Gordon  Frere,  and 
played  for  his  delectation,  and  quoted  poetry  to 
him,  and  made  herself  most  agreeable ;  and  his 
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stay  prolonged  itself  mnch  beyond  the  customary 
limits  of  a  morning  visit ;  and  yet  she  never  felt 
that  this  was  any  thing  unusual,  or  was  con- 
scious that  her  self-possession  was  heyond  that 
of  other  girls,  or  her  manner  more  assured  than 
theirs.  She  never  thought  about  it  at  all ;  she 
enjoyed  the  j>resent  time  and  the  young  man's 
society  ;  she.accredited  him  with  all  sorts  of  so- 
cial talents  and  bright  congenial  tastes,  and  no 
suspicion  ever  occurred  to  her  that  he  was  mere- 
.  ly  reflecting  some  of  her  own  readiness,  bril- 
liancy, and  versatility.  And  Gordon  Frcre, 
was  not  "he  too  in  Arcadia ?"  Over  the  girl's 
whole  bearing  an  indescribable  softness,  a  win- 
ning grace  was  thrown — the  subtle,  all-power- 
ful  charm  created  by  the  desire  of  pleasing; 
perhaps  the  most  potent,  and  frequently  the 
most  unconscious,  in  a  woman's  possession. 
She  looked  her  best,  she  talked  her  best,  the 
animation  of  her  manner  never  passing  the 
bounds  of  perfect  refinement,  but  ever  sponta- 
neous and  unsubdued  ;  the  simple  grace  of  her 
figure,  the  sensitive  beauty  of  her  face  must 
have  touched  and  warmed  a  duller  man  than 
Gordon  Frere.  There  was  a  delicious  flattery 
in  her  undisguised  pleasure  in  his  society  which 
he  felt  with  a  subtler  sense  than  he  had  ever 
before  experienced;  for  there  was  no  one  to 
share  it  here.  She  was  shining,  she  was  spark- 
ling for  him  alone.  This  was  something  difler- 
cnt,  something  much  more  delightful  than  the 
ride  in  the  Bow,  or  the  dance  in  the  ballroom, 
to  which  he  was  tolerably  well  accustomed,  and 
^N  hich  he  might  have  gone  on  enjoying  for  some 
time  longer  without  being  inspired  by  the  in- 
tense admiration  which  began  to  possess  him  as 
he  looked  at  her  and  listened  to  her,  as  he  rec- 
ognized the  genuine  charm  of  her  manner,  un- 
spoiled by  the  faintest  tinge  of  self-conscious- 
ness or  coquetry. 

*'  Do  you  know  much  of  the  City?"  Katha- 
rine said,  after  a  slight  pause  in  their  conversa- 
tion ;  "  do  you  often  go  there  ?" 

"No,  indeed,"  said  Frere;  "I  seldom  have 
occasion ;  and  my  rambles  eastward  rarely  ex- 
tend beyond  the  Temple.  But  why  do  you 
ask  ?     Do  you  take  an  interest  in  the  City  ?" 

"I  do,"  she  returned,  thoughtfully;  "I 
should  like  to'  explore  it  thoroughly  for  the 
sake  of  its  present  and  its  past.  I  have  never 
seen  any  thing  of  it  since  I  was  a  child,  and 
they  took  me  to  the  Tower,  and  Guildhall,  and 
the  Thames  Tunnel  all  on  the  same  day ;  and 
I  remember  nothing  but  a  hideous  figure  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  the  block — which  frightened 
me — Gog  and  Magog,  and  my  own  fatigue.  I 
was  horribly  tired  when  I  came  home;  and 
when,  on  another  holiday,  they  wanted  to  take 
me  to  St.  Paul's,  and  told  me  about  the  wind- 
ing stairs  and  the  whispering  gallery,  I  positive- 
ly declined  the  proposed  diversion.  So  I  have 
never  really  seen  the  City.  I  drove  through  a 
part  of  it  yesterday,  and  a  very  dingy  part  it 
was  too ;  and  I  thought  how  much  I  should  like 
to  see  it  all  and  think  over  it  all." 

"  J  don't  suppose  many  people  think  of  it  in 


that  way,*'  said  Mr.  Frere;  "to  the  world  at 
large  it's  only  a  huge  counting-house,  a  busy 
bee-hive,  a  crowd  of  places  where  money  is  to 
be  made,  and  of  men  intent  on  making  it.'* 

"  But  even  in  that  aspect  it  is  very  interest- 
ing," said  Katharine;  ''and  in  that  aspect  I 
was  considering  it  when  I  looked  at  the  great 
warehouses  and  ofiSces,  and  saw  the  names 
whose  very  sound  is  golden,  the  names  famous 
all  over  the  world.  But,  after  all,  these  people 
must  lead  horribly  stupid  lives,  forever  toiling 
at  money.getting.  I  don't  suppose  they  have 
time  to  enjoy  spending  it  when  it  is  made.  Only 
fancy  how  dreadful  to  have  to  go  to  these  dingy 
places  every  day,  and  stay  there  all  day  long." 

"  That  is  true,"  said  Gordon  Frere.  "  The 
lives  of  City  men  do  not  seem  very  enviable,  or 
indeed  bearable  to  ns ;  but  there  must  be  a  com- 
pensation in  them.  Some  of  them  must  abso- 
lutely Wee  plodding,  for  they  go  on  with  it  long 
after  they  need  not,  as  a  matter  of  choice." 

''Do  they?"  asked  Katharine,  in  a  tone  of 
surprise.  "I  saw  a  'City  man'  when  I  was 
there — ^I  had  a  little  business  to  attend  to  for 
papa,  as  he  was  not  at  home — and  he  had  such 
a  settled,  business-like  look,  though  he  was  not 
at  all  old.  I  could  not  fancy  him  ever  taking 
any  pleasure  or  amusement,  or  being  like  other 
people — of  course,  I  mean,"  she  added,  explan- 
atorily, "  any  of  the  pleasures  of  his  class." 

"  Oh,  I  suppose  not,"  said  Frere ;  "  a  regu- 
lar grub,  who  will  be  what  he  will  be  content 
to  call  rich  when  he's  gray  and  gouty.  But 
they  have  one  consolation.  Miss  Guyon:  as 
their  business  and  their  pleasure  alike  consist 
in  money-getting,  the  one  is  not  purchased  at 
the  expense  of  the  other." 

"Like  ours,"  she  said,  with  a  laugh,  "when 
we  have  any  business."  Then  she  went  on 
again,  thoughtfully  as  before:  "I  should  like 
to  go  all  through  the  City  ;  not  for  the  sako  of 
seeing  the  places  where  all  the  money  that  I 
have  nothing  to  do  with  is  made,  but  because 
so  much  of  our  old  history  was  acted  out  there. 
I  suppose  in  the  City  one  can  get  a  sight  of  the 
old  landmarks;  and  they  are  certainly  not  to 
be  found  outside  it.  It  is  rather  odd  that  every 
thing  that  is  most  dignified  connects  itself  in 
one's  mind  with  City  places,  and  every  thing 
that  is  most  vulgar  with  City  people.  If  one 
could  only  see  it  after  all  the  money-grubbers 
are  gone  away,  and  when  it  is  still  and  quiet  in 
the  evenings,  as  they  say  it  is — " 

"And  when,  accordingly,  the  most  ingen- 
ious and  charmingly-sensational  robberies  are 
perpetrated,"  said  Gordon  Frere,  laughing. 
"Well,  that  is  a  wish  easily  gratified.  Who 
was  the  man  who  always  said,  when  any  place 
was  mentioned,  'Let's  make  a  party  and  go'? 
No  matter,  we  will  echo  him.  I  know  a  man 
who  knows  lots  of  City  men,  who  would  be  de- 
lighted to  show  yon  every  thing  worth  seeing ; 
and  then  there  are  books,  you  know,  which  tell 
one  the  history — I  was  going  to  say  the  pedigree 
— of  every  place.  But  I  suppose  Mr.  Guyon 
has  City  acquaintances  also  ?" 
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Gordon  Frere  asked  the  question  inadvert- 
eotly,  and  felt  rather  guilty  when  he  had  done 
80 ;  for  he  had  heard  certain  rumors  which  left 
him  in  no  doubt  at  all  as  to  the  nature  of  Mr. 
Gnyon's  acquaintance  with  the  far  east. 

'*I  dare  say  he  has," replied  Katharine,  care- 
lessly, **but  I  don't  know  any  thing  of  them. 
My  business  was  only  with  a  tradesman,  a  per- 
son named  Streightley,  and  I  have  never  heard 
papa  mention  his  business  friends." 

And  then  the  conversation  drifted  to  other 
topics,  and  Gordon  Frere  shortly  after  took  his 
leave.  This  morning  visit  had  been  unlike  the 
ordinaiy  events  of  his  days,  and  he  felt  toward 
Katharine  Gnyon  as  he  left  her  as  he  had  never 
felt  before.  And  Katharine  ?  She  had  reseat- 
ed herself  at  the  piano  as  he  left  the  room,  and 
her  fingers  had  strayed  for  a'few  moments  over 
the  keys;  then  her  hands  fell  idly  into  her  lap,, 
and,  in  the  sunshine  of  the  summer  day,  un- 
broken by  the  stir  and  noise  in  the  street,  there 
came  upon  the  fair  young  girl  that  wonderful 
waking  trance  whose  vision  is  *'  love's  young 
dream." 

The  trance  was  broken  by  the  entrance  of 
her  father.  Mr.  Gnyon's  manner,  always  light 
and  airy,  was  on  this  occasion  lighter  and  airer 
than  usual.  He  walked  up  to  the  piano,  bent 
over  his  daughter,  and  giving  her  a  paternal 
kiss,  said,  **Who  was  your  visitor,  Kate?'* 

Not  without  a  repetition  of  the  blush,  Katha- 
rine said,  **  Mr.  Frere,  papa." 

**Mr.  Frere  I"  repeated  Mr.  Guyon  —  "ay, 
»y»  a  good  fellow,  Gordon  Frere — a  good  fellow  1 
Wants  ballast,  perhaps  P'  added  he,  reflectively, 
as  though  he  himself  were  provided  with  more 
than  an  average  amount  of  that  commodity — 
"wants  ballast;  but  that  will  come.  By  the 
way,  Kate,  Tve  had  your  City  friend  of  yester- 
day with  me — Mr.  Streightley." 

** Indeed,  papa!"  said  Katharine,  carelessly. 
It  was  a  great  descent  from  Gordon  Frere  to 
the  City  man,  Mr.  Streightley.  She  rose  from 
the  piano  as  she  spoke,  and  crossed  to  the  man- 
tel-shelf, on  which  she  leaned  her  arm. 

"Indeed,  papa!  Yes,  and  indeed,  papa,  and 
no  mistake.  It's  a  most  remarkable  thing,  and 
I  can't  make  it  out.  You  don't  understand 
business  matters  in  detail,  but  you'll  be  able  to 
follow  me  when  I  tell  you  that  this  Streightley, 
who  has  the  name  of  b^ing  a  deuced  sharp  man 
of  business,  has  behaved  to  me  in  a  deuced  lib- 
eral and  gentlemanly  way — a  deuced  liberal  and 
gentlemanly  way !  And  what  on  earth  can  have 
been  his  motive— for  of  course  he  had  a  motive 
— what  on  earth  can  have  induced  him  to  show 
me  any  special  favor,  I  can't  divine." 

**  Can't  yon,  papa?"  said  Miss  Gnyon.  She 
was  looking  at  herself  in  the  glass,  pushing  back 
the  hair  from  off  her  temples.  A  slight  smile 
curved  her  lip,  and  she  looked  splendidly  hand- 
some. Mr.  Guyon,  glancing  at  her,  caught  the 
^  expression  reflected  in  the  glass,  and  sprang  to 
his  feet. 

'    "  By  George,  Kate,  I've  hit  it !  the  man's  in 
love  with  your 


"Is  he?"  said  Katharine,  simply.  "I  no- 
ticed him  in  the  Park  yesterday  afternoon,  and 
standing  outside  the  Opera  last  night." 

"You're  an  angel!"  said  Mr.  Gnyon,  again 
performing  the  paternal  salute.  "What  are 
you  going  to  do  to-morrow?" 

"I  thought  of  going  to  the  Botanical  Gar- 
dens in  the  afternoon— it's  the  lastjite  of  the 
season." 

* '  You  shall  go !  I'll  take  you  myself  I  You 
— ^you  have  not  asked  young  Frere  to  call  again, 
have  you  ?" 

"No,  papa.     I—" 

**  Of  course.  I  only  wanted  to  know.  Don't, 
until  I  tell  you.  And  now  I  must  be  off.  God 
bless  you,  my  child!" 

But,  though  Mr.  Guyon  took  farewell  of  his 
daughter,  be  was  not  "  off"  yet ;  for  he  spent 
half  an  hour  in  his  dressing-room,  his  head  rest- 
ing on  his  hand,  and  his  busy  mind  full  of 
thought. 


CHAPTER  ni. 


WITHIN  THH  PALB. 


Three  days  had  elapsed  since  the  interview 
between  Katharine  Guyon  and  Gordon  Frere, 
which  had  gone  so  far  toward  deciding  the  des- 
tiny of  both,  when  that  haughty  young  lady 
learned,  with  some  astonishment  and  more  dis- 
dain, that  her  father  had  it  in  contemplation 
to  invite  Mr.  Streightley,  the  "  tradesman"  on 
whom  she  had  called  "in  the  City,"  to  one  of 
his  quiet  and  limited,  but  very  recherch€  din- 
ners. She  heard  the  announcement  with  such 
surprise  that  her  father  actually  took  the  trou- 
ble of  observing  the  expression  of  her  face,  and 
laughed  quite  spontaneously  at  it. 

"That  person, papa?"  asked  Katharine. 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  '  that  person,'  as  you  call 
him,  with  the  pretty  insolence  which  is  more 
becoming  than  reasonable.  And  more  than 
that,  Kate,  you  must  make  yourself  agreeable  to 
that  person,  and  we  must  have  pleasant  people 
to  meet  him,  for  he  has  done  me  a  great  service, 
and  is  likely  to  do  me  several  good  turns,  and 
to  be  a  very  useful  acquaintance." 

"But,  papa,"  pursued  Katharine,  who  was 
accustomed  to  hold  her  ground  in  words,  as  well 
as  to  have  her  way  in  actions,  "  he  is  not  in  our 
set,  or  in  any  set,  I  should  think.  A  City  per- 
son— a  tradesman !     I  really  can  not  see — " 

"I  dare  say  not,  Kate,"  said  her  father,  with 
a  perceptible  knitting  of  the  delicately -traced 
eyebrows  over  the  fine  eyes,  which  indicated  that 
this  exquisite  gentleman  was  not  precisely  the 
soul  of  patience  and  good  temper.  "  I  dare 
say  not ;  but  /  can,  and  that  is  the  chief  matter 
just  now.  I  dare  say  Mr.  Streightley  is  not  in 
any  '  set,'  as  you  say ;  but  when  you  talk  of  him 
as  a  *  tradesman'  you  make  a  very  silly  and  an 
ignorant  mistake.  Yes  you  do,"  he  continued, 
in  reply  to  an  indignant  look  from  his  daughter, 
though  yon  are  very  clever,  Katie— almost  M 
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clerer  as  yon  are  handsome,  my  dear.  Mr. 
Streightley  is  a  very  rich  and  a  very  influential 
man,  and  no  more  a  tradesman  than  I  am." 

«<  Well,  then,  papa,"  asked  Katharine,  '*  what 
did  he  mean  by  sending  a  bill  in  that  extraor- 
dinary way  ?  If  he  is*  not  a  tradesman,  what 
dealings  with  him  had  yon,  and  what  services 
has  he  done  yon?" 

Mr.  Guyon  smiled.  His  daughter's  ruOoeti 
amused  him.  <^  Never  mind,  Kate,"  he  said. 
*<Men  have  money  transactions  outside  their 
household  bills,  my  dear,  or  even  their  tailors 
and  bootmakers;  but  women  do  not  need  to 
understand  these  things,  and  I  should  only  bore 
you  if  I  explained  them.  Mr.  Streightley*s 
*biir  was  a  very  different  thing  to  what  yon 
imagine,  and  his  position  is,  I  assure  yon,  a 
most  respectable  one.  Take  my  word  for  that, 
Kate,  and  don't  trouble  your  pretty  little  head 
about  the  matter.  I  hope  we  shall  see  a  good 
deal  of  Mr.  Streightley,  and  I  wish  this  dinner- 
party to  be  a  success ;  so  make  out  your  list, 
and  see  Watkins  about  it  at  once.** 

<'Do  you  wish  any  people  in  particular  to  be 
asked  to  meet  this  new  friend,  papa?*'  asked 
Katharine,  in  a  tone  which  was  a  little  sullen, 
and  just  the  least  in  the  world  impertinent,  '<or 
shall  I  take  them,  as  usual,  from  the  visiting- 
book?" 

Mr.  Guyon  ignored  the  tone  of  his  daughter's 
question,  but  replied  to  its  matter  by  saying, 
*'No,  no  one  in  particular;  either  Lady  Hen- 
marsh  or  Mrs.  Stanbonme,  of  course ;  but  yon 
need  not  have  any  girls.  I  fancy  Streightley 
knows  very  few  people;  they'll  all  be  new  to 
him." 

''  Bar,  Bench,  or  Bishop,  like  Mrs.  Merdle — 
eh,  papa  ?"  said  Katharine,  as  she  rose  from  the 
breakfast-table,  at  which  this  dialogue  had  taken 
place.  "Very  well,  I'll  let  you  sec  my  list 
when  it's  done.     And  now,  the  day  ?" 

This  point  was  fixed  after  a  little  discussion ; 
and  then  Katharine  went  to  talk  with  her  house- 
keeper, Mrs.  Watkins,  to  write  her  notes,  to 
dawdle  over  her  flowers,  until  the  horses  came 
round ;  and  she  started  for  the  Park  with  the 
reasonable  expectation  of  seeing  Gordon  Frero 
— an  expectation  which  was  fnlfrlled  before  she 
had  been  five  minutes  in  the  Bow. 

During  the  days  which  intervened  before  that 
named  for  the  dinner-party,  Katharine  never 
gave  a  passing  thought  to  the  subject  of  her  la- 
ther's strange  and  incongruous  guest ;  but  when 
the  day  came,  she  felt  rather  ilUhumored  about 
the  whole  thing. 

'*  What  on  earth  can  papa  want  with  him?" 
she  thought,  impatiently;  "and  I  am  to  make 
myself  agreeable  to  him  I  Well,  that  generally 
comes  easy  to  me;  but  not  in  this  case.  I 
can't  even  talk  to  him  about  the  City,  which  I 
really  should  like,  because  that  would  be  talk- 
ing shop,  though  he's  not  a  tradesman.  How- 
ever, it  will  soon  be  over,"  she  thought,  bright- 
ening up,  and  with  an  exquisite  smile  of  happy 
anticipation  lighting  up  her  face,  moody  till 
thfiD,  *'  and  the  ball  can't  fieul  to  be  delightful." 


Miss  Guyon  was  going  to  a  ball  in  the  even** 
ing,  after  her  dinner-party  at  home,  and  her 
toilet  was  made  with  a  view  to  that  festivity. 
An  ornament  or  two,  and  a  magical  touch  added 
to  her  head-dress,  were  all  she  would  require  for 
the  perfect  brilliancy  of  her  appearance,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  white  dress^  arrayed  in  which  she 
appeared  to  the  enchanted  gaze  of  Bobert 
Streightley,  when  he  was  ushered  into  her  draw- 
ing-room, like  a  vision  from  another  world. 
And  it  was  quite  true  that  he  had  never  seen 
so  beautiful,  so  graceful,  so  elegant  a  woman  as 
the  girl-hostess,  who  played  her  part  with  per- 
fect self-possession,  while  he  felt  miserably  em- 
barrassed in  his. 

Katharine  was  seated  on  an  ottoman,  placed 
between  the  long  narrow  windows  of  the  front 
drawing-room,  talking  to  an  elderly  lady,  whom 
Bobert  Streightley's  quick  eye  recognized  as  he 
advanced  from  the  door.  Mr.  Guyon  left  the 
group  with  whom  he  was  talking  on  the  an- 
nouncement o^Robert's  name,  and  went  forward 
to  meet  him  with  a  decided  empresaement  of 
manner,  which  had  its  eflecton  the  other  guests 
assembled.  He  led  Bobert  up  to  Katharine, 
and  presented  him  to  her.  She  bent  her  grace- 
ful head,  said  a  gracious  word  or  two,  and  re- 
sumed her  conversation  with  the  lady  —  whom 
Bobert  had  recognized,  and  who  was  Lady  Hen- 
marsh  — with  well-bred  imperturbability.  Did 
she  remember  him  ?  Bobert  thought.  Had  she 
ever  thought  of  him  since  that  day  which  had 
meant  to  him  so  much,  but  to  her  so  little  ?  So 
little!  nothing!  and  yet  not  nothing,  if  she^ad 
only  known  it,  for  he  had  discovered  things  about 
her  father  since.  Bobert  found  himself  think- 
ing these  rambling  thoughts,  and  gazing  help- 
lessly at  E^atharine,  unheeding  the  smooth  flow 
of  Mr.  Guyon's  talk,  as  that  gentleman,  in  his 
very  best  and  airiest  manner,  addressed  himself 
to  the  entertainment  of  his  new  and  useful 
guest,  and  to  the  task  of  putting  him  at  his  ease 
in  this  strange  sphere.  With  a  sudden  con- 
sciousness of  his  absence  of  mind  came  self- 
command  to  Bobert,  and  l!>efore  long  he  began 
to  examine  the  other  guests  with  much  more 
of  attention  and  curiosity  than  they  were  at  all 
likely  to  bestow  on  him.  To  the  dozen  persons 
assembled  in  Mr.  Guyon's  drawing-room  Bobert 
Streightley  was  merely  a  stranger — ^well-dressed, 
well-looking,  and,  though  deficient  in  the  air  of 
fashion,  which  more  or  less  marked  themselves, 
a  gentleman  in  whom  there  was  nothing  tp  pro- 
voke any  adverse  or  sneering  criticism.  To 
Bobert  they  were  all  interesting.  These  were 
Katharine's  friends  —  the  people  she  lived 
among,  the  people  who/could  influence  her  by 
their  tastes  and  opinions,  the  people  whose  man- 
ners, and  dress,  and  conversation  she  liked. 
In  every  man  in  the  room  Bobert  saw  a  possible 
rival,  in  every  woman  a  possible  enemy.  He 
was  very  foolish,  not  only  in  the  ordinary  sense 
in  which  every  man  who  is  in  love  is  foolish, 
but  in  an  extraordinary  sense — the  result  of  his 
peculiar  position,  and  the  isolation  of  his  life. 
He  was  possessed  by  his  one  idea,  and  he  al- 
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lowed  it  to  become  a  centre  rotmd  which  erery 
thing  revolyed.  When  the  announcement  of 
dinner  told  him  that  the  party  was  complete, 
and  relieved  him  from  the  apprehension  of  see- 
ing Gordon  Frere*s  handsome  face  among  the 
number,  he  actually  sighed  audibly  with  the 
sense  of  relief.  He  listened  eagerly  as  Mr. 
Guyon  or  Katharine  addressed  their  gnests,  and 
learned  with  absurd  satisfaction  that  three  of 
the  six  gentlemen  who  composed  the  male  por- 
tion of  the  company  were  married  to  three  of 
the  six  ladies  who  composed  the  female  por- 
tion. 

Bobert  Streightley  was  a  rery  clever  man, 
but  there  was  a  dangerously  weak  side  to.  his 
intellect,  all  the  more  perilous  that  he  jiad  never 
suspected  it,  and  did  not  suspect  it  now ;  and 
that  weak  side  was  about  to  be  stormed  by  a 
strong  passion,  all  the  more  ungovernable  be- 
cause it  attacked  him  for  the  first  time.  He 
had  never  played  with  this  dangerous  enemy ; 
he  had  not  known  any  of  the  feints,  the  mock- 
sniprises  of  love,  and  he  was  hopelessly  at  its 
mercy.  Mingled  happiness  and  misery — the 
happiness  of  this  delicious,  unexpected  access 
to  Katliarine'a  presence,  the  misery  of  his  un- 
certainty as  to  her  relations  with  others,  with 
one  terrible  other  in  particular — the  sense  of 
his  strangeness  in  the  scene  familiar  to  her — 
ravaged  and  divided  his  heart  between  them. 
For  a  time  the  misery  was  predominant ;  and 
then  Robert,  an  impressionable  man,  and  one 
in  whom  social  tastes  were  not  non-existent, 
only  dormant,  yielded  to  the  charm  of  the  pres- 
ent, and  gave  himself  up  to  admiration  of  Kath- 
arine, who  never  showed  to  greater  advantage 
than  on  such  occasions.  The  aplomb  of  her 
manner,  the  brilliancy  of  her  conversation,  the 
taste,  elegance,  and  fashion  of  her  dress,  the 
easy  and  pleasant  grace  with  which  she  made 
the  dinner-party  *'  go  off "  with  a  success  utter- 
ly beyond  his  experience  of  any  festal  occasion 
whatever,  were  full  of  a  marvelous  charm  for 
the  man  w^o  looked  at  this  girl  through  the 
glorified  medium  of  a  first  and  overmastering 
passion. 

Robert  took  little  heed  of  the  other  gnests 
except  as  one  or  other  of  them  engaged  Katha- 
rine's attention,  and  so  divided  his.  He  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  seated  near  Miss  Guyon ; 
and  but  that  Lady  Henmarsh  directed  much  of 
her  conversation  to  the  young  hostess,  and  so 
won  Streightley's  enthusiastic  gratitude,  she 
would  probably  have  found  her  neighbor  rather 
a  dall  companion.  But  Lady  Henmarsh  was 
never  dull,  and  never  suffered  from  other  peo- 
ple*s  dullness.  In  the  first  place,  she  dearly 
liked  and  thoroughly  understood  a  good  dinner, 
and  Mr.  Gnyon's  dinners  were  invariably  and 
remarkably  good.  She  made  it  a  practice  to 
eat  systematically  and  steadily  throagh  all  the 
courses,  and  to  do  justice  to  all  the  wines.  She 
was  too  fashionable  and  too  impervious  to  other 
people's  opinions  to  care  what  any  body  thought, 
and  so  she  ate  and  drank  precisely  as  much  as 
she  pleased,  and  gave  her  opinion  of  the  comes- 


tibles with  perfect  candor.  She  was  intimate 
with  every  body  there  except  that  good-looking 
new  man,  who  was  probably  clever  in  something, 
but  whom  nobody  knew,  and  who  did  not  seem 
to  want  to  ^alk  much  or  to  be  talked  to,  and  she 
therefore  joined  in  all  the  general  conversation, 
and  did  not  mind  him  particularly,  thereby  in- 
creasing Robert's  gratitude.  Lady  Henmarsh 
.talked  remarkably  well.  She  was  naturally 
quick  and  intelligent — well  informed  too,  for  a 
woman  of  fashion,  with,  of  course,  no  time  for 
improving  her  mind ;  and  as  she  knew  every 
one  and  had  been  every  where,  and  probably 
had  a  more  extensive  epistolary  correspondence 
than  any  other  woman  in  London  who  did  not 
play  at  either  literature  or  politics,  she  was  nev- 
er at  a  loss  fornews  to  commimicate  or  subjects 
to  discuss. 

With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Guyon,  whose  like 
was  not  quite  unknown  within  the  circle  of  Rob- 
ert's experience,  every  type  there  was  a  novel 
one  to  him.  Few  were  interesting  after  a  little 
— after  a  cursory  examination  extending  to  their 
personal  appearance  and  the  grooves  in  which 
their  conversation  ran.  There  was  a  new  mem- 
ber, who  talked  **  House"  a  good  deal,  and  his 
wife — ^pretty  and  well-dressed— who  talked  "La- 
dies' Gallery,"  who  hoped  her  husband  would 
soon  "  speak"  on  the  great  topic  of  the  day,  and 
who  seemed  to  regard  every  one  not  "  in  the 
House"  as  in  the  "butterfly  of  fashion"  and  gen- 
eral inutility  line.  There  was  a  country  gentle- 
man, not  at  all  stupid  and  not  in  the  least  fat ; 
and  a  country  lady,  almost  as  sprightly  as  Miss 
Guyon  herself,  though  by  no  means  so  hand- 
some. The  country  lady  and  gentlen^an  were 
also  going  to  Mrs.  Pendarvis's  ball ;  and  from 
their  talk  about  it  at  dinner,  Robert  learned 
that  Katharine  was  going  to  another  entertain- 
ment that  evening,  and  the  tortures  of  his  infat- 
uated state  recommenced.  She  would  disap- 
pear, then,  after  dinner,,  and  he  should  see  no 
more  of  her,  thought  Robert,  in  his  innocent  ig- 
norance of  fashionable  hours ;  and  she  would  go 
and  glitter  among  a  crowd  of  happy  people,  and 
that  handsome  fellow  with  the  light  hair  would 
be  one  of  them.  And  so  Robert  once  more 
stretched  himself  upon  the  rack,  and  gave  him- 
self an  excruciating  twist  He  was  miserable 
from  the  time  the  ball  was  mentioned.  Did  he 
wish  that  he  could  go  there  too?  Hardly;  he 
felt  he  would  be  too  much  out  of  place  in  such 
a  scene ;  and  where  could  he  be  more  hope- 
lessly parted  from  her  ?  No,  he  did  not  wish 
to  be  going  to  Mrs.  Pendarvis's  house ;  he  only 
wished  she  were  not  going. 

"  Have  yon  a  card,  Mr.  Mostyn  ?"  he  heard 
Katharine  say,  in  a  charming  accent  of  interest, 
to  a  gentleman  seated  near  her,  whom  Robert 
had  already  regarded  with  some  surprise  and 
amusement. 

"  Yes,"  returned  Mr.  Mostyn,  in  a  supremely 
languid  tone,  at  the  same  time  permitting  his 
eyes  to  raise  themselves  toward  Katharine,  as 
if  in  slow  acknowledgment  of  the  complimentaiy 
accent     "I  think  I  shall  look  in  for  an  hour 
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very  late.  Will  you  giro  me  a  dance,  Miss 
Guyon  ?"  He  said  this  as  if  he  felt  bound  to 
make  a  concession  to  a  wish  of  hers.  Bobert 
Streightley  had  very  quick  eyes,  and  he  saw 
her  steal  a  glance  of  sly,  mischievpas  amuse- 
ment at  Lady  Henmarsh,  as  she  replied, 

'*!  don't  see  how  I  can,  Mr.  Mostyn,  if  you 
only  look  in  for  an  hour  very  late,  for  I  mean  to 
do  my  looking  in  rather  early." 

"Very  sorry,  I'm  sure,"  said  Mr.  Mostyn,  in 
a  slow,  measured,  would-h^e  modulated  tone, 
which  sounded  to  Robert's  ears  like  the  very 
voice  of  fatuity.  "  But  one  has  so  much  to  do 
of  an  evening  just  now.  It's  Lady  Ismaeli's 
night,  and  I  promised  to  look  in  and — " 

'*0f  course — of  course,"  said  Miss  Guyon, 
and  her  eyes  danced  with  mischievous  glee; 
"  who  would  for  the  world  interfere  with  Mr. 
Mostyn's  gayeties?  We  all  know  they  are  but 
gravities  in  disguise.  He  is  the  slave  of  the 
season  only  to  be  its  satirist,  the  pet  of  society 
to  requite  its  indulgence  by  his  teachings  as  a 
philosopher  and  his  dulcet  lays  as  a  poet.  Who 
would  lay  a  tax  on  time  spent  in  the  service  of 
society  like  Mr.  Mostyn's,  studying  character  in 
a  cotillon,  piercing  the  thin  disguises  of  intrigue 
at  a  picnic,  and  reading  the  female  soul  in  the 
evening  lounge  on  a  balcony  ?  Ah  I  Mr.  Mos- 
tyn, what  triflers  are  we  all  beside  you,  the  pohte- 
philosopher  not  only  sous  Us  toils,  but  of  our  din- 
ner and  toilet  tables  I" 

Lady  Henmarsh  was  listening,  pleasure  in 
her  face.  There  was  something  under  this  live- 
ly talk,  this  seeming  compliment,  and  Bobert 
would  have  liked  well  to  know  what  it  was.  It 
was  soi|iething  that  amused  Katharine,  there- 
fcfl«  interesting  to  him. 

"Come,  Mr.  Mostyn,"  she  went  on,  "you 
might  tell  me — I  am  a  friend,  you  know.  When 
is  the  new  novel  coming  out  ?  And  what  and 
who  is  it  to  be  about  ?  Only  intimate  friends 
this  time,  or  have  outsiders  any  chance?'* 

She  paused  for  a  reply,  and  an  expression  of 
candid  curiosity  was  all  her  face  betrayed.  Mr. 
Mostyn  did  not  look  perfectly  comfortable ;  a 
dawning  doubt  showed  itself  in  his  smooth  feat- 
ures. It  was  only  momentary,  though.  It 
>  cleared  away,  and  he  replied, 

"  Beally,  Miss  Guyon,  you  embarrass  me.  I 
was  not  prepared  to  find  you  so  much  interested 
in  my  humble  performances.  I  shall  not  pub- 
lish again  for  some  little  time.  I  regard  the 
writing  of  a  poem  or  a  novel  as  a  serious  under- 
taking, and  I  undertake  it  in  a  serious  spirit.  I 
wait  for  the  inspiration.  Miss  Guyon ;  I  wait  un- 
til a  favorable  moment,  when  my  mind  is  at- 
tuned—" 

"And  when  you  have  got  some  veiy  good 
models,  Mr.  Mostyn  ;  isn't  that  so  ?  Your  ac- 
quaintence  is  so  Urge,  it  must  be  quite  delight- 
ful and  not  at  all  difficult.  Don't  be  shocked, 
please,  by  my  talking  of  such  a  little  thing  as 
difficulty  in  the  case  of  such  a  grand  thing  as 
inspiration ;  but  it  must  be  so  easy  and  pleasant 
just  to  sit  down  and  ]jut  your  friends  in  a  book. 
People  hardly  expect  i»,  do  they  ?    They  let  yoa 


see  them  as  they  are,  and  then  that  is  charm- 
ing ;  for  you  find  out  all  about  them,  and  they 
never  suspect  it ;  and  all  their  circle  recognize 
the  portrait,  and  every  one  talks  about  it.  I 
have  quite  a  woman's  curiosity  about  writers, 
you  must  know,  Mr.  Mostyn — I  quite  admire 
and  envy  them — ^and  I  should  like  to  know  all 
about  them ;  and  I  have  heard  that  even  a  to- 
tally worthless  book  will  be  read  if  it  is  very 
personal  indeed.  What  a  comfort  that  must  be, 
Mr.  Mostyn  I --of  course  I  mean  to  the  persons 
who  write  worthless  books ;  shouldn't  yon  think 
so?" 

Katharine  threw  a  perfect  tone  of  interroga- 
tion into  her  voice,  and  deliberately  awaited  an 
answer.  Once  more  a  shadow  of  doubt  came 
over  Mr.  Mostyn's  face,  and  once  more  a  beam 
from  the  never -setting  sun  of  his  vanity  dis- 
pelled it. 

"  I  can  not  imagine  there  being  any  consola- 
tion in  or  for  writing  a  worthless  book.  Miss 
Guyon,"  replied  Mr.  Mostyn,  with  even  in- 
creased sententiousness.  "  For  my  part,  I  could 
only  be  satisfied  with  doing  the  very  best — ** 

"77i6  very  best,  or  your  very  best?"  said 
Katharine,  with  undisguised  sauciness.  Then 
recollecting  herself,  she  dropped  her  voice  to  the 
serious  tone  again,  and  went  on :  "Of  course 
no  one  is  easily  satisfied  with  his  own  work ; 
but  yon  really  must  not  be  too  modest,  Mr.  Mos- 
tyn— ^you  mustn't  indeed.  Every  one  says  your 
portraits  are  wonderful ;  and  what  can  be  more 
interesting  than  to  depict  accurately  persons 
who  are  very  widely  known,  and  place  them  in 
the  most  trying  situations  ?  The  popular  au- 
thoress, for  instance,  who  makes  love  to  your 
last  hero— dear,  what  an  exquisite  creature  he 
is  I — ^how  odd  she  must  feel  it  to  be  '  put  in  a 
book'  and  recognized  by  every  body  I  Ah ! 
you  are  a  dangerous  roan,  Mr.  Mostyn ;  per- 
haps you'll  put  me  in  a  book  some  day,  if  I  am 
good  enough,  or  bad  enough,  or  ask  you  here 
sufficiently  often  to  do  all  my  sittings  properly ; 
but — ^Lady  Henmarsh  looks  as  if  I  ought  to  have 
moved  before  this ;"  and,  so  saying,  Katharine 
rose,  and,  like  '*  fair  Inez,"  took  all  the  sunshine 
and  light  of  every  description  with  her,  so  far 
as  Bobert  Streightley  was  concerned.  Wheth- 
er Mr.  Mostyn  was  quite  so  sorry  for  her  de- 
parture was  another  question.  Bobert  looked 
at  this  gentleman  with  some  curiosity  and  a  lit- 
tle dawning  compassion,  for  it  struck  him  that 
Katharine  had  not  spoken  altogether  de  bonne 
foi,  and  he  was  curious  to  ascertain  whether  he 
too  was  aware  of  the  fact. 

Bobert  had  little  experience  o^ persiflage,  and 
was  not  behind  the  scenes  on  this  occasion; 
but  two  or  three  of  the  other  guests  were,  and 
they  enjoyed  the  quiet  little  performance  which 
had  just  been  enacted  greatly.  As  for  Mr. 
Mostyn,  his  momentary  discomfiture  passed  off 
with  the  characteristic  reflection  that  jealousy 
made  all  women  spiteful ;  and  Miss  Guyon  had 
really  not  had  so  much  of  his  attention  lately  as 
she  deserved  ;  he  must  bo  more  considerate  of 
her  feelings  for  the  fotore.    The  ladiee  gone, 
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the  gentlemen  drew  np  into  the  nsual  clnster, 
and  commenced  the  ordinary  after-dinner  con- 
▼ersation;  and  Bobert  would  probably  have 
fo^nd  the  affiur  Ycry  wearisome  on  its  own  ac- 
count, not  to  mention  that  he  was  longing  to  be 
in  Katharine*8  presence  again,  had  not  Mr. 
Gujon  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  draw 
him  out,  and  to  give  the  conversation  a  general 
turn,  so  as  to  include  him,  and  to  make  it  evi- 
dent to  the  whole  party  that  the  '*  new  man'* 
was  one  whom  he  delighted  to  honor. 

When  the  ladies  were  passing  throngh  the 
hall.  Lady  Henmarsh  had  said  laughingly  to 
Katharine,  "For  shame,  Kate;  you  were  too 
hard  on  the  young  author.** 

"  Nonsense  I "  replied  Katharine.  "  Yon  en- 
joyed it  immensely,  and  he  deserved  it  richly." 

When  the  gentlemen  came  into  the  drawing- 
room  at  Mr.  Guyon*s  that  night,  Katharine  was 
seated  at  the  piano.  Had  any  portion  of  Rob- 
ert Streightley*8  heart  remained  nnvanqnished, 
she  would  have  conquered  it  by  her  music ;  but 
he  was  already  as  much  in  love  as  he  could  be. 
Soon  the  business  of  leave-taking  commenced. 
Robert  was  reluctantly  advancing  to  make  his 
adieux,  when  Mr.  Guyon  took  him  (ftmiliarly  by 
the  arm  and  said, 

"Don't  go  just  yet,  Streightley.  We'll  see 
the  ladies  to  the  carriage,  and  then  have  a  chat 
and  a  cigar  in  my  room.*' 

Miss  Guyon  left  the  room  with  Lady  Hen- 
marsh,  but  returned  in  a  few  minutes,  wrapped 
in  a  soft  white  mantle.  Every  alteration  in  her 
appearance  made  her  more  beautiful  in  Robert's 
eyes.  He  had  the  felicity  of  taking  her  down 
stairs;  and  as  she  bowed  and  smiled  from 
tho  comer  of  the  carriage  in  which  she  had  en- 
sconced herself,  and  then  was  borne  rapidly  away, 
Robert  needed  Mr.  Guyon *s  "Come  along, 
Streightley;  don't  stand  there  in  the  cold,"  to 
rouse  him  from  a  sort  of  trance  of  admiration. 

The  ball  at  Mrs.  Pcndarvis's  was  crowded  and 
hnlliant,  and  Katharine's  hopes  were  realized. 
Gordon  Frere  had  waited  her  arrival  on  the 
staircase,  and  claimed  her  for  the  first  dance. 
The  hours  passed  like  a  dream  to  them  both ; 
and  when  Mr.  Alnred  Mostyn  "looked  in,**  and 
at  length  succeeded  in  finding  Miss  Guyon,  he 
saw  her  so  radiant  with  beauty,  so  sparkling 
with  animation,  that  he  was  quite  touched  at 
the  idea  of  the  effect  produced  by  her  pleasure 
in  seeing  him. 

Another  person  noticed  the  vnnsnal  beauty 
and  the  increased  animation  of  Katharine  Guy- 
on that  night,  and  formed  a  truer  estimate  of 
its  origin.  This  was  Lady  Henmarsh.  She 
made  certain  observations,  drew  certain  conclu- 
sions, and  determined  on  a  line  of  conduct  which 
will  develop  itself  in  the  course  of  events. 

And  Robert?  Well,  Robert  had  his  chat 
and  his  cigar  with  Mr.  Guyon,  and  then  he  went 
home — home  to  the  house  which  he  had  never 
before  thought  yulgar  or  insignificant,  which  he 
had  never  thought  about  at  all  indeed,  and 
which  was  in  truth  much  more  solidly  comfort- 
able than  the  gaudier  abode  which  had  suddenly 
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been  conTerted  into  a  shrine  to  his  fancy.  He 
shrunk  from  it  now  as  he  thought,  "  I  wonder 
what  she  would  say  to  this,  and  our  mode  of 
life  here?**  and  he  returned  the  old  nurse's 
greeting  with  grudging  ill- humor,  being  in- 
clined to  resent  her  sitting  np  for  him,  though 
it  was  not  an  abnormally  late  hour,  and  her 
opening  the  door  for  him,  which,  though  not  her 
business,  was,  as  he  well  knew,  her  pleasure. 

"  Any  news,  nurse  ?  any  letters  ?**  be  asked« 
in  a  tone  wholly  devoid  of  interest  in  the  reply. 

"  No,  Master  Robert,**  said  the  old  woman, 
"there's  no  letters,  and  there's  nobody  been 
but  Miss  Hester  Gould,  a-wantin*  to  know  when 
Miss  Ellen's  comin'  home.** 


CHAPTER  IV. 

IIB.  QTTTOM*8    FBIEND. 

Thb  astonishment  of  Mr.  Guyon  at  the  lib- 
eral treatment  which  he  had  received  at  the 
hands  of  his  new  creditor  was  by  no^meanis  feign- 
ed. That  worthy  gentleman,  in  the  course  of  a 
long  career  of  impecuniosity,  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  various  plans  of  all  the 
leading  discounters  of  the  city  of  London;  knew 
what  he  called  their  "whole  bag  of  tricks  ;*'  un- 
derstood the  different  ways  of  getting  time  or 
obtaining  renewal,  according  to  the  various  idi- 
osyncrasies of  tho  holders  of  his  stamped  paper; 
and  gave  to  the  subject  an  amount  of  talent,  in- 
dustry, and  attention  which,  otherwise  employ- 
ed, might  have  brought  him  in  a  very  fair  income. 
A  very  fair  income  was  not  a  thing  to  be  de- 
spised by  a  gentleman  in  Mr.  Guyon's  position, 
whose  actually  reliable  income  was  represented 
by  one  figure,  and  that  a  round  one.  A  sum  of 
five  thousand  pounds,  indeed,  stood  in  the  Con- 
sols in  Edward  Guyon's  name;  but  on  that 
pleasantly-sounding  amount  was  laid  a  distrm- 
gasy  a  horrible  legal  instrument  preventing  its 
withdrawal  by  the  said  Edward  Guyon,  while 
the  annual  interest,  which  would  at  least  have 
kept  him  in  cigars  and  gloves,  found  its  way 
into  the  clutches  of  Messrs.  Sharkey  and  Maw, 
attorneys  at  law,  who  had  a  few  years  previous- 
ly advanced  a  sum  sufficient  to  free  Mr.  Guyon 
from  an  unpleasant  incarceration  in  the  Queen's 
Bench,  leaving  him  a  few  pounds  over  to  con- 
vey himself  to  the  Newmarket  Spring  Meeting, 
whither  he  proceeded  immediately  on  his  re- 
lease. All  that  pleasant  estate  known  as  Bed- 
ingfield,  in  the  county  of  Cheshire,  with  its  three 
thousand  acres  of  arable  land,  its  salt  and  coal 
mines,  its  since-made  railway  bit,  its  punctually- 
pa3ring  tenant,  and  its  various  sources  of  rev- , 
enue,  which  belonged  to  the  Honorable  Piers 
Rankley,  and  which  every  one  thought  he  would 
bequeath  to  his  cousin,  Edward  Guyon,  had  been 
left  to  a  distant  relative  of  Piers  Rankley's  child* 
less  dead  wife,  one  Jacob  Long,  a  member  of 
the  Plymouth  Brethren,  and  originally  a  hide- 
dresser  in  Bermondsey,  wlio,  under  the  fnfluence 
of  qualms  of  conscience,  agreed  to  allow  his 
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reprobate  connection,  Edward  Gnjon,  a  anm ! 
of  a  tboosand  a  year,  *'at  his  pleasure."  It  | 
had  been  a  matter  of  acate  annoyance  to  Ned 
Gnyon  that  he  had  n«  legal  claim  or  hold  on 
this  allowance,  so  that  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  mortgage  or  anticipate  it  in  any  way  save  by 
a  three  months*  accep^nce  for  the  amount  of 
the  quarterly  installment — less  commission  and 
discount — ^payable  on  the  day  thdt  installment 
was  due ;  but,  in  reality,  it  enabled  him  to  pay 
renewal  fees,  to  have  occasional  ready-money 
for  certain  memis  plaisirs  of  his  own  and  little 
treats  for  Kate,  and  to  give  such  an  air  of  re- 
spectability as  it  possessed  to  that  old  house  in 
Queen  Anne  Street,  the  lease  of  which,  with  its 
din<^  furniture  and  ten  pounds  for  a  mourn- 
ing-ring, had  been  his  sole  legacy  from  Piers 
Ranklcy. 

But  no  income,  however  fair,  would  have 
tempted  Mr.  Guyon  to  undertake  any  honest 
work,  or,  as  he  phrased  it,  any  **d — d  low,  un- 
gentlemanlike  slavery;*'  and  the  consequence 
was  that,  what  with  an  accnmalation  of  gam- 
bling-table (be  was  a  member  of  tlie  Nob  and 
Heels  Club,  where  they  play  whist  for  twenty- 
fonr  hours  at  a  sitting,  pound  points  and  a  ten- 
ner on  the  rub)  and  turf  debts,  he  was  just  at 
the  time  of  his  introduction  into  this  story  in  a 
really  desperate  condition.  It  had  been  an  un- 
lucky season  with  him.  His  racing  infomvL- 
tion  had  been  bad  throughout.  Commencing 
ill  last  Chester,  he  had  been  hard  hit  at  Epsom, 
had  dropped  more  money  at  Ascot,  and  could 
only  pull  off  a  stake  at  the  coming  Doncaster 
by  a  most  nnlikely  fluke.  He  had  had  frightful 
ill  luck  at  cards.  Acknowledged  to  be  one  of 
the  best  whist-players  of  the  day,  he  had  scarce- 
ly held  a  trump  since  the  winter,  and  had  been 
l)eaten  by  the  merest  tyros.  That  very  accept- 
ance,, which  his  new  acquaintance  Strcightley 
held,  had  been  given  to  Davidson  for  a  card 
debt;  and  Guyon  had  forgotten  all  about  it, 
having,  contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  omitted 
to  enter  it  in  his  book.  However,  that  was 
staved  off  for  the  present,  and  the  few  words 
which  he  had  had  with  his  daughter  on  the  sub- 
ject had  opened  a  new  well-spring  of  life  in  Mr. 
Guyon*s  breast.  If  what  Kate  surmised,  or 
rather  half  hinted  at,  were  true— and,  with  all 
her  pride  and  willfulness,  she  had  wonderful 
common  sense  and  shrewdness — it  might,  with 
judicious  management,  be  turned  to  wondrous 
advantage.  It  was  but  in  embryo  yet,  to  be 
sure ;  but,  with  Kate*8  beauty  and  liis  own  tact, 
it  could  be  brought  off  at  any  moment,  and  the 
value  of  it  would  be — well,  he  would  see  at  once 
what  the  value  of  it  would  be  by  representing  it 
as  a  certainty  to  his  chief  creditor  and  principal 
discou Tit-agent,  Mr.  Daniel  Th acker. 

Who  was  Mr.  Daniel  Thacker?  If  you  had 
been  heir  to  an  entailed  estate,  with  as  large  a 
taste  for  pleasure  and  as  limited  resources  as 
such  heirs  usually  possess ;  if  you  had  been  an 
officer  in  either  of  the  Guards  regiments,  or  any 
of  the  crack  corps ;  if  yoti  had  been  a  member  of 
any  of  the  West-End  government  offices,  with  fast 


tendencies ;  or  an  author;  or  an  actor  frequent- 
ing fast  society ;  or  a  theatrical  manager ;  or  a 
pretty  coryphie  fond  of  suppers  and  admiration, 
you  would  not  have  had  to  ask  the  question,  fpr 
without  doubt  you  would  have  possessed  Mr. 
Thacker's  acquaintance.  A  man  combining  the 
sharpest  practice  (in  a  gentlemanly  way)  as  a 
bill-discounter  with  the  keenest  pursuit  of 
pleasure  of  a  strong,  full-flavored,  not  to  say 
of  a  gross  kind,  was  Mr.  Thacker — a  man  who 
made  cent,  per  cent,  of  his  money  by  judicious 
investment, and  who  at  the  same  time  ''parted** 
freely ;  living  in  capital  chambers  in  St.  Jameses 
Street,  keeping  horses  and  carriages,  entertain- 
ing frequently  and  well,  having  an  Opera-stall  for 
himself  frequently  and  an  Opera<box  for  a  female 
friend,  visiting  the  theatres,  riding  to  hounds, 
and  carrying  ont  every  thing  he  attempted  in 
very  excellent  style.  Life  seemed  a  broad  and 
pleasantly-turfed  path  for  Mr.  Daniel  Thacker, 
down  which  he  could  stroll  in  his  easy  polished 
boots  without  the  smallest  stumbling  -  block  to 
cause  him  annoyance.  But  there  was  one  thing 
which  wrung  and  chafed  him,  which  he  could 
never  shut  out  from  his  happiest  hour,  which 
proclaimed  jtself  whenever  he  looked  in  the 
glass  (which  was  not  seldom),  which  lay  like  a 
hideous  pitfall  for  Mr.  Thacker*s  friends,  into 
which  they  were  perpetually  tumbling  and  com- 
ing out  with  inarticulate  excuses,  which  point- 
ed the  sarcasm  of  little  boys  in  the  streets  at 
first  overwhelmed  by  his  splendor,  and  edged 
the  repartee  of  insolent  cabmen,  to  whom  he 
called  to  clear  the  way  for  his  high -stepping 
steeds — a  fact  which  nothing  could  hide,  a  brand 
which  no  money  could  obliteratei—Mr.  Daniel 
Thacker  was  an  unmistakable  Jew.  Unmis- 
takable !  as  unmistakable  as  if  he  had  retained 
his  old  family  name  of  Hart;  as  if  he  had  re* 
mained  in  his  old  family  neighborhood  of  St. 
Mary  Axe ;  as  if  he  had  continued  his  old  fami- 
ly occupation  of  contracting  with  the  govern- 
ment for  the  supply  of  rum  and  lemons  for  the 
navy;  and  uniforms  for  the  postmen.  In  that 
choice  neighborhood,  and  out  of  those  apparent- 
ly not  very  meaty  contracts,  had  old  Simeon 
Hart,  DaniePs  uncle,  made  all  the  wealth  which 
he  bequeathed  to  his  nephew ;  and  when,  long 
before  the  old  gentleman*8  decease,  the  young 
man's  aspirations  led  him  to  declare  to  his  sen- 
ior that  he  thought  the  Hebraic  name  stood  in 
their  way  in  certain  matters  of  business,  and 
that  he  had  some  idea  of  taking  some  less  rec- 
ognizable cognomen,  the  old  gentleman  remark- 
ed, not  without  a  touch  of  sarcasm  in  his  voice, 
*' Do  ath  you  like,  Daniel,  ma  tear;  do  ath  yon 
like.  You're  a  threwd  lad,  and  are  thure  to 
turn  out  right ;  but  underthand  one  thing,  ma 
tear — yon  may  change  your  name  if  yon  like, 
but  you'll  never  be  able  to  change  your  nothe." 
Mr.  Simeon  Hart  was  right ;  nothing  short  of 
cutting  off  that  feature  could  have  disguised  Mr. 
Daniel  Thacker's  nationality.  He  was  as  dis- 
tinctly marked  as  is  the  A^can ;  and  though, 
with  the  addition  of  splendid  sparkling  black 
eyes,  bright  scarlet  lips,  a  quantity  of  tightly- 
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cnrliDg  hair,  and  a  fine  flowing  beard,  he  pass- 
ed for  a  handsome  man  among  certain  of  the 
other  sex,  there  was  no  man  to  whom  he  had 
erer  rendered  a  service  —  and  he  was,  in  the 
main,  a  kindlj- disposed  fellow,  so  far  as  his 
profession  permitted — ^bnt  set  him  down  for  a 
"d— d  Jew." 

He  never  forgot  this — it  was  never  absent 
from  his  thoughts.  If  he  saw  any  one  regard- 
ing him  attentively,  he  felt  at  once  what  they 
were  thinking  about ;  it  hannted  him  in  the 
theatre,  in  society,  wherever  there  was  a  chance 
of  casual  mention  of  his  forsworn  race.  He 
had  tried  to  laugh  it  over  in  his  business  dis- 
count-dealings with  money -boiTowers,  asking 
them  in  a  light  and  airy  manner  ''why  they 
came  to  the  Jews,**  of  whom  they  must  have 
had  SQch  serious  warnings ;  but  the  raillery  al- 
ways fell  flat  and  heavy,  and  sometimes,  from 
cubs  of  fashion,  produced  unintentional  clumsy 
sarcasms  which  stung  him  to  the  quick.  The 
renegade  paid  the  penalty  of  his  cowardice. 
With  the  blunted  notions  of  an  nnrefined  mind, 
he  thought  that  the  prejudice  was  leveled  at  his 
race,  not  at  the  character  which  the  dealings  of 
some  of  his  nation  had  won  for  it,  and  which  he 
himself  was  supporting.  In  his  blindness  he  ig- 
nored the  fact  that  among  all  those  whose  good 
word  was  worth  having,  the  prejudice  had  died 
out ;  that  the  names  of  certain  proud  old  Jew- 
ish families,  who  could  trace  their  pedigree  far 
beyond  the  barber- suigeon  or  border -robber 
founders  of  Norman  or  Scottish  families,  were 
honored  among  the  honored ;  and  that  in  any 
case  a  man  who,  brought  into  contact  with  a  set 
socially  superior  to  his  own,  took  up  his  position 
calmly  on  the  strength  of  his  own  acquitments, 
be  these  what  they  might,  was  received  with  a 
courtesy  and  a  kindness  which  were  naturally 
refused  to  the  most  glowing  impostor.  With 
Mr.  Guyon,  Thacker  had  long  had  extensive 
dealings — dealings  which  had  extended  over  a 
long  course  of  years  ;  but  of  late  he  had  been  a 
little  doubtful  of  his  client's  solvency,  a  little 
delicate  in  the  matter  of  renewals  and  holdings- 
over,  and  with  a. clouded  brow  he  heard  from 
his  clerk  the  announcement  that  Mr.  Guyon 
was  waiting  to  see  him  in  the  anteroom.  He 
reflected  fur  a  moment,  and  seemed  half  dis- 
posed to  deny  himself  to  his  visitor ;  then  care- 
fully shutting  the  right-hand  drawer  of  his  desk, 
in  which  he  kept  his  check-book,  and  placing 
the  morocco-bound  volume,  which  was  a  ledger, 
bat  looked  like  a  diar}',  close  by  him,  he  said, 
"Show  Mr.  Guyon  in,  James;  Tvo  just  five 
minutes  at  his  disposal.'* 

Dressed  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  with  all 
the  latest  improvements  of  fashion  sufiiciently 
tempered  to  his  time  of  life,  calm,  collected, 
bland,  and  airy,  yet  with  a  certain  amount  of  anx- 
.iety  visible  about  his  eyes  and  in  the  shifting  cor- 
ners of  his  mouth,  Mr.  Guyon  entered  the  apart- 
ment and  shook  hands  warmly  with  his  friend. 

Mr.  Thacker  received  him  civilly  but  not 
cordially,  and  expressed  his  hope  that  he  saw 
Hr.  Guyon  well. 


'*  Thanks,  my  dear  Thacker,"  said  that 
sprightly  gentleman ;  *'  I  think  I  may  say,  nev- 
er in  better  case.  I  was  getting  a  little  pulled 
with  the  gayeties  of  the  season — we  old  fellows 
can't  carry  it  through  like  you  young  ones,  you 
know — ^and  I  was,  to  tell  truth,  knocking  up  a 
bit ;  but  last  week  I  went  dovm  for  a  couple  of 
days  to  Maidenhead— Orkney  Arms,  Skindle's, 
yon  know — where  there  was  a  particularly  jolly 
party,  all  of  them  friends  of  yours,  by  the  way 
— Bob  Affington  and  Ad^le,  and  Dalrymple  and 
O'Dwyer,  and  Hattenheim  and  the  Marchesa 
— a  droll  lot  of  people  of  the  right  sort — and  we 
had  great  fun ;  and  it  quite  set  me  up.  Every 
body  said  they  wished  you'd  been  down  there." 

"  Every  body's  very  good,"  replied  Thacker, 
sufllciently  grimly.  He  hated  hearing  of  any 
pleasure  which  he  had  not  shared.  ''Every 
body's  very  good,  but  every  body  seems  to  for- 
get that  I've  my  business  to  attend  to." 

"  Business,  my  dear  boy !"  said  Mr.  Guyon, 
stretching  out  his  legs  and  clasping  his  lavender 
gloves  in  front  of  him ;  "  and  have  we  not  all 
business  to  transact  ?  I  know,  for  one,  that  my 
time  is  nearly  entirely  devoted  to  business. 
Case  in  point,  what  brings  me  here  to-day?" 

"That's  exactly  what  I  can't  understand," 
said  Thacker,  with  a  rather  sardonic  smile ;  "  if 
it  had  been  this  day  week,"  he  continued,  re- 
ferring to  his  ledger,  "  I  should  have  known  at 
once,  because  on  that  day  your  acceptance  for 
three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  falls  due,  and 
you  would  bavo  come  down  to  take  it  up." 

'*  Or  to  get  you  to  renew,"  said  Guyon,  insin- 
uatingly. 

"  Oh,  in  that  case  you  would  have  wasted  joxa 
visit,"  replied  Thacker ;  "  that  bill  has  been  re-^ 
newed  once,  and  it  is  the  rule  of  my  house,  as 
you  know  very  well,  never  to  do  these  things  a 
second  time." 

He  looked  more  than  serious  as  he  said  this ; 
but  Mr.  Guyon  met  his  frown  with  a  cheery 
laugh,  and  said  in  his  most  ofl^-l^and  manner, 
"  Well,  my  dear  fellow,  then  it  will  be  pai.d« 
Gad !  you  look  as  black  as  though  thirty  thou- 
sand instead  of  three  hundred  pounds  were 
coming  due  from  me  next  week.  It's  not  for 
three  hundred  pounds  that  Ned  Guyon,  who 
has  weathered  one  or  two  storms  in  his  time,  is 
going  to  pieces." 

"N-no,"  said  Thacker,  slowly;  "but  you 
see,  though  only  three  hundred  and  fifty  are 
due  next  week,  I  hold  a  great  deal  of  your  pa- 
per, Mr.  Guyon,  in  addition  to  other  mortages 
and  advances  on  securities  impossible  to  realize 
at  once,  and  altogether  I— in  fact  I — ^" 

."Don't  hesitate,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Guyon,  rising 
with  a  flushed  face  and  buttoning  the  lavender 
glove  with  a  trembling  hand ;  "  don't  make  any 
favor  of  it,  I  beg.  It's  been  a  pure  matter  of 
bnsiness  hitherto,  Mr.  Thacker — a  pure  matter 
of  business,  convenient  to  both  of  us,  though 
I'm  sure,  out  of  respect  for  you,  I've  endeavor- 
ed to  import  a  friendly  element  into  our  nego- 
tiations— a  friendly  element  which,  I  may  sny, 
and,  indeed,  was  one  of  the  causes  of  my  visit 
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to  you  to-day  —  which  might  have  been  the 
means  of — however,  since  yoa  choose  to  look 
upon  Ned  Guyon  with  suspicion,  Ned  Guyon 
wishes  you  good-morning.'*  And  Mr.  Guyon 
settled  his  hat  on  his  head,  and  was  starting  off 
in  his  usual  easy  swagger,  when  he  was  stopped 
by  the  touch  of  Mr.  Thacker's  hand  on  hb  arm. 

•*  Stay  one  minute,  my  good  sir.  Don't  mis- 
understand me,  if  you  please.  I  simply  tell 
you  that  an  acceptance  of  yours  will  be  due 
next  week  —  an  acceptance  which  you  avow 
your  perfect  readiness  to  meet,  and  you  talk 
about  my  looking  on  you  with  suspicion.  I  am 
perfectly  ready  to  allow  that  our  relations  have 
been  of  a  busine^is  nature,  but  I  thouji*ht  that  I 
might  take  credit  for  having  introduced  into 
them  some  of  the  elements  of  private  friend- 
ship. Yon  have  done  me  the  honor  of  dining 
with  me,  and — ^ 

"  I  have,'*  murmured  Guyon,  absently,  "and 
doosid  good  dinners  they  were." 

'*  And  yet  you  talk  about  suspicion.  This  is 
not  fair,  Mr.  Guyon ;  this  is  any  thing  but 
fair." 

**Ton  my  soul,  I  didn't  mean  any  harm; 
didn't,  *pon  my  life,"  said  Mr.  Guyon ;  "always 
found  you  doosid  good  fellow,  Tbacker,  and  that 
kind  of  thing—" 

"  And  yet  yon  are  going  away  without  tell- 
ing me  something  which,  if  I  understand  you 
rightly,  might  be  to  our  mutual  benefit,  and 
wliich  you  came  down  expressly  to  submit  to 
me?     Is  that  so?" 

"Dev'lish  stoopid  and  childish  of  me  to  take 
affront  so  easily,  more  particklerly  from  good 
feller,'*  said  Mr.  Guyon.  "Yes,  I  did  want  to 
say  word  to  you  upon  matter  of  importance — 
matter  on  which  I  think  you'll  congratulate 
me." 

"  Sit  down  quietly,  then,  and  let's  talk  it 
over. — The  dry  sherry,  Evans,  and  a  biscuit. — 
Any  thing  which  benefits  you  interests  me,  Mr. 
Guyon — though  all  between  us  is  '  pure  matter 
of  business,'  eh  ?  Oh  unkind,  sir  —  very  un- 
kind !" 

"There!  forget  that,  Thacker,  and  listen  to 
what  I've  got  to  tell  you.  You  know  my  daugh- 
ter—at least  you've  seen  her,"  added  Mr.  Guy- 
on, with  a  rather  painful  recollection  of  several 
broad  hints  which  Thacker  had  given  of  his 
wish  for  an  introduction  to  Katharine — hints 
which  Mr.  Guyon  had  always  carefully  ignored. 

"  I  have  seen  Miss  Guyon,"  was  the  cold 
reply. 

"Yes,  of  course— yes.  Strange  girl,  Tery  re- 
served,  and — afraid  of  society." 

"  Indeed  ?" 

< '  Oh  very  I  been  a  great  drawback  to  her ;  but 
at  last  she  has  consented  to  come  out,  and— 
well,  I  don't  know  that  I  ought  to  say  it  to  any 
one,  but  you're  a  man  not  likely  to  break  confi- 
dence— she's  going  to  make  a  splendid  match." 

"  A  splendid  match,  eh  ?     A  title  ?" 

"A  title?  Pooh  I  much  better  than  that !  A 
millionaire  !  one  of  the  merchant  princes  of  the 
City  I     A  man  whose  name  is  good  on  'Change 


for  I  don't  know  how  much.  What  do  yon  say 
to  that,  Thacker?  Ned  Guyon 's  in  luck  at 
last,  eh?" 

"It  sounds  very  well,  so  far,"  said  Mr. 
Thacker,  quietly.  "  Might  one  venture  to  ask 
the  name  of  the  modem  Croesus  ?" 

"  To  any  one  else  I  should  decline — percmp* 
torily  decline  to  give  it ;  but  it's  different  with 
you,  Thacker;  you*re  an  old  friend.  The  gen- 
tleman's  name  is  Streightley — of  the  fimf  of 
Streightley  and  Son." 

"  Is  it,  by  JoveJ"  cried  Mr.  Thacker,  startled 
out  of  his  usual  quiescence.  "  Bullion  Lane  ? 
— I  know  him  well— by  repute,  tliat  is  to  say, 
not  personally.  If  you've  hooked — I  beg  your 
pardon — if  Mr.  Streightley  is  going  to  marry 
Miss  Guyon,  you've  done  a  splendid  stroke  of 
business." 

"You  think  so?" 

"Think  so— I'm  sure  of  it.  They  say  that 
there's  no  more  far-seeing  man  in  the  City,  and 
his  profits  must  be  tre-mendous." 

"Well,  that's  the  man.  Now  look  here, 
Thaeker,  I'm  open  and  aboveboard  with  you, 
as  two  men  of  the  world,  or  rather  two  men  of 
honor — not  the  same  thing,  ch  ?"^-and  the  old 
man's  eyes  twinkled — "  should  be.  This  thing 
is  well  on ;  a  little  more  will  bring  it  to  comple- 
tion. One  mustn't,  as  they  say,  spoil  the  ship 
for  a  pennor'th  of  tar,  eh  ?  One  mustn't  let  a 
fine  chance  slip  through  one's  fingers  for  want 
of  a  little  gold-dust  to  put  on  one's  hands  to 
render  the  grip  secure,  eh  ?" 

"I  see  your  drift,"  said  Thacker;  "bnt  you 
must  speak  more  plainly." 

"More  plainly  to  you?"  said  Mr.  Guyon,  in 
a  whisper — unconsciously  each  man  had  lower- 
ed his  voice.  "  Well,  what  I  mean  is  this.  If 
this  scheme  turns  out  well,  as  it  will  undoubt- 
edly, if  it  be  only  properly  earned  out — well — 
Katharine  is  devoted  to  me ;  she  will  rule  her 
husband — oh,  never  fear,  she  has  the  spirit  of 
a  dozen  women — and  I  shall  be  in  clover  once 
more,  with  all  my  arrears  eleared  off,  and  a 
handsome  annuity!  But  the  thing  must  be 
properly  managed.  Streightley  mnst  not  take 
fright  at  any  aspect  of  poverty,  or  want  of  means 
rather ;  he  must  not  for  an  instant  imagine  that 
I  am  in  any  way  hampered"  (the  thought  of  the 
£180  bill  flashed  across  him,  but  he  never 
changed  countenance);  "and  he  must  be  prop- 
erly  entertained ;  and  Katharine  must  have  a 
proper  trousseau.  He's  not  the  man  to  speak 
about  settlements,"  added  Mr.  Guyon ;  "and 
if  he  did,  he  must  be  told  that  there  would  be 
nothing  until  my  death." 

"  And  how  is  *  the  thing  to  be  properly  man- 
aged,' and  all  the  rest  of  it  done  ?" 

"I  only  know  one  way,  and  that  is—" 

' '  Speak  out ;  you're  not  generally  reticent  on 
the  score  of  modesty,  Mr.  Guyon." 

"Well — that  is — by  your  holding  over  the 
three  hundred  and  fifty  due  next  week,  and 
making  me  a  farther  advance  of— say  a  thou- 
sand, payable  three  months  after  my  daughter's 
wedding-day."  ^  t 
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Mr.  Thacker  was  silent  fbr  a  few  minates, 
nor  coald  Mr.  Gayon,  intently  scanning  his  face, 
derive  the  smallest  idea -from  its  expression. 
Then  he  made  a  few  rapid  calculations  on  the 
blotting-pad  in  front  of  him,  and  said, 

*'  You  play  for  a  big  stake,  Bfr.  Gujon,  and 
don't  stick  at  asking  trifles  from  yonr  friends. 
Now  I  like  a  big  game ;  it  at  once  invcHts  any 
scheme  with  an  interest  for  me  which  I  can  not 
givt  to  mere  pottering  petty  hazards.  And  I 
don*t  say  that  I  won't  help  yon  in  this — on  cer- 
tain terms — only — '*  • 

"  Your  terms  will  be  your  own,  my  good  fel- 
low," cried  Guyon,  his  eje  sparkling  at  the 
thought  of  success.  *'But  I  don't  like  that 
« only.'     What  is  it  ?     Only  what  ?" 

"Only  that  I  should  like  to  be  introduced  to 
Mr.  Streightley,  and  hare  a  little  talk  with  him ; 
of  course  not  on  the  subject  under  consideration, 
but  on  general  topics,  just  to  get  an  idea  of  him, 
you  know.  It's  a  large  sum  to  advance,  in  ad- 
dition to  outstanding  matters ;  and  Vm  a  man 
of  business,  you  know,  Guyon,  and  Kke'  to  see 
my  way  in  these  things." 

"All  right.  Come  down  with  me  to  the 
City,  and  we'll  hunt  him  up  in  his  den." 

"  No,  I  think  not.  We  business-men  don't 
like  being  hunted  up  in  our  dens,  as  you  call 
them,  unless  our  visitors  bring  us  a  carcase  or 
two  ^  growl  over.  You  go  over  and  see 
Streightley,  and*  bring  him  here  to  lunch  to- 
morrow at  two.  I  leave  you  to  find  the  excnse ; 
your  ready  wit  serves  you  always  in  such  mat- 
ters." 

There  was  a  tinge  of  sarcasm  in  Mr.  Thack- 
er's  voice  as  he  uttered  these  last  words,  but 
Mr.  Guyon  i^as  in  far  too  excited  a  state  to  per- 
ceive it.  So  he  took  his  leave  with  much  ex- 
uberant hand-shaking,  and  started  off  with  much 
self-complacency.  After  his  departure  Mr. 
Thacker  sat  for  some  little  time,  leaning  his 
head  on  his  hands  and  his  elbows  on  the  desk, 
immersed  in  thought.  "  He's  an  unscrupulous 
vagabond,  is  Guyon !"  said  he  to  himself,  after 
a  pause.  "  He's  going  to  sell  that  handsome 
daughter  of  his  as  he  would  a  bit  of  landi  or  a 
diamond  ring,  or  a  reversion  under  a  wilj,  or 
any  thing  that  would  bring  him  money.  A  de- 
termined heartless  dog !  But  he  seems  to  have 
either  played  his  card:)  well,  or  to  have  had  great 
luck  in  hooking  so  big  a  fish  as  Streightley. 
Robert  Streightley!  Yes,  yes;  they  say  he 
pulled  the  Ocean  Marine  through  when  Overcnd 
Gnmeys  had  given  them  up,  and  the  knowing 
ones  looked  for  an  immediate  wind-up,  and  now 
their  shares  are  at  13  premium,  and  there  are 
no  end  of  the  clever  things  he's  done.  He  might 
be  useful  to  me — might  put  me  up  to  two  or 
three  wrinkles  in  the  City,  where  all  is  big,  and 
where  one's  own  natural  talent  has  some  chance 
of  showing  itself.  Hitherto  I've  been  pottering 
on  with  hard-up  swells,  and  men  of  the  Guyon 
stamp — safe  business  enough,  and  remunerative 
so  fiir  it  goes ;  pleasant  too  in  its  introductions 
to  Rood  people ;  but  I  know  enough  peopfe  now, 
and  must  look  to  making  money  as  the  chief 


thing.  And  this  Streightley  is  the  very  man 
who  could  help  me  in  such  a  matter.  If  I  now 
see  him,  I'll  back  myself  to  read  him  like  a 
bouk,  and  then  I'll  see  how  far  this  investment 
of  Gnyon's  is  worth  my  backing." 

A  telegram  found  by  Mr.  Thacker  on  his  ai^ 
rival  at  business  the  next  morning  announced 
that  Mr.  Guyon  and  Mr.  Streightley  would  lunch 
with  him  that  day,  and  at  two  o'clock  the  meal 
was  on  the  table  and  the  convives  were  assem- 
bled. In  addition  to  Guyon,  Streightley,  and 
the  host,  there  were  Lord  BolHndar,  a  pleasant 
old  nobleman,  younger  brother  of  a  deceased 
and  uncle  to  a  live  duke,  who  had  a  limited  in- 
come of  two  hundred  a  year  and  lived  at  the 
rate  of  two  thousand — never  owing  a  penny— ;on 
the  strength  of  the  handles  to  his  name  and  a 
perennial  flow  of  small  talk ;  Sir  Harvey  Fal- 
mer,  a  lieutenant  in  the  2d  Life  Guards,  who 
had  dealings  with  Mr.  Thacker,  and  who  was 
kept  to  lunch  on  the  strength  of  a  recently  ne- 
gotiated bill ;  Mr.  Wufl",  of  the  Theatre  Royal, 
Hatton  Garden ;  and  Mr.  Tocsin,  Q.C.,  the  cel- 
ebrated Old  Bailey  barrister.  The  lunch  was 
admirable  in  itself  and  admirably  served ;  and 
after  the  Champagne  had  circulated  fi-eely,  the 
conversation,  which  at  first  had  been  rather 
slow,  improved  considerably. 

"Doosid  good  Champagne!"  said  Sir  Har- 
vey Falmer,  tossing  off  his  glassful;  "that's 
what  I  always  say  about  yon,  Thacker;  when 
you  give  a  man  a  drink,  it's  a  good  drink,  and 
you  give  it  him  ;  don't  stick  it  in — swipes  and 
gooseberry,  you  know — as  part  of  your  balance".* 

Mr.  Thacker  smiled  somewhat  ghastlily  at 
this  witticism ;  but  Lord  BolHndar  came  to  the 
rescue  by  saying,  "  Good,  good !  deviliKh  smart, 
Falmer!  but  you  fellas  are  in  clover  now.  Why, 
I  reckleckt  the  dook — ^you  reckleckt  the  dook, 
Mr.  Streightley  ?" 

"  I — I  beg  your  pardon— the  duke  ?*' 

"Dook  of  Wellington  I  mean.  He  used  to 
say,  'Hang  your  still  Champagne!' — only  his 
grace  used  a  stronger  term — *  Hang  your  still 
Champagne !  Champagne  without  froth  is  like 
man  without  woman!'  Said  so  indeed,  be- 
gad!" 

"Did  he,  indeed?"  said  Mr.  Tocsin,  in  his 
strident  voice :  "  I  should  have  liked  to  have 
had  his  grace  under  cross-examination  to  prove 
that." 

"I  don't  think  you'd  have  made  much  of 
him.  Tocsin."  said 'Mr.  Thacker.  "What  do 
you  think,  Mr.  Streightley  ?" 

'*  I  ?  I  can't  say,  of  course,  so  far  as  my 
knowledge  of  his  grace  was  concerned ;  but  Fm 
sure — that — ^the  presence  of  ladies  elevates — 
and  refines — and — " 

'*  Of  course  it  does,"  cried  Mr.  Wnfl;  "  Put 
on  a  fellow— I  mean  a  male  fellow-1-to  dance, 
and  see  where  yon  arc.  Patron  of  mine — noble 
lord  who  shall  be  nameless — said  to  me  the 
other  night,  *  Never  again,  Wnif— never  again. 
Many  petticoats  as  you  like ;  but  if  ever  I  see 
again  a  fellow  in  a  low-necked  dress,  with  grapes 
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in  bis  hair,  dancing  at  your  theatre,  damme,  I 
leave  the  house/  '* 

"  The  sentiment  did  him  honor,  whoever  he 
was, '*^ said  Mr.  Tocsin.  *•!  don't  want  to  pry 
into  your  secrets,  Wuff,  but  the  man  was  right, 
and  spoke  like — a  man.  What  is  it  nerves  to 
our  best  efforts?  What  is  it  makes  us  exert 
ourselves?  Not  the  thought  of  the  jury  —  I 
speak  for  myself — not  the  thought  that  we  are 
— are — bending  the  minds  of  a  few  stupid  men 
in — in  a  box ;  but  the  feeling  that  we  are  look- 
ed up  to  and  gaining  renown  in  the  eyes  of — of 
— those  bright  eyes  which  we  wish  to  shine  in 
delight  upon  our  labors." 

"Bravo  !'*  cried  Sir  Harvey  Falmer,  who  was 
rapidly  falling  into  a  maudlin  state. 

*^  Look  at  our  friend  here,"  said  Lord  Bollin- 
dar,  pointing  to  Streightley ;  "  one  of— as  I'm 
given  to  understand ;  never  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  him  before  —  pillars  of  British  com- 
merce. Ask  him  what  prompts  his  men — Jack 
Tars  and  all  that  kind  of  thing — to  brave  storms, 
and  billows,  and  typhoons,  and  whatever  they're 
called,  and  carry  British  commerce  from  pole 
to  pole.  Is  it  the  mere  paltry  gain,  wages,  ad- 
vance-rate, whatever  it  is?  No;  the  poet  — 
what's  his  name? — ^Dibdin — ^has  told  ns  differ- 
ent: Jack's  delight  is  lovely  Nan  —  And  the 
wind  that  blows — And  mill  that  goes — ^And  lass 
that  loves  a  sailor — ^and  all  that." 
^  "There  can,  I  think, "said  Streigl^ley,  "be 
little  doubt  that  the  influence  of  a — a  wife — can 
scarcely  be  overrated.  I— I  think,"  he  added, 
in  a  lower  tone  to  Mr.  Gnyon,  who  was  his  next 
neighbor,  "  that  I've  not  sufficiently  appreciated 
feminine  influence;  but  that  is  a  fault  which 
can  be  remedied,  eh  ?"  And  he  said  this  rather 
nervously. 

"To  a  man  with  your  advantages,  my  dear 
boy,"  said  Guyon, "  delay,  instead  of  being  dan- 
gerous, has  been,  I  may  say,  a  safeguard.  I 
was  making  this  veiy  remark — for,  curiously 
enough,  Tve  taken  a  strong  interest  in  you — to 
my  daughter  this  morning,  and  she  perfectly 
agreed  with  me." 

This  for  a  sample  of  the  conversation.  When 
his  guests  had  gone,  Mr.  Thacker  stood  looking 
at  but  not  seeing  the  debris  of  the  banquet.  He 
was  calmly  feeling  his  chin  and  his  hand,,  and 
saying  to  himself,  "  So  far  so  good.  The  man 
is  weak  as  water,  and  seems  inclined  to  mould 
himself  as  old  Guyon  pleases.  But  I  must  have 
a  look  at  the  girl  before  I  throw  myself  into  the 
scales." 


CHAPTER  V. 

BE8TEB     GOULD. 

"  No  one  but  Miss  Hester  Gould,"  the  old 
nurse  had  answered,  in  reply  to  Ilobert  Streifiht- 
ley's  question;  and  he  had  never  bestowed  a 
thought  upon  the  answer.  What  was  Hester 
Gould  to  him,  or  he  to  Hester  Gonld?  To  the 
first  section  of  this  inquiry  the  present  chapter 


will  furnish  a  reply ;  to  the  second,  time  only ; 
time,  just  then  busy  with  the  beginning  of  many 
complications  in  the.life  of  a  man  whose  career 
had  been  singularly  even,  uneventful,  and  in- 
teresting only  so  far  as  it  had  developed  his 
abilities  and  the  results  of  their  employment. 

The  young  lady,  whose  brief  parley  with  Alice 
had  simply  consisted  of  the  words  reported  to 
her  master  and  darling  by  the  old  nurse,  had 
known  the  unpretending  little  family  at  Brixton 
for  several  years,  and  had  been,  for  the  chief 
of  that  number,  intimate  with  Mrs.  Streightley 
and  her  daughter  Ellen.  This  intimacy,  how- 
ever, was  one-sided;  Hester  Grould  was  com- 
pletely in  the  harmless  and  unimportant  confi- 
dence of  the  two  ladies,  but  they  were  not  in  hers. 
This  was  no  treacherous,  insidious  distinction, 
no  deliberate  preference  of  other  friends,  on 
Hester  Gould's  part ;  for  she  was  a  woman  who 
gave  her  confidence  to  no  one ;  a  woman  of  a 
self-sufficing  nature,  and  the  safest  possible  con- 
fidante, because  she  never  felt  sufficiently  inter- 
ested in  any  one  person  to  betray  another  for 
his  or  her  sake.  No  one  could  justly  accuse 
Hester  Gould  of  flattery  or  fawning,  yet  she  in- 
duced her  acquaintances  to  conceive  enthusi- 
astic friendships  for  her,  and  to  tell  her  their 
most  intimate  concerns,  to  discover  that  she  was 
indispensable  to  their  comfort,  and  the  dearest 
creature  in  the  world ;  to  declare  that  they  did 
not  know  what  they  should  do  without  her,  and 
that  her  advice  was  always  the  best.  How  did 
the  girl,  without  descending  to  the  despicable 
meanness  of  toadyism,  achieve  popularity  in  her 
narrow  sphere,  though  she  was  undeniably  hand- 
some, and  that,  too,  after  a  fashion  that  was  ca- 
pable of  development  into  downright  beauty  of 
a  high  type,  if  circumstances  had  been  more  fa- 
vorable to  her?  She  achieved  it  by  "  masterly 
Inactivity."  Whether  she  had  thought  over  tlie 
life  that  lay  before  her,  had  formed  a  philosophy 
of  her  own,  and'decided  upon  a  line  of  conduct 
as  the  result  of  her  meditations,  before  she  left 
the  second-rate  boarding-school  at  Feckham, 
where  she  had  acquired  all  the  technical  educa- 
tion she  possessed,  it  would  be  impossible  to  say, 
and  the  supposition  that  she  had  done  so  ap- 
pears unnatural  and  far-fetched.  It  was  proba- 
bly partly  by  the  instinct  of  native  shrewdness, 
and  partly  by  the  exercise  of  precocious  powers 
of  observation,  that  Hester  Gould  discovered 
that  the  great  art  of  making  herself  agreeable 
consisted  in  letting  her  friends  talk  to  her  of 
themselves,  without  claiming  a  reciprocal  right. 
However  that  may  have  been,  she  observed  as  a 
rule  strict  reticence  concerning  her  own  affiiirs, 
and  endured  with  smiling  patience,  paying  her 
friends  that  subtlest  of  compliments,  undivided 
attention ;  and  displaying  interest,  which,  if  not 
demonstrative,  was  practical,  in  the  fullest  de- 
tails concerning  theirs.  She  was  of  a  cold,  si- 
lent, repressed  nature,  not  exactly  unamiable 
or  false,  but  a  woman  who  might  become  either 
under  circumstances  more  disadvantageous  than 
hers  were  at  present,  or  might  expand  under  fa- 
Yorable  and  fostering  influences  into  a  higher 
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type  of  womanhood  than  she  either  phjsicallj 
or  intellectaally  indicated  now. 

Hester  Gould  was  a  handsome  woman  at 
twenty,  a  period  of  life  wliich  she  had  reached 
only  a  few  days  before  that  on  which  she  had 
made  affectionate  inqniries  for  Ellen  Streight- 
ley;  but  she  would  probably  be  a  handsomer 
woman  at  thirty,  and  if  she  then  fulfilled  the  la- 
tent promise  of  beauty,  would  have  a  fair  chance 
of  retaining  it  long  past  the  period  at  which  the 
loveliness  of  women,  in  all  but  very  exceptional 
cases,  ceases  to  be  a  fact,  and  becomes  a  mem- 
ory. She  was  tall  and  full-formed,  but  as  yet 
she  wanted  gracefulness.  She  had  handsome 
features,  and  fine,  keen  dark  eyes ;  but  her  face 
had  not  suflScient  color,  and  her  eyes  had  too 
little  depth;  they  lacked  intensity ;  not  that  they 
were  shifty  and  uncertain,  but  that  they  bore  the 
Tague,  absent  expression  which  tells  of  discon- 
tent, not  particular,  but  general.  Looking  at- 
tentively at  Hester  Gould,  one  given  to  studying 
character  in  faces  would  know  that  there  was 
incongruity  between  the  actual  and  the  poten- 
tial position  of  the  girl.  Without  restlessness, 
without  impatience,  always  ruled  by  common 
•ense,  she  seemed  to  be  a  person  who  had  some- 
thing in  view,  which,  if  not  a  firm  resolve,  was 
at  least  a  cherished  purpose.  The  tenor  of  her 
life  was  even  and  simple  enough,  and  there  was 
nothing  remarkable  in  her  history.  Her  parents 
had  been  plain  people :  her  father,  secretary  to 
an  old-established  insurance  office,  had  patron- 
ized the  concern  to  the  extent  of  secnring  a  de- 
cent sum  for  the  maintenance  of  his  sister  and 
only  child.  Her  mother,  who  had  "  disobliged 
her  family,"  as  the  phrase  is,  by  her  marriage, 
had  died  when  Hester  was  a  baby;  and  the 
only  member  of  the  disobliged  family  now  liv- 
in^lf  was  a  wealthy  ship-owner,  who  had  declined 
to  take  any  notice  of  the  sister  who  had  disgmced 
herself  by  wedding  a  poor  roan.  Mr.  Gould 
came  of  parents  quite  as  well-bom  as  his  wife's : 
they  were  all  of  the  respectable  tradesman  class, 
but  their  standard  was  one  of  money  value,  and 
he  did  not  come  up  to  it.  They  might  have 
helped  him  to  approach  it  without  inconven- 
iencing themselves,  but  they  did  not  consider  or 
care  about  that,  and  the  breach  had  been  com- 
plete ;  indeed,  it  had  soon  become  irremediable ; 
for  Mrs.  Gould  had  survived  her  marriage  only 
.  four  years,  and  had  died,  taking  her  .infant  son 
with  her  away  from  all  family  quarrels  and  hu- 
man affairs.  Hester  grew  up,  under  the  kind- 
ly, timid,  narrow-minded  charge  of  her  aunt,  a 
meek  spinster,  given  to  the  perusal  and  distri- 
bution of  tracts,  and  to  the  freqnentation  of 
meeting-houses  where  the  doctrine  was  strong 
and  the  preaching  unctuous.  The  child  became 
''too  much"  for  her  timid  aunt  and  her  de- 
pressed father  at  an  early  period  of  her  exist- 
ence, and  even  rebelled  against  the  vicarious 
authority  of  Miss  Gould's  favorite  "  ministers ;" 
so  she  was  sent  to  school,  and  there  also  she 
gave  no  little  trouble  for  a  time.  But  common 
sense  was  always  Hester's  strong  point,  and  it 
came  to  her  assistance.     School  was  far  from 


pleasant,  she  reflected,  bnt  home  was  worse; 
and  as  she  had  no  power  to  provide  herself  with 
a  third  alternative  at  present,  she  would  abide 
by  the  lesser  of  two  evils,  and  turn  it  to  all  the 
advantage  she  could.  The  result  of  this  ration- 
al conclusion  was  that  Hester  Gould  profited  te 
the  utmost  by  the  limited  quantity  and  mediocre 
quality  of  the  education  administered  at  Labur- 
num Lodge,  and  acquired  at  least  a  foundation 
on  which  to  build  afterward  according  to  her 
taste. 

The  discretion  evinced  by  the  school-girl  was 
a  clew  to  her  character.  No  one  was  more  pop- 
ular among  the  small  and  far  from  distinguished 
community ;  but  only  the  girls  whose  social  po- 
sition was  a  little  higher  than  her  own  could 
claim  Hester  as  an  intimate  friend.  The  gush- 
ing nonsense  of  school  friendships  had  little  at- 
traction for  her,  and  she  contracted  none  that 
she  did  not  contemplate  maintaining  when  the 
association  which  had  produced  them  should 
have  ceased.  Hester  was  not  brilliantly  clever ; 
there  was  not  the  least  soup^on  of  genius  about 
her;  bnt  she  was  certainly  a  superior  person  in 
intellect,  in  manners,  and  in  appearance,  to  the 
companions  of  her  studies,  the  sharers  of  her 
school  life,  in  that  most  unbearable  kind  of  in- 
timacy which  means  contact  without  compan- 
ionship. When  she  went  home  for  the  holi- 
days, things  were  not  much  better.  She  had 
been  fond  of  her  father  in  a  quiet  way,  though 
she  had  taken  his  intellectual  measure  pretty 
accurately;  and  almost  as  soon  as  she  had  ar- 
rived.at  the  conclusion  that  their  life  was  on  a 
dull,  mean  scale,  had  recognized  his  inability  to 
elevate  or  enliven  it. 

'*  We  should  grub  on  like  this  all  our  lives, 
if  it  depended  on  hitn,"  the  girl  had  said  to  her- 
self in  emphatic,  if  not  elegant  soliloquy ;  and 
there  had  been  no  willful  disrespect  to  the  hon- 
est, humdrum,  unobservant  father  in  the  re- 
mark, only  Hester's  unclouded  perception  and 
resolute  custom  of  telling  herself  the  truth. 
When  she  was  a  little  over  fifteen  years  old  her 
fiither  died,  and  she  had  to  endure,  in  addition 
to  her  natural  grief,  which  was  unfeigned  and 
sore,  a  declension  in  position,  and  a  narrowing 
of  the  narrow  income,  which  at  its  best  she  had 
regarded  with  impatience,  very  keen,  thongh 
never  expressed,  or  permitted  to  escape  her  by 
so  much  as  a  gesture.  Her  aunt  moved  into  a 
smaller  house  in  an  inferior  situation,  discharged 
one  of  the  two  female  servants  who  had  com- 
posed their  modest  establishment,  and  told  Hes- 
ter she  hoped  she  had  profited  sufficiently  by  her 
music  and  singing  lessons  to  go  on  without  a 
master,  for  she  could  no  longer  afford  to  con- 
tinue them. 

Hester  bore  the  alteration  with  apparent  equa- 
nimity, but  she  took  a  resolution  and  acted  upon 
it.  She  was  a  musician  by  nature,  and  music 
was  the  one  branch  of  study  to  which  she  had 
taken  with  avidity,  and  which  she  had  pursued 
with  unrclaxed  industry.  She  went  to  the 
schoolmistress  (the  establishment  had  not  yet 
attained  to  the  distinaion  ofpossessing:  a  '*lady 
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principar')  and  asked  her  to  put  her  in  the  im- 
mediatelj-to-be-vacated  place  of  a  pupil-teacher, 
allowing  her  to  continue  her  own  music  and 
singing  lessons  as  an  equivalent  for  her  services. 
The  proposition  took  Miss  Nickson  by  surprise ; 
but  she  knew  Hester  Gould's  abilities  and  popu- 
larity, and  though  she  did  not  like  the  girl  par- 
ticularly, she  trusted  her  fully.  It  never  oc- 
curred to'^the  schoolmistress — a  simple  woman, 
and  a  favorable  specimen  of  a  generally  disa- 
greeable class — that  Hester  had  not  made  the 
proposition  at  her  aunt's  suggestion,  while  that 
young  lady  contented  herself  with  informing 
Miss  Lavinia  Gould  by  letter  of  what  she  had 
done.  '*I  don't  lose  caste  by  it  here,  where 
they  all  know  me  and  I  have  been  on  equal 
terms  with  them,"  thought  Hester,  '*and  my 
only  chance  of  getting  out  of  our  odious  mean 
existence  is  by  making  all  I  can  of  such  educa- 
tion as  I  can  get.  I  shall  have  to  teach  any- 
how, and  I  can  fit  myself  for  teaching  a  better 
class  of  people  here."  It  was  not  a  stupid  cal- 
culation for  so  young  a  head,  and  it  turned  out 
perfectly  correct.  Hester  did  not  lose  caste 
when  her  schoolfellows  became  her  pupils,  and 
her  teachers,  in  their  turn,  took  additional  pains 
with  her  when  they  knew  the  object  with  which 
she  was  learning.       * 

Among  Hester's  intimates  for  several  of  her 
school  years  was  Ellen  Streightley,  a  girl  who 
loved  and  worshiped  one  who  was  in  most  re- 
spects her  opposite  with  a  kind  of  enthusiasm 
not  rare  among  unworldly  natures,  in  which  the 
intellect  is  much  less  powerful  than  the  feelings. 
The  boarding-school  at  Feckham  was  not  alto- 
gether such  an  establishment  as  Miss  Streight- 
ley should  have  been  kept  at  beyond  the  period 
of  primary  instruction ;  but  her  mother  was  a 
fih/t  gentle,  unworldly  woman,  who  did  not  un- 
derstand any  thing  about  social  ambition,  and, 
provided  she  found  her  daughter  brought  up  in 
sound  morals  and  ^ood  manners,  would  not  have 
considered  for  a  moment  whether  her  associates 
were  of  a  higher  class  than  her  ovm^  or  came  of 
richer  or  poorer  people,  Mrs.  Streightley  had 
•  never  changed  her  mode  of  life  in  accordance 
with  her  increased  means ;  she  had  bu(  a  nar- 
row circle,  which  was,  however,  quite  satisfac- 
tory to  her,  and  she  regarded  the  commercial 
and  financial  magnates  with  whom  her  son  as- 
sociated on  the  rare  occasions  of  his  **  going 
into  society"  as  completely  out  of  the  sphere  of 
herself  and  her  daughter.  This  daughter  was 
very  dear  to  her ;  a  tranquil,  gentle,  congenial 
companion,  a  child  T^hq  had  never  given  her  an 
hour's  true  anxiety  in  her  life,  and  had  even  had 
the  measles  and  the  whooping-cough  much 
more  lightly  and  favorably  than  other  children. 
Ellen  Streightley  was  short,  slight,  and  extreme- 
ly fair.  She  was  not  exactly  pretty,  but  the 
ealm  sweetness  of  her  face  was  very  winning, 
and  the  perfect  candor  and  gentleness  which  sat 
■pon  her  smooth  forehead  and  looked  out  of  her 
full  blue  eyes  had  an  unwearying  charm  for 
those  who  knew  how  true  these  indications  were 
ef  the  mind  and  heart  within.     Ellen  Streight- 


ley loved  her  mother  and  her  brother  Robert 
with  all  the  devotion  and  dutifulness  of  her  na- 
ture, but  Hester  Gould  she  loved  with  enthusi- 
asm in  addition.  From  the  first  Hester's  strong 
mind  had  charmed  and  swayed  her,  and  the 
imagination  of  the  girl,  not  very  vivid  and  but 
rarely  awakened,  had  surrounded  her  with  a 
halo  of  its  weaving.  Had  Hester's  moral  na- 
ture been  much  or  openly  defective,  she  never 
would  have  won  this  tribute  of  love  and  worship 
from  Ellen  Streightley,  who  had  good  sense  to 
come  in  aid  of  her  high  principle  and  her  per- 
fect purity  of  heart,  but  who  succumbed  to  the 
superiority  of  Hester  with  a  delighted  submis- 
sion. When  they  were  children  together,  Hes- 
ter's word  had  been  the  other's  law,  and  had 
any  thing  been  needed  to  perfect  her  love  and 
admiration,  Hester's  conduct  in  yoluntarily  as- 
suming the  position  of  pupil-teacher  in  order 
that  her  aunt  might  suffer  as  little  as  possible 
from  their  narrow  circumstances  would  have 
supplied  their  complements  There  was  no 
falsehood  in  this  statement,  made  by  Hester  to 
her  friend.  It  was  quite  true,  only  it  was  not 
the  whole  of  her  motive,  but  a  part,  and  not  the 
chief  part  of  it. 

And  Hester — what  was  her  share  in  this 
strict  and  loving  alliance  ?  Decidedly  she  liked 
Ellen  Streightley  very  much,  and  she  prized 
highly,  without  comprehending  it  altogether,  the 
enthusiastic  affection  of  which  she  was  the  ob- 
ject, the  unreserved  confidence  of  which  she  was 
the  recijtient.  She  liked  the  Saturdays  and 
Sundays  which  she  passed  at  Mrs.  Streightley 's 
house  at  Brixton  when  Ellen's  school-days  had 
come  to  a  conclusion,  and  her  friend  coaxed 
Miss  Lavinia  Gould  to  spare  Hester  to  her — a 
request  that  lady  did  not  hesitate  to  grant,  as 
she  had  very  little  need  of  her  niece's  society ; 
her  **  Sabbaths,"  as  she  punctiliously  called 
them,  being  passed  in  hot  untiring  chase  of  pop- 
ular preachers,  according  to  her  notions  of  pop- 
ularity and  estimate  of  preachers.  She  de- 
clined to  join  the  family  party  on  Sundays, 
firstly  on  Sabbatarian  principles,  secondly  be- 
cause the  Streightleys  were  ''Church  of  En- 
gland," and  she  hated  that  persuasion  only  a  lit- 
tie  less  than  the  Roman  Communion,  and  the 
opposition  chapel  which  set  itself  against  the 
ministrations  of  her  own  particular  pastor  and 
saint,  the  Rev.  Mnlachy  Farrell,  a  powerful  con- 
troversialist, and  a  convert  from  the  Romish  her- 
esy and  abomination  of  desolation.  Ellen  had 
enjoined  her  mother  to  exert  herself  to  *'make 
a  connection"  for  Hester,  when  her  days  of  pu- 
pil-teachership  came  to  a  conclusion ;  that  lady 
had  obediently  exerted  herself;  Miss  Kickson 
had  done  as  much  for  the  girl,  with  whom  she 
had  never  had  occasion  to  find  a  fault,  but  who, 
she  rather  remorsefully  admitted  to  herself, 
had  never  "  gained  on  her"  in  all  the  years  of 
their  association ;  and  Hester,  at  twenty  years 
old,  when  we  meet  her  first,  was  established  as 
a  teacher  of  music,  with  a  respectable  connec- 
tion, and  occupied  with  her  aunt  a  pretty  small 
house  near  the  Brixton  Villa,  which  in  elegance 
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and  habitableneis  was  a  considerable  improve- 
ment on  that  in  which  her  father  had  lived  and 
died. 

Ellen  Streightlej  had  never  cooled  or  waver- 
ed in  her  love  for  Hester ;  and  her  mother  liked 
the  girl  very  much,  thovgh  she  sometimes  had 
an  uncomfortable  sort  of  feeling  that  she  did 
not  understand  her  perfectly — that  Hester  might 
perhaps  be  *'too  much"  for  her  and  Ellen,  if 
she  should  think  it  worth  her  while  to  be  so. 
Bat  the  kind  lady  was  little  given  to  mental  ex- 
ercises of  any  troublesome  description,  and  nev- 
er thought  of  analyzing  her  sensations.  That 
she  was  an  exceptional  person,  singularly  un- 
suspicious, .and  unlike  mothers  in  general,  may 
surely  be  conceded,  when  it  is  stated  that  it 
sever  occurred  to  her  to  think  that  Hester  might 
possibly  be  a  dangerous  intimate  for  Robert,  her 
beloved  and  precious  son,  or  could  cherish  any 
design  or  idea  whereof  he  made  part.  Mrs. 
Streightiey  loved  her  son-better  than  she  loved 
Ellen — a  preference  which  the  girl  accepted  as 
a  matter  of  course,  and  believed. to  be  perfectly 
just  and  well  founded.  He  was  Robert,  their 
Robert,  the  most  important,  the  most  beloved  of 
men,  and  of  course  it  was  all  right ;  and  the  two 
women  did  but  follow  the  example  of  thousands 
of  their  sex,  whose  perceptions  and  ideas  are 
confined  within  a  small  circle,  and  whose  social 
sphere  and  enjoyments  resemble  a  mill,  and  the 
going  round  therein  performed  by  patient  and 
tolerably  well-fed  beasts.  Robert  was  an  ami- 
able man  on  the  whole;  he  gave  no  more 
trouble  in  the  household  than  was  inseparable 
from  the  circumstance  that  he  was  a  man  and 
"didn't  understand  things,**  as  the  household 
phrase  has  it,  and  he  loved  his  mother  devoted- 
ly, and  Ellen  very  much  indeed.  It  had  never 
occurred  to  him  that  her  life  was  a  dull  one,  and 
that  he  was  rich  enough  to  make  it  a  very  differ- 
ent life,  if  he  would  but  waken  up  and  look  away 
from  his  counting-house,  learn  sympathy,  and 
consider  what  was  the  real  meaning  and  worth 
of  money.  He  had  never  thought  of  the  light 
and  color,  the  stir  and  healthful  pleasure  he 
might  diffuse  through  the  decorous,  comfortable, 
neutral-tinted  existence  of  the  Brixton  Villa ; 
he  had  never  noticed  their  absence ;  and  as  he 
had  no  notion  of  the  life  led  by  other  girls,  on 
whom  money  was  lavishly  expended,  and  for 
whose  delectation  whole  household  systems  were 
organized,  there  was  no  standard  of  comparison 
in  his  mind.  He  was  so  much  older  than  his 
sister,  so  much  nearer  his  mother's  age  than 
hers,  that,  while  perfect  affection  had  always 
subsisted  between  them,  it  had  not  been  accom- 
panied with  much  intimacy,  and  his  confidences, 
which  were  wholly  confined  to  business  mat- 
ters, had  been  restricted  to  his  mother,  on  whose 
mind  it  had  never  dawned  that  any  improve- 
ment in  their  household  affiiirs  could  be  desir- 
able,  who  had  never  looked  or  desired  to  look 
outside  the  circle  in  which  she  moved,  and  who 
would  have  received  any  suggestion  of  an  in- 
crease of  Ellen's  social  opportunities  and  enjoy- 
ments with  entire  incredulity.     To  her  Ellen 


was  as  yet  little  i);iore  than  a  child ;  and  though, 
if  he  had  been  asked  what  was  her  age,  and  had 
paused  to  think  the  matter  over,  Robert  would 
have  perceived  the  absurdity  of  so  regarding  a 
girl  of  nineteen,  by  no  means  childish  of  her 
years,  though  simple  and  unworldly  as  few  chil- 
dren are  in  these  progressive  ditys,  he  practical- 
ly shared  her  delusion. 

Robert  was  almost  as  mnch  accustomed  to 
see  Hester  Gould  as  he  was  to  see  Ellen.  The 
girls  were  together  as  much  as  possible,  due 
consideration  being  had  to  Hester's  occupations, 
and  the  social  duties  and  privileges  of  her  **  con- 
nection,** which  slie  never  neglected.  She  led 
an  infinitely  pleasanter  life  than  did  Ellen  ;  for 
she  was  very  popular  among  her  pupils,  and 
many  of  their  number  contrived  to  extend  to 
her  their  own  amusements  and  pleasures.  She 
had  not  much  leisure,  but  she  was  under  no 
painful  necessity  to  overwork  herself;  her  occu- 
pation need  never  degenerate  into  slavery,  and 
such  hours  as  she  could  devote  to  recreation  she 
could  always  find  recreation  to  fill.  She  pos- 
sessed perfect  health  and  an  even  temper ;  not 
according  to  the  cynical  saying,  **  A  good  diges- 
tion and  a  bad  heart" — not  yet,  at  least.  Up 
to  the  present  time,  nothing  in  Hester's  conduct 
had  indicated  badness  of  heart ;  a  little  coldness 
perhaps,  but  unperceived,  and  resolution  whose 
inflexibility  might  have  been  suspected,  but  that 
her  resolves  had  all  been  in  the  direction  of 
right  and  duty.  If  any  body  had  asked  Robert 
Streightiey  whether  he  was  acquainted  with 
Miss  Hester  Gould,  he  would  have  unhesita- 
tingly replied  that  he  knew  her  most  intimately 
— as  well  as  his  own  sister,  and  he  would  have 
made  such  an  answer  in  perfect  good  faith.  It 
would  not  have  been  true,  nevertheless.  If  any 
one  had  asked  Hester  Gould  whether  she  knew 
Robert  Streightiey,  she  would  have  replied  that 
he  was  an  acquaintance  of  hers,  being  the  broth- 
er of  one  of  her  dearest  friends— (Hester  would 
not  have  said  her  "  dearest  friend,"  for  such  a 
sweeping  phrase  might  have  been  repeated  to 
her  detriment),  and  she  would  have  said  it  in  a 
tone  calculated  to  convince  the  questioner  that 
her  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Streightiey  was  of 
the  most  formal  and  conventional  kind.  In 
this  instance  the  reply  would  only  have  had 
the  exterior  of  truth,  for  no  one  in  thci  world — 
certainly  not  the  man  himself — knew  Robert 
Streightiey  as  well,  as  thoroughly  as  Hester 
Gould  knew  him.  Not  his  sister,  who  would 
talk  cheerily  about  her  brother,  and  extol  his 
genius, his  temper,  and  his  personal  appearance; 
not  his  mother,  who  would  tell  Hester  a  doz- 
en times  in  a  week  that  he  had  never  caused 
her  an  hour's  anxiety,  and  who  never,  admitted 
that  he  had  a  fault,  except  his  tiresome  objec- 
tion to  sitting  for  his  photograph ;  not  the  old 
nurse,  who  would  scold  Robert  freely  enou^ih  her- 
self, but  in  whose  hearing  no  one  would  have 
had  the  boldness  to  declare  him  subject  to  the 
faults,  the  misfortunes,  or  the  maladies  of  hu- 
manity. It  was  a  fbrtunate  circumstance  that. 
Hester  Gould  had  perfectly  read  Robert  Streight- 
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ley*s  character,  and  had,  ivithoat  any  thing  like 
impertinent  inquisitiveness,  acquired  a  thorough  ! 
knowledge  of  the  family  history  and  his  personal 
antecedents;  for,  some  time  before  the  period 
of  her  friend*8  visit  to  Yorkshire,  Hester  Gould 
had  made  np  her  mind  that  she  would  marry 
Bobert  Streightley  if  possible,  and  Ellen's  last 
letter  had  induced  her  to  think  of  doing  so  at 
an  earlier  period  than  she  had  previously  con- 
templated. 

**  I  don*t  know  that  EUen^s  marriage  will  not 
be  the  best  thing  that  could  possibly  happen  for 
me,"  said  Hester  to  herself,  as  she  walked  brisk- 
ly away  from  Bobert  Streightley's  house  after 
her  parley  with  old  Alice.  "Of  course  her 
brother  won't  oppose  it,  though  the  girl  is  a 
greater  fool  than  I  thought  her,  to  marry  a  man 
with  no  greater  ambition  than  to  ^pend  his  life 
among  filthy  savages,  teaching  them  a  religion 
entirely  unsuitable  to  their  condition  of  life  and 
status  in  creation.  I  hope  they  won*t  eat  him. 
^at  least  I  hope  they  won't  eat  her;  but  she 
will  be  better  away.  I  should  never  succeed 
in  curing  her  of  Brixton  ways,  and  she  has  real- 
ly no  tastes  to  be  developed.  It  will  be  a  good 
opportunity,  when  she  will  be  divided  between 
love  for  her  Decimus  —  what  a  name  to  be  in 
love  with ! — and  distress  at  leaving  her  mother, 
to  furnish  her  with  a  suggestion  concerning  a 
substitute :  it  must  come  entirely  from  her,  of 
course." 

Thus  thinking,  Hester  Gould  reached  home. 
She  greeted  Aunt  Lavinia  kindly ;  she  was  scru- 
pulously dutiful  and  attentive  to  her  wishes,  ex- 
cept in  respect  to  meetings  and  ministers ;  sat 
down  cheerfully  to  her  tea,  during  which  meal 
she  quite  enlivened  the  pensive  spinster  by  her 
gayety,  and  then  went  to  her  piano  for  what  she 
called  a  **real  good  practice."  Hour  after 
hour  she  sat  there,  filling  the  room  and  the 
house  with  music ;  and  at  length  she  sang,  at 
her  aunt's  request,  the  very  same  song — of  a 
trifling  kind,  which  Hester  rather  despised,  but 
sang  because  it  was  popular — with  which  Kath- 
arine Guyon  was  at  the  selfsame  hour  achieving 
the  "final  pulverization'*  of  Bobert  Streight- 
ley's  heart. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

IN  CHAMBERS. 

The  sammer  sun,  bright,  warm,  and  cheer- 
ing, only  just  past  the  zenith  of  hb  annual  glo- 
ry, illumined  the  Temple  Gardens,  still  farther 
withering  the  turf,  which  had  been  worn  by  the 
promenaders  of  the  season  into  a  very  bald  and 
ragged  state;  gladdening  the  hearts  of  country- 
bred  nurse-maids  with  reminiscences  of  their 
earlier  days,  when  their  virgin  hearts  were  yet 
untouched  by  the  charms  of  deceiters  in  mili- 
tary or  police  uniforms ;  loved  and  cherished  by 
the  valetudinarians,  poor  and  old,  to  whom  this 
dty  garden  was  the  nearest  imitation  of  God*8 


country  which  they  were  able  to  afford,  and 
who,  secluded  during  the  winter  in  Strand  side- 
street  lodging-houses,  ventured  thither  for  their 
daily  meed  of  light  and  air ;  glancing  merrily 
on  the  turbid  Thames ;  and  even  throwing  en- 
livening glances  into  the  topmost  stoiy  of  the 
house  in  Crown -Office  Bow,  which  Bobeit 
Streightley  had  visited  one  memorable  night, 
and  wherein  one  of  its  joint  tenants  now  sat 
hard  at  work. 

And,  indeed,  let  him  come  when  he  might, 
in  his  spring  weakness,  in  his  summer  glory,  in 
his  autumn  grandeur,  in  the  feeble  struggles 
which  he  made*  during  winter,  the  sun  would 
never  have  found  Charles  Yeldham  in  any  other 
condition.  Work  was  his^lifc,  his  idol.  As  a 
very  young  man,  when  he  first  quitted  Oxford, 
htf  had  prayed  to  be  successful  in  the  profession 
which  he  had  chosen,  and  which  he  had  gone 
into  heart  and  soul.  He  had  vowed  that  if  his 
labors  were  only  rewarded  with  success,  there 
should  be  scarcely  any  end  to  them ;  and  now, 
when  he  had  no  rival  as  a  cpnveyancing  barris- 
ter among  his  coevals  and  very  few  superiors 
among  his  seniors,  he  still  kept  grinding  on. 
Not  intended  by  nature  for  such  slavery,  as  you 
can  tell  in  one  glance  at  his  physique^  at  his 
broad  chest,  long  sinewy  arms  and  legs,  and  big 
white  hands ;  not  destitute  of  an  appreciation 
of  fun,  as  yon  can  see  in  his  bright  blue  eyes, 
his  large  happy  month,  and  the  deep  dimples  of 
his  cheeks;  what  would  be  generally  called  a 
** jolly  man,"  with  thick  brown  curling  hair,  and 
a  clear  skin,  and  a  great  hearty  laugh,  breaking 
out  whenever  it  had  the  chance. 

Which  was  not  very  often.  There  is  nothing 
very  humorous  in  conveyancing,  and  in  convey- 
ancing Charles  Yeldham's  life  was  passed.  Gor- 
don Frere,  returning  from  a  ball,  a  supper,  or 
one  of  his  "  outings,"  would  hear  the  roar  of 
Yeldham *s  shower-bath  as  he  came  up  the  suirs, 
or  would  see  him,  bright  and  rosy,  deep  in  his 
books  or  scratching  away  with  his  pen,  as  he, 
Frere,  with  his  gibus  hat  on  one  side,  his  collars 
danced  down  into  a  state  of  limp  despondency, 
and  with  a  faded  camellia  in  his  butron-hole, 
peered  into  the  common  sitting-room  before  he 
crawled  to  bed.  Five  in  the  summer,  six  in 
the  winter— these  were  Charles  Yeldham*s  hours 
of  rising.  Then,  after  his  cold  bath  and  his 
hurried  toilet,  what  he  called  '*treadmiir'  till 
eight.  A  sharp  run  five  times  round  the  Tem- 
ple Gardens,  no  matter  what  the  weather,  a  hur- 
ried breakfast — chop,  bacon,  eggs,  what-not,  and 
at  it  again,  **  treadmill"  till  two.  Broad-and- 
cheese,  a  pint  bottle  of  AUsopp,  a  pipe— genei-al- 
ly  smoked  as  he  leaned  out  of  the  window  look- 
ing on  to  the  river  —  and  '*  treadmill*'  till  half 
past  six.  Old  shooting-coat  changed  for  more 
presentable  garment,  hands  washed,  and  Mr. 
Yeldham  walked  to  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Club,  where  he  would  eat  a  light  dinner,  take  a 
very  small  quantity  of  wine,  and  walk  back  to 
the  Temple  to  have  a  final  turn  of  ^'treadmiir 
until  half  past  eleven,  when  he  would  turn  into 
bed.     Ho  had  reduced  sleep  to  a  minimum,  as- 
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eertained  that  fiye  and  a  half  honn  were  exact- 
ly sufficient  for  a  man,  and  never  wasted  a 
wink. 

There  was  no  absolute  occasion  for  Charles 
YeldMhn  to  slave  in  this  manner ;  but  when  he 
commenced  his  work  he  had  had  a  powerful  in- 
centive to  industry,  and  he  had  found  the  work 
grow  on  him  until  he  absolutely  took  delight  in 
it.  He  was  the  only  son  of  the  Honorable  and 
Reverend  Stratford  Yeldham,  a  cadet  of  the 
Aylmer  family,  who  had  been  content  to  marry 
the  daughter  of  the  clergyman  with  whom  he 
had  read  during  one  long  vacation,  and  after- 
ward to  go  into  orders  and  take  up  the  family 
living  in  Norfolk.  The  living  was  not  a  very 
rich  one,  and  Charley,  who  loved  his  father  after 
a  fashion  not  very  common  now  among  young 
men,  and  who  knew  that  the  old  gentleman  had 
somewhat  pinched  and  straitened  himself  to 
•end  his  son  to  college  with  a  proper  allowance, 
had  made  up  his  mind  not  only  that  all  that  had 
been  spent  on  him  should  be  repaid,  but  that  his 
sister  Constance^- his  own  dear  little  sister — 
should  have  such  a  dowiy  as  would  enable  her 
to  decline  any  offer  whose  advantages  were 
merely  pecuniary,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
bring  an  adequate  income  to  the  man  of  whom 
her  heart  should  approve.  The  hope  of  accom- 
plishing this  end  lightened  Charles  Yeldham's 
labor,  and  kept  him  at  his  desk  and  among  his 
law-books  without  an  idea  of  repining,  general- 
ly indeed  with  a  sense  of  positive  pleasure. 

He  was  at  his  desk  that  pleasant  summer  aft- 
ernoon, when  all  nature  outside  was  so  bright 
and  gay,  so  deeply  engaged,  that  he  paid  not  the 
slightest  attention  to  the  sound  of  the  key  in  the 
outer  door,  and  only  looked  up  when  he  felt  a 
hand  on  his  shoulder  and  saw  Gordon  ITrere 
standing  beside  him. 

**  Grinding  away,  Charley,**  said  that  young 
gentleman ;  **  hard  at  it  as  usual." 

"Just  the  same  as  ever,  old  boy,"  replied 
Yeldham,  **  but  just  as  ready  as  ever  to  knock 
off  for  five  minutes — exactly  five  minutes,  mind 
— and  have  a  chat  with  you.  So  there  I" — lay- 
ing down  his  pen — *'now,  then,  let*s  begin. 
Where  have  yon  been  all  the  morning?  I  say, 
you*re  rather  a  greater  swell  than  usual,  are  yon 
not,  (jordon  ?*• 

*' Eh— swell?  no,  I  don*t  think  so.  Emerged 
just  a  little  bit  from  the  chrysalis  state  perhaps, 
but  not  much.  But  the  least  bit  of  color  lights 
np  tremendously  and  looks  radiant  beside  your 
old  blacks  and  grays.  What  a  fellow  yon  are, 
Charley  I  I  wish  youM  go  in  for  another  style 
of^ggery,  and  just  go  to  Poole.'* 

"  Go  to  Poole !  God  forbid !  **  said  Yeldham, 
with  ludicrous  energy.  **  Why,  my  dear  fellow, 
if  I  were  to  be  seen  in  a  coat  of  that  sort'* — 
touching  the  silk-lined  skirts  ef  Frere*s  frock — 
"or  in  a  pair  of  trowsers  that  fitted  me  like 
those,  there*s  not  an  attorney  in  London  would 
give  me  any  more  employment.  No,  sir !  In 
Store  Street,  Tottenham-Court  Road,  resides  the 
artificer  who  for  years  has  built  my  garments 
on  what  he  assures  me  are  sound  mathematical 


principles,  and  I  shall  continue  to  employ  him 
until  one  of  us  is  removed  to  a  sphere  where 
clothes  are  unnecessary.  And  now,  once  more, 
where  have  you  been  all  this  morning?" 

"Ah!  that's  exactly  what  I  came  home  to 
talk  to  you  about.  IVe  been  calling  on  a 
deuced  pretty  girl,  Master  Charley,  and  I  want 
to  tell  you  all  about  it.** 

"A  very  pretty  girl,  eh?**  said  Yeldham,  in 
rather  a  hard  tone  of  voice.  **A  very  pretty 
girl !     All  right,  my  boy ;  tell  away.** 

"I  think  Tve  mentioned  her  before,  Char- 
ley,** said  Frere;  "Miss  Guyon— Kate  Guy  on, 
daughter  of  old  Guyon,  whom  youVe  heard  me 
speak  of— a  member  of  the  club,  you  know — 
fellow  who  plays  a  deuced  good  game  of  whist, 
and  that  kind  of  thing.  And  the  girl's  really 
wonderful — very  handsonie,  and  with  a  regular 
well-bred  look  about  her.  None  of  your  dumpy, 
dowdy,  slummakin  women — ^I  hate  that  style — 
but  tall  and  elegant;  carries  herself  well,  and  has 
plenty  to  say  for  herself — when  she  chooses.** 

^*  When  she  chooses,  eh  T*  said  Yeldham,  with 
a  slight  smile ;  "and  I  suppose  she  does  choose 
— ^to  you," 

"Weil,  yon  know,  that's  not  for  a  feHow  to 
say.  She's  always  been  very  civil ;  and  I  rode 
with  her  yesterday  in  the  Park,  and  was  in  her 
box  at  the  Opera  last  night — when  I  say  her 
box  I  mean  Lady  Henmarsh's,  the  old  cat  who 
is  her  principal  chaperone — and  we  got  on  cap- 
itally together,  and  I  think  it  was  all  right.  I 
should  have  told  you  of  it  when  I  got  home, 
but  I  looked  into  your  room,  and  you  were  as 
sound  as  a  top ;  or  this  morning,  but  you  were 
closeted  in  the  office  with  some  fellow  on  busi- 
ness. So  I  went  off  to  call  on  her— there  was 
a  kind  of  tacit  arrangement  that  I  should  do  so 
— and,  by  George,  I  really  think  'I*m  hit  this 
time,  and  that  I  mean  more  than  ever  I  did  be- 
fore.** 

"  Mean  more  I     In  what  way,  Gordon  ?** 

"In  the  way  of  marriage,  of  course,  yon  old 
idiot.  Mean  that  if  I  were  to  ask  her,  I  think 
she'd  have  me.  And  she*d  be  a  deuced  credit- 
able wife  to  have  about  with  one ;  and  the  gov- 
ernor must  just  stir  himself,  and  nse  his  influ- 
ence and  get  me  a  consulship,  or  a  commission- 
ership,  or  something  where  there's  a  decent 
income,  and  not  very  much  to  do  for  it  There 
are  such  things,  of  course.*' 

"  I  don*t  know,  Gordon.  Recollect  these  are 
the  days  when  every  thing  is  won  by  merit,  and 
not  won  without  a  competitive  examination." 

"Oh  yes;  competitive  examination  be  hang* 
ed !  I'm  not  going  in  for  any  thing  of  that  sort. 
If  a  man  who*s  sat  for  the  same  borough  for 
five-and-twenty  years,  and  never  voted  against 
his  party  except  once,  by  mistake,  when  he*d 
been  dining  out  and  strolled  into  the  wrong  lob- 
by — if  such  a  patriot  as  this  can't  get  a  decent 
berth  for  his  son  without  any  bother  about  ex- 
amination and  all  that  kind  of  thing,  where  are 
our  privileges  as  citixens  ?  Oh  no ;  that'll  come 
all  square,  of  course.  But  yrh^'^  do  you  advise 
me  aboat  the  giri?'*  gi^i.^^  by  GoG^ 
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**It*s  difflcalt  to  give  snch  advice  off-band, 
Gordon,  more  especially  as  I  have  never  seen 
the  young  lady,  and  have  scarcely  heard  of  her. 
But,  though  you're  not  particularly  learned, 
young  un,  you've  plenty  of  knowledge  of  the 
world,  and  are  one  of  the  last  men  likely  to  be 
entrapped  into  a  silly  marriage,  or  to  let  your- 
self be  made  miserable  for  life  by  giving  in  to  a 
mere  passing  fancy.  So,  if  yon  and  the  young 
lady  are  really  fond  of  each  other,  and  if  your 
father  can  be  persuaded  to  give  himself  the 
trouble  to  get  some  tolerably  decent  govern- 
ment appointment  for  you,  I  should  say,  *  Pro- 
pose to  her  like  an  honorable  man;  and  God 
speed  yon  V  I — ^I  think  I  should  see  my  father 
first,  Gordon,  and  make  sure  of  what  he  would 
do ;  for,  from  all  I've  heard,  I  don't  think  Mr. 
Guyon  is  a  man  of  resources — I  mean  pecuniary 
resources. " 

"N-no,"8aid  Frere,  "I  should  not  think  he 
was.  He's  a  remarkably  chirpy  old  boy,  tells 
very  good  stories,  and  is  always  well  got-np; 
but  I  shouldn't  think  his  balance  at  his  banker's 
wa«  very  satisfactory.  However,  Kate's  simply 
charming;  stands  out  from  all  the  ruck  of  girls 
one  knows,  and  is  in  the  habit  of  meeting  and 
dancing  with,  like  a  star.  I'll  write  down  to  the 
governor  and  sound  him  about  what  he'd  be  in- 
clined to^o;  and  I'll  just  go  round  before  din- 
ner to  Queen  Anne  Street ;  not  to  go  in,  you 
know — of  course  not ;  but  there's  the  last  Bo- 
tanical Fete  to-morrow  in  the  Regent's  Park, 
and  Kate  asked  me  if  I  was  going,  and  I  said  I'd 
go  if  she  went,  and  she  said  she'd  try  and  get 
some  one  to  take  her.  I  suppose  the  old  woman 
who's  always  alx)ut  with  her  doesn't  care  for 
dissipation  by  daylight.  I  say,  Charley,  fancy 
if  it  comes  off  all  straight !  Fancy  me  a  mar- 
ried man !" 

Yeldham  smiled,  but  said  nothing.  There 
was  scarcely  any  occasion  for  him  to  speak,  for 
Frere  was  full  of  his  subject,  and  rattled  on. 

"  How  astonished  your  people  will  be !  I 
can  see  the  vicar  reading  your  letter  announ- 
cing the  news  through  his  double  eye-glai<s,  and 
then  handing  it  over  to  little  Constance  and  ex- 
claiming, •  Won-derful !'  And  Constance,  with 
her  large,  solemn  gray  eyes,  and  her  pert  nose, 
and  her  fresh  little  mouth— Constance,  whom  I 
nsed  to  call  *  my  little  wife'  when  I  was  grind- 
ing away  with  the  vicar  in  those  jolly  days — 
ah !  what  a  glorious  old  fellow  he  is ! — ^won't 
she  be  surprised  when  she  finds  I've  got  a  real 
wife  I  And  you-^you'll  be  left  alone  in  cham- 
bers, Charley,  old  boy ;  all  alone ! — though  you 
don't  see  much  of  me  as  it  is,  do  you,  old  fel- 
low?" 

**lto,  Gordon,  not  much,"  saidTeldham,  ris- 
ing ;  *'  not  so  much  as  I  should  wish.  But  it's 
pleasant  to  me  to  look  forward  to  your  coming, 
to  bring  a  little  of  the  outside  world's  life  and 
light  into  these  dreary  old  rooms,  and  to  prove 
to  me  that  I  am  not  actually  part  and  parcel  of 
these  musty  old  books  and  parchments,  as  I'm 
sometimes  half  inclined  to  believe.  However, 
I  could  not  expect  to  have  you  always  with  me, 


any  more  than  I  conid  expect  it  to  be  always 
summer;  and,  indeed,  if  you  were  always  hei«, 
I  should  not  know  what  to  do  with  you.  Come, 
my  fii-e  minutes'  rest  has  been  prolonged  into  a 
perfect  idleness.  Out  with  you,  and  letlhe  get 
to  work  again !" 

"  No,  no,  not  yet,  Charley.  It's  so  seldom  I 
have  the  chance  of  getting  yon  to  take  your 
nose  off  the  paper,  and  to  o|)en  your  ears  to  any 
thing  that  is  not  law-jargon,  that  I'm  not  going 
to  give  in  so  soon.  Besides,  I've  been  talking 
all  this  time,  and  now  it's  your  turn.  I  want 
your  advfce,  and  your  going  to  give  it  to  me, 
and  that's  all  about  it." 

"  It's  a  great  pity  you  don't  stick  to  your  pro- 
fession, Grordon,"  said  Yeldham,  half  laughingr 
ly,  half  in  earnest ;  '*  you  would  have  made  a 
great  success  at  the  Old  Bailey.  You've  all  the 
characteristics  of  that  style  of  practice  charm- 
ingly developed — plenty  of  cheek,  plenty  of  vol- 
ubility, and  supreme  self-reliance.  If  you  had 
done  me  the  honor  of  listening  to  me  instead  of 
thinking  what  yon  were  going  to  say  next,  you 
would  have  heard  me  advise  yon  half  an  hour 
ago." 

'' Stuff!  I  heard  you  fast  enough.  Propose 
to  the  girl,  and  all  that;  very  honorable  ahd 
straightforward,  you  know,  Charley,  but  a  little 
old-fashioned,  yon  know — at  least  yon  don't 
know ;  how  should  you,  shut  up  in  this  old  hole? 
But  what  I  mean  to  say  is,  fellows  don't  propose 
to  girls  nowadays,  old  fellow,  except  in  books 
and  on  the  stage,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  Yoa 
understand  each  other,  you  know,  without  going 
on  your  knees,  or  *  plighting  troth,' or  any  rub- 
bish of  that  kind.  But  what  I  want  to  know 
is,  what  is  my  line  toward  the  old  party — Guy- 
on p^re  ?" 

**  Hold  on  a  minute,  Gordon,"  said  Charles 
Yeldham,  rising  from  his  chair,  plunging  his 
hands  into  his  trowsers'  pockets,  and  taking 
up  his  position  of  vantage  on  the  hearth-rug. 
<*  Granted  all  you  say  alwut  my  being  old-fash- 
ioned, you  yet  seem  to  tliink  that  there  is  a 
phase  of  courtship  sufficiently  unchanged — I 
was  going  to  say  sufficiently  natural— for  me  to 
be  able  to  advise  you  upon." 

•*He-ar,  he-ar!"  said  Mr.  Frere,  knocking 
the  table  on  which  he  was  seated.  • 

"But,  before  I  attempt  to  give  you  any  ad- 
vice, I  must  know  whether  you  are  really  in 
earnest  in  this  business.  Yes,  I  know  you  say 
you're  'hard  hit,'  and  'serious  this  time,'  and 
a  lot  of  stuff  that  I've  heard  you  say  a  doz- 
en times  before  about  a  dozen  different  girls. 
What  I  want  to  know  is,  do  yon  really  think 
seriously  of  manying  Miss  Guyon  ?  Has  it  en- 
tered your  mind  to  regard  it  from  any  other 
point  than  the  mere  calf-love  view,  what  you  in 
your  slang  call  *  being  spooney'  upon  her?  I 
mean,  Gordon,  old  fellow — I'm  a  solemn  old 
fogy,  you  know;  but  it's  in  the  fopy  light  that 
such  a  solemn  thing  should  be  looked  at — are 
yon  prepared  to  take  Mies  Guyon  as  your  wife  ?" 

•*  On  my  sacred  honor,  Charley,  there's  noth- 
ing would  make  me  so  happy."       OOqIc 
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'*  Then  the  honorahle  waj  to  go  to  work  is  to 
see  Mr.  Guyon  at  once  and  speak  to  him.  Tell 
him  your  feelings  and — " 

**  And  mj  prospects,  eh,  Charley?  He's  safe 
to  ask  about  them." 

**  Well,  yon  can  tell  him  what  you've  jast 
said  of  your  father's  position,  and  what  you  in- 
tend to  ask  him  to  do  for  you.     And  then — " 

"Yes;  and  then?" 

"  Well,  then  you'll  hear  what  he's  got  to 
say  to  that." 

*<  Ye-es ;  it  won't  take  me  very  long  to  listen 
to  an  exposition  of  Mr.  Guyon's  views  on  my 
financial  position,  I  take  it.  However,  I'm  al- 
most certain  —  quite  certain,  I  may  say — of 
Kate ;  and  as  you  think  it's  due  to  her  to  speak 
to  her  father — *' 

**  I'm  sure  of  it,  Gordon.  It's  the  only  hon- 
orable course." 

**  Well,  then,  I'll  do  it  at  once,  though  I 
don't  much  like  it,  I  can  tell  yon." 

**  Whatever  may  be  the  result,  it's  best  yon 
should  know  it  soon,  Gordon.  Nothing  unfits 
a  man  for  every  thing  so  much  as  being  in  a 
state  of  doubt." 

"  I'll  end  mine  at  once,  Charley.  No,  not  at 
once.  I  must  first  see  if  that  Botanical-fete  ar- 
rangement is  coming  off,  and  after  that  I'll 
speak  to  her  father.  Devilish  solemn  phrase 
that,  eh,  Charley !" 

"  It  won't  be  so  dreadful  in  carrying  out  as 
it  sounds,  my  boy.  Clear  out  now ;  you  sha'n't 
have  another  instant!" 

Gordon  Frere  nodded  laughingly  at  his  friend, 
and,  after  making  a  hurried  toilet  in  his  own 
room,  started  ofiT  for  Queen  Anne  Street,  while 
Charles  Yeldham  seated  himself  at  his  desk. 

But  not  to  work ;  his  mind  was  too  full  for 
that.  The  short,  light  conversation  just  record- 
ed had  given  Charles  Yeldham  matter  for  much 
deliberation.  When  a  man's  life  is  thoroughly 
engrossed  by  mental  work,  the  few  humanizing 
influences  which  he  allows  to  operate  on  him 
are  infinitely  more  absorbing  than  the  thousand 
fleeting  affections  of  the  light-hearted  and  the 
thonghtleqi.  When  Charles  Yeldham  gave  his 
thoughts  a  holiday  from  his  conveyancing,  and 
turned  them  from  the  attorneys  who  employed 
him  and  the  work  which  they  brought  him  to 
do,  his  mind  reverted  generally  to  the  loved 
ones  in  the  vicarage  at  home,  or  to  the  two  men 
whose  friendship  he  had  time  and  opportunity 
to  cultivate.  Never  was  younger  brother  better 
loved  than  was  Gordon  Frere  by  the  large- 
hearted,  large-brained  philosopher  whose  cham- 
bers he  «shared.  It  was  indeed  from  the  eld- 
er-brother point  of  view  that  Yeldham  regard- 
ed Frere.  As  a  boy  Gordon  had  been  the 
one  private  pupil  whom  the  old  vicar  had  ad- 
mitted into  his  house,  and  later  in  life  he  had 
I>&8sed  two  long  vacations  at  the  sea -side 
with  his  old  tutor  and  the  members  of  his 
family.  Charley  loved  the  young  man  with 
sU  the  large  capacity  of  his  loving  nature, 
looked  with  the  most  lenient  eye  on  his  bopsh 
frivolities  .and  dissipations,  and  had  hitherto 


never  feared  for  his  future,  hoping  that  he 
would  settle  down  into  some  useful  career  be- 
fore he  thought  of  settling  himself  for  life.  But 
the  conversation  jnst  held  had  entirely  changed 
his  ideas.  Gordon,  unstable,  unsettled,  without 
any  means  or  resources,  had  announced  his  in- 
tention of  taking  a  wife.  And  what  a  wife ! 
Of  the  young  lady  herself  Yeldham  knew  noth- 
ing ;  but  certain  pleadings  which  he  had  drawn 
some  twelve  months  beforehand  in  a  cose  which 
never  came  into  court,  and  which  had  been  set- 
tled by  mutual- arrangement,  had  given  him  a 
clear  insight  into  the  character  of  Mr.  Edward 
Scrope  Guyon,  and  into  that  worthy  gentleman's 
resources  and  manner  of  life.  With  such  a 
man  Yeldham  felt  perfectly  certain  that  an  im- 
pecunious scion  of  a  good  family  like  Grordon 
Frere  coming  as  a  pretender  for  his  daughter's 
hand  would  not  have  the  smallest  chance  of 
success,  and  it  was  with  a  heavy  heart  that  he 
sat  idly  sketching  figures  on  his  blotting-pad, 
and  turning  all  over  that  he  had  recently  heard 
in  his  mind. 

'*I  don't  see  my  way  out  of  it,'*  said  he, 
throwing  down  his  pen  at  length,  and  plunging 
his  hands  into  his  pockets.  **I  don't  see  my 
way  out  of  it,  and  that's  the  truth.  Gordon  is 
hard  hit,  I  believe — harder  hit  than  he  has  ever 
been  yet,  and  means  all  fairly  and  honorably ; 
bnt  fair  play  and  honor  won't  avail  much,  I  im- 
agine, in  carrying  out  this  connection — at  least 
with  the  male  portion  of  the  family.  A  man 
with  the  morals  of  a  billiard-marker  and  an  in- 
come of  a  couple  of  thousand  a  year  would  have 
a  better  chance  with  old  Guyon  than  a  Bayard 
or  a  Galahad.  He's  a  bad  lot,  this  Mr.  Guyon, 
but  as  sharp  as  a  ferret,  and  he'll  read  Gordon 
like  a  book.  All  the  poor  boy's  talk  about  what 
Ris  political  influence  and  what  his  father  must 
do  for  him,  and  all  that,  won't  weigh  for  an  in- 
stant with  a  man  like  Guyon,  who  is  np  to  every 
move  on  the  board,  and  who  will  require  money 
down  from  any  one  bidding  for  his  daughter's 
hand.  I  wonder  what  the  girl's  like,  and  how 
much  of  the  play  rests  in  her  hands.  That  old 
rip  would  never  be  base  enough  to  make  her  his 
instrument  in  advancing  his  own  fortune  ?  And 
yet  how  often  it's  done,  only  in  a  quieter  and 
less  noticeable  manner  I  Gad !  I  begin  to  think 
I  am  a  bit  of  a  cynic,  as  Gordon  chafiingly  calls 
me,  when  I  find  these  ideas  floating  through  my 
head ;  and  I'm  sure  any  one  would  imagine  I 
was  one,  or  worse,  if,  knowing  my  own  convic- 
tions, they  had  heard  me  advise  that  poor  boy 
to  see  old  Guyon  and  lay  his  statement  before 
him.  But  I'm  convinced  that  that  is  the  only 
way  of  dealing  with  such  a  matter  as  this.  Have 
the  tooth  out  at  once ;  the  wrench  will  do  you 
good,  and  prevent  any  chance  of  floating  pains 
in  the  future.  Guyon  will  handle  the  forceps 
with  strength  and  skill,  and  poor  Gordon  will 
think  that  half  his  life  is  gone  with  the  tng. 
But,  once  over,  when  he  begins  to  find  that  the. 
gap  is  not  so  enormous  as  he  at  first  imagined, 
when  he  sees  people  don't  notice  the  alteration 
in  his  appearance,  he'll  begin  to  think  it  was  a 
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good  job  that  it  happened  while  be  was  yet 
yonng,  and  heUl  settle  down  and  get  to  work, 
and  perhaps  make  the  name  and  repntation 
which  his  talents,  if  they  bad  any  thing  like  fair 
play,  entitle  him  to.  It's  wonderful  the  differ- 
ent light  in  which  men  see  these  things.  There's 
my  boy  there  just  mad  for  this  girl,  raving  about 
her  beauty,  going  into  ecstasies  about  her  hair, 
and  eyes,  and  figure,  and  here  am  I,  his  chum 
and  intimate,  who  can  safely  say  that  never,  in 
the  coni'se  of  a  life  extending  now  to  some  six- 
and-thtrty  years,  ha\'e  I  had  the  faintest  idea  of 
what  being  in  love  is  like.  Lord,  Lord!  what 
a  qaeer  world  it  is  I  and  what  is  for  the  best  ? 
Perhaps,  if  I  had  had  nice  smooth  fair  hair  in- 
stead of  a  shock-^head  of  bristles,  I  shonid  have 
been  kneeling  at  ladies'  feet  instead  of  stooping 
over  my  desk,  and  writing  sonnets  for  girls  in- 
stead of  drawing  pleas  for  attorneys.  I  know 
which  pays  best,  but  I  wonder  which  is  the  most 
interesting,  'l^ever  felt  the  kiss  .of  love,  nor 
maiden's  hand  in  mine,'  eh  ?  Well,  I  don't 
know  that  I'm  much  the  worse  for  that.  Maid- 
ens' hands  seem  to  lead  one  into  all  sorts  of 
scrapes ;  and  as  for  the  kiss  of  love —  Why, 
whatHime's  that?" 

The  striking  of  the  clock  on  the  mantel-piece 
roused  him  from  his  reverie,  and  looking  up,  he 
discovered  that  his  intended  five-minutes'  ab- 
sence from  work  had  been  extended  over  two 
hours,  and  that  the  daylight  of  the  late  summer 
time  was  beginning  to  fade.  So,  with  a  heavy 
sigh,  he  lit  his  reading-lamp  and  settled  down 
to  his  desk  again.  Like  every  other  man  ac- 
customed to  hard  work,  he  found  it  immediate 
relief  from  thought,  and  soon  became  immersed 
in  his  writing,  at  which  he  slaved  away  until  it 
was  time  to  get  some  dinner.  He  had  no  heart 
to  walk  up  tn  the  club  that  evening.  He  might' 
meet  some  fellows  of  his  acquaintance  4hcre — 
very  possibly  Gordon  himself,  and  he  was  not 
inclined  to  chatter  upon  trivial  subjects ;  so  he 
put  on  his  hat  and  strode  over  to  the  Cock,  the 
qniet  solemnity  of  the  old  tavern  at  that  hour 
of  the  evening,  when  the  late  diners  had  depart- 
ed and  the  early  supper-caters  had  not  yet  ar- 
rived, being  thoroughly  congenial  to  his  feelings. 
After  his  dinner  he  went  back  to  his  chambers, 
and  after  smoking  a  pipe,  during  which  process 
he  again  fell  a  thinking  over  Gordon's  trouble, 
he  returned  to  his  work,  and  was  in  full  swing, 
when  he  heard  a  key  in  the  lock,  and  the  next 
minute  Mr.  Gordon  Frere  entered  the  room. 

"  Halloo,  Gordon !"  said  Charley,  looking  up 
at  the  clock ;  **  why,  it's  not  eleven ;  what  on 
earth  brings  you  home  so  early,  young  nn  ?" 

** Happiness,  Charley!  jolliness,  old  fellow! 
It's  all  right  about  to-morrow ;  Kate's  going  to 
the  fete,  and —  After  dinner  at  the  Club  I  went 
up  into  the  strangers'  smoking-room,  and  there 
wasn't  any  one  there  I  knew — only  a  couple  of 
old  fellows,  who  sat  and  smoked  in  silence;  and 
so  I  got  thinking  it  all  over;  and  what  a  stun- 
ning girl  she  is,  and  how  sure  I  am  that  she's 
fond  of  me,  and  how  fond  I  am  of  her — regular- 
ly  hit,  you  know ;  and  so  I  thought  it  would  bo 


horrible  somehow  to  go  any  where  after — to  the 
theatre,  yon  know,  or  to  hear  the  fellows  chaf- 
fing in  the  way  they  do  about — ^women  and  ev* 
ery  thing,  and  so  I  came  home." 

''Just  in  time  to  wish  me  good-iught,  my 
boy.     I*m  off  to  bed." 

"Not  until  Tve  extracted  a  promise  from  yon, 
Charicy,  old  fellow." 

"  And  that  is—  ?  Look  sharp,  Gordon ;  I'm 
sleepy." 

'*  And  that  is,  that  you'll  come  with  me  to* 
morrow  to  the  Botanical  Fete." 

" To tiie— to  the  Botanical  Fete!  I?  Ah!  I 
see ;  poor  Gordon !  too  much  Guyon  has  made 
you  mad." 

**No,  Charley,  I'm  serious.  You  know  you're 
my  best  and  dearest  friend,  the  only  real  friend 
I  have  in  the  world — for  my  own  people  are  like 
every  body  else's  own  people,  full  of  themselves 
and  not  caring  one  rap  for  me — and  I  want  yon 
to  see  my — to  see  Miss  Guyon,  and  to  give  me 
your  real  opinion  about  her." 

"  By  which,  of  course,  you'll  be  thoroughly 
influenced,  and  if  I  won't  approve  give  her  up 
at  once.  No,  Gordon,  I'm  not  much  experienced 
in  these  things,  but  I  do  know  enough  not  to 
commit  myself  in  the  way  you  suggest.  How- 
ever,  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do.  I'll  make  half 
holiday  for  once,  and  go  with  you  to  the  fete, 
reserving  my  opinion  of  the  young  lady  to  my- 
self." 

"  Well,  it's  something  to  have  got  you  to  leave 
that  old  desk  for  an  hour,  to  get  you  to  look  al 
trees  and  flowers  instead  of  foolscap  and  red 
tape.  And  as  for  Miss  Guyon — well,  you'll  say 
something  about  her,  I've  no  doubt." 

"  I'm  not  sorry  this  opportunity  offered,"  said 
Charley  Yeldham  to  himself  as  he  was  undress- 
ing. *'  I've  not  much  curiosity,  but  I  confess 
I'm  anxious  to  see  the  girl  who  has  so  capti- 
vated Master  Gordon,  partly  on  her  own  ac- 
count, and  partly  to  see  if  I  can  trace  in  her 
manner  any  suspicion  of  a —  No ;  no  woman 
could  be  bad  enough  to  lay  herself  out  to  en- 
trap a  man  at  her  father's  desire !  Aad  besides, 
Gordon  FrQre's  not  worth  snaring!" 


CHAPTER  VIL 


KATHABINB   OUTOK. 


So  three  men,  all  good  fellows  in  their  way, 
and  t\vo  possessed  of  qualities  not  common,  and 
destined  to  be  influenced  throughout  all  their 
lives  by  the  seeming  chance  that  had  made  them 
acquainted  with  her,  were  thinking  of  Katharine 
Guyon,  rather  than  of  any  or  all  their  more 
immediate  and  important  concerns.  She  had 
dawned,  a  new  luminary,  on  their  horizon,  and 
two  were  conscious  worshipers  of  the  bright  vis- 
ible presence,  the  other  had  not  yet  turned  his 
eyes  that  way.  He  will  do  so  before  long,  and 
then — 

As  for  Katharine  Guyon  herself,  she  had 
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thoughts  at  present  for  bat  one  person,  and  I  when  she  made  farther  and  more  serious  discoy- 
specalations  only  on  one  subject.  Her  warm,  !  eries :  in  the  first  place,  because  she  disliked 
impulsive,  wholly  undisciplined  heart  had  ac-  '  the  scandal  of  a  separation ;  in  the  second,  be- 
cepted  Gordon  Frere  as  its  tenant  and  ruler,  cause  she  was  conscious  of  great  delicacy  of 
after  a  sadden  fashion,  which  was  not  to  be  de-  health,  and  had  a  strong  presentiment  that  she 
fended  or  excused  if  judged  by  the  standard  of  should  not  survive  the  birth  of  her  child.  She 
conventionality,  or  indeed  of  common  sense,  j  determined  to  give  herself  the  chance,  if,  con- 
When  the  latter  quality  shall  be  in  any  one  in-  ;  trary  to  her  conviction,  she  lived ;  she  could 
stance  admitted  into  a  case  of  love-at-first-  ■  then  decide  upon  her  future.  The  chance  be- 
sight,  it  may  advance  a  claim  to  invariable  ac-  |  friended  her,  and  Mrs.  Guyon  died.     Her  last 


knowledgment-^  certainly  not  otherwise.  As 
for  conventionality,  Katharine  in  no  way  bowed 
to  its  authority;  and  it  was  fortunate  indeed 
that  her  good  taste  and  innate  good-breeding 
preserved  her  from  any  boldness  or  vulgarity  of 
demeanor,  for  those  were  her  only  safeguards. 
Legitimate  rule  over  herv  there  was  none,  and 
she  would  not  for  a  moment  have  brooked  usurp- 
ed authority.  Her  position  was  peculiar,  and, 
though  there  was  a  good  deal  of  the  glitter  of 
fashion  and  the  reality  of  enjoyment  about  it, 
to  clear-sighted  eyes,  looking  below  the  surface, 
pitiable. 

Katharine*s  mother  had  brought  her  husband 
no  advantages  in  their  short,  not  remarkably 
happy  marriage,  except'  those  attached  to  an 


days  were  undisturbed  by  her  husband's  pres- 
ence. He  had  gone  to  Doncaster  when  the 
event  which  made  him  a  father  and  a  widower 
took  place,  and  iiaving  made  rather  a  good  thing 
of  the  expeditiun,  he  returned  to  town  in  very 
tolerable  spirits,  and  felt  that  ho  should  now  be 
more  interesting  and  irresistible  than  ever  as  a 
young  widower,  and  could  easily  get  over  the 
inconsolable  stage  by  a  trip  on  the  Continent. 
His  dead  wife's  sister-in-law,  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Philip  Stanbourne,  undertook  very  gladly  to 
look  after  the  little  motherless  infant,  at  whom 
the  elegant  Ned  barely  glanced,  during  her  days 
of  babyhood,  and  she  redeemed  her  promise 
well. 

It^is  unnecessary  to  inquire  into  the  dtreer 


extensive  and  distinguished  family  connection,  of  Mr.  Guyon  between  the  period  of  Katharine*s 
She  had  no  fortune,  no  possessions  of  any  kind,  |  birth  and  that  of  her  d^but  in  society.  It  was 
except  some  handsome  jewels,  which  were  se-  '  evident  that,  however  well-founded  his  anticipa- 
cured  to  her,  to  descend  to  her  children.  She  '  tions  of  success,  it  had  not  been  in  the  matrimo- 
lived  only  a  short  time,  but  it  is  probable  she  nlal  direction  ,*  and,  indeed,  some  rather  amus- 
thought  the  period  sufficiently  prolonged,  for  she  ,  ing  anecdotes  were  current  in  society  concerning 
died,  when  Katharine  was  bom,  with  no  farther  '*  Ned*s"  audacious  attempts  and  egregious  fail- 
expression  of  regret  than  that  she  wished  she  |  ures.  His  wife*s  relatives  had  never  particularly 
could  have  taken  the  child  with  her,  but  was  ,  admired  Mr.  Guyon  ;  but  they  were  kindly,  un- 
consoled  by  learning  that  the  physicians  thought  affected  people,  and  Mrs.  Guyon  had  been  strict- 
thc  feeble  infant  very  unlikely  to  live.  Isabella  '  ly  and  uniformly  silent  on  all  her  domestic  con- 
Stanbourne — for  such  was  the  name  of  Katha- 1  cerna,  so  thatj  though  they  surmised  that  the 
rinc's  mother — was  a  handsome  woman,  of  fine  brief  marriage  had  not  been  the  altogether  ecstat- 
roind  and  high  principles.  These  qualities  had  ic  union  Isabella  had  imagined  it  would  prove, 
not  availed  to  prevent  her  making  the  tremen-  j  they  had  nothing  but  surmise  in  their  minds  re- 
dous  though  not  unusual  mistake  of  a  wholly  un-  ;  specting  it,  and  they  never  thought  of  withhold- 
congenial  marriage,  but  they  did  her  the  ques-  ■  ing  from  the  motherless  girl  any  of  the  advnnt- 
tionable  'service  of  opening  her  eyes  to  the  blun-  ages  derivable  from  their  social  position  and  in- 
der  she  had  committed  before  she  had  been  £d-  fluence.  These  were  far  more  important  to 
ward  Gnyon*s  wife  many  weeks.  Once  opened,  ,  Katharine's  father  than  her  guileless  uncles, 
Mrs.  Guyon*s  eyes  were  not  the  sort  of  optics  aunts,  and  cousins  imagined — to  whom  a  life  of 
ever  to  be  even  partially  closed  again,  and  they  '  shifts,  scheming,  and  pretense  was  an  utterly  un- 
perceived  and  scrutinized  every  particular  of  her  known  and  unsuspected  possibility — and  much 
husband's  character  and  conduct  with  mercilfess  more  important  too  to  Katharine  herself,  as  reg- 
clearness  and  vigilance.  That  gentleman  fur-  ulating  her  father's  conduct  toward  her,  than 
nished  ihem  with  ample  material  for  their  scru-  !  the  girl  ever  knew  or  dreamed  of.  She  would 
tiny;  and  from  the  close  of  the  honeymoon  to  probably  have  been  placed  economically  out  of 
the  termination  of  her  life  Mra.  Guyon  held  the  sight,  at  a  foreign  boarding-school,  and  left  there 
partner  of  her  existence,  whom  she  knew  to  be  to  attain  the  age  of  womanhood,  unnoticed  by 
a  liar  and  a  profligate,  and  suspected  to  be  a  her  father,  had  not  the  kind  relatives  under 
swindler,  in  quiet,  undemonstrative,  but  supreme  whose  care  her  early  childhood  had  been  hnp- 
coutempt.  She  was  a  woman  in  whom  the  ex-  pily  passed  given  her  consequence  in  Mr.  Guy- 
Jstcnce  of  any  kind  of  regard  or  even  tjompas-  on's  eyes,  causing  him  to  regard  her  as  a  valu- 
"on  was  incompatible  with  the  least  feeling  of  able  possession,  a  court-card  in  fact.  So,  in- 
»com,  and  so  she  never  tried  to  persuade  her-  stead  of  a  cheap  foreign  school  being  selected 
*«lf  that  she  entertained  either  toward  her  bus-  as  an  oubliette  for  the  child — in  virtue  of  whom 
band  from  the  day  she  found  out  that  the  man  Mr.  Guyon  had  a  seat  at  the  tables  of  many 
she  had  married  was  a  being  of  a  totally  differ-  ,  who  were  more  great  than  wise — an  expensive 
cnt  order  to  the  idol  which  her  fancy  had  set  up  establishment  for  young  ladies  in  the  Regent^s 
^nd  worshiped.     She  did  not  leave  him  even  Park  was  honored  by  Mrs.  Stanbourne's  choice, 
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and  there  Katharine  was  brilliantly,  if  not  sol- 
idly educated,  the  larger  portion  of  the  pennon 
and  her  personal  expenses  being  paid  by  her 
nncle.  la  Katharine's  eariy  girlhood  the  Hon. 
Philip  Stanbourne  died,  and  she  sustained  by 
this  calamity  a  double  loss— not  only  that  of 
her  kind  relative  and  friend,  but  of  her  aunt's 
counsel,  training,  and  protection  in  the  perilous 
time  which  lay  before  her — the  time  of  early 
womanhood  and  her  entrance  into  society.  The 
widow  went  abroad  with  her  daughter,  who  was 
some  years  older  than  Katharine ;  and  though 
she  was  in  London  when  the  events  just  related 
took  place,  she  was  not  likely  to  be  again  a  set- 
tled resident  in  England,  as  her  daughter  had 
married  an  Austrian  nobleman,  high  in  the  dip- 
lomatic world,  and  desired  to  have  as  much  of 
her  mother's  society  as  possible. 

The  fashionable  **  establishment*  had  turned 
out  few  girls  so  well  calculated  to  do  it  credit 
and  extend  its  fame  as  Katharine  Gnyon,  when, 
at  a  little  more  than  seventeen,  she  appeared  in 
a  circle  of  society  where,  though  her  father,  with 
all  his  cleverness  and  savoirfaire^  received  little 
more  than  toleration,  she  at  once  made  a  favor- 
able Impression.  In  her  appearance  she  Com- 
bined the  personal  attractions  of  both  her  par- 
ents :  she  had  her  mother's  high-bred  look,  her 
father's  vivacity  and  his  fine  features ;  she  had 
the  elegant  carriage,  the  delicate  hands  and  feer, 
the  refined  voice  of  Isabella  Stanbonme,  and  the 
airy,  easy  manner  which  in  Mr.  Guyon  had  a 
soupfon  of  impudence.  In  disposition  she  re- 
sembled her  mother  exdnsively ;  but  there  were 
strong  points  of  difference  between  them — dif- 
ference deepened,  no  doubt,  by  the  circumstances 
of  Katharine's  girlhood,  by  the  fact  that  she  had 
never  been  the  object,  as  her  mother  had  been, 
of  exclusive  and  conscientious  female  care  since 
she  had  ceased  to  be  a  child.  She  had  not  the 
clear,  direct,  keen  perception  of  her  mother,  but 
she  was  her  equal  in  resolution,  and  more  than 
her  equal  in  implacability.  She  was  high-spir- 
ited now,  and  impatient  of  contradiction  to  a 
degree  that  indicated  some  violence  of  temper ; 
her  feelings  were  keen  and  impulsive,  and  her 
affections  strong  and  passionate,  though  unde- 
veloped; for,  indeed,  who  had  the  girl  to  love? 
She  had  gone  through  the  ordinary  school-girl 
friendships,  and  also  through  the  customary 
flirtations  since  the  former  had  come  to  a  natu- 
ral end,  but  she  did  not  really  love  any  body  in 
the  world  except  perhaps  Mrs.  Stanbonme,  and 
of  her  she  had  seen  but  little  for  some  time. 

Her  feelings  toward  her  father  were  of  a 
mixed,  and,  on  the  whole,  of  an  unsatisfactory 
character,  such  as  any  one  watching  the  girl 
with  anxiety  and  experience  must  have  recog- 
nized with  regret.  She  was  fond  of  him  after  a 
fashion,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  camarade- 
rie between  them ;  but  she  had  an  intuitive  dis- 
trust of  him,  and  she  knew  instinctively  that  all 
his  indulgence,  all  his  flattery,  all  his  yielding  to 
her  wishes  and  furnishing  her  pleasures,  were 
superficial  compliances.  He  liked  the  kind  of 
life  she  liked ;  she  knew  him  well  enough,  with- 


out formally  reasoning  upon  her  knowledge,  to 
feel  convinced  that  if  their  tastes  or  wishes 
clashed  in  any  way,  hers^  and  not^Aif,  would  be 
expected,  if  not  obliged,  to  yield.  '  She  admired 
her  father*s  pleasant  manners  and  social  talents ; 
she  had  but  rarely  any  opportunity  of  contrast- 
ing his  fulfillment  of  the  paternal  relation  with 
'that  of  other  men ;  and  she  was  full  of  youth, 
health,  spirits,  and  capacity  for  the  enjoyment 
of  every  kind  of  pleasure  that  offered ;  so  she 
went  her  way  carelessly  and  joyously,  and  rea- 
soned little  upon  the  present  or  the  future. 
Katharine  and  her  father  were  not  real  friends, 
but  they  were  always  technically  **good  friends," 
a  result^to  which  the  underlying  violence  of  the 
girl's  nature  no  doubt  unconsciously  conduced. 
Mr.  Guyon  hated  trouble  and  detested  scenes, 
and  he  had  a  tolerably  correct  occult  sense  that 
he  might  find  himself  "  in  for"  both  if  he  inter- 
fered much  with  Katharine:  consequently  he 
did  not  interfere ;  and  as  she  was  totally  in  the 
dark  respecting  his  pecuniary  circumstances, 
and  never  asked  any  troublesome  questions, 
they  got  on.  very  well  together.  Real  compan- 
ionship they  had  none,  but  they  did  not  miss  it; 
and  while  her  father's  chief  anxiety  about  Kath- 
arine was  that  she  should  make  a  good  match 
before  **6he  went  off"  in  looks — a  good  match 
implying  a  rich  son-in-law,  conveniently  indif- 
ferent about  settlements,  and  ready  to  '*do'*  bills 
to  any  reasonable  or  unreasonable  amount — 
Katharine's  chief  anxiety  about  him  was  that 
he  should  dye  his  hair  and  whiskers  with  greater 
success,  and  drink  less  wine  on  evenings  when 
he  went  to  parties  with  her.  She  knew  he  was 
proud  of  her  beauty,  and  thought  her  '*  doosid 
good  company,'*  but  she  did  not  for  a  moment 
imagine  he  had  any  sentimental  love  for  her; 
indeed,  she  fancied  he  had  not  much  feeling, 
for  he  had  never  mentioned  her  mother  to  her 
in  his  life.  Their  relation,  in  fact,  was  pleas- 
ant, hollow,  and  heathen ;  and  when  Katharine 
abandoned  herself  to  her  new-bom  love  for  Gor- 
don Ficre,  she  never  thought  of  her  father's  feel- 
ings or  wbhes  in  the  matter,  or  had  a  more  du- 
tiful notion  in  her  mind  than  that  it  '*mado  it 
pleasant  that  papa  liked  his  coming  about  the 
house.'*  You  see  she  was  no  exceptional  being; 
no  angel  alighted  for  a  little  on  a  sphere  un- 
worthy of  her  footsteps  and  her  wings,  but  an 
interesting,  captivating,  self-willed  woman,  such 
as  circumstances  had  made  her — a  woman  whose 
weaknesses  were  as  visible  as  her  charms,  whose 
strength  was  latent  and  unsuspected. 

It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  girl  like 
Katharine — ^handsome,  clever,  dashing,  and  in- 
dependent in  her  ideas  and  manners,  of  a  not 
precisely-to-be-defined  position  in  society,  and 
with  a  not-exactly-to-be-commended  father — 
should  escape  sharp,  and  not  kind  or  altogether 
candid  criticism.  She  was  very  much  admired ; 
she  commanded  admiration  indeed,  however  re- 
luctantly accorded ;  and  men  liked  her  rery 
much,  even  men  who  were  not  in  lore  with  her, 
and  with  whom  she  did  not  take  the  trouble  to 
flirt.    Women  did  not  like  her,  and  yet  the  girl 
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gave  them  no  fur  excnse  for  their  prejadice. 
She  was  not  a  determined  coquette,  conqaering 
and  monopolizing ;  abe  was  not  mdelj  inatten- 
tive to  women,  as  <4eantie8"  and  **  blues'*  usu> 
ally  are ;  she  was  smiling  and  agreeable,  and 
perfectly  indifierent  to  them  all ;  and,  with  a 
host  of  acquaintances,  had  but  one  female  friend, 
her  aunt,  Mrs.  Stanboume.  With  Lady  Hen-, 
marsh,  who  was  a  distant  relative  on  her  fa- 
ther's side,  Katharine  lived  on  terms  of  great 
intimacy— the  lady  was  indeed  her  constant,  her 
official  cA(9>enme->but  it  was  an  inthnacy  of  the 
kind  which  more  frequently  precludes  than  in- 
cludes friendship. 

Lady  Henmarsh  was  a  woman  of  the  world, 
in  every  possible  meaning  and  extent  of  the 
.  term.  She  was  the  exact  opposite  of  Mrs.  Stan- 
boume in  manners,  mind,  tastes,  opinions,  and 
principles ;  and  she  disliked  Mrs.  Stanboume  so 
cordially,  that  she  might  have  endeavored  to  in- 
fluence Katharine  in  a  contrary  direction  to  that 
of  her  wishes,  simply  to  annoy  that  lady ;  but 
she  was  saved  from  any  thing  so  unphilosoph- 
ical  by  the  fact  that  it  suited  her  in  every  way 
to  appoint  herself  high-priestess  of  Miss  Guyon's 
world-worship.  As  no  one  ever  saw,  and  many 
had  never  heard  of  Lady  Henmarsh's  husband, 
it  was  a  pardonable  mistake,  frequently  made 
by  strangers,  to  suppose  that  she  was  a  widow. 
ThiB,  however,  was  not  the  case.  A  miserable 
invalid,  whose  migrations,  if  not  quite  confined 
to  Goldsmith's  itin^miriy  were  only  from  his 
dall  house  in  Hampshire  to  his  dull  house  in 
Cayendiflh  Square — a  cross,  palsied,  queralous 
old  man,  callod  Sir  Timothy  Henmarsh,  who 
had  long  ^ince  lapsed  out  of  the  sight  and  the 
memory  of  society,  still  existed,  not  altogether 
to  the  displeasure  of  his  lady,  who  would  be  se- 
riously imporerished  by  his  deaths-existed  in  a 
condition  of  illness  and  suffisring  which  rendered 
it  indispensable  that  his  wife  should,  in  defer- 
ence to  what  society  calls  common  decency,  pro- 
vide herself  with  some  farther  excuse  for  her 
neglect  of  him,  and  her  constant  presence  at  gay 
and  festive  scenes  of  every  description,  than  the 
real  but  unprodnceable  one  that  she  liked  dissi- 
pation and  disliked  him.  Lady  Henmarsh  and 
Mr.  Guyon  had  been  very  good  friends  indeed 
in  former  days,  when  he  was  a  young  widower, 
thoroughly  consoled,  and  Hetty  Lorimer  was  a 
pretty  portionless  girl,  who  knew  that  she  had 
nothing  to  look  to  but  marriage,  and  that  if  she 
desired  to  secure  the  enjoyment  of  such  things 
as  her  soul  loved,  she  must  take  care  that  it  was 
a  <*  good"  one.  A  marriage  with  her  handsome 
cousin  would  have  been  any  thing  hut  one  of 
the  required  description ;  and,  indeed,  neither 
of  them  ever  contemplated  such  a  possibility. 
They  were  persons  of  a  discreet  and  practical 
turn,  and  Mr.  Guyon  went  to  Hetty  Lorimer's 
•wedding  (a  solemnity  at  which  Sir  Timothy 
Henmarsh's  son,  a  gentleman  some  years  the 
bride*^  senior,  sternly  declined  to  be  present) 
with  perfect  alacrity  and  good-humcv;  They 
bad  been  excellent  friends  ever  '^nC*;:  -and 
when,  the  time  having  arrived  -«tt  wbhslt  Mt. 
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Guyon  found  it  convenient  to  transfer  his  daugh- 
ter from  the  "establishment"  to  Queen  Anne 
Street,  Lady  Henmarsh  gave  him  her  advice, 
and  offered  him  her  services  with  enthusiastic 
friendship,  what  more  proper  and  satisfactory 
arrangement  could  possibly  have  been  entered 
into  than  that  Lady  Henmarsh  should  "  do  the 
maternal"  by  Katharine  ? 

"I've  no  doubt  you'll  do  it  to  perfection, 
Hetty,"  sud  Mr.  Guyon,  as  he  rose  and  termin- 
ated the  interview ;  "  only  you  won't  look  the 
part  within  a  dozen  years."  And  the  good- 
looking  deceiver  went  down  the  stairs  with  a 
smile,  which  expanded  into  a  grin  when  he' 
reached  the  street ;  for  Miss  Hester  Lorimer 
and  Miss  Isabella  Stanboume  had  been  girls  to- 
gether, and  the  former  was  a  little  older  than 
the  lady  who  had  married  the  irresistible  Ned 
Guyon. 

This  unexceptionable  arrangement  had  now 
lasted  a  considerable  time,  and  no  likelihood  of 
its  coming  to  a  conclusion  by  the  marriage  of 
Katharine  had  yet  presented  itself.  Lady  Hen- 
marsh was  better  pleased  than  Mr.  Guyon  that 
i*  should  be  so,  and  less  surprised.  She  under- 
stood Katharine  better  than  her  father  under- 
stood her;  she  knew  how  entirely  unscathed 
she  had  been  amid  the  lightning  flashes  of  real 
admiration  and  simulated  sentiment  which  had 
played  around  her  girlish  head ;  she  knew  that 
in  Katharine's  perfectly  impartial  brightness,  her 
frank  acceptance  of  the  incense  offered  before 
her,  her  smiling  pleasure  and  indifference,  con- 
sisted the  barrier  to  Mr.  Guyon's  wishes.  For 
her  part,  she  was  in  no  hurry  about  the  matter; 
indeed,  the  longer  Miss  Guyon  should  require 
some  one  (meaning  herself)  to  go  about  with 
her,  the  better  pleased  she  would  be.  But, 
though  Lady  Henmarsh  did  not  disqniet  herself 
because  Mr.  Guyon's  wishes  remained  unfulfill- 
ed, she  would  very  seriously  and  earnestly  have 
disapproved  of  their  being  traversed  and  thwart- 
ed. She  did  not  partictdarly  care  that  Katha- 
rine should  marry  soon,  but  she  fervently  de- 
sired that  she  should  marry  well ;  and  it  was 
with  a  new  and  very  unpleasant  sense  of  mis- 
giving that  she  observed  the  eager  and  viva- 
cious pleasure  which  Katharine  evinced  in  the 
society  of  Mi^  Gordon  Frere,  and  watched  the 
faces  and  the  manner  of  the  two  from  the  al- 
cove, whence  she  beheld  the  dancers  at  Mrs. 
Pendarvis's  ball.  Lady  Henmarsh  knew  very 
little  of  Gordon  Frere;  indeed,  only  one  fact 
beyond  the  good  looks  and  the  good  manners 
patent  to  all  observers.  Bat  in  that  bhe  fact 
lay  the  only  important  item  of  knowledge,  in 
the  estimation  of  Lady  Henmarsh.  'Gordon 
Frere  was  a  poor  man,  with  no  incbntfoto  speak 
of,  and  only  yery  desultory,  undefinetf,  and  con- 
tingent expectations.  Clearly  Khis  would  not 
meet  either  Mr.  Guyon's  view*  or  her  o\vn.  She 
hoped,  she  trasted,  nay,  she  believed'  thiat  Kath- 
arine would  not  be  so  infatuated  ttt  to  think  of 
marrying  Frere ;  she  Crusted  Titere  ■  Ws  too 
much  a  man  of  the  world 'to* think  r^tbUfrying 
Katharine.     It  was  only  a  flirtation^it  must 
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be  onljr  a  flirtation ;  bat  even  that^  if  she  car* ; 
ried  it  to  sach  an  extent  as  she  had  done  at  the ' 
bally  Katharine  must  be  induced  to  give  up.  It : 
would  be  remarked — it  wonid  keep  off  other . 
men ;  of  course,  it  was  quite  foolish  to  be  afraid 
of  any  thing  serious ;  so  Lady  Henmarsh  hoped, 
and  trusted,  and  beliered,  and  yet  she  doubted 
and  feared.  She  did  not  altogether  like  to  ac- 
knowledge to  herself,  perhaps,  how  little  confi- 
dence she  felt  in  her  own  power  of  **  inducing" 
Katharine  to  do  any  thing  which  did  not  accord 
with  her  own  inclination  and  humor.  The  tie 
between  them  was  formed  of  mutual  complai- 
sknoe,  not  of  influence  and  respect.  I^dy  Hen- 
marsh  did  not  understand  either  the  strength 
of  Katharine's  feelings  or  the  determination  of 
her  temper;  she  had* never  seen  either  roused 
into  action,  and  she  regarded  her  as  rather 
shrewder  and  more  worldly-minded  than  most 
girls,  as  well  as  cleverer  and  better-looking. 
So,  though  she  knew  her  to  be  self-willed,  she 
calculated  on  her  sense  and  shrewdness  over- 
coming her  obstinacy  in  a  matter  in  which  her 
worldliness  would  teach  her  that  obstinacy  was 
injurious  and  misplaced. 

Lady  Henmarsh  pondered  these  things  one 
fine  summer's  day,  while  Katharine  rambled 
about  the  Botanical  Gardens  with  Gordon  Frere 
and  others ;  while  every  glance  caught  from  his 
blue  eyes,  and  every  sentence  intoned  especially 
for  her  ear  by  his  earnest  musical  voice,  bound 
the  girl's  heart  more  closely  to  him,  and  render- 
ed the  task  which  Lady  Henmarsh  proposed  to 
herself  more  difficult  of  fulfillment,' more  in- 
fructuous  in  result. 

**At  all  events,  it  shall  not  go  on  like  this 
beyond  to-night,"  said  her  ladyship  to  herself : 
"  if  she  looks  at  and  dances  with  him  as  she  did 
at  Mrs.  Pendarvis's,  I  shall  tell  Ned  Guyon 
about  it,  and  find  out  what  he  thinks ;  but  my 
decided  opinion  is  that  it  is  full  time  some  steps 
were  taken."  And  then  she  went  to  visit  Sir 
Timothy. 

Mrs.  Streightley  and  her  daughter  had  re- 
turned to  the  Brixton  Villa,  had  been  aflection- 
atcly  received  by  Robert,  and  had  heard  from 
bim  the  history  of  all  his  doings  in  their  absence. 
Of  course  Ellen  had  allowed  the  briefest  possible 
space  of  time  to  elapse  between  her  return  and 
the  dispatch  of  an  eager  summons  entreating 
Hester  Gould  to  come  to  her  with  the  least 
possible  delay.  Hester  arrived  about  two  hours 
before  the  oxtlinary  dinner-hour,  and  the  young 
ladies  passed  that  space  of  time  in  the  inter- 
change of  delightful  confidences — complete  and 
heartfelt  on  the  part  of  Ellen  Streightley,  and 
M  meagre  as  might  be  on  that  of  Hester  Gould. 
All  the  particulars  of  Ellen's  engagement,  which 
she  had  already  detailed  by  letter,  were  again 
confided  to  Hester ;  all  the  particulars  of  the 
visit  from  which  they  had  just  returned,  and 
which  bad  been  made  to  certain  relatives  of 
Mrs.  Streightley's,  of  the  agricultural  persua- 
sion, were  once  more  related  in  full. 

"  I  used  to  think  Thorswold  rather  a  stupid 


place,  dearest  Hester,"  said  Ellen,  and  a  fine 
blush  overspread  her  pretty  honest  face ;  *'  lit- 
tle did  I  ever  think  I  should  meet  my  fate  there. 
I  do  so  long  for  you  to  see  Decimns.  Tou  will 
think  him  so  delightful." 

**  I  shall  be  very  much  pleased  to  see  him, 
Ellen,"  returned  Hester ;  '<  and  I  rejoice,  as  I 
am  sure  you  know,  in  yonr  happiness.  But  tell 
me  about  your  brother— what  does  he  say  to  it 
all?" 

«*Well,  indeed,  Hester,"  said  Ellen,  hesita- 
ting and  laughing,  "  that  is  what  I  can  hardly 
tell  yon,  he  has  said  so  little.  He  kissed  me, 
and  pulled  my  ear,  and  called  me  a  little  goose, 
in  his  own  kind  way,  yon  know ;  but  he  is  so 
taken  up  with  some  new  friends  he  has  made,  I 
can  not  make  hiih  out.  He  looks  quite  differ*  • 
ent,  I  am  sure,  and  is  so  particular  about  his 
dress  I  A  lot  of  new  clothes  have  just  come 
home  from  his  tailor's,  and  a  whole  boxful  of 
lavender-kid  glebes.  Isn't  it  funny,  Hester? 
Dear  old  Bobert,  he  talks  a  great  deal  about 
Mr,  Guyon ;  but  I  suspect  he  thinks  more  of 
Miass  though,  indeed,  I  only  found  out  then 
was  a  Miss  Guyon  quite  by  accident." 

Hester  Gould's  face  flushed  with  sudden  an- 
ger, and  into  her  calm  calculating  heart  there 
came  a  pang  of  unaccustomed  doubt  and  fear. 
But  it  was  quite  in  her  ordinary  tone  she  said, 

"  So  your  brother's  friend  is  Mr.  Guyon,  is 
he  ?    Does  he  live  in  Queen  Anne  Street  ?" 

'*Tes,  yes;  I  am  sure  that  is  the  street  I 
have  heard  him  mention.  Stay,  there's  an  fn- 
vitation  stuck  in  the  chimney-glass — ^here  it  is. 
'Mr.  and  Miss  Guyon  request' — and  so— yes, 
'110  Queen  Anne  Street. '  Do  yon  kQow  them, 
Hester?" 

"  No,  not  personally ;  but  I  have  seen  Misg 
Guyon  frequently.  I  used  to  teach  singing  to 
the  Miss  Momsons  in  the  next  house,  No.  109 
— it  is  vacant  now,  and  shut  up  since  Sir  Chris- 
topher died — and  I  often  saw  her  going  out  to 
ride.     She  used  to  go  just  about  at  my  hour." 

"And  is  she  nice,  Hester — is  she  pretty? 
Bobert  never  has  told  me  any  thing  particular 
about  her.    Men  never  can  describe  any  one." 

"She  is  very  handsome,  very  elegant,  and 
very  fashionable,"  replied  Hester ;  and  then  she 
departed  from  her  usual  cautious  reticence  so 
far  as  to  say,  "and  I  heard  the  Morrisons  say 
Mr.  Guyon  was  veiy  'fast,'  and  lived  beyond 
his  means." 

"Indeed,"  said  Ellen,  in  a  very  grave  tone, 
for  to  her  the  accusation  of  living  beyond  one's 
means  sounded  very  portentous;  '*I  am  sure 
Bobert  would  not  approve  of  that." 

Hester  Gould  watched  Bobert  Streightley 
quietly  and  closely  the  whole  of  that  evening. 
She  saw  him  different  to  any  thing  he  had  ever 
been;  preoccupied,  absent,  but  not  unhappy. 
A  smile  played  frequently  over  his  features; 
and  though  he  sunk  into  frequent  fits  of  abstrac- 
tion, they  were  evidently  not  painful.  Ho  was 
as  kind  and  afiectionate  as  usual  to  his  mother 
and  sisters,  as  attentive  to  herself;  but  a  change 
had  passed  upon  him  which  she  fully  luoder- 
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stood.  In  her  cold,  repressed  way,  she  was  bit- 
terly angry. 

She  went  home  rather  early.  As  Robert 
Streightley  saw  her  to  the  cab  and  bade  her 
good-night,  she  said  to  herself, 

"  Daniel  Thacker  knows  this  Mr.  Gnyon — ^his 
sisters  may  know  something  about  the  girl.  1*11 
go  to  Hampstead  to-morrow ;  they  don*t  mind 
Sunday  visitors,  and  I  may  have  a  chance  of 
seeing  their  brother.  Really  that  girl  Ellen 
growB  sillier  every  day." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

▲IfABTLLIS  nr  A  MAHQUEB. 

The  prettiest  public  fetes  in  London  are  those 
given  in  the  gardens  of  the  Botanical  Society  in 
the  Begent^s  Park.  There  is  to  be  fonnd  plen- 
ty of  fresh  green  turf;  ther»  are  myriads  of 
lovely  flowers  blooming  in  open  beds,  or  taste- 
fully arranged  beneath  the  marquees ;  there  are 
solemn  old  big  trees  stretching  out  their  um- 
brageous arms,  and  in  their  majesty  making  one 
think  even  less  favorably  than  usual  of  the 
perky  straggling  sticks  at  South  Kensington ; 
there  are  the  bands  of  two  or  three  guards  regi- 
ment^ having  sufficient  compassion  on  the  vis- 
itors to  play  one  after  the  other,  and  not,  as  in 
some  places,  at  the  same  time ;  and  there  is  gen- 
erally a  collection  of  the  nicest-looking  people 
in  town.  There  are  few  aavang,  and  not  much 
literary  or  artistic  talent;  but  as  savans  and  the 
professors  of  literary  and  artistic  talent  are  for 
the  most  part  any  thing  but  nice-looking,  and 
as  flirtation  is  the  science  to  which  at  these 
gatherings  attention  is  principally  devoted,  their 
loss  is  not  felt ;  indeed,  it  may  be  safely  said 
that  the  general  company  is  happier  for  their 
absence. 

Althongh  the  lasty^^e  of  the  season  is  scarce- 
ly to  be  compared  to  its  immediate  predecessor, 
the  warm  weather  of  the  two  preceding  days  had 
done  very  much  in  contributing,  to  its  gayety 
on  the  first  occasion  wheu  Mr.  Charles  Yeldham 
fonnd  himself  making  holiday  from  his  work, 
and  taking  part  in  a  grand  ceremony  of  noth- 
ing-doing with  those  whose  lives  were  passed  in 
never  doing  any  thing ;  dnd,  like  most  men  who 
rarely  emerge  from  the  business  of  their  lives  to 
seek  a  temporary  respite  from  perpetual  work 
in  a  few  brief  hours  of  enjoyment,  Charley  was 
determined  to  make  the  most  of  his  time,  and 
to  reap  the  full  value  of  those  precious  hours 
which  he  had  grudgingly  given  up.  With  his 
chum  leaning  on  his  arm,  he  made  his  way 
through  the  fruit-tent  and  the  flower-tent,  round 
the  American  garden,  where  the  glorious  aza- 
lias,  so  lately  a  mass  of  magnificent  beauty, 
now  stood  bare  and  drooping ;  now  attracting 
the  attention  of  a  group  of  faded  dowagers  by 
his  energy  and  volubility;  anon  pausing  in 
rapt  attention,  listening  to  the  strains  of  tlie 
melody-breathing  "  Sonnambula,"  as  performed 
by  the  Grenadiers,  or  nodding  head  and  beat- 


ing hand  in  sufficiently  ill-kept  time  to  a  whirl- 
wind  galop  rattled  through  by  the  band  of  the 
Artillery.  Into  his  holiday,  as  into  his  work, 
Charley  had  thrown  his  whole  heart;  he  had 
determined  to  shut  out  temporarily  all  thoughts 
of  attorneys,  pleas,  work,  and  worry,  and  he 
went  in  for  the  pleasures  of  the  day  with  an 
eagerness  and  an  impetuosity  that  perfectly  as- 
tonished his  companion. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  Charley,**  said  Gor^ 
don  Frere,  after  they  had  careered  round  the 
gardens,  and  were  standing  once  more  by  the 
gate  at  whieh  they  had  entered,  "  I'll  tell  you 
what  it  is— you're  like  a  country  cousin,  by  Jove ! 
or  one  of  those  horrible  fellows  that  come  up  to 
town  with  a  letter  of  introduction.  You  want 
to  see  every  thing,  and  all  at  once.  It*s  a 
deuced  good  thing  that  you  don't  often  give 
yourself  an  outing,  or  you'd  be  wanting  me  to 
take  you  to  the  Thames  Tunnel,  and  the  Mon- 
ument, and  Madame  Tussaud's,  and  all  sorts 
of  wonderful  places.  Here  have  we  been  rush- 
ing about  from  pillar  to  post,  or  rather  from 
tent  to  tent,  and  firom  band  to  band,  and  you've 
never  yet  given  me  breathing  -  time  to  look 
round  and  speak  to  any  of  the  people  I  know. 
Now  yon  really  must  hold  on  for  a  moment,  for 
it's  just  upon  three  o'clock,  and  that's  the  time 
that  Kate — Miss  Guyon,  I  mean — said  she 
should  be  here,  and  I  promised  to  be  near  the 
entrance,  to  join  her  at  once.** 

He  spoke  with  animation,  and  his  bright  eyes 
glowed  with  fire  as  he  seized  his  old  friend  by 
the  shoulders  and  used  a  feigned  force  to  arrest 
his  progress.  You  see  Mr.  Gordon  Frere  was 
brimming  over  with  happiness.  To  be  six-and- 
twenty  years  of  age;  to  be  good-looking:  to 
have  high  animal  spirits;  to  have  indulgent 
tradespeople,  and  a  tolerable  sufficiency  of  pock- 
et-money; to  be  in  love  with  a  very  charming 
girl,  and  to  have  your  passion  returned,  are  all 
things  calculated  to  make  a  man  coAtent  with 
life,  and  disposed  to  regard  human  nature  from 
its  best  point  of  view.  He  was  pleased  to  speak 
of  himself  as  a  "creature  of  impulse,'*  and,  by 
some  accident  probably,  he  rightly  described 
himself.  Whatever  best  pleased  him  for  the 
time  being  he  took  up  and  went  in  for  earnestly 
and  vigorously.  He  had  done  so  all  his  life,  in 
cricketing,  rowing,  riding,  at  school  and  college 
— actually  once  in  reading,  when  he  studied  so 
hard  and  to  so  much  purpose  apparently  that 
old  Mr.  Yeldham  wrote  to  Charles,  anticipating 
for  his  son's  chum  and  his  own  pupil  the  high- 
est University  honors ;  but  Gordon  slacked  ofl^ 
and  when  the  class-list  came  out,  a  double-third 
was  all  the  position  awarded  him.  Up  to  this 
time  the  "impulse**  had  not  been  shown  very 
strongly  in  any  love  affiurs :  he  had  had  his  ball- 
room flirtations,  involving  bouquet-sending.  Rot- 
ten Row  riding,  Opera-box  haunting,  etc.,  as  all 
men  have ;  but  he  had  never — to  Charles  Yeld- 
ham's  idea  at  least — been  so  really  smitten  with 
any  one  as  he  announced  himself  to  be  with 
Miss  Guyon.  So  his  honest  old  chum,  albeit  he 
had  his  own  views  of  the  probable  reception  of 
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Gordon's  proposal  hy  Mr.  GuyoD,  conld  not  find 
it  in  bis  heart  to  check  him,  and  only  smiled 
pleasantly  as  he  said, 

*  *  All  right,  Gordon— all  right,  my  boy.  But 
you  talk  of  my  taking  you  about  here  and  there, 
as  though  I  were  not  a  mere  child  in  leading- 
strings  in  such  a  place  as  this,  to  be  shown  each 
separate  sight  in  the  proper  order.  Now  we're 
seen  the  fruit  and  the  flowers,  and  listened  to 
the  bands,  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  people.  Tre- 
mendous, what  you  call  *  swells,*  are  they  not? 
No'  end  of  crinoline,  and  flowers,  and  finery. 
By  Jove !  just  turn  a  few  of  these  young  ladies 
to  walk  through  the  Temple  Gardens,  and  there 
would  not  be  much  work  done  that  day.  Ev- 
ery clerk's  nose  would  be  glued  to  the  window ; 
and  I  verily  believe  that  even  old  Farrar,  our 
underneath  neighbor,  would  leave  his  books  and 
his  papers  for  such  a  refreshing  sight.  Now 
there's  one — look  there !  that  tall  girl  just  com- 
ing in,  with — ^halloo !  steady,  young  'un ;  what's 
the  matter?" 

Charley  Teldham  might  well  cry  "steady;" 
for  Gordon  gave  a  visible  start  as  he  turned  in 
the  direction  indicated  by  his  friend,  and  his 
tone  was  thick  and  hurried  as  he  said,  **  That's 
Miss  Guyon  and  her  father — and — who  the  dev- 
il's that  man  with  them  ?" 

*'  Now  that's  a  curious  thing,"  said  Teldham, 
with  provoking  placidity.  "  I  don't  suppose  I 
know  another  soul  in  all  this  large  gathering, 
but  I  do  know  that  man  intimately,  and  I  can 
tell  you  who  he  ig.  That's  Bobert  Streightley, 
the  City  man  tlmt  you've  so  often  heard  me 
speak  of,  and  —  but  what  has  come  to  him? 
Talk  of  *  swells' — why,  I  should  scarcely  have 
recognized  Bob  Sobersides,  as  they  used  to  call 
him,  in  that  costume.  And  so  that  is  Miss 
Guyon,  is  it  ?  that's  Miss  Guyon !  I  say,  young 
*un,  she's — ^she's  wonderfully  lovely." 

"For  God's  sake,  don't  stand  staring  there 
with  your  mouth  open,  Charley,  but  let  us  go  up 
and  speak  to  these  people.  They've  seen  us  al- 
ready ;"  and  Mr.  Frere,  passing  his  arm  through 
his  friend's,  led  him  up  to  the  group,  and,  after 
making  his  own  salutations,  freely  presented 
him  to  Miss  Guyon  and  her  father.  Imme- 
diately after  his  introduction  Teldham  turned 
and  shook  hands  with  Bobert  Streightley,  and 
after  a  few  words  of  astonishment  from  each  at 
meeting  the  other  in  such  a  place,  they  com- 
menced a  conversation,  in  which  Mr.  Guyon 
took  part,  leaving  Gordon  Frere  and  Katharine 
walking  together  a  little  in  advance  of  them. 

There  are  few  things  more  embarrassing  than 
having  something  very  particular  to  say,  know- 
ing that  you  will  have  great  difficulty  in  saying 
it,  and  being  perfectly  convinced  that  if  ever  it 
is  to  be  said  at  all,  the  exact  time  has  arrived. 
This  was  Gordon  Frere's  position.  He  knew 
that  the  end  of  the  season  had  arrived ;  that 
another  fortnight  would  see  Miss  Guyon  flown, 
with  the  rest  of  the  fashionable  world,  to  some 
English  sea-board,  foreign  watering-place,  or 
country-house,  whither  he  could  not  have  the 
remotest  oxcuso  for  following  her ;  he  knew  the 


proverbial  danger  of  delay,  especially  in  love  af- 
fairs ;  he  fully  shared  in  Charley  Teldham's 
only  half-expressed  doubts  as  to  the  reception 
of  bis  proposal  by  Mr.  Guyon ;  and  in  the  sud* 
den  and  unexpected  appearance  upon  the  scene 
of  Bobert  Streightley — whom  he  had  never  met 
before,  but  of  whom,  his  wealth,  his  talents, 
his  City  position,  he  had  heard  frequently  from 
Charley — ^he  saw  a  new  and  important  element 
of  danger.  If  he  intended  to  make  his  coup  for 
the  winning  of  this  peerless  beauty,  now  was 
the  time.  So  he  screwed  up  his  courage  and 
began. 

"Ton  are  a  little  late,  Miss  Guyon" — this  in 
a  low,  deep,  tremulous  voice;  "you  said  you 
would  be  here  at  three." 

"Ton  don't  pretend  to  say  that  yon  recollect 
any  thing  I  said  about  it,  Mr.  Frere  ?"  in  the 
same  tone.  "I  scarcely  remembered  we  had 
touched  upon  the  subject." 

"Don't  you  pretend  to  imagine  any  such 
thing  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  Miss  Guyon. 
No,  no ;  pardon  roe  for  one  instaift ;  you  know 
that  whatever  concerns  you,  in  however  trifling 
a  degree — and  more  especially  when  it  relates 
to  the  chance  of  my  seeing  you — is  always  of 
importance  to  me." 

He  had  bent  his  gaze  upon  her  as  he  said 
this,  and  he  received  a  faint  fluttering  glance  as 
his  first  reply.     Then  she  said, 

"  i  was  scarcely  conceited  enough  to  think 
so,  and— and  of  course  I  feel  the  compliment 
However,  we  have  met,  you  see." 

"  Tes ;  and,  so  long  as  that  has  come  about, 
no  matter  how  late  you  are,  for  you  see  I  still 
hold  to  my  original  opinion.  However  late  or 
early,  I  must  be  doubly  thankful  for  the  chances 
of  meeting  you  now;  for  the  season's  at  an  end, 
and  I  suppose  you  will  be  off  with  the  rest  ?" 

"I  suppose  so;  though  nothing  is  settled,  I 
believe." 

."And  where  do  you  go?" 

"  Papa  talked  of  Scarborough  some  time  ago. 
He  has  not  said  any  thing  about  it  lately ;  and 
as  I'm  wholly  indifferent  on  the  subject,  I'm 
very  good  to  him,  and  let  him  have  his  own 
way." 

"  Are  you  similarly  complaisant  to  Mr.  Guyon 
in  all  things?" 

There  must  have  been  something  special  in 
the  tone  of  his  voice,  for  she  looked  up  quickly 
with  a  slight  flush,  and  said, 

"In  all  matters  in  which  I  take  no  particu- 
lar interest.  Where  I  am  concerned  I  am  ex- 
igeantCf  and — ^I  am  afraid — stubborn." 

"Let  us  call  it  *flrm,'  Miss  Guyon,"  said 
Frere,  with  a  slight  smile.  *l Firmness  is  a 
quality  by  no  means  reprehensible,  even  when 
exercised  toward  one's  father.  It's  a  horrible 
thing  this  break-up  of  the  season,  especially  as 
one  gets  older.  AH  the  little  pleasant — ^well,  I 
suppose  I  may  call  them  friendships — are  nip- 
ped in  the  bud  until  next  April,  when  one  has 
to  begin  again  and  struggle  on  until  August, 
when  we  find  ourselves  in  exactly  the  same  po- 
sition in  which  we  were  a  twelvemonth  before." 
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*'That  is,  unless  we  take  up  with  a  different 
set  of  friends,**  said  Katharine,  '*and  I  believe 
there  are  instances  on  record  of  such  a  change.** 

Gordon  Frere  looked  at  her  again,  and  threw 
an  additional  warmth  into  hb  voice  as  he  said, 
''Granted  that  fidelity  is  nncommon,  Miss  Guj- 
on,  it  shonld  be  the  mor^  prized  when  it  is 
found.  Yon  are  going  to-night  to  Mrs.  Tresil- 
Uan's?" 

**  Yes ;  LadjHenmarsh  has  promised  to  take 
me.  It  is  almost  mj  '  last  rose  of  snmmer' — 
positivelj  the  last  of  our  ball-engagements  this 
season.** 

''Let  OS  trust  it  will  be  one  of  the  pleasant- 
est.  You  will  come  early,  and  you  will  give 
me  the  first  ooZse,  and  as  many  afterward  as  yon 
can." 

"I — I  shall  be  very  happy;  but  we  shall 
leave  early.  Papa  has  a  holy  horror  of  having 
his  horses  kept  out  late,  more  specially  when  he 
is  not  present ;  and  he  will  not  be  there  to-night, 
I  think,  for  he's  going  to  ask  Mr.  Streightley  to 
dine  with  us,  and  I  believe  he  wants  to  talk 
business  to  him  afterward.** 

*'Mr.  Streightley  going  to  dine  with  you? 
By  the  way,  who  is  Mr.  Streightley  ?** 

<*Mr.  Streightley?  he*s  a  honroi^ I  didn't 
mean  that.  He*s  a  City  friend  of  papa*s,  and, 
as  I  am  told,  a  very  rich  man.** 

••  Very  rich,  and  in  the  City,  eh  !**  said  Gor- 
don Frere,  looking  over  his  shoulder  at  the  ob- 
ject of  their  remark.  '  ^•He's  better  got  up  tha^ 
most  of  his  genus.  I  think  I  could  swear  to 
Poole  in  his  coat.  Very  rich,  and  you've  been 
told  so.  Miss  Gnyon  I     He*s  a  lucky  man.** 

"Is  he,  Mr.  Frere?  You'll  excuse  my  say- 
ing that  I  don*t  follow  you ;  that  I  don't  know 
why  Mr.  Streightley  is  lucky." 

•*  Did  you  not  yourself  say  that  he  was  very 
rich,  Miss  Gnyon,  and  that  you  had  been  told 
so  ?*'  said  Gordon,  with  more  warmth  than  ho 
had  previously  exhibited.  "  Society  acts  as  this 
gettdeman*s  avcmt'coureur,  and  repeats  his  claim 
to  respect  wherever  he  goes,  and  of  course  he 
finds  people  prepared  to  proffer  him  ready-made 
honor.'* 

The  bitterness  in  his  tone  jarred  on  Kate's 
ear.  His  face  was  averted,  so  that  there  was  no 
need  for  her  to  restrain  the  half-inquiring,  half- 
loving  gaze  with  which  she  looked  up  at  him  as 
she  said, 

"I  never  knew  you  cynical  before,  Mr.  Frere, 
and  I  don't  think  the  mood  becomes  you.  Sure- 
ly the  notion  that  wealth  is  the  most  desirable 
of  all  possessions  is  utterly  exploded.  For  my 
own  part,  I  think  that  riches  in  a  man — ^I  mean 
when  they  are  so  great  as  to  be  talked  about — 
are  something  against  him  —  something  to  be 
got  over,  like  his  being  black,  or  having  a  hump- 
back.*' 

"This  is  a  very  refreshing  doctrine.  Miss 
Guyon,  but  I'm  afraid  it  has  not  many  disci- 
ples ;  and  even  you  would  lean  to  the  side  of 
the  modest  competence  and — ^ 

"I  would  lean  to  nothing — I  would  give  way 
to  nothing  so  palpably  sordid  and  base." 


"You  are  strangely  in  earnest  on  this  point, 
Miss  Guyon." 

"I  am  thoroughly  in  earnest  about  it;  and 
I—*' 

"You  can  not  tell  with  what  delight  I  hear 
it.  Miss  Guyon.  I— you  have  removed  a  cer- 
tain distrust  which  has  prevented  me  from — ^" 

"  As  you  say'*— broke  in  the  strident  voice  of 
Mr.  Guyon,  as  he  with  Streightley  and  Yeldham 
"  formed  up  in  line** — "in  a  formal  dinner-par- 
ty you  may  sit  side  by  side  with  people  and 
never  know  any  more  about  them  than  if  they 
were  at  opposite  ends  of  the  table.  You're 
quite  righ^  Streightley,  quite  right.  But  to- 
night we're  quite  alone.  Katharine,  my  dear, 
Mr.  Streightley  has  promised  to  take  us  as  he 
finds  us,  and  come  home  to  dinner  to-day." 

Miss  Guyon  bowed,  and  murmured  her  de- 
light. Then  said  sotto  voce,  "It  is  Mrs.  Tresil- 
lian's  night,  papa,  you  recollect,  and  Lady  Hen- 
marsh  is  coming  to  fetch  me." 

*  *  Oh  yes,  my  dear— of  course,  of  course.  La- 
dy Henmarsh  coming,  eh !  But  that  won't  make 
any  difference." 

"No,  papa;  only  you  won't  mind  my  run- 
ning away.'* 

**0f  course  not,  my  dear — of  course  not. 
And  how  is  my  young  friend  Gordon  Frere? 
Blooming  as  usual.  No  need  to  ask  that.  Give 
your  arm  to  an  old  boy,  Gordon,  and  trot  him 
round,  and  show  him  all  the — the  beauty  of  the 
day.** 

Gordon,  who  was  eminentl^isgusted  at  the 
interruption  of  his  conversation  with  Kate,  and 
who  was  showing  his  feelings  in  his  knitted 
brow  and  puckered  mouth,  had  any  hopes  of  a 
farther  causerie  which  he  might  have  entertain- 
ed dashed  to  the  ground  by  Mr.  Guyon,  who 
passed  his  delicate  lavender  glove  through  his 
young  friend's  arm  and  led  him  off  in  triumph, 
while  Streightley  and  Yeldham  followed  on 
either  side  of  Miss  Gnyon. 

Few  men  could  make  themselvesr  pleasanter 
companions  than  Ned  Guyon  when  he  was  so 
inclined.  He  had  not  merely  a  capital  flow  of 
animal  spirits,  a  store  of  what  in  women  is  call- 
ed small-talk,  but  what  in  men  may  better  bo 
described  as  broad  talk,  a  keen  perception  of 
the  ludicrous,  and  a  sufficient  power  of  satire, 
but  he  had  the  great  knack-r-leamed  in  his  long 
experience  of  life — of  exactly  suiting  his  conver- 
sation to  his  audience.  He  possessed  in  f>er- 
fection  the  slang  of  the  clubs,  which  nowadays 
passes  current  for  what  is  called  "  swell  talk," 
and  which  is  not  merely  a  peculiar  argot  with 
special  words  meaning  special  things,  with  ex- 
cised pronouns  and  abbreviated  nouns,  but  which, 
to  be  perfect,  must  be  spoken  in  a  voice  special- 
ly pitched  for  the  purpose.  The  voice  and  the 
language  none  had  studied  better  than  Guyon ; 
there  were  few  men  of  his  age,  indeed,  who  had 
taken  the  trouble  to  master  either ;  but  in  the 
fashionable  sinner's  worldly  experience  he  had 
found  the  greatest  profit  in  keeping  himself  at 
courant  with  the  ways  and  manners  of  men  of 
the  rising  generation.     Once  let  any  of  them 
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perceive  that  he  was  a  fogy,  in  the  least  anti- 
quated in  his  ideas  or  pursuits,  and  all  hope  of 
influence  over  them  was  gone ;  but  so  long  as 
he  could  take  a  leading  part  in  their  follies,  and 
blend  undoubted  past  experience  with  apparent 
present  enjoyment,  their  houses,  horses,  purses 
were  at  his  disposal;  and  it  was  considered 
rather  an  honor  among  the  subalterans  of  the 
Hag  or  the  Plungers  from  Aldershott  to  have 
dropped  their  money  at  €carti  or  baccarat  to 
such  a  cool  clever  hand  as  Mr.  Guyon. 

Perhaps  the  old  diplomatist  had  never  been 
im  better  force  than  on  the  present  occasion,  al* 
though  there  was  apparently  little  opportunity 
for  the  exercise  of  his  powers.  Frere,  distrait^ 
if  not  savage,  at  starting,  found  himself  first  list- 
ening to  his  companion's  remarks,  then  laughing 
at  his  stories,  finally  answering  him,  and  lead- 
ing him  on  to  farther  banter.  With  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  the  company  present  Mr.  Guyon  had 
som6  acquaintance,  and  of  nearly  every  body 
who  was  any  body  he  had  some  racy  anecdote 
to  whisper  laughingly  into  his  companion's  ear. 
It  did  not  strike  Frere  until  long  afterward  that 
all  these  piquant  stories  were  indebted  for  their 
piquancy  to  a  half-sneering  cynicism,  a  half- 
avowed  libertinism  ;  that  in  all  the  broad  prin- 
ciples of  honor  were  ridiculed,  and  the  scamp- 
ish shifts  of  so-called  *'  gallantry**  exalted ;  that 
the  whole  conversation,  in  fact,  was  such  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  a  hlas^  yovX\i  or 
a  battered  rake,  but  scarcely  to  be  looked  for  in 
a  gentleman  nAose  marriageable  daughter  was 
walking  within  a  few  feet  of  him. 

They  remained  in  the  gardens  until  past  six 
o*clock,  promenading,  visiting  the  tents,  stopping 
to  speak  to  friends,  but  never  on  any  occasion 
had  Gordon  Frere  another  chance  of  approach- 
ing Miss  Guyon.  He  made  several  attempts, 
but  invariably  her  father  had  something  to  say 
to  her  or  to  him,  and  cut  in  between  them  with 
the  pleasantest  smile  and  the  cheeriest  remarks 
possible.  It  was  not  until  just  as  they  were  get- 
ting into  the  carriage  that  Mr.  Guyon  suddenly 
turned  aside,  and  saying,  ''Ah,  by  the  way!** 
took  out  a  card,  wrote  on  it  in  pencil,  in  his 
airiest  manner  borrowed  an  envelope  frpm  th0 
ticket-taker  standing  at  his  desk  in  the  entrance, 
and  dispatched  it  by  a  commissionaire  who  was 
in  waiting.  In  that  short  interval  Gordon  Frere 
managed  to  slip  round  to  Miss  Guyon*s  side  and 
whisper,  **  The  first  valse,  to-night  ?**  and  to  re- 
ceive in  reply  an  almost  imperceptible  acquies- 
cence in  the  glance  of  her  eyes  and  the  bending 
of  her  head.  Then  Mr.  Guyon,  wheeling  round, 
took  a  very  affectionate  leave  of  Gordon,  and 
made  a  polite  bow  to  Charles  Yeldham,  handed 
his  daughter  into  the  carriage,  motioned  to 
Streightley  to  follow  her,  and  finally  jumping 
lightly  in  himself,  they  were  whirled  ofi^,  with 
much  door-slamming  and  horse-pawing. 

The  concluding  episode  of  the  little  drama  in 
which  he  had  asserted  his  position  with  Miss 
Guyon  had  reanimated  Gordon  Frere,  and  ren- 
dered him  happy  and  amiable.  ''  Such  a  lord 
is  Love,  and  Beauty  such  a  misti-ess  of  the 


world.**  So  he  turned  cheerily  to  Yeldham,  on 
whom  he  had  not  bestowed  so  much  as  a  glance 
or  a  thought  for  the  past  two  hours,  and,  grip- 
ping his  arm,  said, 

''Well,  old  bov,  and  what  do  you  think  of 
her?** 

Mr.  Charles  Yeldham  was  seldom  absent  or 
preoccupied ;  he  was  far  too  practical  for  that 
But  on  the  present  occasion  his  thoughts  must 
have  been  engaged,  for  he  started,  with  some- 
thing like  a  flu8|}  on  his  cheeks,  as  he  said, 

'*  Who  ?  what,  Gordon  ?  I  wasn*t  attending, 
I  fear.** 

'*  I  was  asking  yon  what  you  thought-of  Miss 
Guyon,  Charley?** 

''  She  is  wonderfully  beautiful.*' 

*'  Well  said,  old  fellow.  Quite  enthusiastic, 
by  Jove  I — for  you,  at  all  events.  But  what  I 
mean  is,  seriously,  is  not  she  something  to  be 
proud  of— -something  different  fibm  the  ruck  of 
grinning,  simpering,  yea -nay  girls  one  meets 
about — ^in  such  places  as  that  we've  just  left,  for 
instance  ?** 

**  She  is,  indeed.** 

<*  I  hope  yon  talked  to  her.  Kot  that  I  think 
— ^no  offense  to  you,  old  fellow — not  that  per- 
haps your  talk  would  be  exactly  suited  to  her — 
too  deep,  you  know,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing 
— but  still  you  would  be  able  to  make  out  that 
she  had  a  head  on  her  shoulders.  Doesn't  she 
talk  well?*' 

*'  Well,  to  tell  tmtb,  I  had  not  much  oppor- 
tunity of  judging,  for  she  remained  tolerably  si- 
lent ;  and  the  conversation. —  such  as  it  was  — 
was  between  Robert  Streightley  and  myself." 

"  Oh,  by  the  way,  that  fellow  Streightley— 
I*ve  heard  you  speak  of  him.  Who  is  he,  and 
what*s  all  about  him  ?  What  the  deuce  did  old 
Guyon  bring  him  here  for?  and  why  has  he 
gone  home  with  them  to  dinner  ?*' 

'<Ha,ha!**  laughed  Charles  Yeldham.  "'Be- 
ware, my  lord,  of  jealousy !'  Here's  an  Othello 
for  you  I  I  don't  think,  Gordon,  you  need  look 
with  much  suspicion  on  Robert  Streightley,  un- 
less you've  fixed  your  affections  on  good  invest- 
ments or  early  information,  and  then  you  would 
stand  no  chance  with  him,  I  can  tell  you.  But 
he*s  been  too  long  engaged  to  Capel  Court  to 
waver  in  his  allegiance.** 

"But  what  on  earth  brought  him  here?" 

*  *  What  ?  Who  ?  you  should  ask,  and  I  would 
answer,  your  intended  father-in-law.  -  There's 
no  man  with  a  clearer  head  for  business :  what 
will  be  more  explanatoiy,  I  will  say  there's  no 
man  better  able  to* put  a  friend  on  to  '  a  good 
thing'  than  Streightley ;  and  I  fancy  Mr.  Guyon 
would  not  be  above  a  little  stagging  if  he  could 
act  on  Streightley's  information." 

"  But  people  don't  get  City  information  or 
talk  to  each  other  on  what  yon  call '  stagging* 
topics  at  Botanical  FStes.  Why  did  he  bring 
him  here?" 

"Oh  impetuous  youth,  'still  harping  on  my 
daughter!'  don't  you  see  that  there  most  be  a 
qvid  pro  quof  If  Mr.  Streightley  is  to  assist 
Mr.  Guyon,  why  should  not  Mr.  Guyon  show 
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Mr.  StreigfaUey  tlie  elevated  position  which  he 
holds,  the  society  in  which  he  moves  ?'* 

''  Tes,  that's  all  very  well ;  but  I  say,  Char- 
ley,  Streighdey  dont  know  Mrs.  Tresillian,  does 
he?" 

«*  Who's  Mrs.  Tresillian  ?" 

'*The  wife  of  the  member  for  Penmonth; 
people  who  live  at  Rutland  Gate,  and  entertain 
perpetually.  He*s  not  likely  to  be  going  there 
to-night,  this  Streightley,  is  he  ?" 

**  Ko  more  than  he'^  likely  to  be  going  to 
Kamfr-chatka— not  so  likely.     Why  ?" 

''Oh,  nothing;  only  Miss  Guyon  is  going 
there — ^and  so  am  I.*' 

'*  Is  Miss  Guyon  going  ?  Ah !  well,  I  hope 
yon*ll  enjoy  yonrself.** 

And  during  their  ride  to  chambers  in  the  Han- 
som both  men  were  singularly  silent. 

Mr.  Streightley  had  plenty  of  time  to  make 
himself  acquainted  with  the  features  of  the  pri- 
vate friends  and  the  public  celebrities  who  were 
enshrined  in  Miss  Guyon*s  photographic  album ; 
with  the  views  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle  ; 
with  the  cards  of  callers  '*  lurking  within  the 
bowl ;"  with  the  tastefully-arranged  flowers  and 
their  elegant  basket ;  with  the  paper-knife,  like 
a  golden  dagger;  with  Gustavo  DoriTs  latest 
sketches ;  and  with  all  the  innumerable  knick- 
knacks  of  a  lady*s  table.  Miss  Guyon  had  gone 
straight  to  her  room ;  and  Mr.  Guyon,  begging 
to  be  excused,  as  he  had  a  few  little  matters  of 
business,  had  retired  into  what  he  called  his 
**  study" — a  very  gloomy  little  den  behind  the 
dining-room,  furnished  with  a  battered  leather 
writing-table,  a  cane-bottomed  chair,  a  grim  bust 
of  a  deceased  friend  powdered  with  ''blacks,"  a 
boot-jack,  a  clothes-brush,  a  glass-case  of  stuffed 
birds,  and  the  Court  Guide  for  1850.  Streight- 
ley had  been  shown,  at  Mr.  Guyon's  suggestion, 
into  a  spare  bedroom,  where  he  had  performed 
a  brief  toilet,  and  then  mooned  about  the  draw- 
ing-room, occupying  himself  in  the  manner  just 
described.  Mr.  Guyon  was  the  first  to  break  in 
on  his  solitude;  and  shortly  afterward  Miss 
Guyon  entered  the  room,  looking  so  lovely  that 
Robert  Streightley  remained  spell-bonnd,  and 
could  not  take  his  eyes  from  her.  She  wore  a 
pale  mauve-silk  dress,  with  soft  tulU  half  way 
over  it,  looped  up  with  real  Cape  jasmine,  a  tiny 
bouqmt  of  the  same  flower  in  her  bosom ;  and 
her  hair  gave  her  a  certain  air  of  peculiarity, 
and  shed  around  her  a  subtle  and  intoxicating 
perfume.  Round  her  neck  she  wore  a  string  of 
pearls  with  a  diamond  clasp,  and  the  same  on 
each  arm  completed  her  jewelry.  Looking  at 
her,  Robert  Streightley  seemed  to  lose  his  iden- 
tity, and  to  become  part  and  portion  of  some  fairy 
story  which  he  had  read,  some  picture  oimoyen- 
4^6  pageant  which  he  had  seen.  Women?  Yes, 
he  bad  known  women  before — ^his  mother,  Ellen, 
Hester  Gould.  What  had  they  in  common  with 
this  softy  delicate,  queenly  creature,  the  touch  of 
whose  hand  on  his  arm  thrilled  him  to  the  bone, 
the  sound  of  whose  voice  sent  the  blood  rushing 
to  his  heart,  the  glance  of  whose  eye — flight, 


fleeting,  and  uninterested  though  it  was — ho 
would  have  purchased  at  the  price  of  a  king's 
ransom. 

The  dinner  was  good,  and  Mr.  Guyon  was 
gay ;  but  neither  succulent  dishes  nor  brilliant 
sallies  had  much  eficct  on  Robert  Streightley. 
They  were  scarcely  seated  before  he  learned, 
from  a  chance  observation  nttered  by  Miss  Guy- 
on, that  she  was  going  to  Mrs.  Tresillian*s  ball, 
and  the  knowledge  that  Gordon  I¥ere  would 
probably  meet  her  there — a  fact  which  he  di- 
vined intuitively — weighed  heavily  on  Streight- 
ley*s  mind.  He  tried  to  exert  himself  to  re- 
spond to  his  host ;  he  tried  to  talk  lightly  and 
pleasantly  to  Kate,  who  seemed  in  the  highest 
spirits,  but  all  nnsuccessfully.  Whenever  there 
was  a  lull  in  the  conversation,  he  fancied  her  in 
Frere*s  arms  being  whirled  round  the  room,  or 
listening  to  his  low  voice  with  such  a  pleased 
expression  on  her  face  as  he  had  seen  there  that 
night  in*the  Opera-box.  Those  bright  eyes, 
that  flow  of  spirits,  that  general  happiness, 
which  even  prompted  her  to  be  far  more  agree- 
able to  him  and  far  more  recognizant  of  his 
presence  than  she  had  yet  ever  deigned  to  be, 
were  not  they  all  due  to  the  fiict  that  she  was 
going  to  meet  his— well,  why  not? — his  rival? 
As  he  was  thinking  thus  the  servant  entered  the 
room  bearing  a  letter,  which  Miss  Guyon  read, 
opened,  and  flung  on  the  table  with  an  air  of 
vexation,  that  contrasted  strongly  with  her  re- 
cent good-temper. 

"It*s  too  bad!**  she  orient  in  a  petulant 
voice ;  "  too  bad !  and  I  don't  believe  a  word 
ofit.»' 

"  What*s  the  matter,  Kate,  my  child  !*'  asked 
Mr.  Guyon,  in  his  blandest  tones. 

"After  dressing  myself,  and  setting  my  heart 
upon  it — the  last  ball  of  the  season  too — it's — 
it's  most  horribly  annoying!"  and  Miss  Guyon 
bit  her  lip  very  hard,  and  threw  her  head  back 
to  stop  her  tears. 

"  My  dear  Kate,"  said  Mr.  Gtiyon,  looking 
like  a  modem  edition  of  Lucius  Junius  Brutus, 
"  yon  seem  to  forget  that,  besides  your  father, 
there  is  present  a  gentleman  who — no,  pardon 
me,  my  dear  Streightley,  allow  me  to  speak— 
who  should  be — hem! — thought  of.  What — 
if  I  may  again  be  allowed  to  put  the  question— 
what  is  there  in  that  note  that  can  have  so  very 
much  discomposed  you  ?** 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Streightley— I— but 
it  is  so  annoying!  Here*s  Lady  Henmarsh, 
papa,  writes  to  say  she  can  not  go  to  Mrs.  Tre- 
sillian's  to-night.  She's  got  one  of  her  head- 
aches— those  horrible  headaches  that  I  don't  be- 
lieve in  one  bit — and  she  knows  I  was  looking 
forward  to  her  taking  me,  and  that  it  will  be 
impossible  for  me  to  go  without  her.  It  is  so 
vexing!" 

Mr.  Guyon  was  about  firing  off  an  elaborate 
remark;  but,  hearing  Streightley  commencing 
to  speak,  he  stopped  himself,  and  waved  his 
hand  toward  his  friend. 

"  I  was — eh,  you're  very  kind — no,  I  was  only 
going  to  say,"  said  Streightley,  with  a  hesitation 
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which  was  quite  strange  to  him,  "thatl*m  snra 
I  sympathize  with  you,  Miss  Goyon — sympathize 
with  you  thoroughly.  It  is  very  annoying  to  be 
balked  in  any  thing  that  weVe— set  our  minds 
on,  as  I  may  say.  But  what  I  was  going  to  say 
was — ^I  d9n*t  know  about  these  kind  of  things, 
of  course,  as  you  know,  Mr.  Guyon,  and  no 
doubt  you  too^  Miss  Guyon ;  but  could  not  your 
papa,  Miss  Guyon — could  not  your  papa  be  your 
escort  to  this  ball?" 

It  was  a  really  grateful  glance  that  Kate  shot 
at  him  as  she  said,  **  Oh,  thank  you  so  very 
much  for  the  suggestion,  Mr.  Streightley.  Of 
course  he  could.    Papa,  do  you  hear  ?" 

**I  do,  my  dear.  I  hear  Mr.  Streightley 's 
suggestion,  which  is  exactly  in  accord  with  that 
— that — high*mindedness  and — and  suggestive* 
ness  for  which  Tve  always  given  him  credit. 
But,  unfortunately,  it*s  impossible,  Kate — ^per- 
fectly impossible  to-night.  I  have  some  docu- 
ments in  there,"  jerking  his  head  t<tward  the 
den  behind,  "  the  perused  of  which  will  occupy 
me  until — ah,  daybreak." 

Miss  Guyon  said  not  another  word,  but  rose 
from  the  table  as  her  father  ceased  speaking. 
She  wished  Mr.  Streightley  **  good-night,"  and, 
after  a  moment*s  hesitation,  gave  him  her  hand; 
she  kissed  Mr.  Guyon*s  forehead — the  little  space 
which  was  not  covered  with  his  carefuUy-poo- 
dled  hair  —  with  her  lips,  and  left  the  room. 
But  as  she  passed  the  glass,  Streightley  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  reflection  of  her  face,  and  saw 
that  every  nerve  in  it  was  quivering  with  re- 
pressed passion.  He  knew  the  reason  well 
enough,  and  it  did  not  tend  to  raise  his  already- 
drooping  spirits ;  so  he  shortly  afterward  took 
his  leave  and  went  home,  where  he  found  his 
sister  Ellen  waiting  up  for  him  to  tell  him  that 
Hester  Gould  had  been  spending  the  evening 
with  her,  having  previously  been  to  the  Botan- 
ical Fete,  where  she  had  seen  the  beautiful  Miss 
Guyon. 

"And  you  were  walking  with  her,  Hester 
says,  Robert,"  said  Miss  Ellen ;  '*  she  saw  yon, 
though  you  didn't  see  her.  How  I  should  like 
to  see  her,  Robert !  Now  tell  me  all  about  her. 
Is  she  so  beautiful  ?  and  is  she  going  to  be  mar- 
ried?" 

"  My  dear  child,"  said  Robert,  in  rather  a 
harsh  tone,  *'  do  you  imagine  I  tell  you  the 
names  of  a  tithe  of  the  people  I  know  in  busi- 
ness? Mr.  Guyon  is  a  business  acquaintance 
of  mine,  and  I  have  been  introduced  to  his 
daughter.  So  far  as  I  am  a  judge,  she  is  very 
beautiful ;  but  really,  though  I  have  seen  her  a 
few  times,  she  has  not  yet  confided  to  me  wheth- 
er she  is  going  to  be  married  or  not." 

On  the  receipt  of  which  short  answer.  Miss 
Ellen  Streightley,  telling  her  brother  "  he  need 
not  snap  her  head  off,"  handed  him  his  candle 
and  went  to  bed. 

Mr.  Guyon  had  said  that  the  "perusal"  of 
certain  "documents"  would  occupy  him  until 
daybreak ;  but  long  before  the  first  faint  thread 
of  dawn  appeared  in  the  eastern  sky  that  gentle- 
man was  sleeping  the  sleep,  of  the  just,  having 


immediately  after  Streightley's  departure  slip- 
ped down  to  his  Club,  and  returned  lighter  in 
heart  and  heavier  in  purse  after  playing  a  few 
rubbers  with  consummate  skill  and  great  luck. 
But,  gleaming  on  certain  characters  in  tliis 
veracious  history,  the  first  rays  of  the  rising  sun 
found  them  defiant  of  sleep,  if  not  actively  en- 
gaged— f6und  Katharine  Guyon  with  her  dark 
hair  streaming  over  her  pillow,  bedewed  with 
tears  of  rage  and  disappointment,  and  her  eyes, 
under  their  swollen  lids,  bright  and  staring- 
found  Robert  Streightley,  racked  with  sharp 
pangs  of  jealousy  and  doub^  vainly  courting  re> 
pose— rfound  Gordon  Frere  lounging  homeward 
up  Piccadilly,  his  hands  plunged  in  his  trow- 
sers  pockets,  his  opera-hat  hanging  listlessly  on 
the  back  of  his  head,  a  cigar  in  his  mouth, 
and  a  faded  flower  in  his  coat,  chafing  bitterly 
against  the  absence  of  his  heart's  idol  from  Mrs. 
Tresillian*s  ball,  and  at  the  postponement  of  the 
love-avowal  which  he  had  determined  to  make<; 
finally,  found  Charles  Teldham,  bright,  fresh, 
and  glowing  from  his  morning  bath,  just  set- 
tling down  to  his  desk,  with  his  mind  filled 
partly  with  thoughts  of  the  work  he  was  about 
to  commence,  partly  with  reminiscences  of  a 
queenly  figure,  a  stately  walk,  and  a  bright  pair 
of  eyes  seen  yesterday  for  the  first  time. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


INTESTMEKTS. 


It  was  seldom  that  Robert  Streightley  allow- 
ed himself  the  luxury  of  thoiight.  He  was  so 
much  in  the  habit  of  deciding,  after  a  rapid 
business  calculation,  upon  any  thing  that  was 
submitted  to  him,  of  accepting  or  rejecting  the 
proposition  at  once,  that  he  scarcely  knew  what 
it  was  to  ponder,  and  weigh,  and  calculate 
chances.  In  his  business  he  had  never,  appar- 
ently, had  occasion  to  calculate  them.  The 
knowledge  which  guided  him  seemed  to  come 
to  him  intuitively,  and  hitherto  had  scarcely 
ever  fiuled  in  producing  a  good  result  But  in 
these  recent  days  he  had  proposed  to  himself  a 
venture  such  as  he  had  never  previously  con- 
templated, a  risk  which  was  a  risk  indeed,  a 
prize  for  which  he  should  have  to  enter  against 
sharp  competition,  and  which,  even  if  he  gained 
it,  he  yet  felt  would  be  uncertain  and  difficult 
to  deal  with.  It  was  a  troublous  time  for  this 
honest,  straightforward,  simple  man  of  business, 
who  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  found  himself 
possessed  by  a  mania  over  whieh  he  had  not  the 
least  control ;  this  long-headed,  cool,  calculating 
fellow,  who  was  accustomed  to  look  far  ahead, 
and  see  clearly  what  would  be  the  end  of  any 
step  he  proposed  to  take  before  he  took  it,  and 
who  now  found  himself  irresistibly  impelled  to 
rush  blindly  on,  ignoring  consequences,  content 
to  leave  all  to  Fate,  and  to  console  himself  with 
the  victory  of  the  moment.  Never  before  dur- 
ing his  career  had  he  felt  the  smallest  pang  of 
jealousy ;  never  before,  when  bidding  for  great 
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contracts,  inTolving  sneh  an  amount  of  capital 
as  made  the  boldest  hesitate  before  speculating, 
had  he,  after  a  few  minutes'  rapid  calculation, 
waTered  for  an  instant.  But  the  present  case 
was  different :  it  was  **the  house'*  then ;  it  was 
*<  the  heart'*  now.  Luck,  carefully  steered  by 
prudence  and  by  foresight,  and  acumen  more 
than  prudence,  had  brought  his  yentures  safely 
riding  over  the  billows,  and  through  the  shoals 
and  shallows;  would  it  do  so  now? 

He  was  desper&tely  in  lore  with  this  girl — 
this  bright,  brilliant,  haughty,  willful  girl.  Even 
in  all  the  mad  ferror  of  his  passbn  he  allowed 
to  himself  that  she  was  haughty  and  willful,  and 
he  loved  her  all  the  more  ^  loved  her  with  a 
depth  and  earnestness,  with  a  wild  passionate 
longing  such  as  he  had  never  believed  he  could 
have  felt.  Haughty  and  willful !  were  not  these 
very  qualities  great  ingredients  in  her  charm  ? 
Had  he  not  for  nearly  forty  years  been  living 
with  the  tame  and  commonplace  women  among 
whom  his  lot  had  been  cast,  and  had  any  of 
them  ever  had  the  sli^test  influence  over  him  ? 
had  they  ever  caused  his  heart  one  extra  vibra- 
tion— his  pulse  one  extra  throb  ?  Why  should 
he  not  enter  the  lists  and  tilt  among  the  others 
for  the  hand  of  this  Queen  of  Beauty,  who  sat 
smiling  so  superciliously  in  the  balcony?  It 
was  an  open  course,  and  he  brought  among  his 
attributes  a  stout  heart  and  a  willing  hand  to 
the  encounter.  In  curvettings  and  caracoles, 
and  all  the  dainty  manceuvres  of  the  manfye,  in 
courtly  skill  and  trick  of  fence,  there  might  be 
his  superiors ;  but  when  the  issue  of  the  combat 
came  to  sheer  hard  fighting,  where  courage  and 
'  persistency  won  the  day,  he  would  give  way  to 
none.  And,  carelessly  fluttering  over  the  leaves 
of  his  ledger,  as  in  his  dim  City  office  he  re- 
volved all  these  thoughts  within  his  mind,  he 
felt — not  without  a  blush  of  shame — that  he  had 
secured  the  services  of  a  most  potent  ally  within 
the  citadel.  In  these  portentous  leaves  the 
name  of  Edward  Guyon,  Esquire,  of  Queen  Anne 
Street,  now  had  a  small  space  reserved  to  itself, 
the  details  covering  which,  though  insignificant 
in  such  a  business  as  that  of  Streightley  and 
Son,  were  multiplied  amazingly  since  the  first 
*'  transaction"  which  had  brought  the  siren  to 
the  abode  of  Plutus.  Over  Robert  Streightley 
Mr.  Guyon  had  obtained  an  extraordinary  iuflu- 
ence—due,  let  it  be  stated,  of  conxso  to  a  certain 
extent  to  Uie  young  merchant's  infatuation,  but 
also  in  a  great  degree  to  his  own  admirable 
tact.  During  the  course  of  a  life  passed  in  bus- 
iness Robert  had  seen  many  specimens  of  tra- 
cauerie  and  humbug,  which  his  good  nurse  had 
enabled  him  to  estimate  at  their  real  value,  but 
he  had  neve<|)een  brought  in  contact  with  any 
of  their  professors  who  had,  or  seemed  to  have, 
tile  real  charm  of  social  influence.  In  Mr.  Guy- 
on's  society — and  of  late  he  had  been  admitted 
into  a  great  deal  of  Mr.  Guyon's  society— Rob- 
^  Streightley  seemed  to  feel  himself  a  different 
^ng.  There  was  nothing  rough  or  unpleas- 
*>tt  in  his  new  friend  and  those  to  whom  his 
^^  friend  introduced  him ;  he  became  for  the 


first  time  in  his  life  aware  of  the  existence  of 
another  world,  where  well-bred  ease,  polished 
manners,  and  refined  conversation  were  substi- 
tuted for  that  eternal  strife,  and  fight,  and 
wrangle  for  money-getting  in  which  his  whole 
previous  existence  had  been  passed. 

And  she  —  Katharine  —  his  adoration  —  she 
was  of  this  world,  and  yet  not  of  it  so  much  as 
she  might  be ;  held  not  that  queenly  position  in 
it  which  she  might  hold,  were  circumstances  dif- 
ferent. It  would  have  taken  a  mind  much  less 
acute  than  Robert  Streightley's  to  perceive  at 
once  the  influence  which  the  possession  of  wealth 
had  among  those  who  afiected  to  despise  it.  In 
an  instant  he  saw^-^few  so  rapidly — how  many 
of  the  new  society  into  which  he  had  been  in- 
troduced, while  merely  electro-plated  and  ve- 
neered, were  endeavoring  to  pass  themselves 
ofifas  the  genuine  article;  and  he  ascribed,* cor- 
rectly enough,  the  sneers  at  money,  in  which 
most  members  of  the  society  indulged,  to  their 
lack  of  it.  Why  should  he  not  be  the  means 
of  giving  her  the  position  which  she  would  so 
thoroughly  adorn  ?  She  looked  a  duchess ;  why 
should  he  not  give  her  the  power  of  gratifying 
the'tastes  of  a  duchess?  Robert  Streightley, 
constantly  engaged  in  the  accumulation  of 
money,  had  given  very  little  thought  to  the 
amount  that  he  had  accumulated.  Confident 
in  the  security  of  his  investments,  he  left  the 
heap  to  gather  in  rolling ;  his  simple  life  and 
the  even  mora  simple  life  led  by  his  mother  and 
sister  in  the  Brixton  Villa  were  provided  for  at 
a  comparatively  infinitesimal  cost ;  and  of  the 
bulk  of  his  possessions  he  had  taken  little  heed, 
knowing  that  it  was  there  *<  to  the  good."  But 
recently,  within  the  last  few  dajrs,  he  had  looked 
through  his  accounts,  and  found  that  he  was  the 
possessor  of  what  would  be  considered,  even  in 
'*  the  City,"  to  be  a  lai^  fortune.  Money  he 
had  in  funds,  and  stocks,  and  securities  of  all 
kindd;  m<mey  in  ships  bound  on  antipodean 
voyages,  and  in  semi-cleared  Canadian  forests ; 
money  in  loans  to  Egyptian  viceroys  and  Nica- 
raguan  republics ;  money  in  an  English  estate, 
''all  that  house  and  estate  known  as  'Middle- 
meads,'  in  the  county  of  Bucks,  with  five  hund- 
red acres  of  park-like  land,  well-preserved  cov- 
erts, lake  with  fishing-temple,  large  stabling, 
forcing-houses,  hot-houses,  orangery,  delightful- 
ly situate  on  the  brow  of  Holcomb  Hill,  with 
the  silver  Thames  winding  in  the  distance,"  as 
it  was  described  in  the  auctioneer's  advertise- 
ment. The  auctioneer,  whose  descriptive  pow- 
ers are  here  recorded,  had  not  the  opportunity 
of  bringing  this  "  lot"  to  the  hammer ;  for,  find- 
ing the  previous  bidding  dull,  Robert  Streight- 
ley, to  whom  the  estate  had  reverted  on  the 
foreclosure  of  a  mortgage  which  he  held  upon 
it,  determined  to  withdraw  it  from  public  com- 
petition, wisely  thinking  that  he  could  sell  it  a 
better  bargain  to  some  private  purchaser.  When 
the  bold  idea  of  asking  for  Miss  Guyon's  hand 
first  entered  his  head,  the  recollection  of  this 
property  flashed  upon  him  at  once.  He  had 
never  s^en  the  place,  but  he  knew  from  his  agent 
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that  it  was  essentially  a  gentleman*8  honse,  and 
that  the  entire  estate  was  large,  prodactive,  and 
one  of  which  any  one  might  be  proud.  *'  Mrs. 
Streightley  of  Middlemeads  ;**  '*  Middlemeads, 
August;"  <'Mrs.  B.  ^treigbtley  presents'*  — 
Robert  Streightley  fonnd  himself  sketching  these 
words  on  his  blotting-pad  as  these  thoughts 
passed  through  his  mind ;  and  though  he  gave 
a  short  laugh  of  semi-contempt  at  the  wildness 
of  his  fancy,  the  idea  had  so  far  possessed  him 
that  ho  wrote  off  to  his  old  friend  and  legal  ad- 
viser, Charles  Yeldham,  begging  him  to  be  at 
the  Great- Western  station  at  a  given  hour  on 
the  next  morning,  and  go  with  him  to  see  a 
place  down  the  line  which  he  had  purchased  as 
an  investment. 

At  the  appointed  time  Mr.  Streightley  walked 
on  to  the  platform,  and  found  his  friend  already 
awaiting  him.  Mr.  Charles  Teldham  was  in- 
deed instantly  recognizable.  In  all  the  cxowd 
of  pushing,  anxious  passengers,  he  stood  perfect- 
ly calm  and  self-possessed,  heeding  neiUier  the 
porters  wheeling  heavy  barrows,  who  shouted  to 
him  *'By  your  leave  P  and  charged  straight  at 
him  with  the  obvious  intention  of  grinding  him 
to  powder ;  the  grooms,  vainly  endeavoring  to 
hold  their  braces  of  pointers,  which  invariably 
came  to  grief  through  disinclination  to  go  the 
same  side  of  the  columns  supporting  the  roof; 
the  helpless  female,  or  the  excited  male  passen- 
gers. There  were  men  in  every  variety  of  trav- 
eling-dress, in  wide-awakes,  and  pork-pie  hats, 
and  cloth  caps,  and  fezzes ;  in  suits  of  dittoes  in 
every  conceivable  variety  of  check,  in  knicker- 
bockers and  gaiters,  in  tightly-fitting  'horsy* 
trowsers,  and  wearing  couriers'  bags  or  slung 
race-glasses.  But  among  them  placidly  walk- 
ed Charles  Yeldham,  in  his  broadish-brimmed 
chimney-pot,  his  high-buttoning  black  waist- 
coat, his  Oxford-mixture  trowsers  very  baggy 
at  the  knees,  and  his  Wellington  boots — among 
them,  but  not  of  them — ^vith  a  pleasant  smile 
on  his  cheery  face,  and  with  his  head  full  of  the 
case  of  Marshland  versus  the  Bagglehole  Im- 
provement Company,  the  pleadings  in  which  he 
had  to  draw.  But  he  saw  Streightley  at  once, 
and  as  he  caught  sight  of  him  he  again  noticed 
the  change  in  his  friend's  style  of  dress,  which 
he  had  not  thought  of  since  their  meeting  at  the 
Botanical  Gardens,  and  laughed  quietly  to  him- 
self. 

"This  is  good,  Yeldham ;  I  knew  you  would 
come,"  said  Streightley,  as  the  train  moved  out 
of  the  station.  '*  You're  just  the  man  I  want 
for  a  sound  practical  opinion." 

<*  On  an  estate  which  you've  bought,  Robert? 
Yes ;  my  knowledge  of  the  Talne  of  land,  de- 
rived from  occasionally  looking  out  on  to  and 
running  round  the  Temple  Gardens ;  the  quick 
eye  with  which,  from  constant  practice,  I  shall 
be  able  to  detect  any  shortcomings  in  the  build- 
ing, and  suggest  improvements ;  my  general  ac- 
quaintance with  farming  stock  and  agricultural 
produce,  will  enable  me  to  give  you  some  veiy 
ralnable  advice." 

"  You*re  laughing  at  me,  old  friend ;  but  it 


don't  much  matter ;  and  I  know  of  old  that  yon 
always  will  hare  your  joke.  Ko,  it  was  not  ex- 
actly on  these  points  that  I  wanted  to  consnlt 
you— in  fact,  not  at  all  upon  them.  With  all 
your  pretended  ignorance,  you  are  a  country- 
bred  man,  and  one  able  to  give  a  thoroughly 
practical  opinion  on  the  value  of  Middlemeads 
and  its  capabilities;  and,  moreover,  by  this 
means  I  get  you  out  quietly  into  the  air  and 
away  from  those  stivy  chambers,  and  have  the 
opportunity  of  a  long  quiet  talk  with  you  about 
— about  any  subject  that  may  turn  up,  without 
the  riiik  of  your  being  worried  by  perpetual  vis- 
its of  attorneys'  clerks,  or  the  annoyance  of  see- 
ing you  constantly  fidgeting  to  get  to  your  desk 
again  and  get  to  work  at  something  else." 

*'0h  hO)  Master  Robert!  then  this  is  a  trap, 
is  it  ?  a  kind  of  perforce  holiday  into  which  you 
have  led  me?" 

* '  Not  at  all.  Wait  until  the  day  is  over,  un- 
til I've  said  all  I've  got  to  say,  and  you've  heard 
it,  before  you  complain.  And  even  if  it  were 
— supposing  it  were  a  holiday,  you  don't  take  so 
many  of  them  that  you  need  grudge  yourself 
this  outing." 

"  So  far  as  that  goes,  we're  both  in  the  same 
boat,  I  think ;  but  I  have  had  a  holiday,  and 
only  a  couple  of  days  ago,  when  I  was  at  the 
Botanical — why,  by  Jove !  you  were  there  too." 

^'  Of  course  I  was.  That  is  good !  our  each 
giving  the  other  credit  for  constant  industry, 
and  then  recollecting  that  we  had  lapsed  into 
idleness  together.  By  the  way,  that  Mr.  Frere 
— who  lives  with  you,  doesn't  he?— what  sort 
offellowishe?" 

"A  capital  fieUow,"  said  honest  old  Charley 
Yeldham ;  '*  a  good  deal  younger  than  we  are, 
you  know,  Robert,  and  consequently  more  im- 
pulsive, and  what  he  would  call '  gushing ;'  and 
yet  older  in  some  respects  too — older  in  cyni- 
cism and  so-called  knowledge  of  life,  and — but  a 
very  good  fellow,  a  capital  youngster.  I've 
known  him  since  he  was  a  boy.  He  was  a  pu- 
pil of  my  father's." 

'*  Oh,  indeed !  Has  he— has  he  been  rery 
long  intimate  with  Mr.'  Gnyon's  family,  do  you 
know?" 

'*No,  not  Tory  long,  I  should  say.  By  the 
way,  I  did  not  know,  until  I  met  yon  with  him, 
that  you  knew  Mr.  Guyon,  Robert." 

*'  Didn't  yon  ?  Oh  yes ;  a  business  acquaint- 
ance of  mine." 

**  Business  acquaintance ?  Hem !  I  can  un- 
derstand Mr.  Guyon's  popularity  from  a  social 
point  of  view,  but  in  matters  of  business  I  con- 
fess I  think  that—" 

"  Don't  you  fear,  dear  old  Charley ;  I  know 
all  about  that ;  and — ^and  does  Fr^  go  often  to 
the  Guyons'  ?" 

*'N-no,  not  very  often,  I  think.  He's  been 
once  or  twice  lately,  but  he's  not  likely  to  see 
much  more  of  them  this  season,  as  he's  gone  out 
of  town — down  to  his  father's— on  a  matter  of 
business.    What  do  you  think  of  Miss  Guyon  ?" 

**  She  is  very  handsome — at  least  I  suppose 
so;  I'm  not  much  of  a  judge  in  those  matten. 
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And  how  are  we  getting  on  with  Hamilton'B 
action?" 

Upon  which  question  the  gentlemen  plunged 
into  a  converaation  fall  of  business  details,  which 
occupied  them  until  they  arrived  at  their  station, 
where  alighting,  they  hired  a  trap  and  drove  over 
to  Middlemeads. 

Passing  through  a  little  village,  and  turning 
sharply  to  the  right  after  sighting  the  old  church, 
they  came  upon  a  quaint  one-storied  stone  lodge. 
Standing  out  from  the  ivy,  in  which  it  otherwise 
was  buried,  stood  a  sculptured  knight  in  full  ar- 
t  mor,  treading  on  a  serpent,  the  well-known  crest 
of  the  Chevers  of  Middlemeads,  the  glorious  old 
£unily  whose  ancestral  seat  had  passed  to  stran- 
gers, and  ifhose  last  scion  w§s  now  dwelling  in 
a  little  cottage  at  Capecure  near  Boulogne.  A 
few  short  words  of  explanation  to  the  old  portress 
gained  them  admission,  and  they  entered. a  long 
drive  leading  through  groves  of  noble  trees  and 
over  undulating  ground — ^where  the  deer,  half 
hidden  in  the  deep  fern,  were  quietly  feeding — 
to  the  house ;  then  under  the  principal  gateway, 
with  its  long  range  of  gables  and  unrelieved 
wall,  throagh  the  double  arch  in  the  first  court, 
which  was  carpeted  with  greensward,  to  the  sec- 
ond or  paved  court,  fronted  with  its  pure  Ionic 
colonnade,  where  the  old  housekeeper,  already 
apprised  of  their  coming,  was  in  readiness  to  re- 
ceive them.  Charles  Yeldham*8  heart,  albeit 
somewhat  incrusted  with  legal  formulas  and  a 
long  course  of  Doe  and  Roe,  yet  filled  with  rev- 
erence for  anti(faity  and  appreciation  of  archi- 
tectural beauty,  thrilled  within  him  as,  preceded 
by  the  old  housekeeper,  they  walked  through 
the  great  hall,  now  denuded  of  its  glorious  fam- 
ily pictures,  its  Holbeins  and  Ldys,  its  Jansens 
and  Knellers,  its  grand  Vandyke,  its  *' Animals 
reposing"  by  Snyders,  and  its  '*  Riding-party" 
by  Wouvermans,  all  long  since  dispersed  at  the 
hands  of  Christie  and  Manson,  but  still  retain- 
ing its  fireplace  with  the  ornamental  fire-dogs 
bearing  the  arms  and  initials  H.  A.  of  Heniy 
VIII.  and  Anne  Boleyn,  royal  guests  of  the  Che- 
vers in  the  good  old  days.  Through  the  Brown 
Gallery  and  Lady  Betty  lG!hiddingstone*s  cham- 
ber, through  the  Spangled  Bedroom,  and  the 
King's  Room,  where  James  I.  had  passed  a 
night,  throagh  the  Organ  Room,  where  still 
stood  the  ancient  instrument  which  had  been 
used  for  divine  service  in  connection  with  the 
adjoining  chapel,  long  since  dismantled  and 
half  in  ruins,  they  passed,  and  in  each  the  old 
cicerone  poured  forth  her  ofi-told  tale  of  by^ 
gone  glories. 

While  in  each  of  these  rooms  Teldham  in- 
dulged in  retrospect,  peopling  them  according 
to  his  fancy  with  those  who  might  have  inhabit- 
ed them,  picturing  to  himself  how  the  stately 
lords  and  ladies  lived,  and  moved,  and  had 
their  being,  and  smiled  half-cjmically  to  him- 
self in  the  thought  that,  other  difierences  allow- 
ed, they  were  doubtless  swayed  by  the  same  pas- 
sions, victims  of  the  same  hopes,  and  fears,  and 
doubts,  moved  by  the  same  temptations,  and 
acted  on  by  the  same  impulses  as  we  of  these 


degenerate  days,  he  was  surprised  to  find  that 
his  companion  was  going  through  the  house  in 
the  most  practical  manner,  apportioning  the 
rooms  one  by  one  to  their  several  purposes,  de- 
ciding  upon  the  Brown  Gallery  for  a  drawing- 
room,  the  King's  Chamber  for  the  principal  bed- 
room, planning  the  furniture  and  fittings  for  the 
great  hall,  and  altogether  comporting  himself  as 
though  he  were  the  head  of  a  lai^ge  family  come 
down  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for 
its  immediate  induction.  This  notion  struck 
him  at  first  comically ;  but  when  he  saw  it  per- 
severed in  in  every  detail,  he  began  to  think 
more  seriously  of  it;  and  after  they  had  left  the 
house,  and  were  again  in  the  trap  driving  back 
to  the  station,  he  turned  to  his  friend  and  said, 

•*  Why,  Robert,  what  on  earth  is  in  your  head 
now  ?  IVe  been  perfectly  astonished  in  watch- 
ing you  ever  since  we  entered  Middlemeads." 

'*  Have  you  ?  In  what  way  have  I  excited 
your  astonishment  ?  Did  I  swagger  too  much 
about  my  purchase  ?  did  I  what  they  call '  gush' 
about  my  place?" 

"  Not  a  bit ;  and  if  you  had,  there  would  have 
been  every  excuse  for  you.  A  more  delightful 
old  house  and  more  perfect  grounds  never  were 
seen." 

"  Well,  then,  what  did  I  do  ?" 

*'  Well,  it  seemed  to  me  that  you  didn't  re- 
gard the  place  from  a  bachelor  point  of  view. 
You  were  planning  drawing-rooms,  and  bed- 
rooms, and  dining-halls,  and — " 

'*  You  know  that  my  mother  and  sister  form 
part  of  my  belongings  ?'* 

**Ye-es;  but  I  didn't  hear  any  mention  of 
your  mother  and  sister,  and—" 

''Speak  plainly,  Charley,  and  say  that  you 
think  I  contemplate  matrimony." 

**  And  suppose  I  were  to  say  so?" 

*'  Suppose  you  were  ?  Well,  then,  all  I  could 
say  would  be—that  I  felt  myself  a  sneak  for  not 
having  owned  the  fact  before  to  you,  my  dear 
old  friend.  But  in  any  thing  out  of  my  regular 
routine  of  business  I'm  as  shy  as  a  great  school* 
girl,  and  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  tell  even 
you  about  it." 

'*  Then  it's  a  case,  Robert  A  case  at  last 
with  you,  of  all  men  in  the  world.  I  feel  now 
that  even  I  myself  am  not  impregnable,  after 
'  Bob  Sobersides'  has  surrendered  at  discretion." 

*'Chat  away,  old  fellow.  I've  no  reply  to 
make,  save  that  the  opposing  force  was  irresisti- 
ble—as I  think  you'll  allow." 

*'My  dear  Streightley,  I  hope  I'm  a  true 
friend,  but  I  don't  think  you  could  have  a  worse 
confidant  in  an  afiair  of  this  kind,  so  far  as  giv- 
ing  any  opinion  on  an  unknown  young  lady  is 
concerned — " 

**  But  suppose  the  young  lady  is  not  unknown 
to  you?" 

**  Not  unknown  to  me !  Well,  that  alters  the 
case,  of  course.  Bat,  God  bless  my  soul,  who 
can — who  can  have  won  your  love  in  this  sud- 
den way,  Robert?  You're  not  a  man  of  im- 
pulse ;  you're  accustomed  to  think  deeply,  and 
weigh  and  balance  before  committing  yourself 
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—yon  would  not  do  any  thing  rash.  Who  on 
earth  can  it  be?" 

''  Fm  a  bad  hand  at  concealing  any  thing  of 
this  sort,"  said  Streightley,  with  a  half- rueful 
smile.  **  Indeed,  I  think  I  must  seem  awkward 
about  the  whole  business ;  but  the  truth  of  it  is, 
old  friend,  I*m  madly  in  love  with  Miss  Gnyon, 
and  I  hope  to  make  her  my  wife." 

"MissGuyon?" 

**  Ay,  Miss  Gnyon.  It  has  not  been  a  long 
acquaintance,  I  know;  but  I  belioTe  those  things 
never  are — I  mean  that — you  know  what  I 
mean.  But  you  know  her ,-  at  least  youVe  seen 
her,  and — that  must  be  my  excuse  for  the  rash- 
ness, and  the  folly,  and  whatever  the  world 
chooses  to  call  it.  For  she  is  very  lovely,  isn*t 
she,  Charley?" 

"  Very  lovely,  indeed !"  said  Yeldham. 

And  then,  as  though  by  a  tacit  understand- 
ing, both  men  leaned  back  in  the  carriage,  etnd 
delivered  themselves  up  to  their  own  reflections. 

Needless  to  say  what  were  Bobert  Streight- 
ley's.  Vague  desires  to  call  up  well-remember- 
ed expressions  of  Katharine's  face,  which  yet 
refused  to  be  recalled  at  the  moment ;  dim  ^s- 
trusts  and  doubts  of  his  own  chance  of  winning 
her  hand ;  soul-disturbing  thoughts  of  her  friend- 
ship with  Gordon  Frere ;  wild  plots  of  laying 
Mr.  Guyon  under  even  greater  obligations  to 
him,  and  thus  making  sure  of  his  alliance  and 
support;  dreamy  reminiscences  of  how  she  had 
looked  and  moved,  and  what  she  had  done  and 
said  on  the  several  occasions  when  he  had  seen 
her. 

Charies  Teldham's  thoughts  were  of  a  very 
different  kind.  Here  was  this  simple  girl,  of 
whose  existence  he  had  scarcely  known  a  few 
days  ago,  now  exercising  influence  over  the  fu- 
ture fate  of  three  men — no,  of  two  men ;  as  for 
himself— bah !  the  chambers  and  the  pleadings, 
the  hard  work  which  was  to  make  up  little 
Clare's  dowry — that  was  his  fate,  and  there  was 
an  end  of  it  so  far  as  he  was  concerned.  But 
Gordon  ?  Poor  Gordon,  who  had  gone  off  full 
of  life  and  hope  to  urge  upon  his  father  the  ne- 
cessity of  *'  doing  something  for  him,"  actuated 
thereto  solely  by  the  hope  of  propitiating  Mr. 
Guyon  by  being  able  to  show  himself  in  a  posi- 
tion to  ask  for  Katharine's  hand — ^poor  Gordon, 
who  was  at  that  moment  doubtless  promising 
and  vowing  all  sorts  of  things  in  his  own  name 
to  his  father,  and  who,  if  he  succeeded  in  get- 
ting promise  of  an  appointment,  would  write  off 
triumphantly  in  prosecution  of  his  suit,  or  who, 
if  he  failed,  would  come  back  to  town  and  try 
and  pursue  it  without  the  necessary  qualifica- 
tion, but  who  in  either  case  would  have  a  cold 
shoulder  turned  upon  him  and  the  door  shut  in 
his  face  so  soon  as  a  suitor  of  Streightley's  cali- 
bre was  known  to  have  entered  the  lists.  **  I 
hope  to  make  her  my  wife."  Those  were  Bob- 
ert Streightley's  words,  and  from  thein  Yeldham 
could  not  gather  whether  or  not  the  final  ques- 
tion had  been  asked ;  but,  be  that  as  it  might, 
he  knew  sufiiciently  of  Mr.  Gnyon  to  feel  cer- 
tain that  Gordon's  hopes  were  destined  to  suffer 


utter  wreck.  Would  not  the  girl  herself  be  true 
to  the — to  the  what?  What  could  this  poor  lad 
adduce  in  support  of  the  flame  which  he  had 
nourished  but  the  ordinary  flirtation-phrases  in- 
dulged in  night  after  night  in  hundreds  of  Lon- 
don ballrooms?  How  could  he  (Yeldham)  tell 
whether  Katharine  loved  Gordon  or  not?  He 
had  no  clearer  indication  than  the  readiness  of 
a  joyous,  enthusiastic,  rather  trivial  nature  to  be- 
lieve in  the  existence  of  what  it  hoped  and  de- 
sired ;  he  shrunk  from  the  idea  of  the  lad's  dis- 
appointment; but,  after  all,  he  knew  Gordon 
IVere  too  well  to  suppose  that  he  would  be  un- 
like the  remainder  of  mankind — ^that  he  would 
not  get  over  it  in  time— in  perhaps  no  very  long 
time.  Had  it  been  himself  now — had  he  loved 
Katharine  Guyon,  and  another  came  to  win  her 
from  him  by  his  superior  wealth — ^but  he  would 
not  pursue  so  futile  a  thought  as  that — he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  love.  Hard  work,  and  not 
the  indulgence  of  fancy,  was  his  lot,  and  he  was 
content.  He  wished  it  was  over,  though,  and 
that  Gordon  knew  the  worst. 

These  and  many  other  thoughts  resembling 
them  chased  each  other  through  Yeldham's 
brain,  and  rendered  it  difficult  to  him  to  keep 
up  even  the  desultory  conversation  for  which 
only  Streightley  was  disposed.  The  friends 
parted  at  the  railway  station,  and  Yeldham  be- 
took himself  at  once  to  his  chambers.  It  was 
a  still,  hot  evening,  and  the  airlessness  of  the 
rooms  oppressed  him.  He  was  a  man  littie 
influenced  by  such  things  ordinarily ;  yet  this 
evening  the  grim  cheerlessness,  the  dust,  the  un- 
gentle disarray,  in  whose  disorderliness  there 
was  a  kind  of  order,  of  which  he  held  the  key ; 
the  harsh  bundles  of  papers,  the  veiy  fittings 
of  the  rooms,  in  which  all  was  scrupulously  de- 
signed for  use,  and  as  devoid  of  ornament  as 
only  true  British  .business  upholstery  knows  how 
to  be  —  all  these  things  made  themselves  sud- 
denly apparent.  He  revolted  against  them — 
against  his  life  in  general.  It  suddenly  seemed 
alike  hard  and  useless :  what  was  he  grinding 
away  like  this  for?  su^osing  his  object  accom- 
plished, ad  bono?  An  unwholesome  frame  of 
mind  to  be  betrayed  into,  even  for  a  little  while 
— ^a  relaxation,  a  renunciation  of  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  duty  which  had  upheld  and  guided  him 
so  long;  and  Charles  Yeldham  knew  that  it 
was  so,  and  felt  afraid  of  himself.  He  shrank 
from  the  first  insidious  chill  of  the  advancing 
tide  of  discontent;  he  recognized  the  deadli- 
ness  of  it. 

<<Tes,  that's  it,"  he  said,  thoughtfully,  when, 
having  emptied  his  letter-box,  and  looked  over 
the  memoranda  left  for  his  inspection  by  his 
clerk,  he  sat  moodily  by  the  open  window, 
through  which  faint  sounds  from  the  river 
reached  his  ears :  '*yes,  that's  it.  I  have  seen 
a  fine  place  to-day,  and  talked  with  a  rich  man 
— a  man  who  hardly  knows  how  rich  he  really 
is,  I  fancy  —  about  what  he  is  to  do  with  his 
money ;  and  I  suppose  I  am  actually  envious,  cut 
up  by  the  sight  of  something  desirable  that  nev- 
er  can  be  mine.     He  is  going  to  invest  in  hap- 
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piness,  is  he  ? — ^to  bay  a  beautiful  idol,  and  set 
her  up  in  a  splendid  shrine  ?  he's  rich  enough 
to  do  it,  if  he  likes.  I  wonder  how  it  is  really. 
I  wonder  whether  he  will  be  as  happy  as  he  be- 
lieves. Bat  no  —  I  don't  wonder  any  thing  of 
the  kind,  of  course ;  no  one  ever  was  or  will  be, 
since  life  is  limited,  and  faith  i^  infinite.  It*s 
a  dull  business,  I  foncy,  even  at  the  best — as 
dull,  perhaps,  as  it  is  to  me,  who  .am  so  yery  far 
off  the  best.** 

And  then  Charles  Yeldham  rose,  shook  off 
the  unusual  and  perilous  mood  which  had  held 
him  already  too  long,  and  sat  down  resolutely 
to  his  work.  It  was  very  late  that  night  when 
he  went  to  bed,  and  sleep  kept  away  from  him 
in  a  harassing  manner.  The  events  of  the  day 
reproduced  themselves  in  his  thoughts,  which 
escaped  his  control,  and  dragged  him  in  their 
course.  The  strange  imbroglio  in  which  he 
found  himself  engaged ;  the  dashing  interests 
of  two  friends,  in  whom  he  was  greatly  though 
not  equally  interested ;  the  certain  crash  of  the 
hopes  and  projects  of  one  of  them ;  his  uncer- 
tainty of  the  extent  to  which  Streightley  had 
received  encouragement,  but  which  his  knowl- 
edge of  Bobert*8  real  diffidence  of  character  and 
unconsciousness  of  his  own  value  in  the  eyes  of 
a  scheming  and  mercenary  society  induced  him 
to  believe  must  have  been  considerable ;  his 
doubts  as  to  the  course  he  ought  to  pursue  to- 
ward Gordon — no  wonder  he  could  not  sleep 
while  these  conflicting  thoughts  battled  with 
each  other  in  his  mind. 

The  practical  result  of  his  cogitations  was 
that  Charles  Yeldham  decided  on  postponing 
any  communication  with  Frere  nntU  his  return. 
Gordon  was  not  likely  to  write  to  him — he  hated 
letter-writing  rather  more  than  he  hated  any 
(ither  kind  of  mental  exertion  ;  and  whether  his 
application  to  his  father  might  have  good  results 
or  not,  he  would  no  doubt  return  without  delay. 
On  the  other  perplexing  question — ^had  Streight- 
ley proposed  to  Miss  Guyon  ? — ^Yeldham  ardent- 
ty  desired  information,  but  for  the  present  there 
was  no  means  of  attaining  it  within  his  reach. 
He  must  wait  like  the  others — only  not  like 
them  in  this,  that  he  did  not  wait  and  hope. 
He  was  only  an  outsider,  an  inconsiderable  per- 
son, the  recipient  of  half « confidence  on  one 
side,  the  confidant  of  baseless  hopes,  as  he 
feared,  upon  the  other ;  while  to  one  principal- 
ly concerned  he  was  nothing.  No  conjuncture 
of  affairs  could  make  him  an  object  of  import- 
ance in  the  life  of  the  proud,  beautiful  girl, 
whose  fair  &ce  came  between  him  and  every 
thing  on  which  he  strove  to  fix  his  attention — 
the  only  woman's  face  which  had  ever  charmed 
Charles  Yeldham. 

Hester  Gould  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  her 
friends  at  Hampstead  since  the  evening  on 
which  she  had  made  so  favorable  an  impression 
on  Mr.  Daniel  Thacker.  She  had  accompanied 
her  dear  Bachel  and  Bebecca  to  the  Botanical 
promenade,  whither  they  had  repaired  arrayed 
in  much  splendor,  and  with  the  goigeousness  of 


coloring  and  richness  of  material  affected  by 
their  nation.  Mr.  Thacker  had  joined  the  par- 
ty, and  had  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  be 
agreeable  to  Miss  Gould,  whom  he  admired 
more  than  ever,  when  he  contrasted  the  taste 
and  propriety  of  her  dress  with  the  splendid  ar- 
ray of  bis  sisters,  from  which  he  shrunk  with 
dismay.  As  it  suited  Hester's  plans  for  obtain- 
ing information  that  Daniel  Thacker  should 
succeed  in  these  efforts,  he  did  succeed,  and  she 
had  enjoyed  an  opportunity  of  observing  Miss 
Guyon  dosely  and  attentively  during  her  ani- 
mated conversation  with  Gordon  Frere,  and 
also  during  her  father^s  €n^ress€  introduction 
of  Streightley  to  her  notice.  She  had  decided, 
with  characteristic  readiness,  on  entering  the 
grounds,  that  she  would  tell  Thacker  that  she 
wished  to  see  Miss  Guyon,  and  she  had  done  sa 
Mr.  Thacker  had  entertained  a  distinct  purpose 
of  business,  in  addition  to  that  of  pleasure,  in 
coming  to  the  Jete^  and  it  was  a  source  of  con- 
scientious gratification  to  him  that  he  found 
himself  enabled  to  serve  both.  He  had  been 
informed  by  Mr.  Guyon  that  Streightley  would 
be  there,  and  he  resolved  to  see  for  himself  how 
that  gentleman  stood  with  Miss  Guyon.  Thus 
he  and  Hester  were  each  bent  upon  a  similar 
object.  There  was,  however,  one  material  dif- 
ference between  their  modes  of  pursuing  it. 
Mr.  Thacker  did  not  begin  to  watch  Katharine 
until  Streightley  joined  her.  Hester  Gould 
watched  her  from  the  first  moment  she  distin- 
guished her  figo]^  amid  the  gay  group,  which 
was  one  of  the  mbst  conspicuous  in  the  gardens. 
She  watched  her,  not  with  the  jealous  gaze  of 
an  angry  woman  watching  a  dangerous  rival, 
but  with  unclouded,  unprejudiced  senses,  with 
close  admiring  attention,  and  the  keen  percep- 
tion of  a  woman  gifted  with  intuitive  knowl- 
edge of  the  world,  a  cool  temper,  and  unusual 
discretion.  She  had  seen  expectation  and  pleas- 
ure in  every  line  of  Miss  Guyon's  expressive 
face  as  Gordon  joined  her ;  she  had  marked  the 
heightened  color,  the  brightened  eye,  as  they 
passed  and  repassed  each  other;  she  had  heard 
the  note  of  irrepressible  gladness  in  the  sweet 
musical  voice ;  and  Hester  Gould  knew  that 
Katharine  Guyon  loved  the  fair-haired  young 
man,  in  whose  air  and  figure  she  recognized  the 
ease  and  self-possession,  the  simplicity  and  frank- 
ness which  made  Gordon  so  attractive,  as  well 
as  the  girl  who  was  giving  herself  up  to  all  the 
unrestrained  h^)piness  of  young  love  knew  it. 
Hester  did  not  ask  her  companion  who.  Gordon 
Frere  was;  she  did  not  attract  his  attention  to 
the  youngs  gentleman  at  all ;  on  the  contrary, 
she  engrossed  it  so  completely,  that  when  she 
said  quietly,  **  There  is  Ellen  Streightley*s  broth- 
er talking  to  your  friend*li  daughter  now,  Mr. 
Thacker,"  Daniel  looked  round  with  a  start,  and 
felt  that  he  had  almost  forgotten  the  business 
part  of  his  purpose. 

A  bow  of  recognition  had  passed  between  Mr. 
Guyon  and  Mr.  Daniel  Thacker,  but  Bobert 
Streightley  had  not  seen  Miss  Gould.  It  had 
not  been  her  intention  that  he  should  see  her ; 
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her  purpose  was  to  observe  him  closely,  and  she 
had  effected  it.  She  was  do  more  mistaken  in 
her  estimate  of  his  sentiments  than  in  that  of 
Katharine's;  and  it  was  characteristic  of  her 
that,  though  her  observations  changed  a  vague 
smrmise  into  a  positive  certainty,  a  threatening 
risk  into  a  certain  present  danger,  she  betrayed 
not  a  sign  of  uneasiness  or  discouragement. 
Neither  her  color  nor  her  countenance  changed, 
though  she  saw  before  her  eyes  the  overthrow 
of  a  scheme  cherished  long  and  deeply — ^though 
she  could  only  calculate  the  chances  in  her  fa- 
vor by  a  vague  speculation  on  the  possible  for- 
tune and  position  of  the  young  man  she  had 
seen  with  Katliarine ;  or,  supposing  he  had  nei- 
ther, on  Katharine*s  strength  of  determination  in 
opposition  to  her  father.  It  was  also  character- 
istic of  Hester  Grould  that,  though  she  had  de- 
termined to  marry  Streightley  without  permit- 
ting herself  to  love  him,  she  told  herself  that 
night  that  she  felt  a  degree  of  dislike  to  Katha- 
rine Guyon,  which  might,  if  she  did  not  take 
care,  grow  into  hatred.  - 

**She  is  my  unconscious  and  involuntary 
rival,''  said  the  strange  woman,  whose  candor 
toward  herself  was  never  laid  aside,  ''and  I 
must  not  hate  her,  for  hatred  is  troublesome — 
a  passion — and  I  will  never  put  myself  under 
the  tyranny  of  a  passion." 

Hester  Gould  was  at  the  Brixton  Villa  when 
Kobert  returned  from  his  visit  to  Middlemeads. 
Mrs.  Streightley  and  his  sister  were  aware  that 
he  had  gone  into  the  country,  hut  they  knew  no 
more.  When  he  examined  tne  letters  sent  by 
his  orders  from  the  City,  he  found  among  them 
one  from  Mr.  Guyon,  requesting  him,  if  pos- 
sible, to  call  on  him  on  the  following  day,  leav- 
ing the  hour  to  his  selection,  but  urging  his  at- 
tention to  the  request.  The  letter  was  a  dainty 
missive,  with  a  fine  colored  monogram  on  the 
seal,  and  expressing  in  its  appearance  as  wide  a 
difference  between  itself  and  Robert's  ordinary 
correspondence  as  it  was  in  the  power  of  station- 
ery to  convey.  Ellen  Streightley  was  one  of 
those  young  ladies  blessed  with  a  taste  for  sim- 
ple pleasures,  and  who  rated  the  possession  of 
crests  and  monograms  very  high  among  them. 
Accordingly  she  exclaimed, 

**0h,  Itobert,  that's  something  in  my  line. 
Do  let  me  have  it!" 

He  handed  her  the  envelope. 

*'0h,  bow  delightfully,  intricate !  I  can't 
make  it  out.  What  are  the  letters,  Robert? 
Whose  name  is  it  ?" 

"The  letters  are  K.  S.  G.,'*  said  Robert, 
rather  reluctantly. 

Hester  watched  him  closely:  '*X)h,  that's  it, 
is  it?  but  what  is  the  name  ?" 

"Katharine  Sibylla  Guyon,"  replied  Robert; 
and  still  Hester  watched  his  embarrassment. 
**But  the  note  is  from  Mr.  Guyon — ^he  wants 
to  see  me.  I  suppose  he  wrote  it  at  his  daugh- 
terjs  desk." 

Ellen  perceived  nothing  of  her  brother's  em- 
barrassment, and  went  on : 

"  Robert,  yon  never  saw  Hester  the  other  day 


at  the  Botanical  F^te,  but  she  saw  yon ;  and 
you  were  talking  to  such  a  beautiful  girl ;  she 
says  she  is  sure  it  was  Miss  Guyon — was  it  ?" 

"  Yes,"  returned  her  brother,  "  that  was  Miss 
Guyon ;  it  must  have  been,  for  I  did  not  know 
any  other  lady  who  was  there.  I  am  sorry  I 
did  not  see  you,  Miss  Grould.  Did  you  enjoy 
the/eter 

"  Very  much  indeed,"  said  Hester.  "  I  was 
particularly  struck  with  Miss  Guyon.  She  seems 
to  be  very  much  admired.  I  saw  a  gentleman 
with  her.  before  you  arrived — a  veiy  young  man 
with  fair  hair,  very  handsome.  He  seemed  com- 
pletely captivated,  I  thought  You  must  ex- 
cuse my  talking  such  nonsense,  ma'am,  but  I 
really  was  amused  looking  at  them.  Do  yon 
know  who  he  is,  Mr.  Streightley  ?" 

'*!  fancy,  from  your  description,  the  gentle- 
man in  question  is  a  Mr.  Gordon  Prere,"  Rob* 
ert  answered  in  a  formal  tone,  whose  bitterness 
and  displeasure  Hester  Gould  did  not  fail  to 
recognize.  She  turned  the  conversation  at  once, 
and  took  her  leave  early,  having  received  all 
Ellen's  confidences  before  Robert's  return,  and 
having  duly  admired  the  mingled  piety  and 
sentiment  of  the  Reverend  Decimus  Dutton's 
latest  letter. 

Ellen  retired  immediately  after  Hester's  de- 
parture, and  was  soon  fast  asleep,  with  a  neat 
packet  of  the  missionaiy's  love-letters  under 
her  pillow,  and  a  locket  containing  a  photo- 
graphic likeness  of  that  apostle,  which  might 
have  taken  a  prize  for  feebleness,  resting  upon 
her  innocent  breast. 

Robert  Streightley  sat  up  late  with  his  moth- 
er, and  told  her  of  his  visit  to  Middlemeads,  his 
purposes  respecting  the  estate,  and  the  hopes 
which  had  led  to  their  formation. 


CHAPTER  X. 

8TRUOOLE. 


RouERT  Streigiitlet  slept  but  little  on  the 
night  after  his  visit  to  Middlemeads,  for  that 
note  which  he  had  found  awaiting  him  from 
Mr,  Guyon  sat  heavy  on  his  soul.  Wanted  to 
see  him  on  particular  business,  eh  ?  What  did 
that  particular  business  mean  ?  Not  more  mon- 
ey advances,  surely  ?  Such  transactions  as  he 
had  had  with  Mr.  Guyon  were  small  enough  to 
a  man  accustomed  to  the  particular  kind  of 
business — the  loans,  and  contracts,  and  subsidies 
— with  which  the  firm  of  Streightley  and  Son 
were  in  the  habit  of  dealing ;  but  yet  Robert, 
however  willfully  blind,  could  not  shut  his  eyes 
to  the  fact  that  he  had  already  supplied  Mr. 
Guyon  with  loans  for  which  he  had  nothing 
like  adequate  security.  Could  Mr.  Guyon  pos- 
sibly mean  to  touch  upon  that  other  subject, 
which,  as  a  man  of  the  world,  he  must  have  al- 
ready divined  lay  very  close  at  Robert  Streight- 
ley's  heart?  Could  he  intend  to  broach  the 
question  of  his  daughter —  ?  As  the  idea  cross- 
ed Streightley's  mind  he  felt  his  cheek  flush, 
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ftnd  the  cold  beads  of  penpiration  start  oat 
npon  his  forehead. 

For  he  was  an  honorable  man,  brought  np  in 
an  honorable  school,  where  **  a  fair  fight  and  no 
faror"  had  been  the  motto  from  time  immemo- 
rial, and  where  anj  one  taking  nndoe  advantage 
or  seeking  to  compass  his  ends  by  unfair  means 
toward  his  rival  would  have  been  scouted  with 
Ignominy.  And  he  felt — how  could  ho  but 
feel  ? — that  the  struggle  in  which  he  was  at  that 
moment  engaged  was  scarcely  being  conducted 
in  the  same  open  manner.  He  felt  th|it  he  was 
creeping  up  toward  the  assault  under  the  protec- 
tion of  a  hireling  gueirilla  force,  which,  with  all 
the  advantage  of  the  knowledge  of  the  ground, 
was  pushing  its  renegade  advantage,  furthering 
his  advance  here,  throwing  out  earth-works  for 
the  hinderance  of  the  enemy  there,  and  all  from 
the  mere  sordid  love  of  gain  and  chances  of 
plunder,  but  without  the  smallest  heartiness  of 
feeling  in  the  matter.  Not  a  nice  feeling  for  a 
man  of  Robert  Streightley's  sense  of  punctilio. 
It  galled  him,  and  he  chafed  against  it  sadly  dur- 
ing the  long  watches  of  that  night.  What  was 
it  ?  a  caprice,  a  sudden  fancy,  a  madness  which 
had  stung  him,  that  he,  a  mature  man  of  con- 
firmed bachelor  habits,  with  his  own  household 
gods  around  him,  and  his  own  life  completely 
settled  and  hitherto  sufficient,  shoald  suddenly 
break  through  all  his  customs — yes,  that  would 
be  nothing,  but  break  through  them  in  a  weak 
and  feeble  manner — break  through  them  in  a 
way  in  which  he,  so  far  as  he  read  it  to  himself 
took  no  active  part,  but  suffered  himself  to  be 
the  mere  tool  and  instrument — ^for  his  own  pur- 
poses indeed — in  hands  which  were  certainly  not 
exempt  from  suspicion  of  being  soiled.  This 
was  bad — ^very  bad  indeed.  What  should  he 
say  to  himself  suppose  a  parallel  case  in  the 
business  world — ^(hat  world  which  he  understood, 
which  had  hitherto  been  his  sole  life,  and  out 
of  which  he  felt  he  could  not  with  safety  emerge 
— had  been  submitted  to  him  ?  Why,  he  would 
have  declared  that,  as  a  point  of  honor,  a  man  in 
that  position  ought  at  once  to  set  himself  free  from 
such  trammels.  And  if  in  business,  surely  in 
love  there  was  all  the  more  reason  for  his  doing 
so.  For  his  part,  he  would  hesitate  no  longer ; 
he  would  at  once  drop  the  Gayon  acquaintance, 
sinking  the  advances  which  he  had  up  to  that 
point  made  to  Mr.  Gnyon,  and  wi;iting  them  off 
as  salutary  experience  lightly  paid  for,  and — 
And  then,  as  he  lay  tossing  on  his  fevered  pil- 
low, rose  before  him  a  vision  of  Katharine  in  all 
her  grace  and  beauty — Katharine  saucily  laugh- 
ing at  Mr.  Mostyn's  solemn  vanity  ;  Katharine 
tke  cynosure  of  all  at  the  Botanical  promenade, 
queening  it  among  the  loveliest  and  the  best- 
bred,  evoking  admiration  from  all ;  Katharine 
with  earnest  face  and  downcast  eyes,  then  with 
flushed  cheek  and  sparkling  glance,  in  conversa- 
tion with  Gordon  Frere — ^No !  that  last  thought 
was  too  much.  In  Robert  Streightley's  nature 
there  lay  hitherto  latent  an  amount  of  mad, 
blinding,  unreasoning  jealousy,  whose  existence 
was  suspected  by  none  of  his  friends,  by  him 


least  of  all ;  but  it  leapt  into  flame  as  this  last 
picture  crossed  his  mind,  and  all  thoughts  of 
withdrawal  from  the  career  in  which  he  had  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  embarked  shriveled  up  be- 
fore its  scorching  heat.  Jt  should  not  be  from 
want  of  perseverance  on  his  part,  nor  from  want 
of  employment  of  all  the  resources  at  his  com- 
mand, that  he  would  fail  in  this,  the — ^}'es,  the 
really  first  scheme  in  his  life  in  which  he  had 
taken  hearty  interest.  He  would  need  all  his 
skill,  and  tact,  and  patience  to  carry  it  through 
— ah !  if  he  could  only  sleep  now — if  he  could 
forget  for  an  instant  those  haunting  eyes,  that 
queenly  form,  that  sweet  winning  smile ! 

He  lay  awake  during  all  the  early  hours  of 
that  morning,  and  it  was  nearly  five  o'clock  be- 
fore he  sunk  into  a  heavy,  unrefreshing  slumber, 
from  which,  despite  old  Alice's  repeated  warn- 
ings, he  did  not  wake  until  long  past  nine. 
Then  he  had  his  bath  and  dressed  himself,  and 
went  slouching  down  to  breakfast  with  pale  face 
and  red  eyelids,  and  a  wearied,  anxious  look. 
Mrs.  Streigbtley  had  ere  this  sallied  forth  arm- 
ed with  a  complete  library  of  little  red  books, 
over  which  she  waged  weekly  warfare  with  the 
neighboring  tradespeople ;  and  Ellen  had  an 
**  early  service"  on,  followed  by  a  little  light 
recreation  of  district-visiting,  and  a  small  inter- 
lude of  first  meeting  of  coal  and  flannel  fund,  so 
that  Robert  had  only  his  old  nurse  to  watch^ver 
him  at  breakfast,  and  render  every  mouthful  ad-« 
ditionally  distasteful  by  her  comments. 

"Well,  Lord  knows,  I  never  thought  to  have 
lived  to  have  seen  this  day,"  said  the  old  wom- 
an, when  Robert,  after  a  vain  attempt  at  eating, 
pushed  his  plate  away  from  before  him ;  "that 
any  child  of  your  father's,  let  alone  you,  for 
whom  he  thought,  and  cared,  and  slaved  most, 
should  have  quarreled  with  the  victuals  pro- 
vided for  him  in  this  house,  I  didn't  expect." 

^*  Ah !  nurse,"  said  Robert,  trying  to  smile, 
"it's  not  what's  provided:  I'm  not  well  jus^ 
now;  somehow — ^I — " 

* '  Not  well,  indeed !  I  know  what's  the  mat- 
ter with  you.  You're  in  love,  and  pleased  with 
ruin,  as  the  saying  is — that's  what  ails  you. 
Oh,  don't  frown  and  look  so ;  do  you  think  the 
old  woman  don't  know  those  signs,  Robert,  my 
boy  ?  No  appetite,  and  looking  a  long  way  off, 
and  never  speaking  when  spoke  to  ?  Lor'  bless 
yer.  And  do  you  think  old  Alice  don't  know 
what  that  means  ?  Come,  they're  all  out,  Rob- 
ert !  t  tell  me  who  it  is.  Tell  the  old  woman 
who  nursed  you  when  you  couldn't  speak,  or 
scarce  cry,  for  the  matter  of  that,  you  was  that 
weak;  and  tke  doctor  never  thought  to  have 
brought  you  through  it;  and  wouldn't  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  me,  though  I  say  it  as  shouldn't ; 
tell  old  Alice  all  about  it,  deary ;  tell  her,  and 
trust  her,  as  you  used  to — oh,  so  long  ago." 

"  There's  nothing  to  tell,  Alice,"  said  Robert, 
with  a  forced  laugh,  rising  from  his  chair; 
"you've  made  a  pretty  story  for  yourself,  nurse, 
but  I'm  too  old  now  to  be  amused  at  it  even, 
much  less  to  think  of  taking  one  of  the  characters. 
I'm  a  little  overdone  with  business,  that's  all." 
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«l8  it?"  said  the  old  woman,  shortlj.  <*  Well, 
if  it's  basiness,  that's  all  right.  Bat  it's  the 
first  time  since  ever  I've  been  connected  with  the 
hoase  of  Streightley  and  Son,  and  that's  nigh 
fifty  year,  that  I  heard  it  was  necessary  to  for- 
ward the  basiness  of  the  house,  or  to  captivate 
the  brokers  and  the  shipping-agents,  and  that 
like,  by  dressing  one's  self  op  in  fal-lal  clothes, 
end  by  dancing  attendance  at  opera  and  play 
houses  (I  found  the  papers  of  them  in  your 
pockets)  until  all  hours  in  the  morning.  And 
I'm  thinking  that  if  that  is  the  way,  ypnr  father 
made  but  a  poor  hand  at  it.  Master  Robert ;  and 
it's  a  great  mercy  that  he  didn't  ruin  the  whole 
concern."  And  so  saying,  and  with  a  sniff  of 
great  meaning,  the  old  lady  retired  from  the 
room. 

By  no  means  reassured  or  made  more  com- 
fortable even  by  this  short  interview — ^for  he  was 
a  nervous  man  in  some  things,  and  very  much 
disliked  what  he  called  **  being  upset" — ^Robert 
Streightley  pushed  the  breakfast  things  away 
6x)m  him  and  started  off  for  town.  He  had 
dropped  the  omnibus  long  since,  and  took  a  cab 
as  a  matter  of  course ;  and  as  he  journeyed 
along,  he  could  not  help  contrasting  the  splendor 
of  the  house  he  had  yesterday  visited  with  the 
meanness  of  that  one  which  he  had  just  left. 
Both  were  his  own,  and  both  were  to  a  certain 
extent  typical  of  his  life :  in  the  latter,  with 
frugal  commonplace  people  his  mqney  had  been 
made ;  in  the  former,  with  one  bright  being  it 
should  be  spent.  Yes,  he  had  had  enough  of 
this  daily  grind  of  business,  this  sordid  strife, 
and  he  had  determined  that  henceforth— if  his 
hopes  were  realized — he  would  live  a  difierent 
life.  If  his  hopes  were  realized  ?  what  forbade 
their  realization?  This  man — this  Gordon 
Frere  was  younger,  it  is  true,  better-looking, 
more  of  a  '*  lady's  man"  than  he  ;  but  he  him- 
self was  not  so  old,  not  so  hideous,  not  so— Ah  I 
good  God!  What  a  fool  he  was  for  arguing 
Ihe  question  in  this  way,  even  to  himself!  He 
felt  that  he  loved  this  girl,  and  that  on  that  deep 
love  and  earnest  devotion  alone  must  he  rely  for 
the  success  of  his  suit. 

He  found  Mr.  Guyon  awaiting  him  in  the 
dining-room,  with  the  Morning  P^st  on  the  very 
veige  of  the  table,  and  a  large  blotting-book,  a 
portentous  inkstand,  and  a  perfect  armory  of 
steel  pens  close  in  front  of  him.  The  flavor  of 
Turkish  tobacco  hung  round  the  apartment,  and 
a  cut-glass  goblet  containing  the  remains  of  a 
draught  that  looked  suspiciously  like  brandy 
and  soda-water  stood  on  the  velvet  mantel- 
piece. Mr.  Guyon  himself,  dressed  in  the  loose 
lounging  jacket  and  the  Turkish  trowsers,  lay 
on  the  sofa  with  the  butt-end  of  a  cigarette  in 
his  mouth,  and  extended  his  hand  to  his  friend 
in  cordial  greeting. 

''I  tfOse  this  doosid  kind  of  you,  my  dear 
Stt-cightley,  coming  round  in  this  way  when  I 
asked  you.  Doosid  kind !"  said  Mr.  Guyon  ; 
*'  and  I  show  my  appreciation  of  it  by  receiving 
you  without  the  least  ceremony  or  the  least 
humbug — which  is  the  greater  compliment. 


When  one  says  to  a  fellow,  *I  want  to  tee  yon 
on  a  matter  of  business,'  the  fellow  who*B  good 
enough  to  come  round  naturally  expects  to  see 
the  fellow  who  sent  for  him  in  a  state  of  bus- 
iness—  stiff  shirt-collar,  and  almanac,  and  all 
that  kind  of  thing.  That's  what  I  myself  should 
do  to  some  fellows,  but  I  don't  to  yon.  I  say 
to  myself,  *  He's  above  all  that  sort  of  dodgei^. 
He's  a  real  man  of  business,  and  would  see 
through  it  at  once.  Let  him  take  me  as  I  am. 
Pm  an  idle,  nothing-doing,  pleasure-seeking  son 
of  a  gun.:  he  knows  it ;  why  should  I  attempt 
to  disguise  my  natural  self  from  him  and  prove 
myself  to  be  somebody  else  ?  Let  him  see  me 
as  my  natural  self.' " 

Here  Mr.  Gnyon  paused  for  an  instant  to 
take  a  sip  from  the  cut-glass  goblet  and  to 
throw  away  the  butt-end  of  the  cigarette.  Feel- 
ing it  incumbent  on  him  to  say  something, 
Robert  Streightley  murmured,  '*  Very  kind  I" 

<'No,"  said  Mr.  Guyon,  raising  himself  on 
his  elbow,  and  looking  lazily  across  the  table  at 
his  visitor,  '*not  very  kind.  Shrewd,  perhaps, 
but  not  kind.  When  a  man  is  in  want  of  seri- 
ous advice,  and  goes  to  the  fountain-head  for— 
that  sort  of  thing-— boldly  and  without  scruple, 
he  may  be  said  to  be  shrewd.  Now  that's  my 
case,  and  I  come  to  yon." 

This,  so  far,  was  so  like  the  commencement 
of  Mr.  Guyon's  conversations  when  loans  were 
in  question,  that  Streightley  had  made  up  his 
mind  that  more  money  was  required  j  be  changed 
his  opinion,  however,  as  his  host  proceeded. 

**Now,  my  dear  Robert — yon'll  foi^give  an 
old  fellow's  familiarity,  won't  you?  I  don't 
often  indulge  in  a  foncy,  but  when  I  do  I'm 
like  the — ivy,  damme,  I  cling.  You  can  sec — 
yon  must  have  seen  plainly  enough  long  since, 
that  I'm  not  a  man  of  business.  In  three  words, 
I  hate  it.  If  I  had  been  a  rich  man,  I'd  have 
had  a  fellow  to  do  all  my  business  for  me  while 
I  smoked  my  cigarette  and  looked  on;  and 
hitherto,  whenever  it's  been  a  question  of  busi- 
ness, money,  and  all  those  horrible  details 
arising  ftom  the  want  of  it,  I've  shirked  it  as 
long  as  I  could,  and  then  stumbled  through  it 
in  a  devilish  blind,  stupid,  haphazard  kind  of 
manner.  That's  been  all  very  well  so  far ;  but 
now  another  question  arises — a  very  different 
question— one  touching  the  heart  and  that  kind 
of  thing,  and  the  welfare  of  a  person  who — how- 
ever, I'll  go  into  that  by-and-by — ^a  question  on 
which  I  feel  so  deeply  that  I've  determined  to 
be  guided  by  the  advice  of  the  clearest-headed 
man  of  my  acquaintance,  and  so  Fve  sent  for 
you." 

Robert  Streightley  bowed,  and  murmured  a 
few  words  of  incoherent  thanks.  Not  money ! 
Question  on  which  he  felt  so  deeply!  What 
was  Mr.  Gnyon  driving  at  ? 

"  1  will  be  perfectly  plain  with  yon,  my  dear 
Robert,"  said  Mr.  Guyon,  "frank  as  the  day, 
all  open  and  aboveboard.  I  won't  disguise 
from  you,  I  don't  attempt  to  disguise  it  from 
myself,  that  perhaps  there  never  was  a  man  less 
fitted  than  I  am  to  have  bteniilessed  with  what 
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would  be  a  crowning  solace  to  many  men— a 
daughter. "  Streightley  involantarily  started  as 
these  words  met  his  ear ;  and  Mr.  Goyon  no- 
ticed the  start,  but  he  did  not  betray  himself, 
and  proceeded :  **  I*m  not  a  domestic  man,  and 
not  cut  out  for  domestic  happiness.  I  believe 
my  enemies  call  me  a  loose  fish,  and  'pon  my 
soul  I  think  they're  right.  I  like  my  rubber 
and  my  dub,  and — ^in  fact,  my  freedom.  I'm  a 
sort  of  claret-and-entr^  butterfly,  and  was  never 
intended  for  the  roast-joint  and  bread-and-cheese 
minage  of  respectability  and  home  consumption. 
However,  what  was  intended  and  what  is  are 
two  very  different  things.  I  have  a  daughter, 
and — well,  you're  a  man  of  the  world,  and  I 
won't  bore  you  with  a  fathei^s  maudlin  praises 
of  his  child.  She  is — there,  I  was  very  near 
breaking  into  what  I  had  just  declared  I  would 
not  do! — ^what  I  mean  to  say  is,  her  future  is 
my  greatest  care.  I've  been  a  man  of  the 
world  myself^  and  I  know  all  she  will  be  ex- 
posed to,  and,  my  dear  Robert,  I  tremble  when 
I  think  of  it.  IVe  only  to  refer  to  my  own  con- 
science to  see  what  might  be  in  store  for  her. 
Her  poor  mother— of  whom  she  is  the  veiy  im- 
age— was  weak  enough  to  marry  me ;  and  though 
^-though  I  always  treated  her  as  a  gentleman 
should  treat  his  wife,  by  Jovel  I  know  I — many 
shortcomings." 

Here  Mr.  Guyon  buried  his  face  in  a  lai^ 
white  pocket-handkerchief;  and  Streightley,  not 
knowing  what  to  say  or  do,  dmmmed  vacantly 
on  the  table. 

• «« You  follow  me,  my  dear  boy  ?  Of  course, 
I  knew  you  would,"  resumed  Mr.  Guyon,  after  a 
momentary  pause.  '*  Now  wait  and  hear  the 
rest.  A  girl  like  Katharine,  possessing — ^well, 
what  I  suppose  even  I  may  call  many  attrac- 
tions— ^will  necetearily  receive  a  vast  amount  of 
admiration  from  all  sorts  of  men,  and  it  will  be 
my  duty — ^and  a  duty  which  I  shall -perform 
with  the  greatest  strictness — she  has  no  mother, 
you  know,  poor  girl !  and  I  must  be  doubly  vig- 
ilant— to  see  that  she  does  not  get  led  away  and 
tempted  into  any  foolish  alliance  by  any  good- 
looking  young  fashionable  fop  with  nothing  but 
his  good  looks  to  recommend  him.  What  my 
girl  requires  in  a  husband — for  she  is  light  and 
giddy,  like  the  rest  of  her  sex— is  ballast,  my 
dear  Kobert;  a  man  of  matured  experience, 
and  not  too  young  in  years;  one  whom  she 
could  look  up  to,  who  could  give  her  the  posi- 
tion which  her  beauty,  and — I  may  say  her  birth 
— entitle  her  to ;  that's  the  sort  of  husband  to 
whom  alone  I  should  be  happy  in  giving  my 
Katharine." 

Mr.  Guyon  pansed  once  more,  and  Streightley 
bowed  again  in  an  absent  manner,  his  right  hand 
all  the  time  plucking  at  his  chin. 

*' The— the  ideal,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  that  I 
have  just  drawn  by  no  means  resembles  the 
writer  of  a  letter  which  I  received  this  morn- 
ing honoring  me  by  a  proposal  for  Katharine's 
hand."  Streightley 's  arm  dropped  npon  the 
table,  and  he  leaned  forward  with  an  eager 
gaze.  ''Yes,  my  dear  Bobert,  the  Goths  are 
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already  in  full  march  upon  the— what  d'ye  call 
'em — Capitol,  and  it  is  under  these  circum- 
stances that  I  have  sent  for  yon  to  ask  your 
advice." 

"You — ^you're  very  good," murmured  Streight- 
ley ;  "and  of  course  any  thing  that  I  can  do«- 
but  I  really  scarcely  see  in  such  a  matter  as  this 
— and  without  knowing — knowing  any  thing  of 
the — ^the  parties — ^  ' 

"My  dear  Bobert,  yon  don't  think  I  would 
have  sent  for  .you  with  the  notion  of  making  any 
half-confidences.  You  shall  know  every  detail. 
The  writer  of  this  letter, "pursued  Mr.  Guyon, 
producing  a  packet  from  his  desk — "  of  these 
two  letters  rather,  for  there  is  an  inclosure  for 
Katharine  which  I  have  not  yet  delivered — is 
a  young  man  whom  you  may  have  seen  with 
ns — a  Mr.  Gordon  Frere — a  doosid  good-look- 
ing, well -bom,  well-connected  young  fellow, 
who  seems  tremendously  in  earnest  about  it 
too,"  continued  Mr.  Guyon,  balancing  his  trim 
gold  eye-glasses  on  the  bridge  of  his  nose ;  "for 
he  writes  to  me  to  say — to  say  that — ^there,  I 
need  not  read  his  letter — ^the  gist  of  it  is  that 
he's  been  down  to  his  father,  at  some  place  in  the 
country  where  he  writes  from,  and  his  father^ 
who  is  a  member  of  the  House,  has  promised  to 
nse  his  influence  with  government  to  get  him  a 
decent  berth.  Now  that's  plucky  and  honorable ; 
I  like  that,  eh,  Robert?" 

"Oh  yes,  sir — very  honorable  indeed,"  said 
Streightley,  nervously.  "  I  think  you  mention- 
ed that  you  had  not  forwarded  the  inclosure  to 
Miss  Guyon." 

"Not  yet — no.  I  was  desirous  of  having 
your  opinion — as  a  man  of  business — on  the 
proposal." 

It  had  come  at  last,  then,  this  long-expected 
blow  to  that  dream  of  future  happiness  in  which, 
spite  of  his  own  better  reasoning,  he  had  dared 
to  indulge.  She  would  be  wrested  from  him — 
be  taken  to  the  heart  of  that  smooth  -  spoken 
dandy  whom  he  had  loathed  from  the  first  in- 
stant of  seeing  him.  All  her  loveliness — ah ! 
how  he*  remembered  each  brilliant  charm  I  — 
would  go  to  grace  the  life  of  that  silly  fop.  The 
blood  rushed  back  to  Robert  Streightley's  heart 
as  he  thought  of  all  this ;  his  teeth  were  clench- 
ed, his  pallid  lips  trembled  and  shook,  and  he 
thought  that  if  he  had  had  Gordon  Frere  before 
him  at  that  instant  he  could  have  killed  him 
without  remorse.  For  an  instant  his  better  feel- 
ing struggled  with  his  passion ;  the  struggle  was 
short  and  sharp,  but  the  passion  was  victorious ; 
and  he  said,  in  a  strange,  dry  voice, 

"This  gentleman  scarcely  fulfills  the  require- 
ments you  named  just  now,  Mr.  Guyon." 

"Admirably  put,  my  dear  Robert  —  clearly 
and  admirably  put !  I  must  allow  it,  he  does 
not." 

"  If  there  were  some  one  who,  by  his  age  and 
position  at  least,  was  calcukted  to— to  be  to  thia 
young  lady — what  you — " 

"  Yes,  my  dear  Robert,  yes — ^' 

"  Who—"  Then,  with  a  great  gulp—"  Vm 
a  bad  hand  at  beating  about  the  bvsh,  sir.    What 
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IbftTe  seen  of  MiisGnyon  has  so  enthralled  me 
that— that  I  woald  give  my  life  to  win  her  for 
my  wife." 

He  sought  his  handkerchief  to  wipe  his  fever- 
ed lips,  hot  Mr.  Gayon  caught  his  hand  and 
pressed  it  warmly.  '*Tou,  Robert,  yon?  My 
dear  boy,  those  are  the  happiest  words  that 
my  ears  have  heard  this  many  a  day.  Yon  ? 
Why,  in  a  father's — what  yon  may  call  fondest 
dreams,  I  could  not  have  hoped  for  such  good 
news  as  this!  Yon?  Why,  of  all  people  on 
earth,  the  very  man !" 

*'  The  very  man"  looked  any  thing  but  happy 
as  he  sat  there  with  pallid  lips,  and  puckered 
forehead,  and  rapidly-beating  heart — sat  there 
silent  and  downcast,  only  occasionally  raising 
his  eyes  to  glance  at  the  letter  which  Mr.  Guyon 
had  placed  on  the  table  before  him.  At  that 
letter  he  stole  long  wistful  glances ;  it  seemed 
to  possess  for  him  a  kind  of  baleful  attraction ; 
and  after  a  short  interval,  his  regard  fixed  on  it 
80  directly  that  his  companion  could  not  fail  to 
notice  it.  But,  though  Mr.  Guyon  fully  com- 
prehended what  was  passing  within  Robert 
Streightley's  breast,  it  by  no  means  suited  him 
to  refer  to  it  at  once. 

"My  dear  Robert,"  said  he,  after  a  few  min- 
utes* )mnso,  "  the  unexpected  delight  of  your 
communication  just  made  has  really  taken  me 
— oven  old  stager  as  I  am — ^what  I  may  call  off 
my  legs!  I  understand  you  to  propose  for  my 
daughter's  hand?" 

**  The  very  man"  said  never  a  word,  but  bow- 
ed his  head  abstractedly. 

"Then  I  congratulate  you  and  myself;  my 
dear  boy  !*'  said  the  elder  man,  again  seizing 
his  companion's  passive  hand,  '*  and  I  think  we 
may  regard  it  as  a  settled  thing.  My  daugh- 
ter has  not  seen  much  of  you  at  present,  but 
I  am  quite  certain  that  when  she  once  comes 
to  know  the  qualities  of  your  head  and  heart, 
she  will—" 

"What  about  that  letter,  Mr.  Guyon ?"  said 
Robert  Streightley,  in  a  cold,  hard  Toice,  point- 
ing  to  the  envelope  still  lying  on  the  table. 

"That  letter!"  echoed  Mr.  Guyon,  his  face 
falling  considerably.  "  Well,  my  dear  Robert, 
there's  no  denying  that^eh  ?  That  letter— you 
see  that  young  man  Frere,  Gordon  Frere,  gen- 
tlemanly fellow,  good  address,  and  all  that  kind 
of  thing,  has  had  opportunities  of— in  fact,  mak- 
ing his  way,  which — willful  woman  and  so  on. 
Gad,  if  that  letter  were  delirered,  there's  no 
knowing  how  things  might  turn  out!" 

Streightley's  heaft  sunk  within  him,  and  he 
turned  faint  and  sick ;  but  he  controlled  him- 
self sufficiently  to  say, 

"Then  you  were  a  little  rash  in  your  con- 
gratulations, Mr.  Guyon  ?" 

"  Not  at  all,  my  dear  boy,  not  at  all.  Recol- 
lect, I  spoke  of  a  contingency.  I  said,  if  that 
letter  were  delivered." 

"jj^that  letter  were  delivered  to  Miss  Guy- 
on? Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  would  dare 
to  withhold  it  from  her?" 

"  'Dare'  is  a  very  awkward  word,  my  dear 


Robert.  It  appears  to  me  that  if  one  could  se- 
lect two  men  as  judges  of  what  should  or  should 
not  be  addressed  to  a  young  lady,  they  would  be 
her  father — and  her  intended  husband." 

"But  that  letter!" 

"  Well,  my  dear  fellow—- that  letter?  Shall 
I  give  it  to  Katharine  ?  Shall  we  install  Mr. 
Gordon  Frere  into  what  should  and  what  will 
be  your  position  ?  shall  I  subject  myself  to  a 
fortnight's  confounded  rows,  and  finally  saddle 
myself  for  life  with  a  '  detrimental'  son-in-law? 
or  shall  I  quietly  put  it  by,  and  acquaint  my 
daughter  with  your  rery  delightful  proposal? 
My  dear  Robert,  you  look  aside  and  shako  your 
head ;  but  I  am  an  older  man  than  you,  and 
know  that  I  am— that  we  are — acting  for  the 
best.  Recollect  what  the  fellow — Kean,  I  think 
— ^says  in  the  play :  *  He  that  is  robbed  not  want- 
ing what  is  stolen,  let  him  not  know  it  and  he*s 
not  robbed  at  all. '  Doosid  good  that,  and  doosid 
appropriate.  So  we'll  settle  upon  that  course, 
eh  ?  and  you'll  leave  all  to  me  ?  What  I  you're 
not- going,  my  dear  boy— you'll  stay  to  lunch- 
eon?" 

"  Not  this  morning,  thank  you  —  not  now, 
Mr.  Guyon — ^I — ^I  must  go  now  1"*  and  Robert 
Streightiey  passed  into  the  street,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life  felt  a  sense  of  shame  at  his 
heart,  and  a  desire  to  shun  the  glances  of  those 
whom  he  encountered. 

Mr.  Guyon,  so  soon  as  the  door  had  closed 
behind  his  friend,  drew  his  chair  to  his  desk, 
carefully  read  through  Gordon  Frere's  letter  to 
Katharine,  hitherto  unopened,  replaced  it  and 
the  letter  to  himself  in  their  envelope,  which  he 
carefully  indorsed  with  the  words  "Shown  to 
R.  S.,"  and  the  date,  and  locked  them  away  in 
a  private  drawer.  Then  he  wrote  a  rather  long 
and  elaborate  letter  to  Mr.  Frere,  addressed  it 
with  great  care,  was  rery  natty  in  his  arrange- 
ment of  its  postage-stamp,  sealed  it  with  a  large 
splodge  of  red  wax  bearing  his  coat-of-arms,  and 
went  up  stairs. 

On  the  third  night  after  the  events  just  re- 
corded Charlte  Yeldham  and  Grordon  Frere  were 
walking  up  and  down  the  departure  platform  at 
London  Bridge,  by  the  sido  of  the  mail-train 
just  about  to  start.  Frere  was  dressed  in  trav- 
eling costume,  and  looked,  as  most  young  fel- 
lows do  in  such  garb,  sufficiently  picturesque. 
But  his  face  was  deadly  pale,  save  where  there 
were  blotches  of  bright  red  under  his  eyes. 

"Now  listen,  Charley,"  said  he,  "and  hear 
my  last  words.  I  go  away  cursing  that  woman. 
You  know  I'm  not  romantic,  or  melodramatic, 
or  any  thing  of  that  kind ;  but  she's  spoiled  my 
life  for  me,  and  I  curse  her  for  it.  It's  too  bad 
— by  the  Lord,  it's  too  bad  I  You  know  how  I 
— yes,  damme,  how  I  loved  her — followed  her 
abo^t  like  a  spaniel,  and  she  could  have  done 
any  thing  with  me.  And  then  never  to  keep 
her  appointment,  never  to  send  me  a  line ;  and 
then,  when  I  write  and  make  her  a  regular  ofier, 
never  .to  take  the  least  notice — ^not  a  line,  by 
Jove !— and  to  leave  her  infernal  old  father  to 
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write  to  me  that  she's  engaged  to  that  cold- 
blooded, mannerless  heast,  Streightlej  I  Oh,  I 
know  fae*8  a  friend  of  jonrs  ,•  but,  damme !  it*s 
too  bad  I  And  when  the  governor,  dear  old 
boy,  had  actaally  got  me  a  nomination  to  the 
Treasury,  and — however,  that's  thrown  up,  and 
Tm  going  out  to  an  infernal  German  principal- 
ity to  be  secretary  to  that  bewigged  old  fool  in 
that  carriage,  and  leaving  yon,  and  all  through 
the  tricks  of  that  heartless  coquette !  Oh  yes, 
all  right!  I  hear  the  bell,  and  I*m  going  to  get 
in.  Now,  God  bless  you,  old  boy ;  but  recollect 
my  last  words.  I  leave  this  place  cursing  that 
girl,  and  1*11  be  even  with  her  yet  I" 

Mr.  Frere  wrung  his  friend*s  hand  and  sprang 
into  the  carriage  as  the  train  began  to  move. 
Charles  Teldham  waited  until  the  last  glimmer 
of  its  red  lamps. had  died  away,  then  turned 
slowly  round  and  walked  toward  his  dreary 
chambers. 

"It's  veiy  bad  for  you,  Gordon,  my  poor  boy  I" 
said  he  to  himself  as  he  strolled  along ;  "  very 
bad  indeed  just  now ;  but  I  sadly  fear  it  will  bo 
worse  for  others  in  the  long  run,  and  for  poor 
Bob  Streightley  worst  of  all  !** 


CHAPTER  XI. 

LBFI    LAMXHTIIVO. 

The  morning  sun,  which  arose  on  the  world 
with  its  accustomed  regularity,  shone  steadily 
on  to  its  nootiday  splendor,  but  found  Katharine 
no  more  resigned  or  peaceful  than  she  had  been 
on  the  previous  night.  She  had  been  little  used 
to  opposition  or  contradiction,  and  she  did  not 
brook  them  easily.  That  she  should  have  been 
disappointed  in  the  matter  of  Mrs.  Tresillian's 
ball  was  natural  enough,  but  that  she  should 
hare  been  put  so  completely  out  of  temper  and 
out  of  spirits  by  the  disappointment  as  to  have 
made  the  fact  glaringly  apparent  to  her  father 
and  the  "  City  man*'  was  not  at  all  natural  to 
Katharine*s  well-bred  self-command  and  sense 
of  what  was  due  to  good  manners  and  her  self- 
respect.  She  was  discontented  with  herself, 
provoked  with  Lady  Henmarsh,  and  miserable 
in  reflecting  upon  the  disappointment  which 
Gordon  Frero  had  doubtless  sustained,  and  in 
fancying  that  he  might  have  imputed  her  ab- 
sence to  coldness  or  caprice.  Love  had  taken 
possession  of  the  girl,  had  utterly  humbled  her, 
and  she  had  no  thought  of  her  o^vn  charms,  her 
own  importance,  no  notion  that  Frere  might 
Iiesitate  to  ask  her  to  share  a  destiny  which 
could  not  be  represented  as  brilliant ;  she  never 
considered  or  questioned  his  position  for  a  mo- 
ment. She  knew  he  was  well  bom,  well  con- 
nected, and  in  good  society,  but  she  knew  and 
cared  to  know  nothing  beyond.  She  had  ac- 
quired the  enchanting  certainty  that  he  loved 
her ;  she  felt  that  the  next  time  they  met  he 
would  tell  her  so ;  and  her  heart  had  no  room 
for  any  thing  but  the  mingled  rapture  and  sus- 
pense which  proceeded  from  the  delightful  ex- 


perience of  the  preceding  day,  and  the  pitiable 
disappointment  of  the  preceding  evening. 

Katharine  did  not  see  her  father  on  the  morn- 
ing  after  the  Botanical  Fete.  When  she  went 
down  to  breakfast  the  dusty  footman  gave  her  a 
message  from  Mr.  Guyon  to  the  effect  that  he 
found  himself  obliged  to  go  out  early  on  partic- 
ular business,  and  as  he  could  not  say  how  long 
he  might  be  detained,  she  must  not  expect  him 
to  ride  with  her — ^he  would  return  to  dinner. 
This  message  was  a  fresh  annoyance  to  Katha- 
rine, a  new  exacerbation  of  her  already  irritated 
temper.  There,  now,  she  should  be  unable  to 
ride,  and  no  doubt  Gordon  was  looking  forward 
to  meeting  her  in  the  Park,  and  would  be  again 
disappointed ;  indeed,  he  might  think  she  was 
purposely  avoiding  him — ^who  could  tell  ?  Kath- 
arine pushed  her  untasted  breakfast  from  her 
and  hurried  up  stairs  to  the  drawing-room,  whore 
she  paced  up  and  down  before  the  long  windows 
with  an  impatient  tread.  Would  he  come? 
Would  he  call  on  her  at  the  delightfully  uncon- 
ventional early  hour  he  had  selected  for  hi«  flrst 
well-remembered  visit?  Perhaps— nay,  surely 
ho  would !  It  was  not  far  from  eleven  now ; 
she  glanced  at  the  chimney-glass,  smoothed  her 
glossy  hair,  inspected  the  condition  of  her  neat 
rooming-dress,  and  then  sat  down  to  her  piano 
to  play  all  the  tunes  which  he  liked,  and  so  get 
over  the  interval  before  his  coming  would  bo 
possible.  But  the  expedient  was  not  success- 
ful ;  the  gay  strains  died  away  in  harmonized 
reveries,  sometimes  into  silence,  as  the  girl. sat 
and  thought  of  her  lover— glorified  by  her  imag- 
ination  and  exalted  by  her  own  fervent  nature 
into  a  very  different  being  from  the  real  Gordon 
Frere.  If  Katharine  could  have  but  seen  him 
at  that  hour,  what  a  difference  might  it  not  have 
made  to  them  and  to  others !  He  was  turning 
over  the  leaves  of  a  Railway  Guide,  and  talking 
away  to  Yeldham  in  all  the  newborn  impetuos- 
ity of  his  approval  of  his  friend's  advice,  and  his 
resolution  to  act  upon  it.  Yes,  he  would  go  at 
once ;  he  would  not  delay  an  hour ;  he  would 
not  trust  himself  to  see  Katharine  again.  If  he 
had  met  her  at  the  Tresillians,  he  should  cer- 
tainly have  committed  himself;  and  Yeldham 
was  right — quite  right;  of  course  Mr.  Guyon 
would  only  laugh  at  him,  and  very  justly,  unless 
he  could  put  forward  some  decided  prospect  for 
his  consideration.  Perhaps  it  was  better  that 
he  had  had  no  understanding  with  Katharine  as 
to  meeting  within  a  day  or  tw^;  he  might  not 
have  been  able  to  resist  seeing  her  again.  Ho 
would  write  her  a  note,  though— just  a  line,  say- 
ing he  should  be  out  of  town  for  a  few  days — he 
must  indeed,  for  she  had  asked  him  to  inquire 
for  some  music  she  wanted  at  Cramer*s:  he 
could  just  write  the  note  and  get  the  music, 
and  send  both  to  Queen  Anne  Street  before 
^rting  for  the  station.  He  flung  do^n  the 
Railway  Guide,  took  up  his  hat  and  departed, 
whistling  as  he  descended  the  staircase  with  an 
invincible  light -heartedness,  whereat  Charles 
Yeldham  smiled.  The  smile  was  not  gay,  how. 
ever,  and  it  vanished  quickly,  and  the  barrister 
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laid  down  his  pen,  leaned  his  chin  upon  his 
folded  hands,  and  gazed  out  of  the  window  with 
eyes  that  saw  nothing  they  looked  upon.  It 
was  a  most  unusual  thing  for  Charles  Yeldham 
to  indulge  in  a  fit  of  abstraction,  and  the  indul- 
gence was  brief.  He  brought  his  gaze  and  his 
thoughts  back  again  with  an  effort,  shook  his 
hair  from  his  forehead,  and  resumed  his  work 
doggedly. 

Mr.  Gnyon,  returning  from  his  business  ex- 
pedition at  about  one  o'clock,  and  proposing  to 
let  himself  into  the  house  by  means  of  his  latch- 
key, as  he  did  not  feel  particularly  desirous  of 
an  interview  with  Katharine  just  then,  and  fear- 
ed she  might  come  down  to  seek  him  if  she  heard 
A  ring,  found  a  commissionaire  just  in  the  act  of 
pulling  the  bell. 

'*  Wait  a  minute,  my  man,"  said  Mr.  Guyon, 
in  his  cheery  way;  'TU  open  the  door,''  and 
he  suited  the  action  to  the  word.  '*  What  have 
you  got  there  ?  Ob,  I  see — a  parcel  and  a  note 
for  my  daughter.  You*re  paid,  are  you,  eh  ? 
Never  mind,  here's  another  sixpence — good- 
day.- 

The  man  turned  away  well  pleased,  and  Mr. 
Gnyon,  carrying  the  parcel  in  his  hand,  went  on 
into  his  own  room.  There  was  a  note  with  the 
parcel,  which  was  evidently  a  roll  of  music.  Mr. 
Guyon  looked  at  it,  considered  it,  finally  mut- 
tering "It  will  always  be  easy  to  say  the  fellow 
must  have  lost  it,"  he  opened  and  read  the,  mis- 
sive. As  he  did  so  his  face  brightened  up. 
"Out  of  town,  eh?  on  impoitant  business; 
trusts  to  see  her  the  moment  he  returns,  eh  ? 
Not  if  I  know  it,  Mr.  Frere— not  if  I  know  it." 
Then  Mr.  Guyon  put  the  note  carefully  away  in 
his  pocket-book,  for  destruction  at  a  convenient 
season. 

He  next  proceeded  to  search  among  a  heap 
of  cards  stuck  into  the  frame  of  the  chimney, 
glass  for  one  bearing  the  inscription  "Mr.  Gor- 
don Frere,"  passed  it  under  the  riband  with 
which  the  parcel  was  fastened,  and  rang  the  bell. 

"Take  this  to  Miss  Guyon,"  said  he  to  the 
footman,  who  answered  the  summons.  "A 
commissionaire  brought  it  just  now." 

Katharine  was  standing  by  one  of  the  win- 
dows when  the  man  entered  the  drawing-room, 
salver  in  hand.  Her  tall,  graceful  figure  and 
proud  head  expressed  eager  anticipation  and 
waiting  in  their  attitude. 

**  A  parcel,  ma*am,"  said  the  man ;  "a  com- 
missioner 'ave  lyought  it." 

"  Put  it  down,"  she  said,  without  turning  her 
head ;  and  several  minutes  elapsed  before  she 
looked  round,  or  remembered  the  interruption. 
At  length  she  sighed  impatiently,  and  said  aloud, 
"He  will  hardly  come  now,  it  is  too  near  lunch- 
time  ;  and  if  he  comes  later,  the  room  is  sure  to 
be  full  of  bores,  as  usual.  However,  I  had  rather 
he  came,  no  matter  who  may  be  here.  But  it 
is  very  stupid  of  him  not  to  call  early."  At 
this  moment  her  eye  lighted  on  the  parcel,  and 
the  card  attached  to  it.  The  color  rushed  vio- 
lently into  her  face,  and  then  subsided,  leaving 
Katharine  many  shades  paler  than  usual. 


Mr.  Guyon  was  in  veiy  good  spirits  when  he 
met  his  daughter  at  lunch.  He  talked,  and 
laughed,  and  made  himself  as  agreeable  as  if  she 
had  been  somebody  else's  daughter  and  worth 
cultivating.  He  congratulated  Katharine  on 
her  appearance  both  at  ihefite  and  at  dinner 
on  the  previous  day ;  he  asked  her  where  her 
bonnet  came  from,  and  whether  her  milliner 
was  determined  to  ruin  him  completely  this  sea- 
son ?  To  all  these  sallies  Katharine  replied  lit- 
tle ;  she  was  pale,  distraite,  decidedly  out  of 
humor.  Mr.  Guyon  shot  sharp  inquiring  glances 
at  her  across  the  table  wholly  nnperceived.  He 
was  a  little  surprised  at  her  mood.  *•  *  By  Jove  I " 
he  thought,  "she  has  been  harder  bit  than  I 
suspected,  and  this  has  been  a  near  thing,  I  fan- 
cy. I've  only  given  Hetty  the  ofilce  just  in  time. 
Something  must  be  done  before  this  dandy  fel- 
low comes  back — and  it  won't  be  too  easy  to 
manage  Kate  either." 

These  reflections  troubled  Mr.  Gnyon  a  little, 
and  repressed  the  fine  flow  of  his  spirits ;  but 
his  daughter  took  as  little  notice  of  one  of  his 
moods  as  of  the  other. 

"  Have  you  heard  how  Lady  Henmarsh  is  to- 
day ?"  she  asked,  absently ;  and  the  seemingly 
harmless  question  brought  a  more  impartially 
diffused  color  to  Mr.  Guyon's  face  than  the 
evenly-defined  bloom  which  usually  embellished 
it.  ' 

" No,"  he  replied,  decisively ;  "have  you ?" 

"I  have  not,"  said  Katharine.  "I  was 
thinking  of  walking  round  there  to  inquire  for 
her ;  but  James  makes  out  that  there  is  so  much 
to  do,  after  yesterday,  that  I  saw  he  would  only 
grumble  if  I  took  him  out" — Mr.  Guyon  breathed 
rather  quickly,  and  then  looked  ralieved — "  and, 
as  I  knew  if  any  thing  serious  had  been  the 
matter  with  her  or  Sir  Timothy,  she  would  have 
put  us  off  for  to-day,  it  didn't  matter." 

"Ah,  by-the-by,  yes!"  returned  her  father, 
"we  dine  there  to-day." 

It  was  rather  odd  that  Mr.  Guyon  should  have 
said  this  in  a  tone  of  reminiscent  surprise ;  for 
his  particular  business  of  that  morning  had  in- 
cluded, if  not  entirely  consisted  of,  a  long  inter- 
view with  Lady  Henmarsh,  which  interview  had 
concluded  with  these  words : 

* '  Well,  then,  good-by  until  seven.  Tou  quite 
understand?"  on  the  part  of  the  gentleman; 
and  "Yes,  I  quite  understand,"  on  the  part  of 
the  lady. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Guyon  had 
dispatched  a  note  to  his  complaisant  cousin  in 
the  course  of  the  preceding  day,  which  note  had 
borne  fruit  in  Katharine's  disappointment  of  the 
evening.  It  had  also  prepared  Lady  Henmarsh 
for  Mr.  Guyon's  visit,  and  had  convinced  her 
that  he  "meant  business."  It  is  unnecessary 
to  go  into  the  details  of  the  interview,  which 
had  taken  place  while  Katharine  had  watched 
and  waited  throughout  the  dreary  hours,  and  in 
which  her  fate  was  settled,  so  dur  as  it  was  in 
the  power  of  her  father  and  her  chaperono  to 
settle  it.  Its  bearings  will  all  be  clearly  devel- 
oped by  the  results ;  it  is  enough  at  present  that 
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each  of  the  parties  was  satisfied  with  the  views 
entertained  and  the  promises  made  by  the 
other. 

Katharine  looked  rery  bright  and  beantifnl 
that  evening,  and  her  manner  was  as  gay  and 
gracious  as  if  Lady  Henmarsh  had  not  inflicted 
a  severe  disappointment  npon  her,  and  seriously 
disconcerted  all  her  plans  and  hopes  for  one  day 
and  night  at  least.  Her  pride  had  received  a 
slight  wound,  not  a  deep  or  deadly  one  as  yet, 
but  it  was  keen,  and  sensitive,  and  thrilled  to  a 
touch ;  and  that  card,  without  note  or  message, 
had  touched  it.  She  recalled  her  last  words  to 
Gordon  Frere,  his  last  words  to  her,  and  their 
tone,  which  meant  so  much  more,  and  she  could 
not  but  recoil  from  this  incident.  There  was 
some  relief  in  fancying  that  he  might  have  taken 
this  way  of  evincing  pique  at  her  absence  from 
the  ball ;  and  when  this  idea  occurred  to  her  she 
cherished  it,  and  at  last  it  gave  her  complete 
comfort.  There  is  a  sort  of  charm  in  such 
piques  and  pets,  when  they  are  not  carried  too 
far,  and  Katharine  did  not  care  to  remember 
that,  had  Gordon  been  offended,  and  taken  such 
a  way  of  showing  it,  he  must  have  indulged 
temper  at  the  cost  of  sense,  as  ho  must  have 
known  her  absence  arose  from  no  fault  of  hers. 
But  Katharine,  a  remarkably  clear-sighted  per- 
son in  most  cases,  was  as  blind  and  as  silly  as 
the  rest  of  the  world  in  this,  and  caught  with 
eagerness  at  a  reason  which  seemed  to  exalt  her 
lover's  devotion  at  the  expense  of  his  common 
sense.  Yes,  that  was  it !  of  course.  How  fool- 
ish she  had  been !  they  would  meet  to-morrow ; 
even  if  he  did  not  callj'he  always  went  to  Lady 
Tredgold's  '*  evenings,"  and  there  they  should 
meet,  and  **  make  it  up.**  Katharine*s  girlish 
spirits  rose,  under  the  influence  of  the  convic- 
tion that  she  had  been  worr}'ing  herself  unnec^ 
essarily,  and  she  was  even  unusually  charming. 
The  dinner-party  was  a  pleasantly-assorted  one ; 
Sir  Timothy,  a  perfect  gentleman,  old  and  in- 
valided as  he  was,  prosed  away  indeed  at  the  end 
of  the  table,  bat  she  was  not  near  him  at  din- 
ner, and  he  never  appeared  in  the  drawing- 
room.  She  talked  brilliantly ;  her  low,  well- 
bred  laugh  was  heard  like  frequent  music  amid 
the  bu^  of  conversation ;  and  Mr.  Mostyn,  who 
honor^  Lady  Henmarsh  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, made  up  his  mind  that  Katharine  should 
be  his  next  heroine.  He  calmly  contemplated 
her  animated  foce,  and  studied  the  details  of 
her  dress,  considering  whether  she  should  be 
wedded  to  a  clever  Irish  political  adventurer 
(he  knew  a  man  whom  he  could  "  do'*  for  the 
part  admirably,  and  what  was  more  and  better, 
every  one  else  knew  him  also),  rescued  from  his 
brutality  by  the  hero  (Mr.  Mostyn  would  be  his 
own  hero),  and  suffbred  to  die  of  a  broken  heart 
in  consequence  of  her  hopeless  passion  for  her 
rescuer ;  or  whether  she  should  merely  retire,  in 
her  maiden  bloom,  into  a  convent,  when  the 
hero  marries  the  duchess  out  of  compassion,  and 
hangs  wreaths  of  immortelles  on  the  bell-handle 
of  the  holy  house  of  our  Lady  of  the  Seven  Do- 
lours on  each  anniversary  of  the  double  event. 


While  his  mind  was  agitated  by  this  dilemma, 
he  heard  Mr.  Guyon  say  to  Lady  Henmarsh, 

"  Tes,  we  saw  him  yesterday  at  the  Botan- 
ical Fete.  I  don*t  know  that  he  mentioned 
your  invitation.  Katharine,  did  Mr.  Frere  say 
whether  he  was  to  dine  nvith  Lady  Henmarsh 
to-day?*' 

Katharine  turned  her  head  quickly  toward 
her  father,  and  there  was  a  slight  frown  on  her 
fair  brow  as  she  answered, 

"  No,  papa,  certainly  not.  I  did  not  know 
he  had  been  asked.  When  did  you  invite  him, 
Lady  Henmarsh  ?** 

**  Several  days  ago,  Kate — when  I  asked  you 
all.  I  suppose  he  had  something  better  to  do ; 
and  really  he  is  so  horribly  conceited,  and  rep- 
resents himself  as  in  such  request  every  where, 
he  is  quite  welcome  to  stay  away  for  me.** 

The  matter  dropped  there,  but  Katharine  was 
very  silent  now ;  and  Mr.  Mostyn,  attributing 
her  depression  to  the  near  termination  of  din- 
ner, and  the  inevitable  move,  decided  that  her 
pensive  tenderness  was  even  more  charming 
than  her  sparkling  allurement. 

In  the  drawing-room  she  was  silent  still. 
When  opportunity  oflered  she  said  to  Lady 
Henmarsh, 

**  How  did  you  send  Mr.  Frere  your  inrita- 
tion?" 

"  How  ?  Why,  Kate,  how  inquisitive  you, 
are !  **  and  her  ladyship  laughed — rather  a  forced 
laugh  ;  **  by  post,  of  course.  To  the  Temple ; 
that's  all  right,  isn't  it  ?  I  said,  to  meet  a  few 
friends,  the  Guyons,  and  one  or  two  others. 
But,  my  child,  I  can't  stay  gossiping  with  you ; 
there's  Mrs.  Weldon  preparing  to  consider  her- 
self neglected  and  to  take  ofSsnse." 

Katharine  was  not  so  much  annoyed  as  she  was 
puzzled  by  this  incident.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  tell  the  intelligent  reader  that  no  such  invi- 
tation had  ever  been  sent  to  Gordon  Frere,  and 
that  the  fabrication  had  been  a  happy  idea  of 
Mr.  Guyon's,  and  hurriedly  imparted  to  his  col- 
league by  a  note  before  dinner.  Frere's  ab- 
sence might  be  very  short,  and  was  undoubted- 
ly very  precious ;  and  Mr.  Guyon  had  determ- 
ined to  play  a  game  which,  if  not  exactly  des- 
perate, was  very  daring.  This  was  the  first 
card;  he  had  played  it,  not  with  perfect,  but 
with  tolerable  success.  With  increased  eager- 
ness Katharine  looked  forward  to  the  morrow — 
with  such  eagerness  as  took  the  healthy  color 
from  her  cheek  and  the  limpid  brightness  from 
her  eye,  and  replaced  the  one  by  a  flickering 
flush,  and  the  other  by  a  look  of  anxiety  and 
absorption.  The  morrow  came,  and  she  rode 
in  the  Park  with  her  father,  but  did  not  see 
Gordon  Frere.  The  routine  of  a  London  day 
followed ;  she  drove  out  with  Mrs.  Stanboume, 
and  on  her  return  looked  over  the  cards  which 
had  been  left  daring  her  absence,  but  there  was 
not  one  bearing  the  name  she  longed  to  see. 
At  dinner  her  father  was  in  the  gay  spirits 
which  had  distinguished  him  since  he  had  made 
Robert  Streightley's  acquaintance,  and  took  no 
notice  of  her  silence  and  dejection.     She  went 
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to  Lady  Tredgold*8  reoeption,  and  there  endared 
'  such  pangs  of  expectation,  snspense,  mortifica- 
tion  and  anger,  love  and  longing,  as  only  a 
mind  totally  nndisciplined  by  sorrow,  and  unac^ 
customed  to  finding  its  calculations  disturbed 
by  conflicting  results,  could  undergo. 

The  histoiy  of  the  two  days  which  succeeded 
that  of  the  Botanical  FIte,  which  had  been  such 
an  eventful  date  in  Katharine's  life,  and  was 
destined  to  remain  fixed  in  her  memory  forever, 
was  repeated  in  those  which  followed  them. 
Weary  waiting  and  wondering,  heartsick  long*- 
ing  and  anger,  the  blind  wrath  of  a  proud  heart 
stung  and  outraged,  the  remorseful  relenting 
of  a  girlish  passionate  heart— through  all  these, 
and  numberless  other  phases  of  feeling  and  suf- 
fering, Katharine  Guyon  struggled  friendless 
and  alone.  Pride  ruled  the  girl  outwardly,  as 
much  as  love  reigned  in  her  inwardly ;  and  the 
only  person  to  whom  she  would  have  spoken, 
Mrs.  Stanboume,  had  left  town  suddenly,  hav- 
ing been  called  away  to.  a  frien^l  who  was  dan- 
gerously ill.  Katharine  might  not  have  spoken 
to  her  indeed,  had  she  been  available  for  purpos- 
es of  confidence — the  cahnness  and  steadiness 
of  the  lady's  nature  might  hare  repelled  her, 
for  this  was  an  unfortunate  efiect  which  those 
qualities  had  frequently  produced  upon  the  im- 
petuous and  passionate  young  girl;  but,  now 
that  she  was  away,  she  felt  that  she  would  have 
Mone  so,  and  regarded  Mrs.  Stanbourne's  ab- 
sence as  an  additional  grievance  and  aggrava- 
tion of  the  bitterness  of  her  lot.  The  -season 
was  over,  town  was  thinning  fast,  their  own  par- 
ticular set  had  all  broken  up,  and  autumn  en- 
gagements were  either  being  eagerly  discussed 
or  busily  entered  upon.  Days  wore  on  —  how 
wearily,  they  only  who  know  how  long  time  is 
to  those  who  watch  and  wait,  can  tell — and 
Katharine  did  not  see  the  face  of  Gordon  Frere 
or  hear  his  name.  The  girl  changed  visibly 
under  the  suiTeririg  of  this  period ;  the  anxious 
look,  so  strange  to  her  lustrous  eyes,  became 
fixed  in  them ;  the  soft  music  of  her  laugh 
ceased  to  ring  in  the  ears  of  her  companions; 
her  girlish  gracefulness  hardened  into  something 
defiant,  very  attractive  to  strangers,  but  which 
would  have  made  one  who  loved  her  sad  to  see, 
and  apprehensive  for  her  future;  but  no  one 
who  loved  her  was  there  to  watch  the  change  in 
Katharine  Guyon  with  prescient  eyes. 

The  day  was  hot,  sultry,  breathless ;  the  au- 
tumn had  fairly  set  in,  and  beat  fiercely  upon 
the  weary  Londoners ;  the  sense  of  oppression 
produced  by  the  immense  circumference  of  stone 
and  brick  was  heavy  upon  such  of  the  world  as 
had  any  chance  of  escaping  from  it.  Such  as 
had  no  chance  probably  did  not  like  it;  ''but 
then,**  in  homely  expressive  speech,  they  had  to 
"  lump  it ;"  and  very  few  were  likely  to  trouble 
themselves  about  them.  The  last  fiicker  of  the 
gaycties  of  the  season  had  died  out,  and  even 
Mr.  Guyon  had  found  it  impossible  to  get  up  a 
Greenwich  dinner-party  to  comprise  more  than 
four  individuals,  including  Robert  Streightlcy 
and  Daniel  Thacker.   He  had  avoided  his  daugh- 


ter as  much  as  possible  of  late,  and  Mr.  Streigbt- 
ley  had  sedulously  sought  her  society,  with  ev- 
ery kind  of  tacit  encouragement  within  her  fa- 
ther's power  to  give  him.  It  was  the  day  named 
for  the  Greenwich  dinner ;  and  Katharine,  glad 
to  be  alone,  and  yet  feverish  and  miserable  in 
her  solitude,  had  refused  to  go  to  Lady  Hen- 
marsh's,  there  to  hold  a  causerie  on  their  several 
autumn  plans. 

''  She  will  drag  poor  old  Sir  Timothy  to  some 
German  baths  or  French  watering-place,  and  she 
wants  me  to  back  her  up  in  the  cruelty,"  thought 
Katharine,  as  she  contemptuously  twisted  up  the 
note  which  had  contained  the  invitation,  and 
desired  Lady  Henmarsh's  pnge  to  tell  his  mis- 
tress she  was  busy  and  could  not  come;  ''but 
I  won't.  Why  can't  she  go  down  to  Dean- 
thorpe  and  keep  quiet  ?"  She  had  been  daw- 
dling over  her  luncheon  and  feeding  her  Skye 
terrier  without  taking  any  interest  in  either  oc- 
cupation, and  she  now  leaned  idly  against  the 
window-frame  and  gazed  oat  wearily.  She  saw 
the  hot,  bak^d  streets;  she  saw  the  poor  old 
woman  opposite  sitting  by  her  basket  of  full- 
blown blowsy  nosegays,  slieltering  them  and 
herself  under  the  shade  of  a  huge  umbrella, 
fallen  from  its  high  estate  on  some  family  coach- 
box, and  displaying  sundry  patches  ignominious 
in  their  discrepancy  with  each  other  and  gener- 
al incongruity  with  the  original  fabric.  The 
old  woman  was  yawning  and  sleeping  by  snatch- 
es, and  Kathai'ine's  impatient  weariness  was  in- 
creased by  watching  her.  She  turned  away, 
and  went  up  stairs  to  her  own  room.  A  news- 
paper lay  on  the  table  ill  the  ball,  and  she  took 
it  up  mechanically  and  carried  it  with  her. 
Her  own  room  was  spacious  and  airy,  and  phyfr> 
ical  ease  and  refreshment  at  least  came  to  her 
with  its  stillness  and  its  shade. 

She  sat  down  in  an  arm-chair  by  the  win- 
dow, and  fell  a  thinking  on  the  invariable  sub- 
ject, wondering,  yearning,  raging,  as  she  had 
done  now  for  days  which  had  run  on  into  weeks, 
during  every  hour  which  had  not  been  tranquil- 
ized  by  the  anodyne  of  sleep*  After  a  while 
she  looked  idly  at  the  newspaper  in  her  hand, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  her  eyes  lighted  on  a  par- 
agraph which  announced  the  departure  of  Lord 

A as  British  charg€  (Taffairet  to  the  court 

of  F ^  accompanied  by  Mr.  Gordon  Frere, 

w«ho  attended  his  lordship  in  the  character  of 
private  secretary,  and  a  numerous  suite. 

Katharine  Guyon  was  not  a  fainting  woman. 
She  had  never  fainted  in  her  life,  and  hysterical 
afiections  she  held  in  equal  suspicion  and  dis- 
dain. No  merciful  weakness  came  to  lesson 
the  physical  anguish  she  experienced  when  these 
few  lines  conveyed  to  her  shrinking  soul  the  full 
assurance  of  the  fate  that  had  befallen  her. 
The  physical  suffering  of  a  sudden  grief  is  al- 
ways terrible  —  most  terrible  where  strength 
reigns  with  tolerable  equality  in  body  and  mind. 
Her  flesh  crept  and  burned ;  acute,  agonizing 
pain  darted  into  her  eyeballs  and  transfixed 
them ;  a  slow,  shivering  anguish  seized  upon 
her  limbs,  and  caused  her  lips  to  part  and  shud* 
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der  oref  the  clenched  teeth.  No  cry  escaped 
her,  nor  sound  except  a  moan,  half  of  mental 
pain,  half  of  the  deadly  sickness,  the  actual 
nansea,  which  every  one  who  has  ever  sustained 
a  serere  shock  of  pain  or  fear  knows  is  its  in- 
variable accompaniment.  Bhick  rings  formed 
themselves  in  the  air,  and  dropped  from  under  her 
eyes,  into  what  seemed  to  her  like  infinite  space. 
She  wondered  dimly  whether  this  could  be  any 
thing  like  death ;  and  sat  there,  so  feeling,  so 
wondering,  she  had  no  idea  what  length  of  time. 
Her  maid  came  to  her  when  the  hour  for  dress- 
ing for  dinner  arrived,  and  found  her  pale,  mo- 
tionless, and  tearless. 

^Tm  not  well,  Marwood,**  she  said;  '^as 
papa  is  out,  I  need  not  go  down.  If  yonll  help 
me  to  undress,  I  vnll  go  to  bed.'* 

The  woman  was  utterly  surprised.  Illness 
was  unknown  to  Katharine's  vigorous  frame 
and  eager  spirit.  She  acknowledged  that  her 
mistress  looked  ill,  and  suggested  sending  James 
for  a  doctor. 

''Not  on  any  account,"  said  Katharine;  ''I 
am  suffering  for  my  obstinacy  in  riding  too  long 
in  the  sun  yesterday,  and  eating  ices  last  night. 
I  shall  be  quite  well  in  the  morning." 

The  woman  assisted  her  to  undress,  and  left 
her,  and  Katharine  lay  down  in  her  bed,  feeling 
as  if  she  should  never  rise  from  it  again.  The 
evening  fell,  the  beautiful  autumn  night  suc- 
ceeded the  brief  twilight,  and  the  fair  morning 
dawned,  and  still  she  lay  quite  motionless,  tear- 
less, sleepless ;  speechless  too,  but  for  one  short 
sentence  whose  agony  of  anger  and  outraged 
feeling  defied  restraint.  It  sounded  strangely 
in  the  quiet  of  the  room : 

*'  He  was  only  amusing  himself,  after  all. 
He  €hred  to  amase  himself  with  me  I" 

Hester  Gould  had  fulfiUed  her  intention  of 
finding  out  all  she  could  about  Robert  Streight- 
ley's  new  friends,  as  she  usually  fulfilled  all  her 
intentions,  quietly  and  completely.  She  had 
paid  a  friendly  visit  to  Daniel  Thacker*s  sisters, 
resident  at  Hampstead;  and  having  timed  her 
visit  fortunately,  or  it  would  be  more  oorrecf  to 
say  judiciously,  she  had  met  Daniel,  and  ex- 
tracted from  him  all  the  information  he  was  dis- 
posed to  give.  She  was  not  in  the  least  de- 
ceived in  her  estimate  of  his  frankness ;  she 
knew  that  he  had  more  to  tell  respecting  Mr. 
Gnyon  and  his  handsome  daughter  (Mr.  Thack- 
er  called  her  **  stunning**)  than  the  general  facts 
into  the  disclosure  of  which  she  led  him ;  but 
she  was  not  unreasonable,  and  she  read  charac- 
ter accurately.  She  had  not  seen  much  of 
Daniel  Thacker ;  for,  not  being  mistress  of  her 
own  time,  she  coald  rarely  visit  the  dwellers  at 
Corby  House  at  the  hours  which  found  that 
gentleman  in  the  bosom  of  his  family ;  but  she 
had  seen  enough  of  him  to  understand  him  much 
better  than  most  of  his  acquaintances  did,  and  to 
feel  a  comfortable  assurance  that  she  could  gain 
an  infiuence  over  him,  if  any  thing  should  oc- 
cur to  make  it  worth  her  while  to  do  so. 

Daniel  Thacker  possessed  at  least  one  sterling 


lirtno— he  was  an  excellent  brother.  Nothing, 
in  reason  and  within  the  compass  of  his  means 
did  he  deny  the  handsome,  red-lipped,  dark- 
browed  girls,  who  strongly  resembled  him,  and 
were  even  more  Jewish-looking  than  he.  They 
had  a  good  house,  a  comfortable  establishment, 
a  sufficiency  of  society  among  their  own  persaa- 
sion  generally,  a  sufficiency  of  theatre  and  con- 
cert going,  and  plenty  of  the  savory  meat  which 
their  souls  loTed.  They  would  have  been  hap- 
pier perhaps — or  they  thought  so — ^if  their  be- 
loved brother,  whom  they  devoutly  believed  to 
be  the  handsomest  and  most  elegant  man  in 
Christendom  or  Jewry,  had  lived  with  them  at 
Corby  House ;  but  he  had  fully  explained  the 
impossibility  on  "business"  grounds,  and  the 
docile  Hebrews,  Rebecca  and  Rachel,  acknowl- 
edged the  plea  without  hesitation.  They  were 
among  the  firmest,  warmest,  and  most  useful 
of  Hester  Gould's  friends,  and  they  had  been 
for  a  time  her  pupils.  They  had  perseveringly 
spread  her  fame  abroad  among  their  hahiuiis: 
and  as  music  is  an  invariable  taste  among 
the  Jews,  and  their  musical  entertainments  are 
splendid  and  numerous,  their  praises  had  done 
her  solid  service,  and  Hester's  time  was  fully 
filled  by  yery  lucrative  engagements. 

Rachel  and  Rebecca  had  been  infinitely  de- 
lighted by  Hester's  arrival  to  pass  the  evening 
with  them,  and  had  gushingly  expressed  their 
pleasure. 

"Tuesday  evening  too,  Daniel's  evening: 
how  delightful ! — he  hardly  ever  misses.  I  am 
so  glad ;  isn't  she  a  dear?"  said  Miss  Rachel,  in 
a  sort  of  monologue,  while  she  applied  her 
]arge  red  lips  several  times  to  Hester's  olive 
cheek. 

The  calculations  of  the  sisters  did  not  de- 
ceive them.  Daniel  came,  smooth,  good- hu- 
mored, affectionate,  and  obliging,  and  they  pass- 
ed a  veiy  agreeable  evening.  Miss  Gould  had 
what  she  called  a  ''confidential  cab,"  which  at- 
tended her  on  special  occasions,  of  which  this 
was  one ;  and  as  she  drove  away,  having  accept- 
ed an  invitation  to  accompany  the  sisters  to  a 
Botanical  **  promenade"  (it  was  the  last  of  the 
season  they  said,  and  dear  Hester  must  come), 
she  made  a  little  calculation  of  the  gain  of  her 
visit,  thus : 

"Mr.  Gnyon  is  a  fast  man  out  at  elbows,  and 
a  great  friend  of  Daniel  Thacker*s.  That  means 
that  he  is  largely  in  Daniel's  power.  Miss  Guy- 
on  is  a  handsome,  high-spirited  girl,  much  ad- 
mired, and  with  no  fortune.  I  can  see  that 
Daniel  has  no  notion  of  her — ^he  would  be  snub- 
bed, rich  as  he  is,  I  suspect,  even  by  the  out-at- 
elbows  father.  But  he  has  seen  Robert  with  Mr. 
Guyon,  and  for  some  reason  or  other — ^I  don't 
know  what  reason  yti — ^he  is  concerned  in  pro- 
moting a  match  between  him  and  Miss  Gnyon. 
Can  I  prevent  this  ?  I  fear  not.  We  shall  see ; 
I  must  be  most  cautious  not  to  purchase  even  a 
fair  chance  of  doing  so  too  dearly*' — here  she 
thought  intensely,  and  her  brow  clouded  over 
heavily.  "  If  I  could  find  out  that  the  giri  does 
not  care  for  him,  I  might  make  my  way  to  her 
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and  put  her  on  her  guard ;  bat  mippose  she  does? 
No,  no ;  I  must  not  risk  all  nntil  I  know  all.*' 

Mr.  Daniel  Thacker*B  perfectly  appointed 
brougham  was  conveying  him  rapidly  to  St. 
Jameses  half  an  honr  later,  and  as  he  smoked  a 
choice  cigar  (part  of  a  bankrupt  lot  dirt  cheap 
at  the  price),  he  pulled  his  silky  beard,  and 
meditated  upon  Hester  Gould  and  her  ques- 
tions. 

"  Knows  Streightley  and  his  mother  and  sis- 
ter very  well,  does  she?  Thinks  him  a  'nice* 
man,  but  easily  led — thinks  his  mother  is  so 
anxious  he  should  many,  eh  ?  Kow  what  the 
deuce  is  her  little  game?  Can*t  be  to  marry 
him  herself,  I  should  think,  or  she's  just  the 
woman  to  do  it — ^to  hare  done  it  long  ago.  Der- 
ilish  nice  girl ;  real  good-looking,  and  a  rasper 
for  determination,  I  should  say.  'Gad,  I  should 
like  to  see  a  good  deal  more  of  Hester  Gould." 


CHAFTEB  Xn. 

VICTORY. 

Mr.  Guton  was  not  troubled  with  sensitive 
feelings,  and  bashfnlness  or  hesitation  in  the 
cartyxng  out  of  any  project  on  whose  execution 
he  had  decided  were  completely  foreign  to  his 
character.  He  possessed  a  happy  mixture  of 
hardness  and  effirontery,  which  enabled  him  to 
do  veiy  cruel  things  with  charming  lightness  of 
heart  and  an  engaging  unconsciousness  of  de- 
meanor, which  had  occasionally  even  deluded 
his  victims  themselves  into  thinking  his  inten- 
tions more  harmless  than  his  acts.  He  was  a 
man  whom  even  remorse,  the  evil  form  of  re- 
pentance, had  never  visited,  and  who  had  never 
believed  in  any  agency  more  supernatural  than 
luck.  He  had  been  accustomed  to  watch  the 
variations  of  that  divinity  pretty  closely,  and  had 
arrived  at  a  sort  of  scheme  of  its  operations, 
and  just  now  he  regarded  good  fortune  as  in  the 
ascendant — a  conviction  which  received  signal 
confirmation  by  the  success  of  his  interview  with 
Streightley.  He  had  not  distinctly  acknowl- 
edged to  himself  that  he  dreaded  finding  an 
obstacle  in  Robertas  conscientiousness ;  he  had 
rather  put  his  apprehensions  to  the  score  of  the 
"City  man  V  pride. 

'*I  can*t  pretend  that  she  likes  him,  or  that 
she  does  not  like  Frere,'*  he  had  said  over  and 
over  again,  as  he  turned  the  hopeful  project, 
which  had  succeeded  so  perfectly,  in  his  mind. 
"He  is  not  quite  such  a  flat  as  to  believe  any 
thing  of  that  sort.  It  all  depends  on  his  being 
satisfied  to  have  the  girl  at  any  price ;  and  he 
knows  so  little  of  the  world  and  of  women,  that 
I  do  believe  he'll  be  idiot  enough  to  take  her 
against  her  will.  A  pretty  life  she^U  lead  him ; 
bnt  that*s  no  business  of  mine." 

Mr.  Guyon  possessed  one  trivial  and  nega^ 
live  virtue — ^he  never  tried  to  deceive  himself. 
Perhaps  one  reason  why  his  hypocrisy  had  fre- 
quently been  crowned  with  success,  was  that  he 
reserved  it  entirely  for  his  transactions,  sternly 


extruding  it  from  his  meditations.  Vt^-h-vis 
Ned  Guyon,  he  was  the  soul  of  candor.  True 
to  this  characteristic,  when  screwing  up  his 
courage  to  the  inevitable  interview  with  his 
daughter,  which  was  the  next  performance  in 
his  programme,  Mr.  Guyon  did  not  try  to  per- 
suade himself,  as  a  more  shallow  scoundrel 
would  have  done,  that  he  was  in  reality  doing 
the  very  best  thfaig  within  his  power  for  her, 
and  establishing,  in  truth,  a  dear  claim  to  her 
gratitude.  He  did  not  repeat  that  the  man  she 
loved  was  a  frivolous  fellow,  who  could  never  fill 
the  heart  and  the  intellect  of  such  a  woman,  and 
was  unworthy  of  her  afiection.  He  said  noth- 
ing to  himself  of  all  he  had  said  to  Robert 
Strdghtley.  He  knew  nothing,  and  he  cared 
nothing  about  Frere's  character ;  and  the  eon- 
slderation  of  Katharine's  unhappiness  did  not 
concern  him  in  the  least. 

"She  will  be  very  rich,"  he  thought;  "and 
if  thtft  does  not  make  her  happy,  she  is  a  greater 
fool  than  I  take  her  for — a  greater  fool  even 
than  Streightley." 

Callous  and  unhesitating  as  he  was,  never- 
theless  Mr.  (jluyon  felt  considerable  apprehen- 
sion about  the  impending  explanation  with 
Katharine.  No  material  disagreement  had  ever 
taken  place  between  his  daughter  and  himself. 
He  had  always  had  a  sense  of  Katharine's  intel- 
lectual superiority  which  had  governed  him  in 
certain  respects,  and  an  unexpressed  unwilling- 
ness to  rouse  a  temper  which  he  felt  a  tacit  con- 
viction he  Qould  not  rule  had  restrained  him 
from  opposing  her  unnecessarily,  so  that  his 
daughter  had  always  given  him  credit  for  much 
more  amiability  and  complaisance  than  he  act- 
ually possessed.  He  was  not  afraid  of  her  in 
any  actively  restraining  sense,  or  he  would  not 
have  entertained  such  a  design  as  that  he  was 
now  prosecuting  against  her ;  but  he  was  afraid 
of  a  war  of  words  with  her ;  he  was  afraid  that 
her  keenness  might  lead  her  to  suspicion ;  above 
all,  he  dreaded  her  girKsh  ignorance,  her  disre- 
gard of  wealth,  when  wealth  only  was  what  he 
had  to  uige  upon  her  acceptance. 

The  announcement  of  Gordon  Frere*8  de- 
parture was  the  csruse  of  almost  as  profound  an 
emotion  to  Mr.  Guyon  as  to  his  daughter.  To 
her  it  meant  the  extinction  of  hope,  the  blight- 
ing of  joy,  the  outraging  of  love  and  pride,  the 
awakening  of  passionate  anger  and  agonising 
grief.  To  him  it  meant  the  termination  of 
a  period  of  most  unpleasant  suspense,  during 
which  he  did  not  dare  to  take  a  step  toward  the 
furtherance  of  his  plans,  lest  at  any  moment 
they  might  collapse,  and  defeat  insure  detection. 
But  all  had  turned  out  rightly  for  him ;  he  was 
safe ;  the  young  man — "  the  biggest  fool  of  the 
lot"  Mr.  Guyon  called  him,  with  coarse  contempt 
for  the  pliability  of  his  victim — ^had  received  bis 
sentence  in  silence  and  without  protest,  and  had 
left  England ;  a  circumstance  beyond  Mr.  Guy- 
on's  hopes,  which  had  extended  only  to  his  keep- 
ing out  of  Katharine's  way  until  the  scheme 
should  have  succeeded. 

On  his  return  from  the  dinner  at  Greenwich, 
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which  had  heen  rather  tedions,  and  daring 
which  Bobert  Streightlej's  abstracted  look  and 
dispirited  manner  had  excited  Mr.  Gnyon's  scorn 
and  apprehension,  inducing  him  to  think  that  if 
there  were  mach  delay  Robert  might  become 
tronblesome  and  scmpalous  after  all,  he,  too, 
read  in  the  evening  jo^imals  the  announcement 
which  had  come  upon  his  daughter  like  the 
stroke  of  doom.  Unmixed  satisfaction  was 
rapidly  succeeded  by  a  determination  to  act  at 
once.  He  had  seen  as  little  as  possible  of 
Katharine  for  some  time,  pleading  engagements 
and  business  when  the  rapid  "thinning**  of 
London  prevented  his  procuring  the  presence 
of  a  third  person  to  insure  him  against  a  tete-^ 
tete.  But  he  had  watched  her;  he  had  ob- 
served  her  restlessness,  her  anxiety,  her  abstrac- 
tion and  indifferenoe.  He  had  noted  the  shad- 
ow on  her  beauty,  he  had  heard  the  harsh  tone 
which  now  sounded  in  her  voice,  the  unreal  ring 
of  her  laugh — had  noted  them  without  one  touch 
of  pity  or  hesitation,  and  been  satisfied  with  the 
result.  He  recognised  grief  in  all  these  symp- 
toms, but  he  saw  still  more  anger,  pride,  and 
defiance.  Every  thing  that  he  observed  gave 
him  encouragement ;  and  Lady  Henmarsh,  who 
did  not  know  the  whole  truth,  but  bad  guessed 
at  something  very  like  it,  had  made  satisfactory 
reports.  She  understood  Katharine  much  bet- 
ter than  her  fkther  understood  her,  and  had 
played  the  irritating  game  in  his  interests  with 
a  charming  air  of  unconsciousness  and  complete 
success.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  see 
Lady  Henmarsh ;  and  as  she  was  going  to  take 
Sir  Timothy  oat  of  town  in  a  day  or  two,  no 
time  was  to  be  lost.  Mr.  Guyon  could  be  an 
early  man  when  it  suited  his  convenience,  and 
it  happened  to  do  so  just  then.  He  presented 
himself  at  Lady  Henmarsh'a  breakfast-table, 
much  to  the  surprise  and  a  little  to  the  con- 
fusion of  ''cousin  Hetty,**  who  had  never  quite 
lost  the  habit  of  liking  to  look  well  for  ''cousin 
Ned,**  and  was  conscious  that  she  might  have 
looked  better  than  on  this  occasion.  But 
"cousin  Ned*'  had  neither  time  nor  inclination 
for  the  revival  of  ei'-tievant  sentiment,  and  Lady 
Henmarsh  soon  perceived  that  "business"*  en- 
grossed him  wholly. 

"My  dearest  Kate,**  said  Lady  Henmarsh,  as, 
three  hours  later,  she  entered  Miss  Guyon*s 
room,  and  found  her  up  and  dressed,  indeed, 
bat  sitting  idly  by  her  bedroom  window,  and 
looking  as  though  a  month*s  illness  had  robbed 
her  eyes  of  their  lustre  and  her  cheek  of  its 
bloom,  "what  is  wrong  with  you?  Clarke 
tried  to  prevent  my  coming  up  stairs,  but  of 
course  I  knew  yon  would  see  me.  My  dear  girl, 
you  look  shockingly  !** 

"Do  I?**  said  Katharine,  forcing  a  smile ; 
*'  I  feel  wretched  enough.  It  is  only  the  heat, 
I  mppose,  and  the  season.  It  is  time  for  every 
one  to  leave  town." 

"Every  one  seems  to  think  so,**  returned 
^y  Henmarsh ;  "  except  yourself  and  our- 
lelres,  almost  every  one  is  gone.    I  had  such  a 


number  of  callers  yesterday,  I  was  qaite  sick  of 
them.  So  sorry  you  could  not  come  round, 
dear ;  but  you  did  quite  right  to  keep  quiet,  if 
you  did  not  feel  well.  By  the  way,  Mr.  Mostyn 
— I  must  not  say  your  admirer,  I  suppose ;  but 
the  gentleman  who  kindly  permits  you  to  ad- 
mire him— came  in  while  the  Daventrys  were 
there,  and  he  looked  quite  sentimental  when 
your  message  came.  He  actually  condescend- 
ed to  ask  why  you  did  not  go  to  Mrs.  Tresillian*8 
ball,  and  to  say,  but  for  Miss  Guyon's  absence, 
he  should  have  pronounced  it  the  best  ball  of 
the  season.  Yon  know  his  formal  way.  I  am 
sorry  you  missed  it,  Kate;  they  all  agreed  that 
it  was  a  brilliant  affair,  and  Lily  Daventry  was 
in  ecstasies  about  it.  To  be  sure  she's  new  to 
balls ;  but  how  she  did  go  on  about  Coote  and 
Tinney*s  band  and  Gordon  Frere*s  waltzing!*' 

Katharine  winced.  Lady  Henmarsh  played 
with  a  ring-stand,  took  up  the  rings  one  by  one 
and  examined  them,  keeping  a  close  watch  on 
the  girl  as  she  talked  on. 

"  What  a  goose  that  girl  is,  to  be  sure,  but  so 
pretty  I  and  if  the  men  admire  her  so  much, 
though  she  has  not  any  sense,  she  is  as  well 
without  it.  What  a  flirt  she  is  too !  It  amused 
me  to  watch  her  trying  her  ringlets  and  her  at-i 
titudes  upon  Mr.  Mostyn.  Now  that  Gordon 
Frere — as  great  a  flirt  as  herself— is  out  of  the 
way,  she  tries  her  hand  upon  him ;  and  he  is  so 
horribly  vain,  that,  though  he  was  at  the  Tresil- 
lians*,  and  saw  her  flirtation  with  Frere,  he  act- 
ually believes  she  is  quite  captivated.  Why 
do  you  wear  an  opal  ring,  Kate  ?  you  were  not 
bom  in  October ;  it's  unlucky,  my  dear.** 

"  Is  it  ?*'  said  Katharine,  languidly.  "  I  did 
not  know.  Are  the  Daventrys  going  to  Ley- 
ton?** 

"  Yes,  they  start  to-morrow.  By-the-by,  I 
was  so  surprised  at  Gordon  Frere's  appointment ; 
weren't  you  ?  I  never  heard  him  mention  it, 
and  yet  it  appears  it  had  been  settled  a  long 
time.  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  see  him  when  he 
called." 

"  How  do  you  mean  that  his  appointment  was 
settled?"  asked  Katharine,  with  great  self-com- 
mand. Lady  Henmarsh  turned  her  head  away 
from  the  dressing-table,  and  looked  full  at  her 
as  she  answered, 

"  Why,  Lord  A had  promised  to  take  him 

as  his  private  secretaiy  when  his  turn  should 
come ;  you  know  those  diplomatic  people  have 
their  regular  order  of  succession ;  he  told  Lily 
Daventry  all  about  it  at  the  Tresillians'  ball. 
He  had  been  idling  through  the  season,  he  said, 
and  amusing  himself  the  best  way  he  could,  in 
anticipation  of  going  to  work  in  earnest.  He 
rather  thought  he  should  have  gone  a  little  ear- 
lier ;  and,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  Kate,  I  wish  he 
had."  There  was  meaning  in  the  speaker's 
tone,  and  Katharine  understood  it.  Her  eye 
lighted  angrily  as  she  asked,  in  the  coldest  pos- 
sible voice, 

"Indeed!-  may  I  ask  you  why  Mr.  Gordon 
Frere's  movements  are  of  interest  to  you,  LAdy 
Henmarsh  ?"  ^.^.^^.^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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''Come)  comei  Kate,  dooH  speak  like  that  to 
me,'*  said  her  friend ;  **  you  know' perfectly  well 
how  dear  yon  are  to  me,  and  what  an  interest 
I  take  in  every  thing  that  nearly  or  remotely 
concerns  you.  I!m  sure  you  can*t  deny  tha^ 
my  dear." 

A  hend  of  the  head,  a  softened  expression  in 
the  face  were  the  sole  answer. 

*'And  I  must  say,"  continued  Lady  Hen- 
marsh,  *'I  am  very  much  mortified  at  the  way 
Gordon  Frere  has  set  people  talking  about  you.*' 

"About  7/i«r" 

"Yes,  my  dear,  about  yon.  He  paid  yon 
very  marked  attention,  and  you  received  it  with 
quite  enough  complacency  to  set  people  talking 
•-^on't  be  angry,  Kate,  I  don't  blame  yon ;  you 
were  not  to  know  that  he  meant  nothing.  And 
then,  for  you,  and  me,  the  nearest  friend  yon 
had— a  friend  standing,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
in  the  place  of  a  mother — to  be  the  only  people 
of  his  acquaintance,  as  it  appears  we  are,  igno- 
rant of  the  fact  that  he  was  going  abroad  imme- 
diately. Just  suppose,  Kate,  you  had  cared  for 
him  as  much  as  he  tried  to  make  you,  and  as  I 
am  very  much  afraid  many  people  think  you 
do  I  No,  a  male  flirt  is  my  abhorrence,  and 
Gordon  is  one  aux  bovts  des  ongles,  I  assure 
you.  Lady  Daventry— and  you  know  she  is  not 
at  all  an  ill-natured  woman,  or  given  to  scandal 
— asked  some  very  unpleasant  questions.  I 
really  wish  I  had  seen  the  gentleman ;  every  one 
else  seems  to  have  seen  him.  He  was  in  town 
only  three  days,  and  I  really  believe  he  called 
in  person  on  every  one  else,  though  he  only  left 
a  card  for  Sir  Timothy.  Did  he  call  here?" 
Lady  Henmarsh  asked  the  question  very  sud- 
denly, and  as  Katharine  answered  it,  her  cheeks 
reddened  with  a  painful  blush,  which  did  not 
fade  again  during  the  interview. 

"No,  Lady  Henmarsh,  he  did  not." 

"  Ah !  I  thought  so.  And  now,  my^  dear 
Kale,  let  me  speak  to  yon,  as  X  feel,  with  the 
affection  of  a  mother  and  the  experience  of  a 
woman  of  the  world.  Gordon  Frere  has  treated 
you  very  ill ;  he  has  exposed  you  to  comments 
very  injurious  and  painful  to  any  girl,  still  more 
so  to  a  girl  situated  as  yon  are.  He  might  have 
macV)  you  miserable,  as  well  as  ridiculous,  if  he 
had  succeeded  in  making  you  love  him.  Now 
yon  must  defeat  his  unmanly  triumph,  and  si- 
lence all  the  talk  among  our  countless  dear 
friends  who  are  amusing  themselves  at  your  ex- 
pense. Your  being  ill  just  now  is  peculiarly 
unfortunate;  I  know  they  will  say  you  are 
shutting  yourself  up,  and  doing  the  ZHdone  ah^ 
bandonata.  You  have  rather  unfortunately  good 
health,  Katharine,  for  this  sort  of  thing,  and 
hare  long  defied  hot  suns  and  iced  creams  too 
successfully  to  escape  suspicion  by  pleading 
them  now,  I  really  wish,  my  dear  girl,  you 
would  come  out  for  a  drive ;  there  are  still  many 
people  to  see  you.  Take  an  old  woman's  ad- 
vice, Kate,  and  don't  disdain  precaution  because 
you  are  not  conscious  of  its  need.  No  one  can 
afford  to  be  laughed  at ;  and  if  you  are  wise,  you 
will  reject  Mr,  Gordon  Frere's  legacy  of  ridicnile." 


Lady  Henmarsh  spoke  earnestly  and  witli 
much  mental  trepidation.  She  had  ventured 
very,  very  far ;  much  farther  than,  when  she  en- 
tered Katharine's  room,  she  had  believed  she 
would  dare  to  venture,  for  she  too  knew  that 
Katharine  had  what  her  father  called  "  a  devil 
of  a  temper,"  and  there  ^  were  few  things  she 
would  not  have  preferred  to  rousing  it.  But 
the  silence  of  the  girl,  something  of  forlomness 
under  her  pride,  the  patience  with  which  she 
had  borne  her  first  approaches,  had  given  liady 
Henmarsh  courage,  and  Katharine's  demeanor 
satisfied  her  that  all  her  suspicions  had  been 
more  than  just — that  she  had  loved  Gordon 
Frere  frankly,  fully,  and  with  all  the  truth  and 
ardor  which  were  characteristic  of  her  better  na* 
ture.  A  moment's  silence  ensued  when  she 
had  ceased  speaking,  and  then  Katharine,  state^ 
ly,  cold,  and  graceful,  rose  from  her  chair,  and, 
placing  her  hand  upon  the  bell  to  summon  her 
ntaid,  said, 

"  I  appreciate  your  kindness  and  your  advice, 
Lady  Henmarsh.  If  yon  will  come  back  for 
me  in  half  an  hour,  I  will  go  with  you  any 
where  you  please.  But — this  subject  must 
never  be  spoken  of  again  between  you  and 
me." 

Katharine's  maid  entered  the  room,  and  Lady 
Henmarsh  left  it,  merely  saying  in  an  assenting 
tone,  "Very  well,  my  dear,"  and  descended  the 
stairs  to  the  hall.  There  she  met  Mr.  Gnyon, 
who  attended  her  to  her  carriage  with  great  so- 
licitude. A  whisper  only  passed  between  them, 
for  they  treated  servants  with  systematic  cau- 
tion.    It  was  from  Lady  Henmarsh,  who  said, 

"  I  don't  think  you  will  have  much  trouble, 
Ned." 

Several  persons  of  her  acquaintance  met  Miss 
Guyon  driving  in  the  Park  that  afternoon,  and 
had  ample  leisure  to  observe  her  among  the  di- 
minished throng.  A  few  regarded  her  with  cu- 
riosity— ^fbr,  though  Lady  Henmarsh  had  gross- 
ly exaggerated  the  facts,  she  and  Gordon  Frere 
had  been  "  talked  of"  in  their  own  set^many 
with  admiration,  and  remarked  that  the  looked 
particularly  well  and  blooming,  not  at  all  cat  np 
by  the  season.  None  knew  that  something  had 
gone  out  of  the  beautiful  face  that  was  never  to 
return  to  it — that  the  woman  they  admired  that 
day  was  not  the  same  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  see  and  to  admire,  but  who  was  now  a  thing 
of  the  past,  never  more  to  have  any  terrene  ex- 
istence. 

"Katharine,"  said  Mr.  Guyon  to  his  daugh. 
ter  on  the  following  day,  as  she  sat  opposite 
him  at  breakfast,  while  he  furtively  watched  her 
countenance  from  behind  the  defense  of  a  con- 
venient newspaper,  "I  have  something  to  say 
to  you." 

"  Have  yon,  papa  ?  What  is  it  ?" 
She  looked  at  him  uninterested  and  uncon- 
cerned. Mr.  Guyon  threw  down  his  newspaper, 
left  his  chair,  and  took  up  a  position  on  the 
hearth-rug  suggestive  of  wintry  weather.  He 
felt  and  he  looked  awkward ;  he  cleared  his 
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throat,  and  polled  at  the  bloe«tilk  ribbon  which 
encircled  it,  as  thongh  its  pressure  incommoded 
him.  His  daughter  did  not  move,  and  the  ex- 
pression of  her  iace  was  still  uninterested,  un- 
concerned. 

'*  Yes,  Katie,"  he  recommenced,  **I  have  in- 
deed, my  dear,  something  yery  particular  to  say 
to  you.  I  don't  often  speak  seriously  to  you, 
you  know,  and  never  bother  yon  about  busi- 
ness ;  so  you  must  not  think  I  want  to  bother 
you  now,  and  you  must  reaUy  attend  to  me." 

"If  it*3  about  going  out  of  town,  papa,  I  really 
don't  care  where — *' 

'*  No,  no,  Kate,  it*s  not  that,"  said  her  father, 
interrupting  her ;  '*  it's  nothing  so  easily  settled 
as  that.  The  fact  is— Kate,"  he  said  abruptly, 
and  in  a  changed  tone,  "  what  do  you  think  of 
our  friend  Streightley  ?" 

*'  What  do  X  think  of  Mr.  Streightley,  papa  ? 
I  can  hardly  tell  you ;  I  don*t  think  I  know— I 
don't  think  I  have  any  thoughts  about  him. 
But  what  has  that  to  do  with  an/  thing  import- 
ant or  particular  that  you  want  to  speak  to  me 
about  ?** 

**  It  has  every  thing  to  do  with  it,  Kate.  Rob- 
ert Streightley  is  the  best  friend  I  have  in  the 
world,  and  he  is  the  best  fellow  I  know." 

Katharine  looked  at  her  father  with  surprise. 
She  was  very  far  from  understanding  him  per- 
fectly, but  she  certainly  had  a  notion  that  Mr. 
Streightley  did  not  resemble  the  sort  of  person 
to  whom  she  would  have  expected  her  father  to 
apply  the  favorite  epithet  "good  fellow."  She 
said  nothing,  however,  and  Mr.  Guyon,  watch- 
ing her  more  eagerly  than  he  suffered  his  feat- 
ures to  tell,  continued : 

"I  need  not  weary  you  by  explaining  the 
services  Streightley  has  done  me  in  detail,  but 
I  must  tell  you  that  I  have  been  unfortunate  in 
money  matters  in  many  ways  $  I  have  trusted 
friends,  and  been  deceived — ^"  Again  Katha- 
riue*8  face  expressed  surprise,  which  she  cer- 
tainly felt,  and  yet  would  have  been  puzzled  to 
explain.  "I  have  been  speculating,  and  have 
been  ill-advised ;  the  result  has  been  disastrous ; 
in  short,  Katie,  I  must  have  gone  to  the  wall  had 
it  not  been  for  Robert  Streightley." 

Katharine  had  become  exceedingly  pale  now, 
and  she  fixed  her  eyes  on  her  fiither  with  more 
steadiness  than  he  liked.  He  leaned  his  right 
elbow  on  the  chimney-piece,  and  kept  his  right 
hand  hovering  about  his  mouth  and  chin,  ready 
to  cover  an  undesirable  expression  of  candor  or 
embarrassment. 

"Do  you  mean  that  Mr.  Streightley  has  lent 
you  money,  papa?"  asked  Katharine. 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  he  has,  and  large  sums  too ; 
and  I  have  lost  so  heavily  by  those  speculations 
I  mentioned,  that  I  can  not  pay  him  without  the 
greatest  inconvenience  —  indeed,  almost  ruin. 
He  does  not  know  how  I  am  situated,  and  of 
course  it  would  be  painful  and  humiliating  to 
me  to  tell  him,  unless  I  could  also  tell  him  the 
best  news  he  could  hear,  Kate—" 

"What  is  that,  papa?"  she  asked,  perfectly 
without  suspicion.   Mr.  Guyon  found  his  change 


of  attitude  very  useful  now,  and  he  critically  ex- 
amined his  boots  before  he  said, 

"Well,  my  dear — I  know  you  will  be  sur- 
prised, and  indeed  I  was  astonished  when  he 
mentioned  the  subject  to  roe — the  best  news 
that  Mr.  Streightley  could  hear,  Katie,  would 
be  that  you  had  consented  to  become  his  wife," 
and  at  the  last  words  he  raised  his  head  and 
looked  at  her.  Katharine  started  up  and  exr 
claimed, 

"  Me !  I !    Oh,  papa,  what  are  you  saying  ?" 

Ifer  father  approached  her,  put  one  arm 
round  her  waist,  and  took  her  hand  in  his.  He 
seldom  caressed  his  daughter,  and  she  instinct- 
ively shrunk  from  the  encircling  arm  as  if  a 
danger  threatened  her ;  but  he  held  her  firmly, 
and  she  stood  still  and  listened. 

"  I  dare  say  yon  can't  understand  it,  Kate, 
but  it's  quite  true  for  all  that ;  and  you  know 
you  are  a  doosid  sensible  girl,  and  doosid  lucky 
too,  I  can  tell  you."  Mr.  Guyon  was  recover- 
ing himself.  "  Now  look  here.  You've  always 
lived  like  a  lady— a  long  way  better  than  many 
ladies,  by  Jove— and  you  don't  know  what  dif- 
ficulties and  poverty  mean ;  and  it  will  be  your 
own  fault  if  yon  do  know  now,  or  ever.  You've 
no  fortune,  Kate ;  and  a  girl  who  hasn't  can't 
choose  for  herself-^that's  a  fact.  Men  can't 
and  won't  marry  without  money ;  and  thongh 
you  don't  know  much  of  the  world,  except  the 
ball,  supper,  promenade,  and  park  side  of  it, 
Katie,  I  dare  say  you  know  enough  of  it  not  to 
deny  that.  Yon  don't  know  mmh  of  Streight- 
ley ;  and  I  dare  say  he's  not  the  sort  of  fellow 
you  would  fancy  if  you  did  know  ever  so  mnch 
of  him.  But  then,  you  see,  the  sort  of  fellow 
you  would  Ceincy  can't  marry  you,  because  you 
have  no  money,  or  won't,  which  comes  to  the 
same  thing — at^all  events  doesn'tr^"  Here 
Katharine  released  herself  and  sat  down.  Siill 
she  turned  her  white  face  and  attentive  eyes 
steadfastly  upon  him,  and  showed  no  sign  of 
emotion  save  the  occasional  twitching  of  the 
hand  which  she  laid  upon  the  table.  Immense- 
ly reassured  by  her  quietness,  Mr.  Guyon  went 
on,  quite  cheerily : 

"  It's  all  nonsense  thinking  about  love-match« 
es  in  these  days ;  and,  indeed,  at  any  time  I 
don't  think  they  turned  out  well.  Now,  &ate, 
this  is  the  real  fact.  If  you  don't  many  Streight- 
ley, who  is  a  first-rate  fellow,  and  immensely 
rich,  and  ready  to  do  all  sorts  of  generous  and 
noble  things,  in  addition  to  giving  roe  time  to 
look  about  me  until  I  can  pi^  him  the  money  I 
owe  him,  absolute  ruin  is  staring  me, in  the  face, 
and  yon  too.  Don't  speak,  Kate ;  don't  say 
any  thing  in  a  hurry ;  and  don't  say  I  ask  yon 
to  many  Streightley  for  my  sake ;  but  just  listen 
to  the  alternative.  Well,  suppose  that  you  de- 
termine not  to  accept  Streightley— and  remem- 
ber, beautiful  and  sidmired  as  you  are,  he  is  the 
first  man  who  has  ever  asked  yon  to  marry  him 
— a  pretty  strong  proof,  I  think,  of  the  truth  of 
my  statement  that  men  won't  marry  without 
money,  especially  if  you  will  take  the  trouble  to 
coont  np  the  number  of  ugly  heiresses  married 
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since  you  have  been  out,  and  to  several  of  your 
own  aidmirers  too — we  all  go  to  smash  here ;  I 
must  shift  for  myself  the  best  way  I  can — get 
off  abroad,  and  escape  imprisonment,  though  I 
can^t  escape  disgrace — and  never  hope  to  show 
my  face  in  England  again.  And  as  for  you, 
Katie,  don't  think  me  hard  or  cruel — I  must  tell 
you  the  truth ;  I  must  tell  you  the  whole  truth, 
that  you  may  know  what  you  really  reject  or 
accept.  I  see  nothing  for  you  but  becoming  a 
companion  to  a  lady — which  I  take  it  is  the 
most  infernal  kind  of  white  slavery  going — or 
being  dependent  on  the  charity  of  Lady  Hen- 
marsh.  You  can't  live  with  your  aunt,  because 
she  is  going  to  live  with  her  daughter ;  and  you 
can't  come  abroad  with  me,  for  many  reasons, 
the  chief  being  that  I  could  not  afford  to  take 
you.  Cousin  Hetty  is  very  pleasant  and  nice 
now,  and  a.  capital  chaperone ;  but  yon  are,  as  I 
said  before,  a  doosid  sensible  girl,  and  I  dare 
say  you  can  guess  what  Cousin  Hetty  would  be 
to  a  poor  relation,  with  a  shady  father,  living 
on  her  charity,  so  I  won't  dwell  upon  tkat^ 

He  paused  a  little,  but  still  she  did  not  speak. 
Still  she  looked  at  him,  her  face  white,  her  lips 
firmly  closed,  and  the  hand  on  the  table  twitch- 
ing occasionally.  Once  or  twice  there  was  a 
sonnd  in  her  throat  as  if  she  swallowed  with 
difficulty,  but  she  uttered  no  word.  Mr.  Guyon 
felt  exceedingly  hot  and  uncomfortable,  but  he 
went  on,  less  glibly  perhaps,  and  looking  rather 
over  than  at  her. 

''The  other  side  of  the  medal  is  this,  Katie. 
You  have  the  opportunity  of  marrying  a  rich 
man,  in  an  honorable  and  advancing  position, 
80  desperately  in  love  with  you  that  yon  may 
choose  your  own  manner  of  life.  He  is  veiy 
good-looking  and  well-bred,  and  I  don't  see  any 
reason  why  you  may  not  lik^  him  quite  well 
enough  to  get  on  with  him  as  happily  as  any 
woman  gets  on  with  any  man.  Let  me  tell  you, 
my  dear,  the  strength  of  your  position  will  be 
incalculably  increased  by  your  not  being  in 
love  with  him ;  in  nine  cases  out  often,  a  wom- 
an in  love  with  her  husband  bores  him  horribly, 
and  brings  out  all  the  bad  points  in  his  temper, 
which  she  might  never  find  out,  or,  at  all  events, 
might  easily  manage  otherwise.  Yon  will  have 
every  material  of  reasonable  happiness,  and  the 
power  of  indulging  your  tastes — ^and  they  are 
not  economical,  Kate.  And  now  choose  for 
yourself,  and  remember  I  don't  play  the  senti- 
men^l  parent,  and  urge  you  to  this  for  my  sake. 
We  have  always  been  good  friends,  Katie,  but 
I  don't  expect  a  sacrifice  from  yon ;  and  I  don't 
talk  the  absurd  nonsense  of  representing  a  splen- 
did  offer  like  this,  involving  advantages  which 
no  girl  in  London  knows  better  than  yourself 
how  to  appreciate,  as  a  fearful  trial,  affording 
you  an  opportunity  of  performing  martyrdom  to 
filial  duty." 

There  was  a  coarse  sneer  in  his  voice,  which 
he  would  have  done  well  to  repress,  which  was 
dangerous ;  but  his  temper  was  getting  the  bet- 
ter of  his  prudence.  Katharine  shrunk  from 
the  tone,  and  felt  even  in  that  moment  of  tu- 


multuous emotion  that  the  love  she  had  for  her 
father  was  but  a  weak  affection.  It  was  dying 
while  he  spoke,  dying  as  her  fresh  knowledge 
of  him  was  bom ;  it  would  soon  be  dead,  she 
knew,  with  that  other  love  now  forever  lost  to 
her,  and  only  the  hopeless  pain,  the  weariness 
of  contempt,  would  live  where  the  two  honest 
natural  affections  had  sprung  up,  to  be  blighted. 
Mutual  avoidance,  something  like  mutual  fear, 
was  in  the  faces  that  looked  at  each  other,  and 
were  so  strangely  likie,  now  that  the  expression 
of  each  was  one  of  its  worst.  With  no  envi- 
able sensations,  Mr.  Guyon  waited  for  Katharine 
to  speak.  She  rose  from  her  seat  before  she 
did  so ;  then  she  said : 

*<  Mr.  Streightley  does  not  imagine  that  I  en-       , 
tertain  any  feeling  of  regard  for  him,  I  sup- 
pose?" 

This  was  a  puzzling  question,  and  Mr.  Guyon 
allowed  the  embarrassment  it  caused  him  to  be 
evident. 

"Except  as  a  friend  of  mine,  and—"  he 
stammered. 

'*  I  understand,"  said  Katharine,  and  she  bent 
her  head  slowly  and  emphatically.  *'  And  he 
is  willing  to  purchase  me  on  those  terms  ?  It 
is  well  the  bargain  should  be  distinctly  under- 
stood." 

If  Mr.  Guyon  had  ever  understood,  had  ever 
cared  to  understand  his  daughter,  these  words 
must  have  taught  him  how  great  a  change  had 
passed  upon  her.  They  would  have  been  im- 
possible of  utterance  to  the  ^tharine  of  three 
weeks  ago ;  but  a  wide  gulf,  never  to  be  span- 
ned, of  pain  and  injury  lay  between  that  time 
and  the  present.  He  felt  afraid  of  the  girl ; 
but,  rallying  his  courage  for  a  decisive  effort, 
he  said, 

**  Your  answer,  Katharine — ^you  fiee  the  case 
as  clearly  as  I  do — ^what  am  I  to  say  to  Mr. 
Streightley?" 

"Nothing,"  she  answered,  "but  that  I  will 
see  him  myself.  Tell  him  to  come  here  this  -« 
evening,  to-morrow,  any  time  you  please ;  I  will 
see  him,  I  will  hear  what  he  has  to  say.  There 
must  be  no  mistake  in  this  case,  no  self-decep- 
tion, no  mutual  deception.  'The  truth  is  not 
beautiful  or  holy,  but  at  least  it  shall  be  told." 

She  left  the  room  as  soon  as  she  had  spoken 
the  last  words.  Her  father  remained  as  she  had 
lefk  him ;  an  ugly  dark  shadow  had  spread  itself 
over  his  face.  After  some  minutes  he  looked 
up,  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  strolled  over  to 
one  of  the  windows.  He  looked  out  idly  for  a 
little,  then  roused  himself,  and  went  into  his 
own  room..  There  he  wrote  two  letters,  be- 
stowing considerable  time  and  pains  on  the  first, 
which  was  addressed  to  Robert  Streightley,  but 
scribbling  the  other  off  with  careless  rapidity. 
It  bore  Lady  Henmarsh's  name  upon  the  en- 
velope, and  contained  the  following  words : 

"Dear  Hettt,--I  have  done  my  part  of  this 
business,  and  /  think  things  look  well.  As  to 
my  having  very  little  trouble,  perhaps,  if  you 
had  heard  and  seen,  yon  would  have  continned 
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to  think  10,  but  I  shoald  be  deTillsh  sony  to  do 
it  over  again. — ^Youre,  E.  G." 

Katharine  did  not  appear  at  dinner  that  day, 
and  Mr.  Streightley  partook  of  that  meal,  for 
which  he  had  a  very  moderate  appetite,  fe/e-o- 
tete  irith  her  father.  When  the  two  ^ntlemen 
adjourned  to  the  drawing-room  Katharine  was 
seated  by  the  window,  and  they  could  hardly 
diaoern  her  features,  so  rapidly  was.  the  autumn 
twilight  deepening  into  darkness.  While  Mr. 
Gujon  was  calling  rather  angrily  for  lights, 
Kobert  StreighUey  advanoed  toward  the  motion- 
less figure,  awaiting  his  greeting ;  and  as  Mr. 
Guyon  heard  his  daughter  reply  to  the  confused 
and  agitated  words  which  Robert  addressed  to 
her,  he  started  at  the  changed  tone  of  the  roice, 
as  if  a  stranger  had  spoken. 


CHAPTER  Xin. 
HARTiamr. 

"  I  WISH  you  were  going  to  the  wedding, 
dearest  Hester,"  said  Ellen  Streightley  to  Miss 
Gould,  as  the  two  girls  stood  in  attitudes  of 
critical  examination  before  a  heap  of  gay-look- 
ing wearing-apparel,  which  was  destined  to  re- 
solre  itself  into  the  costume  of  a  modem  brides- 
maid. 

**You  have  said  that  several  times  already, 
Ellen,"  returned  her  friend,  with  a  touch  of  im- 
patience in  her  voice  very  unusual  to  her. 
''But  you  know  I  can't  bo  at  your  brother's 
wedding,  so  there  is  no  good  wishing  about  it." 

*'  Well,  I  think  Robert  might  have  asked  Miss 
Guyon  for  an  invitation  for  my  dearest  friend. 
I  can't  understand  his  standing  on  such  extreme 
ceremony  with  her.  He  really  seems  afraid  of 
every  mortal  thing  he  says  and  does,  lest  he 
may  offend  her;  and  I  don't  think  she's  bad- 
tempered  either.  I'm  sure  I  hope  not,  for  Rob- 
ert has  never  had  to  put  up  with  a  bad  temper, 
and  he'd  be  sure  to  be  miserable.  Oh,  Hes- 
ter !'*  said  Ellen,  with  a  sudden  gush  of  feeling, 
"what  would  we  do  if  she  did  not  make  Rob- 
ert happy  r' 

Miss  Gould  replied  in  rather  a  hard  voice : 
'*  But  there's  no  danger  of  that,  is  there,  Ellen  ? 
Miss  Gnyon  is  very  handsome,  and  very  fash- 
ionable, and  very  clever ;  and  your  brother  is — 
what  is  the  proper  phrase  ? — desperately  in  love 
with  her,  is  he  not?" 

<'  Why,  of  course  he  is,  Hester ;  you  can  see 
that  for  yourself." 

''And  she  is  desperately  in  love  with  him,  I 
suppose  ?'* 

'*  I  suppose  she  is,"  said  Ellen,  and  this  time 
lier  tone  was  impatient;  "but  no  doubt  fash- 
ionable people  have  a  fashionable  way  of  being 
in  love.  I  only  know  it's  not  mine,  and  it  is 
not  Decimus's,  and  I'm  glad  of  it.  I  wouldn't 
have  him  hesitating  about  what  he  might  and 
what  he  might  not  ask  me  to  do,  I  can  tell  you, 
for  any  thing.  What  nonsense  it  all  is,  as  if 
Miss  Guyon  mightn't  just  as  well  make  your 


acquaintance  now  as  afterward !  she  will  know 
all  about  you  then,  I  suppose." 

Ellen's  zeal  had  outrun  her  discretion,  and 
told  Hester  Gould  more  than  she  intended ;  but 
Hester  did  not  take  any  notice  of  the  informa- 
tion she  had  gained  beyond  one  sudden  gleam 
of  anger  which  shot  frora-her  shallow  dark  eyes. 

"Mrs.  Streightley  is  not  going?"  she  said; 
and  the  simple  girl,  whom  she  could  always 
lead,  was  as  docile  as  usual,  and  turned  to  the 
new  theme,  under  her  guidance. 

"  No ;  mamma  does  not  like  weddings  (she 
could  not  even  go  to  Robert's,  she  says)  since 
my  father  died.  Decimus  and  I  go  with  Rob- 
ert ;  and  Mr.  Yeldham,  he  is  to  be  the  best  man, 
you  know ;  and  the  three  other  bridesmaids  are 
all  strangers.  Miss  Guyon  has  no  near  rela- 
tives ;  she  is  like  me  in  that,  but  not  like  me  in 
having  a  dear,  darling  Hester,  as  good  as  any 
sister." 

"At  least  as  any  sister-in-law,  I  hope,"  said 
Hester,  with  grave,  emphasis,  when  she  had 
quietly  submitted  to  the  hugging  with  which 
Ellen  invariably  accompanied  her  e£fusions  of 
affection. 

"Yes,  indeed,  a  thousand  times  better," she 
impetuously  exclaimed.  "I  don't  think  my 
sister-in-law  will  ever  care  much  for  me,  or  I 
for  her.  She's  too  grand  for  me,  Hester,  and 
too  clever ;  and  when  I  am  with  her  (the  few 
times  I  have  been),  I  feel  afraid  of  her,  though  . 
she  is  very  polite  to  me ;  but  I  had  rather  she 
was  less  polite  and  more  kind ;  but  I  suppose 
politeness  is  fashionable,  and  kindness  isn't.  As 
to  Decimus,  he  is  quite  wretched  when  he  is  with 
her,  because  he  thinks  she  will  make  me  world- 
ly ;  but  I  am  sure  he  needn't  be  alVaid  of  that, 
for  I  shall  never  like  the  things  she  cares  about, 
and  I'm  sure  I  shall  not  care  for  staying  at  Mid- 
dlemeads,  even  if  she  asks  me." 

"It  is  a  beautiful  place,  is  it  not?" asked 
Hester,  absently. 

"Yes,  lovely.  Only  Decimus  is  quite  dis- 
tressed about  the  church  j  it  is  kiffh,  you  know," 
and  Ellen's  voice  sank  into  a  mysterious  whis- 
per. "  He  says  he  will  feel  such  anxiety  when 
I  am  there,  lest  it  should  be  a  snare  to  my  feet." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  know,"  said  Hester,  who  was  apt 
to  weaiy  of  the  Reverend  Decimus's  opinions, 
hopes,  fears,  and  doctrines ;  '*  but  the  house  and 
grounds,  I  meant.  Miss  Guyon  has  seen  them, 
has  she  not?" 

"No,  she  would  not  go  down,  though  Lady 
Hcnmarsh— (she's  a  nice  woman,  Hester,*  and 
has  a  way  of  making  you  feel  conifortable ;  and 
Decimus  has  hope  of  her  spiritual  state) — though 
she  offered  to  go  to  Middlemeads,  and  Robert 
would  have  pursuaded  mamma  to  go ;  but  it  was 
all  no  use.  And  do  you  know  what  he  said  ? — 
I  did  not  like  it — he  said,  'When  Miss  Guyon 
says  **No,"  Ellen,  it  is  not  you  or  I  who  will  in- 
duce her  to  change  her  mind.'  I  did  not  carQ 
about  this,  Hester,  for  my  own  sake — why  should 
she  mind  met — but  I  did  think  she  might  alter 
a  purpose  for  Robert." 

Miss  Gould  smiled — it  was  not  ai>leasant 
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gmile — bat  said  nothing;  and  then,  the  dress- 
parade  completed,  the  two  girls  went  down 
stairs  to  the  drawing  >room;  where  they  foand 
Mrs.  Streightlej  and  her  reverend  son-in-law 
expectant  in  placid  converse. 

Mrs.  StPeightley  had  accepted  the  intelligence 
of  her  son's  intended  marriage,  as  she  accepted 
every  thing  in  which  he  was  concerned,  with 
perfect  confidence  and  approbation.  Miss  Guy- 
on  was  his  choice ;  she  must  necessarily  be  as 
charming  as  she  was  fortunate.  Miss  Guyon's 
manners  were  too  finished  in  their  elegance  to 
render  it  possible  for  her  to  treat  the  mother  of 
her  intended  hnsband  otherwise  than  with  per- 
fect respect  and  coartesy.  Had  the  Handbook 
of  Etiquette  included  a  chapter  devoted  to  the 
proprieties  of  demeanor  on  the  part  of  a  daugh- 
ter-in-law elect,  doubtless  it  would  have  been 
fotind  that  Miss  Gayon*s  behavior  was  in  pre- 
cise conformity  with  its  rules.  The  elder  lady 
did  not  feel  exactly  happy  or  at  ease  in  the  soci- 
ety of  the  younger,  but  that  was  her  fault,  not 
Miss  Guyon*s ;  she  did  not  understand  fashion- 
able people,  that  was  all.  It  would  be  hard  to 
part  with  Robert ;  bat  was  she,  his  mother,  to 
murmur  at,  to  put  any  consideration  in  the 
world  in  comparison  with  his  good  and  happi- 
ness? Surely  not.  To  have  been  capable  of 
doing  such  a  thing  would  have  been  a  treason 
to  the  whole  ordering  of  her  dutiful,  pious,  con- 
*  scicnce-guided  life.  She  was  very  much  pleased, 
and  perhaps  a  little  proud,  with  that  beautiful 
vicarious  pride  of  mothers,  to  think  of  her  son 
in  the  dignified  position  of  a  country  gentleman, 
owning  a  fine  estate,  and  holding  his  head  high 
nmong  men.  She  should  be  glad  to  see  his 
beautiful  and  luxurious  home,  but  the  comfort- 
able Brixton  villa  Satisfied  all  her  individual 
wishes.  She  would  not  be  present  at  her 
son*s  wedding  —  she  would  be  out  of  her  place 
among  the  other  guests  there ;  but  he  should  go 
forth  that  day  with  his  mother's  fervent  bless- 
ing, and  his  marriage  should  be  hallowed  by  her 
prayers. 

The  state  of  mind  of  the  Reverend  Decimus 
Dutton  was  not  so  calm,  not  so  complacent.  He 
disapproved  of  the  connection.  It  was  worldly ; 
it  was,  if  any  thing,  "high:"  the  family  circle 
of  the  Guyons  included  a  bishop  of  ritualistic 
tendencies ;  on  its  outer  edge  to  be  sure,  bnt  he 
was  a  relative;  and  "any  thing  of  that  kind,** 
said  Decimus  to  Ellen,  rather  vaguely,  "is  so 
very  shocking.**  Again,  the  diversion  of  large 
sums,  presumably  disposable  for  missionary  pur- 
poses under  happier,  "more  consistent  circum- 
stances*' he  called  them,  according  to  a  phrase- 
ology in  nse  among  persons  of  his  persuasion, 
and  which  is  rather  oracular  than  grammatical, 
into  the  mundane  channels  attendant  on  a 
"fashionable**  marriage,  was  also  "extremely 
sad.**  Decimus  had  come  up  to  town  hoping 
to  induce  Robert  to  share  his  own  burning  zeal 
for  the  mission  to  the  Niger,  and  he  found  him 
engaged  to  a  young  lady  who  looked  extremely 
unlikely  to  approve  of  the  diversion  of  any  of 
his  wealth  in  a  religio-philanthropical  direction. 


and  who  had  calmly  remarked,  "Of  course  yotk 
would  not  suffer  your  sister  to  go  to  such  a  fatal 
climate,"  on  hearing  that  the  Reverend  Decimus 
proposed  to  convey  his  bride  to  "  Afric's  burning 
plain.** 

The  Bev.  Decimus  Dutton  was  a  youngish 
man,  with  a  face  which  would  never  look  much 
older  or  much  wiser  than  it  looked  at  present. 
It  was  rather  a  handsome,  and  decidedly  a 
good  fiice ;  and  it  presented  an  absurd  resem* 
blance  to  that  of  Ellen  Streightley,  though  there 
was  not  the  slightest  relationship  between  the 
amiable  enthusiast  and  his  betrothed  bride,  who 
believed  him  in  all  simple  sincerity  to  be  the 
noblest,  best,  handsomest  of  mankind.  Per- 
haps there  was  a  little  veneration,  due  to  habit, 
which  is  very  powerful  over  such  minds  as  Ellen 
Streightley*8,  in  favor  of  Robert ;  but  Decimus 
was  decidedly  more  pious,  there  could  be  no 
doubt  of  that,  A  more  prejudiced,  a  narrower- 
minded,  or  a  better-meaning  man  than  Decimus 
Dutton  probably  did  not  exist ;  and  so  admira- 
bly matched  were  he  and  Ellen  Streightley,  that 
those  who  saw  their  perfect  adaptation  to  each 
other  were  apt  to  be  tempted  into  using  the 
gentle  missionary's  cant  phrase,  and  talking  of 
their  proposed  union  as  "providential." 

"Oh,  Decimus  dear," began  Ellen,  as  she  and 
Hester  entered  the  room — Miss  Streightley  was 
apt  to  emphasize  her  speech  with  interjections 
— "  Hester  is  so  pleased  with  my  dress.  Not 
that  ^ou  care  about  that ;  still,  one  may  as  well 
be  decent.  Hester  must  go  home  now ;  so  just 
ring  and  send  for  a  cab." 

Then  followed  adieux,  and  Miss  Gould  de- 
parted. Her  face  was  dark  and  angry  as  she 
drove  away ;  but  it  cleared  after  a  little,  and  her 
thoughts  shaped  themselves  into  these  words : 

"After  all,  no  one  can  rule  destiny;  and  sup- 
posing I  had  loved  him,  I  must  have  borne  it  all 
the  same." 

Hester  Gould  witnessed  the  marriage  of  Rob- 
ert Streightley  and  Katharine  Guyon ;  not  in  the 
capacity  of  a  guest  indeed,  but  in  that  of  a  spec- 
tator. It  was  characteristic  of  Hester  that, 
though  she  had  determined  to  be  present,  she 
made  her  attendance  at  the  church  appear  to 
be  the  result  of  Ellen  Streightley's  importuni- 
ties. That  young  lady  threw  looks  of  confi- 
dence and  affection,  and  blew  kisses  off  her 
finger-tips  at  her  friend  at  furtive  intervals  dur- 
ing the  ceremony,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Peck- 
ham  boarding-school,  somewhat  to  the  discom- 
posure of  the  devoted  Decimus,  who  maintained 
a  plaintive  and  under -protest  air  throughout. 
Hester  Gould  acknowledged,  with  ready  acqui- 
escence, the  exceeding  grace  and  beauty  of  the 
bride,  as  she  advanced  vdth  an  assured  and 
steady  step,  leaning  on  her  father's  arm,  and 
took  her  place  before  the  altar-rails,  where  the 
bishop  with  ritualistic  tendencies  stood  ready  to 
consecrate  that  awful  promise  so  familiar  to  us 
all,  and  also  to  realize  the  utmost  fears  of  Deci- 
mus, for  his  lordship  read  every  word  of  the 
service,  and  wore  the  fullest  of  canonicals. 
Hester  bent  an  eager  gaze  upon  Katharine 
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Gnyon ;  but,  under  all  its  wrath  and  bittomoss, 
there  was  the  candor,  there  was  the  justice 
which  nerer  failed  this  exceptional  woman; 
and  she  acknowledged  fuUj  and  freely  to  her 
own  heart  the  exceeding  beant/  of  her  uncon- 
aeioQS  riral. 

Katharine  was  paler  than  her  wont ;  bnt  her 
eyes  shone  with  their  accustomed  light,  and 
her  tall  figure,  drawn  up  to  its  full  height  and 
proudly  motionless,  was  full  of  indescribable 
dignity  and  grace.  The  rich  folds  of  her  dress, 
of  lustrous  white  satin,  with  its  garniture  of 
swansdown  and  its  fastenings  of  diamonds,  did 
not  so  much  adorn  as  they  received  grace  from 
her.  And  the  noble  outline  of  her  features 
showed  like  that  of  an  antique  statue  under  the 
filmy  bridal  Teil,  which  softened  but  did  not 
conceal  them.  When  Hester  looked  from  the 
bride  to  the  bridegroom,  she  acknowledged,  too, 
that  no  external  incongruity  was  evident.  Rob- 
ert Streightley  looked  like  a  self-possessed  gen- 
tleman ;  not  very  handsome,  not  strikingly  ele- 
gant, but  not  too  much  inferior  to  the  beautiful 
girl  whom  he  led  away,  in  a  few  minutes,  his 
wedded  wife.  It  was  quickly  done  and  over, 
and  the  crowd  was  pressing  round  the  carriages, 
and  peering  into  the  aisle  of  the  church.  Mr. 
Gnyon,  the  very  picture  of  gayety  and  juTenili- 
ty,  led  out  Lady  Henmarsh,  quite  affected)  and 
remarkably  well-dressed;  then  came  Charles 
Yeldham  and  the  bridesmaids — ^the  unappropri- 
ated bridesmaids,  be  it  observed ;  Decimus  had 
paired  off  with  Ellen  the  moment  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  had  reached  the  church  door.  Then 
the  general  crowd  drifted  out ;  and  in  the  porch 
Hester  found  herself  face  to  face  with  Mr>  Dan- 
iel Thacker,  who  testified  great  delight  at  the 
Ttncontrt, 

'*  You  are  here  as  a  spectator,  like  myself, 
Miss  Gould  r  said  Mr.  Thacker. 

**  Yes,"  replied  Hester,  **  I  am  very  much  in- 
terested in  Uiis  marriage.  Mr.  Streightley  is 
one  of  my  oldest,  and  his  sister  is  one  of  my 
dearest  friends.'* 

"Just  so,"  said  Mr.  Thacker.  "I  don't 
know  much  of  Streightley,  but  I  know  some- 
thing of  the  bride,  and  more  of  her  father.  A 
capiul  match  for  her  and  him.'* 

"Meaning  Mr.  Streightley?** 

*' Meaning  Mr.  Guyon,  Miss  Gould.  I  am 
going  to  Hampstead ;  could  I  prevail  on  you  to 
visit  my  sisters  to-day?  My  phaeton  is  at  the 
door.  Do  let  me  have  the  honor.  Miss  Gould ; 
a  visit  from  you  is  such  a  pleasure  to  them.** 

"Thank  you,  no;  not  to-day.  My  time  is 
not  my  own,  you  know,  Mr.  Thacker,  and  I  have 
an  appointment  at  one  o'clock  a  good  distance 
from  here.** 

•  "I  am  so  soriy — so  disappointed.  Perhaps 
later  in  the  day ;  I  can  be  at  your  service  at  any 
hour.** 

"No,  thank  yon.**  Hester  smiled  slowly  as 
she  spoke.  "I  promised  to  give  this  evening 
to  Miss  Streightley.  She  will  have  so  much  to 
tell ;  and  she  will  come  home  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble after  the  bride  and  bridegroom  are  gone.** 


"  Ah !  by-the-by,  where  are  they  going  to  ?** 

"Where"?  To  Paradise,  of  course;  but  ea 
attendqnty  I  believe,  to  Switzerland.** 

And  Hester  Gould,  who  had  for  the  first  time 
in  her  life  been  wanting  in  caution,  bade  Mr. ' 
Thacker  "good-morning;**  and  that  gentleman 
watched  her  as  she  walked  away,  and  said  under 
his  breath, 

"By  Jove,  she  did  play  for  Streightley,  and 
Miss  Gnyon  beat  her!** 

So  those  twain  were  one  flesh,  and  departed 
according  to  prescribed  routine  for  their  bridal 
tour  on  the  Continent.  So  far  the  contract  had 
been  carried  out,  the  price  paid,  and  the  goods 
delivered  into  the  carriage  by  Mr.  Guyon,  who 
converted  a  broad  smile  of  triumph  into  a  dole- 
ful look  of  farewell,  and  who,  as  the  happy  pair 
drove  away,  turned  back  into  the  dining-room 
to  expedite  the  departure  of  his  guests,  in  order 
that  he  and  Lady  Henmarsh  might  have  a  quiet 
talk  together  over  the  past  and  the  future. 

So  far  all  had  gone  well,  thought  Robert 
Streightley,  or  rather  endeavored  to  think  so, 
bnt  felt  a  sad  depression  and  sense  of  failure  at 
his  heart,  as,  leaning  back  in  the  railway-car- 
riage whirling  them  to  Folkestone,  he  stole  oc- 
casional glances  at  his  bride,  who,  paler  bnt 
lovelier  than  ever,  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  a 
book,  the  pages  of  which  she  never  turned,  and 
of  which  she  read  never  a  line.  How  much 
did  she  know,  he  wondered,  of  all  that  had  tak- 
en place  ?  Not  all ;  he  himself  had  resolutely 
shrunk  from  hearing  any  thing  in  detail  about 
the  transaction  in  which  that  man  Frere  and  his 
proposal  were  involved ;  and  she — he  knew  her 
well  enough  to  know  that  if  she  had  the  small- 
est suspicion  of  foul  play  she  would  leave  him 
then  and  there  on  her  marriage-day.  No !  she 
knew  nothing  of  that — she  never  should  know. 
But  there  was  a  something  in  the  dead  calm  of 
her  face,  in  the  cold  clear  look  of  her  eyes,  in 
her  set  lips,  and  in  the  quiet  tones  of  the  voice 
in  which  she  briefly  replied  to  his  occasional 
questions  after  her  welfare  —  something  that 
made  Robert  Streightley*8  heart  give  a  guilty 
throb,  and  told  him  that  the  first  phase  of  retri* 
bution  had  begun.  She  might  live  it  down — it 
would  probably  pass  away ;  under  different  cir- 
cumstances, and  surrounded  by  all  the  luxuries 
that  money  could  purchase,  the  haunting  mem- 
ory of  the  past  might  soon  be  laid  at  rest ;  but 
there  are  few  men,  let  us  hope,  who  on  their 
wedding-days  have,  as  Robert  Streightley  had 
on  his,  to  face  the  conviction  that  not  m<#ely 
the  love,  but  the  tolerance  of  his  wife  had  yet 
to  be  won  by  him,  and  that  between  them  lay  a 
mine,  partly  of  his  own  preparation,  any  acci- 
dental spark  blown  on  to  which  would  shatter 
their  happiness  forever. 

And  she  ?  In  a  charming  bnt  perfectly  nat- 
ural position,  her  head  bent  so  as  to  screen  her 
face  as  much  as  possible  from  her  husband,  her 
eyes  fixed  on  her  book,  she  sat  there,  outwardly 
cold  as  a  statue,  inwardly  raging  with  slighted 
love,  hurt  pride,  horror  of  the  past,  and  dread 
of  the  future.     The  occurrences^  ojf_t|pe  last 
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month,  60  often  rerolved  in  her  mind,  were,  as 
she  sat  in  the  railway  -  carriage,  once  more 
bronght  out  of  their  store-house,  and  passed  in 
dreary  review :  Gordon's  strange  silence,  his  ab- 
>  senting  himself  from  their  house,  his  abmpt  de- 
parture for  the  Continent,  her  father's  confes- 
sion of  his  embarrassments,  his  proposition  for 
getting  rid  of  them,  her  friendlessness  and  de- 
spair, the  few  words  spoken  to  her  in  the  deep- 
ening gloom  by  Robert  Streightley,  and  her  re- 
ply, which  decided  al}  and  settled  her  future — 
her  future!— ah!  good  God!  Even  the  cut- 
ward  semblance  of  calm  was  gone  as  the  thought 
rushed  across  her ;  the  hot  tears' welled  into  her 
eyes,  she  set  her  lips  tighter  than  ever,  and 
with  great  difficulty  restrained  a  ciy  of  mingled 
anger  and  despair. 

There  was  her  fate  sitting  opposite  to  her: 
with  that  man,  with  whom  she  had  not  one 
thought  in  common,  for  whom  she  had,  if  any 
feeling  at  all,  rather  a  feeling  of  abhorrence — 
with  him  was  the  rest  of  her  life  to  be  passed, 
lie  had  bought  and  paid  for  her — paid  for  her? 
Ko !  a  great  deal  d  the  purchase-money  was 
yet  to  come — ^was  to  be  placed  at  her  disposal ; 
and  she  would  take  care  that  it  was  speedily 
spent. 

It  wafti  some  time,  however,  before  she  found 
on  oi^portunity  of  spending  any  of  the  lai^e  sum 
of  pocket-money  placed  at  her  disposal  by  her 
husband,  so  eagerly  were  all  her  Irishes  antici- 
pated by  him.  Previous  to  their  marriage  he 
had  made  his  future  bride  many  valuable  pres- 
ents— of  dressing-case,  jewels,  traveling- desk, 
and  elegant  costly  feminine  knickknacks,  all  of 
which  had  been  examined,  appraised,  and  dnly 
extolled  by  Mr.  Guyon ;  and  their  bridal  tour 
was  almost  as  expensive  as  a  royal  progress. 
In  Robert  Streightley  the  ober-kellner  at  the  Ho- 
tel Disch  in  Cologne  found  an  easy  prey,  and 
sold  to  him  more  wicker-covered  bottles  of  the 
eau  than  he  had  ever  previously  palmed  off  upon 
any  Englishman.  All  along  the  Rhine-border 
the  fiery  cross  was  sent  by  couriers,  end  con- 
ductors of  steam-boats,  and  drivers  of  eilwagms ; 
and  the  landlords  of  the  hotels  knew  that  one 
of  those  tolU  EngUhndar  who  mind  no  expense 
was  coming  on,  and  forthwith  prices  were  treb- 
led, and  cellars  were  ransacked  for  the  precious 
wines,  the  Steinberger  Cabinet  and  the  Johan- 
nisberg,  which  none  but  mad  Englishmen  ever 
pay  for.  No  town  which  they  stopped  at— -and 
they  stopped  at  nearly  all,  for  the  small  amount 
of  romance  in  Katharine's  nature  was  roused  by 
the  sight  of  the  castles  and  crags,  of  which  in 
her  school-girl  days  she  had  so  often  read ;  and 
it  was  the  nearest  approach  to  pleasure  which 
she  could  experience  to  push  aside  actual  prac- 
tical life  and  lie  dreaming  of  the  past — ^no  town 
which  they  stopped  at  was  so  poor  as  not  to  fur- 
nish some  trophy  for  Robert  Streightley  to  lay 
at  his  bride's  feet.  Accompanied  by  the  couri- 
er, who  made  cent  per  cent,  upon  every  transac- 
tion, he  would  go  blundering  through  the  nar- 
row streets,  looking  through  the  windows  at  the 
wares  displayed  in  them,  rushing  in  here  and 


there,  and  making  wild  and  InoongmonB  pur- 
chases, to  the  intense  astonishment  of  the  ]rfpe- 
smoking  burghers,  all  unaccustomed  to  snch  en- 
ergy. Robert  Streightley's  greatest  pleasure 
seemed  to  lie  in  purchasing  presents  for  his  wife ; 
and  when  they  reached  Frankfort  he  was  never 
out  of  the  jewelers'  shops  on  the  Zeil,  and  his 
courier's  whole  day  was  taken  up  in  running  to 
and  fro  with  little  packets  of  hiischhom  and 
coral  trinkets. 

It  was  at  Frankfort,  a  month  after  their  mar- 
riage, that  they  received  their  first  news  from 
home.  Streightley  had  wished  to  pass  his  hon- 
ey-moon untroubled  by  thoughts  of  business, 
and  Katharine  had  been  too  indifierent  to  give 
any  directions  About  her  letters ;  but  when  Rob- 
ert called  on  the  British  consul,  who  was  an  old 
correspondent  of  their  house,  he  found  a  pack- 
et waiting  for  him,  and  hurried  back  with  it 
to  Katharine.  She  was  reading  a  Tauchnitz 
edition  of  a  novel,  and  looked  languid  and  dU- 
traite, 

*'Here  are  letters  from  home,  dearest,*'  said 
Robert,  rushing  in  with  his  usual  energy ;  '*  two 
of  them  for  you." 

She  thanked  him  as  he  handed  them  to  her, 
and  took  them  without  other  remark.  One  was 
from  her  &ther,  full  of  parental  gushing  and  ex- 
pressive of  intense  anxiety  to  see  her  again : 
the  other  was  from  Lady  Henmar^h,  and  was 
filled  with  the  gossip  and  tattle  of  the  watering- 
places  at  which  she  and  Sir  Timothy  were  stay- 
ing. She  read  them  through,  placed  them  on 
the  table  beside  her,  and  was  reverting  to  her 
novel,  when  her  husband,  still  busily  engaged  in 
reading  his  correspondence,  said, 

**  Yon  don't  ask  me  who  my  letters  are  from, 
Kate?  I  thought  all  women  were  curious  in 
such  matters." 

He  tried  to  throw  a  tone  of  raillexy  into  his 
voice,  poor  fellow  I  as  he  said  this.  It  was  not 
veiy  successful,  for  no  answering  smile  beamed 
on  Katharine's  face  as  she  said, 

**I  thought  they  were  business  letters." 

** Business  letters!  no,  dearest;  you  may  be 
sure  I  should  not  bore  you  with  those.  Here's 
one  firom  your  father ;  but  he  says  he  has  writ- 
ten to  you ;  and — ^yes,  of  course ;  and  here's  one 
from  Ellen,  my  sister,  full  of  news.  You  would 
like  to  read  it?"    And  he  held  it  out  to  her. 

*<  There  seems  a  great  deal  of  it,"  said  Kath- 
arine, looking  blankly  at  the  sheets  crossed 
and  recrossed  with  Miss  Streightley's  spidery 
writing. 

**  Yes,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  it ;  and  some, 
perhaps,  that  might  not  interest  you.  But 
there  was  one  thing  I  wanted  to  tell  you-^oh 
yes,  here  it  is.  You  recollect  Miss  Gould— 
Hester  Gould?" 

*<  I  have  heard  yon  mention  her ;  I  never  saw 
her." 

"  Never  saw  her?  never  saw  Hester  Gould  ? 
Dear  me !  How  can  that  have  been,  I  wonder  ? 
Well,  Ellen  ¥rrites  that  Hester  Gould's  uncle  is 
dead,  and  has  left  her  all  his  fortune.  Hester 
is  an  heiress  now ;  and  though,  of  course,  veiy 
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quiet  as  yet,  Ellen  says  she  thinks  Hester  in- 
tends what  Ellen  calls  *  making  a  splash.* " 

The  announcfement  had  apparently  no  inter- 
est for  Mrs.  Robert  Streightley,  for  she  merely 
said  *'  Indeed  T  and  took  up  her  book. 

What  had  any  interest  for  Mrs.  Robt.  Streight- 
ley ?  In  good  truth,  nothing  at  all.  Her  pleas- 
ure in  life  seemed  to  have  died  out,  and  her 
cavaliers  of  the  preceding  season  would  scarcely 
have  recognized  the  queen  of  the  cotillon,  or  the 
beauty  of  the  Row,  in  the  cold,  passionless  wom- 
an who  would  sit  for  hours  looking  straight  be- 
fore her  without  speaking  a  word,  and  only  by 
an  occasional  gleam  in  her  eyes  or  a  fleeting 
movement  of  the  muscles  of  the  mouth  giving 
evidence  of  existence.  Her  pleasure  in  life  had 
faded  out,  and  she  almost  hoped  that  her  life 
would  fade  out  too,  so  hopelessly  wearied  of  it 
did  she  feci.  "Would  to  God  that  I  were 
dead  !*'  was  her  constant  cry,  from  the  solitude 
of  her  chamber ;  and  one  night  her  wish  was 
nearly  fulfilled. 

They  had  *'done'*  all  the  usual  Swiss  places ; 
and  at  Katharine's  first  and  only  request,  Rob- 
ert had  postponed  their  contemplated  return 
home  in  order  that  his  wife  might  have  a 
glimpse  of  Italy.  They  selected  the  Simplon 
Pass  as  the  easiest,  and  left  Chamonnix  in  the 
early  morning  on  mules,  purposing  to  rest  that 
night  at  Martigny.  Katharine  had  been  ailing 
for  the  last  few  days,  but  had  said  nothing  to 
her  husband.  Ten  hours*  journey  on  a  jolting 
male,  the  terrors  of  the  Tdte  Noire  Pass,  de- 
spised by  mountaineers,  but  sufficiently  horrific 
to  young  ladies  out  of  health,  and  the  absence 
of  food — for  it  was  impossible  to  eat  the  hard 
goat*s-flesh  or  to  drink  the  sour  wine  put  before 
them  at  the  avberge — finished  the  little  strength 
left  to  her ;  and  as  her  husband  lifted  her  from 
the  mule  at  the  door  of  the  hotel  at  Martigny 
she  fainted  in  his  arms.  The  kindly  people  of 
the  inn  were  round  her  in  a  moment,  carried 
her  to  their  best  room,  and  were  nnremitting  in 
their  attentions.  Under  restoratives  Katharine 
recovered  for  a  few  minutes,  only  to  fall  again 
into  a  fainting-fit  so  prolonged,  so  deep,  so  dis- 
mally like  death  itself,  that  Robert,  horribly 
alarmed,  bid  them  rush  off  and  fetch  the  first 
doctor  they  could  find. 

The  doctor  came — a  tall,  thin  man,  with  a 
light  straw  hat  on  his  head  and  buff  slippers  on 
his  feet — a  solemn  man,  who  made  a  solemn 
bow,  and  took  his  place  by  the  side  of  the  'pa- 
tient solemnly.  He  touched  poor  Katharine's 
pulse;  he  peered  into  her  face,  and  he  an- 
nounced that  mademoiselle — ^ho  begged  pardon 
— madame,  was  not  well,  and  that  he  would 
Bend  her  a  tiscaie.  He  took  up  his  straw  hat, 
bowed  solemnly,  and  went  out. 

Robert  Streightley  had  stood  by  watching  this 
performance  with  impatience;  but  when  the 
door  was  closed  behind  the  doctor,  Katharine 
gave  a  long  low  moan,  and  aaid,  in  answer  to 
liis  fond  inquiry,  *<0h,  I  shall  die!"  He  saw 
that  no  time  was  to  be  lost  in  doing  something 
Qiore  effectnal  than  what  was  proposed  by  M. 
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le  Doctenr  Grabow,  and  at  once  summoned  the 
landlord. 

<*  That  doctor  is  an  idiot.  Is  there  no  other 
in  the  place?" 

''But  no,  monsienr.  And  the  Doctor  Gra- 
bow—" 

'*Is  there  no  Englisk  doctor  in  the  hotel?" 

*'But  no,  monsieur.  You  and  the  suffering 
lady  are  all  of  English  whom  I  have  now  the 
honor  to—  Ah !  let  us  not  forget !  There  was 
an  English  doctor  of  medicine  who  left  here  yes- 
terday morning—" 

"Do  you  know  where  he  has  gone  ?" 

"  Certainly,  monsienr — to  Geneva ;  did  not  I 
myself  recommend  him  to  the  Hotel  de  TEcn— 
me?" 

" Do  you  know  his  name?" 

"  I  can  show  monsieur  the  name  in  the  stran- 
gers' book.  It  is  a  name  of  English,  which  no- 
body but  English  can  pronounce." 

The  book  was  brought ;  and  five  minutes  aft- 
er a  telegram  was  dispatched  to  Dr.  Hudson,  at 
the  Hotel  de  TEcu,  Geneva,  imploring  him  to 
come  and  see  an  English  lady  then  lying  dan- 
gerously ill  at  Martigny. 

That  night  never  faded  ont  of  Robert  Streight- 
ley's  memory.  To  his  last  hour  he  recollected 
the  dead  solemn  calm,  broken  only  by  an  occa- 
sional moan  from  the  half-insensible  figure  on 
the  bed,  the  position  of  the  furniture,  the  sub- 
jects  of  the  prints  on  the  walls.  As  he  kept 
his  watch  gi-im  and  solitaiy  (for  the  doctor,  aft- 
er the  failure  of  the  tisane  to  produce  immediate 
cure,  gave  up  the  case  and  refused  to  attend 
again) — as  ho  looked  at  Katharine,  with  hor 
face  whiter  than  her  night-dress,  with  blanched 
lips,  and  hair  flung  in  wild  disorder  over  her 
pillow,  his  heart  sunk  within  him  and  he  shook 
with  fear.  Was  this  to  be  the  end  of  it?  Was 
that  lovely  prize,  which  he  had  accomplished 
with  so  much  difficulty  and  at  such  a  sacrifice 
of  principle,  to  be  taken  from  him  now  ?  Was 
he  to  lose  her — to  lose  her  without  ever  having 
had  the  chance  of  winning  her  love ;  of  letting 
her  see  that  he  was  something  more  than  the 
mere  rich  City  man,  who  had  triumphed  by  the 
influence  of  his  money ;  that  be  worshiped  her 
with  all  his  soul — ?  Ah  I  she  must  be  spared 
until  she  had  learned  that.  And  Robert  Streight- 
ley fell  on  his  knees  by  the  bedside,  and  prayed 
to  God  to  hear  his  petition. 

The  next  day  at  noon  Dr.  Hudson  arrived. 
Katharine  was  at  her  lowest  ebb  about  this  time, 
and  Robert  was  nearly  mad  with  anxiety ;  but 
he  derived  infinite  comfort  from  the  sight  of  the 
English  doctor's  honest  cheery  face  and  from 
the  sound  of  his  voice — a  wondrous  voice ;  so 
clear  and  yet  so  soft,  ringing  with  comfort,  and 
encouragement,  and  hope — a  voice  at  the  first 
sound  of  which  Katharine  opened  her  long- 
closed  eyes  and  looked  with  interest  at  the 
speaker — ^would  have  spoken  herself,  bat  that 
Dr.  Hudson  raised  his  finger  with  a  cautioning 
gesture,  and  then  laid  it  on  his  lip.  He  did  not 
permit  her  to  speak  nntil  he  had  left  her  pulse 
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and  heard  the  account  of  her  seiznre  from  her 
husband,  and  then  he  only  asked  her  a  few  ques- 
tions which  needed  very  short  replies.  And 
then  Dr.  Hudson  took  Bobert  Streightlej  into 
the  next  room  and  said, 

"  She  may  recover— I  think  she  will ;  but  the 
next  four-and-twenty  hfiurs  will  decide.'* 

*  *  You— you  will  not  leave  her,  doctor  I  Any 
sum  which — " 

"  My  dear  sir,*'  interrupted  Dr.  Hudson,  lay- 
ing his  hand  on  Streightley's  arm,  "I  will  not 
leave  her  bedside  until  the  crisis  is  over.** 

And  he  did  not.  Independently  of  the  at- 
traction of  the  case  itself  (and  Dr.  Hudson  loved 
his  profession,  and  pursued  it  with  an  ever-in- 
creasing fondness  for  its  study),  he  found  him- 
self very  much  interested  in  the  beauty  of  his 
patient,  and  profoundly  touched  by  the  adora- 
tion of  her  so  quietly,  so  unceasingly  shown  by 
her  husband.  It  was  a  little  new  to  him  this 
worship  of  a  woman  by  the  man  who  was  legal- 
ly bound  to  her ;  for  Dr.  Hudson  lived  habitu- 
ally in  Paris,  and  had  a  high  repute  among  the 
French  aristocracy,  among  whom  there  was  in- 
deed a  great  deal  of  the  tender  passion,  though 
it  generally  flowed  in  the  wrong  channels.  He 
was  pleased,  too,  with  Streightley*s  sound  sense 
and  straightforward  honesty ;  and  after  the  cri- 
sis had  passed,  and  Katharine  was  in  the  earliest 
stage  of  convalescence,  she  would  hear  the  doc- 
tor and  her  husband  discussing  politics  and  com- 
merce, statistics  and  science,  far  into  the  night. 
The  doctor  was  a  widower — ^had  no  domestic 
ties — all  his  patients  were  away  from  Paris,  and 
he  was  so  pleased  with  his  new  friends  that  he 
extended  the  period  of  his  holiday,  and  remain- 
ed with  them  as  their  guest. 

So  a  fortnight  passed,  at  the  end  of  which 
Katharine  was  pronounced  in  a  fit  state  to  jour- 
ney homeward ;  and  they  started,  traveling  by 
easy  stages  to  Paris,  where  they  remained  three 
days.  At  the  "  Nord'*  railway-station,  just  be- 
fore their  train  left  for  Paris,  Dr.  Hudson  bade 
them  farewell. 

"Remember!*'  said  he,  holding  Katharine's 
hand,  "  I*ve  seen  you  in  an  important  crisis  of 
your  life,  and  I  want  to  be  associated  with  it. 
I'm  an  odd  old  fellow,  with  no  one  to  care  for  or 
to  be  cared  for  by,  and  I've  taken  a  fancy  to  you 
and  your  husband.  If  ever  you*re  very  ill,  or 
in  any  state  in  which  you  think  I  can  be  of 
service  to  you,  you'll  promise  to  let  me  know  ?" 

Robert  was  settling  the  wraps  in  the  carriage ; 
but  Katharine  pressed  the  doctor's  hand,  and 
said,  "  I  promise  you." 

The  next  moment  the  whistle  sounded  and 
the  train  moved  on. 

When  and  where  was  that  promise  kept? 


CHAPTER  XTV. 

AT    MIDDLBKBADB. 

CuLTTTATED  taste  and  the  tender  sentiment 
which  finds  delightful  occupation  in  preparing  a 


house  for  a  beloved  object  had  not  been  called 
into  operation  in  the  arrangement  and  decora- 
tion of  the  abode  to  which  Robert  Streightley 
brought  his  bride  in  the  eariy  spring  which  sac- 
ceeded  their  marriage.  These  motive  powers 
had,  however,  been  efficiently  Yeplaced  by  the 
care  and  experience  of  a  first-rate  London  up- 
holsterer, and  a  more  refined  and  exigeant  taste 
than  that  of  the  young  mistress  of  Middlemeads 
might  have  pronounced  a  favorable  judgment 
upon  the  result.  There  was,  indeed,  nothing 
ancient  about  the  mansion  but  the  mansion  it- 
self. Its  family  associations  were  all  with  those 
from  whose  keeping  it  had  passed,  and  by  the 
change  had  lost  the  subtle  touch  of  dignity 
which  lingers  about  a  residence  within  whose 
walls  many  lines  of  the  same  .race  have  begun 
and  ended.  It  had  none  of  those  grand  though 
dingy  piices  defamille  which  lent  on  air  of  re- 
finement and  meaning  to  the  faded  house  in 
Queen  Anne  Street ;  but  it  was  a  home  which 
any  man  might  be  proud  to  inaugurate — a  home 
to  which  all  these  things  might  be  suitably 
added  in  time.  Seen  as  Katharine  Streightley 
saw  it  first,  with  the  tender  glory  of  the  spring 
upon  the  woods,  with  the  sunshine  pouring 
down  upon  the  grand  old  fa9ade,  and  the  joyons 
music  of  innumerable  birds  piereing  the  pure 
air,  her  new  home  elicited  an  exclamation  of 
delighted  surprise  from  her,  which  was  eagerly 
wefcomed  by  Robert.  He  had  seen  but  rarely 
of  late  any  evidence  of  the  enthusiasm  and 
freshness  of  heart  which  had  been  among  the 
first  and  most  potent  of  Katharine's  charms  for 
him.  He  had  looked  for  them  in  vain  when 
new  scenes  and  new  impressions  might  have 
been  expected  to  call  them  forth  during  their 
travels;  but  they  had  rewarded  his  search  so 
rarely,  that  he  had  begun  to  wonder  if  he  was 
ever  again  to  see  that  peculiar  smile,  like  sud- 
den sunshine,  in  the  eyes  whose  beauty  had 
grown  sombre  of  late,  or  to  recognize  that  keen 
trill  of  girlish  pleasure  in  the  voice  whose  re- 
fined intonation  had  acquired  depth  and  serious- 
ness since  he  had  heard  it  fii-st.  Robert  Streight* 
ley  knew  very  little  of  the  woman  he  had  mar- 
ried— as  little  of  her  strength  as  of  her  weakness ; 
and  the  passionate  ardor  of  his  love  for  her,  the 
undiminished  admiration  with  which  he  regard- 
ed her,  were  accompanied  with  all  the  interest 
and  curiosity  attendant  upon  a  new  study.  His 
narrow  experience  of  life,  his  little  knowledge 
of  women,  preserved  him  fi-om  much  pain  in  the 
present  at  least.  It  never  occurred  to  him  to 
impute  the  alteration  in  Katharine  to  its  true 
source.  He  had  taken  Mr.  Guyon*s  word  for 
the  trifling  nature  of  the  sentiment  entertained 
by  his  daughter  for  Gordon  Frere,  though  even 
at  that  period  it  is  probable  he  would  have  hesi- 
tated at  taking  Mr.  Guyon's  word  upon  any 
other  subject ;  and  though  he  could  not  deceive 
himself  so  far  as  to  believe  that  his  beautiful 
wife  reciprocated  the  feelings  with  which  he  re- 
garded her,  he  never  ceased  to  hope  that  in  time 
she  would  come  to  love  him.  At  least  he  would 
deserve  her  lore,  if  unlimited  indulgence,  if 
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censeless  obseirahce,  if  the  gratification  of  everj 
wish,  eveiy  fantasy  coold  merit  it  At  least  he 
woald  atone —  And  when  Robertas  meditations 
reached  that  point  they  were  apt  to  become  yeiy 
nncomfortable,  and  he  would  fall  back  upon  the 
recollection  of  his  wealth,  and  of  all  that  he  in- 
tended to  do  wirh  it  solely  for  Katharine's  bene- 
fit and  pleasure,  and  he  would  say  in  his  heart, 
'*At  all  erents,  Frere  could  hare  giren  her 
nothing  that  she  ralues ;  for  she  likes  luxury 
and  pleasure  —  she  is  quite  a  woman  of  the 
world.**  In  saying  which  he,  the  poor  fellow, 
beliered  he  pa8se<f  a  eulogium  upon  her ;  for 
that  '*  world,**  seen  through  the  medium  of  his 
passion,  had  quite  bewildered  his  fancy  and  ob- 
scured his  judgment 

It  was,  therefore,  with  intense  pleasure  that 
Robert  observed  the  glow  of  satisfaction,  the 
eager  alacrity  with  which  Katharine  inspected 
the  house  and  grounds ;  that  he  noted  the  bright 
eyes  and  glowing  smiles  with  which  she  praised 
all  the  arrangements  made  for  her  comfort,  and 
approved  of  the  scale  and  order  of  the  house- 
hold.    The  irrepressible  girlishness  of  her  age 
aided  her  in  these  circumstances.     It  was  quite 
impossible  not  to  feel  pride  and  delight  in  such 
possessions,  and  she  felt  them  to  the  full.     Ig- 
norant as  she  had  been  of  the  real  state  of  her 
father*s  affairs,  and  guiltless  of  the  false  pre- 
tenses of  their  life  in  London,  she  had  always 
had  a  rague  sense  of  insecurity ;  she  had  always 
been  annoyed  by  a  dearth  of  ready-money ;  she 
had  constantly  found  herself  wishing  papa  would 
give  her  a  check  when  she  went  out  shopping, 
and  would  not  oblige  her  to  remain  so  long  and 
so  deeply  in  her  milliner's  debt,  and  now  she 
felt  the  contrast  in  the  sense  of  an  unexplained 
but  intense  relief.     The  perfect  order,  the  lux- 
ury, the  quiet  of  her  house,  the  beauty  of  the 
gardens  and  the  woods,  the  deference,  the  ob- 
servance with  which  she  was  treated— differing 
widely  from  the  capricious  caresses  of  her  fa- 
ther, under  which  her  keen  intelligence  detect- 
ed  the   nnscrupulousness,  selfishness,  and  the 
contempt  for  her  sex  from  which  her  pride  and 
her  delicacy  revolted — the  novel  sense  of  the 
importance  of  her  position — all  these  united  to 
ronse  Katharine  from  the  coldness  and  bitter- 
ness of  feeling  which  had  succeeded  the  awak- 
ening from  her  love-trance.     She  thought  in 
after-days  that  during  the  time  which  immedi- 
ately succeeded  her  arrival  at  Middlemeads  she 
had  not  been  far  from  loving  her  husband.    Cer- 
tain it  is  that  she  thought  less  of  her  false  lover, 
that  she  nourished  her  anger  against  him  less 
sedulously,  that  she  fed  less  upon  the  poisonous 
frait  of  pride,  rage,  and  mortification.     She* 
took  pleasure  in  the  beauty  and  luxuiy  which 
BQrroanded  her :  she  owed  it  all  to  Robert ; 
she  could  hardly  look  npon  and  ei^oy  it  with- 
out feeling  some  gratitnde  to  the  giver,  without 
>ome  softening  of  the  pride  of  her  resentful 
l^eaxt,  without  some  more  tender  and  womanly 
sentiinent  than  that  she  had  purchased  all  this 
**  the  price  of  herself;  and  it  was  but  her  right 
The  love  which  she  conld  not  deny,  which  she 


was  forced  to  acknowledge,  to  wonder  at  eveiy 
day  since  she  had  been  Robert's  wife,  had  at 
first  inspired  her  only  with  contemptuous  won- 
der ;  she  treated  it  with  disdain  in  her  thoughts 
as  another  proof  of  the  reckless  selfishness  of 
men.  Here  was  one  ready  and  willing  to  pay 
any  price  for  the  grati(ication  of  a  fancy.  So 
much  the  better !  He  had  his  reward ;  and  her 
father's  needs^were  supplied,  and  her  defeat  and 
mortification  covered  by  the  same  means.  But 
was  she  bound  to  feel  any  affection  or  gratitude 
to  this  man  in  consequence  ?  He  loved  her  for 
his  own  sake,  not  for  hers ;  it  was  a  selfish  pas- 
sion, and  he  was  rich  enough  to  buy  its  object 
— that  was  all.  It  suited  her  to  be  sold ;  and 
there  was  the  whole  transaction.  Love  and 
gratitude  had  no  part  in  it,  could  never  have 
any  part  in  any  thing  in  which  she  should  be 
concerned  any  more.  Gordon  Frere  was  a  poor 
man,  she  believed ;  well,  she  could  have  been 
grateful  to  him  if  he  had  shared  his  narrow 
means  with  her,  and  incurred  the  anger  of  his 
family  for  her  sake ;  she  could  have  been  very 
happy  and  very  good.  But  what  was  the  use 
of  thinking  of  these  things  ?  He  had  only 
amused  himself  with  her.  Was  she  to  be  grate- 
ful to  this  man,  who  had  merely  purchased 
her,  as  he  might  have  purchased  any  other  ex- 
pensive object  which  it  pleased  him  to  possess. 
They  would  get  on  very  well  together,  no  doubt. 
She  had  no  fear  of  any  disagreements ;  she 
trusted,  with  reason,  in  her  own  high  breeding 
and  her  entire  indifference ;  and  then  rich  peo- 
ple never  need  quarrel  and  be  disagreeable  to 
each  other — the  restrictions  of  life  were  not  for 
them ;  finally,  it  did  not  much  matter,  after  alL 
Katharine  believed  that  she  had  discovered  lifo 
to  be  a  swindle,  and  that  she  should  never  more 
be  deceived.  Thia  was  already  a  sufficiently 
lamentable  efiTect  of  the  disappointment  she  had 
sustained.  With  such  a  character,  what  might 
not  result  from  a  discoveiy  of  the  whole  truth — 
from  a  discovery  that  the  man  she  loved  had 
never  been  false  to  her,  and  that  the  marriage 
into  which  she  had  entered  in  self-defense  waa 
the  basest  of  transactions  f 

For  the  present  no  such  discovery  was  within 
the  reach  of  calculation  or  apprehension,  and 
Robert  reveled  in  the  new-bom  graciouspess  of 
Katharine's  manner  and  in  the  revival  of  her 
girlish  brightness.  A  little  sense  of  duty  now 
— a  little  of  that  training  in  principle,  that  dis- 
cipline in  well-doing,  which  only  a  mother's 
care,  or  that  of  a  woman  fitted  to  replace  a 
mother,  can  bestow,  and  a  life  of  happiness  and 
usefulness  might  have  begun  for  Katharine.  But 
all  such  influences  were  wanting ;  and  the  in- 
stincts for  good  which  made  themselves  heard 
occasionally  in  her  tempestuous  soul  were  but 
impulses — they  had  no  root  in  themselves,  and 
they  withered  away.  The  fntnre  process  by 
which  they  were  to  be  planted,  and  watered, 
and  given  increase,  woidd  be  Ml  of  pain  no 
doubt,  as  every  such  process  of  cultivation  of  the 
human  soul  must  be ;  in  those  early  days  at 
Middlemeads  it  had, not  begun.     The  joyous. 
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gracious  manner  which  shed  sunshine  into  her 
husband^s  heart  was  but  the  ebullition  of  Kath- 
arine's girlish  pleasure,  and  the  natural  demon- 
stration of  a  perfectly  well-bred  woman,  to 
whom  it  was  pleasant  to  be  gracefully  grateful, 
and  to  whom  polished  prettiness  of  speech  was 
<'  free  as  bird  on  branch."  It  sufficed  to  create 
an  Elysium  for  Robert,  who  found  it  easy  to 
accommodate  himself  to  the  change  in  all  his 
habits  and  in  his  manner  of  living,  and  to  whom 
each  day  brought  a  renewed  opportunity  of  min- 
istering to  his  wife's  tastes  and  pleasures. 

Among  the  earliest  of  their  visitors  was  Ellen 
Streightley,  who  had  received  a  polite  invitation 
from  Katharine  a  few  days  after  her  arrival  in 
England.  This  invitation  had  included  Mrs. 
Streightley  ;  but  there  had  been  no  serious  wish 
on  the  part  of  Katharine  that  it  should  be  ac- 
cepted, and  a  satisfactory  conviction  that  ther^ 
was  no  danger  of  such  an  event.  Any  thing 
like  rajyprochement  between  his  mother  and  his 
wife  was  beyond  Robert's  expectation,  almost 
beyond  his  desire.  They  belonged  to  two  dis- 
tinct worlds  of  thought,  feeling,  habits,  and 
ideas;  and  though  he  comprehended  the  fact 
rather  by  instinct  than  by  perception,  he  did 
comprehend  it  too  fully  to  be  led  into  any  dan- 
ger of  making  an  effort  to  bring  them  together, 
which  must  be  unsuccessful,  and  might  be  dis- 
astrous. Mrs.  Streightley's  naturally  quiet  tem- 
per had  made  her  accept  Robert's  marriage 
with  tranquil  acquiescence.  Her  son  would  be 
less  widely  parted  from  her  than  most  sons  from 
their  mothers,  under  such  circumstances ;  they 
would  still  have  many  subjects  of  common  inter- 
est, and  she  must  be  content  with  that.  She  had 
never  seriously  expected  that  Robert  would  make 
A  selection  from  their  narrow  circle ;  she  had  not 
expected  that  he  would  be  attracted  by  the  Miss 
Pratts  and  the  Miss  Perkinses  of  the  Brixton 
connection,  who  exchanged  patterns  for  Berlin- 
wool  work  and  manuscript  music  with  Ellen, 
who  wore  Oxford-Street  bonnets,  and  took  notes 
of  Sunday's  sermon  and  Wednesday  evening's 
lecture.  She  had  been  content  so  long  as  Rob- 
ert made  no  choice  at  all,  but  devoted  himself 
exclusively  to  his  business ;  and  now  that  he 
had  chosen  a  beautiful,  fashionable  young  lady, 
whose  habits,  whose  pursuits,  whose  very  speech 
was  all  but  unintelligible  to  her,  she  would  be 
content  still.  Her  religious  principles  were 
largely  assisted  by  her  natural  temperament,  and 
their  combined  action  made  her  the  most  inof- 
fensive, the  most  distant,  and  the  most  silent  of 
mothers-in-law. 

**  But  you  have  never  seen  my  fine  country- 
house,  mother;  you  will  surely  come  and  sec 
it,"  Robert  remonstrated,  when  his  mother  re- 
quested him  to  bear  her  excuses  to  Katharine. 

''I  shall  see  it  in  time,  my  dear,"  she  an- 
swered, '*  never  fear;  but  you  must  let  me  have 
my  own  way;  you  know  I  have  always  had  it ;" 
and  she  smiled  gently,  with  the  touching  smile 
of  the  old  looking  back  upon  the  past.  *'  Your 
wife  must  have  many  friends  whom  she  wishes 
to  see.     I  could  neither  bear  to  find  myself 


among  fine  people,  to  whom  I  am  totally  nnoc- 
customed)  nor  to  feel  that  I  was  excluding  her 
friends.  Yon  will  be  constantly  in  town,  Rob- 
ert, and  you  will  come  and  see  me  very  often." 
And  then  she  began  to  speak  of  his  health,  to 
inquire  into  the  details  of  Katharine's  illness  at 
Martigny ;  and  Robert  saw  that  the  matter  must 
remain  as  it  was  for  the  present.  It  was,  how- 
ever, decided  that  Ellen  should  accept  Katha- 
rine's invitation,  and  accordingly  she  made  her 
appearance  at  Middlemeads  within  a  fortnight 
of  Katharine's  installation  in  her  new  house. 
It  would  have  needed  a  less  kindly  nature  than 
Katharine's — in  which,  perverted  as  it  was,  true 
womanly  feeling  had  its  place — to  resist  the 
frank  and  innocent  gayety  of  Ellen,  the  naif 
pleasure  which  she  showed  in  the  inspection  of 
the  house,  her  admiration  of  the  luxurious  fur- 
niture, and  her  surprise  at  finding  herself  in  a 
scene  of  such  unaccustomed  splendor,  and  yet, 
after  a  fashion,  at  home  there.  All  this  was 
her  brother's  —  all  this  was  Robert's,  who  had 
been  so  well  content  with  the  modest  comfort 
of  the  Brixton  villa ;  and  the  beautiful  young 
woman  who  had  inspired  him  with  tastes  thus 
gratified,  and  admitted  him  into  a  circle  of  so- 
ciety of  which  Ellen  had  never  before  had  even 
a  glimpse,  was  her  own  sister-in-law.  '  She  had 
a  kind  of  prescriptive  right  to  be  intimate  with 
her ;  she  wondered  whether  she  might  venture 
to  call  her  ^^Elatharine."  Not  on  the  first  day 
of  her  visit  certainly ;  for,  though  Katharine 
was  perfectly  polite,  there  was  no  approach  to 
familiarity  in  her  manner;  and  she  inquired,  at 
luncheon,  whether  "Miss  Streightley"  would 
drive,  in  a  tone  which  seemed  to  render  any  such 
sisterly  appellations  as  "  Ellen"  and  "  Katha- 
rine" hopeless.  But  this  did  not  last:  tboy 
were,  after  all,  two  young  girls ;  and  the  very 
superiority  of  intellect  and  of  breeding,  of  which 
Katharine  was  conscious,  made  her  readier  to 
thaw  toward  Ellen,  whose  admiration  of  her 
brother's  beautiful  wife  was  as  sincere  and  sin- 
gle-hearted as  it  was  warm  and  humble.  The 
warnings  of  the  Rev.  Bccimus  lost  their  power 
over  the  girl's  imagination ;  she  yielded  to  the 
charm  which  Katharine  exercised  over  all  whom 
she  chose  to  attract,  and  was  almost  as  much 
dazzled  as  her  brother.  To  Robert  the  good 
understanding  which  subsisted  between  the  two 
was  a  source  of  the  purest  pleasure ;  he  loved 
his  sister  dearly,  and  he  had  a  sense  of  her  pie- 
ty, her  gentleness,  her  humility  of  mind,  and  the 
beneficence  of  such  an  influence,  though  he  had 
never  defined  these  things  to  his  own  mind  or 
reasoned  upon  them.  On  the  whole,  these 
early  days  at  Middlemeads  were  good  days; 
they  were  a  fair  seed-time,  and  the  harvest 
might  have  been  blessed ;  but  the  enemy  had 
sown  the  tares  early,  and  they  were  destined  to 
flourish  in  sinister  strength. 

As  for  Katharine,  the  genuine  affection  and 
admiration  with  which  her  sister-in-law  regard- 
ed her  soon  be^an  to  be  sweet  and  precious  to 
her ;  her  former  life  had  been  isolated  from  all 
such  ties  of  girlish  friendship  and  confidence, 
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and  she  had  despised  them  in  theory,  holding 
them  among  the  missish  follies  which  she  laugh- 
ed at  and  held  herself  above.  She  had  aspired 
to  the  reputation  of  a  woman  of  the  world,  and 
she  had  attained  it,  and  in  right  of  it  had  no  in- 
timacies except  of  convenience,  and  no  relations 
with  her  own  sex  except  those  of  the  most  super- 
ficial social  observance.  To  Katharine,  there- 
fore— who  had  not,  since  she  left  the  elegant 
establishment  in  which  she  had  acquired  all  the 
graces  with  which  nature  had  not  previously 
supplied  her,  had  any  more  congenial  compan- 
ion for  the  hours  not  absolutely  demanded  by 
society  than  Lady  Henmarsh  —  the  novelty  of 
such  a  friendship  as  that  offered  her  by  Ellen 
Streightley  possessed  an  ineffable  charm.  The 
purity,  the  simplicity,  the  very  narrowness  of 
the  girl's  mind  pleased  her ;  the  unquestioning 
submission  with  which  she  received  her  opinions, 
the  unqaalified  admiration  which  she  evinced  in 
every  look  and  word,  conveyed,  by  their  simple 
sincerity,  the  subtlest  charm  of  flattery.  Kath- 
arine felt  that  Ellen*s  presence  did  her  good ; 
that  the  peace  of  mind  which  pervaded  her  dif- 
fused a  tranquil  and  wholesome  atmosphere 
around  her ;  she  did  not  know  whence  came 
the  salutary  influence;  she  had  never  been 
taught  to  recognize  piety  and  principle  by  their 
peaceable  fruits ;  but  she  felt  all  that  she  did 
not  analyze ;  and,  above  all,  she  became  con- 
scious that  she  was  living  less  for  herself— that 
she  was  acquiring  new,  unselfish,  and  harmless 
interests.  Her  heart  had  begun  to  soften  in 
those  days ;  she  was  won  by  the  artless  confi- 
dence of  the  girl  to  whom  she  was  an  object  of 
wondering  admiration,  and  the  wrath  and  bit- 
terness of  her  soul  began  to  subside. 

The  last  thing  in  the  world  to  occur  to  such 
a  mind  as  that  of  Ellen  Streightley  would  have 
been  such  a  possibility  as  a  marriage  without 
perfect  affection  and  confidence.     She  had  nev- 
er  met  with  an  instance  of  any  thin^  so  dread- 
ful and  unnatural  out  of  a  novel;  and  the  Rev. 
Decimus  disapproved  of  novels,  so  that  she  had 
discontinued  their  perusal,  and  had  even  had  the 
hardihood  to  endeavor  to  induce  Katharine  to 
do  likewise,  and  to  substitute  the  interesting  de- 
tails of  the  Missionary  Record,  over  which  she 
was  accustomed  to  shiver  and  cry  a  good  deal. 
Thus  Ellen  never  doubted  for  a  moment  that 
Katharine^s  had  been,  in  the  language  of  young 
ladies,  "a  love-match;"  and  the  matter-of- 
course  way  in  which  she  took  this  for  granted, 
founded  all  her  talk  to  Katharine  upon  it,  and 
treated  her  brother  and  his  wife  as  absolutely 
one  in  undivided  interest  and  unreserved  confi- 
dence, though,  no  doubt,  a  conclusive  evidence 
of  Ellcn^s  own  dullness  of  perception,  had  all  the 
good  effect  which  an  opposite  quality,  and  the 
exercise  of  the  most  perfect  tact,  could  have 
produced.     It  was  impossible  to  resist  the  influ- 
once  of  this  frank  and  perfect  belief  in  the  mu- 
^1  good  faith  of  their  relation ;  it  was  impos- 
sible to  resist  the  gny  and  happy  simplicity 
which  persisted  in  believing  in  its  ideal ;  and, 
^nt  for  the  sore  spot  in  Katharine's  heart,  so  ob- 


stinately hidden,  and  the  sorer  spot  in  Robert's 
conscience,  which  ever  and  anon  pained  him 
horribly  and  vainly,  the  angel  of  peace  might 
have  found  an  abiding  resting-place  with  them 
then.  The  soft  rustle  of  his  wings  was  often 
audible  to  both  in  those  early  days,  to  whieb 
they  were  destined  to  look  back  in  the  future 
with  vain  yearning  and  regret. 

"Were  you  not  surprised,  Robert,  to  hear  of 
Hester's  good  fortune?"  said  Ellen  Streightley 
to  her  brother  one  morning,  as  the  little  party 
were  engaged  in  the  pleasing  occupation  of  read- 
ing their  letters,  of  which  an  nnusually  large 
number  had  been  laid  upon  the  breakfast-table. 

"Yes,"  said  Robert,  raising  his  eyes  from  a 
letter  which  ho  had  been  reading  with  a  moody 
and  troubled  expression.  "Yes,  I  was  indeed, 
and  very  much  pleased.  She  was  an  admirable 
example  of  industry  and  courage.  I  never  could 
bear  to  think  of  a  woman  having  to  work ;  that 
is  a  man's  part  in  life.  Is  your  letter  from  Hes- 
ter?" he  asked,  in  a  tone  of  interest. 

"Oh  yes,"  said  Ellen*  "Hester  is  just  the 
same  to  me  as  ever,  though  Matilda  Perkins 
said  she  wouldn't  be,  and  I  must  be  very  silly 
to  imagine  a  rich  heiress  would  care  about  me. 
I  can't  think  how  people  can  be  so  mean  ;  can 
you,  Robert?  Only  fancy  any  one  imagining 
that  money  can  influence  people  in  that  way! 
I  am  ashamed  to  say  she  made  me  feel  almost 
afraid  of  Hester,  and  I  can  not  tell  you  how  re- 
lieved I  was  when  I  found  her  just  the  same. 
I  was  very  near  confessing  to  her  that  I  had 
wronged  her  in  my  thoughts ;  but  then  I  knew 
they  were  not  my  thoughts,  but  Matilda  Per- 
kins's, and  I  had  no  business  to  tell  her  sins, 
you  know ;  and,  after  all,  perhaps  she  was  not 
so  much  to  blame — ^she  did  not  know  Hester  as 
well  as  I  do." 

Katharine,  who  had  laid  aside  her  letters, 
and  was  now  busily  crumbling  bread  into  a 
saucer  half  full  of  cream — an  operation  which 
her  beautiful  little  Maltese  dog,  Topaze,  watched 
with  placid  but  appreciative  interest — smiled  at 
the  ingenious  eagerness  with  which  Ellen  sought 
to  exculpate  one  friend  and  to  exalt  another. 
Robert's  attention  strayed  from  his  sister ;  his 
eyes  were  following  the  movements  of  his  wife's 
slender  fingers.  She  placed  the  saucer  on  the 
ground  and  called  her  dog. 

"Here,  Topaze,  come  and  eat  your  break- 
fast I  And  now,  Ellen,  tell  mo  all  about  this 
wonderful  Miss  Gould.  She  is  tremendously 
rich,  isn't  she,  and  very  handsome,  blue,  and  hd 
esprit,  and  all  the  rest  of  it  ?" 

Ellen  looked  rather  puzzled  as  she  said, 
"  Hester  is  very  rich,  certainly ;  but  I  am  not 
sure  about  her  being  very  handsome ;  she  al- 
ways seemed  so  to  mc,  of  course — ^but  then  I 
knew  her  so  well." 

"And  every  one  is  handsome  whom  you 
know  well  ?"  said  Katharine,  laughing.  "  What 
a  beauty  your  brother  must  be,  and  Mr.  Dutton, 
and  I— after  a  while,  when  yon  know  me  long 
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'*  Yoa  know  quite  well  that  jou  are  a  beauty 
BOW  and  always,  to  me  and  to  eveiy  one,**  said 
Ellen  with  beaming  eyes,  *'  and  it  is  wicked  of 
you  to  laugh  at  me  because  I  can  not  exactly 
express  what  I  mean.  Hester  is  not  beautiful 
Uke  you,  so  that  every  one  must  acknowledge 
sftid  no  one  can  deny  her  beauty ;  but  I  love 
*her  face. .  And  she  is  very  clever — wonderfully 
clever.  Bobcrt,  have  you  never  told  Katha- 
rine about  Hester  ?  She  used  to  be  quite  one 
of  ourselves,  you  know.  She  knows  all  about 
you,  Katharine,  and  takes  the  greatest  interest 
in  you." 

*'  Does  she  ?"  said  Katharine,  with  rather  a 
vacant  smile. 

**  Oh  yes ;  and— Katharine,**  said  Ellen,  tim- 
idly, "I  should  80  like  her  to  know  you — ^I 
should  so  like  my  two  best  friends  to  be  ac- 
quainted— and — and  she  is  so  accustomed  to  be 
with  me  and  Robert — and  I  have  told  her  so 
much  about  Middlemeads,  that — it  you  don't 
think  I  take  a  liberty  in  asking  you-*-" 

**Yoa  would  wish  me  to  invite  Miss  Gould 
here,  you  mean,  my  4ear  Ellen  ?"  said  Katha^ 
rine,  with  her  most  graceful  air,  *'and  you 
stammer  about  it  as  if  I  were  a  tigress,  and 
yoa  were  afraid  to  ask  so  trifling  a  favor  in 
your  brother's  house.  You  are  a  dear  silly 
little  goose ;  go  pluck  one  of  your  own  quills, 
and  send  off  your  invitation  to  your  friend  im- 
mediately. Ask  her  for  Tuesday :  Lady  Hen- 
marsh  comes  to-morrow,  and  we  must  have  her 
and  Sir  Timothy  ca8€s  before  any  one  else  ar- 
rives." 

Katharine  rose  as  she  spoke,  and  Ellen  did 
the  same»  turning  with  sparkling  eyes  to  her 
brother. 

"Oh,  Robert,  do  you  hear  what  Katharine 
says  ?"  she  exclaimed.  "  She  desires  me  to  in- 
vite Hester  to  Middlemeads ;  and  I  hardly  dare 
tell  you  how  I  longed  for  her  to  come  here.  Is 
she  not  kind?" 

"Yes,  indeed,**  said  Robert;  but  he  spoke 
rather  absently.  "  She  is — I  am  sure  we  shall 
be  delighted  to  see  Hester  here." 

"Come,  Ellen,** said  Katharine,  "lam  going 
to  look  after  my  hyacinths :  leave  your  brother 
to  his  letters,  and  come  with  me.** 

A  minute  later  the  two  girls  passed  by  the 
window  of  the  room  in  which  Robert  sat,  still 
engaged  in  what  was  apparently  no  pleasant 
task.  He  looked  up  as  their  voices  caught  his 
ear,  ^w  near  to  the  window,  and  followed  the 
graceful  figures  with  thoughtful,  regretful  eyes, 
until  they  disappeared.  Then  he  sighed  deeply, 
and,  gathering  up  his  papers,  left  the  room. 

Half  an  hour  later  Robert  sought  his  wife 
and  sister  in  the  garden,  and  found  them  in 
deep  conversation  with  the  gardener,  a  Scotch- 
man of  unparalleled  skill  and  obstinacy. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Katharine,"  he  said, 
'*  but  I  overlooked  this  letter  this  morning.  It 
is  ^m  your  father,  inclosed  to  me,  from  Paris. 
It  must  have  fallen  out  when  I  opened  his.** 

"  Thank  you,*^  said  Katharine,  carelessly,  as 
she  took  the  note  from  his  hand  and  stuck  it 


into  her  belt;  then  resumed  her  conversatioii 
with  the  gardener.  Ellen  felt  rather  surprised 
that  Katharine  could  possibly  defer  the  reading 
of  a  letter  from  her  father,  and  recurred  to  the 
matter  again  as  she  sat  down  to  her  desk  to  en- 
joy the  delight  of  sending  off  the  longed-for  in- 
vitation to  Hester  Gould.  She  had  seen  Mr. 
Guyon  at  his  daughter's  wedding,  but  only  on 
that  occasion,  and  she  had  not  been  particularly 
attracted  by  him. 

<*  Could  it  be  possible  that  he  was  not  kind 
to  Katharine,  and  that  she  is  not  very  fond  of 
him?"  thought  the  guileless  Ellen,  to  whom  any 
perversion  of  the  relations  and  duties  of  life  was 
almost  inconceivable  and  incredible.  She  shook 
her  simple  head  gravely  at  the  suspicion,  and 
then  proceeded  to  write  a  gushing  letter  to  Miss 
Gould,  in  answer  to  that  which  she  had  received, 
and  in  which,  had  she  indulged  a  second  person 
with  its  perusal,  that  individual  would  have  dis- 
cerned a  very  distinct  intimation  that  the  writer 
expected  and  exacted  from  Ellen  that  she  should 
obtain  precisely  such  an  invitation  asKathaxine 
had  so  readily  and  gracefully  suggested. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

HARDENIKO. 

"  Mr  dear  Kate,  what  a  perfect  paradise  of  a 
place  you  have  hero  !**  said  Lady  Henmarsh  to 
her  young  hostess,  when,  having  made  a  tour  of 
inspection  of  the  house,  the  two  ladies  found 
themselves  alone  in  Katharine's  morning-room. 
"I  had  no  notion  Mr.  Streightley  meant  to 
m^ner  grand  train  after  this  fashion.  You  are  a 
fortunate  girl,  Kate,  and  I  hope  you  understand 
and  appreciate  your  luck." 

Lady  Henmarsh  spoke  with  the  accent  of 
strong  conviction,  and  looked  around  her  ap- 
proT:ingly  as  she  did  so.  She  and  Sir  Timothy 
had  arrived  by  a  midday  train  from  London ; 
the  first  hours  after  their  arrival  had  been  pass- 
ed in  the  manner  usual  on  similar  occasions — in 
seeing  the  house,  dawdling  about  the  gardens, 
and  inspecting  the  hot -houses;  and  now  the 
moment  had  arrived  which  Katharine  and  her 
guest  had  each  felt  disposed  to  defer  as  long  as 
possible — that  of  a  tete-a-tete,  in  which  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  past  and  present  must  necessarily 
have  its  place. 

Katharine  was  standing  by  a  window  which 
opened  like  a  door  upon  a  small  perfectly-kept 
flower-garden,  and  looking  musingly .  out  upon 
the  fair  expanse  of  park  and  woodland  which 
stretched  away  into  the  distance.  Lady  Hen- 
marsh was  looking  at  her  with  more  curious 
scrutiny  than  she  had  ventured  to  indulge  in  in 
the  presence  of  others,  and  the  result  of  her  ex- 
amination was  that  Katharine  was  more  beauti- 
ful than  ever.  The  assured  demeanor,  the  per- 
fect gracefulness,  the  lofly  ease  of  manner, 
which  had  been  perhaps  a  little  too  pronounced 
in  the  girl,  were  perfectly  in  their  place  as  at- 
tributes  of  the  young  matron,  who  did  the  hon- 
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on  of  her  splendid  honse  with  faultless  elegance 
and  aplomb.  The  taste  and  richness  of  her 
dress,  the  judicious  assortment  of  her  orna- 
ments, the  air  of  dignity  and  calm  which  dwelt 
ahout  her,  made  her  Indeed  a  being  to  be  re- 
garded with  almost  wondering  admiration. 
And  Lady  Henmarsh  admired  and  wondered 
— ^wondered  how  she  liked  it  all ;  wondered  how 
she  and  Bobert  got  on  together ;  whether  he  was 
afraid  of  Katharine  (she  put  the  question  to  her- 
self in  just  such  plain  words) — thought  it  very 
likely,  all  things  considered ;  wondered  whether 
Katharine  ever  heard  of  Gordon  Frere,  and 
what  she  thought  of  him  if  she  did ;  and  finally 
wondered  whether  she  might  renture  to  ques- 
tion  her  on  these  points ;  but,  while  the  thought 
passed  through  her  mind,  the  answer  passed 
through  it  also,  and  Lady  Henmarsh  knew  per- 
fectly well  that  she  would  never  dare  to  men- 
tion Frere*s  name  to  Mrs.  Streightley. 

**This  room  is  perfectly  exquisite,*'  Lady 
Henmarsh  began  again,  <<and  I  suppose  you 
keep  it  strictly  to  yourself;  that  you  gire  audi- 
ence here,  queen  of  Middlemeads,  when  it  suits 
you,  bat  shut  out  the  profane  vulgar — eh, 
Kate?" 

''Yes,"  answered  Katharine,  carelessly;  "it 
is  a  pretty  room,  and  I  use  it  a  great  deal— that 
is  to  say,  Ellen  and  I." 

"  Ellen  and  you !"  repeated  Lady  Henmarsh, 
with  profound  astonishment.  ' '  You  don*t  mean 
to  tell  me,  Katharine,  that  you  have  really  taken 
to  be  intimate  with  that  uninterestinjg;  creature 
— ^that  sheep-like  young  lady,  the  veriest  type  of 
the  most  detestable  class  of  society  girls  that  I 
have  ever  encountered — a  silly,  pious,  under- 
bred girl,  engaged  to  a  vulgar  missionary  preach- 
er! Beally  yon  amaze  me,  Kate.  Perhaps," 
she  said,  w^ith  a  covert  glance  at  Katharine,  and 
a  strong  effort  to  be  perfectly  familiar  and  nat- 
ural, dictated  by  an  instinctive  feeling  that  she 
had  lost  ground  with  one  whom  she  had  former- 
ly influenced — "perhaps  you  are  doing  the 
model  wife,  acting  on  the  '  love-me-love-my-dog' 
principle,  and  cultivating  this  very  modest  flow- 
er for  her  brother's  sake.  If  so,  I  admire  you 
for  it,  Katharine.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  have  a 
due  sense  of  the  value  of  '  thorough'  in  you ; 
there  is  no  more  precious  quality ;  but  I  confess 
I  did  not  expect  it." 

Katharine  had  fixed  her  large  bright  eyes 
upon  Lady  Henmarsh  at  the  beginning  of  this 
speech  with  an  expression  of  cold  surprise,  which 
succeeded  in  making  the  speaker  foel  veiy  un- 
comfortable before  she  reached  the  end  of  it.  A 
few  moments  elapsed  before  Katharine  answered 
gravely, 

"Miss  Streightley  is  a  person  whom  I  like 
and  esteem,  I  fear  I  shall  never  imitate  her 
good  qualities,  but  I  am  glad  to  know  that  I 
have  at  least  the  grace  to  admire  them.  Of 
course,  as  Mr.  Streightley's  sister,  I  should  have 
shown  her  every  attention ;  but  such  a  duty  soon 
became  a  pleasure." 

Katharine  spoke  in  a  cold  and  dignified  tone, 
which  produced  an  exceedingly  unpleasant  ef- 


fect upon  Lady  Henmarsh,  whose  face  assumed 
a  certain  comical  expression,  suggestive  of  an 
instantly-repressed  inclination  to  whistle.  Her 
feeling  toward  Katharine  had  always  hovered 
on  the  borders  of  dislike,  but  from  the  present 
moment  it  crossed  them,  and  she  never  tried  to 
deceive  herself  more  about  its  nature.  She  had 
been  a  party  to  the  wound  infiicted  upon  the 
pride  of  this  haughty  woman ;  she  had  witness- 
ed her  suffering,  had  spoken  to  her  of  her  hu- 
miliation, had  had  cognizance  of  the  "  transac- 
tion" of  this  marriage,  and  Katharine  would 
never  foi^give  her.  In  her  she  would  find  a  pol- 
ished, hospitable,  and  attentive  hostess,  observ- 
ant of  every  social  duty,  and  resolute  against 
eveiy  attempt  on  her  part  to  re-establish  an  in- 
timacy which  had  never  been  more  than  super-* 
ficial  and  of  convenience.  Lady  Henmarsh  per- 
ceived the  state  of  the  case  clearly ;  but  as  she 
had  no  feelings  to  be  hurt  in  the  matter,  she 
took  very  kindly  to  a  hearty  dislike  of  Katha- 
rine. 

"It  is  a  comfort  to  know  that  Ned  has  got 
what  he  wanted  at  all  events,"  she  thought,  as 
she  looked  at  the  moody  frown  which  had  come 
over  Katharine's  countenance  as  she  snoke  the 
last  sentences ;  "  and  if  she's  fool  enough  XaJUer 
U  par/ait  amour  with  this  City  lout  and  all  his 
kin,  or  hypocrite  enough  to  pretend  to  do  so,  so 
much  the  better— things  will  bd  easier  for  Ned, 
and  that's  the  main  point." 

But  Lady  Henmarsh  said  aloud,  and  with  the 
most  perfect  suavity, 

"My  dear  Katharine,  yon  are  surely  not  so 
silly  as  to  suppose  I  blame  you  for  any  attention 
to  Mr.  Streightley's  sister.  I  dare  say  I  shall 
like  her  very  much  when  I  know  her  better,  and 
I'm  sure  it's  quite  charming  to  find  yon  getting 
on  so  admirably  with  your  people-in-law.  And 
now,  I  think,  having  seen  as  much  of  your  beau- 
tiful house  as  I  can  manage  for  to-day,  I  will 
disappear  until  dinner-time.  I  must  look  af^r 
Sir  Timothy.  Thank  you,  dear,  I  know  my 
way  to  my  rooms.  How  delightfully  you  have 
chosen  for  me,  Kate  I  just  the  situation  and 
aspect  I  like  best.  Sir  Timothy  is  perfectly 
charmed." 

Lady  Henmarsh,  safely  secluded  within  her 
own  apartment,  proceeded  to  indite  a  piquant 
epistle  to  her  "cousin  Ned,"  in  which  she  paint- 
ed the  Streightley  manage  in  colors  highly  agree- 
able to  that  gentleman's  feelings,  and  indulged 
herself  with  some  of  the  ridicule  of  Ellen  and 
her  brother,  whose  fiow  had  been  so  perempto- 
rily arrested  by  Katharine.  She  knew  that  it 
would  be  rather  agreeable  than  otherwise  to  Mr. 
Goyon  to  be  told,  on  the  authority  of  an  eyewit- 
ness, that  his  daughter  was  perfectly  happy ;  so 
she  gave  him  that  pleasant  assurance,  inquired 
affectionately  when  he  proposed  coming  to  wit- 
ness the  felicity  of  Middlemeads  in  person,  and 
hinted  that  his  presence  would  add  considerably 
to  the  attractions  of  that  sojourn  in  her  own  es- 
timation. 

Bobert's  reception  of  Sir  Timothy  and  Lady 
Henmarsh  had  been  all  that  the  most  exacting 
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gnests  conld  desire.  The  poor  fellow  felt  nn- 
bounded  gratitude  toward  Lady  Henmarsh,  who 
had,  as  he  said  to  himself,  **  always  been  his 
friend*' — gratitude  which  it  was  a  pleasure  and 
a  relief  to  him  to  feel — gratitude  which  he  could 
not  extend  to  Mr.  Guyon — ^no ;  he  was  an  ac- 
complice, not  a  friend ;  and  the  tie  between 
them  was  one  of  pain,  which  made  itself  felt, 
and  of  shame,  to  which  no  effort,  no  triumph, 
could  render  him  insensible.  He  was  totally 
ignorant  of  Lady  Henmarsh's  complicity  in  Mr. 
Guyon's  manoeuvres ;  he  knew  only  that  he  had 
received  the  warmest  welcome  from  her  when 
his  pretensions  were  announced ;  that  she  had 
appeared  to  regard  his  marriage  as  all  that  it 
should  be ;  and  even  now  that  the  prize  was 
won,  the  treasure  he  had  paid  so  high  a  price 
for  all  his  own,  he  attached  an  unreasonable  im- 
portance to  Lady  Henmarsh's  presence,  to  her 
approbation.  He  did  not  say  so  in  plain  terms 
to  himself,  but  he  felt  that  she  would  support  his 
cause  with  Katharine,  that  she  would  lend  him 
additional  importance.  In  the  timidity  of  his 
sore  conscience,  he  felt  that  it  was  a  great  thing 
to  be  strengthened  hy  the  presence  of  a  person 
unconscious  and  unsuspicious  of  the  means  by 
which  his  success  had  been  effected,  and  who 
had  welcomed  it  on  its  own  merits.  So  little 
did  he  understand  his  wife^s  proud  isolation  of 
heart,  that  he  mistook  her  courtesy  to  her  guest 
for  respect  for  her  opinion,  and  looked  to  Lady 
Henmarsh's  aid  in  gaining  Katharine's  heart  as 
ardently  as  he  had  hailed  her  snpport  in  his 
suit  for  her  hand. 

The  truth  was  jast  the  opposite  of  that  which 
Robert  believed  it  to  be.  From  the  moment 
Lady  Henmarsh  arrived  at  Middlemeads,  Kath- 
arine's mood  underwent  a  change  unfavorable  to 
the  pros|]^t  of  domestic  happiness  which  had  be- 
gun to  dawn  upon  her.  An  atmosphere  of  heart- 
lessness  and  worldliness  surrounded  this  wom- 
an ;  and  then  she  was  associated  in  Katharine's 
mind  with  all  the  bitterness  and  humiliation  of 
the  past.  The  pain,  now  almost  groym  old,  be- 
gan to  revive  again ;  the  restlessness  and  weari- 
ness of  spirit,  the  terrible  anger,  the  unavailing 
self-contempt,  which  rendered  Katharine  unap- 
proachable to  all,  despite  her  suave  and  gracious 
manner,  and  especially  to  him  who  had  afforded 
her  the  occasion  to  incur  it.  These  feelings  did 
not  return  in  their  intensity^all  at  once,  but  their 
first  approach  to  the  invasion  of  Katharine's 
heart  was  made  when  the  girl  perceived  the 
hardly  veiled  contempt  with  which  her  ci-devant 
chaperone  regarded  her  spontaneous  effort  to 
be  good  and  happy.  It  needed  little  to  turn 
the  balance  in  which  the  fate  of  Robert  and 
Katharine  Streightley  hung  at  that  moment, 
and  Lady  Henmarsh's  disdainful  touch  did  it. 
Not  directly — she  had  no  direct  influence  with 
Katharine  now — ^but  indirectly,  by  the  pain  of 
humiliating  association,  by  the  sudden  revival 
of  the  old  bitterness,  and  the  sense  that  all  this 
was  but  a  sordid  bargain  after  all.  The  evil 
leaven  began  its  work  when  Lady  Henmarsh 
left  Katharine,  still  standing  by  the  window  of 


her  momiDg-room,  in  the  selfsame  attitude  in 
which  she  had  stood  by  the  window  in  Queen 
Anne  Street,  and  watched  in  vain  for  the  com- 
ing of  Gordon  Frere.  She  moved  away  at 
length  with  a  restless  and  impatient  sigh,  and 
went  to  seek  for  Ellen. 

Ellen  Streightley  had  been  rather  frightened 
by  Lady  Henmarsh,  whose  rapid  talk  on  a  varie- 
ty of  subjects  removed  from  Ellen's  comprehen- 
sion and  experience  had  oppressed  her  consider- 
ably. She  had  accordingly  kept  out  of  the  way 
since  she  had  contrived  to  make  her  escape  dur- 
ing the  tour  of  inspection,  and  Katharine  ulti- 
mately discovered  her  in  a  quiet  comer  of  the 
library,  deeply  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
an  unspeakably  hideous  pair  of  embroidered  slip- 
pers. She  laid  aside  her  work  at  Katharine's 
approach,  and  they  proceeded  to  discuss  the  time 
and  manner  of  Miss  Gould's  expected  arrival  on 
the  ensuing  day,  Ellen  losing  herself  in  conject- 
ures as  to  what  Katharine  would  think  of  Hes- 
ter, and  what  Hester  would  think  of  Katharine. 
She  had  most  of  the  discourse  to  herself,  and 
also  enjoyed  a  secret  satisfaction  in  the  reflection 
that  to-moiTow  she  would  have  her  friend — a 
more  important  person  than  Lady  Henmarsh — 
too,  to  make  a  fuss  about.  She  wondered  how 
Robert  could  like  that  woman  so  much,  and  bo 
so  deferential  to  her ;  she  might  be  very  grand 
and  all  that,  but  she  had  a  way  of  making  peo- 
ple feel  small  and  uncomfortable,  which  was 
not  like  a  real  lady — not  like  dear  Katharine, 
for  instance ;  however,  there  was  one  comfort, 
she  could  not  put  down  Hester. 

"  Is  Miss  Gould  likely  to  marry,  Ellen  ?" 
asked  Katharine,  in  the  course  of  their  conver- 
sation. **  It  would  be  a  terrible  take-in  for  the 
fortune-hunters,  you  know,  or  rather  you  don't 
know,  if  the  prize  of  the  season  were  found  to 
be  already  won." 

Ellen  looked  at  her  sister-in-law  with  the 
half-solemn,  half-stupid  gaze  habitual  to  her 
when  she  was  puzzled.  Katharine  had  never 
uttered  any  such  hanale  sarcasm  to  her  before ; 
that  she  did  so  now  was  the  first  symptom  of  tho 
evil  influence  that  was  upon  her. 

"No,"  said  Ellen,  slowly,  "I  do  not  think 
Hester  ever  cared  for  any  one ;  she  gave  all  her 
mind,  she  used  to  say,  to  her  work.  But  oh, 
Katharine,  how  nice  it  is  to  think  that  she  can 
marry  a  man  as  poor  as  Dccimus  now,  if  she 
likes  —  that  is  the  only  thing  that  makes  it 
worth  while  to  be  an  heiress,  is  it  not  ?" 

"  I  am  not  sure  of  that,  Ellen,"  said  Katha- 
ine;  'Mt  is  a  groat  recommendation  certainly, 
but  heiress-ship  has  some  other  advantages  too. 
But  there's  the  first  bell ;  let  us  go  and  make 
ourselves  beautiful  for  Sir  Timothy." 

"And  for  Robert,  Katharine,"  said  Ellen, 
archly;  "but  you  are  always  beautiful  for 
Atw." 

"  A3',  she  may  marry  a  poor  man  if  she  likes," 
thought  Robert's  wife,  as  she  sat  before  a  long 
glass  in  her  room,  and  looked  at  her  beautiful 
face  framed  in  the  unbound  masses  of  her  glos- 
sy hair.     "She  may  buy  instead  of  being 
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boQght— that's  all  the  difference ;  the  distinction 
is  Taloable,  howeyer.** 

«         *         *         *         * 

Bobert  Streightley  drove  his  sister  to  the  sta^ 
tion  where  he  and  Yeldham  had  hired  a  trap  on 
the  occasion  of  their  visit  to  Middlemeads,  to 
meet  her  friend  on  the  daj  following  Lady  Hen- 
marsh's  arrival.  The  drive  was  a  pleasant  one, 
for  Ellen  talked  of  Katharine,  with  only  occa- 
sional and  brief  interludes  and  digressions  in 
favor  of  the  absent  missionary,  and  Robert  was 
ready  to  extend  bis  sympathy  to  his  sister  to  a 
degree  which  wonld  have  seemed  incredible  to 
him  a  short  time  before.  He  was  very  happy 
that  day ;  his  face  showed  the  gladness  that  was 
at  his  heart,  as  it  reflected  the  smile  with  which 
Katharine  had  nodded  a  farewell  to  him  and 
Ellen  as  the  open  carriage  passed  the  window 
where  she  was  standing  with  her  little  white 
dog  in  her  arms.  How  bright,  and  beautiful, 
and  girlbh  she  looked !  ho  thought ;  how  truly 
she  harmonized  with  all  around  her  I  Surely 
she  was  happy  now — ^happier  than  at  first. 

"  There's  the  smoke,  Nelly ;  we  are  just  in 
time,"  said  Robert ;  and  in  another  minute  they 
were  on  the  platform,  and  Ellen  had  caught 
sight  of  Hester's  dark  eyes,  with  a  smile  of  rec- 
ognition in  them,  as  the  train  came  slowly  up 
and  stopped. 

Robert  stood  aside  while  the  two  women  ex- 
changed their  greeting,  after  the  manner  charac- 
teristic of  each,  and  during  that  brief  interval 
he  regarded  Hester  with  some  interest  and  curi- 
osity. He  had  not  seen  her  since  she  had  so 
unexpectedly  inherited  her  uncle's  wealth — he 
had  hardly  thought  of  her;  the  old  time  in 
which  they  had  been  familiar,  if  not  intimate, 
seemed  very  far  past  now ;  he  had  lived  all  of 
his  life  tliat  had  been  worth  living  since  then. 
It  occurred  to  him  now  for  the  first  time  that  it 
might  be  curious  to  see  how  this  young  woman 
had  borne  a  transition  which  could  hardly  fail 
to  be  trying.  In  the  first  place,  he  recognized 
that  Hester  Gould  was  elegantly  dressed.  He 
had  become  skillful  in  such  observation  now ; 
he  who  had  not  formerly  had  an  idea  on  the 
subject,  and  could  not  have  told  whether  his  sis- 
ter was  attired  in  velvet  or  cotton ;  but  his  close 
attention  to  every  thing  in  which  Katharine  was 
concerned  or  interested,  his  ceaseless  admira- 
tion of  her,  his  keen  perception  of  every  thing 
which  adorned  the  beauty  which  he  worship- 
ed,'had  educated  his  eyes,  and  he  perceived  at 
once  that  Hester's  toilet  was  perfect  in  its  taste 
and  appropriateness.  Nothing  appeared  in  her 
T/hich  could  annoy  Katharine's  refined  ideas; 
not  the  least  touch  of  vulgarity,  not  the  most 
transient  embarrassment,  or  pretension  of  man- 
ner, nothing  to  convey  the  smallest  suggestion 
of  the  nauveau  riche.  With  the  same  frank 
courtesy  that  she  had  displayed  in  their  former 
wlations  Miss  Gould  received  her  host's  wel- 
^nie  ;  with  precisely  the  correct  degree  of  in- 
^st  she  inquired  for  Mrs.  Streightley;  and 
]^th  a  totally  unchanged  manner  she  entered 
^to  conversation  with  Ellen,  during  the  neces- 


sary delay  which  took  place  while  the  senrants 
were  securing  the  luggage. 

As  they  drove  to  Middlemeads,  Robert  talk- 
ed with  his  guest  of  the  country  around,  of  the 
gentlemen's  seats  which  they  passed,  of  the 
Buckinghamshire  backwoods,  and  other  topics 
appropriate  to  the  occasion,  but  which  had  little 
interest  for  Ellen,  who  was  anxious  to  put  one 
of  her  idols  en  rapport  with  the  other  as  soon  as 
possible.  Hester  had  said  something  very  civil, 
and  perfectly  sincere,  about  the  pleasure  she  an- 
ticipated from  seeing  Middlemeads,  and  was 
listening  attentively  to  Robert's  anecdotes  of  the 
historical  importance  of  the  place,  when  Ellen 
said,  in  her  peculiar  inteijectional  fashion, 

*'0h  yes,  it's  all  most  delightful,  and  ever  so 
grand,  Hester;  so  different,  you  know,  to  Brigh- 
ton and  that,  that  I  really  should  have  been  half 
afraid  of  it  if  it  hadn't  been  for  Katharine.  She 
is  80  delightful,  you  can't  think,  Hester.  I 
think  she  could  make  a  cabin  feel  like  a  palace. 
I  do  so  long  for  you  to  see  her.*' 

**You  forget  that  I  have  already  seen  Mrs. 
Streightley  several  times,  Ellen,  and  I  can  not 
believe  that  my  admiration  can  be  increased  on 
better  acquaintance." 

Robert  looked  delighted,  but  surprised,  and 
was  just  about  to  speak,  when  Ellen  began 
again: 

**  Yes,  yes,  I  remember ;  you  saw  her  at  the 
famous  fite  —  that  Jete  which  I  shall  always 
think,  in  spite  of  Decimus,  a  most  fortunate  and 
praiseworthy  piece  of  worldliness  and  dissipa- 
tion, for  there  Robert  fell  in  love  with  Katha- 
rine, and  there  I  am  sure  Katharine  fell  in  love 
with  him,  though  I  have  never  got  her  to  tell 
me  any  thing  about  it — I  suppose  it's  not  the 
correct  thing  among  fashionable  people  to  talk 
about  falling  in  love ! — ^and  then  you  just  had  a 
glimpse  of  her  on  her  wedding-day ;  but  I  mean 
I  want  yon  to  see  her  constantly  in  her  own 
house,  and  to  admire  her  as  we  do." 

"  1  could  hardly  venture  to  do  that,  Ellen," 
said  Miss  Gould,  in  a  tone  which  conveyed  the 
lightest  possible  suggestion  of  ridicule  of  Ellen's 
enthusiasm,  and  would,  therefore,  have  betrayed 
to  any  one  thoroughly  acquainted  with  Hester 
— supposing  such  an  individual  to  exist — that 
her  temper  was  momentarily  disturbed.  She 
was  instantly  conscious  of  the  tone  herself;  and, 
turning  to  Robert  with  nnafiected  good-humor, 
she  said, 

**  The  occasions  which  Ellen  mentions  were 
not  the  only  ones  on  which  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  Mrs.  Streightley.  I  think  I  know  her 
by  sight  longer  than  you  do.'* 

** Indeed!  how  was  that?"  asked  Robert, 
rather  eagerly,  for  every  thing  in  the  past,  as  in 
the  present,  which  regarded  Katharine,  had  a 
potent  interest  for  him. 

'^  I  taught  music  to  the  Miss  Morisons,  who 
lived  next  door  to  Mr.  Guyon,  during  two  sea- 
sons," said  Hester,  simply ;  **  and  as  they  seized 
upon  every  conceivable  opportunity  for  neglect- 
ing their  lessons,  they  made  it  a  point  to  rush  to 
the  windows  to  see  Miss  Guyon  going  out  to 
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ride,  and  I  never  conld  resist  the  temptation  of 
looking  out  with  them.  I  like  to  see  a  woman 
on  horseback  who  looks  and  rides  as  she  does. 
I  am  not  sure  that  I  did  not  envy  the  gay  caral- 
cade  sometimes,  when  I  used  to  see  them  set 
off,  and  had  to  turn  to '  one,  two,  three,  four — 
pray  attend  to  your  fingering,'  and  so  forth, 
again." 

"  You  will  hare  horses  in  town  too,  Hester, 
won't  you  ?*'  said  Ellen ;  *'  and  have  cayalcades 
on  your  own  account,  and  gallant  cavaliers  to 
escort  you,  as  Katharine  had  ?*' 

<*  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,*'  said  Hester,  de- 
murely; *'the  Morison  girls,  who  were  very 
slang,  used  to  talk  about  Miss  Gnyon*s  escort 
being  always  the  '  best'  men  in  London ;  and 
there  was  a  Mr.  Frere— her  cousin,  is  he  not  ? — 
whom  they  used  to  admire  almost  as  enthusiast- 
ically as  they  admired  her.  Caroline,  who  was 
horribly  silly,  used  to  quote  Tennyson's  *  Guine- 
vere' as  they  went  by  the  windows ;  very  appro- 
priate to  a  London  street,  was  it  not?" 

*'Look,  look,  Hester!"  said  Ellen,  jumping 
up  in  the  carriage,  '*  there's  the  first  glimpse  of 
Middlemeads ;"  and  then  the  young  lady  occu- 
pied herself  with  pointing  out  every  detail  of 
the  approach,  until  the  carriage  passed  under 
the  arch  and  drew  up  at  the  entrance,  where 
Katharine  was  standing  in  the  open  doorway, 
pleased  to  gratify  her  sbter-in-law  to  the  utmost 
by  the  demonstrative  kindness  of  her  reception 
of  Miss  Gould. 

"  We  were  in  capital  time,  Katharine,"  said 
Ellen,  as  the  three  ladies  passed  through  the 
hall,  "and  had  a  delightful  drive,  hadn't  we, 
Robert  ?  Oh,  he's  gone  off  to  the  library,  I 
suppose." 

Katharine  was  much  pleased  with  Hester 
Gould,  and  the  little  party  at  Middlemeads  was 
apparently  composed  of  the  most  harmonious 
elements.  The  great  heiress  was  naturally  an 
object  of  curiosity  in  that  character,  and  Katha^ 
rine  was  no  more  slow  than  Hester  herself  to 
perceive  that  her  guest's  presence  lent  an  addi- 
tional attraction  in  the  eyes  of  the  neighborhood 
to  the  newly-mounted  m€nage  at  Middlemeads. 
It  was  not  eveiy  country-house  which  had  two 
such  specimens  of  womanhood  to  show^the  one 
sobeautifal,  the  other  so  rich,  and  the  neighbor- 
hood proved  itself  not  nndeserring  of  its  op- 
portunities. Lady  Henmarsh  had  experienced 
some  not  unnatunl  pangs  of  apprehension  lest 
the  dignified  dullness  which  her  soul  abhorred 
should  beset  her  at  Middlemeads.  She  had  had 
her  doubts  about  Robert  Streightley's  fitness  for 
his  new  r6k  in  society ;  she  had  dreaded,  she  did 
not  exactly  know  what,  in  Katharine ;  but  her 
apprehensions  proved  utterly  unfounded.  She 
did  not  care  to  look  beneath  the  surface,  and 
that  was  all  that  could  be  desired.  Mrs.  Streight- 
ley  dispensed  a  splendid  hospitality  with  perfect 
grace,  and  Robert  had  no  desire  save  that  in  all 
things  her  pleasure  should  be  done.  Her  pleas- 
ure was  to  fill  her  house  with  company,  and  to 
pass  her  life  in  a  round  of  such  amusements  as 
were  attainable  in  the  conntiy,  previous  to  en- 


tering upon  the  London  season  with  a  brilliancy 
and  splendor  which  should  convince  the  world 
that  she  was  one  of  the  most  fortunate  persons 
in  it,  and  leave  herself  no  time  to  recur  to  any 
of  the  absurd  fancies  which  had  once  beguiled 
her  for  a  little.  How  absurd  they  were  1  She 
laughed  at  them  now,  and  at  herself,  and  yet  the 
laugh  was  not  enturely  real.  And  sometimes 
she  would  think  of  Hester  Gould's  wealth  with 
a  dreadful  pang  of  envy,  but  in  which  there  was 
not  an  atom  of  sordid  feeling. 

Hester  Gould  turned  every  hour  of  her  stay 
at  Middlemeads  to  account.  She  was  incapable 
of  such  a  blunder  as  copying  any  one's  manner; 
but  she  studied  the  best  types  with  which  she 
was  brought  in  contact,  and  profited  by  them. 
She  knew  exactly  the  extent  and  value  of  such 
personal  attractions  as  she  possessed,  as  well  as 
she  knew  the  exact  sum  of  money  which  she 
owned ;  she  understood  her  own  advantages  and 
defects  to  a  nicety ;  she  appreciated  the  utility 
of  the  interval  thus  attained  for  studying  phases 
of  society  hitherto  unknown,  before  entering  on 
the  great  world,  and  she  made  the  most  of  it 
Impossible  to  unite  self-possession,  simplicity  of 
tastes  and  manners,  and  sound  common  sense 
more  admirably  than  they  were  combined  in 
\  Hester  Gonld.  Impossible  to  be  more  popular 
and  more  impenetrable.  Had  she  been  in  pos- 
session of  all  the  truth,  she  could  hardly  have 
understood  the  **  situation"  more  clearly  than 
she  understood  it,  aided  only  by  her  remarkable 
penetration  and  the  quickening  influence  of  con- 
centrated anger.  Had  her  heart  been  concern- 
ed in  the  scheme  in  which  she  had  been  defeat- 
ed by  the  unconscious  Katharine,  and  in  which 
only  her  brain  and  her  will  had  been  active,  she 
would  have  felt  more  acutely  and  more  tran- 
siently ;  but  as  it  was,  her  anger  neither  cooled 
nor  decreased.  It  was  characteristic  of  Hester 
that  her  changed  position  made  not  the  least 
difierence  in  her  feelings.  She  knew  that  her 
wealth  gave  her  opportunities  in  comparison 
with  which  a  marriage  with  Robert  Streightley 
would  have  been  but  a  meagre  triumph ;  she 
knew  that  her  defeat  had  been  practically  ren- 
dered no  defeat  at  all  by  the  freak  of  fortune 
which  had  endowed  her  with  riches;  but  the 
knowledge  had  no  effect  on  her.  The  ruling 
principle  of  her  character,  the  egotism  of  an  in- 
flexible will,  had  sufiered  a  deep  wound,  and  she 
admitted  no  balm  in  such  considerations  to  heal 
it.  Katharine's  had  been  the  hand  to  deal  this 
wound.  As  for  Robert,  "  he  never  would  have 
loved  me,"  she  said  in  her  heart ;  **  but  I  should 
have  married  him  for  all  that."  And  she  would 
punish  Katharine — ^unless,  indeed.  Fate  should 
spare  her  the  trouble.  Of  this  vicarious  venge- 
ance she  discerned  a  promising  probability,  for 
day  by  day  she  saw  that  Katharine  was  harden- 
ing. She  was  satisfied  to  perceive  the  result 
without  analyzing  the  process  veiy  closely,  and 
she  discerned  that  her  own  presence,  though  the 
most  unexceptionable  relations  subsisted  be- 
tween her  and  her  hosts,  had  as  sinister  an  in- 
fluence as  she  could  desire.     She  was  not  the 
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woman  to  employ  unnecessaiy  activity.  If  she 
could  do  mischief  passively,  so  much  the  better, 
so  much  the  safer.  Hester's  character  had  re- 
ceived by  her  defeat  the  impulse  toward  the  de- 
velopment of  evil  which  had  hitherto  been  want- 
ing, and  more  than  once  she  had  to  recall  her 
determination  never  to  permit  any  passion  to 
gain  dominion  over  her.  Hitherto  her  will  had 
been  stronger  than  any  indication  of  passion  she 
had  ever  felt ;  if  it  only  proved  so  for  the  fatore, 
life  would  have  no  great  harm  in  store  for  her. 
Lady  Henmarsh  had  taken  the  young  heiress 
under  her  especial  patronage  (she  had  a  genu- 
ine admiration  for  rich  people) ;  and  before  her 
visit  to  Middlemeads  had  terminated,  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  Miss  Gould  should  be  promoted  to 
the  place  vacated  by  Katharine,  and  should 
make  her  d£but  in  London  society  under  the 
auspices  of  Lady  Henmarsh.  * 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

CAMAAK  FROM  FI80AH. 

The  month  of  April  was  nearing  its  close, 
and  the  party  at  Middlemeads  were  beginning 
to  think  of  separating,  to  meet  again  in  the 
more  exciting  scenes  of  London  life  during  the 
season. 

A  programme  —  including  entertainments 
which  should  combine  splendor  and  originality, 
to  be  given  at  the  mansion  in  Portland  Place — 
had  been  agreed  upon,  and  perfect  harmony 
reigned  among  the  ladies.  Miss  Gould  took  a 
deep  interest  in  the  preparation  of  Mrs.  Streight- 
ley*8  town-house,  and  had  frequently  accompa- 
nied Katharine  to  town,  when  she  visited  Port- 
land Place  to  give  new  orders  and  observe  the 
fulfillment  of  old  ones.  Katharine  threw  her- 
self into  this  novel  and  decidedly  exciting  occu- 
pation with  all  the  fervor  of  her  age  and  char- 
acter. She  interpreted  and  acted  npon  Rob- 
ert's permission  to  do  precisely  as  she  pleased 
to  its  fullest  extent. 

*' Please  yourself,  dear,  and  you  will  please 
me,"  he  had  said  to  her;  *'you  know  I  have 
not  much  taste  for  such  things." 

''Perhaps  your  mother — "  Katharine  had 
considered  it  polite  to  say. 

•*  Oh  no, "  Robert  had  answered  hastily ;  "my 
mother  would  be  less  useful  to  yon  than  myself. 
She  has  lived  in  a  plain  house  and  in  a  plain 
way  all  her  life,  and  she  would  not  in  the  least 
understand  how  the  cage  for  so  bright-plumaged 
a  bird  as  you  are  should  be  decorated." 

It  was  an  awkward  metaphor,  an  unfortunate 
pleasantry,  and  Robert  felt  it  so  as  soon  as  he 
had  uttered  it,'  and  hastily  left  his  wife  on  the 
plea  of  letters  to  be  answered,  having  received 
the  briefest,  coldest  acknowledgment  from  her 
of  a  permission  on  which  she  proceeded  to  act 
immediately  with  much  animation  and  entire 
Kcklcssness  of  expense.  While  she  was  en- 
gaged thus,  and  when  the  time  for  the  removal 
of  the  establishment  to  town  was  drawing  near, 


Katharine  learned  that  Mrs.  Stanboorne  had  ar- 
rived in  England,  and  was  desirous  of  seeing 
her,  and  making  the  acquaintance  of  her  hus- 
band. The  letter  which  conveyed  this  intelli- 
gence to  Mrs.  Streightley  was  not  altogether 
and  heartily  welcomed  by  her.  The  one  sin^^e 
individual  in  the  world  for  whom  Katharine  felt 
perfect  respect — ^respect  in  which  her  intellect 
was  as  active  as  her  heart — was  Mrs.  Stan- 
bourne,  and  yet,  even  though  affection  mingled 
largely  with  that  sentiment,  she  could  not  feel 
real  pleasure  in  the  prospect  of  seeing  her.  She 
did  not  tell  herself  what  it  was  she  dreaded,  but 
she  knew  in  her  heart  that  it  was  her  true 
friend's  clear-sightedness  and  her  unbending 
rectitude.  She  had  so  shrunk  from  announ- 
cing her  marriage  to  her  that  Mr.  Guyon  had 
found  himself  obliged  to  undertake  that  very 
unpleasant  task ;  a  substitution  which  had  sur- 
prised Mrs.  Stanboumo  much  and  hurt  her  a 
little ;  but  she  was  a  woman  in  whose  disposi- 
tion the  small  susceptibilities  bom  of  self-love 
had  not  much  place,  and  she  put  the  light  mor- 
tification aside,  and  wrote  to  Katharine  just 
such  a  kind  motherly  letter  as,  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, would  have  added  to  the  happiness 
of  a  bride.  But  Katharine  had  read  it  hurried- 
ly, with  a  flushed  brow,  and  her  rich  red  lip 
caught  under  her  white  teeth,  and  had  put  it 
away  out  of  her  sight  Nay,  more,  she  had  put 
off  answering  it  until  she  might  venture  to  dis- 
regard its  tone  and  substance ;  and  treating  her 
marriage  as  an  affiiir  whose  novelty  had  quite 
worn  off,  and  to  which  any  farther  reference 
would  be  out  of  place,  had  filled  two  sheets  of 
paper  with  a  pleasant,  flippant  account  of  her 
Continental  trip,  and  a  lively  sketch  of  some  of 
the  costumes  which  took  her  fancy  among  the 
Swiss  peasantry.  Katharine's  letter  pleased 
Mrs.  Stanbonrne  as  little  as  her  father's  had 
done ;  but  she  was  a  sensible  as  well  as  a  feel- 
ing-hearted woman,  and  she  recognized  that  ex- 
planation of  any  thing  which  excited  her  mis- 
givings was  not  just  then  attainable.  It  must 
be  waited  for ;  it  had  better  be  waited  for  {»- 
tiently ;  she  would  see  Katharine  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  she  should  reach  England,  and  in  the 
mean  time  would  write  to  her,  as  usual,  not  very 
often,  but  very  frankly  and  affectionately.  She 
had  adhered  to  this  resolution;  and  now  she 
was  about  to  see  and  discern  for  herself  whether 
this  marriage,  whose  exterior  advantages  were 
undeniable,  was  all  that  she  could  desire,  or  any 
part  of  what  she  had  desired  for  this  impetuous, 
unmanageable  girl,  whom  she  had  always  loved, 
and  for  whom  she  had  always  been  apprehen- 
sive, with  the  well-grounded  fear  which  is 
taught  by  experience  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
human  heart — ^with  that  fear  which  can  hardly 
fail  to  be  awakened  when  one  who  has  traveled 
far  on  the  journey  of  life  looks  back  and  sees 
the  young  beginner  joyously  setting  forth  in  de- 
lusive hope  and  with  the  courage  of  ignorance. 
The  prompt  invitation  to  Middlemeads  by 
which  Katharine  replied  to  Mrs.  Sttnbonme's 
^lotification  of  her  arrival  in  England  was  all 
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that  it  should  hare  heen,  in  words,  and  tho  ac- 
ceptance was  as  prompt  and  affectionate. 

**This  day  week,  then,  she  will  be  here," 
Katharine  said  to  herself,  as  she  sat  before  her 
writing-table  with  the  letter  in  her  hand.  *'This 
day  week.  I  am  glad  the  house  is  likely  to  be 
so  full — I  don*t  want  to  be  alone  with  her.  It 
is  all  so  unlike  her  ideas — and  she  is  so  quick." 
Here  Katharine  sighed.  "  Well,  after  all,  she 
knows  I  always  liked  money,  and  what  money 
gives  one  in  this  world,  and  she  knows  I  never 
was  romantic.  It's  all  very  gay  and  splendid 
here ;  and  if  I  don't  care  quite  so  much  about 
it  as  I  used  to  think  I  should,  I  must  be  a  worse 
actress  than  I  think  I  am  if  she  finds  that  out. 
One  thing,  at  least,  she  does  not  know,  and  can 
never  discover — one  secret  is  at  least  inviolably 
my  own.  No  one  can  ever  guess  that  I  cher^ 
ishcd  the  delusion  of  love  and  truth,  of  a  life 
lived  for  their  sake — a  life  lived  with  a  man 
who  amused  himself  all  the  time,  who  made  me 
love  him  pour  rire" 

So  far  as  it  went,  Katharine^s  argument  with 
herself  was  frank  and  well  founded ;  but  it  did 
not  go  far  enough — it  did  not  extend  to  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  real  blot  which  she  dread- 
ed  her  friend's  hitting.  That  Mrs.  Stanboume 
should  regard  her  in  the  gravely  responsible 
position  of  a  wife,  as  wholly  given  up  to  empty 
amuscmen^^  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  and  excite- 
ment, and  the  lavish  expenditure  of  money  upon 
every  trifle  which  took  her  fancy,  was,  she  chose 
to  persuade  herself,  what  she  dreaded.  And 
this  certainly  was  an  impression  to  be  depre- 
cated ;  but  it  was  only  secondary,  though  she 
put  it  first.  It  was  her  conduct  toward  Rob- 
ert wliich  she  really  feared  to  find  exposed  to 
tho  keep,  unembarrassed  scrutiny  of  Mrs.  Stan- 
bourne,  whom  she  knew  to  be  a  woman  inca- 
pable of  trifling  with  the  ideal  of  duty  cither  in 
theory  or  in  practice.  That  she  would  discern 
her  to  be  a  wife  without  love  for  her  husband, 
without  gratitude  for  all  his  affection  and  ob- 
servance, without  sympathy  for  hi^  tastes,  ob- 
servance of  his  wishes,  or  consideration  for  his 
feelings — a  woman  hardened,  willful,  and  selfish, 
who  had  made  a  marriage  which  was  a  bargain, 
and  was  not  faithful  to  the  spirit  of  her  share 
in  that  bargain.  If  Mrs.  Stanboume's  custom- 
ary penetration  did  not  fail  her,  this  was  what 
it  would  show  her,  under  the  surface  of  a  life 
of  gayety,  extravagance,  and  luxury.  She  felt 
in  her  conscience,  whose  voice  she  could  not 
stifle,  that  she  was  unjust  toward  the  man  who 
had  given  her  not  only  money,  but  love.  True, 
she  did  not  care  for  tho  love,  she  did  not 
want  it;  but,  after  all,  it  was  the  vehicle  by 
which  the  money  which  she  did  want  and  did 
care  for  was  conveyed  to  her;  and  there  was 
an  undeniable  baseness,  a  failure  of  duty  and 
propriety  in  her  conduct,  only  the  more  fla- 
grant because  the  sufferer  by  it  was  compel- 
led to  endure  it  uncomplainingly,  because  the 
injury  was,  so  to  speak,  impalpable.  Katharine 
was  too  cMar-sighted  not  to  perceive  and  under- 
stand her  own  shortcomings  perfectly,  and  in 


her  inmost  heart  she  dreaded  that  Mrs.  Stan- 
bourne  would  understand  them  too.  Plainly 
put,  she  knew  the  truth  to  be  that  she  was  re* 
venging  on  the  man  who  had  given  her  a  bril- 
liant and  enviable  position  before  the  world; 
who  had  effectually  screened  her  from  scorn 
and  malice,  and  made  her  an  object  of  envy  in- 
stead ;  the  man  who  loved  her  with  a  fervor  of 
admiration  and  devotion  which  served  only  to 
provoke  and  embitter  her — the  deadly  injury 
inflicted  upon  her  by  another,  the  baseness  of 
whose  conduct  every  womanly  instinct  should 
^have  taught  her  to  requite  with  contempt.  She 
had  done  Robert  Streightley  the  tremendous 
wrong  of  marr}'ing  him  without  loving  him ; 
true,  he  knew  it,  and  accepted  it,  but  it  was 
none  the  less,  in  the  light  of  a  pure  woman's 
conscience,  a  deadly  wrong,  and  she  had  not 
made  the  slightest  effort  to  retrieve  or  repair 
that  wrong.  If  a  transient  impulse,  ascribable 
to  the  elasticity  of  spirit  of  her  age  more  than 
to  any  real  motive  of  her  conscience,  had  drawn 
her  nearer  to  him  for  a  little  while,  she  had 
fallen  away  from  him  again  in  impatient  wea- 
riness, and  now  each  day  seemed  but  to  set 
them  farther  apart.  And  she  could  not  even 
regret  it ;  she  could  feel  no  repentance,  no  wish 
to  be  different — that  was  the  worst  of  it ;  it  was 
not  that  she  desired  the  conditions  of  her  do- 
mestic life  to  be  altered,  but  only  that  she  dread- 
ed their  discovery  by  Mrs.  Stanbourne.  Kath- 
arine's meditations  were  not,  therefore,  of  the 
brightest ;  and  a  second  cause  of  embarrass- 
ment arose  to  trouble  them.  Lady  Ilenroarsh 
and  Mrs.  Stanbourne  were  utterly  uncongenial 
to  each  other,  and  yet  each  occupied  an  excep- 
tional position  as  regarded  her :  they  would  be 
certain  to  clash  unpleasantly.  It  would  have 
been  easier  to  bear  had  Lady  Henmarsh  not 
been  there.  Katharine  must  announce  the  ex* 
pected  visit  to  her  ci-devant  chaperone,  and  she 
felt  exceedingly  uncomfortable  at  the  prospect. 
She  had  on  several  occasions  narrowly  escaped 
quarreling  with  Lady  Henmarsh  apropos  of 
Mrs.  Stanboume,  and  she  thought  it  extremely 
likely  that  on  this  occasion  they  might  quarrel 
outright.  Katharine  was  not  a  person  likely 
to  defer  doing  any  thing  of  the  kind  because  it 
was  unpleasant,  so  she  went  immediately  to  tho 
south  drawing-room,  where  she  found  Lady  Hen- 
marsh, Ellen,  and  Hester  Gould.  Lady  Hen- 
marsh was  doing  nothing,  so  far  as  her  hands 
were  concerned.  Sunk  in  the  luxurious  depths 
of  an  easy-chair,  she  was  looking  out  on  the 
flower-garden  and  the  statues,  and  talking  to 
Hester  Gould,  who  was  seated  on  a  footstool  in 
the  embrasure  of  the  large  window,  and  pulling 
the  ears  of  Topaze,  who  was  lying  contentedly 
in  her  lap. 

**  Look  at  this  faithless  little  creature,  Mrs. 
Streightley,"  exclaimed  Hester,  as  Katharine  en- 
tered the  room.  "He  actually  followed  me 
out  of  the  breakfast-room  this  morning  in  pref- 
erence to  you.  Can  you  fancy  any  thing  00 
base?*» 

"Topaze  prefers  lying  on  a/Si^p^s^Jying 
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on  a  mnslin  one,  Miss  Gould,**  returned  Hatha-  ; 
rine,  smiling;  '*and  she  is  particularly  fond  of  , 
having  her  ears  pulled.     I  have  had  no  time  to  ; 
indulge  her  this  morning;  I  liavo  been  busy 
with  my  letters.    I  have  heard  from  papa,  Lady 
Henmarsh." 

**  Indeed,  my  dear  I  I  thought  all  his  cor- 
respondence was  i-eserved  for  his  8on>in-law. 
When  is  he  coming?'* 

**  Not  just  yet ;  indeed,  I  fear  he  will  not  be 
able  to  manage  to  come  to  us  before  we  go  to 
town  at  all.  Bat  I  have  also  heard  from  Mrs 
Stanbonme.  She  has  come  to  England,  and 
she  is  so  good  as  to  promise  us  a  visit.  She 
names  this  day  week  for  her  arrival  at  Middle- 
meads." 

*'Oh  indeed!"  said  Lady  Henmarsh,  in  a 
satirical  voice,  and  directing  a  glance  at  Hes- 
ter, which  satisfied  Katharine  that  she  had  in- 
dulged in  sarcasm  concerning  Mrs.  Stanboume 
to  her  new  friend.  **Well,  I  shall  not  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  her,  and  I  dare  say  she 
will  not  particularly  miss  me.  I  was  just  going 
to  tell  you,  my  dear  Kate,  that  Sir  Timothy  and 
I  must  really  take  a  reluctant  leave  of  Middle- 
meads  on  Wednesday.  Sir  Timothy  has  had 
letters  from  his  steward  requiring  his  immediate 
attention ;  and  yon  know  he  is  rather  fidgety, 
and  never  satisfied  unless  he  is  on  the  spot." 

Katharine  did  not  know  any  thing  of  the 
kind,  but  she  was  quite  content  to  take  Sir  Tim- 
othy*s  Inquietude  for  granted ;  and  she  received 
Lady  Henmarsh's  explanation  with  perfect  grace, 
and  much  internal  satisfaction.     The  four  la- 
dies then  had  a  great  deal  of  animated  conver- 
sation about  all  they  intended  to  do,  and  the 
constant  intercourse  they  hoped  to  establish  in 
London,  and  thp   morning   wore   away  very 
pleasantly.     Katharine's  spirits  recovered  their 
tone  when  she  discovered  that  the  meeting  un- 
der circumstances  of  close  association  between 
Lady  Henmarsh  and  Mrs.  Stanboume,  which 
she  had  so  much  dreaded,  was  not  to  take  place. 
Hester  was  looking  forward  to  her  d^t  in  the 
character  of  a  great  heiress,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  most  agreeable  married  woman  she  had 
ever  met,  but  whose  character  and  disposition 
she  read  with  equal  precision  and  indifference. 
Ellen,  who  was  to  return  to  town  with  Hester, 
was  sunk  in  a  charming  reverie  of  anticipation ; 
for  the  Rev.  Decimus  hoped  to  be  in  London 
when  she'  should  arrive,  and  to  be  able  to  tell 
her  to  which  of  the  most  unhealthy  and  savage 
regions  of  the  known  world  it  was  his  desire 
and  intention  to  convey  her.     Hester's  visit 
would  terminate  a  day  or  two  after  Mrs.  Stan- 
bourne's  arrival.     Ellen  was  very  glad  not  to 
leave  Middlemeads  before ;  she  was  very  anx- 
ious to  see  Katharine's  friend  and  kinswoman. 
Uester  did  not  care  in  the  least  about  the  mat- 
ter.   It  was  not  likely  that  Mrs.  Stanboume 
could  ever  bo  of  any  importance  to  her ;  she 
W  nothing  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by 
^cf ;  and  Miss  Gould  was  very  little  given  to 
Noughts  or  surmises,  or  the  taking  of  interest 
concerning  any  matter  which  did  not  immedi- 


ately concern  her.  When  the  bell  rang  for 
luncheon  the  ladies  obeyed  the  summons,  and 
Lady  Henmarsh  asked  where  was  Mr.  Streight- 
ley. 

'*  Robert  is  gone  to  London,*'  said  Ellen. 
'*  He  went  by  the  first  train,  did  he  not,  Katha- 
rine?" 

"Yes,  I  believe  so,** answered  Robert's  wife, 
carelessly.  "He  had  business  in  town,  I  un- 
derstood, and  will  probably  not  return  until  to- 
morrow." 

She  neither  knew  nor  cared  what  the  busi- 
ness was  that  had  called  her  husband  away ; 
but  Lady  Henmarsh  knew,  and  cared  enough 
to  feci  irritated,  if  not  sorry.  She  had  had  a 
letter  also  from  Mr.  Guyon — a  more  confiden- 
tial one  than  the  brief  chatty  epistle  he  had 
written  to  his  daughter,  and  she  knew  that  at 
the  moment  at  which  they  mentioned  him,  be 
and  Robert  Streightley  were  closeted  together, 
in  the  office  in  the  City,  in  deep,  and  by  no 
means  pleasant  conversation.  Miss  Gould  also 
had  had  some  letters  that  morning,  and  one  of 
them  offered  her  at  least  a  suggestion  of  the  na- 
ture of  Robert's  business  in  town.  It  was  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Thacker ;  and  among  its  rather  vo- 
luminous contents  Miss  Gould  read,  "Old  Guy- 
on is  going  the  pace  tremendously ;  it  must  kUl 
in  the  end ;  even  Robert  Streightley  —  his  pa- 
tience can't  hold  out,  I  should  think,  if  his  purse 
can." 

The  week  passed  unmarked  by  any  remarka- 
ble incident.  Lady  Henmarsh  carried  off  Sir 
Timothy  on  the  appointed  day,  and  bade  Hes- 
ter Gould  farewell  with  much  demonstrative  af- 
fection, which  that  young  lady  received  with 
well-bred  acquiescence,  and  which  Katharine 
observed  with  mingled  amusement  and  con- 
tQmpt. 

"She  never  was  half  so  fond  of  me,"  she 
thought;  "but  that  is  easily  understood.  I 
never  was  rich  while  she  could  make  any  use  of 
my  money.** 

During  this  week  Hester  observed  that  Rob- 
ert Streightley  was  more  silent  and  dbpirited 
than  usual,  and  that  not  a  day  elapsed  without 
his  receiving  a  letter  from  Mr.  Guyon.  She 
felt  soma  curiosity  concerning  the  nature  of 
these  communications,  for  she  by  no  means  im- 
puted them  to  Mr.  Guyon's  affection  for  his  son- 
in-law  ;  but  she  was  quite  satisfied  to  wait  for 
its  gratification.  Mr.  Thacker  was  expected  at 
Middlemeads,  and  she  knew  that  she  should 
discover  much,  if  not  all  she  wanted  to  know, 
from  that  gentleman,  over  whom  her  sagacity, 
firmness,  and  coolness  of  disposition,  being  qnal- 
ities  which  he  particularly  admired,  had  secured 
her  considerable  and  increasing  influence.  It 
was  finally  settled  that  Mr.  Guyon  should  not 
visit  his  daughter  at  her  country  residence  un- 
til the  close  of  the  season,  an  arrangement  to 
which  Mrs.  Stanbourae's  arrival  had  largely 
contributed.  He  was  not  afraid  of  her  now ;  he 
had  carried  his  point,  and  her  influence  was  no 
longer  to  be  dreaded ;  but  he  disliked  her  ex- 
cessively, to  an  extent  which  amoimted  to  an- 
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tipathy ;  and  he  would  not  have  encountered  a 
week  in  a  country-house  in  her  society,  and  ex- 
posed to  her  observation,  for  any  but  a  vexy 
large  consideration.  A  slight  to  his  daughter 
was  a  snuill  one,  so  Mr.  Guyon  staid  away,  and 
his  daughter  was  decidedly  relieved  by  his  ab> 
sence. 

The  apprehensions  with  which  Katharine  had 
regarded  Mrs.  Stanboume's  visit  were  fully  real- 
ized. Her  true  friend  discerned  the  change  in 
the  girl,  for  whom  she  felt  sad  and  genuine  in- 
terest ;  the  woman  whose  life  was  full  of  duty 
steadily  done  perceived  at  once  that  in  Katha- 
rine's that  mainspring  was  wanting.  She  had 
felt  apprehensive  before ;  but  her  fear  for  Kath- 
arine's future  grew  with  every  hour  of  personal 
observation,  with  every  fresh  evidence  of  her 
total  indiiTerence  to  her  husband  which  present- 
ed itself.  She  studied  Robert  Streightley  close- 
ly, and  she  found  in  him  much  to  like,  to  re- 
spect, and  to  esteem,  but  still  something  which 
puzzled  and  distressed  her.  She  could  not 
comprehend  that  a  man  could  bear  indifference, 
hardness,  almost  disdain,  from  a  woman  upon 
whom  he  had  lavished  such  proofs  of  love,  with 
so  much  submission  as  Robert  endured  them 
from  Katharine  withal.  "  If  the  man  had  done 
her  a  wrong,  and  she  was  graciously  exercising 
some  forbearance  toward  him,  his  manner  might 
1)0  what  it  is  with  some  reason  and  appropriate- 
ness ;  but  as  things  are,  I  can  not  understand 
it.  It  is  ruinous  to  her,  fostering  every  evil 
tendency  in  her  nature,  putting  her  in  a  false 
and  unnatural  position,  and  it  is  positively  un- 
manly on  his  part." 

Mrs.  Stanbourne  meditated  a  good  deal  upon 
these  things^  before  she  made  up  her  mind  to 
speak  to  Katharine.  *^Enire  rarbre  et  t€corce 
ne  mets  pas  k  doigV*  was  a  wholesome  saying, 
and  she  bore  it  in  mind;  but  "a  word  in  sea- 
son, how  good  it  is  1**  had  equal  wisdom  and  su- 
perior authority;  and  compassionate  affection 
for  the  young  wife,-who  was  blindly  laying  waste 
her  own  life  and  another's,  who  was  pursuing 
the  phantoms  of  pride,  vanity,  and  pleasure,  and 
turning  her  back  on  love  and  duty,  carried  the 
day  over  caution  and  mere  worldly  prudence. 
"  I  will  tell  her  the  truth,**  said  Mrs.  Stan- 
bourne  to  herself.  "  It  may  turn  her  against 
me,  she  is  so  proud,  and  so  violent  in  her  tem- 
per;  but  no  matter  for  that,  if  my  speaking  the 
truth  may  only  do  her  good,  and  spare  her  some- 
thing in  the  future.  Katharine  used  to  love  me 
once,  I  sincerely  believe ;  but  I  doubt  whether 
she  loves  any  one  now.  What  can  have  come 
over  the  girl?*' 

Among  the  many  valuable  qualities  possessed 
by  Katharine's  one  true  friend,  tact  was  con- 
spicuous, and  she  exercised  it  on  the  present 
occasion.  She  selected  her  opportunity  well, 
and  she  employed  it  with  admirable  discretion. 
There  was  no  assumption  of  superiority,  no 
**  lecturing"  tone  in  the  grave,  kind  words  which 
she  addressed  to  Robert  Streightley's  wife,  and 
in  which  she  appealed  to  her  sense  of  right,  of 
duty,  of  delicacy,  and  of  gratitude.     Katharine 


could  not  deny  the  truth  of  any  thing  she  said. 
She  had  married  Robert  Streightley  because  he 
was  a  rich  man,  and  she  had  given  him  nothing 
in  return,  not  only  for  all  the  money,  but  for  all 
the  love  which  he  lavished  upon  her,  that  it  was 
in  her  power  to  withhold.  The  interview  was 
a  painful  one  to  both  parties — especially  painful 
to  Katharine,  who  had  to  hide  from  her  friend 
the  real  motive  which  had  actuated  her  in  her 
marriage  and  in  her  subsequent  conduct — a  mo- 
tive in  which  not  only  did  there  not  exist  the 
smallest  excuse,  but  which,  in  reality,  increased 
her  guiltiness  toward  the  man  whom  she  had 
married.  She  could  not  deny  the  truth;  she 
could  not  impugn  the  force  of  the  contrast  pre- 
sented by  his  conduct,  which  Mrs.  Stanbourne 
painted  to  her  in  all  the  glowing  colors  of  gen- 
erosity,' devotion,  patience,  and  forbearance. 
Katharine  felt,  as  she  promised,  that  she  never 
could  forget  the  picture  as  drawn  by  her  friend ; 
it  appealed  to  all  that  was  best  in  her  nature ; 
it  touched  her  innate  nobility  of  soul.  Nor  did 
she  forget  it :  in  the  time  to  come  she  bore  it, 
every  hue,  ef  cry  tint,  in  her  memory. 

Mrs.  Stanbourne  was  surprised  and  delighted 
at  the  result  of  her  hazardous  interposition. 

'*  I  will  not  pretend  to  feel  toward  him  what 
I  do  not  feel,*'  said  Katharine,  in  her  softest 
tones,  as  their  conversation  drew  to  a  close; 
"  but  I  will  be  more  considerate  of  him — I  will 
be  less  selfish — I  will  try  to  make  him  happier." 

'*Do  BO,  my  dear  Katharine,'*  said  her  faith- 
ful friend,  "and  depend  on  it,  your  own  happi- 
ness will  be  the  result.  You  have  only  to  do 
your  duty  to  your  husband,  and  the  feelings  to 
which  you  could  not  pretend,  and  ought  not  to 
feign,  will  arise  in  your  heart  spontaneously. 
Try  to  make  him  happy,  because  it  is  right  and 
you  owe  it  to  him,  and  yon  will  soon  find  your 
own  happiness  centred  in  him  as  his  is  in  yon.'* 

The  elder  lady  kissed  the  younger  gravely, 
and  left  her.  Katharine  covered  her  face  with 
her  hands  and  burst  into  tears.  She  very  rarely 
wept;  and  now,  though  she  thought,  **AhI  if 
she  only  knew — if  she  only  knew  that  love  is 
dead  for  me  I"  there  was  refreshment  in  the 
transient  passion  of  grief  and  self-reproach,  and 
a  new  dawn  of  better  days  in  the  frank  resolu- 
tion with  which  Katharine  determined  on  the 
fulfillment  of  her  promise. 

Mr.  Thacker's  promised  visit  to  Middlemeads 
was  duly  paid.  He  seldom  allowed  himself  a 
holiday ;  but  this  visit  was  an  a^eeable  com- 
bination of  pleasure  and  business,  in  which  he 
thought  he  might  very  safely  indulge.  Be* 
sides,  to  have  it  known  that  he  was  staying  with 
Streightley  of  Bullion  Lane;  to  have  letters 
addressed  to  and  to  date  them  from  <*  Middle- 
meads,  Bucks ;"  to  do  the  grand  seigneur  for  a 
few  days,  and  simultaneously  to  do  a  very  ex- 
cellent stroke  of  business— all  these  things  were 
pleasant  to  Daniel  Thacker's  soul.  He  arrived 
late,  only  in  time  to  dress  for  dinner,  during 
which  repast  he  contrived  to  impress  Mrs.  Stan- 
bonme,  next  to  whom  he  was  seated,  with  a  holy 
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horror  of  his  appearance,  manners,  and  convor- 
iation ;  for  Mr.  Thacker  had  what  his  sisters 
ivere  in  the  habit  of  calling  his  **  company  man- 
ners" toward  ladies,  and  which  consisted  either 
in  repulsive  insolence  and  wonld-bo  ^ircasm,  or 
rather  more  repalsive  adulation.  Sometliing 
bad  tended  to  put  Mr.  Thacker  into  great  spirits 
on  this  particular  evening.  The  dinner  had 
been  very  good,  the  wines  excellent ;  there  was 
an  air  of  luxuriant  refinement  all  around  him, 
and  his  immediate  proximity  to  Mrs.  Stan- 
bourne  was  specially  grateful.  He  knew  her 
as  a  woman  of  mark  even  among  persons  of 
mark ;  and  he  "  liked  that  kind  of  thing,  damme !" 
as  he  was  accustomed  to  remark  in  moments  of 
confidence.  It  mattered  little  to  him  that  he 
received  at  first  merely  polite  and  at  last  chill- 
ing monosyllabic  replies  to  his  advances;  he 
saw  his  way  toward  concocting  a  paragraph  for 
the  fashionable  weekly  paper  in  which  his  name 
should  be  included  among  a  list  of  "  swells'*  as 
being  entertained  at  Middlemeads ;  and  for  what 
Mrs.  Stanbonme  really  thought  of  him  he  cared 
but  little.  With  the  person  with  whom  it  was 
essential  to  him  that  he  should  stand  well  he 
made  much  greater  progress.  Before  the  ladies 
retired  for  the  night,  and  while  Katharine  was 
playing,  he  had  flung  himself  on  an  ottoman 
where  was  seated  Hester  Gould,  and  had  said, 
in  the  nearest  approach  to  a  cfemf-rotr  .which 
with  his  natural  nasal  intonation  he  could  com- 
mand, 

"  Are  you  an  early  riser,  Miss  Gould  ?" 

Hester  looked  at  him  with  a  little  astonish- 
'  ment,  and  without  the  slightest  affectation  of 
hauteur,  at  the  sudden  question,  and  replied, 
"Always,  Mr.  Thacker.  I  was  compelled,  as 
you  know — who  better  ? — to  get  up  early  to  go 
to  my  pupils ;  and  since  I  have  lost  the  neces- 
sity I  have  not  discontinued  the  practice." 

'*  That's  right ;  it's  a  good  habit,  though,  I 
suppose,  one  not  much  indulged  in  here.  How- 
ever, that's  so  much  the  better.  I  want  a  qaiet 
half-hour's  chat  with  you.  Could  you  be  in  the 
grounds  at  eight  to-morrow  morning?" 

A  properly-regulated  young  lady  would  have 
blushed  and  exclaimed  at  this  proposition;  a 
flirt  would  have  manipulated  her  fan,  and  nod- 
ded assent  behind  it.  Hester  Gould  was  nei- 
ther, and  did  neither.  She  simply  looked  Mr. 
Thacker  straight  in  the  face,  and  said  "Yes." 

"  All  right,"  said  Mr.  Thacker.  "  There's  a 
sun-dial,  or  something  of  the  kind,  I  think  I  no- 
ticed, at  the  end  of  the  house  which  fronts  the 
bay-window  of  this  room.  If  you  could  meet 
me  there  at  eight,  we  could  stroll  on  and  have 
our  talk  without  fear  of  interruption." 

To  which  Hester  Gould  merely  replied,  »*I 
know  it;  I  will  be  there." 

Daniel  Thacker  prided  himself  on  his  punc- 
tuality; but  when,  attired  in  an  unmistakably 
new  suit  of  morning-dress,  he  arrived  at  the 
tiysting-place  the  next  morning,  he  found  Miss 
Gould  there  before  him.  After  the  ordinary 
salutations  they  turned  their  backs  on  the  house, 
and  walked  on  side  by  side.    Then  Mr.  Thack- 


er told  her  that  since  she  had  been  pleased  to 
honor  him  with  her  confidence,  and  to  employ 
him  as  her  man  of  business,  he  had  been  inces- 
santly turning  in  his  mind  a  scheme  for  employ- 
ing some  of  the  large  sums  of  ready  money 
which  were  lying  at  her  command ;  and  that, 
after  great  cogitation,  and  while  he  was  even 
thoroughly  undecided  what  investment  to  rec- 
ommend to  her,  by  the  merest  chance  an  op- 
portunity had  offered  which  ought  not  to  be 
missed,  and  which,  unless  she  was  warped  by 
silly  sentimentality,  she  ought  certainly  to  profit ' 
by. 

Miss  Gould  listened  attentively,  and  then 
said,  "Unless  I  am  warped  by  silly  sentiment- 
ality? I  don't  think  that  would  ever  stand  in 
my  way,  Mr,  Thacker.  Of  what  nature  is  the 
investment  you  propose?" 

"A  mortgage  on  an  estate,  worth  at  least 
a  third  more  than  the  money  required  to  be 
raised." 

"There  seems  very  little  sentimentality  in 
that.  So  far  as  my  small  experience  of  busi- 
ness matters  goes,  I  can  not  conceive  any  thing 
more  safe  and  prosaic.  What  can  you  mean, 
Mr.  Thacker?  Is  it  a  case  of  widow  and  or- 
phan, or  of  family  estate  held  since  the  Con- 
quest passing  into  the  hands  of  a  parvenu  t  Be- 
lieve me,  I'm  adamant  on  both  those  points. 
If  husband  and  fiither  squanders  and  dissipates, 
widow  and  orphan  must  pay  the  penalty;  if 
Hugo  de  Fitzurse  is  sold  up,  why  should  not 
Jones  of  Manchester  buy  Bruin  Castle,  moat, 
portcullis,  battlements,  and  all?" 

Such  a  sentiment  as  this  delighted  Daniel 
Thacker  amazingly.  He  looked  at  his  compan- 
ion with  intense  admiration  as  he  said,  "  Of 
course;  why  not?  But  it's  scarcely  that  sort 
of  sentimentality  that  I  alluded  to.  Suppose 
the  estate  in  question,  on  the  mortgage  of  which 
the  money  was  to  be  lent,  had  belonged  to  a 
friend— ^ne  whom  you  had — liked  very  much  ; 
what  then  ?" 

"What  then?  Now  really,  my  dear  Mr. 
Thacker,  this  appears  to  me  to  be  slightly  child- 
ish. Of  course  I  should  be  extra  glad  to  know 
that  my  loan  of  the  money  had  been  serviceable 
to  my  friend.  He,  she,  or  it  would  be  glad  to 
know  that  I  had  good  security ;  and  as  to  the 
sentimentality  of  the  affair,  I  don't  see  the  least 
occasion  for  it,  unless  the  friend  could  not  pay, 
and  there  arose  a  necessity  for — what  do  you 
call  it? — foreclosing." 

Daniel  Thacker  laughed  outright — a  short, 
sharp,  shrill  laugh  of  intense  enjoyment.  *•  *•  Miss 
Gould,"  he  said,  "I  can  not  tell  you  how  im- 
mensely I  respect  you.  You  are  out  and  away 
the  best  woman  of  business  I  ever  met.  Then 
you  seem  to  entertain  this  notion  of  the  mort- 


If  you  prove  to  me  that  it  is  all  sound  and 
snflicient.  But  what  about  the  sentimentality  ? 
Where  is  the  estate  on  which  the  money  is  to 
be  lent?" 

"I  should  say,"  said  Mr.  Thacker,  stopping 
short,  and  looking  fixedly  at  her,  "I  should  say 
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that  at  this  moment  we  are  standing  in  ahout 
the  very  middle  of  it." 

Hester  Gould  had  stopped  when  her  compan- 
ion stopped ;  and  as  he  said  these  words  a  bright 
flush  overspread  her  cheeks,  and  a  bright  light 
flashed  into  her  eves.  That  was  all  the  outward 
and  visible  sign  of  the  prospect  which  Thacker*s 
speech  had  conjured  np.  Robert  Streightiey 
pressed  for  money — that  money  lent  by  her,  and 
not  repaid — she  the  mistress  of  that  much-vaunt- 
ed estate — she  the  heiress  in  due  course  of  time 
dispossessing  the  man  who  slighted,  and  hum- 
bliag  the  woman  who  rivaled  her.  All  these 
thoughts  glanced  through  Hester's  mind,  but 
the  only  sign  of  their  presence  was  tho  flush  of 
her  cheek  and  tho  gleam  of  her  eyes.  Daniel 
Thacker  marked  both,  but  it  was  not  his  game 
to  be  reckoned  appreciative  in  such  matters ;  so 
he  said, 

"You  are  silent,  Miss  Gould.  I  thought  my 
last  announcement  would  settle  the  question." 

'^Thon  yon  for  once  thought  wrong,  Mr. 
Thacker,"  said  Hester,  with  an  effort.  *'I  am 
sorry  to  hear  that  Mr.  Streightley  requires  this 
money,  though  probably  a  loan  under  such  cir- 
cumstances is  the  commonest  thing  in  his  expe- 
rience of  business.  I  am  glad  I  am  able  to  let 
him  have  it.  I  only  make  one  stipulation,  that 
my  name  does  not  appear  in  the  matter.  You 
will  lend  the  money,  if  you  please,  and  Mr. 
Streight — the  borrower  will  only  hear  of  you  in 
the  transaction.  Details  we  can  arrange  at  an- 
other opportunity.  Now  shall  we  turn  toward 
tho  house?" 

"  One  moment.  Miss  Gould.  Tm  a  bad  hand 
at  expressing  myself  in  this  kind  of  thing,  but 
— but — "  To  his  intense  astonishment,  Mr. 
Thacker  found  himself  turning  very  red  and 
stammering  audibly — *'but  the  fact  is,  that 
there  is  a  charm  about  yon  which — which — tho 
way  in  which  yon  adapt  yourself  to  business, 
and  your  kno^^^go  of  the  world ;  and — I  can 
assure  you  IVe  never  been  looked  upon  as  a 
marrying  man,  but  if  you  would  do  me  the  hon- 
or to  accept  my  hand,  I  would — " 

**  You  would  actually  sacrifice  yourself,"  said 
Hester,  with  a  slight  smile.  ''No,  Mr. Thack- 
er ;  I  must  say  no.  BelicTe  me,  I'm  fully  sens- 
ible of  the  honor,  but  I  think  we  know  a  little 
too  much  of  each  other  for  a  happy  match.  I 
should  not  care  very  much  to  be  rained  by  my 
husband  for  the  manner  in  which  I  'adapted 
myself  to  business,'  as  you  call  it,  and  Fve  little 
doubt  that  when  you  take  a  wife,  it  will  be  some 
pretty  girl  whose  want  of  '  knowledge  of  the 
world'  will  not  be  her  least  recommendation. 
No ;  we  will  be  very  good  friends,  if  you  please, 
and  as  my  man  of  business  you  will— but  let  us 
be  candid — ^you  will  always*  make  a  good  thing 
of  me,  without —  I  think  we  understand  each 
other  ?  And  to  this  plain  speech  Mr.  Thacker 
made  no  other  protest  than  a  shoulder-shrug. 

Before  Hester  Gould  went  to  bed  that  night 
she  stood  in  the  bay-window  of  her  room,  look- 
ing out  upon  the  garden  *and  the  park  beyond, 
bathed  in  the  bright  moonlight.   For  more  than 


a  quarter  of  an  hour  she  stood  thus,  calmly  con- 
templating the  scene  before  her.  Then  she  said, 
as  she  turned  away,  "Mistress  of  this  place, 
which  that  proud  woman  down  stairs  exults  so 
in ! — mistress  of  this  place,  and  Robert  Streight- 
ley's  creditor!  It  could  not  have  been  very 
deep-rooted,  my  love  for  that  man.  And  yet  I 
don't  know ;  I  think  at  one  time  it  equaled  my 
present  hate  of  him  —  and  of  her;  and  then, 
God  knows,  it  must  have  been  deep  enough !" 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

OITT    IMTELLIOENCE. 

Robert  Stbeightlet's  preoccupation  and 
loss  of  spirits  were  not  without  due  cause.  In 
the  half  hour  that  had  lapsed  between  his  part- 
ing with  his  wife  and  sister,  and  his  rejoining 
them  when  in  colloquy  with  the  Scotch  garden- 
er, he  had  gone  through  a  phase  of  mental  tor- 
ture such  as  he  had  never  before  experienced. 
The  Irish  gentleman  of  good  birth  and  vanish- 
ed fortunes,  who  comes  to  London  with  just  suf- 
ficient money  to  pay  his  entrance-fees  to  a 
fashionable  club,  to  keep  a  garret  in  St.  Alban's 
Place,  and  to  hire  a  hack  for  the  season  from  a 
livery-stable,  and  goes  in  to  win  the  heart,  or, 
at  all  events,  the  hand  of  an  heiress,  gets  to 
work  at  once,  finds  his  coup  manqu£  ever  so 
many  times  during  one  season,  and  soon  begins 
to  look  upon  his  rejection  as  a  mere  matter  of 
chance,  and  falls  back  on  the  grand  principle  of 
«  better  luck  next  time."  The  starving  student, 
living  from  hand  to  month  by  the  preparation 
of  badly-paid  work  from  grinding  booksellers, 
eats  his  ninepenny  plate  of  boiled  beef,  and  hur- 
ries back  to  tho  reading-room  of  the  British 
Museum,  convinced  that  the  day  will  come 
when  his  talent  shall  be  appreciated  and  remu- 
nerated as  it  should  be.  The  parish -doctor's 
assistant  sings  over  his  pestle,  and  slaps  his 
spatula  cheerfully  on  the  china  plate,  confident 
that  the  retired  Indian  nabob,  the  wealthy  widow 
with  the  quinsy,  the  measles-struck  child  of  the 
countess,  his  successful  care  of  all  or  one  of  whom 
will  insure  the  pair-horse  brougham,  the  M.D. 
degree,  and  the  house  in  SaviUo  Row,  are  all 
gradually  working  np  toward  him.  "Hope 
springs  eternal  in  tho  human  breast;**  and  so 
long  as  we  perceive  no  symptoms  of  diy-rot  in 
our  dearest  aspirations,  we  are  for  the  most  part 
content  to  grind  away,  fiicing  present  difficulties 
manfully,  and  awaiting  the  result.  But  if  you 
were  to  prove  to  the  Irish  gentleman  that  his 
fascinating  powers  were  on  the  wane ;  to  the 
student  that  his  overtaxed  brain  was  giving 
way ;  to  the  doctor's  assistant  that  he  was  evenr 
where  considered  a  hopeless  quack,  you  would 
cut  away  all  their  hold  on  life,  and  they  would 
be  whirled  into  that  abyss  of  despondency  in 
which  thousands,  similarly  unfortunate,  yearly 
perish. 

A  phase  of  torture  xeiry  much  allied  to  these 
described  was  being  undergone  by  Robert 
Streightley.    The  "transaction"  between  him 
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and  Mr.  Gayon,  under  which  Katharine  had  be- 
come bis  wife, 'was  constantly  rising  in  his 
mind,  and  the  heart-ache  consequent  thereon 
was  only  allayed  by  the  thought  that  his  posses- 
sion of  wealth  enabled  her  to  indulge  in  the  ex- 
travagance which  seemed  to  form  a  part  and 
parcel  of  her  life.  He  knew  thoroughly  well 
that,  under  her  father*s  influence,  he  had  won 
her  by  his  riches,  that  they  constitut€4  his  sole 
claim  to  respect  in  her  eyes,  that  the  fact  of  her 
having  made  '^  an  excellent  match,"  as  bruited 
abroad  by  Lady  Henmarsh  and  her  set,  meant 
that  she  had  married  a  City  man  in  a  large  way 
of  business  and  with  a  large  amount  of  ready 
money  at  command,  which  would  bo  at  her  dis- 
posal, and  enable  her  to  indulge  all  the  freaks 
and  vagaries  of  her  fancy.  It  was,  after  all,  a 
poor  shifting  foundation,  a  mere  quicksand,  on 
which  to  base  any  structure  of  future  happiness ; 
but  within  the  last  few  weeks,  marking  the  im- 
provement inliis  wife*8  spirits,  and  the  increase 
of  kindly  feelings  toward  him,  Robert  had  been 
content  ta  accept  it  at  all  events  as  an  install- 
ment of  conjugal  bliss,  and  had  flattered  him- 
self with  the  idea  that  when  Katharine  found 
all  her  thoughts  anticipated,  all  her  wishes  grat- 
ified, she  might  hare  some — he  did  not  like  to 
think  of  it  as  gratitude,  he  wanted  a  feeling 
with  a  warmer  name — toward  him  who  lived 
only  to  do  her  bidding. 

Feeling,  then,  against  all  his  hopes  and  at- 
tempts at  self-Kleception,  that  in  the  money 
which  he  was  enabled  to  place  at  his  wife's  com- 
mand, and  in  the  position  which  she  was  there- 
by enabled  to  obtain,  lay  his  only  chance  of  ob- 
taining favor  in  the  eyes  of  her,  to  gratify  whose 
every  whim  was  the  only  pleasure  of  his  life,  it 
may  be  imagined  with  what  feelings  Robert 
Streightley  read  through  a  letter  which  came  to 
him  by  the  same  post  as  brought  Hester  Gould's 
missive  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  chapter.  It 
was  from  his  confidential  clerk,  Mr.  Foster,  and 
ran  thus: 

«*  Dear  Sir,— Mr.  Delley,  the  City  editor  of 
the  Bullionist,  who,  as  you  know,  has  for  many 
years  supplied  the  house  with  reliable  informa- 
tion, called  in  at  2  P.M.  to  see  you ;  but,  learn- 
ing you  would  not  be  at  business  to-day,  he 
sent  for  me  to  your  private  room,  and  told  me 
he  understood  that  Messrs.  Needham,  Nick,  and 
Driver  were  in  a  very  shaky  state,  owing  to  the 
failure  of  the  Dublin  branch  of  their  bank,  an- 
nounced in  to-day's  City  Intelligence.  Know- 
ing how  heavy  our  account  was  against  them 
(£28,917  7s,  9d.),  I  started  off  at  once  to  Fen- 
church  Street,  but  found  the  doors  closed,  the 
shutters  up,  and  all  business  suspended.  Mr. 
Delley  has  been  here  just  now  (5  30  P.M.),  and 
talks  of  a  shilling  in  the  pound.  Old  Mr.  Nick's 
death,  and  the  large  sums  taken  out  of  the  bank 
by  Mr.  Ncedham  junior,  who  was  only  admitted 
as  a  partner  two  years  ago,  are  said  to  have  led 
to  the  wind-up.  Please  come  up  at  once,  if 
convenient.    Yonr  obedient  servant, 

J.  Foster." 
P 


When  Robert  Streightley  laid  down  this  let- 
ter his  hand  trembled,  his  mouth  was  parched, 
and  a  film  seemed  to  come  over  his  eyes.  It 
was  not  the  sum  lost,  thoi%b  that  was  very 
large,  but  a  horrid  sensation  crossed  him  that 
retribution  was  attacking  him  in  his  most  vul- 
nerable part ;  that  the  joints  in  his  armor  had 
been  spied  out  by  the  enemy,  and  that —  Good 
God !  if  he  were  to  lose  that  one  hold  upon  his 
wife's  gratitude  I  if  he  were  compelled  to  tell 
her  that  the  mere  wretched  subsistence  to  which 
she  had  been  sacrificed  was  a  sham  and  a  swin- 
dle, that  he —  Pshaw!  he  sank  down  in  his 
chair  as  these  thoughts  rushed  through  his 
mind ;  then  he  wiped  his  damp  brow  with  his 
handkerchief,  and  shook  himself  together  as  it 
were  with  one  strong  effort,  and  rising,  began 
to  pace  the  room.  What  a  weak,  cowardly 
fool  he  was,  he  thought,  thus  to  give  way  I  This 
was  a  blow  undoubtedly  —  what  some  of  the 
Stock-Exchange  fellows  called  a  '*  facer  ;'*  but 
what  of  that?  It  could  be  met;  and  even  if 
he  lost  all — if  things  turned  out  as  badly  as  Fos- 
ter predicted  —  well,  thirty  thousand  pounds 
would  not  shake  the  credit  of  Streightley  and 
Son.  The  mere  repetition  of  the  name  seemed 
to  rouse  up  innate  business  instincts  which  had 
been  slumbering  for  some  months — to  call  into 
action  all  those  qualities  which  had  made  the 
man  what  he  was ;  and  he  determined  vo  go  up 
to  the  City  at  once,  and  see  for  himself  how  the 
business  stood.  He  waited  for  a  minute  or  two 
until  Ellen  had  strayed  off  into  a  by-path  in 
search  of  some  fiower,  and  then  he  said  to  his 
wife, 

**I  must  leave  you,  Katharine,  for  a  short 
time — ^four-and-twenty  hours  or  so— not  longer, 
dear." 

His  voice  dropped,  and  quivered  a  little  with 
the  natural  emotion  which  he  felt.  He  looked 
tenderly  up  at  her,  and  drawing  near  her,  tight- 
ly laid  his  hand  on  her  arm.  She  was  binding 
together  a  few  flowers  as  he  joined  her.  She 
did  not  cease  from  her  little  task ;  but  as  she 
leisurely  made  the  knot,  and  drew  it  tight  with 
her  tee|h,  she  said,  without  looking  up, 

'*0h,  indeed  I  business,  I  suppose?" 

Robert  Streightley  started  as  though  he  had 
been  shot.  What  else  could  he  have  expected? 
Did  he  anticipate  a  few  tender  words  of  regret 
at  his  necessitated  absence ;  a  tear  or  two  dim- 
ming the  bright  eyes ;  a  little  pouting  or  peev- 
ishness at  being  left  alone  ?  Did  he  imagine 
that  his  wife  might  have  made  some  inquiry  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  business  which  caused  him 
to  absent  himself  for  twenty-four  hours  from  his 
home?  Such  might  have  been  the  case  in 
those  preposterous  matches  which  are  arranged 
thoughtlessly  and  frivolously  by  two  young  peo- 
ple without  calling  their  elders  into  council — ^in 
those  ridiculous  unions  of  hearts.  But  there 
was  nothing  in  Robert  Streightley's  bargain,  so 
clause  in  his  bond,  to  warsant  his  expectation 
of  any  thing  of  the  kind.  '*  To  have  and  to 
hold,"  certainly ;  but  to  .  create  sympathy,  to 
awaken  interest—no  mention  of  either  of  these 
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iaperflnities  in  the  marriage  contract.  80  he 
simply  said,  '<  Yes,  dear,  business,"  and  laid  his 
lips  to  her  check,  and  ordered  his  clothes  to  be 
packed,  and  drove'  away  to  the  station. 

He  was  nncomfbrtable,  vacillating,  wretched 
all  through  the  journey,  bnihe  became  his  old 
self  as  he  entered  his  offices.  As  the  door  of  his 
prirate  room  closed  behind  him,  as  he  mariced 
the  letters  lying  unopened  on  his  desk,  as  he 
took  his  seat  in  the  birch-framed,  cane-bottom- 
ed  chair  which  had  been  his  seat  ever  since  he 
6r8t  assumed  his  junior  partnerahip,  and  as  he 
saw  old  Foster  standing  at  his  elbov,  with  his 
paper  of  memoranda  in  his  hand  ready  to  read 
from,  Robert  Streightley  felt  more  genuine 
pleasure  than  he  had  for  months.  The  mere 
fact  of  there  being  a  difficulty — a  hitch — some- 
thing toward  the  elucidation  of  which  the  play 
of  his  business  talents  might  tend — gave  him 
life ;  the  gcauKa  certamnU  inspired  him ;  and 
ho  set  to  work  with  such  a  zest,  that  old  Foster, 
who  had  been  shaking  his  head  dolefully  for  the 
past  few  months,  and  thinking  to  himself — he 
would  not  have  breathed  such  an  opinion  for  the 
world — that  the  glories  of  the  great  house  of 
Streightley  and  Son  were  on  the  wane,  took 
fresh  heart,  and  indulged  that  evening  in  the 
enormity  of  an  extra  half  pint  of  stout  at  the 
chop-house  where  he  took  his  dinner,  in  token 
of  hU  delight 

Robert  Streightley  had  not  been  more  than  a 
couple  of  hours  at  work,  when  a  junior  clerk 
entered,  and  told  him  that  Mr.  Guyon  was  out- 
side in  a  cab,  and  had  called  to  know  if  Mr. 
Streightley  was  in  town.  Bidden  to  show  Mr. 
Guyon  in,  the  junior  clerk  retired,  immediately 
returning  with  Mr.  Guyon,  looking  ten  years 
younger  than  when  Robert  had  last  seen  him — 
with  his  brown-black  whiskers,  and  hair  a  little 
red-rusty  from  travel ;  with  the  strong  trace  of 
a  silvery  beard ;  with  a  rakish  Glengarry  cap  on 
his  head,  a  traveling  suit  and  a  courier's  bag  on 
his  body.  He  entered  with  his  usual  impulsive^ 
bound,  and  had  Streightley  by  both  hands  al- 
most before  the  latter  knew  he  had  entered. 

**The  merest  chance,  my  dear  Robert — the 
merest  chance  that  I  should  have  called  in  to- 
day. Returning  from  Paris  by  the  tidal,  and 
having  to  stop  at  that  most  confounded  of  all 
confounded  stations,  London  Bridge,  and  hav- 
ing to  go  through  this  cursed  City  —  no  offense 
to  you,  my  dear  boy,  but  it*s  a  dreadful  hole— I 
thought  I*d  just  drop  ih  and  see  whether  yon 
were  in  town." 

Mr.  Streightley  assured  Mr.  Guyon— a  some- 
what supererogatory  assurance — that  he  was  in 
town,  adding,  of  which  there  was  no  such  corrob- 
orative testimony,  that  he  was  glad  to  see  him. 

''And  Katharine?*'  asked  Mr.  Guyon,  care- 
fully smoothing  his  chin  with  his  hand,  and 
looking  up  under  his  eye-glass  at  his  son-in-law 
—«  Katharine  is  well?" 

Katharine  was  quite  well,  Mr.  Streightley 
thanked  Mr.  Guyon. 

Mr.  Gnyon  devoutly  thanked  heaven  for  that 
All  the  traces  of  that  horrible— eh?  at 


Martigny— quite  gone,  eh  ?  Thought  he  should 
never  have  been  able  to  dress  himself  that  room- 
ing when  he  opened  Streightley's  note  about 
Katharine's  illness.  His  man  thought  he  was 
going  to  have  a  fit,  and  wanted  to  hasten  for  a 
doctor.  Told  the  man  he  was  a  consummate 
ass;  that  xvhat  he,  Mr.  Guyon,  was  sufiering 
from  was  feelings;  and  what  the  devil  did  he, 
the  man,  know  about  them !  And  Katharine 
was  well;  and  their  place,  Middlemcads — eh? 
—  was  perfection?  Oh,  he*d  heard  it  here, 
there,  and  every  where.  Saw  Roger  Chevers  at 
Boulogne,  en  pcusanty  and  heard  him  say  what 
a  lovely  place  it  was,  and  how  leaving  it  had 
smashed  up  his  old  governor,  root  and  branch. 
He  was  always  talking  of  it,  sir  •*  said  Roger — 
and  wondering  whether  they'd  cut  into  the  ave- 
nue,.or  whether  they  left  that  view  clear  top  of 
Two-Ash  Hill,  looking  out  the  south  way ;  or 
whether  they'd  put  the  stables  in  order,*  or  built 
others  where  the  Red  Barn  stood.*  That's  what 
he  should  have  done,  if  that  cursed  Braziliaa 
mine  had  only  turned  up  trumps !  "  Poor  old 
Gov!  he'll  never  forget  MIddlemeads!"  said 
honest  Roger,  who  drowned  all  thought  of  hit 
lost  patrimony  iu  cheap  brandy  and  the  delights 
of  perpetual  pool,  and  dances  at  the  JKtabRsaf 
ment  de»  Bains* 

Ignoring  the  opinions  and  speculations  of 
Mr.  Roger  Chevers,  Robert  Streightley  acknowl- 
edged that  Middlemcads  was  a  fine  place,  and 
that  he  thought  it  had  improved  since  it  bad 
been  in  his  hands. 

"  Of  course,  my  dear  Robert,  of  course !"  said 
Mr.  Guyon;  ''your  princely  munificence,  and 
what  I  think  I  may  say — ^although  my  own  child 
is  in  question  —  Katharine*s  excdlent  taste^ 
would  be  certain  to  do  wonders  for  any  place  to 
which  both  could  be  simultaneously  applied. 
AileZf  ioujourSf  la  jeuntast!  a  French  phrase 
which  is  roughly  but  not  inadequately  rendered 
by  our  own  maxim  of  'Go  it  while  you're 
young!'  As  for  me,  Pm  an  old  bird — ^an  old 
bird,  begad,  come  back  to  an  empty  nest,  to  find 
the  sticks  and  the  straw  and  all  that,  but  my 
young  fledgling  flown. "  Mr.  Guyon  seemed  quite 
affected  at  the  allusion  which  he  had  thus  made, 
and  turned  away  his  head,  touching  his  eyes 
lightly  with  bis  handkerchief. 

'*!  trust  you  will  have  no  cause  to  repent  of 
your  sanction  to  your  daughter's  flight,  Mn 
Guyon,*'  said  Streightley,  in  i(  somewhat  mark- 
ed tone.  '*  You  recollect,  before  she  lefk  your 
roof,  that—" 

"  My  dear  Robert !  my  dear  Robert ! "  inter- 
posed the  old  gentleman,  "do  you  think  I  have 
forgotten  the  confidence  in  which  I  told  you 
that  I  was  unworthy  of  the  blessing  of  such  a 
daughter — that  I  was  by  nature  more  fitted  for 
— ^for  less  domestic  delights?  And  indeed  I— 
in  Paris  I  have  enjoyed  myself  most  amazinly, 
most  amaadnly !  That  fellow,  sir— whom  I  reck- 
lect,  when  he  lived  in  King  Street — used  to 
drive  a  doosid  good  cab,  I  recklect,  he  certainly 
has  improved  Paris  wonderfully.  But  it's  hor- 
ribly eacpensive,  my  dear  boy,  horribly  ezpens- 
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ire.  I— Iran  ratber  sliort  before  I  came  away, 
and  I  was  obliged  to  draw  on  jon  for  a  hand- 
red — I  was  indeed  1" 

Strelghtley*8  face  looked  reiy  stern  as  he 
heard  this.  *'  Do  I  understand  yon  to  say  that 
yon  haTo  drawn  a  bill  on  me  for  a  hundred 
pounds,  Mr.  Guy  on  ?" 

**  Yes,  my  dear  boy,  at  a  month ;  it*ll  bo 
due-»' 

<*That  is  a  liberty  which  T  permit  no  one  to 
take,  and  which  must  never  be  repeated.** 

"A  liberty,  Robert?" 

"A  liberty,  Mr.  Guyon.  Any  man  who 
draws  a  bill  on  another  without  first  asking  his 
friend's  permission,  takes  what  we  of  the  City 
think  an  unwarrantable  liberty.  I  am  sure  you 
erred  in  ignorance ;  but  I  must  ask  you  to  put 
a  stop  entirely  to  what  seems  to  have  become  a 
habit  with  you — a  reliance  on  me  for  money.  I 
can  not  make  you  any  farther  advances,  at  least 
for  the  present." 

This  was  a  great  blow  for  Mr.  Guyon,  who 
had  been  boasting,  as  was  his  wont,  among  his 
English  acquaintances  in  Paris  of  the  great 
wealth  and  generosity  of  his  son-in-law.  Nor 
had  his  French  friends  been  unenlightened  on 
the  subject ;  •*  eel  a  milyonair— -com  voter  Ros- 
child  Tons  savvy,"  the  old  gentleman  had  re> 
marked  with  great  self-satisfaction.  And  now 
to  find  his  milch-cow  refusing  her  supply,  and, 
ns  it  were,  threatening  him  with  her  horns  and 
heels,  was  any  thing  but  pleasant.  However, 
Mr.  6uyon*s  temperament  was  light  and  c1hs« 
tic ;  he  thought  this  determination  of  Streight- 
ley's  would  not  last ;  that  some  business  mat- 
ters had  *'  put  him  out;"  that  his  an^cr  would 
soon  ''blow over;*'  so  he  assured  his  son-in-law 
that  he  would  remember  what  he  had  said ;  and 
shaking' hands  fervently  with  him,  skipped  back 
to  the  cab,  with  the  pleasant  feeling  that  at  least 
a  quarter  of  the^hundred  pounds  so  judiciously 
drawn  was  at  that  moment  safe  in  his  trowsers- 
pocket. 

Then  Robert  Streightley  called  Foster  into 
his  room,  and  over  books  and  ledgers,  and  com- 
mercial documents  of  all  kinds,  they  held  a  con- 
sultation which  lasted  until  late  in  the  after- 
noon, and  which  proved  to  them  both  that  the 
financial  position  of  Streightley  and  Son  had  re- 
cently had  tlie  hardest  blow,  in  the  stopping  of 
Messrs.  Nick's  bank,  which  it  had  received  since 
it  commenced  operations  of  any  magnitude. 

*'  It  comes  at  an  awkward  time  too  for  yon, 
sir,"  said  old  Mr.  Foster.  <'  We  wanted  all  the 
ready  cash  we  could  lay  our  hands  on  just  now; 
there  are  the  calls  on  the  Benares  Railroad,  and 
the  deposits  upon  the  Indian  Peninsular— we*re 
pretty  deep  in  both  of  them — and  there's  six 
thousand  for  the  lease  in  Portland  Place,  which 
of  course  must  be  paid  at  once.  However, 
there's  no  reason  to  hold  the  Indian  lines; 
they're  both  at  a  high  premium;  and  as  this 
bothering  bank  has  crippled  us  for  a  bit,  perhaps 
we  had  better  sell  and—" 

'*Not  one  share,  Foster  I  not  a  single  share  I 
we'll  stand  to  our  guns,  and  the  money  shall  be 


forthcoming  when  it*s  wanted,  I'll  take  care 
of  that.  'Forward!'  has  been  the  motto  of 
Streightley  and  Son,  Foster,  as  you  know  very 
well,  and  they're  not  going  to  change  it  now ! 
You  shall  see  the  thirty  thousand  replaced,  ay, 
and  doubled,  before  you  retire  on  a  pension, 
Foster,  I  promise  you." 

**  There  never  was  any  one  like  you,  Mr. 
Robert,"  said  the  old  man,  his  eyes  sparkling 
with  pleasure ;  "when  you  say  a  thing  will  be, 
I  know  it  will  be,  ay,  as  sure  as  the  Bank  of  En- 
gland." And  so  closed  the  business  consulta- 
tion. 

The  lease  of  the  house  in  Portland  Place, 
which  Mr.  Foster  had  alluded  to,  was  one  of 
Robert  Streightley's  wedding- presents  to  his 
bride.  They  must  have  a  town-housc,  of  course 
—  one  befitting  her  position  in  society;  and 
partly  because  of  its  proximity  to  her  father's 
residence,  partly  because  the  substantial  appear- 
ance of  the  Portland -Place  honses,  and  the 
knowledge  that  they  had  been  for  years  in  great 
demand  among  the  moneyed  classes,  pleased 
him,  he  bought  the  lease  of  this  house  then  in 
the  market,  had  the  house  splendidly  decorated 
while  they  were  away,  and  on  their  return  home 
had  given  Katharine  carte  blanche  as  to  its  fur- 
niture. Katharine  had  gone  twice  to  London 
during  their  stay  at  Middlemcads,  and  had  held 
long  consultations  with  the  upholsterer,  but  Rob- 
ert had  not  seen  the  house  since  he  had  pur- 
chased it. 

He  walked  there  now ;  and  though  It  was 
still  in  disorder,  he  was  astounded  at  the  mng- 
nificence  of  the  decorations  and  the  splendor  of 
the  furniture.  Under  the  direction  of  Katha- 
rine's excellent  taste,  the  carte  hfanche  given  to 
the  upholsterer  had  worked  wonders.  No  duch- 
ess could  have  had  a  more  perfectly-appointed 
house,  with  nothing  new  or  perky-looking  about 
it :  for  what  would  be  the  use  of  money  nowa- 
days if  it  could  not  purchase  antiquity  in  every 
thing  save  family  ?  and  even  that  can  be  manu- 
factured to  order  at  the  Herald's  College.  So 
Robert  Streightley  walked  in  pleased  astonish- 
ment among  Ihe  high-backed  chairs  in  the  din- 
ing-room, and  past  the  dark  oak  bookcases  in 
the  library,  and  through  the  pale-green  draw- 
ing-rooms with  the  lovely  hangings,  the  elegant 
portihes,  the  buhl  cabinets,  the  splendid  glasses, 
the  ^tageres,  and  all  the  knickknackery  of  up- 
holstery. It  was  in  this  last  paradise  that  Mr. 
Streightley  found  one  of  the  partners  of  the  up- 
holstery firm,  a  gentlemanly-looking  man,  who 
was  surveying  his  men's  work  with  much  com- 
placency. He  bowed  to  Robert,  and  hoped  he 
was  pleased  with  what  had  been  done.  Mr. 
Streightley  expressed  himself  as  thoroughly  sat- 
isfied ;  and  Mr.  Clinch  then  ventured  to  hope 
that  he  should  not  be  considered  troublesome  if 
he  were  to  ask  for  a  check — not  for  the  total,  of 
conrse-^just  something  on  account,  as  work- 
men's wages  must  be  paid,  etc.  Certainly; 
what  amount  did  Messrs.  Clinch  require  ?  Mr. 
Walter  Clinch  ''for  self  and  partners"  ventured 
•to  name  the  sum  of  twelro  hundred  pounds. 
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Mr.  Streightley,  after  the  Bmallest  possible  start, 
made  a  memorandum  in  his  pocket-book,  and 
said  that  a  check  should  be  sent  the  next  day. 

Twelve  hundred  pounds  for  decorations  and 
furniture — '*on  account"  too,  showing  that  there 
was  perhaps  as  much  again  to  pay !  Katharine 
had  certainly  understood  the  word  carte  bianche 
in  its  widest  and  most  liberal  sense.  Twelve 
hundred  pounds !  and  until  his  marriage  he  had 
lived  in  a  little  Brixton  villa,  the  entire  furni- 
ture of  which  was  not  worth  one  third  of  the 
sum.  Should  he  speak  to  his  wife  —  should 
he —  Not  he !  now  she  was  his  wife,  why  was 
she  his  wife  ?  Simply  for  the  sake  of  his  money 
— that  money  which  he  had  placed  at  her  com- 
mand. The  one  happiness  that  he  could  offer 
her  was  the  power  of  spending  money,  and  should 
he  refuse  her  that?  The  only  salve  that  he 
could  apply  to  his  never-quiet  conscience  was 
that  he  had  been  enabled  to  supply  her  with  the 
means  of  gratifying  extravagant  tastes  which 
must  have  remained  ungratified  had  she  mar- 
ried that  —  had  she  made  that  match  which 
seemed  so  imminent  when  he  had  that  never-to- 
be-forgotten  interview  with  Mr. Guyon.  No! 
Katharine  had  married  him  because  he  was  a 
rich  man,  and  a  rich  man  he  must  remain  to 
her.  Besides,  after  all,  what  was  her  expendi- 
ture ?  what  were  these  few  hundred  pounds  to 
him  ?  This  horrible  bank  business  had  fright- 
ened him,  he  supposed ;  had  it  not  happened, 
should  he  have  given  the  smallest  thought  to 
such  a  trifle  as  Mr.  Clinch's  account  ? 

Neverthlcss,  all  that  he  had  said  to  Foster  he 
determined  on  carrying  out.  There  should  be 
no  **  drawing-in  their  horns,"  no  curtailment  in 
the  operations  of  Streightley  and  Son.  The 
money  necessary  to  meet  this  bank  failure  must 
be  raised  somehow.  He  could  get  it  in  the  City 
at  an  hour*s  notice.  From  the  Bank  of  En- 
gland downward  there  were  plenty  of  establish- 
ments ready  to  help  the  old-established  firm. 
But  such  matters  are  talked  of  in  the  City, 
chatted  over  in  the  Bank  parlor,  whispered  on 
'Change,  give  matter  for  gossip,  and  shoulder- 
shrugs,  and  eyebrow-liftings;  and£obert's  spir- 
it shrunk  from  the  idea  that  he  or  his  firm  could 
form  the  subject  of  any  such  speculations.  And 
yet  the  money  mhst  be  had.  Where  could  he 
turn  for  it?  Ah !  a  lucky  thought.  That  man — 
Mr.  Guyon 's  friend^— what  was  his  name  ?  Thack- 
er;  a  shrewd,  clear-headed,  clever  man.  Ho 
would  go  and  see  him,  and  talk  the  matter  over. 


CHAPTER  XVni. 

THE  Bm>  OF  THIS  CLEW. 

Ai«D  what  was  Charles  Yeldham  doing  with 
himself  during  all  these  months  ?  What,  in- 
deed, saye  pursuing  his  *Ureadmill,*'  daily  in- 
creasing in  reputation  and  practice,  and  accu- 
mulating more  and  more  money  for  little  Con- 
stance's  dowry.  The  attorney's  clerks  who 
climbed  np  his  black  staircase  were  more  nu- 


merous than  ever.  Though  never  relaxing 
from  his  work  for  five  minutes  more  than  usual, 
he  found  himself  compelled  day  by  day  to  post- 
pone the  acceptance  of  cases,  with  the  alterna- 
tive of  rejecting  them  altogether ;  and  by  the 
sheer  force  of  perseverance  and  industry  he  was 
on  the  high  road  to  fame  and  wealth.  He  did 
not  relax  now  any  thing  like  so  much  as  when 
his  old  chum  Gordon  Frere  shared  his  chambers 
with  him :  there  were  no  five  minutes  of  chat, 
and  chaff,  and  raillery ;  no  listening  to  poor 
Gordon's  confidences  on  love,  debt,  future  ca^ 
reer,  now.  The  only  time  which  Charley  Yeld- 
ham allowed  himself  for  talking  of  unprofession- 
al matters  was  the  half  hour  during  which  he 
smoked  his  final  pipe,  and  drank  his  glass  of 
grog  before  going  to  bed,  and  then  he  would 
pass  in  review  the  curious  events  that  bad  hap* 
pened  eight  months  before,  and  wonder  .at  and 
reason  over  them.  Three  men  running  after 
one  girl — three !  Well,  he  could  hardly  count 
himself,  though  certainly  he  had  thought  more 
about  Katharine  Guyon  than  of  any  other  wom- 
an before  or  since  (and,  let  it  be  noted,  that  at 
this  stage  of  his  reflections  he  invariably  pro- 
duced from  his  desk  a  photographic  cm'ie  which 
he  had  obtained  of  her,  and  gazed  at  it  with 
great  tenderness) — two  men,  we'll  say,  in  hot 
pursuit,  and  Bob  Sobersides  winning  the  race ! 
She  must  have  been  an  outrageous  flirt,  that 
Miss  Guyon,  though !  Dear  old  Charley  Yeld- 
ham, with  all  his  partiality,  his  romantic  fond- 
ness for  Katharine,  is  constrained  to  admit— -an 
outrageous  flirt.  Did  not  she  carry  on  with 
poor  Gordon,  fooling  him  to  the  top  of  his  bent ; 
meeting  him  at  the  Opera,  at  Botanical  fetes,  at 
balls,  and  what  not ;  flower  from  her  bouquet, 
hand-pressure,  appointment  for  the  next  day  ? 
And,  after  all,  did  she  not  whistle  him  down  the 
wind,  throw  him  away  as  one  does  a  split-pen, 
and  marry  Robert  Streightley^  Ay,  ay  I  ay, 
ay  !  Better  the  old  desk  and  the  long  **  tread- 
mill"— better  the  flirtations  with  attorneys,  and 
bilUta'daux  from  Bedford  Row,  all  of  which  have 
some  satisfactory  result,  at  least,  than  the  pin- 
ning of  your  faith  on  a  woman's  word,  and  the 
breaking  of  your  heart  by  a  woman's  tricks! 
Aftqr  all,  it  was  perhaps  letter  that  such  a  girl 
should  have  married  such  a  man  as  Robert 
Streightley.  His  steadiness  would  guide  and 
control  her ;  his  wealtli  would  enable  her  to  in- 
dulge her  taste  for  extravagance ;  and  her  dash 
and  beauty  would  give  pleasant  status  among 
his  acquaintance.  Nothing  of  that  kind  could 
have  happened  had  she  married  poor  Gordon 
Frere.  Both  young,  extravagant,  and  reckless ; 
both  accustomed  to  have  their  own  way;  both 
fond  of  flirtation ;  neither  understanding  the 
theoiy  of  ''give  and  take" — dear  me  I  dear  me ! 
thought  Charley  Yeldham  to  himself,  when  the 
honeymoon  was  over,  that  would  have  been  a 
disastrous  business  and  a  wretched  metiage. 
He  had  had  several  letters  from  Gordon,  then 

private  secretary  to  Lord ^  acting  minister 

at  Rudolfstadt ;  letten  full  of  complaints,  which 
were  ladicroui  to  the  teader,  though  evidently 
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ioaaffisrable  to  the  writer.  "  It's  a  dnll,  wearf- 
ing,  dreary  place,  dear  old  bo  j,**  said  Gordon ; 
**a  beast] J  hole,  irith  no  one  bnt  besotted  Ger- 
mans to  talk  to,  who  all  are  either  professors, 
when  thejr  bore  jou  to  death  with  their  meta- 
physical cant,  or  half-fed  dragoon  officers,  who 
make  yon  long  to  kick  them  for  their  infernal 
impertinence.  Old  Wigsby,  who  has  nothing 
to  do,  and  who  never  opens  a  book  or  gives 
what  onght  to  be  his  brains,  but  what  I  firmly 
belieye  is  either  tow  or  wool,  the  smallest  exer- 
cise, passes  his  days  in  calling  on  the  Fran  Ober 
Consistorial  Directorin  or  the  Hochgebomer 
Herr,  and  his  nights  in  sitting  in  their  wretched 
twopenny  theatres  listening  to  their  squealing 
singers.  Ho  expects  me  to  attend  him  on  both 
occasions,  and  airs  himself  to  this  German-silver 
nobility,  this  veneered  hctuie  noblesse^  in  his  pa- 
tronage of  mc,  d — n  him  (that's  by  way  of  pa^ 
renthesis).  On  Wednesday  nights  we  go  to  the 
Jager  H^f,  where  the  Duke  von  Friedenstein 
lives  when  he  Is  visible ;  and  the  entertainments 
there  are  something  which  would  bo  too  much 
even  for  you,  Charley,  old  fellow — and  you  know 
you  can  stand  a  lot  in  the  way  of  dullness !  The 
old  dnko  stands  at  the  end  of  a  big  room,  and 
bows  away  like  mad  to  every  one  who  comes  in, 
until  I  wonder  how  his  old  spine  holds  out ;  and 
then  the  company  wander  through  the  rooms, 
and  look  at  the  curios  and  the  pictures  in  the 
Knnst  Kammer,  which  they've  all  of  them  seen 
a  thousand  times  before ;  and  then  the  squeal- 
ing singers  from  the  theatre  tune  up  and  shriek 
away  for  dear  life  in  the  music  gallery.  And 
then  there's  not  a  bad  supper  of  a  queer  kind : 
big  hams,  and  potato  salad  and  herring  salad, 
and  hot  salmon  and  cold  jelly,  and  cold  rice 
and  jam,  and  some  very  decent  light  wines; 
and  it's  all  over  by  ten  o'clock,  and  we're  off  to 
bed.  Old  Wigsby  goes  to  these  lets-off  en  grande 
tentte,  and  is,  I  am  sure,  seriously  grieved  that 
etiquette  does  not  permit  him  to  wear  his  court 
suit.  He  is  the  most  stupendous  ass  yon  can 
conceive,  and  is  always  haranguing  me  about 
*  the  position  of  a  diplomatist,'  and  the  *  repre- 
sentative of  her  Britannic  majesty ;'  he  makes 
a  pr€cis  of  his  washing^bills,  and  tells  mo  that 
Lord  Falmerston  would  not  'suffer  my  hand- 
writing, which  is  frivolous  and  unformed.' 
What  the  deuce  do  I  care  ?  I  only  wish- 1 
was  back  in  England — not  for  tho  reasons 
which  you  probably  assign  for  the  wish.  All 
that  is  past  and  gone,  and  I  sometimes  grow 
hot  all  over  when  I  think  of  the  melo-dramatic 
farewell  which  I  took  of  you,  my  dear  old  Char- 
ley, at  the  London  Bridge  station.  I  was  an 
idiot  then ;  bnt  now  that  fire  has  burnt  out,  and 
left  very  cold  ashes.  I  hope  Mrs.  Streightley 
is  well  and  happy,  with  her  charming  husband. 
Tou'll  grin  at  this,  yon  old  skeptic,  but  on  my 
honor  it's  true.  I  haven't  the  smallest  shadow 
of  regret  for  K.  G.,  and  I  don't  care  one  straw 
for  any  wom^n  in  the  world ;  but  I  do  long  to 
he  out  of  this  infernal  place,  to  be  rid  of  old 
Wigsby,  and  his  pomposity,  and  patronage,  and 
to  be  oat  of  earshot  of  thb  hard  grating  German 


cackle,  which  sometimes  makes  me  stop  my  ears 
and  kick  with  sheer  rage.  How  are  the  old 
chambers  looking,  and  how  is  their  old  owner  ? 
Oh,  if  I  could  only  put  my  hands  on  his  dear 
old  broad  shoulders,  and  have  half  an  hour's 
chat  with  him,  it  would  do  me  a  deal  of  good  I 
Yours  always,— G.  F." 

£x  uno  disce  omnes.  This  was  a  specimen  of 
Gordon  Frere's  letters,  and  the  perusal  of  which 
left  Charley  Yeldham  any  thing  but  satisfied 
with  his  friend's  position.  It  was  a  good  thing 
to  think  that  he  was  cured  of  his  love  infatua- 
tion — ^so  cured  that  he  could  write  calmly  and 
even  kindly  of  the  traitress  and  his  successful 
rival ;  but  the  monotony  of  his  life,  and  the  dull 
dreariness  of  Rudolfstadt,  were  evidently  eating 
into  his  soul.  Ko  good  could  come  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  such  distasteful  work ;  and  if  Gor- 
don Frere's  career  were  to  be  any  thing  but  one 
of  blighted  hopes  and  miserable  vegetating,  he 
must  begin  anew,  and  that,  too,  with  all  possible 
speed.  So  Yeldham,  after  cogitating  deeply  over 
the  matter,  at  last  wrote  to  his  friend,  and  told 
him  he  felt  that  the  sooner  he  put  an  end  to  the 
business  in  which  he  was  at  present  engaged, 
the  better  it  would  be  for  him,  and  the  greater 
likelihood  he  would  have  in  adopting  some  new 
profession,  which  he  might  pursue  with  pleasure 
and  profit  to  himself.  It  was  evident  that  Gor- 
don was  wasting  his  life  at  Rudolfstadt,  and  his 
friend's  advice  to  him  was  to  make  his  adieux 
to  his  patron  Wigsby,  and  return  at  once  to 
London.  Hero  the  old  chambers  were  ready 
to  receive  him  ;  and  if  he  were  to  make  up  his 
mind  to  go  to  the  bar,  Yeldham  thought  he 
might  do  well  enough.  "I  don't  mean  to  say 
that  you'll  soon  be  attorney  general,  young  fel- 
low, or  that  your  opinions  are  likely  to  outweigh 
Chitty's;  but  yon  used  to  be  fluent  enough  at 
the  Apollo  Debating  Society ;  you've  a  certain 
knowledge  of  the  world,  and  unparalleled  impu- 
dence ;  and  with  the  possession  of  these  quali- 
ties, and  with  the  aid  which  I  can  give  yon 
among  the  attorneys,  I  think  you're  likely  be- 
fore long  to  be  able  to  gain  your  bread  and 
cheese  at  the  Old  Bailey:  at  all  events,  you 
will  be  in  London,  where  a  man  ought  to  be,  if 
ever  he  wants  to  profit  by  chances ;  and  you'll 
be  relieved  from  that  harassing  depression  which 
seems  to  me  to  be  sapping  your  character,  and 
rendering  you  utterly  degenerate." 

It  was  a  great  relief  to  honest  Charles  Yeld- 
ham's  mind  to  find  that  Gordon  Frere  had  so 
readily,  and,  to  all  appearance,  so  effectually  got 
over  his  disappointment  in  regard  to  Kathorine. 
Often  an3  often,  in  the  few  leisure  minutes 
stolen  from  his  work,  had  Yeldham  rat,  with  his 
pipe  in  his  mouth,  pondering  over  the  curious 
history  of  Robert  Streightlcy's  marriage,  and 
wondering  how  it  might  be  influenced  by  Frere's 
return ;  for,  recluse  as  he  was,  unworldly  in  tho 
"  society"  sense,  and  nearly  entirely  given  up  to 
his  work,  Yeldham  knew  enough  of  human  na- 
ture to  feel  perfectly  certain  that  the  marriago 
which  Mr.  Guyon  so  prided  himself  in  having 
brought  about  was  no  love-match ;  that  Streight- 
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ley  was  by  no  means  the  kind  of  man  to  have 
awakened  any  passion  in  the  breast  of  sach  a 
woman  as  Katharine ;  and  that  when  any  strong 
opposing  influence  might  be  brought  into  play, 
his  tenure  on  her  fealty  would  be  slight  indeed. 
The  only  thing  that  puzzled  Yeldham  was  how 
the  marriage  had  been  managed,  and  how  Kate's 
consent  to  it  had  been  obtained.  Unless  Gor- 
don Frere*s  vanity  was  most  self-deeeptire,  this 
girl  had  undoubtedly  been  hotly  in  love  with 
him  within  an  ace  of  her  engagement  to  Streigfat- 
ley.  She  was  not  by  any  means  the  Sort  of  girl 
to  be  prevailed  upon  by  parental  coaxings  or 
threats  (though  her  father  was  exactly  the  man 
to  employ  both) ;  and  Hobert  had  only  bis  hon- 
esty of  purpose,  which  was  nothing  to  women  in 
general — and  his  wealth,  which  was  nothing  to 
this  woman  in  particular  —  to  back  his  suit. 
There  was  something  in  the  whole  affair  which 
was  inexplicable  to  Charles  Yeldham ;  and,  be- 
ing inexplicable,  he  resolved  never  to  rest  until 
it  was  explained. 

He  had  not  seen  Streightley,  save  in  one  or 
two  casual  street  meetings,  since  the  marriage ; 
and  though  he  had  received  a  warm  invitation 
to  Middlemeads,  pressure  of  business  had  pre- 
vented him  from  availing  himself  of  it.  Press- 
ure of  business,  he  said ;  but  he  wasted  the 
whole  of  the  evening  on  which  he  received  the 
invitation  (and  on  which,  with  his  powers  of 
working,  he  might  have  got  through  a  great  deal 
of  work)  in  handling  the  dainty  note,  and  con- 
ning it  over  and  over,  and  in  smoking  many 
pipes,  and  thinking  over  many  strange  things. 
The  note  was  in  Katharine's  hand,  and  ran 
thus: 

'*Mt  dear  Mb.  Yeldbam, — ^Finding  that  his 
own  efibrts  at  inducing  you  to  visit  us  are  com- 
pletely useless,  Mr.  Streightley  asks  me  to  tiy 
mine.  I  think  I  need  scarcely  say  how  happy 
we  shall  be  to  see  yon  here,  and  how  our  ntmost 
endeavors  will  be  used  to  compensate  you  for 
your  absence  from  those  legal  studies  in  which, 
I  am  assured,  you  find  yonr  solo  delight.*  Very 
faithfully  yonrs, 

''Kathabinb  Stbeiohtlbt.** 

A  simple  note,  with  a  very  slight  touch  of 
very  mild  badinage.  But  Charles  Yeldham 
was  unaccustomed  to  the  receipt  of  letters  from 
ladies,  and  this  one  certainly  had  a  singular  ef- 
fect on  him.  What  a  pretty  hand  she  wrote ! 
how  refreshing  were  the  thin,  slight,  angular 
strokes  after  the  rounded  fists  of  the  attorneys' 
clerks !  how  the  dainty  paper  and  brilliant  mon- 
ogram contrasted  with  the  blue-wove  and  the 
wafer-stamp  seal  of  his  ordinaiy  correspond- 
ence !  And  then,  as  he  puffed  at  his  pipe,  and 
watched  the  blue  vapor  curling  up  around  his 
head,  Charley  remembered  the  first,  almost  the 
onix  time  he  had  ever  seen  her  in  that  soft  diaph- 
anous dress  at  the  Botanical  Fete,  where,  even 
before  he  knew  who  she  was,  he  had  been  sensi- 
ble of  her  presence,  and  where  he  had  felt  him- 
self  completely  subjugated  by  her  loveliness,  her 
elegance,  and  grace.    They  would  langh  at  him, 


Frere  and  some  fellows  of  his  acqoaiBtaiiMy  as 
a  stoic  and  a  cynic — not  that  he  was  one  or  the 
others—but,  after  all,  was  it  not  better  to  go 
through  life  unvexed  and  untroubled  by  thoughts 
of  lovely  women,  who  were  as  far  removed  from 
you  as  the  stars,  than  to  endeavor  to  win  themi 
and  find  yourself  cast  down  from  star-height  as 
the  reward  of  your  presumption  ?  It  was  a  dull 
life  his,  no  doubt,  with  nothing  to  cheer  it  but 
the  success  of  hb  work,  and— good  God  I  how 
beautiful  she  was!  (here  he  took  the  photo- 
graph out) ;  what  perfect  grace  in  the  jjose  of 
her  head,  in  the  resting  of  her  hands,  in  the 
long  sweeping  folds  of  her  dress !  Ah  1  if  lit- 
tle Constance  ever  grew  up  to  be  any  thing  like 
that,  there  would  be  less  need  of  the  dower 
which  her  brother  was  so  carefully  putting  by 
for  her.  No  wonder  Crordon  Frere,  young,  im- 
pressible, buoyant,  and  hopeful,  was  desperately 
in  love  with  such  a  beauty;  no  wonder  that, 
looking  at  her,  Robert  Streightley  forgot  his 
ventures,  his  shares,  his  cautious  dealings,  and 
his  long-headed  speculations,  and  rushed  into 
the  matrimonial  market,  determined,  at  what- 
ever cost,  to  carry  off  the  prize. 

How  had  Bobert  Streightley  accomplished 
this  result  ?  The  desire  of  being  successful  was 
intelligible;  but  how  was  the  success  arrived 
at  ?  As  Yeldham  pondered  over  his  question 
during  his  midday  interval  of  rest,  and  while 
smoking  his  midday  pipe,  there  came  a  knock 
at  the  oak ;  and  opening  it,  Yeldham  admitted 
the  roail  of  all  others  most  likely  to  be  id)le  to 
answer  him— Robert  Streightley  himself. 

He  came  in  wincing  a  little  at  the  clouds 
of  strong  Cavendbh  which  filled  the  barrister's 
room,  and  seated  himself  in  the  attorneys*  chair. 
He  looked  pale  and  a  little  cfirewom,  but  he 
greeted  Yeldham  certainly  as  heartily  as  usual, 
and  smiled  as  he  said,  '*  For  once  in  his  life-* 
bravo  I  for  once  in  his  life,  Tvo  found  the  ma- 
chine without  the  steam  up,  and  Charley  Yeld- 
ham not  at  his  desk  I** 

** Sir,"  replied  Charley,  "yon  come  at  a  pe- 
culiar time ;  these  are  the  five  minutes  of  re- 
laxation; so  let  us  relax  together.  Bobert, 
my  boy,  you*re  looking  veiy  seedy,  white  and 
peaky  r 

"Well,  I  have  been  rather  seedy;  but  Fn^ 
not  very  bad,  after  alL  IVe  had  a  good  deal 
of  worry  lately,  in  one  shape  or  another,  and 
worry  tells  on  me  more  than  it  did.  Getting 
old,  I  suppose !" 

"You  ought  to  talke  a  partner,  Bobert — I 
mean  a  business  partner.  That  affair  of  yours 
is  too  big  to  carry  on  single-handed.  Oh,  tell 
me,  by  the  way — ^you  won*t  misconstrue  the  rea- 
son of  my  asking—that  confounded  bank  fail- 
ure ?  Bumor  says  you  were  hit  hard  by  it  Is 
it  true?" 

"Yes;  for  once  in  the  course  of  events,  ru- 
mor hasn't  lied.  Our  house  was  in  heavily,  and 
has  suffered  with  the  rest."         » 

"  That's  part  of  your  trouble,  Bobert  ?" 

"  Well,  perhaps  part ;  though  I  should  scarce- 
ly say  so,  as  the  money-loss  has  been  replaced, 
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aad-Stnightley  and  Son  bave  pasted  the  sponge 
across  the  slate,  and  look  upon  it  as  an  unutter- 
ably bad  debt/* 

**  Lucky  for  them  that  they  are  able  to  do  so ; 
had  it  been  my  case,  I  should  either  have  been 
playing  rackets  in  Whitecross  Street,  or  wearing 
a  black  wig  and  whiskers,  and  hiding  myself  as 
much  as  possible  in  a  steamer  bound  to  a  coun- 
try without  an  extradition  treaty.  I  often  think 
if  you  great  commercial  swells  only  knew  how 
we  professional  men  lire,  and  the  amount  of  the 
balance  presently  standing  to  our  credit  at  our 
bankers^" 

**Yes;  and  if  yon  professional  men  only 
knew  how  the  commercial  swells,  as  you  call  us, 
envy  you  your  freedom  from  responsibility." 

**  Freedom  from  responsibility,  indeed !  By 
the  way,  how's  your  wife  ?** 

*  *  Aproftos  of  responsibility  ]  She*d  take  tliat 
as  a  compliment.  She's  very  well  indeed,  old 
boy,  Tery  well ;  not  up  in  town  yet.  Still  Btay- 
ing  at  Middlemeads,  where  you've  never  yet 
been,  though  both  of  us  have  done  our  best  to 
get  you  there." 

*'  My  dear  Robert,  what  on  earth  would  be 
the  good  of  my  arriving  at  your  country  place 
with  a  blue  stuff  bag  full  of  papers,  and  enjoy- 
ing my  holiday  in  the  country  by  sticking  to 
your  library  from  morning  till  night,  reading 
cases,  drawing  pleas,  and  giving  opinions?  I 
feel  perfectly  certain  that  at  your  library-table, 
which  is  probably  virgin-free  from  ink-blots,  in 
your  library  chair,  which  is  probably  comforta- 
ble, and  surrounded  by  your  country  atmos- 
phere, which  of  course  is  pure  and  fresh,  the  few 
wita  which  I  possess  would  leave  me,  and  the 
most  which  I  should  do  at  Middlemeads  would 
have  the  effect  of  utterly  depriving  me  from 
ever  earning  five  guineas  again.  No,  I  won't 
come  to  Middlemeads  until  I  can  —  with  a 
comfortable  conscience — leave  my  blue  bag  be- 
hind me,  and  when  that  will  be  heaven  only 
knows !" 

**And  in  the  mean  time,  and  for  the  mere 
sake  of  your  work,  you  drag  your  life  on  in 
these  solitary  chambers  V 

*' Listen  to  him !  listen  to  Benedick  the  mar- 
ried man,  so  full  of  domestic  happiness  that  he 
must  crow  over  us  poor  bachelors.  Very  well, 
old  fellow,  as  fate  has  willed  it,  is  my  life ;  the 
more  work  I  have,  the  happier  I  am ;  if  I  had 
not  any,  I  should  stick  my  head  into  the  Tem- 
ple fountain,  and  thereby  incur  the  odium  of  the 
Benchers.  No,  I  must  not  do  tbat  quite,  while 
I've  the  old  governor  and  Constance  left,  lest  I 
should  be  supremely  wretched ;  whereas  in  my 
work  I'm  thoroughly  happy  ;  and  as  for  solitary 
chambers— ;^ell,  they  are  solitary  now,  but  they 
wem't  once,  and  won't  be  again  soon,  I  think. 
My  old  chum's  coming  home." 

**  Your  old  chum  ?     Who  do  you  mean  ?" 

."  Why,  the  man  whfo  lived  with  me  in  these 
rooms  before,  and  will  share  them  again,!  hope 
Mjrordon  Frere." 

'* Gordon  Frere?  Is  he  coming  back  to 
SngUmd— to  London?"    Robert  Streightley's 


face  turned  pale  as  he  asked  this  qnestioo,  asd 
his  lips  twitched  with  nervous  anxiety. 

'*  I  hope  80.  I've  written  to  him  to  try  and 
persuade  him  to  do  so.  He's  a  clever  fbllow, 
airy  and  specious,  with  what  they  call  a  good 
'  gif^  of  the  gab,'  and  I  want  him  to  try  his  for- 
tune at  the  bar." 

■  Streightlcy  rose  from  his  chair,  took  a  few 
paces  round  the  room,  .then  settled  himself 
again  with  his  face  shaded  by  his  hand,  looking 
at  his  friend. 

''Yon  were  very  intimate  with  thii  man 
^re,  Charley?"  he  asked  in  a  hard,  diy  voice, 
after  a  minute's  pause. 

' '  Intinmte  ?  Didn't  ho  live  here,  I  tell  yon  ? 
— though  you  knew  it  long  since,  if  you'll  only 
give  yourself  the  trouble  to  recollect." 

"And  yon  were  thoroughly  in  his  confi- 
dence?" 

Charles  Yeldham  answered,  ''Entirely."  But 
the  word  had  scarcely  escaped  him  when  he  saw 
the  drift  of  the  question,  and  wished  he  had 
pondei-ed  ere  replying. 

''  Then  yon  know,  I  suppose,  that  he — that 
he  was — was  in  love  with  Miss  Guyon — ^with 
my  wife  ?" 

'<  My  dear  Robert,  what  on  earth  are  yon 
talking  about?  what  on  earth — ** 

"  Do  you  know  it,  or  don't  you  ?*• 

"  I  have  heard  it,  of  course,  and — *' 

"  You  have  heard  it,  of  course ;  and  now  he's 
coming  back  I     Coming  back,  curse  him  I" 

'*  My  dear  Streightley,  have  you  taken  leare 
of  your  senses  ?  What  on  earth  has  the  young 
man's  return — although  in  past  times  he  might 
have  had  sufficient  good  taste  to  admire  Miss 
Guyon  and  hope  to  win  her,  for  which  I  honor 
him— yes,  I  say  I  honor  him — what  on  earth 
has  his  return  to  do  with  such  an  outbreak  as 
this?" 

'  *  Never  mind,  Charles  Yeldham !  He  sha'n't 
see  her!  Look  here— mark  this — he  may  be  a 
friend  of  yours  or  not,  but  he  sha'n't  see  her. 
ril  have  no  renewal  of  old  friendships  and  all 
that!  He  sha'n't  see  her!  Mr.  Guyon  shall 
take  care  of  that.  I'll  appeal  to  him,  and  he'll 
back  me  up,  I  know.** 

"My  dear  Robert,  if  you're  weak  enough  to 
have  to  appeal  to  your  father-in-law  iq  any  mat- 
ter in  which  your  wife  is  concerned,  I  think 
you're  to  be  pitied !  However,  don't  fear!  Any 
feeling  which  Frere  may  have  had  for  Miss 
Guyon  is  quite  past  and  gone,  and  now  that  she 
is  Mrs.  Streightley—" 

"  Ah !  that's  all  very  well ;  but  he  sha'n't  see 
her.  Mr.  Guyon  will  back  me  up  in  that,  I'm 
sure.  I  know  he  will.  Good-by,  Charley ;"  and 
Mr.  Streightley  turned  the  handle  of  the  door 
and  left  the  chambers. 

The  attorneys  whose  cases  Mr.  Yeldham  had 
in  hand  that  day  found  the  celebrated  conrey- 
ancer  a  little  dilatory.  Their  clerks  attending 
the  next  morning  were  bidden  to  call  again 
later  in  the  day.  You  see  yon  don't  get  through 
much  work  when,  your  feet  on  the  fonder,  and 
a  pipe  in  yonr  month,  you  sit  for  the  whole  aft- 
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ernoon  staring  at  the  grate  and  chewing  the 
cud  of  mental  reflection.  "*He  shaVt  see 
her!'  Why  not?  Streightley  can  not  be  idiot 
enough  to  suppose  that  there  is  such  fascination 
in  Frere  as  to— Oh  no !  That's  not  it.  *  He 
8ha*n*t  see  her' — that  means  they  sha'n't  meet, 
sha'n't  speak,  sha'n't—  *  Mr.  Guyon  shall  take 
care  of  that— he'll  back  me  np'—  Mr.  Guyon ! 
—they  sha'n't  meet  I  Mr.  Guyon  back  me  up ! 
— they  sha'n't  meet !  No  answer  to  Gordon's 
proposal,  no  meeting  with  him  at  that  ball — old 
Gnyon's  reply  as  to  the  pre-engogement,  and — 
Now,  by  the  Lord,  Robert  Streightley,  I  only 
hope  my  thoughts  are  wrong ;  for  if  I'm  right, 
you've  been  led  by  weakness  or  worse  into  a 
base  conspiracy,  and  henceforth  are  no  friend 
of  mine!'* 


CHAPTER  XIX. 
hbsteb's  debut. 

Thb  judgment  passed  by  Robert  Streightley 
on  Hester  Gould,  when  he  had  critically  exam- 
ined her  bearing  under  the  norel  and  trying 
circumstances  of  her  heiress-ship,  was  amply 
borne  out  by  her  subsequent  conduct.  She  wos 
a  decided  success ;  and  though  totally  unknown 
to  the  members  of  the  great  world  in  which  she 
had  now  taken  her  place, 'so  that  they  had  no 
opportunity  of  comparing  her  as  she  was  in  the 
present  with  what  she  had  been  in  the  past,  her 
simplicity  of  manners,  her  unassuming  tranquil- 
lity, as  free  from  deprecation  as  from  assertion, 
received  a  tribute  of  genuine  admiration.  Miss 
Grould  was  as  much  alive  to  the  little  touch  of 
impertinence  in  this  general  sentiment  as  she 
was  to  its  usefulness  and  agreeability ;  but  she  en- 
joyed the  latter,  and  did  not  resent  the  former. 

"They  are  wonderfully  kind  and  polite,  and 
all  that,"  she  said  one  day  to  Lady  Hen  marsh, 
while  she  was  entering  a  long  list  of  new  names 
and  addresses  in  her  visiting- book ;  "but  it 
amuses  me  a  little  to  observe  that  no  one  of 
them  can  quite  conceal  her  surprise  at  discover- 
ing that  I  look  and  behave  like  a  lady.  How  I 
delight  in  such  naiveti!  They  let  me  see,  with- 
out the  le^t  disguise,  that  they  expect  me  to  be 
vulgar  and  underbred,  but  visit  me  because  I 
am  rich  and  certified  by  you." 

"  It's  the  way  of  the  world,  my  dear  Hester," 
said  her  friend,  "and  neither  you  nor  I  will 
change  it,  be  assured.** 

«*I  don't  want  to  change  it,  for  my  part,"  said 
Hester ;  " it  suits  me  very  well  as  it  is." 

This  gay  colloquy  took  place  shortly  after 
Miss  Gould  had  taken  possession  of  her  hand- 
some and  perfectly-appointed  house  at -Palace 
Gardens.  The  programme  agreed  upon  at  Mid- 
dlemeads  had  been  faithfully  carried  out,  and 
the  intercourse  between  Portland  Place  and 
Palace  Gardens  was  frequent  and  affectionate. 
Miss  Grould  demeaned  herself  toward  Robert 
and  his  wife  with  exemplary  tact  and  propriety. 
Not  the  keenest  and  closest  observer  could  have 


divined  that  she  possessed  a  knowledge  of  the 
affairs  of  the  one  wholly  unshared  by  the  other, 
and  that  she  had  succeeded,  by  minute  investi- 
gation and  the  art  of  inductive  reasoning,  at  an 
understanding  of  the  means  by  which  the  mar- 
riage which  had  thwarted  her  plans,  and  given 
her  the  first  shock  she  had  ever  experienced  of 
the  humiliation  of  defeat,  had  been  brought 
about,  almost  as  clear  as  that  possessed  by  the 
principals  in  the  transaction.  The  firmness, 
the  indifference,  and  the  decision  of  Hester 
Gould's  character  had  much  attraction  for  Kath- 
arine, who  found  pleasure  and  amusement  in 
watching  that  young  lady's  method  of  dealing 
with  her  novel  position,  and  to  whose  proud  na- 
ture the  coolness  and  self-possession  of  Hester 
were  peculiarly  congenial.  They  were  not  con- 
fidential with  each  other ;  but  then,  how  could 
they  have  been  so  ?  Katharine  had  a  secret  in 
her  life  whose  concealment  had  been  of  such 
immense  importance  to  her  that  she  had  taken 
the  one  step  which  determines  a  woman's  whole 
existence  in  order  to  secure  that  concealment. 
Outside  that  she  had  no  confidences  to  bestow. 
On  Hester's  side  there  was  still  less  frankness  in 
their  intercourse ;  but  she  would  not  have  been 
confidential  with  Kathaqne  had  there  been  no 
hidden  link  between  them ;  she  had  never  trust- 
ed any  one  fully.  The  nearest  approach  she 
had  ever  made  or  permitted  to  a  confidential  in- 
timacy had  been  in  Mr.  Thacker's  case,  and  she 
had  begun  to  repent  of  even  that  limited  d€' 
marche  lately,  since  that  gentleman  had  hinted 
at  the  hopes  to  which  it  had  given  rise. 

"  I  might  have  found  out  all  he  has  told  mo 
for  myself,  if  I  had  only  waited,"  she  said  in 
vexed  soliloquy;  *Mf  I  had  only  had  patience, 
I  need  not  have  wanted  him  at  all,  and  now 
there's  no  saying  how  troublesome  he  may  think 
fit  to  be." 

In  this  misgiving  Hester  Gould  was  entirely 
mistaken,  and  her  entertaining  it  showed  that 
she  had  not  read  Mr.  Thacker  with  her  accus- 
tomed thoroughness  and  infallibility.  Daniel 
knew,  when  Miss  Gould  refused  him  in  the  mat- 
ter-of-fact and  reasonable  fashion  she  had  done, 
that  she  was  perfectly  in  earnest,  clearly  in  the 
right,  and  immutable  in  her  resolution.  He 
had  no  more  notion  of  annoying  her  with  a  re- 
newal of  his  addresses  than  he  had  of  resenting 
their  rejection.  He  must  have  liked  her  veiy 
much,  and  have  seen  many  advantages  in  addi- 
tion to  its  pecuniary  attractions  in  the  scheme 
of  such  a  marriage;  for  Mr.  I>ftnicl  Thacker 
was  as  little  of  a  manying-man  as  any  individ- 
ual in  London,  but  he  was  quite  incapable  of 
such  a  bethe  as  persisting  in  an  unwelcome  suit, 
or  exhibiting,  indeed  of  feeling,  the  slightest  of- 
fense. Hester  Gould  was  the  sort  of  woman, 
being  an  heiress,  whom  it  would  have  been 
pleasant  and  advisable  to  many ;  but,  as  such 
an  arrangement  was  not  practicable,  be  fell  back 
upon  the  other  and  less  hazardous  alternative — 
that  of  fostering  and  preserving  confidential  re- 
lations with  her.  If  she  was  not  to  be  his  wife 
— and  he  knew  the  moment  she  said  **no"  that 
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that  was  not  to  be-^she  would  remain  his  yeiy 
f;ood  friend,  in  the  'real  meaning  of  the  term. 
He  believed  he  had  found  out  what  her  game 
had  been  in  the  past  (that  game  she  had  lost,  as 
it  seemed  to  htm,  by  waiting  too  confidently) ; 
he  acknowledged  that  he  did  not  know  the  na- 
ture of  that  which  she  meant  to  play  in  the  fu- 
ture ;  but  if  any  one  was  ever  to  know  it,  he 
would  be  that  person,  with  her  consent  or  with- 
out it.  He  had  felt  at  once  the  change  that 
had  come  over  her  after  his  luckless  proposal ; 
be  had  discerned  her  imperfect  appreciation  of 
his  savoir  /aire ;  but  he  was  neither  offended 
nor  afraid.  Qe  knew  he  could  safely  trust  his 
own  manner  and  time  to  convince  her  that  he 
had  accepted  her  decision  as  final,  that  she  had 
no  importunity  to  fear  on  his  part. 

The  result  had  fully  justified  Mr.  Thacker's 
anticipations,  and  his  relations  with  Hester  were 
permanently  established  on  a  footing  of  as  much 
mutual  reliance  as  was  possible  to  the  nature  of 
either,  and  the  frank  interchange  of  miitnal  good 
servicea.  Mr.  Thacker  was  unfeignedly  pleased 
when  he  learned  from  the  voice  of  rumor  that 
the  shipowner's  heiress  was  becoming  quite  the 
fashion,  and  when  he  perceived  by  her  bright- 
ened expression,  her  fresher  color,  and  the  add- 
ed vivacity  of  her  manner  and  bearing,  that  Miss 
Gould  entered  with  sincere  enjoyment  into  the 
pleasures  within  her  reach.  A  youth  of  well- 
concealed  ambition,  of  self-repression,  of  toil, 
had  not  hardened,  and  deadened,  and  narrowed 
her,  as  it  might  have  done  a  weaker  nature; 
there  was  no  active  poison  of  cynicism  in  her 
knowledge  of  the  world ;  and  her  cool-headed- 
ness,  while  it  secared  her  from  deception,  did 
not  err  on  the  joyless  side  of  utter  disbelief. 
She  enjoyed  life  as  a  connoisseur,  not  as  an  en- 
thusiast— ^as  an  epicure,  not  as  a  gourmand; 
but  she  did  enjoy  it  both  well  and  wisely. 

Circumstances  favored  Miss  Gould  veiy  de- 
cidedly. She  was  sufiSciently  attractive  to  be 
admired  by  men,  and  not  so  aggressively  beau- 
tiful as  to  be  hated  by  woman.  She  did  not  in 
the  least  overrate  her  own  personal  charms  or 
the  powers  of  her  mind,  but  she  knew  that  she 
was  good-looking  and  clever  enough  to  be  ad- 
mired in  society,  independently  of  the  wealth 
which  had  been  her  passport  into  it ;  while  oth- 
er women  would  console  themselves  for  her  suc- 
cess, and  explain  it  on  the  grounds  of  that 
wealth  solely.  She  had  found  herself  admitted 
at  once  into  the  best  of  the  society  in  which 
Katharine  Guyon  had  moved  before  her  nmr- 
riage,  and  the  circle  was  constantly  expending. 
Lady  Henmarsh  was  more  popular  as  the  chape- 
rone  of  a  well-looking  and  richly-dowered  heir- 
ess than  as  the  chaperone  of  a  well-connected 
beauty  with  no  money,  and  a  detrimental  though 
pleasant  papa.  Miss  Guyon*8  remarkably  sens- 
ible and  commendable  marriage  had  also  shed 
reflected  glory  upon  Lady  Henmarsh ;  and  as 
the  dangerous  beauty  was  dangerous  no  longer, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  a  decided  acquisition,'  be- 
ing excessively  rich,  and  possessing  a  praise- 
worthy tast«  for  expensive  hospitalities,  all  the 


petty  jealousies  and  envies  excited  by  Miss  Guy- 
on were  forgiven  to  "that  dear  creature  Mrs. 
Streightley." 

Thus  the  world  was  to  all  seeming  very  fair 
and  bright  before  the  two  young  women  whom 
a  chance  had  brought  together,  to  be  thenceforth 
inextricably  intermingled  in  each  other's  lives. 

It  belonged  to  the  well-regulated  complete- 
ness of  Hester  Gould's  character,  to  the  firmness 
of  a  woman  in  whom  there  was  nothing  little, 
however  much  there  might  be  that  was  bad, 
that  she  never  neglected  a  friend,  never  forgot 
a  kindness,  never  overlooked  a  former  claina  on 
her  consideration  or  gratitude.  She  was  inca- 
pable of  the  meanness  of  disregarding  those  who 
had  aided  her  when  her  lot  was  one  of  poverty 
and  obscurity,  and  equally  incapable  of  the  im- 
pertinence of  patronage.  She  felt  gratitude, 
and  she  displa.ved  it  simply,  genuinely,  appro- 
priately, with  the  true  and  delicate  tact  which 
was  one  of  the  finer  features  of  her  character. 
She  had  provided  for  the  comfort  of  Aunt  La- 
vinia  as  carefully  as  for  her  own  in  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  handsome  house,  which  the  good 
old  lady  regarded  with  mingled  admiration  and 
misgiving.  She  had  explained  to  her  aunt  that 
all  the  requirements  of  the  world  would  be  ful- 
filled by  the  arrangements  into  which  she  had 
entered  with  Lady  Henmarsh ;  that  she  would 
never  be  expected  to  do  violence  to  her  princi- 
ples by  partaking  of  the  dangerous  and  delusive 
delights  to  which  her  niece's  novel  position  af- 
forded her  access ;  and  she  gave  her  carte  blanche 
for  as  many  entertainments  of  the  substantial- 
tea  description,  which  they  particularly  affected, 
as  her  favorite  '*  ministers'*  could  be  prevailed 
on  to  accept.  Nor  was  her  attention  to  her 
ann^  limited  to  such  formal  provisions  for  her 
comfort.  No  pleasure,  no  hurry,  no  prest  of 
engagements,  none  of  the  flutter  of  popularity 
and  general  reqnest  into  which  Miss  Gould  soon 
fell,  ever  induced  her  to  neglect  the  common- 
place but  worthy  woman  who  had  befriended 
her  youth  and  shared  her  evil  days.  A  portion 
of  every  morning  was  spent  with  Aunt  Lavinia, 
and  a  visit  to  the  quiet  spinster  preceded  inva- 
riably the  fulfillment  of  her  evening  engage- 
ments, over  which  her  aunt  would  sigh  furtive- 
ly, and  concerning  which  she  reposed  many 
mournful  confidences  and  misgivings  in  sundry 
clerical  breasts,  without,  however,  feeling  any 
distressingly  deep  conviction  of  the  enormity  of 
her  niece's  behavior.  Hester's  old  schoolmis- 
tress had  not  been  forgotten.  The  modest  sum 
which  the  labor  of  half  a  lifetime  had  painfully 
accumulated,  but  which  had  yet  some  years  to 
gather  ere  it  could  suffice  for  even  such  a  hum- 
ble maintenance  as  the  well-nigh  worn-out  teach- 
er longed  for,  was  supplemented  by  the  old  pu- 
pil to  whom  Miss  Nickson  never  "  could  take ;" 
and  Laburnum  Lodge,  with  the  inky  and  lacer- 
ated desks,  the  dreary  fiy-blown  maps,  and  the 
dreadful  jangling  rattletrap  pianos,  was  disposed 
of  by  private  contract.  Once  every  week  Hes- 
ter Gould's  brougham  might  be  seen  before  the 
little  gate  of  a  pretty  little  cottage  at  Fulham ; 
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and  Hester's  figure,  grown  graceful  now,  and 
clad  io  elegant  attire,  mif{ht  be  recognized  seat- 
ed in  the  little  parlor  window  as  she  gave  an 
hour  of  the  time  on  which  society  made  insatia- 
ble demands  to  the  woman  who  had  done  her 
duty  to  tlie  orphan  girl  for  conscience*  sake. 

She  was  no  less  considerate  of  those  to  whom 
her  former  obligations  were  of  another  kind,  and 
must  be  redeemed  in  a  different  way.  Among 
their  number  wore  the  Hampstead  Hebrews,  Ka- 
chel  and  Rebecca  Thacker,  and  EUen  Streight- 
ley.  To  the  dark*browed  sisters  of  her  confident 
tial  friend  Miss  Gould  extended  every  social  ad- 
vantage within  her  power  to  compass  for  them. 
They  found  their  lives  wonderfully  brightened 
and  their  ideas  much  expanded  under  Hester*s 
influence,  and  they  became  more  enthusiastical- 
ly fond  of  her  than  ever. 

EUen  Streightley  had  become  less  enthusi- 
tic  about  Katharine  since  she  had  been  in  town. 
The  constant  stir,  the  fashionable  jargon,  the 
incessant  familiar  mention  of  places,  and  per- 
sons, and  circumstances,  all  foreign  to  her 
knowledge,  her  tastes,  and  her  ideas,  troubled 
and  confused  her.  The  same  sort  of  thing  had 
existed  at  Middlemeads  indeed,  but  on  a  lesser 
scale ;  and  then  Ellen  had  had  Hester  to  sup- 
port her,  and  she  had  not  felt  so  insignificant, 
80  lost,  as  she  felt  now,  in  «the  ever -shifting, 
ever-thronging  crowd  in  Portland  Place.  Kath- 
arine was  as  kind  to  her  as  ever,  but  she  had  no 
time  to  occupy  herself  with  her ;  and  the  ro- 
mantic vision  of  sisterly  confidence,  which  had 
made  her  sojourn  at  Middlemeads  delightful  to 
Ellen,  vanished  away  before  the  realism  of  the 
tumultuous  frivolity  of  London  life.  Ellen  had 
been  enchanted  with  Middlemeads,  but  the 
house  in  Portland  Place  alarmed  more  than  it 
pleased  her.  She  remembered  penitently  the 
warnings  of  Decimus,  who  was  soon  coming 
back  now —  a  circumstance  which  rendered 
them  all  the  more  terrible ;  she  was  chilled  by 
the  cool,  nndemonstrative  disapproval  of  her 
mother,  who  had  but  once  entered  her  8on*s 
splendid  house;  she  felt  out  of  her  place  there; 
she  was  no  longer  at  home  with  Katharine  as 
she  had  been  at  Middlemeads;  here  she  was 
only  one  of  her  sister-in-law's  innumerable 
guestA.  Bat  when  Helen  was  with  Hester 
Gould  she  had  no  such  feeling.  Hester  was 
quite  unaltered,  enjoyed  as  much  leisure,  and 
was  as  well  disposed  to  share  it  with  her 
friend  as  in  the  old  days.  Hester's  house  was 
very  handsome,  and  her  establishment  was  very 
imposing,  and  in  all  things  different  from  the 
Brixton  villa;  but  EUen  was  not  dazzled  and 
bewildered,  and  put  at  a  disadvantage  by  this 
difference,  as  she  was  by  that  of  Katharine's 
house  and  manner  of  living ;  she  did  not  feel 
like  a  stranger  at  Palace  Gardens.  Hester 
would  receivo  her  as  calmly  and  pleasantly  as 
though  no  afternoon  engagements  were  in  eon- 
templation ;  would  listen  to  all  her  *  simple, 
eager,  unimpressive  confidences  with  unwaver- 
ing patience ;  would  listen  even  to  the  outpour- 
ings of  the  honest  missionary,  who  had  a  habit 


of  digressing  into  Mnnout  in  his  love-letterft 
in  short,  Hester  took  a  sound  and  serious  inter- 
est in  Ellen's  fate.  Miss  Gould  excessively  di»- 
liked  the  deportation  of  her  friend  to  foreign 
and  probably  cannibal  parts,  a^d  had  given 
ihuch  consideration  to  the  question  whether  it 
might  not  be  possible  to  restrain  the  ardor  of 
the  Rev.  Decimus  by  the  mundane  process  of 
purchasing  him  a  living  at  home.  She  had 
very  little  doubt  of  being  able  to  procure  him 
the  advantages  of  heathen  society,  pro\ided  he 
did  not  insist  on  black  pagans.  Down  in  Stafr 
fordshire  now,  or  in  outlying  London  districts^ 
or  among  the  truly  mnil  population  of  Devon- 
shire, he  might  surely  find  hideous  ignoraBce, 
crime,  and  brutish  unconsciousness  of  any  thing 
but  the  lowest  instincts  of  nature,  flourishing  as 
luxuriantly  as  in  the  Feejee  or  the  Andaman 
Islands.  If  the  police  reports  spoke  tmth,  there 
was  room  for  the  evolutions  of  a  whole  noble 
army  of  martyrs  in  picturesque  and  proi|)erons 
England  ;•  and  Decimus  might  be  quite  as  use- 
ful, while  Ellen  would  be  infinitely  more  safe. 
So  Hester  thought  about  the  matter,  and  came 
to  the  conclusion — excusable  to  her  ignorance^ 
and  deducible  from  her  experience  of  the  ease 
with  which  every  thing  one  wants  can  be  had 
for  money — that  a  living  in  British  heatliendom 
might  be  purchased.  She  did  not  impart  her 
ideas  to  Robert  Streightley,  for  she  had  her  own 
reasons  for  knowing  that  be  was  not  in  a  condi- 
tion to  receive  any  proposition  involving  the  ex- 
penditure of  ready  money  with  much  favor  jnsi 
then ;  but  she  took  Mr.  Thacker  into  her  confi- 
dence ;  and  as  that  gentleman's  religious  per- 
suasion prevented  his  feeling  any  scruples  coo> 
coming  a  transaction  of  the  kind,  he  undertook 
to  buy  a  living  for  Hester's  unconscious /mio<^ 
with  as  much  alacrity  and  unooneem  as  he  would 
have  undertaken  to  hire  an  opera -box  or  to 
match  a  canlbge- horse.  '*  Remember,  if  yon 
want  a  presentation  likely  to  fall  in  soon,  yon 
can't  get  one  cheap,"  was  his  sole  demurrer 
when  Miss  Gould  explained,  with  the  utmost 
naXvet€,  the  object  of  her  wishes. 

' '  1  don't  want  to  get  it  cheap,  Mr.  Thacker," 
replied  Miss  Gould.  *' Provided  its  comfort- 
able, and  there's  enough  to  do  to  keep  the 
pocket-apostle  busy,  and  it's  a  wholesome  place 
for  Ellen,  and  not  dangerous  in  tho  way  of 
strikes  and  mill-burnings,  I  am  content.  I 
don't  think  I  should  like  it  too  rural  and  pic* 
turesque,  please,  because  the  murders  in  places 
of  that  sort  are  always  so  very  horrible." 

**By  Jove  1  she  gives  me  her  directions  as  if 
it  were  a  semi-detached  villa  with  a  good  cro- 
quet-lawn she  wanted,"  said  Mr.  Thacker,  as  be 
left  Hester*8  presence,  having  cheerfully  under- 
taken the  somewhat  difficult  task  she  had  im- 
posed upon  him.  *  *  There's  nothing  on  earth  to 
equal  the  unreasonableness  of  even  the  most 
reasonable  woman,  and  she  certainly  is  that. 
Not  bad  for  an  unconscious  bit  of  satire  either 
on  Christian  notions  in  general — woald  be  nntt 
to  some  of  onr  people,  I  dare  say***        , 
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The  teuon  was  At  ito  hei^^t,  and  all  London 
seemed  abandoned  %o  tho  pursuit  of  pleasure  al- 
moet  as  complelely  as  the  gay-  capital  of  France 
in  its  normal  condition — all  London,  that  is  to 
saj,  except  the  few  hundreds  of  thousands  who 
were  suffering,  dying,  bearing  all  the  ills  and 
miseries  of  life,  unseen  and  unheard  by  their 
more  fortunate  brethren,  for  whom  the  hour  of 
calamity  had  not  yet  sounded.  Among  the 
most  fiisbtonable  of  the  fashionable  reunions 
fixed  for  one  brilliant  night  in  Jane--A  night 
on  which  the  fields  and  trees,  the  rivers  and  the 
gardens,  were  bathed  in  moonlight,  andffianned 
by  warm  perfumed  air— a  night  on  which  all 
nature  was  wrapped  in  a  trance  of  delight,  was 
Mrs.  Pendarvis^s  ball.  Her  ball  ftar  excetience^ 
be  it  observed ;  for  she  *' opened  her  rooms**  for 
dancing  aftd  music,  for  charades  and  kettle- 
drams,  for  every  conceivable  purpose  for  which 
peeple  could  be  gathered  together,  a  most  satis- 
factoiy  number  of  times  during  the  season.  But 
this  was  A  grand,  an  exceptional  oceasion — a 
yearly  event,  which  found  record  in  the  chron- 
icles of  the  doings  of  the  magnates  of  society,  ^ 
and  formed  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  each  suc- 
cessive year. 

Katharine  Streightley  and  her  husbAnd  were 
going  to  this  ball.    Miss  Guyon  had  never  miss- 
ed  the  grand  occasion  since  she  bad  been  '*  out,*' 
and  its  Ust  recurrence  had  been  memorable  to 
her.     She  remembered  it  well  as  she  sat  under 
her  maid's  handsi  and  suffered  herself  to  bo  at« 
tiled  far  more  splendidly  than  usual.    She  took 
a  secret  pleasure  in  forcing  upon  her  own  atten- 
tion tho  contrast  between  the  past  and  the  pres- 
ent on  this  night.     Wlien  her  toilet  was  an.  ac- 
complished facti  she  stood  before  her  glass  and 
gated  upon  her  radiant  figure,  clothed  in  the 
richest  white  satin.  And  decomted  with  the  valu- 
able and  quaintly-set  diamonds  which  had  been 
her  mother's  sole  legacy  to  her,  and  a  thrill  of 
irrofpressible  triumph  rAn  through  her  whole 
frame.     She  felt  her  own  bcAuty  as  she  Iind 
never  felt  it  before ;  and  she  Acknowledged  that 
it  was  very  pleasant  to  have  the  means  of  adorn- 
ing it  so  lavishly,  of  adding  so  much  to  its  pow- 
er.   Her  toilet-table  was  covered  with  cases  in 
which  gems  of  great  value  and  beauty  were 
nestled  away  in  green-velvet  niches,  or  display- 
ed boastfully  npon  backgrounds  of  satin ;  but 
ihe  had  left  them  all  undisturbed ;  her  mother's 
diamonds  shpuld  be  her  only  ornaments  that 
night.     She  desired  her  maid  to  bring  more 
lights,  and  set  them  about  the  room,  so  as  to 
•how  her  her  own  figure  in  every  point  of  view. 
The  woman  obeyed,  with  some  surprise:  this 
via  not  like  Mrs*  Streightley,  who,  though  inor- 
^nately  extravagant,  was  not  practically  vain, 
vith  the  kind  of  vanity  which  impresses  itself 
Upon  the  attention  of  a  waiting-woman. 
She  was  looking  over  her  white  shoulder  at  the 
.  reflection  in  the  long  gkiss  behind  her,  and  her 
maid  was  standing  by  with  a  hcAp  of  soft  white  ! 
^viMppingdrapery  on  her  ann,when  Robert  knock- 
^  at  the  door  of  her  dressing-room.    She  bade 
^*'eome  in*'  in  a  pleasant  voice,  And  he  did  so. 


**  The  cai;^iftge  is  waiting.  Are  you  nearly 
ready  ?"  he  mid.  And  then  stopped  short,  and 
looked  at  her,  literally  dazzled  with  her  exceed- 
ing beauty.  Thus  he  had  seen  her  a  year  ago, 
the  first  time  he  had  dined  at  her  father's  house, 
dressed  for  a  ball — a  ball  at  Mrs.  Pendarvis's 
too— a  ball  he  had  heard  mentioned  with  a  kind 
of  hopeless  envy.  And  she  had  gone  down 
stairs  to  the  carriage  w  ith  him  then.  How  well 
be  remembei'ed  it,  how  distinctly  he  saw  it  all  I 
— the  head-dcess  she  had 'added  to  her  dinner- 
array,  the  white  cloak—was  this  which  he  took 
from  the  maid  and  tenderly  placed  around  her 
the  same  ?  he  wondered.  It  looked  like  it ;  but 
it  was  another,  ten  times  moro  costly  than  Miss 
Guyon  had  ever  worn.  Again  he  saw  the  smile, 
the  bow,  from  the  corner  of  the  carriage ;  again 
he  heard  Mr.  Guyon's  **  Don't  stand  there, 
Streightley;  come  in.*'  And  he  felt  like  a 
man  who  has  formerly  seen  in  a  dream  things 
now  passing  before  his  eyes. 

He  could  not  speak  before  her  servant,  so  he 
trusted  to  a  glance  to  tell  his  wife  how  beautiful 
be  thought  her.  He  saw  immediately  that 
among  the  jewels  she  wore  were  none  of  his 
gifts,  and  he  said,  with  some  hesitation, 

**  You  do  not  honor  my  selection  much,  Kath- 
arine. Would  not  your  bracelet  go  witli  your 
other  ornaments,  dear?** 

A  splendid  serpent,  a  glittering  mass  of  bril- 
liants, with  emerald  eyes  end  protruded  ruby 
tongue,  lay  on  the  table.  He  took  it  up  as  he 
spoke.  Katharine  looked  half  disposed  to  re" 
fuse ;  then  she  said  gnyly, 

**  Never  mind  if  it  does  contradict  the  quaint 
old  roses  and  crescents;  1*11  wear  it,  Robert. 
Put  it  on,  please  —  there.*'  And  she  held  out 
her  round  white  arm. 

It  was  a  trifling  incident,  bnt  it  meant  a  great 
deal  to  Robert  Streightley;  so  much,  that  when 
they  were  seated  in  the  carriage  he  thanked  her 
with  all  the  ardor  of  a  lover.  He  told  her  he 
had  never  seen  her  half  so  beautiful ;  he  re- 
minded her — he  who  rarely  dared  to  refer  to 
the  past'-of  the  first  time  he  had  seen  her  dress- 
ed for  a  ball,  And  told  her  wliAt  a  vision  of  beau- 
ty, what  an  enchantress  she  had  appeared  to 
him  then — ^what  an  unending  spell  she  had  cast 
npon  him.  There  was  no  wrath,  no  bitterness 
in  Katharine's  heart  that  night,  though  the  re- 
membrances evoked  were  all  of  the  kind  calcu- 
lated to  provoke  them.  Time,  and  the  unfail- 
ing^ perseverii\g  love  of  this  man — ^love  which 
she  wondered  at,  and  which  had  begun  to  touch 
her  heart — were  working  on  her  proud  nature. 
She  listened  to  him  with^i  smile,  with  a.  faint, 
beautiful  blush.  She  was  glad  that  she  had 
pleased  him ;  it  was  not  hard  to  do  so :  to  wear 
a  gorgeous  ornament  like  that,  and  be  thanked 
for  it,  was  not  a  great  sacrifice.  To  be  so  pas- 
sionately admired  by  one's  own  husband  was 
not  unpleasant.  Katharine  was  quite  aware 
that  it  was  not  a  very  common  case.  Their 
carriage  fell  into  the  line ;  the  light  of  many 
lamps  was  flitting  about.  She  threw  her  cloak 
off  tJie  arm  that  bore  the  bracelet.  And  Admired 
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the  splendid  jewel,  rippling  with  pany-colored 
light : 

**  It  is  extremely  heantiful,  Bobert,"  she  said. 
"  I  like  it  better  than  any  of  your  presents.  It 
was  your  first,  you  know.*' 

He  did  know;  and  he  also  knew  that  this 
was  the  first,  the  very  first  word  he  had  erer 
heard  from  his  wife*s  lips  which  implied  any 
sentiment  concerniog  the  past  connected  with 
him.  A  fresh  tide  of  hope  and  joy  welled  np 
in  his  heart ;  and  as  she  laid  her  hand  lightly 
in  his,  and  let  it  rest  there  until  their  turn  had 
come,  and  the  carriage  drew  up  under  the 
striped  awning,  surrounded  with  a  gaping  crowd 
of  idlers  collected  to  see  the  ball-goers,  Robert 
Streightlcy  was  happier  than  he  had  ever  been 
in  bis  life  before. 

Mrs.  Fendarvis's  house  was  large,  but  the 
fasliion  and  success  of  a  ball  appear  to  depend 
on  the  disregard  of  proportion  between  the 
room  and  company ;  and  when  it  is  said  that 
this  ball  was  brilliantly  successful,  it  becomes  un- 
necessary to  state  that  it  was  excessively  crowd- 
ed. Robert  and  Katharine  were  detained  for 
some  time  on  the  staircase,  but  the  delay  was 
not  tedious ;  for  they  encountered  a  few  scores 
of  their  acquaintances,  and  Robert  had  the  sat- 
isfaction, which  in  his  present  happy  mood  was 
unmixed,  of  observing  the  universal  admiration 
excited  by  his  lovely  wife.  At  the  top  of  the 
first  flight  of  stairs  there  was  a  large  recess,  or 
rather  room,  beautifully  bung  with  muslin  and 
lace,  and  profusely  decorated  with  flowers  and 
odorous  plants.  A  few  route-seats  were  placed 
in  this  apartment,  which  was  only  a  little  less 
crowded  than  the  dancing-rooms  and  the  stair- 
case. When  Robert  and  Katharine  reached 
this  temporary  harbor  they  found  Lady  Hen- 
marsh  in  possession  of  one  of  the  seats,  and 
were  immediately  greeted  by  her  with  her  ac- 
customed warmth. 

**  Miss  Gould  is  here,  of  course  ?*'  asked  Kath- 
arine. 

**  Yes,  she  is  dancing.  How  well  you  are 
looking,  ELatharine !  I  see  you  are  wearing  your 
diamonds  to-night;  very  becoming  indeed;  that 
serpent  is  beautiful.  Yon  have  such  taste^  Mi-s. 
Streightley." 

'*  Come,  Robert,  we  must  really  try  to  make 
our  bow  to  Mrs.  Fendanis,"  said  Katharine, 
rather  impatiently ;  and  they  proceeded  on  their 
journey  to  the  Second  floor.  There  they  found 
Mrs.  Pendarvis,  and  several  of  Katharine's  ha- 
bitual partners.  In  a  minute  she  had  joined  the 
throng  in  the  dancing-room,  and  Robert  was  en- 
gaged in  the  double  task  of  squeezing  himself 
into  as  small  a  space  as  possible  along  the  door- 
jamb,  and  trying  to  follow  his  wife's  graceful 
figure  through  the  distracting  evolutions  of  a 
raise.  When  he  had  succeeded  in  seeing  her 
through  two  or  three  rounds,  he  thought  he 
would  go  down  and  find  Lady  Hen  marsh  *  and 
he  was  just  moving  for  the  purpose,  when  a 
lady  and  gentleman  came  past  him  from  the 
dancing-room,  and  the  lady  stopped  and  held 
out  her  hand.     It  was  Hester  Gould,  beautifully 


dressed,  in  the  highest  sjdrits,  and  looking  na- 
usnally  well,  even  handsome,  as  Robert  felt  in- 
stinctively in  the  moment  during  which  his  eyes 
rested  on  her.  It  was  only  a  moment,  however, 
for  they  turned  to  her  companion.  The  gentle- 
man with  whom  Miss  Gould  had  been  dancing, 
with  whom  she  was  now  going  in  search  of 
Lady  Henmarsh,  was  Gordon  Frere. 

Katharine  had  seen  him  also.  In  a  whirl  of 
the  valse  her  eyes  had  met  his  as  she  and  her 
partner  passed  him  and  his.  She  saw  his  fair 
hair,  hfs  blue  eyes,  the  smile  she  remembered 
so  well ;  she  heard  his  low,  pleasant  laugh,  and 
at  the  same  instant  he  looked  at  her  and  she  at 
him,  and  they  were  apart  again.  Then  he  led 
Hester  from  the  dancing-room,  and  down  to  the 
canopied  recess  where  Lady  Henmarsh  sat,  and 
where  he  remained  for  some  time  laughing  and 
chatting  with  his  animated  and  attractive  part- 
ner. He  had  seen  Katharine,  and  the  result  had 
been  just  what  he  had  told  Yeldham  he  knew  it 
would  be.  He  was  ready  to  acknowledge  her 
as  beautiful  and  fascinating  as  over,  but  he  did 
not  mind  seeing  her  a  bit  now.  He  would  have 
been  an  ass  to  have  married  at  all  in  his  circum- 
stances, and  she  did  quite  right  to  make  a  good 
match  when  she  got  the  chance.  She  shouldn't 
have  flirted  with  him  and  jilted  him  as  she  had 
done,  to  be  sure ;  but  then  women  were  all  alike, 
and'  it  hadn't  hurt  him  much  after  all.  He 
was  delighted  to  see  her  looking  so  well,  and  to 
believe  that  she  was  very  happy ;  and,  by  Jove, 
he  was  going  to  enjoy  himself,  and  not  think 
about  love  and  marriage  until  he  could  afiford 
such  luxuries. 

Lady  Henmarsh  had  felt  an  acute  pang  of  fear 
when  she  recognized  Gordon  fVere;  but  she 
soon  quieted  it  by  the  timely  reflection  that  no 
one  could  prove  her  share  in  the  transactions 
of  the  past,  and  no  one  could  nnmarry  Katha- 
rine, or  take  the  money  he  had  made  by  the 
marriage  out  of  cousin  Ned's  pocket. 

''  I  hope  Katharine  won't  make  a  fool  of  her* 
self,"  she  thought,  as  she  watched  her  ascend  the 
stairs  with  her  husband,  and  thought  of  the  in- 
evitable meeting  l^ore  her ;  **  but  if  she  is  in- 
clined to  do  it,  nobody  can  prevent  her,  and  it's 
no  business  of  mine.  What  can  have  brought 
the  idle  young  fool  back,  I  wonder  ?  I  thought 
he  was  safe  for  five  years  at  least,  and  then  pro- 
motion to  Russia,  or  some  equally  desirable 
place."  And  when  Hester  Gould  brooght  Gor- 
don Frere  down  to  the  .recess.  Lady  Henmarsh 
read  in  her  face  that  she  was  pleased  with  the 
young  man,  and  desirous  that  she  should  bo 
gracious  to  him ;  so,  as  Lady  Henmarsh  found 
it  convenient  to  further  Miss  Gould's  pleasure 
just  then  to  the  utmost  of  her  power,  she  was 
gracious  to  Gordon  Frere,  congratulated  him  on 
his  return  to  London,  and  gave  him  to  under- 
stand that  Sir  Timothy  would  be  charmed  to  eee 
him  at  Cavendish  Square. 

The  ball  terminated  as  brilliantly  as  it  had 
begun,  and  Katharine  was  the  gayest  of  the  gay, 
the  brightest  of  the  bright.    She  staid  vexy  late, 
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and  she  danced  incessantly.  Again  and  again 
she  foand  herself  close  to  Gordon  Frere,  and 
onee  she  was  so  placed  that  she  had  to  choose 
between  speaking  to  him  and  '*  catting  him 
dead."  She  took  counsel  of  her  pride ;  she  re- 
membered that  if,  as  seemed  likelj,  he  was  re- 
maining in  London,  she  mast  necessarily  meet 
him  often,  and  she  decided  on  speaking  to  him. 
They  were  on  the  staircase,  she  going  down,  he 
coming  up,  with  Hester  on  his  arm — ^he  had 
danced  several  times  with  her  that  night,  as 
Katharine  had  remarked — ^when  she  bowed  to 
him  and  said, 

"  How  do  yon  do,  Mr,  Frere?  Hare  yon 
been  long  in  town  ?" 

"  A  few  days  only,  Mrs.  Streightley.  I  hope 
Mr.  Guyon  is  well  ?" 

"  Quite  well,  thank  you." 

Again  she  bowed,  and  passed  him  ;  and  thus 
they  met  and  parted,  who,  when  last  they  met, 
bad  parted  with  the  brightest  and  most  blessed 
hope  which  ever  gilds  life  for  youth  and  lore. 

Robert  and  Katharine  drore  home  in  silence, 
which  each  hoped  might  be  imputed  by  the 
other  to  fatigue.  With  her  remembrance  was 
busy,  with  him  remorse  and  shame. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

aiASSIEB    FOB    LOTE. 

Mrs.  Streiohtlet  met  Gordon  Frere  fre« 
quently  during  the  remainder  of  the  month  of 
June.     She  met  him  at  balls  and  dinner-par- 
ties, at  fetes  and  promenades,  and  riding  in  the 
Park.     She  was  distantly  civil  on  these  occa- 
sions ;  and  he  carefully,  but  reluctantly,  model- 
ed his  demeanor  on  hers.     '*  She  is  so  awfully 
stiff  and  stand-offish,**  he  would  say  to  himself, 
when  Katharine  had  bowed  to  him  coldly  or 
spoken  in  a  tone  of  icy  indifference  $  *Mt  seems 
almost  as  if  she  couldn't  foiigive  herself.     I'm 
sure  I  forgive  her ;  more  than  that — ^by  Jove  I 
Tm  very  much  obliged  to  her.     We  should  both 
have  been  up  a  tree  by  this  time  if  we  had  been 
married.  Treasury  appointment  notwithstanding. 
What  a  beauty  she  is,  though !  and  Streight- 
ley's  not  half  a  bad  fellow  either,  though  we 
used  to  make  such  fun  of  him.    *  The  City  man' 
she  called  him,  like  a  deceitful  minx  as  she  was, 
and  she  going  to  marry  him  all  the  time !    How- 
ever, I  must  not  think  of  that,. or  I  shall  be  get- 
ting angry  again."    And  from  this  soliloquy, 
and  from  others  like  it,  in  which  he  indulged,  it 
'  would  appear  that  Mr.  Gordon  Frere's  senti- 
ments were  not  of  the  deep  and  lasting  order, 
and  that  his  friend  Teldham  had  formed  a  tol- 
erably correct  estimate  of  his  character.     He 
•  vas  of  that  constitution,  and  at  that  time  of  life, 
^vhen  a  few  months  seem  like  an  eternity ;  and 
lie  had  come  back  to  London  fancy-free,  and  if 
a  little  wiser,  a  little  more  capable  of  acting  from 
interested  motives,  not  nmterially  corrupted. 
He  would  not,  probably,  allow  himself  to  fall  in 
lore  with  any  woman  for  the  fature  whom  it 


would  .be  imprudent  to  marry,  but  neither  would 
he  marry  any  woman,  no  matter  how  rich,  whom 
he  could  not  love. 

Katharine's  demeanor  toward  Gordon  "Frere 
was  an  unspeakable  relief  to  Hubert  Streightley, 
whose  first  impulsive  feeling  on  seeing  Frere 
was  dread  of  an  explanation,  which  might  lead 
to  a  discovery.  His  brief  vision  of  happiness 
was  dispelled  by  the  sight  of-the  young  man's 
face,  and  he  shrunk  with  a  painful  reluctance 
from  tlie  interchange  of  the  ordinary  civilities 
of  society  with  one  whom  he  had  so  deeply  in- 
jured. In  vain  did  he  try  to  find  relief  in  the 
remembrance  of  all  that  Katharine  had  gain- 
ed by  her  marriage  with  him ;  in  vain  did  he 
watch  the  happy  insouciance^  the  heart-whole 
gayety  of  Frere,  and  argue  from  them  the  light- 
ness and  instability  of  the  sentiment  with  which 
he  had  regarded  Katharine.  His  conscience 
was  awake,  and  not  any  sophistry  could  lull  it 
to  sleep  again. 

Mr.  Guyon  had  been  among  the  earliest  of 
Grordon  Frere's  former  acquaintances  to  hear  of 
his  abandonpient  of  diplomatic  life  and  his  re- 
turn to  London.  He  was  aware  of  these  cir- 
cumstances before  he  received  one  of  cousin 
Hetty's  confidential  little  notes,  in  which  she 
mentioned,  in  a  tone  of  alarm  and  judicious 
warning,  having  seen  Mr.  Frere  at  Mrs.  Pen- 
darvis's  ball.  Mr.  Guyon  had  met  his  young 
friend  a  day  before  that  festivity ;  had  joked 
with  him  pleasantly  about  his  **  butterfly"  qual- 
ities ;  had  congratulated  him  upon  his  return  to 
the  centre  of  civilization ;  and  had  asked  him 
whether  he  had  met  the  Streightleys — all  with 
a  pleasant  impudence  which  Gordon  Frere  was 
fairly  forced  to  admire,  and  found  it  impossible 
to  resent.  Mr.  Guyon  was  not  for  a  moment 
visited  by  the  misgivings  which  had  disturbed 
his  more  sensitive  son-in-law ;  but  he  divined 
that  Robert,  for  whom  he  entertained,  in  certain 
respects,  a  good-natured  contempt,  would  be  un- 
comfortable about  Frere's  return,  and  he  re- 
solved to  console  him,  at  the  risk  of  offending 
his  pride  by  the  momentary  revival  of  a  subject 
never  mentioned  between  them.  Accordingly, 
he  dropped  in  to  breakfast  at  Portland  Place 
two  days  after  the  ball  and  the  meeting,  and 
found,  as  he  expected,  his  son-in-law  alone. 

**  Katharine  not  down  ?  Nothing  wrong,  I 
hope?**  asked  the  affectionate  parent. 

*'  Oh  no ;  she's  a  little  tired  after  the  Opera 
and  a  couple  of  parties,  and  she  is  going  to 
Richmond  to-day,  so  she  is  resting  this  morn- 
ing." 

*' Indeed!  very  sensible  of  her.  She  staid 
late  at  Mrs.  Pendarvis's,  didn't  she?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Robert,  shortly  and  uneasily. 

Mr.  Guyon  looked  at  him,  and  their  eyes  met. 

**  So  Frere  was  there  ?"  said  the  indomitable 
Mr.  Guyon,  as  airily  and  pleasantly  as  if  he  were 
mentioning  the  most  agreeable  trifle.  '*  Rath- 
er awkward,  on  the  whole ;  and  yet  I  don't  know 
—all  for  the  best,  perhaps.  He  will  probably 
marry  well,  and  the  sooner  the-better  fos  him 
and  for  VUL"  gitized  by  VjOOQ IC 
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"For  us?"  asked  Robert,  timidly.  And  there 
was  a  shade  of  pain,  and  something  like  shame 
on  his  fttce,  which  would  have  hart  &  sensitive 
observer)  but  which  merely  annoyed  Mr.  Guyon, 
who  found  it  difficult  to  repress  a  sneer  as  he 
replied, 

♦♦  And  us,  of  course— that  is,  if  we  need  care 
about  the  matter  one  way  or  the  other,  which  I 
don*t  see  that  we  need.*' 

"  But  if  Katharine  shonld  have  any  conversa- 
Uon,  any  confidence  with  him  ?*'  faltered  Robert. 

"  There  is  not  the  faintest  possibility  of  any 
such  danger,**  said  Mr.  Guyon,  with  equal  com- 
posure and  decision.  *'I  understand  Katharine 
much  bettor  tlinn  you  do,  Itobert,  and  I  know 
that  our  invnlnerahle  safety*'/— the  younger  roan 
flashed  and  winced  a  little  at  the  words — **  con- 
sists in  her  indomitable  pride.  The  one  indi- 
vidual of  all  her  acquaintance  who  will  never 
exchange  a  confidential  sentence  with  Katha* 
rine  is  Mr.  Gordon  Frere."  And  then  Mr.  Guy- 
on promptly  dropped  the  subject,  and  talked  of 
money,  racing,  betting,  and  other  serious  pur- 
suits of  life,  and  afl^r  a  short  time  took  his  leave 
of  Robert,  leaving  him  reassured,  bat  with  a 
fresh  and  bitter  sense  of  humiliation. 

The  time  which  had  wrought  so  rapid  a  cliange 
in  Gonlon  Frere — which  had  taught  him  to  re- 
gard with  forgiveness,  which  almost  bordered  on 
ap^obation,  the  fickleness  and  treachery  of  the 
woman  against  whom  he  had  delivered  the  val- 
edictory philippic— which  Charles  Yeldham  re- 
membered with  wonder  and  bewilderment— had 
worked  considerable  alteration  in  Katharine*s 
mood  as  weM.  Her  f)ne  natnre  had  been  hard- 
ened, her  generous  temper  had  been  warped ;  a 
crust  of  worldliness  and  selfishness  had  formed 
over  the  hot  heart,  and  the  trustful  impultses  of 
youth  were  dead  within  her ;  but  the  madden- 
ing anger,  the  intolerable  mortification,  had  sub- 
sided. A  momentary  thrill  of  these  former  emo- 
tions, mingled  with  the  yearning  of  the  heart  to- 
ward the  object  of  a  passion,  or  even  a  fancy, 
had  passed  over  her  when,  in  the  crush  and 
whirl  of  the  ballroom,  she  had  recognized  Frere. 
But  her  strength  of  will  and  self-command  had 
efTectually  put  it  down  before  the  moment  came 
when  she  found  herself  obliged  to  .speak  to  him. 

Something  like  the  tumult  of  the  past  re- 
newed itself  in  her  mind  when  she  found  her- 
self alone  that  nij^ht,  and  at  liberty  to  think  of 
the  occurrences  of  that  evening ;  but  it  did  not 
last.  Mr.  Guyon  was  right.  Any  calculation 
founded  on  Katharine*8  prido  could  not  fail,  and 
that  pride  helped  her  in  the  very  first  hour  of 
the  resuscitation  of  the  past.  Believing  as  she 
did  that  there  never  had  been  any  sincerity  in 
the  sentiment  which  Gordon  Frere  had  affected 
toward  her^  she  did  not  recognize  change  in  the 
gay  and  unembarrassed  manner  which  she  had 
immediately  observed ;  she  imputed  it  to  the 
diseasing  of  the  mask,  the  abandonment  of  the 
comedy,  and  so  thinking,  she  wondered  that  she 
felt  so  little  anger,  so  little  disdain,  to  little 
emotion  of  any  kind,  all  things  considered.  She 
recalled  to  memory  every  circumstance  of  that 


terrible  day  which  had  undeceived  her ;  she  rec- 
ollected it,  hour  by  hour,  in  its  anguish  of  sus- 
pense, in  its  paroxysms  of  grief  and  anger ;  she 
remembered  the  faint  deadly  sickness  which 
had  come  over  her,  and  the  dreadful  despairing 
hours  of  the  night.  But  she  only  remembered 
thebe  things ;  she  did  not  feel  them  again ;  and 
Katharine  knew  that  with  the  last  throbs  of  an- 
ger had  passed  away  the  last  llngerings  of  her 
love  for  Gordon  Frere.  It  had  been  real,  very 
true,  and  fervent ;  and  no  donbt,  had  he  return- 
ed it,  as  he  had  taught  her  to  believe  he  did,  it 
would  have  lasted  through  all  the  chances  and 
changes  of  this  mortal  life ;  but  it  was  dead  and 
gone  now,  and  the  sight  of  him  taught  her  that 
it  was  so.  Before  Katharine's  eyes  closed  that 
night,  after  her  long  vigil  of  remembrances  and 
reflections,  she  knew  that  she  should,  in  all  the 
future,  meet  Gordon  Frere  without  an/  painful 
emotion  beyond  a  little  irrepressible  contempt. 

She  was  soon  put  to  the  test ;  for  the  ac- 
quaintance between  Frere  and  Lady  Henmarsh 
progressed  rapidly,  and  Katharine  was  not  spared 
the  sight  or  the  mention  of  him.  Lady  Hen- 
marsh  would  not  have  put  herself  out  of  her 
way  to  annoy  Katharine,  but  she  was  not  nn- 
willing  to  do  ^o  when  it  happened  to  come  in 
her  way ;  and  she  took  an  early  opportunity  of 
confiding  to  her  her  impression  that  Hester 
Gould  was  decidedly  smitten  with  the  good- 
looking  young  fellow,  who  really  had  no  harm 
in  him,  and  whose  only  fault  was  want  of  money. 

"He  is  really  charming,  Kate,"  Lady  Hen- 
marsh  observed,  with  an  air  of  candidly  admit- 
ting a  former  error  in  judgment.  *  *  I  was  quite 
too  hard  on  him  in  old  times — an  nge  ago — and 
I  am  ready  to  admit  it.  Of  course  that  would 
never  have  done ;  but  every  thing  is  all  right 
now,  and  I  am  sure  vou  are  the  happiest  girl  in 
the  world  *  and  as  for  that  dear  Mr.  Streight- 
ley,  he  is  a  perfect  prince." 

Katharine  had  to  bear  this  sort  of  thing,  and 
she  bore  it  well,  wondering  sometimes  thot  it 
did  not  pain  her  more  keenly.  She  gave  little 
heed  to  Lady  Henmarsh's  hints  about  Hester 
Gould,  which  she  imputed  to  a  general  impnlso 
of  spite,  and  simply  contented  herself  with  smil- 
ing rather  bitterly  as  she  thought  how  accurate- 
ly they  would  once  have  hit  their  mark.  When 
she  met  Gordon  Frere  now,  there  was  no  gla- 
mour between  her  eyes  and  him.  He  was  not 
invested  with  the  golden  halo  of  a  girl's  fancy. 
The  time  which  had  gone  over  Katharine's 
head,  though  brief  in  duration,  had  been  long 
in  meaning,  and  she  xvas  no  longer  the  slave  of 
her  imagination.  She  saw  him  as  he  really 
was — a  pleasant,  kindly,  genial,  well-bred,  well- 
looking,  shallow  young  man,  with  brains  enough 
and  heart  enough  for  the  exigencies  of  society, 
and  admirably  fitted  to  be  rich  and  idle,  with 
distinction  and  popularity.  She  knew  now  that 
he  was  not  a  man  who  would  ever  accomplish 
any  great  or  noble  purpose  in  life — not  a  man 
on  whom  a  woman's  heart  eould  stay  itself  in 
trouble.  Somehow  she  felt  that  she  had  out- 
grown and  outlived  Gordon  Frere. 
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While  one  woman,  to  whom  be  bad  been  the 
iDCornation  of  the  fondest  and  fairest  visions  of 
youth,  was  thus  thinking  of  Mr.  Frere,  he  had 
assnmed  a  position  of  immense  importance  in 
the. estimation  of  another — a  woman  widely 
difierent  from  Katharine  in  every  thing.  When 
Hester  Crould  met  him  at  Mi's.  Pendarvis's  ball, 
she  had  been  attracted  toward  him  chiefly  by 
curiosity.  She  remembered  him  well  as  the 
fair-haired  yoang  man  whom  she  had  seen  at 
the  memorable  promenade,  and  whom  she  had 
immediately  discerned  to  be  Katharine  Guyon*s 
lover.  She  strongly  suspected  that  he  and  the 
girl  had  both  been  victims  of  some  foul  play, 
the  full  details  of  which  her  subsequent  acquaint- 
ance with  the  afiairs  of  Mr.  Gnyon  and  hia  son- 
in-law  had  not  enabled  her  to  ascertain ;  but 
that  he,  at  least,  had  sniTered  at  Mr.  Guyon's 
nnscrnpnlous  hands  she  did  not  doubt.  Gordon 
had  heard  that  the  ''old  cat,"  as  he  had  irrev- 
erently called  Lady  Henmarsh  on  a  former  oc- 
casion, was  '*  taking  a  new  heiress  about  with 
her;"  for  such  was  the  simple  phrase  in  which 
the  in^nuons  youth  of  his  set  described  Hes- 
ter's relations  with  her  friend ;  and  when,  on  his 
paying  his  respects  to  Lady  Henmarsh  at  Mrs. 
Pendiarvis's  ball,  she  had  presented  him  to  Miss 
Gould,  he  concluded^  as  he  led  his  partner  to  the 
dancing-room,  that  she  was  the  '*  new  heiress" 
in  qucsUon.  Thus  he  too  fblt  some  curiosity 
about  the  girl,  whose  tranquil,  easy  manner, 
keen  dark  eyes,  elegant  and  tasteful  dress,  and 
conrersation  utterly  free  from  the  missishness 
and  the  vapidity  common  to  young  ladies  just 
*'out,"  made  her  an  interesting  person,  apart 
from  the  voty  large  fortune  which  she  nndoubt^ 
edly  possessed,  and  which  was  multiplied  by  ru- 
mor with  its  accustomed  liberality.  Gordon 
would  have  been  considerably  astonished  had 
he  known  that  Miss  Gould  saw  the  glance  in 
which  his  eyes  and  Katharine*s  met,  and  per- 
fectly understood  and  appreciated  the  position ; 
had  he  known  that  she  marked  the  short  dia- 
logue which  passed  between  them  on  the  stair- 
case, and  noted  the  coldness  and  distance  of  its 
tone  with  distinct  satisfaction.  He  and  she 
talked  with  more  animation,  and  of  subjects  of 
more  worth  and  interest,  than  those  usually  dis- 
cussed at  a  ball ;  for  even  a  shallow  man  like 
Gordon  Frere  was  forced  to  think  a  little  when 
he  found  himself  talking  to  a  woman  like  Hes- 
ter Gould,  and  they  got  on  together  very  well 
indeed;  but  the  unconscious  accord  of  their 
thoughts  was  greater  and  closer  still. 

Curiosity,  interest,  and  the  spontaneous  ad- 
miration which  he  was  certain  to  excite  in  every 
woman  whom  he  addressed,  had  been  the  first 
feelings  with  which  Hester  Gould  had  regarded 
Gordon  Frere  on  that  evening.  Before  she  en- 
tered the  carriage  to  which  he  escorted  her  an(I 
Lady  Henmarsh,  her  admiration  had  increased, 
her  interest  had  deepened.  The  calm,  well- 
goTemed  heart,  which  held  itself  aloof  from  pas- 
sion,  and  had  never  loved  any  living  being  en- 
tirely without  calcnlation  and  caution,  had  been 
rarpiiaedf^e  the  weakest^  like  the  least-guard- 


ed. Hester  Gonld  had  fallen  in  lore—Ay,  like 
the  veriest  sentimental  school -girl  —  at  first 
sight,  with  Gordon  Frere. 

She  did  not  deny  the  fact  to  herself— she  did 
not  deceive  herself.  It  was  characteristic  of  her 
to  be  perfectly  conscious  that  she  was  weak,  but 
not  to  disguise  from  herself  the  weakness.  Hes- 
ter Gould  had  never  been  visited  by  even  the 
most  transient  feeling  to  which  she  could  assign 
the  name  of  love  before ;  and  now,  when  it  came, 
she  knew  it,  she  recognized  it,  she  acknowledged 
it  —  not  with  misgiving,  not  with  despair,  not 
with  self-contempt.  When  she^was  alone  that 
night,  or  rather  in  the  early  summer  morning, 
her  ball-dress  laid  aside,  her  maid  dismissed, 
she  threw  open  the  window  of  her  dressing- 
room,  and  sat  down  where  the  cool  morning  air 
came  in  and  fanned  her  dark  but  radiant  face. 
The  time  wore  on,  and  the  sun  came  out  strong- 
ly, an(\  the  stir  of  life  began,  but  still  Hester 
sat,  gazing  out  toward  the  stately  leafy  trees  in 
Kensington  Gardens,  and  thinking.  For  the 
first  time  in  her  life  she  suffered  the  tide  of 
strong  emotion  to  sweep  over  her  unchecked ; 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  (bit  its  fullness. 
Secretly  but  desperately  she  had  rebelled  against 
poverty  and  obscurity;  secretly,  thirstingly,  she 
had  longed  for  wealth.  Poverty  and  obscurity 
were  things  of  the  past ;  wealth  had  come  to 
her,  and  she  had  taken  it  calmly.  No  hn|pan 
being  could  ever  have  guessed  at  the  exultation 
with  which  Hester  Gould  had  entered  upon  the 
possession  of  her  fortune;  no  human  being 
could  ever  have  divined  the  intense  secret  pleas- 
ure which  every  day's  enjoyment  of  it  gave 
her.  But  what  was  it  all  to  this  ?  What  was 
it  all  to  the  strange  new  delight,  the  sweet,  sub- 
tle hope  that  stole  upon  her  now?  Not  until 
she  had  thought  long,  deeply,  delightfully,  over 
everj  little  incident  of  the  evening,  did  Hes- 
ter's mind  revert  to  Katharine  Streightley ;  and 
then,  so  potent  was  the  influence  of  the  spell 
nnder  which  the  calm  self-possessed  woman  had 
fallen,  that  there  was  only  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  strangeness  of  the  coincidence ;  there  was 
not  a  single  thrill  of  vindictive  exultation  in  the 
remembrance  that  they,  the  rivals,  had  changed 
places ;  that  the  man  whom  Hester  told  herself 
she  loved,  told  herself  she  hoped  to  win,  was 
the  man  whom  Katharine  had  loved  and  lost. 
AH  such  thoughts  seemed  infinitely  beneath  her 
now,  quite  lost  in  the  immensity  of  this  new  in- 
terest in  her  life,  and  they  could  never  more 
have  any  power  over  her.  But,  though  passion 
had  suddenly  invaded  the  well-guarded  territory 
of  Hester  Gould's  heart,  romance  had  no  place 
in  her  nature,  and  she  did  not  for  a  moment 
forget  or  undervalue  the  advantages  of  her 
wealth,  "//"he  only  comes  to  love  me,"  she 
said,  'Hhere  will  bo  no  obstacle.  I  am  rich 
enough  to  make  it  a  wise  thing  for  him  to  mar- 
ry me."  And  with  this,  the  last  waking  thought 
in  her  mind,  Hester  Gonld  slept,  with  a  smile 
upon  her  face  which  had  never  before  irradi* 
atedit. 

It  was  not  nntil  they  had  net  several  times 
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that  Gordon  Frere  began  to  think  seriously  about 
Hester  Goald.  He  had  been  asked  to  two  din- 
ner-parties at  Lady  Henmarsh's,  and  had  been 
especially  distinguished  by  the  gracious  atten- 
tions of  the  hostess.  On  neither  occasion  had 
he  met  Katharine ;  but  on  both  Mr.  Guyon  had 
been  present,  and  they  had  got  on  capitally. 
The  convenient  memory  and  the  savoir  vivre  of 
cpusin  Ned  were  displayed  to  perfection  in  cir- 
cumstances of  the  kind,  and  Gordon  Frere  felt 
quite  at  his  ease.  They  talked  of  the  Streight- 
leys.  Mr.  Guyon  described  Middlemeads;  hoped 
that  his  young  friend  would  have  an  opportunity 
of  judging  of  its  beauties  for  himself;  jocularly 
counseled  his  young  friend  to  marry,  provided 
he  could  do  it  well,  as  soon  as  possible.  "Nev- 
er too  soon,  my  dear  fellow — ^never  too  soon.  I 
was  a  mere  boy  myself,"  said  Mr.  Gayon,  with 
a  comic  sort  of  confidential  sentiment;  and  dis- 
covered that  he  was  keeping  his  young  friend 
away  from  the  ladies.* 

When  Mr.  Gordon  Frere  had  been  seen  a  few 
times  riding  with  Miss  Gould  in  the  Row,  and 
had  been  observed  dancing  with  her  in  an  ab- 
normal number  of  dances,  his  friends  began  to 
make  remarks  of  the  kind  elegantly  called 
"chaflF"  on  the  occurrences.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed,  because  they  have  not  appeared  in 
these  pages,  that  there  were  not  many  aspirants 
to  the  hand  and  fortune  of  the  shipowner's  heir- 
ess. Their  name,  indeed,  was  legion ;  but  they 
had  all  fared  equally  ill,  and  not  one  of  the 
number  had  any  reason  to  feel  himself  person- 
ally aggrieved  by  the  evident  progress  of  Frere 
in  Miss  Gould's  good  graces.  So  the  chorus  was 
rather  congratulatory,  the  aspirants  were  good- 
natured  in  the  main ;  and  though  each  would 
have  been  delighted  to  secure  Miss  Gould's  for- 
tune for  himself,  they  all  agreed  that  Frere  was 
a  good  fellow,  though  an  idle  dog,  who  would 
never  make  any  hand  of  himself,  and  it  would 
be  a  doosid  good  thing  for  him.  As  for  Hester, 
though  she  made  no  unfeminine  or  unladylike 
advances,  she  was  far  too  sensible  to  risk  her 
happiness  on  punctilio.  '*I  am  not  the  first 
woman  he  will  have  loved,  if  he  ever  comes  to 
love  me,'*  she  thought;  '*but  ho'is  the  only 
man  I  ever  have  loved,  I  ever  can  love,  and  that 
makes  all  the  difference."  So  she  treated  him 
from  the  first  with  undisguised  though  unosten- 
tatious preference ;  and,  fully  acknowledging  to 
herself  that  her  heart's  desire  and  prayer  was  to 
become  his  wife,  never  endangered  her  chance 
by  the  slightest  coquetry  or  insincerity. 

The  light  and  facile  nature  of  Gordon  Frere 
was  exactly  calculated  to  insure  the  success  of 
such  a  policy,  which,  however,  was  rather  the  in- 
stinct of  Hester  Gould's  good  sense.  He  liked 
her,  he  thought  her  handsome  and  clever.  *  *  Not 
a  star  of  beauty,  not  a  queen  of  grace  and  love- 
liness, like  her,  you  know,"  saia  Mr.  Frere  to  a 
friend  of  his  with  whom,  in  times  which  seemed 
very  long  past  now,  he  had  been  wont  to  take 
counsel,  and  who  listened  to  him  with  a  graw- 
ly-amused  expression  of  countenance  and  much 
internal  satis&ction— -"  nothing  of  that  kind,  but 


a  real  nice  girl.  As  sensible  as  a  judge,  iir ! — 
a  long  way  more  so  than  some  of  them,  I  be- 
lieve— ^and  really  fond  of  me.  Don't  think  m« 
a  coxcomb,  Chafley,  or  an  ass,  as  I  was  before. 
This  is  quite  another  case ;  and,  by  Jove,  I  am 
as  sure  as  that  I  am  sitting  here  in  this  ever- 
lasting old  glory-hole,  where  I  don't  believe  the 
very  dust  ever  changes  or  blows  away,  that  if  I 
asked  Miss  Gould  to-morrow  to  marry  me,  she 
would  say  yes." 

"Very  good,  Gordon,"  returned  his  friend. 
"Then,  if  you  want  her  to  marry  yon,  and  you 
are  positively  sure  you  would  marry  her  if  she 
hadn't  sixpence — which  is  the  extreme  proposi- 
tion you  have  stated  here  three  times  over,  and 
which  is  one  of  those  things  of  which  no  man 
can  be  more  than  comparatively  sure — ask  her 
to-morrow,  or  on  the  first  opportunity,  and  come 
and  tell  me  the  result.  And  now  I  must  turn 
you  out.  I  have  an  appointment  with  Claypolo 
in  five  minutes,  and  some  papers  to  look  over 
before  he  comes." 

Mr.  Frere  went  gayly  away,  and  Charles  Teld- 
ham  did  not  turn  immediately  to  the  papers 
which  lay  upon  his  desk.  He  walked  up  and 
down  the  room,  his  hands  deep  in  his  pockets, 
and  his  head  bent.  At  length  he  sat  down  with 
an  impatient  sigh  and  a  muttered  sentence : 

"To  think  that  fourteen  months  ago  he  con- 
sidered himself  madly  in  love  with  Katharine 
Guyon  I  What  a  blessing  it  must  be  to  a  man 
to  be  endowed  with  the  nature  of  a  butterfly  1" 

Gordon  Frere's  modest  statement  of  his  hopes 
and  expectations  was  justified  by  the  result,  and 
the  flagging  spirits  of  society  at  the  end  of  the 
season  were  raised  by  learning  that  a  marriage 
was  "  arranged"  between  Miss  Gould,  who  wa» 
of  course  beautiful  and  accomplished  for  the  oc- 
casion, and  Mr.  Gordon  Frere,  whoso  ancestral 
glories  and  diplomatic  connections  were  also 
duly  paraded. 

Katharine  had  left  town  some  little  time  be- 
fore this  announcement  had  supplied  a  fresh 
topic  for  discussion  to  the  few  scores  of  people 
who  knew  or  felt  any  curiosity  about  the  re- 
spective parties.  Her  premature  abandonment 
of  the  delights  of  London  arose  from  the  con- 
dition of  her  husband's  health.  Robert  had 
been  constantly  looking  and  occasionally  com- 
plaining of  feeling  ill  for  several  weeks,  and  at 
length  had  acknowledged  to  his  sister  that  he 
exceedingly  desired  the  rest  and  tranquillity  of 
the  country. 

"  I.don't  think  he  is  so  much  ill  as  worried,** 
Ellen  had  said  to  her  sister-in-law.  And  tho 
simple  girl  was  right.  Robert  was  worried — 
worried  about  money-matters,  worried  about  Mr. 
Guyon's  affairs,  and  his  insatiable,  irrepressible 
scheming.  But,  worse  than  all,  he  was  worried 
by  self-reproach. 

It  was  no  sacrifice  to  Katharine  to  leave  town ; 
but  if  it  had  been  one,  she  would  not  have  hesi- 
tated to  make  it.  It  was  therefore  at  Middle- 
meads,  in  the  tranquil  enjoyment  of  her  beauti- 
ful home,  invested  with  all  the  first  golden  glory 
of  the  autumn,  that  Katharine  learned  the  news, 
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the  great  news,  which  lent  eloquence  to  Ellen 
Streightley's  pen,  and  caused  her  to  ''gush'*  on 
paper  as  she  was  wont  to  do  in  speech.  It  was 
not,  however,  to  her  ingenuoas  sister-in-law  that 
Katharine  owed  her  knowledge  of  the  brilliancy 
of  the  marriage,  the  number  and  importance  of 
the  guests,  the  details  of  the  bride*8  dress,  the 
high  spirits  of  the  bridegroom,  the  itMraire  of 
the  bridal  tour,  and  the  wiuter  plans  of  Mr,  and 
Mrs.  Gordon  Fjere.  When  the  event  had  taken 
place,  and  Lady  Henmarsh's  occupation  as  a 
chaperone  was  for  the  second  time  gone ;  when 
she  had  inspected  and  sufficiently  admired  the 
costly  set  of  rubies  which  she  had  received  as  a 
parting  gift  from  the  heiress,  and  had  declared 
that  she  detested  wedding?,  and  was  tired  to 
death,  she  could  think  of  no  more  agreeable  way 
of  passing  an  idle  evening  than  in  writing  to  Mrs. 
Streightley.  Her  letter  was  very  smart,  clever, 
and  skillful,  as  all  her  letters  were,  and  if  it  did 
not  wound  Katharine's  feelings  so  mach  as  the 
writer  intended,  its  failure  was  to  bo  imputed  to 
a  change  in  her  mind  and  feelings,  of  which 
Lady  Henmarsh  was  entirely  ignorant. 

The  engagement  had  not  been  a  long  one ; 
neither  party  had  had  any  motive  for  delay ;  but 
it  was  by  quite  an  accidental  coincidence  that 
Gordon  Frere  and  Hester  Gould  were  married 
on  the  anniversary  of  Katharine  Guyon*8  wed- 
ding-day. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

MARRIED  TO  MONET. 

The  time,  so  often  deferred,  at  which  Mr. 
Guyon  was  to  pay  his  first  visit  to  his  daughter 
in  her  country  house  had  at  length  arrived,  and 
the  old  gentleman  made  his  appearance  at  Mid- 
dlemeads  with  all  the  advantages  of  a  very  juve- 
nile toilet  and  a  new  stock  of  those  adjuncts  to 
his  personal  beauty  which  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  carrying  about  with  him.  It  was  not  with- 
out reluctance  that  Mr.  Guyon  bade  adieu  to 
London,  which  he  was  accustomed  to  speak  of 
as  *'  the  little  village,"  and  its  delights  ;  but  be 
felt  it  absolutely  necessary  to  make  himself 
personally  acquainted  with  that  country  house 
which  he  had  so  often  depicted  to  his  boon 
companions  in  the  most  glowing  terms,  and 
with  those  country  families  whom,  to  the  same 
confidants,  he  had  represented  as  reveling  in 
the  elegant  and  unostentatious  hospitality  of 
the  British  merchant.  He  had  been  a  little 
chaffed  by  these  friends  about  the  calm  manner 
in  which  his  daughter  had  borne  his  long-con- 
tinued separation  from. her.  Some  of  them 
compared  him  to  King  Lear,  some  to  Captain 
Costigan ;  and  Mr.  Guyon,  who  knew  very  little 
about  either  of  the  historical  personages  between 
whom  and  himself  a  comparison  was  instituted, 
thought  it  was  *'  dam*  low,"  and  that  the  soon- 
er all  chance  of  a  repetition  of  such  joking  was 
put  a  stop  to  the  better. 

So  the  old  gentleman  came  down  to  Middle- 
meads,  and  took  up  his  quarters  in  one  of  the 
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best  spare  rooms,  and  strove  to  make  himself 
agreeable  to  other  people  and  to  enjoy  himself 
simultaneously.  This  was  not  very  difficult,  for 
he  had  a  grand  capacity  for  liring;  and  his 
small-talk  and  geniality,  and  stories  of  grand 
people,  made  quite  an  impression  among  the 
neighboring  families,  who  thought  Mrs.  Streight- 
ley rather,  conceited,  and  Mr.  Streightley  very 
dull.  Mr.  Guyon  in  a  very  short  time  had  made 
himself  thoroughly  at  home,  and  had  taken  upon 
himself— not  without  Katharine's  tacit  consent ; 
indeed,  the  whole  affair  rather  amused  her  than 
otherwise — ^the  direction  of  affairs  at  Middle- 
meads,  and  the  regulation  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  day  should  be  spent.  He  it  was  who  organ- 
ized the  tableaux  to  which  the  whole  county  was 
invited,  which  were  such  a  grand  success,  and 
which  were  commemorated  in  the  Morning  PoaL 
He  it  was  who  arranged  for  the  first  meet  of  the 
season  of  the  stag-hounds  on  the  Middlemeads 
lawn,  and  for  the  hunt-breakfast  at  his  son-in- 
law's  expense.  Robert  Streightley  was  unfor- 
tunately compelled  to  be  away  in  London  on 
business  on  that  interesting  occasion ;  but  in  his 
absence  Mr.  Guyon  took  the  chair,  in  which  he 
comported  himself  with  the  greatest  dignity  and 
hospitality ;  and  when  the  deer  was  uncarted, 
waved  his  hat  to  the  ladies,  and  rode  away  after 
it  on  one  of  his  son-in-law's  horses,  to  his  own 
intense  satisfaction. 

Robert  Streightley  was  very  frequently  com- 
pelled to  be  away  in  London  on  business  just  at 
that  time ;  and  when  he  was  at  home,  he  seem- 
ed to  have  left  his  mind  behind  him  among  the 
ledgers,  and  the  invoices,  and  the  share-lists, 
and  to  have  left  his  spirits — God  knows  where ! 
He  was  thoroughly  preoccupied  and  gloomy, 
never  speaking  except  when  spoken  to,  and  then 
replying  with  an  obvious  effort  at  the  collection 
of  his  wandering  thoughts.  Mr.  Guyon  noticed 
this  immediately  after  his  arrival,  and  tried  to 
rally  his  son-in-law,  commencing  with  much 
pleasant  badinage  about  the  accumulation  of 
wealth  by  the  sale  of  one's  self  to  the  Evil  One ; 
an  oft-used  joke,  which  he  had  never  known  to 
miss  fire  hitherto,  but  which  on  this  occasion 
was  received  with  perfect  silence.  Over  the 
quiet  dinner,  which  as  it  once  or  twice  hap- 
pened, Mr.  Guyon  ate  with  Katharine  and  her 
husband,  or  in  the  midst  of  a  large  party,  it  was 
all  the  same — Robert  never  entered  into  any 
thing  that  was  going  on,  but  always  remained 
in  the  same  gloomy,  silent,  preoccupied  state. 

Mr.  Guyon  could  never,  even  in  his  most 
amiable  moods,  have  been  called  a  patient  man ; 
long-suffering  was  not  one  of  his  virtues,  and 
under  his  son-in-law's  long  face  and  absent 
manner  he  suffered  acutely.  His  little  mots 
passed  unsmiled  at,  his  anecdotes  of  the  aristoc- 
racy evidently  had  not  been  listened  to  ;  he  felt 
that  he  was  throwing  the  pearls  of  his  West-End 
refinement  before  City  swine,  and  he  was  highly 
indignant.  But  not  with  Streightley  —  or  at 
least  he  dared  not  openly  declare  his  indignation 
to  his  son-in-law — it  was  on  Katharine  that  he 
turned  th«  heavy  guns  of  his  wrath,  and  re- 
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bilked  his  daughter  with  ftn  acrimony  which 
might  hare  had  serious  effect  on  a  less  self- 
possessed  young  lady. 

"I  come  here," said  Mr, Guyon  one  morning 
in  the  library,  where  he  had  gone  to  write  a  let- 
ter, and  where  he  found  Katharine  similarly 
employed,  **l  come  here  to  your  house,  and  I 
find  your  husband  an  altered  man.'  He  has 
lost  that  cheerfulness,  that  energy,  that  buoy- 
ancy which  distinguished  him,  and,  in  fact,  he's 
become  a  doosld  unpleasant  dreary  bird.  How's 
this  ?  Cheerful  before  marriage,  and  miserable 
after;  looks  as  if  marriage  were  the  cause,  doesn't 
it,  Kate  ?  And  to  think  that  my  daughter  has 
not— not  striven  to— to  what  d'ye  call — bless  the 
lot  of  the  man  who— doubles  his  joys  and  halves 
his  sorrows,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing?  Am  I 
to  think  that  you— but  no,  that  could  not.be !  I 
must  remember — ** 

"You  must  remember,  papa,  if  you  please," 
said  Kate,  looking  him  full  in  the  face,  and 
speaking  in  a  low,  stem  voice,  "you  must  re- 
member the  manner  in  which  and  the  condi- 
tions under  which  I  married  my  husband !  And, 
remembering  them,  you  must  be  good  enough 
never  to  dare — it  is  a  strong  word  to  use  to  one's 
father,  but  I  repeat  it — ^never  to  dare  to  address 
me  in  this  way  again.  I  know  my  duty  to  my 
husband,  and — according  to  my  lights,  and  un- 
der the  peculiar  circumstances  of  our  union — ^I 
do  it  I" 

It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  Katharine, 
however  devoid  of  that  instinctive  perception 
of  love  which  will  make  the  dullest  of  women 
quick  to  see  when  trouble  is  hanging  over  one 
dear  to  her,  was  either  blind  or  indifferent  to 
the  depression  of  Bobert's  spirits  and  the  change 
in  his  appearance.  Toward  her,  individually, 
he  was  always  the  same — studious  and  eager  to 
forward  her  wishes,  and  bounding  his  to  making 
her  happy ;  but  he  was  preoccupied  and  gloomy. 
He  was  beginning  to  look  old,  too ;  the  vigorous 
upright  look  which  had  been  the  first  thing  in 
his  appearance  to  strike  an  observer,  was  less 
conspicuous  than  it  had  been,  and  his  step  was 
slower  and  heavier.  His  wife  was  not  blind  to 
the  alteratioti,  and  she  put  it  all  down  to  the 
account  of  **  business."  In  this  general  conclu- 
sion she  was  quite  right ;  but  Katharine  had  not 
.the  remotest  glimmering  of  a  suspicion  that  mis- 
fortune and  loss  were  constituents  of  this  "busi- 
ness." She  believed  her  husband  to  be  a  very 
rich  man,  whose  ambition  it  was  to  become  very 
much  richer,  and  whose  life  was  devoted  to  the 
realization  of  that  ambition.  She  had  never 
ceased  to  regard  him  as  the  "  City  man"  of 
their  first  acquaintance ;  and  though  her  ideas 
respecting  the  transactions  carried  on  by  City 
men  had  undergone  considerable  alteration 
since  that  time,  she  was  as  far  as  ever  from  a 
real  comprehension  of  the  risks  and  the  anxie- 
ties which  her  husband's  life  included.  The 
making  of  money  in  larger  or  smaller  sums 
Katharine  understood  to  be  his  calling,  and  so 
far  as  the  variation  was  between  larger  and 
smaller,  she  comprehended  anxiety  being  in- 


volved ;  but  as  to  serious  los^  as  to  mia,  she 
had  not  the  faintest  notion  of  such  a  possibility. 
Of  Mr.  Guyon's  transactions  with  her  husband 
Mrs.  Streightley  was  also  profoundly  ignorant. 
Robert  had  taken  care  she  should  be  so,  for  his 
sake  as  well  as  for  her  own.  He  knew  Kath- 
arine's delicacy  of  feeling  and  her  pride  perfect- 
ly, and  he  also  appreciated  her  acuteness  and 
keenness  as  they  deserved.  From  hurt  and  in- 
dignant mortification  at  discovering  that  her  fa- 
ther had  taken  such  means  to  ^^  exploiter*'  her 
marriage,  to  questioning  why  a  clever  and  shrewd 
man  of  business,  such  as  Katharine  well  knew 
Robert  to  be,  should  admit  such  unscrupulous 
demands  on  her  father's  part,  would  be  an  easy 
and  natural  transition,  and  Robert  shrunk  with 
terror  from  the  idea  that  any  such  clew  should 
ever  find  its  way  to  his  wife's  hands.  No  symp- 
tom of  such  danger  had  shown  itself;  the  feel- 
ings with  which  Katharine  regarded  her  father 
had  ceased  to  *be  of  a  kind  to  prompt  her  to 
much  personal  interest  in  his  affairs,  and  by  na- 
ture she  was  not  inquisitive.  That  Mr.  Guyon's 
pursuits  were  frivolous  in  the  extreme ;  that  ho 
presented  that  most  contemptible  of  spectacles 
— an  old  man  aping  the  dissolute  manners  of 
an  objectionable  order  of  youth,  Katharine  was 
becoming  more  and  more  painfully  aware ;  but 
she  looked  no  deeper  into  his  life  than  the  snr- 
face,  from  which  she  turned  away  with  a  feeling 
which,  had  she  investigated  it,  she  must  have 
acknowledged  to  be  contempt. 

The  nobility  of  Katharine's  nature  asserted 
itself  in  the  manner  in  which  she  regarded  the 
marriage  of  Gordon  Frere  and  Hester  Gould. 
That  the  intelligence  should  not  cost  her  a  pang 
of  exceeding  keenness  was  impossible ;  but  she 
did  battle  with  herself  against  the  temptations 
to  bitterness  and  enmity  against  Hester  which 
beset  her,  and  she  came  nobly  out  of  the  strife. 
Little  did  she  dream  how  closely  her  demeanor 
was  scrutinized ;  little  did  she  imagine  that  the 
bright  dark  eyes  of  the  obsequious  Mr.  Daniel 
Thacker,  perhaps  the  humblest  of  Mrs.  Streight- 
ley's  servants  and  the  most  respectful  of  her  ad- 
mirers, were  steadily  directed  to  her  face  for 
many  days  during  his  stay  at  Middlemeads, 
with  the  purpose  of  reading  what  might  appear 
on  that  fair  dial  indicative  of  storm  and  turmoil 
in  her  heart.  She  had  no  suspicion  that  she 
was  watched ;  but,  as  she  also  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  hide,  there  was  no  danger  in  her  uncon- 
sciousness. The  brief  sharp  pain  she  endured 
had  come  and  passed  when  she  was  alone.  She 
remembered  how  she  had  envied  Hester  Gould 
her  wealth  only  because  it  left  her  free  to  marry 
as  she  liked;  she  remembered  her  own  bitter 
saying,  "she  may  buy  instead  of  being  bought," 
and  she  thought  it  had  been  strangely  realized. 
But  she  would  not  be  unjust  either  to  Hester 
Gould  or  to  her  own  false  lover.  She  would 
acknowledge  that  Hester  had  many  attractions 
other  than  her  wealth ;  she  would  acknowledge 
her  fair  share  of  beauty,  her  talents,  her  good 
manners,  the  numerous  charms  which  might 
easily  secure  a  genuine  attachment     She  was 
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readjT  to  belieTe  that  Gordon  Frere  might  reallj 
loTO  Hester,  and  the  more  readf ,  as  she  had 
reason  to  know  the  shallowness  and  fickleness 
of  his  nature.  *'  I  dare  say  he  cares  for  her  as 
mach  as  he  cared  for  me,**  Katharine  thought, 
''and  in  this  case  he  can  afford  to  indulge  his 
fancy — in  mine  he  could  not.  She  is  fortunate 
that  he  can  love  her  and  marry  her,  otherwise 
she  too  would  find  that  he  would  love  her  and 
leave  her,  as  he  left  me,  to  the  ridicule  of  her 
friends,  and  a  broken  heart,  were  she  fool  enough 
to  break  her  lieart  for  him.  And  he — ^he  has 
only  done  exactly  what  I  did,  even  supposing  he 
does  not  love  her.  He  has  only  married  for 
money.  With  this  difference,  to  be  sure — that 
I  would  have  shared  poverty  with  him,  and  he 
would  not  face  it  for  me ;  with  this  other  differ- 
ence too,  that  I  was  in  earnest,  and  he  was  only 
amusing  himself.  Our  positions  are  pretty  much 
the  same  in  the  end ;  we  are  both  rich,  we  are 
parted  from  each  other,  and  satisfied  to  be  so, 
and  another  has  the  first  claim  on  each.  I  have 
no  right  to  despise  him  for  the  marriage  he  has 
made,  nor  dares  he  to  despise  me" 

So  Katharine  wrote  to  Ellen  Streightley,  and 
expressed  interest  in  the  marriage,  and  hope  of 
its  happiness,  which  were  perfectly  sincere,  and 
were  most  welcome  to  the  recipient  of  her  let- 
ter. She  treated  the  subject  with  polite  indif- 
ference in  her  reply  to  Lady  Henmarsh.  She 
understood  cousin  Hetty  tolerably  well,  and 
disdained  the  spitefulness  which  she  perceived 
too  thoroughly  to  stoop  to  retaliation.  It  was  a 
fortunate  circumstance  for  Robert  that  his  sister 
had  remained  with  her  mother  at  the  Brixton 
villa  after  Miss  Gould^s  marriage,  and  thus  no 
occasion  arose  for  the  lengthened  and  frequent 
discussion  of  the  event.  Had  Ellen  been  at 
Middlemeads,  she  would  have  talked  about  the 
wedding  to  an  embarrassing  extent.  As  it  was, 
his  reluctance  to  mention  Gordon  Frere's  name 
— a  reluctance  which  Katharine  did  not  sus- 
pect— was  seconded  by  her  own,  which  RotAert*s 
state  of  mind  prevented  him  from  surmising ; 
and  after  a  mere  formal  comment,  whose  in- 
sufficiency, considering  the  intimacy  subsisting 
between  the  Streightleys  and  Miss  Gould,  did 
not  fkil  to  strike  Mr.  Thacker,  the  subject  Was 
dropped.  He  tried  to  talk  about  the  wedding, 
at  which  he  had  been  present,  and  at  which  his 
sisters  had  officiated  as  bridesmaids,  but  he  had 
not  courage  to  persevere  in  the  face  of  Robertas 
silence  and  the  well-bred  coldness  of  Katharine's 
manner,  which  plainly  implied  that  the  matter 
was  one  wholly  devoid  of  interest  to  her ;  but, 
of  course,  if  Mr.  Thacker  chose  to  pursue  that 
topic  of  conversation,  she  was  bound  to  listen 
and  to  reply. 

Life  at  Middlemeads  proceeded  much  as  usu- 
"lal,  except  that  the  amusements  of  autumn  were 
'  substituted  for  those  of  spring.  There  was  no 
other  change  in  the  aspect  of  afiairs  at  the 
stately  and  luxurious  country  house  over  which 
Katharine  presided  with  grace  and  dignity  which 
seemed  to  grow  more  and  more  remarkable. 
Her  beauty  was  at  ita  zenith  now,  and  no  doubt 


the  subsidence  of  all  angry  and  impetuous  feel- 
ing, the  **  settling  down*' which  had  taken  place 
within  the  past  year,  had  told  upon  her  physic- 
ally as  well  as  morally.  She  had  not,  indeed, 
acted  upon  Mrs.  Stanbonme*s  advice  in  its  spir- 
it She  had  not  faced  the  fact  that  the  greatest 
of  all  her  obligations  toward  her  husband  was 
the  obligation  to  lo^'e  him.  She  had  not  tried 
to  realize  that,  and  in  so  far  the  phange  in  her 
was  maimed  and  incomplete.  But  she  had 
kept  (he  letter  of  her  promise  to  her  friend,  and 
ruled  her  life  with  more  consideration  for  her 
husband  than  ia  the  earlier  days  of  their  mar- 
riage. Had  there  been  no  obstacle,  as  unfortu- 
nately there  was,  in  the  secret  bound  in  Robertas 
conscience,  to  a  perfect  understanding  between 
the  husband  and  wife,  it  might  have  come  about 
at  this  period,  when  Gordon  Frere*s  marriage 
had  completed  the  severance  of  the  past  firom 
Katharine's  present  life. 

Mrs.  Stanboume  was  at  Middlemeads  shortly 
after  the  marriage  of  Gordon  and  Hester,  and 
had  been  even  more  anxious  than  before  to  find 
Katharine  on  good  terms  with  Robert.  She 
was  about  to  leave  England  for  an  indefinite 
time,  and  she  would  fain  have  gone  away  leav- 
ing her  young  kinswoman  more  intent  on  hap- 
piness, and  less  intent  on  pleasure,  than  she  had 
found  her  on  her  first  visit  to  Middlemeads. 
Observation  had  but  increased  her  respect  and 
regard  for  Robert  Streightley,  and  she  now  no- 
ticed his  depressed  and  careworn  manner  with 
sincere  regret.  She  was  at  a  loss  to  what  ori- 
gin to  ascribe  it,  for  things  were  far  better,  in  a 
domestic  point  of  view,  than  they  had  been  in 
the  spring.  Had  Mrs.  Stanboume  met  Mr.  Guy- 
on  at  Middlemeads,  she  might  have  discerned 
at  least  a  portion  of  the  truth,  bringing,  as  she 
would  have  done,  clearer  notions  of  "  business" 
than  those  of  Katharine  to  aid  her  observations ; 
but  that  gentleman  avoided  her  with  a  persist- 
ent caution,  for  which,  while  far  from  divining 
its  motives,  she  was  unfeignedly  grateful.  Mrs. 
Stanboume  could  not  have  thoroughly  under- 
stood Mr.  Guyon,  had  she  had  ever  so  fafvorablo 
an  opportunity  of  detecting  him ;  but  she  de- 
spised him  intuitively,  and  had  often  taken 
herself  to  task  for  the  unreasoning  dislike  with 
which  he  inspired  her. 

•*My  dear  Kate,  what  quantities  of  money 
you  spend  on  furniture  !*'  said  Mrs.  Stanboume 
to  KatharinS  a  day  or  two  before  she  left  Mid- 
dlemeads. She  had  entered  the  moraing-room, 
and  found  Mrs.  Streightley  looking  over  an  up- 
holsterer's pattem-book,  while  a  "  young  man" 
stood  by,  awaiting  her  decision  and  her  orders. 
She  had  given  them,  and  the  young  man  had 
taken  his  departure,  charged  by  Katharine  to 
have  certain  articles  ready  for  her  inspection  by 
a  certAin  day  of  the  ensuing  week. 

*  *  Do  I  ?"  asked  Katharine,  absently.  "Well, 
perhaps  I  do ;  but  I  did  not  choose  the  things  here 
myself,  you  know ;  and  then,  I  like  change." 

"May  I  ask  what  you  are  changing  now, 
Kate  ?" 

«0h  dfear,  yes,  g^mQSh^^  dressing- 
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room  farnitare.  I  hate  that  walnat-wood,  it 
looks  so  brittle ;  and  I  was  quite  delighted  with 
Lady  Kilaiantan*s  rooms,  so  I  am  going  to  have 
JQst  the  same.  They  will  be  charming,  with  a 
conservatory  and  an  aviary  thrown  out  on  the 
western  side — just  the  aspect,  you  know." 

"  But  your  present  conservatory  is  a  splendid 
one,  Kate,  to  say  nothing  of  your  acre  of  glass 
at  the  garden|.*' 

*'  But  I  doVt  care  for  that  great  show  thing ; 
I  want  one  of  my  own,  that  no  one  can  go  into 
except  I  specially  invite  them,  and  where  I  can 
choose  the  flowers  myself,  and  put  common 
flowers  in  if  I  please,  and  not  be  dictated  to  by 
the  gardeners.  See,  here  are  the  plans ;  charm- 
ing, are  they  not?  Here's  to  be  a  delicious 
little  fountain,  and  the  floor  is  to  be  white 
marble." 

"  Very  pretty,  Kate,  but  also  very  expensive. 
Don't  think  me  intrusive,  dear,  or  impertinent, 
if  I  say  again  I  think  you  spend  a  very  great 
deal  of  money.  Mr.  Streightley  is  very  rich,  I 
believe  ;  do  you  know  how  rich  ?'* 

'  *  N-not  exactly, "  said  Kate,  hesitatingly.  ^  *  I 
know  nothing  about  liis  income,  except  that  he 
tells  me  to  do  just  as  I  like.  People  talk  of  him 
to  mc  as  a  *  City  magnate,'  and  as  if  there  were 
no  end  to  his  money." 

*^  Have  you  any  idea  how  much  you  spend 
yourself,  Kate,  in  a  year?" 

"  No,  I  ha%'e  not.  Every  thing  of  this  kind" 
— and  she  waved  her  hand,  to  indicate  the 
room  in  which  they  were  sitting,  witji  its  luxuri- 
ous appointments — **Mr.  Streightley  arranges 
for.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  money  except 
for  my  private  expenses,  dress,  and  that,  and  I 
have  not  had  any  bills  yet." 

"I  fancy  they  will  surprise  you  when  they 
arrive,  Kate.  But,  if  Mr.  Streightley  has  said 
nothing,  I  am  perhaps  taking  fright  unneces- 
sarily." And  then  Mrs.  Stanboume  rather  ab- 
ruptly turned  the  conversation  to  her  approach- 
ing departure  from  England.  She  was  to  win- 
ter- at  Rome  with  her  daughter  and  her  son-in- 
law,  and  she  and  Katharine  indulged  in  talking 
about  a  proposed  plan  for  the  Streightleys  join- 
ing the  party  there.  It  did  very  well  to  talk 
about,  if  nothing  more  came  of  it,  and  the  vague 
prospect  softened  the  pain  with  which  Katha- 
rine bade  her  friend  adieu  a  few  days  later. 

The  alterations  at  Middlemeads  went  on  brisk- 
ly, and,  like  all  alterations,  exhibited!  a  tendency 
to  extend  their  scope  and  increase  their  vai'iety. 
The  dull  wintry  weather  had  come  now,  and 
the  comfort  of  the  luxurious  house  was  some- 
what interfered  with  by  the  presence  of  work- 
men and  the  disarrangement  of  some  of  the 
rooms.  Under  a  momentary  impression  created 
by  what  Mrs.  Stanboume  bad  said,  Katharine 
had  spoken  to  her  husband  about  the  cost* of  her 
intended  improvements,  which  had  now  extend- 
ed far  beyond  the  narrow  sphere  of  her  own 
apartments.  It  was  the  first  time  the  subject 
of  money  had  been  mooted  between  them,  and 
Katharine's  manner  was  slightly  constrained, 
her  pride  slightly  touched.     She  shrank  from 


the  least  possibility  of  a  rebuke,  from  the  shade 
of  an  imputation  that  she  had  interpreted  the 
carte  blanche  which  her  husband  had  given  her 
too  liberally.  A  different  and  more  painful 
kind  of  embarrassment  possessed  Bobert ;  and 
his  over-eagerness  to  hide  it  from  his  wife,  his 
stem  resolution  to  carry  out  to  the  letter  the 
tacit  contract  between  them,  induced  him  to  re- 
assure her  with  so  much  vehemence,  that  Kath- 
arine never  gave  the  subject  another  thought, 
but  plunged  into  her  plans  with  fresh  vigor  and 
heedless  extravagance. 

Mrs.  Streightley  found  the  distance  from  Lon- 
don inconvenient  when  each  day  required  her 
to  pronounce  a  judgment  upon  some  new  pat- 
tern in  furniture  or  hangings,  or  to  decide  for  or 
against  some  piece  of  virtu  or  ornament  of  a 
rare  and  costly  description.  The  season  was 
dull  down  in  Buckinghamshire;  and  though 
London  was  in  a  certain  sense — ^the  fashionable 
one— dull  also,  it  would  at  least  offer  that  dear 
delight  to  all  who  lead  such  lives  as  hers — ^a 
change,  so  she  assented  very  gladly  to  a  propo- 
sition which  Robert  made  to  her  at  the  begin- 
ning of  November  that  they  should  remove  to 
the  house  in  Portland  Place  for  a  month.  The 
reason  he  assigned  for  this  arrangement,  on  his 
own  part,  was  the  plea  of  **  business,"  which 
Katharine  never  inquired  into ;  and  in  a  few 
days,  with  the  ease  and  celerity  with  which  rich 
people  make  even  the  most  out-of-the-way  ar- 
rangements, Katharine  found  herself  settled  in 
her  town-house,  if  not  with  all  the  luxury  and 
completeness  of  'Hhe  season,"  in  very  perfect 
comfort.  She  had  not  thought  it  necessary  to 
apprise  Mr.  Guyon  of  her  intention  of  coming  up 
to  town,  nor  did  she  let  him  know  immediately 
that  she  had  done  so.  On  the  second  afternoon 
after  her  anival  in  London  she  called  at  his 
house,  but  without  any  expectation  of  finding 
him  at  home.  She  was,  however,  shown  into 
the  dingy  dining-room — more  dingy  than  ever, 
and  there  her  father  joined  her  after  a  few  min- 
utes. He  expressed  all  the  fit  and  appropriate 
sentiments  on  beholding  her  with  his  usual  flu- 
ency, but  he  did  not  express  surprise  quite  suc- 
cessfully. This  did  not  strike  Katharine  at  the 
time ;  but  as  she  drove  back  to  Portland  Place, 
having  invited  her  father  to  dinner  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  she  thought  of  it,  and  felt  sure  that 
he  had  not  been  surprised — in  fact,  that  he  knew 
she  was  in  town. 

**  How  very  odd  I"  she  thought ;  "  has  Bob- 
ert  been  to  see  him?  And  if  he  has,  why 
should  papa  not  have  mentioned  it,  and  said  at 
once  he  had  been  expecting  to  see  me  ?" 

"I  called  on  papa  this  afternoon,"  she  said 
to  her  husband  that  day  at  dinner,  at  which 
meal  she  could  not  help  observing  Robert's  un- 
usual gloom  and  thoughtfulness.  <<  He  is  com- 
ing to  dine  with  us  to-morrow.  Have  you  seen 
him  yet?" 

'*  Yes,"  said Bobert;  "  he  came  to  the  office 
yesterday." 

Some  feeling  like  anger,  but  which  she  oould 
not  precisely  define,  caused  Katharine  to  turn 
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red  and  hot  for  a  moment  Her  bnsband  said 
no  more,  and  seemed  lost  in  thought.  Had 
their  mistress  chanced  to  look  toward  them,  she 
would  hare  been  a  yery  expressive  glance  ex- 
changed between  the  servants  in  attendance. 
The  *'  situation"  was  not  quite  a  mystery  for  the 
servants'  hall,  and  the  opinion  there  for  some 
time  had  been  that  *^  the  old  'un  was  a-comin* 
of  it  a  deal  too  strong,  and  he'd  find  Streightlejr 
wouldn't  stand  it  much  longer.'* 

Katharine  felt  uncomfortable,  she  did  not 
know  why,  and  she  watched  her  father  on  the 
following  day  with  a  degree  of  attention  she  had 
seldom  bestowed  upon  him  of  late.  His  man- 
ner was  as  jaunty,  his  conversation  was  as  fluent, 
his  juvenility  was  as  marked,  as  well-preserved 
as  ever.  He  was  delightfully  facetious;  and 
when  he  told  Katharine  that  he  had  all  sorts  Of 
messages  in  charge  for  her  from  cousin  Hetty, 
and  that — gad!  he  had  nearly  forgotten  the 
chief  news  of  all — sentence  of  death  against 
Sir  Timothy ;  couldn't  live  a  month,  the  doctors 
said ;  and  as  they  had  the  power  of  proving  the 
soundness  of  their  ovm  judgment,  of  course  ho 
wouldn't  live  a  month — he  made  the  little  joke 
quite  fascinating.  Still  there  was  something 
about  him,  and  about  Robert,  who  was  a  poor 
dissembler,  which  Katharine  did  not  like,  did 
not  understand,  and  which  made  her  uncomfort- 
able. There  was  a  fourth  person  present,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  each  felt  to  be  a  relief.  This 
was  £llen  Streightley.  Katharine  had  gone 
that  afternoon  to  the  Brixton  villa,  and  had  paid 
Robert's  mother  a  visit,  during  which  she  had 
been  as  charming  and  agreeable  as  she  could  be 
when  she  chose.  She  had  brought  Ellen  home 
with  her,  and  an  instinct  now  made  her  donbly 
glad  she  had  done  so.  Robert  had  thanked  her 
warmly  and  gratefully  for  her  prompt  attention 
to  his  mother  and  to  Ellen,  and  bad  looked  as 
happy  as  ever  for  a  little.  Somehow  Katharine 
liked  his  thanks,  liked  his  kind  words ;  and 
when  she  wondered  what  was  amiss,  found  her- 
self hoping  it  was  nothing  involving  any  distress 
of  mind  to  Robert. 

Mr.  Gnyon  went  away  early,  having  told  his 
daughter  he  should  come  to  breakfast  on  the 
morrow.  *^  But  I  dare  say  I  shall  not  see  you, 
my  dear,"  he  added,  "for  Robert  and  I  have 
business  to  talk  over,  and  we  mean  to  shot  you 
out — don't  we,  Robert  ?"  And  the  affectionate 
father-in-law  nodded  in  his  most  airy  and  jovial 
way  to  Mr.  Streightley.  But  Robert  only  bow- 
ed. He  was  immovably  grave,  and  Katharine 
almost  made  up  her  mind  that  she  would  ask 
him  what  was  the  causo  of  his  restraint  and 
gloom.  She  never  did  ask  the  question,  how- 
ever, for  the  following  day  found  her  full  of  all 
the  delightful  occupations  which  she  had  plan- 
ned for  herself  in  town — fonnd  her  bent  on  en- 
joying all  that  London  had  to  offer  during  its 
partial  eclipse,  and  also  found  her  father  and 
Robert  apparently  on  as  good  terms  as  ever. 
Robert  had  noticed  his  wife's  transient  uneasi- 
ness, and,  determined  to  adhere  to  his  fatal  res- 
olution of  concealment^  he  had  applied  himself 


to  the  task  of  hiding  the  truth,  this  time  with 
success. 


CHAPTER  XXIL 


STAKED. 


The  pallid  footman,  who  still  remained  in  at- 
tendance on  Mr.  Guyon  in  Queen  Anne  Street, 
had  been  of  late  leading  such  an  easy  life— had 
had  so  much  time  for  the  enjoyment  of  social 
carouses  at  his  club,  for  the  cultivation  of  female 
society,  for  the  promotion  of  the  growth  of  his 
whiskers,  and  other  large-souled  pursuits — hacP, 
above  all,  been  enabled  to  indulge  in  his  favor- 
ite luxury  of  lying  in  bed  late  o'  mornings  to 
such  an  extent  since  his  young  mistress's  mar- 
riage, that  he  received  his  master's  announce- 
ment that  breakfast  for  two  must  be  ready  at 
nine  o'clock  the  next  morning  with  disgust 
which  he  felt  it  difficult  to  restrain.  As,  how- 
ever, he  knew  from  experience  that  Mr.  Guyon 
possessed  a  temper  which  he  never  gave  himself 
the  trouble  of  placing  under  much  restraint,  and 
which  had  hitherto  vented  itself  in  strange  but 
particularly  strong  oaths,  and  which,  as  the  pal- 
lid domestic  feared,  had  a  strong  leaning  toward 
the  use  of  sticks  and  horsewhips,  he  thought  it 
better  to  say  nothing,  and  took  care  that  the 
meal  was  ready  at  the  appointed  time. 

At  the  appointed  time  Mr.  Guyon  entered  the 
dining-room,  seized  the  newspaper,  and  turned 
hurriedly  to  a  particular  spot  in  its  columns,  lAid 
the  sheet  down  again  with  a  reassured  air, 
glanced  through  his  letters,  and  then,  lean- 
ing his  elbows  on  the  mantel-shelf,  carelessly 
glanced  at  himself  in  the  glass.  The  careless 
glance  became  more  attentive,  more  strained, 
and  more  fixed,  as  he  noticed  a  curious  odd  ex- 
pression of  pufBness  round  his  eyes,  a  tightness 
across  his  forehead,  a  full,  heavy,  bloodshot  look 
in  the  eyeballs,  and  a  sallow',  bloated  look  gen- 
erally. He  had  had  a  strange  singing  in  his 
head  the  last  few  days,  a  sense  of  fullness  and 
dizziness,  a  disagreeable  notion  of  black  specks 
flashing  before  his  eyes ;  and  as  he  regarded  his 
altered  appearance  in  the  glass,  he  remember- 
ed these  various  ailments,  and  shook  his  head 
gravely.  "This  won't  do,  Ned?"  he  solilo- 
quized, leaning  his  chin  on  his  hand,  and  look- 
ing at  his  reflected  image;  "this  won't  do  I 
You've  gone  to  grief  most  infernally  within  the 
last  few  months,  and  you're  showing  signs  of 
shutting  up.  You  can't  carry  on  at  the  pace, 
Ned !  It's  all  very  well  for  the  young  fellows 
with  whom  you've  been  living;  they're  ^sh 
and  strong,  and  can  stand  any  thing;  but 
you're  a  doosid  old  bird,  Ned,  and  you're  getting 
stiff  and  cranky,  and  all  this  night-work  plays 
the  devil  with  you !  You  must  cut  it,"  contin- 
ued Mr.  Guyon,  tweaking  a  gray  hair  out  of  his 
whiskers ;  "  you  must  cut  it,  and  lie  fallow  for 
a  bit.  If  this  thing  only  pulls  through  to-day,** 
he  said,  after  a  pause,  "  I'll  drop  the  whole  lot, 
and  go  off  quietly  to  some  German  baths,  and 
simmer,  and  stew,  and  drink  the  waters,  and 
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come  back  a  new  man.  If  it  comes  off!  pbew !  *' 
and  here  Mr.  Gnyon  ran  bis  hand  throngh  his 
hair.  **  Well,  if  it  does  not,  I  shall  go  abroad 
all  the  same,  and  try  the  sea-breezes  of  Bou- 
lo^e." 

Wlietber  the  mention  of  such  an  excursion 
had  a  singular  effect  on  him,  or  whether  he  was 
really  in  a  bad  state  of  health,  it  is  certain  that 
Mr.  Guyon  felt  so  flashed  and  strangled  at  this 
moment  that  he  reeled  to  a  chair,  and  undid  his 
rery  elaborate  blue  bird*s-eye  cravat,  and  loos- 
ened his  shirt-collar,  and  sat  puffing  and  pant- 
ing for  a  few  minutes,  when  he  rang  the  bell, 
And  ordered  the  pallid  footman  to  bring  him 
some  brandy  and  soda-water.  He  had  taken  a 
few  sips  of  this  beverage,  and  was  beginning  to 
feel  a  little  more  himself,  when  a  phaeton  drawn 
by  a  splendid  pair  of  chestnuts  came  dashing  up 
the  street,  and  stopped  at  Mr.  Guyon's  door. 
The  natty  groom  sprung  to  the  horses'  heads ; 
the  gentleman  who  had  been  driving  descend- 
ed, and  gave  a  tremendous  rap,  and  present- 
ly the  pallid  footman  announced  ''Mr.  Stall- 
brass!" 

Mr.  Stallbrass,  of  Wood  Street,  Cheapside, 
and  the  Willows,  Tulse  Hill,  was,  at  the  former 
address,  a  Manchester  warehouseman  in  a  very 
large  way  of  business ;  at  the  latter,  a  fine  old 
English  gentleman  of  large  means  and  decided- 
ly sporting  tendencies.  Cramped  in  early  youth 
by  the  objectionable  attentions  of  a  father  of 
commercial  habits  and  evangelical  tendencies ; 
married  when  very  young  to  the  daughter  of  his 
objectionable  father's  senior  partner,  a  pale  lit- 
tle woman  with  drab  hair  and  a  weak  spine ; 
condemned  thus  to  lead  his  City  life  amid  long 
flat  pasteboard  boxes,  and  his  home  life  amid 
short  round  Cl^hamite  divines,  Mr.  Stallbrass 
— ^thanks  to  his  glorious  constitution — ^had  had 
the  good  fortune  to  outlive  both  his  father  and 
his  wife,  to  inherit  both  their  fortunes,  and  to  be 
able  to  indulge  his  peculiar  tastes  in  the  freest 
and  the  easiest  manner.  Although  he  still  was 
**the  firm"  in  Wood  Street,  he  attended  to  busi- 
ness but  rarely.  How  could  he,  indeed,  when 
he  never  was  absent  from  any  of  the  great  race- 
meetings  in  the  summer,  from  any  steeple-chase 
or  **  pugilistic  revival"  in  the  winter?  To  know 
sporting-men  of  all  kinds,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest ;  to  call  them  by  their  Christian  or 
xiick-names;  to  get  the  office  on  all  sporting 
events ;  have  his  name  mentioned  in  Bell  as 
*'that  real  Corinthian," or  as  ''among  the  €lite 
present  we  observed — ;"  to  have  the  red-jacket- 
ed touts  touch  their  hats  to  him — these  were  the 
delights  of  life  which  Mr.  Stallbrass  cove^d 
and  which  he  now  enjoyed.  He  had  made  Mr. 
Guyon's  acquaintance  in  some  fast  society,  and 
had  been  greatly  impressed  by  the  old  gentle- 
man's manners  and  tone,  which  he  afterward  af- 
firmed to  be  "the  real  thing,  and  no  flies;" 
and  he  determined  to  cultivate  his  acquaint- 
ance, though  he  saw  at  a  glance  all  the  flaws 
of  his  character.  For  Mr.  Stallbrass  was,  as  he 
himself  expressed  it,  "a  long  way  off  a  fool," 
and  saw  in  an  instant  that  any  Intimacy  between 


him  and  Guyon  could  only  be  carried  on  by 
his  opening  his  purse-strings,  and  consenting  to 
pay,  as  Telemachus  usually  pays,  for  Mentor's 
countenance  and  counsel.  But  in  this  case 
Telemachus,  though  not  a  youth,  was  decided- 
ly an  aspiring  man,  aspiring  to  be  one  of  a  good 
set,  and  hitherto  he  had  soared  no  higher  than 
the  outside  ring  of  the  fast  stock-brokeis.  Old 
Guyon  undoubtedly  went  into  good  society  of 
its  kind,  and  could,  if  he  chose,  pull  Stallbrass 
np  with  him ;  so  Stallbrass's  house,  horses,  traps, 
and  hospitality  were  very  much  at  Mr.  Guyon's 
service,  and  there  was  only  one  thing  appertain- 
ing to  Mr.  Stallbrass  which  the  old  campaigner 
was  warned  off,  and  that  was  Mr.  Stallbrass's 
purse.  Of  coarse  old  Guyon  had  made  the  as- 
sault in  that  quarter  at  a  very  early  period  of 
their  acquaintance,  but  had  been  met  with  snch 
a  straightforward  rebuff,  delivered  without  the 
slightest  possibility  of  being  misunderstood,  that 
he  had  from  that  time  contented  himself  with 
his  right  of  "free  warren"  over  the  appan«p 
ges  above  mentioned,  and  never  renewed  the 
attempt. 

But  in  every  other  way  Mr.  Stallbrass  sur- 
rendered to  the  superior  abilities,  and  bowed 
down  before  the  more  exalted  position  of  his 
friend.  See  him  now  as  he  comes  into  the  room 
— a  tall,  big,  burly  man,  with  a  heavy  grisszled 
beard  and  mustache,  light  drab  overcoat,  cut- 
away undercoat,  blue  bird's-eye  cravat  with  a 
big  dog's-tooth  set  in  gold  for  a  pin,  long  waist- 
coat, horsey  tight  trowsers,  and  gaiter  boots. 
Mr.  Stallbrass  has  a  big  white  hand,  on  the  lit- 
tle finger  of  which  he  wears  a  big  horseshoe  ring ; 
a  keen  sunken  eye,  a  pair  of  bushy  brows, 
a  swaggering  gait,  and  a  loud,  strident  voice. 
In  Mr.  Guyon's  house,  in  Mr.  Guyon's  company, 
the  swagger  is  left  out  of  the  gait,  and  the  tones 
of  the  voice  are  modulated.  "  Chesteifield" — 
that  is  the  playful  name  by  which  Mr.  Stall- 
brass  passes  among  his  friends  on  the  Stock 
Exchange— "Chesterfield,"  they  say,  "tears 
and  ramps  awfully  this  side  Temple  Bar,  but 
old  Guyon  could  drive  him  in  a  basket  fonr- 
wheeler  I" 

Mr.  Stallbrass,  following  close  upon  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  pallid  footman,  found  Mr. 
Guyon  finishing  the  soda-water  and  brandy,  and 
stopped  in  the  doorway,  shaking  his  uplifted 
forefinger. 

"  Halloo,  my  noble  Captain !  Comed  and 
cotched  you  in  the  worry  act,  as  the  man  says, 
did  I?  That  won't  do.  Major  — that  tells  all 
sorts  of  stories  of  last  night's  hanky-panky,  that 
does!" 

"  Ah  1  Stallbrass,  my  good  fellow  I"  said  Mr. 
Guyon,  wiping  his  lips  and  rising  much  refresh- 
ed, but  still  rather  tottery  ;  "  glad  to  see  you— 
doosid  glad.  You're  punctual  as  to  ^  as  to  — 
you  know!" 

"  I  know  I  Lord  bless  yon,  I  always  know, 
as  the  man  says.  We're  goin'  to  have  a  fine  dav, 
after  all." 

"  I  hope  so ;  it  looks  like  it.  Make  all  the 
difference  to  «,  eh?"  ^^^^^^^QQQglg 
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V  Well,  yes.  If  there  was  to  bo  much  mora 
mnd,  it  wonld  tell  against  Deyiiskin,  it  would ! 
He*s  a  light  'o8s,  jou  know,  though  a  rare  pluck- 
ed *un ;  but  mnd*s  the  deiril.  Get  into  one  of 
those  sticky  quagmires,  and  where  are  you  ?  as 
the  man  says." 

''Did  yon  hear  any  thing  after  I  left  last 
night?'* 

*■  *  Yes.  The  Marquis  came  up  to  Jack  Green*s 
— ^you  know  old  Jack  Green  ? — and  an  out-and- 
out  tout  the  Marquis  is !  He'd  seen  Devilskin 
that  morning,  and  Ba3rs  he's  first  rate,  head  and 
tail  up,  fit  to  jump  a  town  I  The  Marquis— you 
know  why  he's  called  the  Marquis — no  ?  Why, 
because  he  was  cab-boy  to  Lord  Waterford  in 
the  old  days — the  Marquis  saw  Griffin,  who's 
going  to  ride  DcTilskin  to-day,  and  he's  put  the 
pot  on  so  far  as  he  can  go,  and  says  there's 
nothing  to  touch  him  in  the  lot."    ' 

''  I  see  Devilskin  holds  his  place  in  the  bet- 
ting.'' 

''Tes.  Vixen  came  with  a  rush  yesterday 
afternoon,  I  understand,  but  her  temper's  so 
awful  her  people  never  know  what  she's  going 
to  do.  That's  good  for  our  side,  as  the  man 
says ;  and  besides,  she  can't  hold  a  candle  to  the 
black  horse — ^if  he's  meant." 

''7)r'he'8  meant!  Why,  good  Lord!  there 
can't  be  a  doubt  about  that." 

''There's  always  a  doubt  about  any  turf 
event,  my  noble  Captain ;  and  these  Davidsons, 
who  own  Devilskin,  are  reg'lar  legs,  you  know 
— ^legs,  as  the  man  says  I  But  Griffin  swears  he 
means  to  ride  on  the  square,  and — what's  the 
matter  with  you  now?" 

"  Nothing,  my  dear  boy,  nothing.  I've  been 
a  little  queer  these  last  few  days,  that's  alL  I 
— I  suppose  you've  not  hedged  ?" 

"  Not  a  penny !  My  book  ain't  so  heavy  as 
yours ;  at  least  so  I  gathered  from  what  they 
said  at  Fommeroy's  last  night.  You  must  have 
done  a  heavy  lot,  you  must ;  but  you  West-End 
swells  can  stand  it — that's  one  thiug,  as  the 
man  says." 

"If  the  man  said  that,"  said  Mr.  Guyon,  with 
a  very  ghastly  smile,  "he  talked  about  what  he 
knew  nothing  of.  However,  let's  have  break- 
fast now,  and  then  get  down  to  Croydon." 

The  breakfast,  an  elaborate  one  of  the  heavy 
sporting  order — many  kidneys,  large  chops,  ham 
and  eggs — was  dona  ample  justice  to  by  Mr. 
Stallbrass,  whose  digestive  powers  were  never 
out  of  order,  while  Mr.  Guyon  merely  picked  at 
a  sardine  with  a  shaking  hand,  and  drank  tea 
feverishly.  In  the  course  of  the  meal  Mr.  Stall- 
brass  said, 

"Saw  Bob  Streightley  going  to  the  Great 
Western  as  I  drove  through.  Going  down  to  his 
place  in  Bucks,  I  suppose ;  and  going  early,  as  if 
it  was  to  his  business.  He  is  a  rum  'un — as  Jack 
Green  says, '  The  early  bird's  worth  two  worms 
in  the  bush.'  He  don't  look  well,  don't  Bob 
Streightley,  though ;  pale  in  the  gills,  and  seems 
to  me  to  have  aged  a  good  deal." 

"  The  anxieties  of  a  gigantic  business,  my 
dear  Stallbrass—" 


"Yes,  a  little  too  gigantic  if  he  doesn't  look 
out,  and  likely  to  be  a  good  deal  less  before  he's 
done  with  it!" 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that?  you're  so  in- 
fernally enigmatical,  my  good  fellow,"  said  old 
Guyon  with  great  irritability,  "  that,  damme, 
one  might  as  well  talk  to  the — the  riddle  Egyp- 
tian thing." 

"  Oh,  I'm  sorry  I  spoke— -never  holler !  as  old 
Jack  Green  says,"  replied  Mr.  Stallbrass,  who 
was  easily  offended.  "  I'll  be  as  mum  as  the 
dumb  cove  at  Manchester  for  the  rest  of  the 
day." 

"What  a  doosid  provokin'  fellow  you  are!" 
screamed  Mr.  Guyon,  in  a  fresh  access  of  petu- 
lance. "Didn't  yon  understand  that  I  asked 
you  to  speak,  and  not  be  silent?  What  was 
that  yon  were  saying  about  Streightley  ?" 

"  It's  not  what  I  say,  but  what  every  body — 
old  Jack  Green  and  the  rest  of  'em — are  saying, 
that  he's  going  too  much  ahead ;  that  he  was 
hard  hit  by  that  bank  smash ;  that,  instead  of 
pulling  up,  he  went  ahead  after  that ;  and  that 
he  must  look  out !" 

Whether  the  information  thus  conveyed  was 
new  to  Mr.  Guyon  or  not,  could  not  have  been 
guessed  by  the  expression  of  his  features.  A 
twitch  passed  across  his  face;  but  when  he 
spoke  his  looks  expressed  scorn  rather  than  as- 
tonishment, and  he  said,  "  Parcel  of  dam  cack- 
ling fellows ;  let  'em  leave  Streightley  alone. 
Hell  be  a  merchant-prince  when  they've  return- 
ed to  their  native  gutters,  by  Jove!"  The  old 
gentleman  braved  it  out  nobly ;  but  it  was  only 
by  a  strong  effort,  for  his  heart  sunk  within  him, 
and  he  felt  a  presentiment  of  impending  eviL 

After  breakfast  Mr.  Stallbrass  lighted  a  very 
big  cigar,  and,  as  a  thin  soft  rain  was  beginning 
to  fall,  put  on  a  very  big  driving -coat,  with 
double-sewn  seams,  which  asserted  themselves 
in  a  very  prominent  manner,  with  innumerable 
pockets,  which  either  gaped  wide-open  or  hid 
themselves  under  pent-house  ledges,  and  with  a 
large  collar,  which,  when  raised,  took  in  all  Mr. 
Stallbrass's  beard  and  a  huge  portion  of  his 
face.  Mr.  Guyon  having  also  muffled  himself 
up  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  they  climbed  into 
the  mail  phaeton  and  started,  Mr.  Stallbrass 
driving  his  splendid  pair  in  excellent  style,  cut- 
ting in  and  out  in  the  most  workmanlike  man- 
ner,' and  eliciting  great  admiration  from  the  cab- 
men and  boys.  Before  they  had  gone  rery  far 
the  rain  ceased,  and  Mr.  Guyon  began  to  feel 
the  reviving  influence  of  the  fresh  air,  which, 
with  some  new  information  about  Devilskin 
which  he  received  from  a  mysterious  and  shab- 
by man,  who  stopped  their  phaeton  at  the  foot 
of  Westminster  Bridge,  made  the  old  gentleman 
perk  up  again,  and  talk  in  his  usual  frivolous 
rattle  to  his  companion,  though  that  strange, 
puffed,  bloated  look  had  not  faded  out  of  his 
face. 

Mr.  Stallbrass  was  not  given  to  conversation 
when  he  was  driving,  his  attention  being  almost 
entirely  occupied  with  his  horses,  which  he  had 
brought  to  a  great  state  of  perfection  and  simnl- 
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taneons  stepping,  so  that,  with  the  exception  of 
pointing  with  his  whip  to  one  or  two  houses 
where  "old  Jack  Green**  had  either  lived,  or 
had  known  some  one  who  had  lived  there,  which 
gave  the  place  quite  an  interest  in  Mr.  Stall- 
brasses  eyes,  he  was  silent  during  the  drive,  and 
his  companion  was  left  to  his  own  reflections. 
And  these  were  not  of  a  particularly  pleasant 
kind.  Mr.  Goyon  had  backed  the  favorite  for 
the  steeple-chase  now  about  to  be  decided  to  a 
far  greater  extent  than  any  one,  even  his  sport- 
ing friend  beside  him,  knew  of,  and  until  that 
present  moment  had  never  seriously  attempted 
to  realize  his  position  in  case  his  horse  should 
be  beaten.  Floating  through  life  in  his  nsual 
airy  manner,  with  good  clothes  on  his  back  and 
a  few  pounds  in  his  pocket,  which  prevented 
him  feeling  the  pressure  of  any  immediate  ne- 
cessity, '*  handsome  Ned  Gnyon**  closed  his  eyes 
to  disagreeable  objects  in  his  old  age  as  readily 
as  he  had  done  in  his  youth,  and  sturdily  re- 
fused to  look  at  the  shadows  of  any  coming 
events.  Should  his  horse  win — and  he  must, 
damme,  he  must — Mr.  Guyon  would,  on  the 
settling-day,  come  into  possession  of  what  he 
termed  "  a  hatful'*  of  money  j  enough  to  pay  off 
all  his  most  pressing  creditors,  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  seeking  aid  from  Streightley,  whose 
stem  face  was  like  a  very  baleful  vision  before  his 
ftither-in-law*s  imagination.  And  if  the  horse 
were  beaten — the  old  gentleman  took  off  his  hat 
and  wiped  his  brow,  on  which  great  beads  of 
sweat  had  burst  out  at  the  mere  supposition — 
well,  if  the  horse  were  beaten,  he  should  quietly 
drop  across  to  Boulogne,  and  stay  there  until  mat- 
ters were  blown  over.  Katharine  would  send 
him  pocket-money,  and  that  sort  of  thing ;  and 
there  was  life  in  the  old  dog  yet,  and,  damme, 
they  should  see  he  wasn*t  beaten. 

Such  was  the  tenor  of  Mr.  Guyon *s  conclud- 
ing reflections  as  Mr.  Stallbrass  turned  the 
spanking  chestnuts,  who  had  spanked  so  much 
all  the  way  from  town  as  to  be  covered  with 
foam  and  lather,  into  the  muddy  lane  leading 
to  the  race-ground,  which  was  already  lined  on 
either  side  with  crowds  of  countrymen  and  vil- 
lage loafers,  gathered  together  to  gape  and  chaff 
in  that  blunder-headed  manner  so  pleasant  to 
the  English  rustic.  There  were  plenty  of  drags 
both  before  and  behind  them,  and  Mr.  Stall- 
brass — who  aflbcted  the  coachman  whenever  he 
had  the  reins  in  his  hand— was  perpetually  jerk- 
ing his  little  finger  into  the  air,  or  waving  his 
whip  in  answer  to  recognitions,  feeling  all  the 
time  perfectly  happy  at  being  seen  in  the  com- 
pany of  such  an  unmistakable  and  well-known 
•*  West-End  nob'*  as  Mr.  Guyon.  Paying  the 
entrance-fee,  they  turned  up  through  a  gate  on 
to  the  turf;  no  sooner  had  they  reached  which 
than  Mr.  Stallbrass  had  a  new  excitement  and  a 
new  triumph,  for  the  Hon.  William  Trafford, 
known  as  **  Tit  Trafford**  from  his  love  of  horse- 
flesh,  ranging  up  alongside  in  his  drag,  and 
knowing  both  Guyon  and  Stallbrass,  proposed 
to  the  latter  to  "have  a  spurt,**  and  away  went 
Tit  Trafford*8  four  bays  and  Stallbrass*8  chest- 


nut pair  careering  off  in  a  race  in  which  the  lat- 
ter had  by  no  means  the  worst  of  it  Mr.  Guyon 
disapproved  of  this  proceeding,  which  caused  him 
to  clutch  wildly  at  different  portions  of  the  pha- 
eton, and  shook  and  bumped  him  woefully--dis» 
approved  of  it  so  much  that  he  pronounced  it 
"infernally  stoopid,'*  and  only  fit  to  have  been 
the  act  of  a  "dam  school-boy.**  It  was  not  un- 
til they  had  secured  a  good  place  in  the  rank, 
horses  had  been  removed,  and  a  capital  lunch 
spread,  that  the  old  gentleman  recovered  his 
equanimity. 

But  long  before  luncheon — in  fact,  within  a 
'minute  of  the  phaeton*s  stopping,  Mr.  Guyon 
had  descended  into  the  ring  and  learned  the 
latest  odds  about  Devilskin.  There,  in  the 
bawling,  fighting,  seething,  jostling  crowd,  he 
made  his  way,  listening  to  scraps  of  informa- 
tion given  fo  him  now  and  then  by  men  who 
muttered  mysteriously  behind  their  betting- 
books,  or  took  off  their  hats  to  whisper  behind 
them  into  Mr.  Guyon *8  ear.  It  was  all  right — 
nothing  to  touch  him ;  fit  to  run  for  a  man*B 
life,  Sir  Harvey  had  said  that  very  morning. 
Oh,  here  was  Sir  Harvey.  "Ah,  my  dear  Sir 
Harvey,  one  word—only  one! "and  Mr.  Guyon 
laid  his  trembling  hand  on  the  arm  of  a  big  stal- 
wart Yorkshire  sqnire.  Sir  Harvey  Boyce,  one 
of  the  keenest  patrons  of  the  turf,  and  owner  of 
Devilskin.  The  two  men  stood  aside  for  a  mo 
ment,  and  Guyon  said, 

"About  the  horse?    He's  right?" 

"Right  as  the  mail." 

"And— and— he's  meant?*' 

"Meant?  d—n  it,  Goyon-*' 

"Oh,  don't  blaze  out  at  me,  Sir  Harvey; 
don't  be  in  a  rage.  If  you  knew  how  heavily  I 
stand  on  this  race !  Ever  since  yon  put  me  on 
in  the  autumn  I've  been  backing  the  horse,  long 
odds  and  short  odds ;  I've  not  got  off  a  penny, 
and — '*  he  stopped  for  breath,  and  the  big  burly 
Yorkshireman,  looking  at  him  and  noticing  how 
ill  be  appeared  to  be,  and  how  the  wrinkled 
hand  clasping  his  arm- shook  and  trembled,  said 
kindly, 

"Keep  your  pecker  up,  Guyon !  I'tc  stood 
all  my  money  on  the  horse,  and  I  know  there's 
nothing  to  beat  him  in  the  field." 

So,  comforted  and  pleased  with  this  inter- 
view, Mr.  Guyon  made  his  way  back  to  the 
phaeton,  where  Mr.  Stallbrass's  grooms  had  al- 
ready unfastened  the  hampers  and  spread  the 
lunch,  and  where  Mr.  Stallbrass  had  now  gath* 
ered  round  him  two  or  three  men  "of  the  right 
sort,**  who  were  drinking  sparkling  Moselle, 
and  wondering  "what  had  become  of  old  Guy- 
on.** 

The  luncheon  and  the  wine  had  a  still  far- 
ther revivifying  effect  on  that  gentleman's  spir- 
its ;  and  feeling  justly  that  he  was  regarded  by 
Mr.  Stallbrass  and  his  friends  in  the  "  cock-of- 
the-walk*'  capacity,  he  sought  to  be  particularly 
agreeable,  and,  having  quite  a  new  audience, 
told  some  of  his  best  stories — accommodating 
the  principal  characters  therein  with  titles  free- 
ly distributed — with  yeiy  .great  success.    There 
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two  races  before  the  great  event  of  the 
daj,  bat  they  attracted  littleat  tention ;  the  first 
came  off  while  the  gentlemen  were  at  luncheon, 
and  they  walked  down  to  look  at  the  jnmps 
while  the  coarse  was  being  cleared  for  the  sec- 
ond. 

They  tamed  down  from  the  starting-place, 
and  looked  first  at  a  low  gap,  then  at  two  or 
three  flights  of  tarf-covered  hardies,  at  all  of 
which  Sir  Harvey  Boyce  laughed  contemptaoos- 
ly,  and  declafed  that  any  donkey  could  clear 
them ',  then  they  struck  across  a  comer  of  the 
field,  and  came  upon  a  clean  ditch  with  a  high 
bank  on  its  farther  side,  separating  a  plowed^ 
field  from  a  bit  of  turnips.  The  ditch  was  rath- 
er broad,  and  the  bank  was  high  and  slippery ; 
then  came  grass  with  more  hurdles,  then  grass 
again,  and  then,  just  before  turning  into  the 
straight  run  home,  a  stiff  post  and  rail,  old, 
worn,  and  mended  here  and  there  in  places  with 
rough  stakes  and  railings,  with  a  drop  of  six  or 
seven  feet  into  the  course  below.  All  the  gen- 
tlemen regarded  this  with  great  curiosity,  and 
Sir  Harvey  Boyce  said,  "This  is  what'U  try 
*em !  There  are  seven  of  *em  to  start,  and  ex- 
cept Vixen  and  Devilskin,  all  the  rest  know 
nothing  but  flat  racin',  and  have  just  been 
taught  jumpin*  enough  to  clear  those  hurdles. 
But  theyll  be  bumped  before  they  come  to  this, 
and  nothing's  over  here  but  the  chestnut  mare 
and  my  horse,  Til  take  my  oath  T*  Then  they 
returned  to  the  stand  on  their  carriages,  and 
shortly  afterward  the  second  bell  rang  and  the 
great  race  commenced. 

There  were  seven  starters,  and  the  race  was 
twice  round  the  course.  They  got  away  all  to- 
gether, through  the  gap  and  over  the  first  flight 
of  hurdles  all  in  line ;  a  little  scattering  of 
them  in  the  plowed  field,  where  the  first  symp- 
toms of  tailing-off  began  to  be  manifested ;  then 
came  the  ditch  and  bank,  where  there  were 
three  dead  refusals,  the  four  safely  on  the  oth- 
er side  being  Devilskin,  Vixen,  a  mare  called 
Gray  Duchess,  whose  performances  were  all  un- 
known, and  who  belonged  to  a  sporting  saddler 
— and  Billy  Button,  an  old  steeple-chaser,  en- 
tered to  make  running  for  Vixen.  Through 
the  grass  they  came,  Vixen  and  Devilskin  leav- 
ing the  others  about  a  couple  of  lengths  behind, 
over  the  light  hurdles,  then  straight  heading  up 
for  the  drop  fence.  A  crowd  had  gathered  at 
this  point  to  see  the  jump  taken ;  and  as  the 
horses  came  up,  each  thundered  out  the  name 
of  his  favorite.  With  his  face  dead  set,  his 
teeth  clenched,  and  with  every  muscle  of  his 
limbs  like  steel.  Griffin  brought  his  horse  straight 
at  the  jump,  and  Devilskin,  scarcely  needing  the 
slightest  lifting,  cleared  it  in  one  great  rushing 
bound,  blundered  a  little  on  touching  the  ground, 
but  was  up  and  away  ere  any  of  the  others  were 
over.  Vixen  came  next,  fretting  and  fuming, 
her  foam-flecked  chestnut  coat  heat-stained  and 
mad-dabbled ;  her  jock,  who  evidently  knew  her 
temper,  riding  her  with  a  light  yet  firm  hand,> 
and  never  touching  her  until  she  was  just  pre- 
paring to  take  her  spring,  when  he  rammed  the 


spurs  home,  and  brought  her  over  cleverly  and 
safely.  Close  upon  her  followed  the  saddler*s 
gray  mare,  heavily  built  and  somewhat  clumsy 
in  her  gallop  as  she  came  thundering  along,  but 
rising  at  the  jump  and  skimming  it  like  a  bird. 
It  was  the  prettiest  thing  that  had  been  seen 
that  day;  the  people  cheered  till  they  were 
hoarse ;  and  Sir  Harvey  Boyce  turned  a  trifle 
pale  as  ho  whispered  to  Tit  Trafford  that  "  that 
was  an  Irish  mare,  he'd  take  his  oath,  and  that 
he  was  d — d  if  he  liked  her  looks."  Now  past 
the  stand  all,  Devilskin  leading,  but  Vixen  close 
upon  him,  and  away  into  the  open.  Gray  Duch* 
ess  following  three  lengths  behind.  Now  all 
excitement,  hoarse  roar,  and  wild  clamor,  for 
Vixen  and  Devilskin  were  neck  and  neck,  over 
the  light  hurdles,  through  the  plowed  field  and 
nearing  the  high  bank.  GrifiSn  seems  to  fed 
that  Devilskin  wants  a  lift  here,  gathers  his 
horse  well  up  in  hand,  and  comes  down  heavily 
on  his  quarters  as  he  rises  to  the  leap.  Clever- 
ly done,  Griffin,  for  Devilskin  clears  it  better 
than  he  did  the  first  round.  Not  so  Vixen, 
also  whipped,  who  rears,  boggles,  tumbles,  and 
rolls.  Devilskin  wins !  Devilskin !  Devilskin ! 
Up  goes  the  clamor  from  a  thousand  hoarse 
throats.  What  is  that  cry?  The  Gray  I  the 
Gray !  Gray  Duchess  slips  over  the  high  bank 
like  a  mist,  like  a  dream,  collars  Devilskin  in 
the  grass,  and  side  by  side  with  him  clears  the 
last  set  of  light  hurdles,  and  rounds  the  corner 
facing  the  drop  fence.  Now,  Griffin,  fbr  your 
life  I  bring  all  the  knowledge,  all  the  pluck 
learned  and  nurtured  in  fleir-away  Yorkshire 
spinneys  to  this  one  test — ^you  have  a  foeman 
worthy  of  your  steel  spurs ;  show  that  you  know 
yet  a  better  thing  than  he,  and  win  the  race ! 
Up  came  up  the  horse,  blown,  panting,  with  red 
eyeballs,  drooping  crest :  in  the  hollow  it  look- 
ed as  if  it  were  all  over;  but  Griffin  steadied 
him  quietly,  and  then  brought  him  at  the  leap 
with  a  rush.  One. tremendous  welt  he  gave 
him,  one  home-dig  with  the  spurs,  and  DeviU 
skin  rose  at  the  post  and  rails — rose  to  fall  help- 
lessly into  the  midst  of  them  staked  and  dying  >, 
while,  so  close  as  almost  to  brush  his  writhing 
carcass.  Gray  Duchess  slips  by,  and  gallops  in 
the  winner  and  sole  survivor  of  the  fray. 

Mr.  Stallbrass  closed  his  race-glass,  muttered 
a  strong  word,  and  turned  to  speak  to  his  friend ; 
but  as  he  turned  he  felt  a  heavy  weight  on  his 
shoulder,  and  heard  the  words  "Ruined — ruin- 
ed, by  God  I"  muttered  in  his  ear.  The  next 
moment  Mr.  Guyon  was  lying  on  his  back  at  the 
bottom  of  the  phaeton,  livid  in  the  face,  and 
breathii\g  stertorously.  An  alarm  was  raised, 
and  a  mounted  gentleman,  announcing  himself 
to  be  a  doctor,  rode  up  to  the  phaeton,  threw 
himself  from  his  horse,  and  after  a  hasty  exam- 
ination, pronounced  Mr.  Guyon  to  be  in  an  apo- 
plectic fit,  and  shook  his  head  very  dabioasly  as 
to  the  result. 
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CHAPTEE  XXIII. 


"IN  THE  DEAD  UNHAPPY  NIGHT." 

The  first  confasion  and  alarm  which  had  en- 
sned  on  Mr.  Guyon's  sadden  illness  had  sab- 
sided,  and  had  been  succeeded  bj  the  orderly 
hash  of  a  honse  in  which  mortal  sickness  had 
assumed  its  irresistible  sway.  Mr.  Guyon  had 
been  carried  np  stairs  to  the  large  bedroom 
formerly  occupied  by  Katharine,  and  which  he 
had  used  since  his  daughter's  marriage.  The 
doctor  who  had  been  found  and  brought  to  his 
assistance  upon  the  race-course,  and  his  own 
physician,  for  whom  the  housekeeper  had  sent 
at  once,  before  she  had  dispatched  the  footman 
to  carry  the  evil  tidings  to  Mrs.  Streightley, 
were  basily  but  silently  occupied  with  the  in- 
sensible form.  The  servants,  frightened  and 
helpless  as  servants  generally  are,  were  stand- 
ing about  on  the  stairs  and  landing-place,  ready 
to  obey  such  orders  as  were  transmitted  to  them 
from  time  to  time  from  the  grave  gentleman  in 
that  awful  room,  through  the  medium  of  the 
housekeeper.  They  whispered  together  solemn- 
ly at  intervals,  and  started  when  the  door  on 
Vhich  all  their  attention  was  fixed  opened  a 
little,  and  Mrs.  Clarke  beckoned  one  of  the  two 
women  toward  her.  Mr.  Stallbrass  was  in  the 
dingy  dining-room,  awaiting  the  award  of  the 
solemn  tribunal  up  stiiirs.  He  was  a  kind-heart- 
ed fellow  enough,  and  having  done  so  much, 
''having  picked  up  the  poor  old  boy,"  he  thought, 
'*I  may  as  well  see  it  out."  Mrs.  Clarke  had 
entreated  him  to  remain ;  her  master's  daughter, 
she  said,  would  be  here  immediately,  and  she 
would  want  to  hear  how  it  happened.  So  this 
modem  type  of  Good  Samaritan,  useful  but  not 
officious,  and  rather  sheepish  about  his  good- 
nature, staid.  The  rain,  which  had  begun  to 
fall  just  as  they  were  getting  Mr.  Guyon  away 
from  the  race-course,  was  now  falling  in  cold, 
pitiless,  ceaseless  streams,,  and  the  early  dark- 
ness of  a  winter's  evening  had  added  its  gloom 
to  the  scene.  The  gas  had  been  lighted  in  the 
dining-room  of  Mr.  Guyon's  house,  but  the  win- 
dow-shutters were  unclosed,  and  Stallbrass  walk- 
ed disconsolately  up  and  down  from  the  door  to 
the  window,  stopping  each  time  as  he  reached 
the  latter  boundary  to  look  out  into  the  damp 
dreariness  of  the  street.  His  spirits  were  be- 
ginning to  flag  under  the  monotony  of  this  oc- 
cupation, and  he  was  seeking  relief  by  furtive 
snatches  of  reading-~odd  paragraphs  in  the 
Field  for  last  week,  and  little  bits  of  the  current 
Punch — ^when  Mrs.  Clarke  came  in,  looking  very 
pale  and  scared. 

'<  Well,"  said  Stallbrass,  abruptly,  but  kindly, 
''what  news  is  there?  Has  the  lady  come? 
She  can't  have  come,  though,  or  I  should  have 
seen  her." 

"No,  sir,  she  has  not  come ;  and  I  dread  she 
won't  while  the  breath  is  in  her  father,  which  it's 
all  it  is,  as  far  as  I  can  understand  the  doctors." 

"Beally!  I'm  very  sorry—poor  old  gentle- 
man I  Has  he  not  recovered  consciousness  at 
al^then?" 


"No,  sir,  not  a  bit;  he  has  groaned  a  few 
times,  and  then  they  thought  he  were  coming  to, 
but  he  didn't — ^bnt  there,  sir,  there's  a  carriage 
— there's  Mrs.  Streightley — "  And  the  house* 
keeper  ran  excitedly  out,  followed  by  Mr.  Stall- 
brass,  and  threw  open  the  door,  through  which 
a  gust  of  wind  and  a  cold  dash  of  rain  drove 
into  the  hall. 

Stallbrass  saw  a  tall  young  lady,  whose  face, 
pale  and  agitated,  struck  him  even  then  as  being 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  he  had  e^r  seen — ^who 
passed  into  the  room  he  had  Just  lefi,  followed 
by  the  housekeeper.  He  stood  in  the  hall,  the 
noise  of  wind  and  rain  outside  mingling  with 
\he  stamping  of  the  horses,  the  jingling  of  their 
harness,  and  the  sound  of  the  women's  voices. 

"  What  is  all  this,  Clarke ?  is  it  true?"  asked 
Katharine,  as  she  hurriedly  untied  her  bonnet 
and  flung  it  down,  and  threw  ofifher  pelisse  of 
velvet  and  fur. 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  it's  all  true.  But  oh,  why  did 
yon  not  come  sooner?  James  has  been  more 
than  an  hour  gone  to  fetch  you." 

"  I  was  out— they  bad  to  find  me,"  she  said, 
in  the  same  hurried  tone.  "  What  do  tliey  say 
it  is  ?  Let  me  see  the  doctor.  Let  me  go  up 
stairs." 

"Yes,  ma'am,  directly,"  said  Mrs.  Clarke^ 
down  whose  rosy  and  unrefined  cheeks  tean 
were  beginning  to  flow.  "  But  first  you  must 
see  the  gentleman  that  brought  him  home ;  he 
knows  all  about  it ;  he  breakfasted  with  master 
this  morning.  If  you  please,  sir — Lord  ha' 
mercy,  if  he  hasn't  been  left  ont  in  the  hall  I" 

Katharine  stepped  hastily  toward  the  door 
as  Mrs.  Clarke,  with  many  voluble  apologies, 
brought  Mr.  Stalfjbrass  in.  She  thanked  him 
briefly,  and  entreated  him  to  tell  her  all  that 
had  happened.  She  listened  to  his  story  with 
painful  eagerness,  turning  paler  and  paler  as  he 
went  on ;  and  when  she  had  heard  it  all,  she 
thanked  him  again. 

"And  now  I  must  go  to  him," she  said,  and 
held  out  her  hand  to  the  stranger. 

"  I  will  wait  a  little  longer,  if  you  will  allow 
me,  for  the  chance  of  a  more  favorable  report," 
he  said. 

"  Do  so,"  she  returned.  "  My  carriage  is  at 
your  disposal.  Tell  them  to  come  back  here, 
Clarke,  when  they  have  taken  this  gentleman 
home."  Then  she  again  bade  him  farewell  and 
left  him. 

He  walked  up  and  down  the  room  for  half  an 
hour,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  housekeeper 
came  down  stairs  again,  this  time  crying  unre- 
strainedly. 

"There's  not  a  bit  of  hope,  sir;  but  they  think 
he  will  live  for  some  hours ;  and  they  hope  he 
will  get  his  senses  back,  and  speak  to  his  daugh- 
ter, or  at  least  look  at  her  before  he  dies." 

"  I  hope  so,  I  am  sure,"  said  Mr.  Stallbrass, 
solemnly. 

"  I  was  to  ask  your  name,  if  you  please,  sir," 
said  Mrs.  Clarke,  *with  some  hesitation. 

"Certainly;  there  is  my  card, "and  he  laid 
one  on  the  table.     "  I  shall  call  in  the  mom- 
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ing.*'  Then  he  took  up  his  hat  and  went  away, 
having  declined  the  offer  of  the  carria^.  Mrs. 
Clarke  ordered  the  coachman  to  return  to  Port- 
land Place,  adding  that  his  mistress  would  re- 
main  with  her  father.  '*  I  wonder  your  master 
hasn^t  heen  here  afore  this,'*  said  the  house- 
keeper, in  conclusion. 

'  **  Master's  out  of  town ;  worse  luck  V*  was  the 
sympathetic  answer  of  the  footman,  as  he  jamp- 
ed  up  beside  the  coachman,  and  they  drove  off. 

Mrs.  Clarke  Vent  slowly  up  the  long  staircase 
to  the  room  about  which  such  awful  suspense 
and  interest  gathered,  unmindful  of  the  card 
which  lay  upon  the  table  in  the  dining-room,  and 
was  swept  away  with  other  rubbish  after^'ard 
and  forgotten ;  and  when  she  stood  beside  Kath- 
arine by  the  dying  man*s  bedside,  all  remem- 
brance of  the  stranger  had  faded  out  of  the 
minds  of  both. 

The  dying  man!  Tes,  the  fiat  had  gone 
forth — he  was  dying,  Ned  Guyon,  the  ci-cfo- 
vant  jeune  homme  par  excellence^  the  trifler  by 
vocation  and  profession,  the  man  of  all  others 
with  whom  it  was  impossible  to  associate  an 
idea  of  solemnity,  the  dandy  in  dress,  the  rov4 
in  morals,  the  persifteur  in  religion,  the  man  in 
consideration  of  whom  it  would  have  been  par- 
ticularly pleasant  to  disembarrass  the  mind  of 
belief  in  present  and  future  accountability — this 
man  was  dying ;  not  slowly,  with  time  and  op- 
portunity for  reflection,  for  repentance,  for  '*  set- 
ting his  house  in  order,"  but  quickly,  dumbly, 
as  a  stricken  animal  might  die — as  men  die  in 
whom  the  brain  is  killed  first,  and  the  machine 
has  but  a  little  while  to  labor  on  afterward. 
His  daughter  saw  it  all,  realized  it  all  in  a  min- 
ute, even  as  she  crossed  th^  threshold  of  the 
room  she  had  never  entered  since  her  wedding- 
day,  and  there  mingled  with  the  horror  and  an- 
guish of  the  moment  a  sadden  sense  of  recogni- 
tion, and  yet  of  strangeness,  as  she  saw,  without 
looking  at  them,  in  the  inexplicable  vividness  of 
perception  which  comes  in  moments  of  strong 
emotion,  the  ''soulless  things*'  she  had  lived 
among  for  so  long  in  the  old  life  gone  forever. 
And  here  was  another  life  going  away  forever. 
She  did  not  doubt  it  for  one  instant ;  and  when 
the  physician,  who  had  known  her  from  her  girl- 
hood, gravely  took  her  hand,  and  whispered  to 
her  that  there  was  no  hope,  the  dying  man  lying 
insensible  to  any  sight  or  sound,  she  shuddered 
strongly  from  head  to  foot,  but  she  did  not 
weep,  or  shrink  from  the  touch  or  the  voice. 

From  the  senseless  figure  upon  the  bed,  over 
which  the  strange  doctor  was  stooping,  his  fin- 
gers busy  with  hopeless  investigations  at  the 
heart  and  the  wrist~from  the  ghastly  distorted 
face,  so  much  more  terrible,  with  its  rouge  and 
cosmetics,  its  wig  and  its  pearl  powder  all  re- 
moved, than  any  face  of  reverend  did  age,  how- 
ever worn  and  wasted,  can  ever  be — ^from  the 
limp,  bluish  hand  lying  upon  the  coverlet,  with 
the  heavy  seal-ring  and  its  pretentious  blazon, 
with  the  showy  golden  buttons  hanging  from 
the  loosened  sleeve — ^Katharine's  haggard  gaze 
roamed  over  the  room  almost  unconsciously.  It 


was  in  most  respects  the  same  as  when  she  had 
inhabited  it ;  but  several  of  her  father's  special 
belongings  had  been  brought  from  the  den,  and 
occupied  the  place  of  the  feminine  propertiea  dis- 
possessed. Her  dressing-table,  none  too  large 
for  Mr.  Guyon's  requirements,  was  in  its  accus- 
tomed place,  and  the  long  glass  had  not  been 
moved.  But  the  writing-table  she  had  been  ac- 
customed to  use  was  there  no  longer,  and  in  its 
place,  in  the  recess  beside  the  fireplace,  stood  a 
large  cabinet,  w^hose  heavy  doors  closed  over  a 
range  of  wide,  shallow  shelves,  and  also  shut  in 
%  desk.  A  basket,  half  full  of  scraps  of  torn 
paper,  stood  between  the  burly  carved  legs  of 
this  old-fashioned  piece  of  furniture,  and  in  front 
of  it  was  the  well-worn  red-leather  arm-chair 
which  Katharine  remembered  from  her  baby- 
hood. The  clothes  which  had  been  taken  off 
the  insensible  man  were  lying  in  a  heap  over 
the  back  of  this  chair — ^bright  in  color,  juvenile 
in  cut,  and  painful  to  see,  when  one  glanced 
from  tiiem  to  their  wearer  of  a  few  hours  ago. 
A  bunch  of  keys  had  fallen  from  the  gaping 
coat-pocket  upon  the  ground,  where  it  lay  with 
a  few  crumpled  papers,  a  card  of  the  races  being 
conspicuous  among  them. 

"  I  believe  I  can  do  no  more,"  said  the  strange 
doctor,  as  at  length  he  relinquished  his  hopeless 
task.  Then  the  two  left  the  room  together,  and 
after  a  little  Katharine's  old  friend  returned. 
By  this  time  she  had  drawn  a  chair  to  the  bed- 
side, and  was  seated  there,  gazing  fixedly  on  the 
rigid  face,  which  looked  as  though  death  itself, 
when  it  should  come,  would  not  seal  it  more  ut- 
terly uj)  from  all  impressions  of  the  puter  world. 
She  was^ost  in  thought,  and  was  quite  passive 
while  the  doctor  gave  his  final  directions  to  the 
housekeeper,  who  was  to  remain  all  night  with 
the  dying  man.  She  understood  him  to  say 
that  he  must  go  home  now  (he  lived  close  by), 
but  was  to  be  summoned  if  any  change  took 
place.  He  gave  a  few  simple  directions,  which 
the  two  women  could  carry  out,  and  which  were 
of  a  merely  perfunctory  character,  and  designed 
to  relieve  them  by  giving  them  occupation, 
rather  than  the  patient,  for  whom  there  was 
nothing  more  to  be  done  until  the  undertaker's 
turn  should  have  arrived ;  and  he  went  away, 
whispering  to  Katharine  that  if  he  were  not  sent 
for  sooner,  he  would  be  with  her  at  seven  on  the 
following  morning. 

The  night  wore  on,  and  Katharine  and  Mrs. 
Clarke  kept  their  terrible  watch.  They  were 
for  the.  most  part  quite  silent ;  the  one  in  the 
chair  beside  the  bed,  the  other  seated  at  the  fire- 
side, and  coming  from  time  to  time  to  gaze  dis- 
consolately upon  the  dying  man.  No  weari- 
ness came  upon  Katharine  as  the  hours  crept  on. 
The  strong  excitement  kept  her  up ;  and  as  she 
administered  the  few  cares  of  which  her  father's 
condition  allowed,  the  enforced  composure  of 
her  manner  did  not  break  down.  The  silence 
of  the  room  was  awfhl,  as  silence  under  such 
circumstances  always  is;  the  clock  upon  the 
chimney-piece  ticked  loudly,  the  showy  gold 
watch,  with  its  trumpery  bunch  of  trinkets, 
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which  had  been  deposited  upon  the  dressing-ta- 
ble, also  ticked  on,  till  late  in  the  small  hours, 
when  it  stopped.  The  fire  burned  low  and  dim, 
and  iiickered  upon  the  housekeeper's  weary  fig- 
ure in  the  deep  arm-chair,  and  upon  the  ribbons 
of  her  cap,  as  her  head  nodded  abruptly  for- 
ward, in  the  uneasy  snatches  of  broken  slumber. 
Sometimes  a  little  flame  sprung  out  and  glim- 
mered upon  the  silken  folds  of  Katharine's  rich 
dress,  upon  the  gold  bracelet  of  the  arm  laid 
upon  the  bed,  upon  the  pale  stem  face  keeping 
its  wakeful  watch. 

There  were  times  during  those  dread  hours 
when  the  dying  man  groaned  heavily ;  and  then 
the  two  women  would  bend  eagerly  over  him, 
using  the  prescribed  restoratives,  and  trying  to 
discern  some  symptom  of  consciousness,  even  of 
pain;  but  it  never  came.  Ned  Gayon  had 
spoken  his  last  words — had  experienced  his  last 
emotion  in  this  world,  and  what  they  were  has 
already  been  told. 

It  was  about  four  in  the  morning,  and  the 
cold  dismal  chill  peculiar  to  that  ghastly  hour 
had  stolen  over  the  room,  and  Katharine  had 
begun  to  shiver  and  yawn  under  its  influence. 
Mrs.  Clarke  woke  with  a  guilty  start,  softly  raked 
the  fire  together  and  replenished  it,  and,  in 
answer  to  Katharine's  beckoning  finger,  ap- 
proached the  bed. 

*•  There's  no  change — no,  no  change,"  said 
Mrs.  Clarke ;  and  she  shook  her  bead  gravely. 

*  *  Are  you  sure  ?"  said  Katharine ;  *  *  I  thought 
his  face  looked  colder  and  grayer.  Don't  you 
think  the  eyelids  are  heavier  and  more  nearly 
shut?"  ^ 

Mrs.  Clarke  took  a  candle  and  held  it  close  to 
the  wan  face.  There  was  no  change  perceptible 
to  her;  and  the  "  muflled  -  drum"  beat  of  the 
heart  told  of  life  still  lingering. 

**No,  my  dear,"  said  the  old  woman,  com- 
passionately, *'  he  is  not  gone  yet,  nor  going ; 
but  Lor'  ha'  mercy,  how  cold  you  are!  why, 
you're  shivering.  I'll  go  and  fetch  a  teapot  and 
a  kettle,  and  make  some  tea.  No ;  the  kitchen- 
fire  is  alight.  If  you  don't  mind  being  alone, 
I'll  make  it  down  stairs ;  it*s  quicker  done ;  and 
I  am  sure  you  want  it." 

*'  I  do  want  it,  Clarke,"  said  Katharine,  shud- 
dering. "  The  dawn  is  coming,  I  suppose,  and 
the  cold  strikes  into  my  blood.  I  shall  be  glad 
of  the  tea." 

Mrs.  Clarke  went  away  on  her  errand.  Kath- 
arine, all  her  senses  quickened,  heard  her  step 
upon  each  stair  until  she  reached  the  hall.  A 
strange,  lonely,  nervous  feeling  came  over  her, 
and  she  rose  from  her  seat  by  the  bedside  and 
went  over  to  the  fireplace.  As  she  stood  idly 
by  the  chimney-piece,  an  unusually  strong  flicker 
of  the  flame  shone  upon  something  bright  which 
lay  upon  the  ground.  Katharine  stooped,  and 
picked  up  a  bunch  of  keys  and  a  handful  of 
crumpled  papers.  She  laid  the  keys  upon  the 
mantel-shelf,  and  mechanically  turned  over  the 
papers.  The  card  of  the  races  she  threw  into 
the  fire,  the  others  she  smoothed  out ;  and  find- 
ing some  memoranda  apparently  containing  cal- 


culations among  them,  she  thonght  it  would  he 
well  to  put  them  away  safely.  With  the  inten- 
tion of  doing  so,  she  took  up  the  keys  again, 
and  opened  the  heavy  door  of  the  oak  cabinet. 

Mr.  Guyon,  like  many  men  devoted  to  the 
business  of  pleasure,  was  very  orderly  in  his  ar- 
rangements, and  kept  all  his  papers  with  an  en- 
viable degree  of  precision.  The  long,  shallow 
drawers  of  the  cabinet  had  each  its  neat  parch- 
ment label,  indicating  the  contents,  and  the 
lowest  of  the  range  bore  the  superscription 
**  miscellaneous  letters."  Katharine  pulled  the 
pendent  brass  ring  attached  to  this  drawer  with 
a  little  more  force  than  was  necessaiy  to  open 
it.  The  drawer  slid  out  easily,  and  the  whole 
of  its  contents  were  exposed  to  her  view.  At 
the  back,  in  the  right-hand  comer,  lay  a  small 
packet,  slipped  into  an  elastic  band,  on  which 
her  quick  eye  caught  her  own  name,  written  in 
a  hand  she  knew  well — her  own  name,  as  it  had 
been— **  Miss  Guyon" — and  a  date  scrawled  in 
the  comer.  The  blood  rushed  hotly  into  Kath- 
arine's face  as  she  took  the  packet  out  of  the 
drawer  and  carried  it  to  the  fireplace,  where  she 
examined  it  by  the  light  of  a  shaded  lamp.  It 
consisted  of  four  letters ;  the  uppermost  that  on 
which  her  name  was  written;  the  undermos) 
was  placed  in  the  band,  so  that  the  address  did 
not  show ;  but  a  line  was  written  on  it  in  Mr. 
Guyon 's  hand—"  shown  to  R  S." 

Katharine  sat  down  in  the  chair  vacated  by 
the  housekeeper  and  deliberated.  In  her  hand 
she  held  a  packet  of  papers  which  she  felt  con- 
ceraed  her  deeply.  Here  was  a  letter  in  Gor^ 
don  Frere's  hand — a  letter  whose  date  was  that 
of  the  very  day  which  had  begun  her  hopeless 
watching  and  waiting,  in  the  time  which,  until 
this  moment,  had  seemed  so  far,  so  inimitably 
past,  but  now  in  an  instant  was  brought  neai 
again,  and  revived  in  all  its  pain  and  anger. 
Here  was  a  letter  which  must  have  been  written 
that  day  when  he  had  sent  her  the  music  and 
his  card,  as  she  had  believed  without  a  word.  A 
vague  sense  of  treachery,  something  which  led 
her  intuitively  to  an  approximate  suspicion  of 
the  truth,  came  into  Katharine's  mind.  She 
glanced  at  the  bed,  and  turned  away  trembling. 
What  was  she  about  to  leam  ?  Something, 
she  felt  instinctively,  which  must  change  all  her 
life.  Then  she  drew  out  the  note  directed  to 
**  Miss  Guyon,"  and  read  iL  It  was  that  which 
Gordon  Frere  had  written  to  Katharine,  from 
Cramer's,  after  he  had  left  Charles  Yeldham, 
with  the  intention  of  starting  by  the  next  train, 
on  his  pilgrimage  of  hope,  to  his  Other's  rect0T\\ 
It  was  a  bright  gay  note,  with  a  pleasant  allusion 
to  their  talk  about  the  music ;  a  strong  expres- 
sion of  disappointment  about  Katharine's  not 
being  at  the  ball ;  an  intimation  that  his  absence 
would  be  as  short  as  he  could  make  it,  and  that 
he  hoped  to  see  her  immediately  on  his  return. 
Katharine  dropped  the  hand  that  held  the  note 
heavily  into  her  lap ;  had  she  received  it,  what 
might  she  have  been  now  ?  An  undefined  fear 
stole  over  her ;  this  was  foul  play ;  this  letter 
had  been  intercepted.   What  did  it  mean?    She 
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drew  ont  the  second  in  order,  and  opened  it. 
Again,  a  letter  from  Gordon  Frcre ;  luain  a  let- 
ter to  her — ^a  passionate,  tender,  pleading,  frank, 
hopefal  letter — snch  a  letter  asia  girl  might 
well  be  glad  and  proud  to  receive  from  the 
man  she  loved ;  snch  a  letter  as  Katharine  had 
dreamed  of,  had  hoped  for,  had  longed  for,  in 
the  days  that  were  gone.  It  was  that  which 
Gordon  had  written  from  his  father^s  house  in 
the  full  flush  of  his  delight,  and  the  perfect  but 
not  presumptuous  assurance  of  her  love.  Dead- 
ly cold  and  sickness  crept  over  Katharine  as 
she  read  this  letter ;  her  limbs  grew  heavy,  her 
sight  grew  dim,  her  head  grew  dizzy.  '*!  must 
be  near  fainting,*'  she  thought ;  *<and  they  are 
not  all  read."  She  forced  herself  to  rise  from 
her  chair,  and  went  to  the  dressing-table,  where 
she  found  water  and  eau-ck-cologjie.  She  drank 
a  glassful  of  the  mixture,  and  then  returned  to 
her  task.  All  this  time — ^it  was  in  reality  only 
a  few  minutes — the  insensible  form  upon  the 
bed  lay  motionless  and  silent. 

The  third  letter  was  a  short  one,  also  written 
by  Gordon  Frere,  and  addressed  to  Mr.  Guyon. 
It  was  a  straightforward,  manly  letter,  in  which 
the  writer  acknowledged  his  unworthiness  of 
the  blessing  he  asked  with  more  sincerity  than 
such  matter-of-course  ackuowledgments  usually 
convey,  and  set  forth  his  modest  confidence  in 
Miss  Guyon*s  consent  to  become  his  wife.  Gor- 
don stated  the  prospects  then  opening  upon  him; 
and  finally,  in  accordance  with  his  &ther*s  wish, 
formally  requested  Mr.  Guyon's  permission  to 
address  his  daughter.  (The  old-fashioned  punc- 
tilio of  the  good  rector  had  helped  the  unscrupu- 
lous schemer  considerably,  as  the  virtues  of  good 
men  are  not  seldom  found  to  aid  the  devices  of 
knaves.) 

The  fourth  letter,  which  was  endorsed  with 
the  words  '*  shown  to  B.  S.,"  and  was  the  last 
contained  in  the  packet,  was  in  Mr.  Guyon's 
handwriting.  As  his  daughter  read  it,  all  the 
truth  revealed  itself  to  her ;  all  the  baseness  of 
which  she  had  been  the  victim  stood  in  its  re- 
volting nakedness  before  her  eyes.  As  she  read 
the  flowery  sentences  in  which  Mr.  Guyon  con- 
doled with  his  "  dear  young  friend,"  and  pitied 
himself  for  being  the  mediam  of  so  painful  a 
communication,  a  grasp  seemed  to  tighten  upon 
her  throat  and  to  press  down  her  heart :  still 
she  read  on — read  that  her  father  had  written, 
on  her  behalf,  to  the  effect  that,  feeling  she  had 
been  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  conveyed  a  total- 
ly unfounded  impression  to  Mr.  Frere,  she  had 
shrunk  from  a  personal  explanation,  and  felt 
sure  that,  when  Mr.  Frere  should  know  that  she 
was  engaged  to  Mr.  Streightley,  and  their  mar- 
riage was  to  take  place  very  shortly,  he  would 
excuse  her  making  a  written  one — read  that, 
thongh  Mr.  Guyon  hoped  their  future  friendship 
would  be  quite  unaltered,  he  trusted  Mr.  Frere 
would  abstain  from  any  communication,  either 
personal  or  by  letter,  for  the  present,  as  such 
^  would  agitate  Miss  Guyon,  and  cause  much  un- 
pleasantness ;  and  that  she  and  her  father  united 
in  every  good  wish  for  Mr.  Frere*8  future  welfare. 


Katharine  read  this  terrible  letter  over  many 
times — not  before  she  understood  and  believed 
the  revelation  it  made,  but  before  she  got  the 
reality  of  it  into  her  mind — before  it  connected 
itself  with  her  own  self,  and  showed  her  the  past 
and  present  laid  utterly  waste.  It  was  her  fa- 
thcr  who  had  done  this — her  father  I  who  had 
been  kind  to  her,  too,  after  a  fashion — ^her  fa- 
ther !     Ay,  and  her  husband! 

Shown  to  jR,  S.  Shown  to  Robert  Streight- 
ley—  shown  to  the  rich  man  who  had  bought 
her.  Well,  she  had  often  told  herself,  bitterly 
enough,  that  it  was  a  bargain,  a  purchase,  but 
now  it  was  more — it  was  a  theft !  Stolen  from 
the  man  who  loved  hert  made  to  believe  him 
false,  duped — wretchedly,  ignominiously  duped ! 
Good  God!  how  was  she  to  bear  this  knowl- 
edge I  Shown  to  IL  S.  There  were  the  words, 
the  fatal,  damning  proofs  which  convicted  the 
two  men  who  were  her  nearest  friends,  her  only 
protectors,  of  the  foulest  conspiracy  that  ever 
two  rascals  concocted  against  an  unhappy  wom- 
an. She  crushed  the  letters  in  her  clenched 
hand  and  rose  to  her  feet.  She  had  taken  a 
step  forward,  her  eyes  flaming,  her  face  white 
and  fixed — far  more  changed  than  by  the  earlier, 
weaker  shock  of  this  dreadful  night — when  the 
door  was  softly  opened,  and  the  housekeeper 
came  in,  carrying  a  trayful  of  tea-things.  At 
the  sight  of  Katharine's  face  she  set  the  tray 
down,  and  said,  in  a  hurried  whisper, 

"Were  you  coming  to  call  me?  Is  he 
worse?" 

**I — I  don*t  know,"  stammered  Katharine; 
"I  think  80." 

''Poor  dear!"  said  the  woman,  compassion- 
ately; **no  wonder  you  are  frightened.  I 
shouldn't  have  left  you  alone." 

Then  she  bent  down  to  look  closely  at  the 
patient.  Closer  and  closer  still:  she  felt  the 
hand,  the  heart ;  she  touched  the  chill  forehead. 
Katharine  stood  still  and  watched  her,  quite  si- 
lent, the  papers  in  her  clenched  hand  covered 
by  the  folds  of  her  dress.  The  w6man'8  touch 
suddenly  became  more  reverent  as  she  raised 
the  chin  and  made  the  passive  blue  lips  meet, 
as  she  pressed  her  fingers  on  the  half-shut  eye- 
lids, and  closed  them  over  the  sightless  eyes. 
When  she  had  drawn  the  sheet  over  the  still, 
stiffening  face,  she  turned  to  the  dead  man's 
daughter  and  said, 

'*Comeaway,  my  dear.  It's  all  over.  I  must 
send  for  the  doctor,  as  he  told  me." 

«  *  in  *  * 

The  wintry  sun  had  been  up  for  many  hours 
when  Mrs.  Streightley  returned  to  her  own 
house  from  that  in  which  her  father  lay  dead. 
She  had  sent  for  Mr.  Guyon's  solicitor,  and  had 
a  long  interview  with  him  in  the  dingy  dining- 
room.  She  had  been  wonderfully  calm  and 
collected,  the  servants  said,  but  she  had  not  re- 
entered»her  father's  room;  though  ''the  corpse 
is  laid  out  beautiful,  to  be  sure,"  said  James  to 
the  coachman  from  Portland  Place,  while  that 
functionary  awaited  his  mistress  or  her  orders. 
She  came  out  looking  pale  and  absent,  and  she 
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took  no  notice  of  the  sympathiziDg  looks  of  her 
maid  when  she  reached  home.  She  went  at 
once  to  her  room,  declined  all  attendance,  and 
directed  that  she  was  not  to  be  disturbed . 

The  servants  wondered  whether  their  master 
had  been  sent  for ;  had  James  been  sent  to  the 
telegraph  office,  did  coachman  know  ?  Coach- 
man knew  nothing  about  it ;  but  the  lawyer  was 
there — perhaps  he  had  sent  for  master.  And 
then  they  discossed  the  death,  and  the  dead 
man,  with  much  freedom  and  candor. 

At  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the 
footman,  doing  his  turn  of  duty  by  looking  ont 
of  window  in  the  hall  of  Mr.  Streightley's  house, 
was  surprised  by  seeing  his  mistress  come  down 
stairs  in  her  bonnet  and  cloak,  with  her  veil 
down,  and  carrying  a  square  parcel  in  her  hand, 
"which  it  looked  like  a  box  done  up  in  paper," 
the  man  said  afterward,  when  questioned  con- 
cerning the  circumstance. 

"Open  the  door,  William,  if  you  please," 
said  Mrs.  Streightley. 

The  man  obeyed,  wondering. 

'*  I  am  going  to  Queen  Anne  Street.  I  don't 
require  the  carriage,'*  said  Katharine.  And  she 
passed  oat  of  die  door,  and  out  of  the  footman's 
sight. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


BETBIBX7TION. 


WniLB  the  events  recorded  in  the  last  chap- 
ter had  been  taking  place,  Robert  Streightley 
had  been  down  to  Middlemeads  to  give  the  nec- 
essary orders  for  the  immediate  reduction  of  the 
establishment  there.  It  was  an  act  over  which 
a  great  many  people  would  have  been  sillily  sen- 
timental, but  one  which  affected  Robert  Streight- 
ley very  little  indeed.  The  stately  old  mansion 
had  never  been  his  home,  though  it  had  con- 
tained his  wife  and  his  household  gods ;  he  had 
never  had  the  same  regard  for  it  as  for  the  din- 
gy Brixton  villa,  where  every  thing  was  so  old, 
and  mean,  and  common.  Even  when  he  first 
bought  the  place,  and  inhabited  it  in  the  early 
days  of  his  wedded  life,  lon^  before  the  false- 
ness of  his  position  and  the  chance  of  some  day 
being  compelled  to  return  to  his  old  and  quiet 
mode  of  life  had  dawned  on  him,  he  had  felt  un- 
comfortable and  out  of  place  at  Middlemeads. 
But  latterly,  as  speculation  after  speculation 
"  went  wrong"  in  the  City,  and  as  scarcely  a 
week  passed  without  the  addition  of  some  new 
improvement,  the  importation  of  some  fresh  lux- 
ury by  Katharine's  orders,  the  negative  feelings 
with  which  ho  had  regarded  that  estate,  for  the 
possession  of  which  he  was  so  much  envied  and 
hated,  grew  into  positive  dislike ;  he  remember- 
ed that  the  first  time  he  had  seen  the  place  was 
the  day  before  he  had  had  that  fatal  conference 
with  Mr.  Gnyon,  and  he  began  to  associate  most 
of  his  troubles  with  the  name  of  Middlemeads. 

He  would  have  sold  the  place  at  once  but  for 
two  reasons  ■,  the  first  and  chiefest  of  which  was, 
that  Katharine  took  great  pleasure  and  interest 


in  it — more  pleasure  and  interest  than  she  had 
taken  in  yiy  thing  else  during  her  married  life; 
the  other,  that  the  sale  of  his  country  estate, 
which,  with  the  county  people  who  visited  there 
and  the  swells  whom  he  entertained,  had  been 
so  much  talked  of  among  his  friends  in  the  City, 
would  be  a  confession  of  weakness  which  Robert 
Streightley  shrunk  from  meeting.  Besides,  all 
would  probably  come  right  very  soon ;  the  house 
of  Streightley  and  Son  was  too  firmly  establish- 
ed not  to  be  able  to  stand  a  shock  or  two ;  and 
by  reducing  the  establishment  at  Middlemeads 
he  should  effect  a  considerable  saving,  while  the 
sale  of  a  portion  of  the  valuable  timber  on  the 
estate  would  bring  in  a  sum  of  ready  money,  of 
which  he  was  greatly  in  need.  This  done,  he 
drove  off  to  the  railway,  caught  the  np-train, 
and  was  on  his  way  to  London. 

He  was  alone  in  the  railway  carriage ;  there 
was  no  old  gentleman  rustling  a  newspaper,  no 
young  gentleman  playing  with  his  watch-chain, 
no  humorous  children  to  trample  on  his  feet, 
nothing  to  disturb  the  train  of  thought  into 
which  he  fell.  By  no  means  a  pleasant  train 
of  thought,  for  a  dead  weight  was  at  his  heart, 
and  he  felt  a  horrible  sense  of  something — ^he 
knew  not  what — but  some  calamity  hanging 
over  him.  Something,  some  trifle  had  remind- 
ed him  of  the  day  on  which  Mr.  Guyon  had  told 
him  of  Frere's  proposal  for  Katharine's  hand, 
and  now  he  could  not  get  the  subject  ont  of  his 
head:  the  words  seemed  to  ring  in  his  ears; 
and  when  he  closed  his  eyes,  that  peculiar  look 
with  which  Mr.  Guyon  had  suggested  the  sup- 
pression of  Frere's'  letter  seemed  to  rise  before 
him.  What  had  his  life  been  since  then  ?  He 
had  married  Katharine !  Oh  yes,  she  was  his 
wife ;  but  had  he  ever  obtained  from  her  one 
grain  of  confidence,  one  look  of  love?  Had 
not  his  business  transactions  gone  wrong  ever 
since?  Had  he  not  suffered  under  perpetual 
qualms  of  conscience  ever  since  he  became  a 
silent  confederate  in  that  monstrous  fraud  of 
which  Katharine  his  wife  was  one  of  the  vie- 
tims  ?  In  his  case,  at  least,  retribution  had  not 
been  long  delayed ;  the  first  mutterings  of  the 
avenging  storm  had  been  long  since  heard,  and 
now  something  told  him  that  the  storm  itself 
was  close  at  hand.  He  would  welcome  it  in  all 
its  fury,  though  it  stripped  him  of  all  his  wealth 
and  left  him  to  begin  life  anew,  if  it  only  could 
bear  away  on  its  wings  the  barrier  existing  be- 
tween Katharine  and  himself;  if  it  only  enabled 
him  to  prove  to  her  his  worship  of  her ;  if  it 
only  raised  in  her  for  him  one  tithe  of  the  love 
with  which  he  regarded  her. 

It  was  a  dark,  dull,  damp  evening  when  Rob- 
ert Streightley  alighted  from  the  cab  in  which 
he  had  driven  from  the  railway,  and  knocked  at 
liis  own  door  in  Portland  Place.  The  enor- 
mously stout  middle-aged  man,  who  for  a  by  no 
means  poor  wage  consented  to  pass  his  life  in 
alternately  sitting  in  and  getting  ont  of  a  por- 
ter's chair,  like  a  leathern  bee-hive,  was  usually  ^ 
sufficiently  on  the  alert  to  recognize  his  master's 
rap,  and  give  him  speedy  admission ;  bat  on  this 
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occasion  Mr.  Streightley  had  to  knock  three 
times,  and  when  the  porter  openecL  the  door 
there  was  a  strange  odd  look  on  his  face,  which 
made  his  master  think  he  had  been  drinking. 
Itobert  passed  by  him  quickly  and  went  into  the 
library,  where  he  rang  the  bell.  It  was  answer- 
ed by  William,  the  footman  who  had  opened  the 
door  for  Katharine  when  she  left  the  house. 

«I8  your  mistress  in  the  Cedar- room?  is 
there  any  one  with  her?" 

"  Missus  is  not  in  the  Cedar-room,  sir,  and 
there  is  no  pusson  with  her,  as  I  knows  of. 
Missus  ain't  at  home,  sir  ?'* 

"Oh,  very  well.  What  time  did  she  order 
the  carriage  to  fetch  her?** 

'*  The  carriage  isn't  ordered  at  all,  sir.  Mis- 
sus said  she  wouldn't  want  the  carriage.'* 

'"Do  you  know  where  your  mistress  is?" 

"  She  said  she  was  goin'  to  Queen  Anne 
Street,  sir." 

"  Very  good.  HI  go  across  myself  and  bring 
her  home." 

"Begging  your  pardon,  sir,  I  don't  think 
you'll  find  missus  at  Queen  Anne  Street,  sir. " 

"No I  what  do  you  mean ?" 

"Why,  sir,  Mamzell  Augustus  went  across 
about  six  o'clock,  sir,  to  know  whether  missus 
was  comin*  home  to  dress,  sir,  and  they  said  at 
Queen  Anne  Street  that  she'd  never  been  there 
since  she  left  in  the  morning." 

"Never  been  there?  and— oh,  she's  probably 
gone  out  with  Mr.  Guyon." 

"  Good  Lord,  sir !"  said  the  footman,  startled 
out  of  all  propriety,  "I  forgot,  sir,  you  didn't 
know — the  hold  gent's  dead !" 

*  *  Dead  ?     Mr.  Guyon  dead  ?" 

"Yes,  sir;  had  a  fit  at  Croydon. races  last 
evening,  sir,  and  died  hearly  this  morning.  Beg 
pardon,  sir,  shall  I  tell  Anderson  to  bring  you 
a  glass  of  brandy,  sir  ?" 

"Eh?  No,  thank  you,  William — yes — ^you 
may,  if  yon  please.  I  feel — "  and  Robert 
Streightley  clutched  at  a  chair  near  him,  and 
sunk  into  it,  with  trembling  limbs  and  beating 
heart. 

Mr.  Anderson,  the  staid  butler,  brought  a 
small  decanter  of  brandy,  filled  a  liqueur-glass, 
and  handed  it  to  his  master,  whose  hand  shook 
80  that  the  glass  rattled  against  his  teeth.  After 
the  discreet  domestic  had  withdrawn,  Robert 
Streightley  sat  in  his  chair,  glaring  straight  be- 
fore him,  revolving  in  his  mind  a  hundred  sub- 
jects, all  equally  dismal.  Katharine's  absence, 
first  of  all,  what  could  that  mean?  what  could 
have  induced  it  ?  was  it  in  any  way  connected 
with  Mr.  Guyon's  death  ?  Mr.  Gnyotfs  death, 
poor  man!  not  one  with  whom  he  had  any 
thing  in  common  except — that  horrible  conspir- 
acy always  cropping  up  I  Mr.  Guyon  dead? 
well,  then,  there  was  an  end  to  the  chance  of 
any  betrayal  of  that  mystery ;  he  might  rest  se- 
cure that  — Good  God!  where  could  his  wife 
have  gone  to?  Could  she  have  learned — no; 
that  was  impossible.  Still,  why  had  she  left  his 
house  without  leaving  any  trace  of  her  where- 
abouts ?    Lady  Henmarsh  was  not  in  town ;  but 


she  might  have  gone  to  some  other  friend's 
house,  where  she  could  receive  that  womanly 
kindness  and  consolation  which,  in  the  first 
shock  of  her  grief,  her  heart  sought  for.  It  was 
absurd  in  him  to  have  imagined  that,  under 
such  circumstances,  she  would  remain  in  her 
own  house  alone,  without  a  soul  to  speak  to  in 
confidence.  She  would  return  soon  ;  he  would 
wait  up  to  receive  her. 

So  through  the  long  hours  of  that  night,  hav- 
ing dismissed  the  household  to  rest,  Robert 
Streightley  sat  in  his  library,  the  door  of  which 
opened  on  the  hall,  in  eager  anticipation  of  his 
wife's  return.  The  sharp  ticking  of  the  clock  on 
the  mantel-piece  seemed  running  a  race  with  the 
silent  ticking  of  the  clock  in  the  hall ;  the  rumble 
of  the  cabs  outside,  the  footfalls  of  the  passers-hy, 
fell  with  monotonous  solemnity  on  his  ear ;  the 
dead  silence  at  the  back  of  the  house,  broken 
only  by  the  wailing  of  dissipated  cats,  oppressed 
him ;  and  the  keen  anguish  of  his  own  thoughts 
made  him  occasionally  clasp  his  forehead  and  ut- 
ter some  ejaculation;  but  still  he  sat  there,  look- 
ing out  into  the  dimly-lighted  hall,  and  waiting 
for  his  wife's  return .  That  Mr.  Guyon  was  dead, 
had  died  suddenly  and  in  a  ghastly  manner,  he 
yet  scarcely  realized:  he  had  heard  the  fact, 
and  that  was  all ;  he  had  not  thought  over  it ; 
his  thoughts  were  entirely  occupied  with  the 
fact  of  his  wife's  absence.  To  account  for  this 
he  had  now  no  possible  satisfactory  theory. 
Had  she  been  persuaded  to  remain  at  the  house 
of  any  friend  to  whom  she  might  have  gone,  a 
message  to  that  effect  would  surely  have  l>een 
sent  to  Portland  Place,  The  shock  of  her 
father's  death  might  have  been  too  much  for 
her,  and  in  walking  to  the  house  of  some  friend 
she  might  have  been  seized  with  illness ;  at  that 
moment  she  might  be  lying  unknown  in  some 
hospital,  or — and  as  the  thought  came  across  him 
Robert  Streightley  started  to  his  feet,  his  mind 
half  made  up  to  sally  forth  at  once,  and  set  the 
detective  force  at  work  to  discover  Katharine's 
whereabouts.  But  before  he  had  advanced  a 
few  steps  bis  cautious  common  sense  came  to 
his  aid.  He  was  a  weak,  hot-headed  fool,  and 
his  usual  powers  of  reasoning  had  been,  he  ar- 
gued to  himself,  a  little  impaired  by  the  mental 
strain  to  which,  during  the  last  few  weeks,  he 
had  been  subjected.  Nothing  was  known  yet 
of  his  wife's  disappearance.  Even  to  the  house- 
hold their  mistress's  absence  was  a  mere  subject 
for  discussion  over  the  supper-beer,  where  no 
one  had  a  substantial  theory  to  broach,  but  all 
arrived  at  a  general  conclusion,  originally  pro- 
pounded by  the  cook,  that  "master  not  being  at 
home,  she'd  gone  away,  poor  soul,  to  some  other 
friend's  nigh  by;  and  not  expecting  him,  they'd 
kep  her,  as  was  only  right  and  jest  when  she  was 
in  trouble.'*  If  he  were  to  raise  a  hue  and  cry, 
it  would  become  at  once  a  public  scandal ;  and 
from  a  public  scandal,  from  the  mere  thought 
of  the  knowledge  that  his  friends  were  discussing 
his  domestic  affairs,  Robert  Streightley  shrunk 
in  horror  and  dismay.  No,  he  would  take  no 
step,  at  least  for  the  next  few  hours ;  morning 
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must  bring  the  solation  of  the  mystery,  and  for 
that  solation  he  would  wait.  Arrived  at  this 
determination,  he  turned  oat  his  lamp,  and 
crept  up  stairs  to  bed. 

To  bed,  but  not  to  sleep.  For  hoars  he  lay 
tossing  on  his  hot  pillow,  racked  with  dismal 
doubt.  Where  was  his  wife?  To  whom  had 
she  gone  in  her  time  of  trouble  ?  That  she  had 
not  remained  to  share  her  grief  with  him  would 
haye  been,  under  other  circumstances,  a  suffi- 
cient cause  of  dissatisfaction  for  her  husband ; 
but  Robert,  calmly  reviewing — as  calmly  as  he 
could,  poor  fellow — his  real  position  in  the  dull 
dead  watches  of  the  night,  was  forced  to  ac- 
knowledge to  himself  that  there  had  never  been 
any  confidence  between  him  and  Katharine 
which  would  T^arrant  him  in  looking  for  such 
a  display  of  affection.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
doubt  of  her  having  infringed  the  strictest  rules 
of  propriety  never  crossed  his  mind.  Neyer, 
during  the  whole  course  of  her  married  life,  had 
she  given  him  occasion  for  the  slightest  suspi- 
cion of  jealousy.  With  all  her  undeniable  bean- 
ty,  with  all  the  attention  she  perforce  command- 
ed, she  had  not  shown  the  smallest  symptom  of 
coquetry.  If  she  had  not  come  heart-whole  to 
him,  if  hers  had  not  been  a  love-match,  if  he 
had  not  been  the  beau  ideal  of  her  girlish  fancy, 
by  no  act  of  hers  could  that  have  become  patent 
to  the  ever-watchful,  always  censorious  world. 
Where,  then,  was  she  gone  ?  Her  position  was 
so  peculiar,  even  to  Robertas  unworldly  view ; 
she  had  lived  so  self-contained  a  life  since  her 
mairiage,  that  she  could  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
any  special  friends.  Acquaintances  she  had  by 
the  score ;  but  one  does  not  go  to  acquaintances 
in  the  time  of  trouble;  while  her  quondam 
cbaperone.  Lady  Henmarsh,  her  only  intimate, 
was  away,  and  Mrs.  Stanboume,  from  whom  she 
might  justly  have  sought  consolation,  was  far 
from  England.  Where  could  she  have  gone  ? 
Still  revolving  this  question  in  his  mind,  Rob- 
ert, just  as  day  was  dawning,  fell  into  a  fitfal 
feverish  sleep,  haanted  by  hdtrible  dreams,  in 
which  he  and  Katharine,  the  dead  man  and  Gor- 
don Frere,  all  played  conspicuous  parts,  .being 
mixed  up  in  that  dreadfully  grotesque  manner 
only  possible  under  dream -influence. 

He  seemed  only  to  have  closed  his  eyes — in 
reality  he  had  been  asleep  but  a  couple  of  hours 
— tehen  he  was  aroused  by  a  knocking  at  the 
door,  and  the  voice  of  his  ser\'ant,  who,  accord- 
ing to  usual  custom,  had  brought  the  post-letters 
to  his  bedroom  door.  In  an  instant  Streightley 
sprang  up,  all  the  events  of  the  previous  day — 
Guyon's  deaths  Katharine^s  absence,  his  own 
misery — all  flashing  upon  him  at  once,  opened 
the  door,  and  there,  on  the  top  of  the  little  heap, 
saw  a  letter  in  Katharine's  well-known  hand. 
He  seized  it  instantly,  was  about  to  tear  it  open, 
and  stopped — stopped,  for  his  heart  was  beating 
loudly,  and  there  was  a  choking  sensation  in 
his  throat,  and  a  film  over  his  eyes.  He  sat 
down  on  a  chair,  placed  the  letter  on  the  table 
beside  him,  and  passed  his  hand  over  his  brow. 
The  whole  room  reeled  before  him ;  he  felt  that 


he  must,  and  yet  that  he  dared  not  break  that 
seal.  The  answer  to  the  question  that  had  been 
tormenting  him  all  night,  the  key  to  the  enigma 
of  his  wife*^  departure,  lay  before  him,  and  yet 
he  hesitated  to  avail  himself  of  it.  He  remain- 
ed irresolute  for  some  minutes ;  then  he  took  np 
the  letter  quietly,  opened  it,  and  read  as  follows : 
.  ''This  is  the  last  time  X  shall  ever  hold  com- 
munication with  you,  and  therefore  it  is  well 
that  I  should  be  explicit.  By  the  merest  acci- 
dent I  have  become  acquainted  with  the  plot  by 
which  the  whole  of  my  life  was  maimed  and 
perverted,  my  happiness  blighted,  my  feelings 
trampled  on,  and  my  girlish  pride  mortified 
and  humbled.  In  that  plot  were  two  conspira- 
tors ;  one  who  basely  sold  an  honest,  trusting, 
loving  girl  — his  daughter;  the  other,  who,  by 
the  mere  a^ccidental  advantage  of  his  wealth, 
was  enabled  to  buy  that  girl  for  his  wife.  By 
neither,  save  as  a  mere  matter  of  barter,  some- 
thing to  be  bought  and  sold,  was  I,  that  girl,  con- 
sidered. One  of  the  plotters  has  been  removed 
beyond  the  reach  of  my  vengeance,  and  I  shall 
take  care  to  prevent  the  other  from  any  oppor- 
tunity of  further  villainy,  so  far  as  I  am  concern- 
ed. I  have  turned  my  back  upon  my  father's 
corpse,  and  I  turn  my  back  on  your  house.  I 
leave  behind  me  all  tiie  price  at  which  yon  pur- 
chased me ;  I  take  nothing  with  me  but  my 
mother's  jewels,  to  which  I  suppose  I  have  a 
right,  and  the  unalterable  determination  which 
I  have  formed,  and  that  is,  in  this  world  or  the 
next,  living  or  dying,  never  to  forgive  you,  Rob- 
ert Streightley,  for  your  share  in  my  degrada- 
tion, and  never  to  look  upon  yonr  face  again. — 
K.  S.» 


CHAPTER  XXV. 
"in  battalions." 

It  was  perhaps  fortunate  for  Robert  Streight- 
ley that  the  pressure  of  an  immediate  necessity 
for  exertion  was  put  upon  him  at  the  same  time 
that  he  received  his  wife's  letter.  The  blow  was 
so  frightful  that  it  might  have  completely  crush- 
ed him  had  he  not  been  forced  to  rouse  himself 
from  its  first  effect,  to  put  the  meaning  of  the 
terrible  communication  aside  for  a  time,  while 
he  attended  to  the  stem  duties  which  were  his, 
as  the  only  representative  of  the  dead  man. 
The  subdued  bustle,  the  ceaseless  coming  and 
going,  the  people  to  be  seen,  the  letters  to  be 
written,  the  innumerable  demands  upon  his  at- 
tention in  reference  to  his  deceased  father-in- 
law,  to  say  nothing  of  the  exigencies  of  his  own 
affairs,  from  which  he  had  not  an  hour's  respite, 
controlled  him  in  spite  of  himself,  and  by  sus- 
pending softened  the  intensity  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  punishment  that  had  overtaken  him. 

The  suspense  and  perplexity  into  which  Kath- 
arine's unexplained  absence  from  home  had 
thrown  the  household  on  the  preceding  day  had 
prepared  them  to  expect  that  some  important 
intelligence  was  contained  in  the  letter  which 
had  reached  their  master  that  morning,  and  tho 
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unhappy  man  comprehended  the  necessUy  of 
making  some  communication  on  the  sabject. 
He  briefly  informed  Katharine*8  maid  that  she 
had  left  town  for  the  present ;  and  on  being  ask- 
ed whether  the  woman  was  to  join  her  mistress 
at  Middlemeads,  he  said  Mrs.  Streightley  was 
not  there  ;  that  she  had  better  wait  for  orders, 
and  in  the  mean  time  ask  no  more  questions. 
An  injudicions  answer;  bnt  Robert  neither  kneW 
nor  cared  what  would  have  been  the  judicious 
course  to  pursue.  He  knew  only  that  his  sin 
had  found  him  out ;  that  the  chastisement  had 
come;  and  that  the  woman  whom  he  had  so 
loyed  and  so  wronged  had  left  him  forever^eft 
him  hating  and  despising  him. 

The  hours  of  that  dreadful  day  wore  through 
somehow.  Robert  had  been  engaged  during 
many  of  them  in  making  arrangements  conse- 
quent upon  Mr.  Guyon*s  death ;  he  had  been  at 
Queen  Anne  Street,  and  at  his  office  in  the  City, 
transacting  business  of  different  but  invariably 
unpleasant  kinds.  He  had  seen  several  persons, 
but  not  any  by  whom  the  domestic  calamity 
which  had  fallen  upon  him  was  suspected.  He 
had  written  to  his  mother,  informing  her  of  Mr. 
6uyon*s  death,  and  requesting  that  Ellen  would 
not  come  to  Portland  Place  for  the  present,  but 
giving  no  explanation  of  this  request.  All  the 
day  he  had  carried  about  with  him  the  dreadful 
knowledge  of  what  had  befallen  him — had  been 
oppressed  by  its  weight,  darkened  by  its  shadow ; 
but  he  had  not  examined  his  burden :  he  had 
gone  his  appointed  way,  and  done  his  relentless 
task,  and  the  day  had  been  got  through  some- 
how. Now  he  was  going  to  look  the  truth  in 
the  face ;  he  was  going  to  force  his  mind  to  un- 
derstand it,  to  take  it  in  fully,  and  to  suffer  the 
torture  at  his  leisure. 

He  shut  himself  up  in  his  "study,*'  and  gave 
orders  that  no  one  was  to  be  admitted.  Then, 
with  the  door  locked  and  sure  of  solitude,  he 
read  Katharine's  letter  again — not  that  he  need- 
ed to  do  so ;  every  one  of  its  few  remorseless 
words  seemed  to  have  burned  themselves  into 
his  brain;  and  then  he  read  the  letter  which 
hers  had  inclosed*— the  letter  indorsed  "  Shown 
to  R.  S.*'  He  had  not  looked  at  it  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  it  had  sufficed  him  to  know  that  the  letter 
which  Mr.  Guyon  had  shown  him  on  the  day 
which  had  witnessed  their  disgraceful  compact 
~-the  letter  which  they  had  tacitly  agreed  to 
suppress,  still  existed,  for  his  conviction,  for  his 
condemnation,  and  had  reached  the  hands  to 
which  it  had  been  addressed  at  last :  he  had  put 
it  away  with  a  shudder.  But  now  he  read  it — 
steadily,  and  with  utter  amazement.  There  it 
was ;  and  on  the  blank  side  of  the  sheet,  in  Mr. 
Guyon*8  hand,  were  the  words,  "  Shown  to  R. 
S.**    Bnt  this  letter  was  all  in  Mr.  Guyon's 


time  how  the  conspiracy  which  had  resulted  in 
so  sad  a  success  had  been  carried  out.  This, 
then,  was  the  method  Mr.  Guyon  had  adopted, 
and  into  which  Robert  had  never  inquired.  He 
saw  it  all  —  he  understood  it  all  now,  and  he 
honestly  recoiled  at  the  baseness  by  which  his 
triumph  had  been  secured.  He  even  thought 
he  would  not  have  consented  had  he  known  how 
the  thing  was  to  be  done ;  but  his  conscience  was 
not  so  deadened  as  to  accept  that  sophistry,  and 
another  moment's  thought  taught  him  that  he 
was  as  guilty  as  ever. 

But  how  came  the  letter  to  be  indorsed  with 
words,  intended  by  their  writer  only  as  a  pri- 
vate memorandum,  which  were  not  true  ?  This 
puzzled  Robert  until  he  guessed,  what  really 
was  the  case,  that  Mr.  Guyon  had  put  Frere's 
letter  and  his  reply  away  together,  and  had  mis- 
taken the  one  for  the  other.  Why  had  he  kept 
them  at  all  ?  thought  Robert;  why  had  he  put 
such  dangerous  and  useless  documents  aside, 
thus  running  the  risk  of  detection  now  realized  ? 
**  He  never  could  have  intended  to  use  them  as 
a  weapon  against  me,"  thought  Robert,  who  had 
an-ived  at  a  tolerably  correct  appreciation  of  the 
character  of  his  deceased  father-in-law.  *  *  They 
convict  him  directly ;  me,  though  conclusively 
to  her,  only  indirectly  to  others.  Why  on  earth 
did  he  keep  them  ?" 

Ah!  why?  Why  is  half  the  mischief  that  is 
done  in  the  world  done  by  the  instrumentality 
of  letters,  which  ought  to  have  been  read  and 
destroyed,  being  treasured  up  instead  by  foolish 
women,  or  read  and  left  about  by  men  whom  ex- 
perience  has  not  availed  to  teach  ?  If  Robert 
Streightley  had  quite  understood  Mr.  Guyon's 
character,  he  woul(^  have  known,  in  the  first 
place,  that  that  gentleman  had  never  been  in 
the  habit  of  contemplating  the  contingency  of 
his  own  death,  or  of  making  any  preparation, 
temporal  or  spiritual,  for  that  event ;  in  the  sec- 
ond, that  his  vanity  was  of  so  ominous  a  kind 
that  he  liked  to  indulge  in  the  recollection  of 
successful  enterprises,  no  matter  what  their  na- 
ture, and  treasured  up  the  trophies  of  his  fortu- 
nate coups  as  other  people  might  keep  love- 
tokens  or  relics  of  departed  friends — ^a  ghastly 
perversion,  it  is  true,  bat  a  characteristic  trait 
of  Mr.  Gqyon,  as  Robert  came  to  learn,  when  he 
had  to  examine  all  the  dead  man*6  papers  and 
personal  effects. 

After  all,  it  did  not  matter  very  much  that 
this  mistake  had  been  made.  Any  one  of  the 
papers  concerning  this  transaction,  so  indorsed, 
would  have  equally  convicted  her  hnsband  in 
Katharine's  eyes.  For  a  moment,  when  Robert 
perceived  the  error  and  recognized  how  it  had 
occurred,  a  faint  hope  had  sprung  up  in  his  heart 
that  all  might  be  explained,  in  explaining  that 


heard  of  it ;  this  was  not  the  letter  from  Gor-^ 
don  Erere  to  Katharine  which  her  father  had 
shown  to  him;  there  was  a  dreadful  mistake 
somewhere.  As  Robert  read  the  heartless  words 
in  which  Mr.  Guyon  rejected  Gordon  Frere  on 
his  da^gjiter's  behalf,  he  understood  for  the  first 


hand,  and  Robert  had  never  seen  it — had  never,  he  had  never  seen  the  draft  of  Mr.  Guyon's  let- 


ter to  Gordon  Frere ;  but  it  lasted  only  for  a 
moment,  and  then  left  Robert  more  shame- 
stricken,  more  despairing  than  before. 

The  bitter  remembrance  of  his  resolutions  of 
the  day  before  came  to  torment  him  now.  How 
futile  they  were  I  made  all  too  late,  and  nae- 
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less;  bow  ridiculons  they  seemed,  too !  Would 
he  ever  have  had  the  courage  to  tell  the  woman 
he  had  wronged  the  truth  concerning  himself 
and  her  ?  Cowering  as  he  was  now  under  the 
blast  of  her  scorn  and  anger,  he  could  not  be- 
lieye  that  he  would ;  he  heaped  upon  himself  all 
the  reprobation  which  the  sternest  judge  could 
have  meiisured  out  to  him.  His  sin  had  found 
him  out  indeed,  and  nothing  could  save  him  now 
from  the  fullest  retribution.  It  had  come  in 
its  worst  form,  complicated  with  the  death  of  his 
accomplice,  as  a  double  horror.  Robert  Streight- 
Icj  was  not  a  man  who  could  coldly  contemplate 
such  an  event  as  Mr.  Gnjon's  death.  He  had 
indeed  retained  but  little  personal  regard  for 
him  ;  but  that  fact,  the  growing  knowledge  of 
the  man  which  rendered  such  regard  impossible, 
invested  his  death  with  additional  horror  to  Rob- 
ert That  such  should  have  been  the  manner 
of  the  detection  and  the  punishment,  impressed 
him  with  awe.  Standing,  i(s  he  had  done  that 
day,  by  the  dead  man's  bed,  he  had  bowed  his 
head  submissively  to  the  tremendous  lesson 
which  the  scene  conveyed.  Where  was  their 
fine  scheme  now  ?  Where  was  the  wealth  for 
which  the  father  had  sold  the  daughter  ?  Gone 
— almost  all  gone ;  and  if  it  had  remained  a 
million  times  told,  what  could  it  avail  to  the 
form  of  clay  which  lay  there  waiting  for  the  cof- 
fin and  the  grave  ?  Where  was  the  beautiful 
wife  whom  the  father's  accomplice  had  pur- 
chased at  the  price  of  his  honor  ?  Who  was  to 
tell  that  to  the  wretched  hnsband,  who  knew 
nothing  but  that  she  had  detected  them  both, 
and  fled  from  them  both — from  the  living  and 
the  dead  ? 

As  he  thought  these  thoughts,  and  a  thousand 
others  which  could  find  no  utterance  in  words, 
no  expression  by  the  pen,  the  long  hours  of 
the  night  were  wearing  by.  Up  and  down  the 
room,  long  after  the  fire  had  died  out,  unnoticed, 
Robert  Streightley  walked,  buried  in  his  torment- 
ing thoughts,  full  of  horror,  remorse,  shame, 
the  sense  of  righteous  retribution  and  torturing 
grief.  She  was  gone  —  his  darling,  the  one 
treasure  of  his  life,  the  beautiful  idol  of  his  wor- 
ship :  the  desolation  of  that  knowledge  had  not 
come  to  him  yet ;  he  had  had  no  time  to  think 
of  the  meaning  of  life  without  her ;  the  fear, 
the  excitement,  the  strangeness  of  the  fact  were 
all  that  he  had  as  yet  realized.  The  awful  sor- 
row,  the  hopeless  bereavement  were  for  the  fu- 
ture. The  strokes  of  the  rod  were  beginning 
to  fall  upon  him  ;  strokes  which  were  to  con- 
tinue, ceaseless  and  stinging,  until  the  end. 
Any  one  who  has  Qver  battled,  quite  alone,  with 
a  tremendous  sorrow  in  its  first  hours  of  strife, 
knows  how  vain  is  the  effort  to  collect  his 
thoughts  at  the  time,  and  to  recall  their  order 
afterward;  knows  how  the  merest  trifles  will 
intrude  themselves  on  the  attention  at  times, 
and  at  others  how  the  faculties  will  seem  to  be 
suspended,  and  a  kind  of  dull  vacuity  will  suc- 
ceed the  access  of  raging  pain.  The  story  of 
Robert's  suffering  in  no  way  differed  from  that 
of  any  other  supreme  agony.     It  had  all  the 


caprices,  all  the  fantasies  of  pain ;  it  had  the 
dreadful  vitality,  and  the  intervals  of  numbness 
and  wandering.  Many  times  in  the  course  of 
that  night  Robert  sat  down  in  a  chair  and  fell 
asleep,  to  wake  again — with  a  start,  and  an  im- 
pression that  some  voice  had  uttered  his  name 
— to  the  renewed  consciousness  of  his  misery. 

It  was  very  long  before  he  began  to  think 
about  the  circumstances  of  Katharine's  flight 
from  her  home,  before  he  began  to  speculate 
upon  how  she  had  gone,  and  whither.  From 
the  moment  he  had  read  her  assurance  that  in 
this  world  he  should  never  see  her  face  again, 
he  had  been  seized  with  a  horrible  conviction 
that  this  was  literally  true :  he  would  seek  her, 
of  course;  he  would  And  out  where  she  had 
gone — he  did  not  even  stop  to  think  whether 
there  would  be  much,  or  any  difficulty  about 
that — but  he  should  see  her  face  no  more.  No 
such  wild  notion  as  that  Katharine  would  relent 
and  forgive  him  ever  crossed  Robert's  mind.  He 
knew  how  cold  and  proud  she  was — how  cold 
and  proud  when  she  was  ignorant  of  his  sin 
against  her,  and  when  he  had  lived  only  in  the 
hope  of  winning  her  love  some  happy  day  be- 
fore he  died ;  he  knew  how  insensate  any  hope 
would  now  be,  and  he  never  cherished  such  a 
delusion  for  a  moment.  She  was  dead  to  hini, 
and  all  the  gorgeous  fabric  of  the  life  he  had 
built  up  for  himself  had  crumbled  away. 

The  new  day  was  dawning  when  Robert 
Streightley  went  wearily  up  stairs,  and  stopped 
at  the  door  of  his  wife's  dressing-room.  He 
had  hardly  courage  to  enter  the  deserted  cham- 
ber—  it  was  as  though  she  lay  dead  inside. 
There  had  been  so  strong  a  likeness  to  her  face 
in  that  of  the  dead  man  he  had  stood  beside 
that  day,  that  it  had  had  a  double  awe  for  him. 
When  at  length  he  opened  the  door  and  went 
in,  the  cold  dim  dawn  was  there  before  him, 
and  the  orderly  emptiness  of  the  splendid  cham- 
ber struck  him  to  the  heart. 

No  picturesque  disarray  was  there,  but  the 
trimness  of  a  swept  and  garnished  apartment. 
He  had  not  entered  this  room  on  the  preceding 
night — he  had  not  thought  of  looking  for  any 
explanation  of  Katharine*s  absence  there.  But, 
now  that  she  had  furnished  the  explanation  her- 
self, he  remembered  the  servants  had  told  him 
she  had  been  some  time  in  her  dressing-room 
after  her  return  from  Queen  Anne  Street.  He 
drew  back  the  curtains  and  admitted  the  misty 
light;  h.e  sat  down  on  a  sofa  and  leaned  his 
head  wearfly  upon  his  hands.  Gradually  fa- 
tigue overcame  him,  and  he  fell  into  a  deep 
sleep,  which  gave  him  merciful  forgetfalness 
until  late  in  the  morning. 

Robert  was  roused  from  his  slumber  by  Kath- 
arine's maid,  who  told  him  that  Lady  Hen- 
marsh  had  arrived  and  was  waiting  to  see  him. 
"There's  another  lady  with  her,  sir," said  the 
maid— **  Mrs.  Frere." 

Robert  started  perceptibly.  "I  can  not  see 
any  one  yet,"  he  said.  ''  Say  I  am  not  dressed, 
but  will  call  on  Lady  Henmarsh  as  soon  as  pos- 
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The  woman  hesitated.  "Lady  Henmarsh 
wants  to  know  what  day  is  fixed  for  the  funer- 
al, sir ;  and  she  has  been  asking  about  mj  mis- 
tress." # 

"  Jnst  tell  her  what  I  have  snid,**  returned 
Robert,  impatiently,  '<and  say  no  more." 

The  maid  left  him,  and  Robert  went  to  his 
own  room.  His  injunction  was  useless.  Lady 
Henmanh,  who  had  felt  more  discomposure 
when  the  news  of  Mr.  Gujon's  death  had  reach- 
ed her  than  any  other  intelligence  respecting 
her  fellow -creatures  could  hare  caused  her  to 
experience,  had  hurried  up  to  town,  had  gone 
to  Queen  Anne  Street,  and  learned  from  the 
housekeeper  the  strange  disappearance  of  Kath- 
arine. While  her  message  was  being  conveyed 
to  Robert,  she  was  engaged  in  cross-examining 
the  footman ;  and  she  had  elicited  all  that  any 
one,  save  Robert  himself,  could  tell  her  before 
she  went  away,  obliged  to  be  contented  with  the 
promise  of  a  speedy  visit  Trom  Mr.  Streightley. 

The  news  of  Mr.  Guyon's  death  had  been  re- 
ceived by  Mrs.  Streightley  and  her  daughter  as 
such  news  would  naturally  be  received  by  such 
persons.  They  were  shocked'and  sorry ;  shock- 
ed, because  they  knew  Mr.  Guyon  to  be  a 
**  worldly^  man,  and  they  could  not  but  regard 
his  unprepared  death  with  awe ;  sorry,  because 
he  was  Katharine's  father,  and  Ellen  at  least 
loved  Katharine,  and  grieved  for  her  grief.  El- 
len would  indeed  have  gone  to  her  sister-in-laWi 
and  songht  to  soothe  her  in  her  simple  fashion, 
had  not  Robert's  note  forbade  her  doing  so. 
This  note  had  excited  no  fresh  alarm  ;  the  la- 
dies agreed  that  Katharine  was  not  able  to  see 
any  one,  not  even  Ellen,  just  yet,  and  were  quite 
content  to  wait  for  the  subsidence  of  a  feeling 
80  natural.  Thus,  when  Robert  made  his  ap- 
pearance a  little  before  noon  on  the  day  follow- 
ing the  receipt  of  his  note,  they  were  wholly 
nnprepared  for  the  intelligence  he  had  to  com- 
municate, and  they  received  it  with  mingled 
horror  and  incredulity. 

*'My  wife  had  grave  cause  of  complaint 
against  me,"  Robert  had  said,  *'and  she  has 
left  me." 

To  this  plain  but  not  explanatory  statement 
he  limited  his  disclosure,  and  he  left  his  mother 
and  sister  in  much  perplexity  and  distress.  It 
did  not  occur  to  them  that  Robert  was  ignorant 
of  his  wife's  plans ;  they  accepted  the  situation 
as  a  simple  separation ;  and  Mrs.  Streightley's 
comment  upon  it  to  her  daughter,  made  after 
Robert  had  left  them,  was, 

**  I  don't  care  what  her  cause  of  complaint 
may  be,  nothing  can  justify  her  leaving  Robert. 
Don't  let  US  speak  of  her,  my  dear;  time  will 
bring  things  right,  and,  at  all  events,  will  con- 
sole him." 

Thus  Ellen  had  not  any  information  to  afford 
Mrs.  Gordon  Frere  when  she  surprised  her  by  a 
visit  that  same  afternoon.  It  was  Hester  who 
repeated  to  Ellen  the  particulars  which  Lady 
Henmarsh  had  extracted  from  the  footman  that 
morning,  and  Hester  who  suggested  that  Robert 


might  find  it  more  difiicult  than  he  imagined  to 
open  any  communication  with  his  wife. 

"Lady  Henmarsh  went  to  Mr.  Guyon's  so- 
licitor," said  Hester ;  "  and  he  evidently  can  tell 
nothing.  Mrs.  Streightley  had  a  long  interview 
with  him  after  her  father's  death,  but  he  declares 
she  never  gave  him  a  hint  of  her  intention,  and 
was  singularly  quiet  and  composed.  He  won- 
dered, indeed,  at  the  composure  with  which  she 
bore  her  father's  death.  I  believe  Mr.  Streight- 
ley expects  her  to  communicate  with  him,  or 
you,  or  some  one,  by  letter?" 

"  I  suppose  so.  Oh,  of  course,"  said*  Ellen ; 
"  but  the  whole  thing  bewilders  me.  What  fault 
can  she  have  to  find  with  Robert?  Surely  no 
woman  ever  had  a  better  husband." 

Mrs.  Frere  assented  to  this  proposition,  and 
the  two  talked  over  the  mysterious  occurrence. 
With  none  the  less  gout  that  no  amount  of  talk- 
ing could  render  it  less  mysterious.  Hester  had 
a  certain  degree  of  knowledge,  and  a  greater  de- 
gree of  suspicion ;  but  she  did  not  confide  either 
to  her  guileless  companion,  who  was  distracted 
between  her  admiring  afiection  for  Katharine 
and  her  absolute  belief  in  Robert's  faultlessness. 

The  interview  between  Robert  and  Lady  Hen- 
marsh was  not  more  communicative  on  his  part 
than  that  which  had  taken  place  at  the  Brixton 
villa,  in  so  far  as  the  motive  of  Katharine's  flight 
was  concerned.  "  Cousin  Hetty"  had  so  much 
to  say  about  Mr.  Guyon's  death,  and  was  so 
much  agitated  by  it,  diat  Robert's  kindness  of 
heart  would,  under  any  circumstances,  have  pre- 
vented his  telling  her  any  thing  derogatory  to 
the  memory  of  the  dead  man.  He  therefore 
confined  himself  to  a  general  statement  of  the 
circumstances.  Lady  Henmarsh  was  genuine- 
ly astonished,  and  honestly  concerned.  She 
thought  in  her  heart  that  Katharine  was  the 
"  greatest  fool"  in  existence.  "  The  other  man 
is  married,"  said  she  to  herself,  "and  therefore 
out  of  her  reach.  She  has  not  run  off  with  any 
one  else ;  and  unless  she  was  really  too  well  off, 
and  bor^  to  death  by  having  every  thing  she 
wished  for,  I  can  not  understand  her  conduct." 
Her  manner  was  perfect  in  its  sympathy  with 
Mr.  Streightley,  and  in  her  condemnation  of  his 
wife,  whose  flight  she,  however,  took  care  to 
represent  as  merely  a  caprice,  a  little  bit  of  tem- 
per— "she  always  had  an  ungovernable  tem- 
per," said  Lady  Henmarsh,  in  a  parenthesis — 
but  of  the  wont  possible  taste  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

"  Did  I  understand  yon  rightly,  that  Kath- 
arine was  with  her  poor  dear  father  when  he 
died?"  she  asked. 

"  Yes,  she  was  with  him,''  said  Robert ;  "she 
was  with  him  all  night,  and  until  near  eleven 
o'clock  next  day." 

"How  very  extraordinary  and  how'  very 
shocking  I "  exclaimed  Lady  Henmarsh.  *  *  Well, 
Mr.  Streightley,  I  am  sure,  no  matter  what  you 
and  she  have  quarreled  about,  the  fault  is  not 
yours,  and  her  friend  will  speedily  send  her 
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**Her  friend?"  said  Robert,  interrogatively. 

"  Yes ;  Mrs.  Stanboumo  I  mean.  Of  course 
she  is  gone  to  her.  Do  not  yon  think  so  ?  She 
does  not  say  so,  I  snppose,  jast  to  keep  yon  in 
suspense,  and  make  a  sensation ;  but  no  doubt 
she  is  gone  to  her :  she  did  so  in  all  her  troub* 
les  formerly;  poor  Ned  and  I  were  not  good 
enough  for  her,"  and  Lady  Henmarsh  sniffed 
spitefully.  "My  advice  to  you  is  tb  take  no 
notice ;  she  must  come  off  her  high  horse  when 
•be  wants  money." 

Robert  started.  He  had  not  thought  of  that ; 
he  had  not  thought  of  his  wife^ing  reduced  to 
any  material  distress.  The  mere  idea  gave  him 
acute  pain ;  and  yet  what  better  chance  for  her 
to  communicate  with  him,  and  some  faint  hope 
arising  out  of  such  coromanication  ?  The  di- 
vided pain  and  relief  of  the  thought  struggled 
in  his  expressive  face. 

''I  have  no  idea,"  ho  replied;  "there  is  no 
clew,  no  indication  in  her  letter — nothing  but 
the  terrible,  bare  truth;  and  I  don't  know 
whether  she  has  money  with  her  or  not." 

"She  had  a  private  banking  account,  I  know, 
among  the  other  luxuries  of  her  vie  deprincessej" 
said  Lady  Henmarsh,  with  a  spiteful  emphasis; 
"you  had  better  see  to  its  condition.  I  hare 
no  doubt  she  has  gone  to  Mrs.  Stanboume.  It 
is  unfortunate ;  and  she  is  foolish  to  have  made 
such  a  scandal  as,  let  ns  all  keep  the  matter  as 
close  as  we  may,  it  must  make,  for  it  will  not 
be  easily  lived  down  by  her,  or  forgotten  by  the 
world.  However,  it  can  not  be  helped;  she 
must  only  come  back,  and  propitiate  society 
more  than  ever." 

Robert  hardly  heard  her ;  his  thoughts  were 
far  distant,  in  pursuit  of  the  beloved  fugitive. 
The  trivial  talk  of  the  woman  of  the  world  pass- 
ed him  by  unheeded.  He  roused  himself  to 
tell  Lady  Henmarsh  what  were  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  funeral  of  Mr.  Guyon,  and  to  ut- 
ter a  few  sentences  of  kindness  toward  the  dead 
man,  and  concern  for  her  grief.  Then  he  was 
going  away,  when  he  remembered  something  he 
had  to  say,  and  turned  again  to  speak  to  her. 

*'No  papers  can  be  removed  until  after  the 
fnneral,"  he  said;  "but  I  have  looked  over  the 
greater  part  of  poor  Mr.  Guyon's,  and  I  have  set 
aside  a  large  packet  which  I  consider  you  are 
the  proper  person  to  dispose  of.  I  will  send 
them  to  you  carefully." 

Lady  Henmarsh  thanked  him ;  but  her  man- 
ner was  confosed  to  a  degree  which  did  her 
habitual  sang/roidti  great  wrong,  and  a  genuine 
blush  dyed  her  face  from  the  chin  to  the  fore- 
head. "To  think  of  his  being  such  an  idiot  as 
to  keep  those  letters,"  she  said,  when  Robert 
had  left  her.  "Who  could  have  believed  it? 
I  should  not  be  surprised  if  he  had  kept  some 
letter,  some  memorandum,  which  has  opened 
Kate's  eyes ;  and  if  so,  knowing  what  a  devil 
she  is  when  she's  roused,  I'm  not  surprised  at 
anything." 

Robert  found  that  Katharine  had  not  drawn 
on  her  private  banking  account  for  more  than  a 
fortnight    More  than  ever  puzzled  by  this  dis* 


covery,  he  questioned  her  maid,  inquiring  if  she 
could  tell  what  money  her  mistress  had  had  in 
her  possession.  She  had  only  a  few  sovereigns 
in  her  purse,  the  maid  knew,  ^en  she  went  out 
that  fatal  day  in  the  carriage.  Katharine  had 
forgotten  her  purse,  and  sent  her  up  stairs  for  it 
just  as  she  reached  the  hall  door ;  so  she  had 
seen  the  purse,  and  taken  particular  notice  of  it, 
as  it  lay  open  on  the  dressing-table.  Robert 
went  with  the  woman  to  examine  the  drawers 
and  wardrobes  in  Katharine's  room.  He  was 
intensely  anxious  now  to  be  assured  that  she 
had  the  equivalent  of  money  with  her,  for  he 
was  far  from  really  sharing  Lady  Henmarsh's 
confident  anticipations,  though  he  tried  to  per- 
suade himself  that  he  did  so.  All  Katharine's 
possessions  were  in  perfect  order — not  a  trinket^ 
not  a  jewel  was  missing — ^not  one,  at  least,  that 
Robert  had  given  her,  or  that  she  had  bought 
since  their  marriage ;  nothing  but  the  old-fash- 
ioned case  containing  her  dead  mother's  dia- 
monds, her  sole  dowry,  was  gone  from  its  place. 
Then  Robert  despaired ;  then  he  seemed  to  un- 
derstand the  terrible  and  final  meaning  of  this 
event. 

He  was  standing  before  the  open  doors  of  a 
cabinet  in  which  Katharine's  jewels  were  sym- 
metrically arranged,  and  had  just  satisfied  him- 
self that  only  the  case  of  jewels  had  been  re* 
moved,  when  a  servant  came  to  seek  him. 

"What  is  it?"  said  Robert.     "I  am  busy; 
I,can  not  see  any  one." 
'  "  It  is  one  of  the  clerks  from  the  City,  sir," 
returned  the  man,  "  and  he  wants  to  see  you  on 
important  business." 

Robert  went  down  to  the  study  and  saw  the 
clerk  from  the  City.  His  business  was  import- 
ant and  his  news  serious.  New  and  heavy  loss 
had  fallen  on  Streightley  and  Son.  Troubles 
had  indeed  come  to  Robert,  "not  by  single 
spies,  but  in  battalions." 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

DELIBEBATIOM. 

It  was  eleren  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
Mr.  Charles  Yeldham  was  hard  at  work,  his  oak 
rigidly  closed,  the  sleeves  of  his  dressing-gown 
turned  up,  his  hair  in  a  grand  state  of  "  towzle," 
caused  by  the  frequent  passage  of  his  hands 
through  it,  a  shower  of  fresh  ink-spotches  dot- 
ting the  carpet  close  by  his  desk,  and  other  in- 


dubitable signs  of  a  hard  case  of  "treadmill." 


I 

'  It  had  occurred  to  Mr.  Yeldham,  in  the  midst 
I  of  applying  a  wise  saw  to  a  modem  instance, 
i  that  somebody  was  tapping  at  his  outer  door ; 
!  but,  entirely  engrossed  by  the  yastness  of  the 
!  application,  he  had  given  himself  to  rubbing  his 
'  hands  together  under  his  desk,  and  had  wholly 

ignored  the  knocker.  In  the  act  of  taking  a 
I  fresh  dip  of  ink  preparatory  to  the  elaboration 
'  of  a  sentence  which  should  utterly  confound  his 

adversary  the  opposition  chamber-counsel,  Mr. 

Yeldham  paused,  and,  recognizing  the  pecnliiir 
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taps  at  tbe  door  as  those  known  only  to  the  af- 
filiated, Charley,  with  some  faint  idea  that  it 
might  be  Gordon  Frere  coming  in  for  a  chat 
and  a  smoke,  laid  down  his  pen,  and,  unbolting 
the  door,  admitted  Bobert  Streightley. 

Very  pale,  with  a  bright  hectic  flush  under 
the  eyes,  and  with  an  unnatural  brightness  in 
the  eyes  themselves ;  with  his  hat  drawn  over 
his  brow,  and  his  shoulders  far  more  rounded 
than  when  Yeldham  had  last  seen  him,  Robert 
Streightley  wrung  his  friend's  hand,  entered  the 
room,  and,  without  invitation,  flung  himself  into 
a  chair  by  the  desk.  The  appearance  of  the 
man  was  so  changed,  the  action  was  so  contrary 
to  his  usual  custom,  that  Charles  Yeldham  look- 
ed hard  at  him,  and  looking,  noticed  the  restless 
quivering  of  his  lips,  the  odd  manner  in  which 
'  he  plucked  at  his  chin  with  his  hand,  the  way 
in  which  from  time  to  time  he  pressed  his  side, 
as  though  to  check  the  beating  of  his  heart. 
Yeldham  noticed  all  these  points ;  but  his  voice 
never  betrayed  him,  and  he  said  perfectly  calm- 

**Well,  Robert^  old  man,  it's  not  often  you 
venture  into  my  quarters — afraid  of  the  law, 
eh,  old  fellow  ? — think  that  I  shall  entangle  you 
into  a  dispute  with  Rothschild,  or  show  how 
easily  you  could  promote  a  claim  against  the 
Barings  ?  However,  I'm  glad  to  see  you  now 
you  are  come." 

"  Tm  sure  you  are,  Charley ;  and  I  know 
you'll  be  more  glad  to  see  me — I  mean  more 
ready  with  your  sympathy  and  advice — when 
you  learn  that  I  have  come  to  you — in  trouble." 

"  In  trouble  ?  Oh  yes,  I  recollect ;  I  saw  in 
the  papers.  Dreadful  thing  about  Mr.  Guy  on ; 
so  sudden,  and  at  such  a  place  I  Dreadful  for 
your  wife  too ;  I  suppose  she  feels  it  acutely  ?" 

'<I  suppose  she  does.  I  can't  say — I  don't 
know !" 

"You  can't  say — ^you  don't  know!  Why, 
Robert,  old  fellow,  Mr.  Guyon's  death  must — " 

''  I  didn't  come  here  to  talk  to  you  about  Mr. 
Guyon's  death,  Yeldham ;  I  came  to  speak  of 
my  own  affairs." 

"Why,  Robert,  how  you — what  on  earth's 
the  matter  with  you,  man  ?" 

*'What  on  earth's  the  matter  with  a  man 
whose  wife — ^whom  he  adores  and  worships — 
has  left  him  forever  ?" 

"  Has  left  him  forever  ?  Good  God,  Streight- 
ley, what*s  the  matter  with  you ;  you've  not 


"  No,  I'm  not  drank,  Charley,  if  you  mean 
that ;  and  grief  has  not  turned  my  brain  yet ; 
at  all  events,  I  know  what  I  said,  and  I  mean 
it»read  that !"  and  he  handed  him  Katharine's 
note. 

Yeldham  read  it  through  with  contracting 
brows  and  pursing  lips.  He  read  it  twice  ;  then 
Streightley  said,  "  That  note  was  posted  to  me, 
and  reached  me  the  morning  after  my  wife  left 
her  home.  You  see  that  it  docs  not  give  the 
slightest  clew  to  her  whereabouts." 

"Itdoesnot— it— " 

"  Why  do  you  hesitate  ?" 


"Well — there  was  no  occasion  for  you  to 
show  me  that  letter ;  and  you  would  not  have 
shown  it  to  me,  I  presume,  if  you  intended  your 
confidence  to  end  there." 

"  I  have  come  here  to  ask  your  advice  and 
help,  and  with  the  full  intention  of  concealing 
nothing  from  you." 

"  That  is  the  only  condition  under  which  ad- 
vice, to  ^  worth  any  thing,  can  be  given.  Mrs. 
Streightley  in  that  letter  speaks  of  some  plot  or 
conspiracy  of  which  you  were  cognizant,  by 
which  her  whole  life  was  warped  and  spoiled. 
Fm  not  quoting  exact  words,  but  that  remains 
upon  my  mind  as  the  sense  of  the  passage. 
What  does  she  mean  by  that?" 

"  She  means  that  I,  whom  you  have  always 
known  as  an  honorable  man,  acted  on  one  occa- 
sion like  a  sneak  and  a  scoundrel ;  she  means 
that  I  was  so  mad  in  my  pursuit  of  her  before 
we  were  married  that  I  descended  to  the  use  of 
foul  means  to  carry  my  point — that  I  was  base 
enough  to  be  party  to  an  arrangement  which, 
as  she  says,  warped  and  spoiled  her  life,  for  the 
sake  of  getting  her  for  myself." 

^*  This  is  strong  language,  Robert !  Know- 
ing you  as  I  do,  I  should  think  your  conduct 
even  in  this  matter  can  hardly  have  been  such 
as  to  justify  this  self-condemnation." 

"  Wait  and  hear  the  story  before  you  judge. 
You  know  how  I  loved  Katharine  Guyon.  I 
told  you  all  about  it  that  first  day  we  went  down 
to  Middlemeads ;  I  told  you  how,  the  first  time 
in  my  life,  I  was  passionately,  madly  in  love  with 
her.  We  spoke,  if  you  recollect,  of  your  friend 
Gordon  Frere ;  but  I  did  not  tell  you  what  I 
then  knew — that  he  had  paid  great  attention  to 
Miss  Guyon;  that  these  attentions  had  been 
very  well  received  by  her,  and  that  there  was  a 
very  strong  flirtation — if  not  an  understood  en- 
gagement— between  them." 

"  You  did  not  tell  me,  but  I  knew  it.  I  had 
been  told  of  it  by  Gordon  himself." 

"You  knew  of  it,  and  yet  listened  to  my 
love-ravings  ?  However,  the  flirtation,  engage- 
ment^whatever  it  was — ^was  gall  and  worm- 
wood to  me.  I  had  seen  them  together  on 
several  occasions,  and  the  recollection  of  the 
pleasure  which  she  always  showed  in  his  society 
used  to  madden  me.  I  made  all  kinds  of  ex- 
cuses to  go  to  her  house ;  I  lent  her  father  money 
whenever  he  asked  for  it ;  each  time  I  saw  her  I 
was  more  madly  in  love,  but  she  was  no  nearer 
to  me  than  before.  One  morning  her  father 
wrote  to  me  to  come  to  him  on  urgent  business. 
I  thought  he  wanted  more  money,  but  he  ex- 
plained that  it  was  to  consult  me — I,  who  was 
so  calm,  and  clever,  and  far-seeing,  God  help 
me  I — as  to  the  future  of  his  child.  He  had  that 
morning  had  a  letter  from  Mr.  Gordon  Frere 
making  a  formal  proposal  for  Miss  Guyon's 
hand,  and  inclosing  another  letter  to  Miss  Guy- 
on herself." 

Here  Charles  Yeldham  shifted  his  position, 
leaning  forward  in  his  chair,  and  fixing  his 
eyes  on  Streightley's  face. 

"  I  did  not  read  either  of  these  letters,"  oon- 
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tinued  Robert;  "but  Mr.  Guyon  expbiined  to 
me  their  purport,  and  I  knew  at  once  mj  doom. 
Mr.  Guyon  expressed  his  dislike  to  the  proposed 
connection,  stating  that  Mr.  Frcre  was  too  young, 
too  frivolous,  and  too  poor  to  be  intrusted  with 
Miss  Guyon's  future.  In  an  instant,  and  almost 
without  knowing  what  I  did,  I  proposed  to  Mr. 
Guyon  for  his  daughter.  He  accepted  me  in- 
stantly, declared  himself  delighted,  and  assured 
me  that  he  would  smooth  matters  for  me  with 
Miss  Guyon.  But  there  was  Frere's  letter.  We 
both  knew  that  she  was  fond  of  the  young  man ; 
we  both  knew  that  she  would  accept  his  offer ; 
we — ^yes,  we  both  agreed  that  the  letter  should 
be  kept  back  from  her,  and  that  she  should 
never  be  informed  of  Frere's  proposal." 

*'  Good  God!'*  exclaimed  Yeldham,  *'and  that 
intention  was  carried  out  ?" 

'*  At  once.  Frere  was  answered  by  Mr.  Guy- 
on that  his  daughter  was  engaged  to  me,  and — 
there !  I  can  not  go  through  the  sickening  details 
of  that  time  again,  nor  describe  the  manner  in 
which  that  girl  was  cheated  of  her  lover  and 
made  over  to  me.  Since  then  the  knowledge 
of  my  treacheiy  has  never  left  me ;  I  may  fairly 
say  I  haven't  had  one  happy  hour ;  and,  could  I 
only  get  my  wife  back,  and  prove, to  her  how 
sincere  is  my  desire  to  atone  for  my  part  in  this 
plot,  I  should  not  repine  at  its  having  come  to 
light.  You  don't  speak,  Yeldham ;  you  despise 
me — ^you — "  , 

**  I  don't  despise  you,  Bobert ;  I  pity  you  from 
the  bottom  of  my  soul,"  said  Yeldham,  in  a  hard, 
dry  voice.  *^  I  don't  think,  much  as  I  have  heard 
it  talked  of,  that  I  ever  believed  in  what  men 
call  the  power  of  passion  before.  That  it  made 
whole  idiots  of  the  half-brained  people  who  chose 
to  let  it  get  the  mastery  of  them,  I  understood ; 
but  that  under  its  influence  you  should  have 
permitted  yourself  to  have  your  sense  of  right 
and  wrong  warped  and  degraded — that  you 
should  have  suffered  yourself  to  become  a  con- 
spirator with,  if  not  the  tool  of,  such  a  thorough- 
paced scoundrel  as  old  Guyon,  is  to  me  most 
marvelous.  I  confess  I  thought  there  was  some- 
thing queer  in  the  case,  but  I  never  dreamed  of 
this." 

Yeldham  stopped  speaking  for  a  minute ;  but 
as  Bobert  Streightley  remained  silent,  his  head 
buried  in  his  hands,  Charley  rose  to  his  feet  and 
began  striding  up  and  down  the  room,  as  was 
his  fashion  when  veiy  much  excited. 

"  I  should  be  no  true  friend  to  you,  Streight- 
ley, if  I  did  not  tell  you  all  I  feel  in  this  mat- 
ter," he  said,  **  though  I  can  not  express  in  strong 
enough  terms  my  horror  at  what  has  been  done. 
When  I  recollect  how  that  poor  fellow  Gordon 
Frere  went  away  almost  heartbroken,  and  soured 
in  temper,  at  tibe  way  in  which  he  thought  he 
had  been  treated  by  Miss  Guyon — his  visits  un- 
acknowledged, his  letters  unreplied  to,  his  pro- 
posal rejected — when  I  think  how  he  stormed 
about  her  ^conduct  and  cursed  her — ^yes,  cursed 
her,  poor  girl,  as  a  heartless  coquette ;  cursed 
her  for  what  it  now  appears  she  had  not  merely 
had  nothing  to  do  wiUi,  but  was  a  fellow-victim 


in — when  I  think  of  all  this,  I  feel  I  most  be 
drunk  or  dreaming  when  connecting  my  old 
friend  Bobert  Streightley  with  such  a  ddiber- 
ate  piece  of  villainy !  Don't  start,  Bobert ;  it 
was  a  hard  word,  but  it  was  the  right  one.  I'm 
not  a  friend  of  yesterday ;  we've  been  like  broth* 
ers  since  we  were  boys,  and  you  know  Td  give 
my  life  for  you  if  it  were  wanted ;  but  I  claim 
the  right  to  speak  out  plainly  in  this  matter. 
Why,  it  was  but  the  other  day  that  Frere,  who, 
thank  God,  came  home  quite  cured  of  all  that 
early  romance,  was  here  talking  of  yon  and  your 
wife,  and  saying  how  lucky  she  was  to  have 
chosen  for  her  helpmate  in  life  such  an  honest, 
genuine,  sterling  good  fellow." 

"  Charley,"  pleaded  Streightley,  crossing  his 
hands  behind  his  head,  "  for  Heaven's  sake  spare 
me  this !  To  know  what  I  was,  what  I  seem  to 
be,  and  what  I  am,  is  too  much  1" 

**  There,  then,"  said  Yeldham,  pausing  by  his 
Mend  and  laying  his  hand  on  Bobert's  shoulder, 
*'I've  done.  No  talk  will  mend  the  matter, 
and,  besides,  immediate  action  is  needed.  Yon 
pay  Mrs.  Streightley  had  left  your  house  ?" 

"  She  had ;  that  letter  came  by  the  post  the 
day  after  her  father's  death — the  day  on  which 
she  went  away." 

"And  at  present  you  have  no  dew  to  her 
whereabouts  ?" 

"Not  the  slightest." 

Charles  Yeldham  sat  down  at  his  desk,  and, 
leaning  his  head  on  his  hands,  remained  for  a 
minute  or  two  in  deep  thought.  Then  he  turn- 
ed to  his  friend  and  said, 

''  Mrs.  Streightley  was,  I  should  imagine  from 
the  little  I  saw  of  her,  a  woman  of  great  force 
of  character,  and  not  likely  to  do  a  thing  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment  without  calculating  results. 
You  see  this  letter,  by  its  postmark,  must  have 
been  written  some  hours  after  she  left  home. 
During  those  hours  she  was  deliberating  and 
forming  her  plan,  and,  whatever  that  was,  shell 
hold  to  it,  I*m  sure.  She  has  determined  that 
you  sha'n't  trace  her,  and  it's  my  opinion  you*ll 
have  the  greatest  difficulty  in  doing  it." 

"  We  might  employ  the  detectives,  don't  yon 
think?"  asked  Bobert. 

"  Detectives  !  There's  been  no  detection 
done  by  the  detectives  since  they  were  made  the 
heroes  of  sensation  novels ;  and,  besides,  we 
don't  quite  want  to  place  yonr  domestic  histoiy 
among  the  archives  of  Scotland  Yard.  No; 
whatever  is  to  be  done — and,  as  I  said  before,  I 
fear  the  chance  is  small  enough — must  be  done 
among  ourselves.  Who  were  her  female  friends 
— intimates,  I  mean ;  dear  and  dearest,  and  all 
those  things  that  women  say  and  write  to  each 
other?" 

"I— -I  scarcely  know,"  said  Bobert,  looking 
blank.  "  She  never  appeared  to  me  to  have 
what  one  could  call  an  intimate  friend.  There 
was  Lady  Henmarsh,'  who  used  to  take  her 
about  before  we  were  married,  but  there's  not 
been  over-much  cordiality  between  them  lately, 
I  should  say;  and  Mrs.  Stanboume,  who  is  a 
relative  of  Katharine's,  and  arveiy  charming 
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woman,  the  kindest  and  best — so  particularly 
nice  to  me,  made  me  fed  quite  at  home — but 
she's  not  in  England,  or  I  would  hare  sent  to 
her  at  once ;  and  there's  my  sister  Ellen,  and 
Hester  Gould — Mrs.  Frere,  I  mean — but  of 
coarse,  under  the  circumstances,  she  would  not 
go  to  either  of  them." 

<*  Of  course  not,"  said  Yeldham,  rubbing  his 
head.  ''It's  a  tremendous  knot — a  most  tre- 
mendocft  knot.  I  don't  see  my  way  in  it  the 
least.  Motive  for  leaving  plain  enough-^is> 
covery  of  this  plot.  Inducement  for  her  to  go 
any  where  in  particular?  none.  'Never  will 
forgive  you — never  will  look  on  your  face  agaia' 
— that  means  concealment,  or  I  don't  know  but 
8he*s  just  the  woman  whose  spirit  would  induce 
her  to — ^no,  not  that  either.  Too  much  pride ; 
hates  the  world's  talk  and  pity — no,  no.  What 
does  she  say  about  having  taken  nothing  of 
yours  ?     Hadn't  she  any  money  ?" 

"  She  had  a  private  banking  account  of  her 
own,  but  I  find  she  has  not  drawn  a  check  for 
weeks.  She  has  only  taken  with  her  some  jew- 
els which  belonged  to  her  mother,  and  which — 
ah,  my  darling!  my  darling  I"  and  the  strong 
man,  who  had  borne  up  with  such  fortitude  hith- 
erto, broke  down  and  wept  like  a  child. 

"Robert — old  fellow — for  Grod's  sake,  any 
thing  but  that!  Have  some  brandy;  have 
some — " 

"If  she  should  be  in  want — ^she,  who  never 
yet  knew  an  ungratified  wish — ^if  she — oh,  Char- 
ley, I  know  I'm  making  a  fool  of  myself,  old 
friend,  but  I  love  her  so !  Oh  Heaven,  I  love 
her  so!" 

There  were  tears  in  honest  Charley  Teld- 
ham's  eyes  as  he  sat  himself  down  by  bis  friend, 
and  took  his  hand  and  said,  "  Come,  Robert,  be 
a  man.  I  know  it's  hard  to  bear,  horribly  hard, 
and  no  preaching,  and  no  attempt  at  consolation 
will  make  it  any  better.  It  must  be  faced  and 
battled  with.  She's  gone,  and  we  must  find  her. 
It's  one  consolation  to  know  that,  wherever  she 
may  be,  she'll  be  certain,  by  that  wonderful 
something  which  I  have  often  felt,  but  which  I 
Can't  explain,  and  which  is  innate  in  her,  to 
command  the  respect  of  those  she  is  thrown 
among.  But  the  money-test  is  decidedly  an 
awkward  one.  She  has  some  jewels,  you  say ; 
but  she'll  know  nothing  of  the  way  to  convert 
them  into  cash,  and  she's  sure  to  be  awfully 
done ;  and  I  suppose  she  was  like  most  women, 
had  not  the  least  knowledge  of  the  value  of 
money?" 

"Well,  no,  poor  child—not  much,  I  think; 
you  see,  she  has  never  had  to^" 

"  Of  course  not — I  know.  Look  here,  Rob- 
ert ;  you  must  take  a  blunt  question  from  a  blunt 
man,  and  give  a  blunt  answer  if  you  choose.  Is 
what  is  beginning  to  be  murmured  about  you  in 
the  City  true  ?" 

The  color  flushed  np  into  Robert  Streightley's 
pale  face  at  the  question.  The  pride  in  his  wife, 
in  his  position,  had  been  things  of  later  days ; 
^he  pride  in  his  City  stability  had  been  borne  in 
bim,  and  nurtured  in  his  youth. 


"I  will  answer  yon,  Charley,  in  all  truth," 
he  said,  with  quivering  lips ;  "  but  you  must  tell 
me  first  what  the  report  is." 

"The  report  is,  that,  hit  heavily  by  the  fail- 
ure of  Hicks's  bank,  you  have  been  trying  to  re- 
cover leeway  by — well,  what  they  call  wild 
speculation ;  that  you've  got  some  tremendous 
bills  in  hand,  and  that — ^ 

*  *  There— quite  enough.  Public  rumor  is,  as 
usual,  considerably  in  advance  of  the  truth. 
We  were  hit  by  Hicks's  failure,  but  you'll  find 
that  Streightley  and  Son  will  weather  the  gale 
yet.  Pshaw ! "  Streightley  exclaimed,  suddenly 
changing  his  tone ;  "  I  got  relief  from  one  con- 
fession, why  should  not  I  from  another?  I 
won't  disguise  from  yon,  my  dear  Charley,  that 
we  have  been  very  heavily  hit,  and  that  our 
present  situation  is — well,  what  may  be  called 
precarious ;  but  I  hope,  and  think,  we  shall  pull 
through." 

"  Has  this  state  of  things  been  for  long  ?" 

"Well— for  some  months." 

"And  Mrs.  Streightley  knew  nothing  of  it?" 

"  God  forbid  I  Knowing  how  she  had  been 
purchased,  was  I  to  yield  up  the  sole  influence  I 
possessed  over  her  by  telling  her  that  the  gold 
for  which  she  had  been  sacrificed  was  only  dross 
and  dead  leaves,  and  that  the  '  merchant  prince* 
was  on  the  brink  of  ruin?  Not  I.  And  what 
has  it  come  to  now  ?  She  is  gone,  and  I  am 
left  alone  in  my  misery  and  desolation."  His 
head  fell  on  his  breast  as  he  said  this,  and  the 
big  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks. 

"Look  here,  Robert,"  said  Y^dham,  laying 
his  hand  heavily  on  his  friend's  shoulder ;  "  this 
won't  do  at  all.  You're  all  unstrung  and  out 
of  health.  Get  yon  home — if  you're  not  abso- 
lutely wanted  in  the  City — and  rest  a  bit ;  you 
need  it,  heaven  knows.  Leave  this  business  to 
me — ^you  know  I'm  a  capital  ferret — and  Til 
take  it  in  hand  at  once,  and  you  shall  see  me 
to-morrow  with  my  report."  * 

Robert  Streightley  wrung  his  friend's  hand, 
and  very  shortly  left  the  chambers ;  but  Charley 
Teldham  remained  for  more  than  an  hour  with 
his  chin  buried  in  his  hands,  and  his  mind  full 
of  all  he  had  heard.  At  length  he  put  on  his 
hat  and  walked  into  Fleet  Street,  where,  close  by 
the  top  of  Middle  Temple  Lane,  he  encounter- 
ed Mr.  Daniel  Thacker. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that,  though 
they  were  acquainted,  there  was  very  little  friend- 
ship between  Mr.  Yeldham  and  Mr.  Thacker. 
The  Hebrew  gentleman  regarded  the  lawyer  as 
a  plodding  snob ;  the  conveyancing  barrister  re- 
garded the  West-End  money-lender  as  an  nn- 
scrupulous  scoundrel ;  but  they  had  met  and 
been  introduced,  and  were  in  the  habit  of  stop- 
ping to  exchange  verbal  civilities,  and  they  did 
so  on  this  occasion.  After  the  first  compliments 
had  passed,  Mr.  Thacker  expressed  his  regret  at 
not  seeing  more  of  Mr.  Yeldham  in  society ;  but 
added  that  he  perfectly  well  understood  how  it 
was — there  must  be  bees  as  well  as  drones ;  and 
^ir.  Yeldham  had  the  credit  of  being  one  of  the 
most  hard*working  as  well  as-one  of  the  most 
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deserredly  snccessfat  bees  in  the  legal  hive. 
Mr.Yeldham — in  his  coldly  formal  politeness 
one  could  scarcely  have  recognized  the  warm- 
hearted Charley,  Robert  Streightley's  friend- 
Mr.  Yeldham  was  compelled  to  leave  society  to 
those  who  adorned  it,  like  Mr.  Thacker ;  and, 
"  talking  of  society,"  said  Mr.Yeldham,  "  this  is 
very  sad  news  about  our  poor  friend  Mr.  Guyon." 

**  Sad  enough  for  me,"  said  Mr.  Thacker,  with 
charming  frankness.  "  Mr.  Guyon  was  a  client 
of  mine ;  a  client  for  whom  I — like  a  soft  fool  as 
I  was — however,  that's  neither  here  nor  there^ 
I  shall  have  to  stand  the  racket  in  that  quarter, 
and  be  a  considerable  loser,  I  can  tell  you.** 

Mr.  Yeldham  expressed  his  concern,  and  at- 
tempted to  terminate  the  interview;  but  Mr. 
Thacker  caught  him  by  the  lappel  of  his  coat. 
"  And  talking  of  that,*'  said  he,  "  this  is  a  pret- 
ty business  in  Portland  Place  I** 

In  Portland  Place?  You  would  have  gather- 
ed from  the  expression  of  Mr.  Yeldham's  face 
that  it  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  heard  of 
that  locality. 

'*  Yes,  yes,  yon  know  what  I  mean,"  said  Mr. 
Thacker,  impatiently ;  "  Guyon's  son-in-law — 
Streightley,  the  City  man.** 

"  Streightley,  the  City  man  ?*'  repeated  Yeld- 
ham ;  "  ah !  of  course,  dreadfully  cut  up  at  the 
sudden  death." 

*'  Dreadfully  cut  up  at  the  sudden  death !  I 
hope  that's  the  only  way  in  which  he'll  be  cut 
up  dreadfully.     Haven't  you  heard  the  news?" 

By  a  shoulder-shrug  which  would  have  done 
credit  to  Frederic  Lemaitre,  Mr.  Yeldham  inti- 
mated his  ignorance. 

"Well,  then,  Mrs.  Streightley  has  gone  away 
from  her  home — left  her  husband,  sir;  and  no 
one  knows  where  she's  gone  to.'* 

'*  That's  a  very  awkward  statement  to  make, 
Mr.  Thacker,"  said  Yeldham  ;  "  Mrs.  Streight- 
ley, too,  of  all  persons  in  the  world  I  I  suppose 
yon  have — ^you  must  have — excellent  authority 
for  such  a  story,  or  you  would  scarcely  venture, 
a  man  of  your  perspicacity,  to  repeat  it." 

*'  All  I  know  is,  that  a— -well,  in  point  of  fact, 
a  client  of  mine,  Mrs.  Frere,  was  with  Lady  Hen- 
marsh,  Mr.  Streightley's  great  friend,  and  heard 
it  when  they  called  in  Portland  Place.** 

"Mrs.  Frere — a  client  of  yours  ?  ay,  ay !  ay, 
ay  I  a  strange  story  indeed,  but  one  which  we 
lawyers  must  take  atm  grano,  as  we  say.  Good- 
morning  Mr.  Thacker."  And  Yeldham  bowed 
to  his  acquaintance  and  passed  on. 

"  A  dry  stick  that,**  said  Thacker,  looking 
after  him ;  "  a  very  dry  stick.  How  much  of 
that  story  did  he  know  ?  Every  bit ;  more  than 
any  of  us  are  acquainted  with,  for  he  was  an  old 
friend  of  Streightley's,  and  has  doubtless  been 
consulted  about  the  business.  Pve  nnderrated 
that  chap  hitherto,  I  imagine ;  he  did  that  very 
neatly — ^very  neatly  indeed.  Shook  me  off  at 
the  right  instant  too,  at  the  very  moment  when 
I  intended  to  pump  him  about  Streightley*s  lia- 
bilities ;  a  deuced  cool,  clever  hand.  I'll  re- 
member you,  my  friend,  when  I  want  clear- 
headed advice." 


'*  'In  point  of  fact,  a  client  of  mine,' **  said 
Yeldham  to  himself  as  he  went  his  way.  "  That's 
it,  is  it?  Mrs.  Frere  a  client  of  Thacker'sl 
Fishy  that — deuced  fishy,  considering  her  rela- 
tions with  the  Guyon -cum -Streightley  case. 
Something  to  be  made  out  of  that,  I  fancy.  I'll 
just  take  a  turn  round  the  Regent's  Park  before 
going  back  to  head-work,  and  think  that  out.** 


CHAPTER  XXVIL 

HUSBAND   AND    WIFE. 

The  return  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  Frere  to 
England  had  been  almost  simultaneous  with  the 
double  catastrophe  of  Mr.  Guyon's  death  and 
Katharine*s  flight.  They  had  returned  to  Hes- 
ter's house  in  Palace  Gardens,  and  had  no  in- 
tention of  leaving  London  during  the  winter. 
Gordon  was  excessively  tired  of  Continental 
life,  and  had  conceded  to  fashion  rather  than 
consulted  his  own  inclination  by  spending  his 
honeymoon  out  of  England.  Hester,  who  had 
never  seen  any  foreign  country  until  after  her 
marriage,  had  been  enchanted  with  every  thing, 
and  would  have  prolonged  her  stay  with  much 
pleasure,  but  that  she  had  perceived  her  hus- 
band's weariness,  and  desire  to  find  hiniself  in 
England  again.  Gordon  was  too  essentially 
sweet-tempered  and  good-humored  to  thwart 
any  one,  or  to  press  his  OYfn  wishes  unduly ;  but 
his  wife  was  as  keen  of  perception  as  she  was 
devotedly  attached  to  him,  and  she  read  him 
like  a  book.  A  glance  at  the  page,  on  which 
incipient  boredom  was  written,  was  enough  for 
her.  With  admirable  tact  and  grace,  she  dis- 
covered a  score  of  good  and  sufiicient  reasons 
for  returning  to  England;  and  no  one  would 
have  guessed,  who  saw  her  step  gaj-ly  into  the 
railway-train  at  the  Embarcadere  du  Nord,  that 
she  was  experiencing  a  keen  disappointment, 
and  renouncing  a  pleasure  to  which  she  had  ar- 
dently aspired.  Quiet  and  persistent  self-will, 
which  never  failed  in  its  object,  but  rarely  hurt 
other  people  in  attaining  it,  was  a  strong  char- 
acteristic of  Hester ;  but  the  stronger  had  come 
in  —  Love,  the  conqueror,  the  invincible — and 
self-will  had  promptly  surrendered.  There  was 
a  good  deal  of  unconscious  selfishness  in  Gordon 
Frere's  nature — ^the  light,  airy,  pleasant  selfish- 
ness which  is  frequently  combined  with  a  laigo 
capacity  for  enjoyment  and  constitutional  indo- 
lence, but  which  in  his  case  would  have  been 
easily  dispelled  on  any  given  occasion  by  a  re- 
monstrance, and  never  made  itself  offensive. 
To  this  quality  his  wife's  excessive  love  was 
particularly  calculated  to  minister,  detrimental- 
ly to  his  general  character;  for  her  devotion 
knew  no  bounds.  It  was  not  unnatural  that, 
having  departed  from  the  rule  and  practice  of 
her  previous  life,  by  allowing  a  passion  to  gain 
possession  of  her,  Hester  should  have  departed 
from  it  by  the  widest  possible  divergence.  It 
would  have  been  touching  as  well  as  curious  to 
watch  the  subjugation  of  the  proud,  calculating, 
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intellectnal  woman  to  the  love  that  filled  her 
whole  soul  and  ruled  her  whole  life.     From  her 
wedding-day  to  that  which  saw  her  return  to 
London,  and  her  acquisition  of  the  knowledge 
of  Mr.  Gnyon's  death,  hy  a  note  dispatched 
from  Lady  Henmarsh's  half-dismantled  house 
in  Cavendish  Square,  on  the  chance  of  her  ar- 
rival, she  had  never  bestowed  a  thought  on  Mid- 
dlemeads,  on  the  embarrassments  of  Robert 
Streightley,  or  the  equivocal  confidence  which 
existed  between  herself  and  Daniel  Thacker. 
She  had  indeed  thought  much  and  often  of 
Katharine — ^thought  of  her  with  exultation ;  oc- 
casionally with  a  touch  of  pity,  when  she  satis- 
fied her  jealous,  passionate  soul  that  no  remem- 
brance of  her,  except  in  the  most  ordinary  casual 
way,  ever  cropped  up  in  Gordon  Prere's  mind. 
Hester  was  destined  to  learn  the  truth  of  a  cer- 
tain proverb  about  ''the  letting  in  of  water;*' 
for,  having  opened  the  floodgates  for  the  ad- 
mittance of  love,  she  had  no  power  to  stop  the 
tidO)  and  the  tumbling  waves  of  jealousy  thun- 
dered in  the  distance.      But,  as  Hester  was, 
above  all  things,  a  reasonable  woman,  the  dan- 
ger was  still  far  off;  indeed,  its  foretaste  was 
sweet.     She  liked  to  assure  herself  that  she  had 
no  rival  with  her  husband,  whose  character,  in 
all  but  one  or  two  points,  she  really  did  under- 
stand as  thoroughly  as  she  believed  she  under- 
stood it  on  all.    She  liked  to*  remember  that  his 
was  a  light,  gay — if  it  must  be  so  called,  shallow 
nature ;  that  all  traces  of  a  former  rule  had 
passed  away,  and  the  sceptre  of  this  kingdom 
was  securely  in  her  hand.      How  safdy  she 
would  hold  it !  how  tender  and  watchful  her  rule 
should  be !     She  felt,  when  this  great  love  laid 
its  grasp  upon  her,  as  though  she  grew  ever  so 
many  years  older  in  its  hold.     She  mentally 
compared  herself  with  her  husband,-  and  smiled 
at  the  difference  which  existed  between  them, 
though  her  years  were  fewer  by  many  than  his. 
She  utterly  laid  aside,  she  completely  forgot,  her 
hatred  of  Robert  and  Katharine — that  hatred 
which  had  grown  oi>  her  unperceived,  which  she 
had  never  deliberately   fostered,  but  had  ac- 
knowledged, nevertheless,  with  the  strange  can- 
dor in  sclF-jadgment  which  characterized  her. 
She  made  no  mistake  in  her  estimate  of  her 
husband's  feelings  toward  her.      She  did  not 
look  for  more  than  he  could  give;   but  she 
knew  exactly  how  much  was  comprised  in  that 
a//,  and  she  joyfully  and  rightly  believed  that 
she  possessed  it.     She  knew  that  Gordon  could 
no  more  give  her  the  same  amount  and  intensi- 
ty of  love  that  she  gave  him  than  he  could  read 
the  same  books  which  she  read,  or  be  moved  by 
the  same  impulses,  the  same  associations  of 
thought  and  feeling.     She  never  repined  at  the 
knowledge,  she  never  wished  him  other  than  he 
was ;  his  handsome,  refined  face,  was  a  constant 
delight  to  her ;  she  sunned  herself  in  the  light 
and  warmth  of  his  joyous,  kind,  careless,  life-en- 
joying disposition  ;  she  watched  him  with  an  in- 
tense secret  pride ;  in  short,  she  loved  him  in 
all  the  depth  and  strength  of  that  word  of  inex- 
haastible  meaning.     He  loved  her,  in  return, 


honestly,  heartily,  and  after  his  careless,  joyous 
fashion.  He  thought  her  very  handsome  and 
"  deuced  clever,"  and  was  fond  of  mentioning 
the  latter  article  of  his  creed.  "Knows  every 
thing,  my  dear  old  fellow,  and  reads  every  thing, 
and  can  talk  of  every  thing ;  not  a  bit  blue, 
you  know— not  in  the  least ;  can't  bear  that  sort 
of  thing.  Not  a  bit  of  show-off  in  her,  I  as- 
sure you,  but  a  first-rate  head,  and  a  splendid 
woman  of  business." 

As  Gordon  Frere  had,  in  acquiring  wealth 
and  its  responsibilities,  by  no  means  acquired  a 
taste  for  business  of  any  kind,  and  had  develop- 
ed no  practical  talents  whatever,  except  for  get- 
ting out  of  life  all  the  enjoyment  attainable  by 
large  means,  youth,  high  spirits,  and  a  splendid 
constitution,  it  was  fortunate  for  the  prosperity 
and  good  management  of  the  Frere  m€nage  that 
its  mistress  merited  the  commendation  he  de- 
lighted to  bestow.  They  were  both  singularly 
free  from  littleness  of  character;  and  there  was 
not  the  least  danger  of  jarring  susceptibilities 
being  disturbed  by  the  fact  that  Hester  owned 
all  the  wealth,  and  kept  the  management  of  af- 
fairs in  her  own  hands.  Gordon  Frere  was  not 
a  man  who  could  understand  the  petty  pride  and 
that  kind  of  egotism  which  make  a  man  married 
to  a  rich  woman  perpetually  uneasy  because  she 
is  rich,  and  perpetually  desirous  of  reminding 
her  and  the  world  that  he  is  the  legal  proprietor 
of  herself  and  her  money.  Hester  Frere  was 
not  the  sort  of  person  to  understand  that,  hav- 
ing given  him  herself,  a  woman  could  estimate 
her  money  more  highly  in  the  transaction,  and 
aim  at  keeping  her  husband  mindful  of  the  sec- 
ondary and  comparatively  insignificant  conces- 
sion. In  the  case  of  these  two  persons,  there- 
fore, wealth  had  fewer  snares  than  it  ordinarily 
spreads  to  insure  the  troubling  of  peace^  and  the 
destruction  of  self-respect,  in  marriages  of  this 
kind. 

It  was  Gordon's  happy,  pleasant  way  to  like 
every  body  instinctively,  and  to  be  difiicult  to 
persuade  into  disliking  them,  even  when  he  had 
discovered  for  himself,  or  been  convinced  by 
others,  that  certain  persons  were  not  estimable 
or  admirable.  Thus,  he  liked  Mr.  Thacker,  and 
never  thought  whether  he  was  not  just  a  little 
vulgar  and  presumptuous;  whether  there  was 
not  something  about  him  suggestive  of  a  pro- 
nounced talent  for  scheming,  and  a  remarkably 
low  estimate  of  his  fellow-creatures.  He  liked 
Ellen  Streightley,  and  never  asked  himself 
whether  she  was  not  rather  silly,  and  did  not 
border  on  the  tiresome  as  a  companion.  The 
nearest  approach  he  had  ever  made  to  such  an 
idea  was  when  he  proudly  thought  of  the  advan- 
tages which  Ellen  must  derive  from  Hester's  so- 
ciety, and  concluded  that  it  was  "a  splendid 
thing  for  her,  by  Jove  I"  It  did  not  occur  to 
him  to  remember  that  his  wife's  intimate  friend 
was  Mrs.  Streightley's  sister-in-law,  and  that  it 
was  presumable  that  his  once-adored  Katha- 
rine's influence  was  also  available  for  her  bene- 
fit. He  did  not  feel  so  cordially  toward  Lady 
Henmarsh  as  might  have  b§en  desired,  it  is 
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tnie;  but  then  he  had  known  her  in  the  old 
times ;  he  had  habitnallj  spoken  of  her  as  **  the 
old  cat  ;*'  he  had  prided  himself  immensely  on 
detecting  under  the  veneer  of 'fashion  the  in- 
grained ynlgarity  of  her  mind,  and,  like  all  per- 
sons when  exercising  a  talent  which  they  possess 
in  an  infinitesimal  degree,  he  was  rery  proud  of 
his  perspicacity  in  this  instance,  and  felt  that  he 
was  bound,  in  consistency,  never  to  like  Lady 
Henmarsh.  ''It  isn't  as  if  she  really  cared 
about  Hester,"  he  would  say  to  himself,  or  to 
the  friend  with  whom  he  was  almost  as  confi- 
dential; ''but  she  doesn't,  you  know;  she  only 
cares  to  make  Hester  give  parties  for  her  pur- 
poses— ^parties  by  which  the  old  cat  pays  off  all 
her  own  obligations;  and  to  have  the  use  of 
Hester's  carriage,  and  the  advantage  of  Hester's 
popularity — for  every  one  likes  my  wife. — I  un- 
derstand Iier.  I'm  a  sharp  fellow  in  some  things, 
dear  old  boy,  though  I  never  could  take  to  pens 
and  parchment,  and  look  wise  and  bilious,  like 
you.*'  And  Charley  Teldham  thought  what  an 
enviable  nature  was  this  young  man's,  and  what 
a  pity  it  would  be  to  disturb  his  serenity  by  any 
revelations,  supposing  it  ever  came  within  his 
power  to  make  them.  Perhaps  it  may  appear 
that  Teldham's  cogitations  were  needless,  and 
that  Frere's  was  not  the  kind  of  serenity  to  be 
disturbed  by  any  discovery  which  only  touched 
the  past ;  but  this  was  not  so.  The  one  or  two 
points  on  which  Hester  did  not  know  her  hus- 
band's character  were  precisely  tlfose  on  which 
his  old  chum  and  faithful  friend  understood  him 
best. 

No  unmanly  laziness,  no  idle  abandonment  to 
the  mere  surface  follies  of  existence,  dictated 
Gordon  Frere's  ignorance  of  the  details  of  the 
management  of  his  wife's  fortune.  He  knew 
she  was,  as  he  said,  "a  deuced  clever  woman, 
and  a  jirst-rato  hand  at  business,"  and  ho  sim- 
ply acted,  having  no  meanness  in  him,  on  his 
belief.  Ho  never  thought  at  all  about  the  na- 
ture of  the  investments  in  which  his  wife's  mon- 
ey was  placed,  neither  did  he  ever  think  about  her 
former  relations  with  the  Streightleys ;  and  had 
he  known  that  Robert  was  Hester's  debtor  to 
the  large  amount  which  she  had  advanced  to 
him  through  Thacker,  he  would  not  have  seen 
in  the  transaction  any  thing  beyond  the  merest 
ordinary  matter  of  business. 

Gordon  Frere  was  excessively  shocked  by  the 
intelligence  of  Mr.  Guyon's  death.  Not  that  he 
had  any  regard  for  him ;.  indeed,  rather  because 
he  had  not,  and  because  he  knew  him  better 
(though  far  from  thoroughly)  than  most  of  Mr. 
Guyon's  friends,  who  had  not  had  "  business'* 
transactions  with  the  departed  gentleman,  knew 
him ;  and  such  a  death,  come  to  after  such  a 
fashion,  had  a  grim  and  painful  effect  on  a  mind 
which  was  not  callous  or  irreverent,  only  frivo- 
lous and  untrained. 

Hester  had  only  waited  to  impart  the  intelli- 
gence conveyed  by  Lady  Henmarsh's  note  to 
her  husband  before  she  went  to  offer  her  condo- 
lences to  her  ci-devant  chaperone,  who  had  ur- 
gently requested  to  see  her.    But  in  her  man- 


ner of  telling  him  there  was  something  that  jar- 
red upon  Gordon's  sensibility.  Coldness  and 
curiosity  were  in  her  tone,  ^nd  he  did  not  like 
it.  The  event  was  terrible  in  itself,  and  had  ter- 
rible meaning  to  Lady  Henmarsh  and  to  Kath- 
arine Streightley.  Gordon  thought  honestly  of 
the  latter  as  his  wife's  friend,  not  as  the  woman 
he  had  loved,  and  he  winced  at  the  little  touch 
of  unwomanliness  which  Hester  betrayed.  He 
understood  her  very  incompletely ;  and  though 
he  knew  she  loved  him,  he  did  not  know  that 
she  loved  no  one  in  the  world  but  himself— and 
herself.  The  good-natured  fellow  did  not  get 
over  the  novel  sense  of  annoyance  with  his  wife 
easily,  and,  to  divert  the  pain  of  it,  he  thought 
he  would  go  and  look  in  on  Yeldbam,  and  talk 
over  things  with  him.  But  he  did  not  succeed 
in  this.  When  he  reached  the  Temple,  he  found 
Yeldbam  hopelessly  immersed  in  a  consultation 
with  an  inexorable  solicitor ;  and  the  fiat  went 
forth,  in  a  whisper  at  the  door,  "  Heavy  case, 
my  dear  fellow,  and  quite  impossible  to  spare 
five  minutes ;  see  you  to-morrow,  any  time." 
So  Gordon  went  away,  in  sufficient  discontent, 
and  less  in  love  with  law  and  hard  work  than 
ever ;  and  so  it  fell  out  that  not  from  him,  but 
from  Bobert)  did  Yeldbam  hear  the  news  of  Mr. 
Guyon's  death,  and  that  the  next  interview  be- 
tween the  friends  was  destined  to  be  of  a  painful 
and  memorable  nature. 

Hester  did  not  sec  Gordon  Frere,  after  her 
visit  to  Lady  Henmarsh,  until  late  in  the  after- 
noon, and  then  they  were  not  alone,  so  that  there 
was  no  conversation  between  them  on  the  addi- 
tional circumstances  which  had  transpired.  In 
the  mean  time  Hester  had  seen  Thacker,  and 
made  communications  to  him  of  which  the  re- 
sult has  been  shown  in  the  preceding  chapter. 
Of  all  these  circumstances  Gordon  Frere  was 
profoundly  ignorant.  He  had  left  a  card  for 
Mrs.  Streightley  during  the  afternoon,  and  made 
the  customary  inquiry,  to  which  the  well-taught 
servant  had  made  the  invariable  answer ;  and 
Gordon  had  turned  away  from  the  door  without 
learning  that  a  second  calamity,  infinitely  out- 
weighing the  first,  had  fallen  upon  the  house- 
hold. When  he  saw  his  wife  again,  she  was 
engaged  with  visitors ;  and  tlough  he  remarked 
that  her  face  was  somewhat  flushed,  and  that 
she  was  less  gracefully  easy  in  her  manner  than 
usual,  he  imputed  these  uncommon  appearances 
to  the  agitating  nature  of  her  visit  to  Lady  Hen- 
marsh, and  he  was  rather  pleased  to  think  she 
had  not  taken  the  dreadful  occurrence,  which 
had  affected  him  powerfully,  quite  so  easily  as 
he  had  at  first  supposed.  They  were  not  alone 
at  dinner,  and  Aunt  Lavinia,  in  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  her  niece  again  after  her  absence,  had 
affectionately  accompanied  her  to  her  dressing- 
room,  so  that  she  had  had  many  hours  in  which 
to  think  over  the  events  of  the  day  before  she 
had  an  opportunity  of  discussing  them  with  Gor- 
don. During  these  hours  Hester's  bad  angel 
had  surely  been  in  the  ascendant;  and  Hester's 
good  sense  had  failed  her  for  once,  in  the  tempt- 
ation of  success,  in  the  conscioi^sness  of  power 
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where  she  had  been  powerleM,  and  of  superior- 
ity where  she  had  been  dominated.  For  once 
she  lost  sight  of  that  which  was  generally  the 
first,  the  greatest  object  of  her  attention,  her 
hnsband's  approbation,  and  made  the  first  false 
step  in  a  career  which  had  hitherto  been  marked 
by  circumspection.  • 

Gordon  ran  lightly  up  the  stairs  after  he  had 
carefully  consigned  Aunt  Lavinia  to  the  car- 
riage and  the  special  care  of  the  servants,  and 
found  his  wife  standing  by  the  fire,  whose  light . 
was  shining  on  the  folds  of  her  velvet  dress,  and 
on  the  few  well-chosen  jewels  she  wore.  There 
was  a  flush  of  excitement  in  her  face  which 
added  to  its  beauty,  but  which  made  Gordon 
look  at  her  with  surprise.  Before  he  could  ask 
her  if  any  thing  had  happened,  she  said,  in  an 
eager  voice, 

**  Have  you  heard  the  news  ?" 

"  No  ;  what  news  ?  Any  thing  more  about 
Mr.  Guyon  ?" 

**No;  there's  only  one  more  event  possible 
for  him,  and  it  is  to  take  place  on  Thursday. 
Have  yon  heard  nothing  of  the  Strcightleys  ?'*  . 

"No;  I  called  there  to-day.  What's  the 
matter,  Hester  ?  is  any  thing  wrong  with  Kath- 
arine ?"  His  face  was  pale,  and  his  voice  hur- 
ried. Hester  started  at  the  word.  Why  did 
she  not  remember ;  why  did  she  not  take  warn- 
ing ?  Who  can  tell  ?  It  was  but  another  il- 
lustration of  "the  letting  in  of  water."  In  a 
harsh  voice,  through  her  set  teeth,  she  answer- 
ed him, 

"  Yes,  there  is  something  wrong  with  *■  Katha- 
rine,' as  you  call  her — something  very  wrong. 
The  bubble  has  burst — she  has  run  away  from 
her  husband  I" 

"Good  God!"  was  Gordon's  only  answer; 
bnt  the  tone  in  which  ho  uttered  the  exclama- 
tion angered  Hester,  and  hardened  her. 

"  Yes, "  she  went  on,  "  there  is  no  doubt  about 
it ;  I  have  it  on  the  best  authority-^Mr.  Streight- 
ley's  own.  She  has  left  her  husband  at  a  nice 
time,  too—on  a  proper  filial  occasion — when  her 
father's  dead  body  is  unburied." 

Gordon  looked  at  her;  and  had  she  been 
wise  she  would  have  taken,  warning,  she  would 
have  seen  the  dawning  of  a  suspicion  that  she 
was  difTerent  to  that  he  had  believed  her,  in 
that  look,  and  paused  before  she  flung  into  the 
gulf  of  a  new  and  cruel  passion  the  gem  of  all 
her  treasures,  whose  pricelessness  she  knew  well. 
But  she  was  not  wise,  and  she  mistook  the 
meaning  of  that  look ;  she  did  not  know  that 
its  sorrow  and  its  misgiving  were  for  her ;  she 
gave  them  to  another  in  her  excited  fancy,  and 
she  rushed  upon  her  min. 

"You  are  deeply  concerned,  Gordon,  are  you 
not,  and  very  anxious  to  learn  all  the  particu- 
lars ?  You  shall  hear  all  I  know."  Ho  was 
standing  close  to  her  as  she  spoke,  and  they 
were  looking  steadily  at  one  another. 

"  I  am  indeed,  Hester,"  he  replied,  mildly. 
^*  I  trust  there  is  some  terrible  mistake ;  tell  me 
what  you  have  heard." 

"  There  is  no  mistake ;  Mrs.  Streightley  has 


mn  away  from  her  husband,  leaving  a  letter  for 
him,  like  the  young  ladies  in  the  plays,  who 
elope  with  a  lover  when  *  Gardy'  wants  to  mar- 
ry them ;  only  in  this  case  there  is  no  lover,  I 
believe,  or  he  is  so  very  well  hidden  that  nobody 
knows  who  he  is." 

Still  Gordon  looked  at  her,  but  now  there  was 
relief  in  his  face.  "  Thank  God  there  is  no  in- 
famy in  this," he  said,  "though  I  deserve  to  be 
shot  for  having  believed  for  a  moment  there 
could  be  infamy  in  any  act  of  Katharine  Guy- 
on's." 

"Katharine  Streighthy^s,  you  mean,"  said 
Hester,  with  a  sneer;  "it  strikes  me  there  is 
some  little  infamy  in  her  conduct  as  it  is,  though 
there  may  be  no  lover  in  the  case." 

"No, "  said  Gordon  Frere,  in  a  tone  of  manly 
decision,  "  there  is  no  such  thing.  Miseiy  and 
misunderstanding,  possibly  mischief,  there  may, 
there  must  be,  but  no  infamy,  no  disgrace.  I 
will  never  hear  it  said  or  hinted.  This  will  be 
set  right,  I  am  convinced." 

'*  You  are  as  sanguine  as  you  are  chivalrous, 
Gordon,"  said  Hester ;  "  but  there  is  a  little 
difficulty  in  setting  such  matters  right,  either  in 
the  private  or  the  public  sense.  Mr.  Streightley 
is  very  generous,  we  all  know,  and  he  gave  his 
wife  the  love  she  did  not  marry  him  for,  as  well 
as  the  money  she  did;  but  he  may  have  his 
wrongs  as  well  as  his  faults,  and — " 

"  Wliy  are  you  so  hard  and  bitter,  Hester?" 
said  Gordon,  lb  a  quick,  unsteady  voice.  "  How 
have  these  people  offended  you?  They  have 
always  been  your  friends,  have  they  not?  I 
thought  you  had  known  them  intimately  for 
years,  and  always  received  kindness  from  them 
— I  am  sure  you  have  told  me  so— and  now  you 
speak  of  their  trouble  in  this  sneering  way. 
When  you  told  me  of  poor  old  Guyon's  death,  I 
was  shocked  at  your  want  of  feeling ;  and  now, 
God  forgive  me,  but  I  am  not  able  to  resist  the 
suspicion  there  is  something  horribly  like  glad- 
ness in  your  heart.  How  can  this  be  ?  What 
is  it  all  ?  What  has  Robert  Streightley,  what 
has  Katharine  done,  that  you  should  regard 
their  misery  as  you  do  ?"  He  took  her  hand 
gently ;  he  looked  at  her  with  pity  in  his  clear 
blue  eyes.  She  saw  the  "pity,"  and  it  mad- 
dened her ;  she  did  not  see  that  he  was  think- 
ing of  her  as  much  as  vf  that  other  whom  she 
hated.  What!  he  had  reproved  her,  and  on 
Katharine's  account;  the  first  cloud  that  had 
obscured  the  glorious  light  of  her  wedded  hap- 
piness, the  first  ripple  on  the  ocean  of  her  un- 
imaginable bliss,  had  come  through  her  I  In 
an  instant,  in  one  pang  of  exceeding  agony,  her 
fancy  transported  her  to  the  gay  garden  where 
she  had  first  seen  this  man,  who  was  now  hers 
— this  man  whom  she  loved  with  all  the  intens- 
ity of  a  nature  whose  power  and  passion  she  her- 
self 'Vf  as  only  beginning  to  understand.  In  one 
of  those  terrible  spasms  of  feeling,  which,  when 
we  think  of  them  afterward,  make  us  understand 
the  mystery  of  eternity,  she  lived  through  one 
memorable  day  again.  She  saw  the  sunshine 
and  the  flowers ;  she  felt  the  perfumed  air ;  she 
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heard  the  strains  of  mtifiic ;  she  saw  the  flitting 
crowd,  the  gav  groups,  the  fluttering  dresses,  the 
rich  colors,  the  young  faces ;  she  heard  the  sounds 
of  talking  and  laughter,  and  the  soft  rustling  and 
flapping  of  the  flower-tents ;  she  saw  Katharine 
and  her  party,  Mr.  Guyon  and  Streightley,  and 
Yeldham,  and  she  saw  Gordon  Frere ;  he  was 
walking  beside  Katharine,  and  looking  at  her  as 
lovers  look  ;  had  he  ever  so  looked  at  heVf  his 
wife — she  who  loved  him  with  a  love  in  which 
she  now  knew  there  were  untold  possibilities  of 
suflering — she  who  lived  only  to  love  him  ?  In 
the  instant  daring  which  this  vision  filled  her 
brain  and  wrung  her  heart,  Hester  Frere  lived 
through  hours  of  anguish ;  and  yet  there  was 
not  a  perceptible  pause  between  her  husband's 
question  and  her  reply.  She  spoke  it  with  her 
hand  in  his,  with  her  eyes  on  his,  with  her  face 
growing  paler  and  harder  with  every  word, 

''Yon  do  well  to  ask  me  such  questions,**  she 
said ;  "  you  do  well  to  suspect  me  of  such  feel- 
ings. This  is  as  it  should  be ;  this  is  what  I 
should  have  expected.  Perhaps  you  can  answer 
for  Mrs.  Streightley's  purpose  in  this  flight; 
perhaps  you  know  why  she  found  her  home  in- 
tolerable, and  the  bondage  into  which  she  sold 
herself  for  money  unendurable.  You  answer 
glibly  for  her,  there  is  no  infamy  in  her  flight — 
indeed,  are  you  sure  there  was  no  infamy  in  her 
marriage?  Are  you  sure  this  is  the  first  time 
she  has  deceived  Robert  Streightley?"  She 
loosed  her  hand  from  his  hold  ahd  sat  down, 
panting  for  breath.  Gordon  still  stood  and 
looked  at  her,  but  his  face  had  darkened,  and  an 
angry  look  had  come  into  his  eyes.  He  spoke 
very  slowly,  and  cold  fear  came  upon  Hester  as 
he  said, 

"Explain  yourself,  if  you  please.  Such  un- 
womanly, such  base  insinuations  shall  have  no 
reply  from  me.  Say  what  you  think — ask  what 
you  wish  to  know,  plainly  j  but  first  let  me  say 
this — that  I  have  been  utterly  mistaken  in  you ; 
that  I  believed  you  a  woman  incapable  of  a 
meanness,  and  honored  you  as  such — " 

"Yes,*'  said  Hester,  in  a  voice  so  low  that  it 
was  hardly  audible,  "  honored  me  !  I  believe  yon ; 
but  yon  loved  her.  Yes ;  don't  start  and  stam- 
mer, and  seek  to  deny  it,** for  Gordon,  in  sheer 
astonishment,  had  started,  and  tried  to  speak. 
"It  is  useless ;  I  know  all.  I  know  how  she 
played  with  you,  and  jilted  you,  and  threw  you 
orer  for  the  rich  man,  whom  she  despised.  Do 
you  think  because  I  was  only  a  music-teacher, 
and  not  *  in  society,*  I  never  heard  what  society 
talked  about,  and  had  no  eyes  to'  see  ?  I  tell 
yon,  I  read  your  secret  and  hers  the  first  time  I 
ever  saw  your  face ;  and  I  read  it  again  when  I, 
the  new  heiress,  and  the '  great  prize  of  the  sea- 
son,' went  up  the  staircase  at  Mrs.  Pendarvis's 
ball  with  you,  and  she  came  down  with  the  mil- 
lionnaire  for  whom  she  had  discarded  you.  I 
don't  know  why  this  woman  has  left  her  huB- 
bi&id,  but  I  can  guess ;  perhaps  you  do  know.  I 
don't  care." 

"Hush,  Hester!"  said  Frere,  and  his  tone 
forced  her  into  silence.     ''Beware  lest  yon  re- 


veal to  me  more  of  yonr  nature  than  I  can  en- 
dure. Never  venture  to  speak  such  words  t^ 
me  again.  I  am  ignorant  of  Katharine's  move- 
ments, as  you  know  as  well  as  I  do ;  but  I  would 
stake  my  life  on  her  honor,  and  I  trust  her  mo- 
tives, as  I  ^ust  her  actions.  If  there  be,  as 
there  must  Be,  a  serious  misunderstanding  be- 
tween her  and  Streightley,  I  pity  him  with  all 
my  heart.  I  know  little  of  him ;  but  as  I  have 
come  to  know  that  little,  I  have  learned  to  re- 
spect and  esteem  him.  I  will  help  him  to  the 
utmost  of  my  power.** 

"Will  you?"  said  Hester,  with  a  sneer. 
"  Your  will  and  your  power  are  both  likely  to 
be  taxed.  Mrs.  Streightley  timed  her  depart- 
ure well ;  she  had  got  all  there  was  to  be  had 
out  of  her  great  marriage.  Robert  Streightley 
is  a  ruined  man!'* 

Gordon  Frere  turned  a  shade  paler  as  he  said^ 
quietly, 

'  *  Is  this  true,  Hester  ?    Are  you  sure  ?** 

"It  is  perfectly  true,  and  I  am  perfectly 
sure,"  she  replied. 

"  Then  how  do  you  know  it  ?" 

She  laughed  a  low,  quiet  laugh. 

"Ah !  that  is  tny  secret,"  she  said. 

" So  be  it,** he  replied.  "And  now, under- 
stand me.  You  have  taunted  me  with  my  love 
for  Katharine  Guyon,  and  her  rejection  of  me. 
I  avow  both.  I  loved  her  dearly,  and  I  believed 
she  loved  me.  I  asked  her  to  be  my  wife,  and 
she  rejected  me.  I  don't  question  her  motives ; 
I  only  know  that  I  suffered  the  keenest  misery 
in  consequence.  But  I  say  to  you,  as  I  would 
say  to  any  other  who  dared  to  accuse  me  of  sul- 
lying the  purity  of  Katharine  Streightley  by  an 
unauthorized  word,  or  look,  or  wish,  that  it  is  a 
base  and  dastardly  lie.  She  has  been  to  me, 
since  her  marriage,  as  distant  as  a  star — an  ob- 
ject of  admiration  and  reverence  indeed,  but  no 
more,  as  she  never  can  be  less.  Now— I  would 
do  any  thing  in  the  world  to  prove  to  her,  and 
to  her  husband,  that  I  am  the  warmest  of  her 
friends  and  the  most  devoted  of  her  servants. 
And  now,  Hester,  one  word  of  ourselves.  Yon 
are  not  a  foolish  woman,  speaking  random  words 
and  swayed  by  every  gust  of  temper.  I  pre- 
sume you  have  not  so  spoken  to-night,  and  I 
give  all  you  have  said  its  weight  of  sober  seri- 
ousness. I  think  yon  would  have  done  better 
to  have  left  these  words  unsaid ;  but  remember 
this,  they  can  never  be  unsaid  now,  and  the  fruit 
they  are  likely  to  bear  will  be  no  sweeter  to  youi 
taste  than  to  mine.  I  am  going  to  see  Yeldham 
in  the  morning,  and  will  breakfast  with  him.' 
Good-night.** 

So  he  left  her,  and  she  let  him  go  without  a 
word.  The  time  crept  on,  and  still  she  sat  be- 
side the  fire,  with  the  flickering  light  upon  her 
jewels  and  her  velvet  dress,  with  her  dark  eyes 
stem  and  fixed,  and  her  hands  clasped  and  mo- 
tionless. It  was  not  until  a  servant  came  to  ask 
if  the  lights  might  be  put  out  that  she  roused 
herself  and  went  up  stairs  to  her  room.  There 
she  found  her  maid,  shivering  and  yawning  in 
the  protracted  weariness  of  waiting.         j 
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She  dismissed  the  woman  at  once,  who  went 
oat  of  the  room,  not  without  having  looked 
sharply  at  her  mistress.  Hester  caught  the 
look,  and,  when  she  was  alone,  went  to  her 
dressing-table  and  gazed  fixedly  at  the  reflec- 
tion of  her  face  in  the  glass. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "I  am  to  lose  that  too,  I 
suppose — power  over  my  feelings  first,  then  over 
my  words,  lastly  over  my  features — and  become 
the  weak  thing  I  have  always  despised.  Fool! 
fool!" 


CHAPTER  XXVm. 

WINGED    IN    FLIGHT. 

For  many  weeks  after  Mr.  Guyon's  death, 
the  inexorable  pressure  of  business,  increased  by 
a  commercial  crisis  long  impending  and  now  ar- 
rived in  full  severity,  obliged  Robert  Streightley 
to  put  his  sorrow  as  far  as  possible  from  his 
thoughts  during  business  hours,  and  bring  all 
his  intellect  to  grapple  with  the  conduct  of  his 
affairs.  That  the  old  house  of  Streightley  and 
Son  was  in  any  thing  but  a  prosperous  condition 
— that  its  cool,  calculating  manager  had  rushed 
wildly  into  almost  impossibly  beneficial  specula- 
tions, vras  now  pretty  generally  talked  of,  and 
varions  reasons  were  assigned  for  Robert's  con- 
duct. Some  people,  of  course,  roundly  stated 
that  they  had  never  believed  in  him  at  all ;  that 
all  his  previous  success  had  been  the  result  of 
luck,  or  "flukes;"  and  that  he  was  merely  find- 
ing his  proper  level.  Others  lamented  that 
spirit  of  flunkeydom  which  had  led  a  sharp  fel- 
low like  Streightley  to  marry  the  daughter  of 
an  insolvent  West-End  swell,  who  had  spent  all 
his  money  in  reckless  extravagance,  and,  it  was 
said,  had  bolted  from  him  now  the  money  was 
gone.  Few — ^very  few — ^had  a  word  of  pity  for 
him ;  he  had  been  too  successful  for  that ;  and 
though,  during  the  long  years  of  his  triumph,  he 
had  always  been  generous  and  kind-hearted  to  a 
degree,  in  the  hour  of  his  fall  this  was  not  re- 
membered; and  it  was  not  even  allowed,  by 
those  who  kn<A  nothing  of  his  private  history, 
that  he  "  took  nis  punishment"  well,  or  that  he 
exhibited  a  proper  pluck  under  his  defeat  and 
downfall. 

It  mattered  little  to  Robert  Streightley  what 
was  thought  of  him  even  in  the  City  now. 
The  mainspring  of  his  life  was  broken ;  she, 
for  whom,  up  to  the  very  last,  he  had  plotted, 
and  schemed,  and  speculated,  had  left  him.  All 
his  efforts  now — and  he  struggled  hard — were 
made  to  save  the  reputation  of  the  house.  Hour 
after  hour  did  he  and  Mr.  Fowler  spend  in  go- 
ing over  the  books,  looking  at  lists  of  outstand- 
ing debts,  the  recovery  of  which  was  hopeless, 
and  liabilities  which  it  was  impossible  to  evade. 
Hour  after  hour  did  the  result  of  their  work 
show  them  the  bopelessness  of  their  position, 
and  the  fact  that  the  final  crash  was  every  day 
drawing  nearer.  Poor  old  Mr.  Fowler  was  a 
pitiable  spectacle;  to  him  the  fact  that  "the 
house**  was  in  difficulties  was  infinitely  more 


distressing  than  the  thonght  that  with  it  would 
go  all  the  savings  of  years,  from  time  to  time 
invested  with  it,  and  all  chance  of  that  comfort- 
able pension  on  retirement  on  which  he  could 
feirly  have  reckoned. 

After  Katharine's  departure,  Robert  Streight- 
ley seemed  to  have  struck  his  flag  and  given  up 
the  battle,  so  far  as  his  business  was  concerned, 
endeavoring  only  to  steer  his  wrecked  fortune 
safely  into  port.  This,  notwithstanding  all  his 
losses  and  the  bad  position  of  his  affairs,  he 
might  have  been  able  to  do  but  that,  within 
three  months  of  the  catastrophe,  he  was  obliged 
to  make  a  payment  of  five  thousand  pounds  to 
Mr.  Daniel  Thacker,  as  Robert  imagined,  but  in 
Tcality  to  Mrs.  Gordon  Frere.  Streightley  had 
found  Thacker  hitherto  very  kindly  disposed 
toward  him,  and  after  some  consideration  he 
wrote,  stating  that  the  security  was  as  good  as 
at  the  time  of  the  loan ;  that  he  would  pay  the 
interest,  but  that  it  would  be  a  great  conven- 
ience to  him  if  the  repayment  of  the  capital 
could  be  postponed  for  a  few  months.  To  this 
application  he  had  had  a  reply  from  Thacker, 
stating  that  he  would  turn  it  over  in  his  mind, 
and  write  again  in  a  few  days. 

'*  Turning  it  over  in  his  mind"  meant,  of 
course,  consulting  his  principal.  So,  as  soon  as 
he  had  sent  his  answer  to  Robert's  note,  Mr. 
Thacker  drove  to  Palace  Gardens,  and  had  the 
honor  of  a  private  interview  with  the  lady  of 
the  mansion  in  her  boudoir.  Hester  was  look- 
ing very  handsome,  as  Mr.  Thacker  thought, 
though  there  was  a  little  too  much  set  intensity 
about  her  lips  for  that  gentleman's  rather  full- 
flavored  taste.  After  some  ordinaiy  conversa- 
tion, Hester  said, 

"  And  now,  Mr.  Thacker,  state  the  special 
business  of  which  you  wrote  to  me,  and  which 
has  brought  you  here  to-day." 

"  It  is  one  of  Streightley's  matters,  Mrs.  Frere. 
He  had,  if  you  recollect,  some  five  thousand  and 
odd  pounds  from  us  some  months  ago,  for  which 
we  hold  as  security  the  assignment  of  the  house 
in  Portland  Place,  and  one  or  two  other  minor 
deeds.  That  money  is,  I  see,  due  on  the  third 
of  next  month — a  fortnight  hence,  that  is  to 
say;  and  I  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Streightley — ^who,  of  course,  only  knows  me  in 
the  matter — asking  for  a  renewal  of  the  loan  on 
payment  of  the  interest,  and  on  the  continuance 
of  the  same  security." 

"Have  you  that  letter  with  yon  ?" 

"I  have." 

"  Be  good  enough  to  let  me  see  it." 

As  he  handed  it  to  her,  Thacker  said, 

'*I  know  that  I  have  no  right  even  to  make 
a  suggestion  in  this  matter ;  but  I  think,  Mrs. 
Frere,  that  unless  you  have  any  special  objection, 
you  might  comply  with  his  prayer.  The  securi- 
ty is  undeniable ;  and  Streightley  has  been  so 
much  knocked  about  lately,  poor  fellow,  in  sev- 
eral ways,  yon  know,  that — " 

'*It  is  impossible  for  me  to  read  the  letter 
while  you  talk,  Mr.  Thacker,"  said  Hester,  firm- 
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Thackcr  bowed,  and  turned  very  red;  and 
Mrs.  Frere,  leaning  back  in  her  chair,  opened 
the  note  and  applied  herself  to  its  perusal.  She 
remembered  the  bold,  firm  handwriting,  which 
she  had  first  seen — ah !  how  long  since  it  seem- 
ed ! — in  little  formal  notes  addressed  to  herself, 
or  inclosing  yonng-ladyish  scraps  from  Ellen. 
She  recollected  how  she  had  lingered  over  those 
notes  in  the  old  days,  weaving  little  romances 
of  the  future,  in  which  their  writer  played  a 
very  diiferent  part  from  the  one  now  filled  by 
him.  There  was  not  an  atom  of  tenderness  in 
these  recollections;  on  the  contrary,  as  Mrs. 
Frere  thought  of  the  difference  between  her  day- 
dreams and  what  had  actually  occurred,  a  bitter 
smile  flitted  across  her  face,  and  as  she  read  the 
letter  her  lips  were  set  tighter  than  ever. 

She  read  it  through  twice  carefully,  then  fold- 
ed it  up  and  handed  it  to  Mr.  Thacker,  saying 
calmly, 

*'  I  can  not  agree  to  that  proposition.'* 

It  was  Mr.  Thacker  s  nile  in  life  never  to  be- 
tray astonishment  at  any  thing.  He  did  not  de- 
part from  his  rule  in  the  present  instance ;  but 
he  must  have  involuntarily  raised  his  bushy  eye- 
brows a  little  higher  than  usual,  for  Mrs.  Frere 
said  to  him,  ^ 

"  Did  you  expect  any  other  answer  ?" 

This  was  a  home  question,  and  Mr.  Thacker 
objected  to  being  called  upon  to  answer  home 
questions.  He  had  not  been  exactly  sure  of  the 
state  of  Mrs.  Frere's  feelings  toward  Streightley 
(of  the  feeling  with  which  Miss  Hester  Gould 
had  regarded  the  same  individual,  it  will  be 
recollected,  he  had  arrived  at  a  perfect  knowl- 
edge), and  he  knew  that  her  reply  would  be  en- 
tirely governed  by  them.  So  he  contented  him- 
self with  saying, 

"  It  is  a  mere  business  question  with  me.  You 
do  not  require  the  money  elsewhere — at  least  so 
far  as  I  know — and  the  security  is  undeniable. 
As  to  the  sentimental  view  of  the  matter,  I 
know,  from  the  experience  of  that  morning  at 
Middlemeads,  that  you  are  not  likely  to  be 
biased  by  any  silliness  of  that  kind.  Only  you 
sec,  things  have  changed  since  then,  and  poor 
Streightley  is  in  a  very  different  position  now." 

"  I  don't  think  we  need  discuss  Mr,  Streight- 
ley's  altered  position,  except  so  far  as  this  prop- 
osition is  concerned,  and  on  that  you  have  my 
decision,  Mr.  Thacker,"  said  Mrs.  Frere,  coldly. 

*'And  that  decision  is  final?  I  shall  proba- 
bly be  asked  to  reverse  it,  and  therefore  may  as 
well  have  my  cue,"  said  Thacker. 

"Quite  final.  I  prefer  not  to  discuss  Mr. 
Streightley  or  his  affairs  for  the  future." 

"  As  you  please,"  returned  Mr.  Thacker ;  and 
then  he  excused  himself  for  his  abrupt  departure 
on  the  plea  of  business,  and  took  his  leave. 

Mr.  Thacker  had  not  felt  comfortable  in  Mrs. 
Frere's  society  of  late ;  there  was  an  alteration 
in  her  manner  toward  him  —  a  gradual  with- 
drawal of  confidence,  as  he  took  it,  but  which 
was,  in  reality,  only  preoccupation  of  mind,  and 
which  Mr.  Thacker  could  very  ill  brook.  Nor 
were  his  relations  with  Gordon  Frere  at  all  of  a 


satisfactory  kind,  that  gentleman  being  accus- 
tomed to  speak  to  his  wife  of  Mr.  Thacker,  as 
"your  Hebraic  agent,  my  dear,"  and  to  his 
friends  of  the  same  gentleman  as  **a  Jew  fel- 
low, who's  my  wife's  trustee,  or  something." 

As  Mr.  Thacker  lay  back  in  his  brougham  on 
his  way  to  the  City,  he  fell  into  a  fit  of  musing 
over  all  that  had  occurred.  He  drew  poor  Rob- 
ert's letter  from  his  pocket-book,  and  read  it 
through,  then  laid  it  down  on  his  lap,  and  re- 
called the  scene  that  had  token  place— recalled 
Mrs.  Frere's  words  and  looks  at  certoin  parts  of 
the  interview,  and  said  to  himself, 

"  She's  a  wonder— she  certainly  is  a  wonder. 
Sticks  to  what  she  has  made  up  her  mind  to  like 
a  leech  ;  and  as  to  moving  her  to  pity,  you  might 
as  well  clap  a  blister  on  the  monument.  I'm  cer- 
toin I'm  right  in  my  old  opinion  that  she  playe4 
for  Streightley,  and  that  she  was  as  wild  as  pos- 
sible when  he  did  not  see  it,  but  married  that 
pretty  Miss  Guyon  instead.  She'll  never  for- 
give him.  And  the  next  thing  will  be  that  he 
won't  be  able  to  pay  up  the  first  installment 
cither,  and  then  shell  have  Middlemeads.  Yes, 
and  I  shall  have  helped  her  to  it  too.  Well,  it 
must  have  come,  I  suppose,  in  the  long  run, 
even  if  he  had  pulled  through  for  a  little ;  but 
I  fancy  this  will  smash  him  up  at  once.  He 
must  sell  the  house ;  that  will  get  wind,  and 
then— by  Jove,  poor  fellow !  I'm  afraid  it's  all 
u-p !"  And  Mr.  Thacker  looked  and  felt  mnch 
more  sorry  than  might  have  been  supposed. 
The  next  day  he  found  it  a  very  difiicult  and 
unpleasant  tosk  to  write  to  Messrs.  Streightley 
and  Son,  telling  them  tljat,  "owing  to  circum- 
stances over  which  he  had  no  control,"  it  would 
be  impossible  for  him  to  comply  with  their  re- 
quest, but  that  he  trusted,  etc.  However,  there 
was  no  help  for  it ;  so,  on  the  receipt  of  this 
note,  Robert  had  an  interview  with  Thackcr, 
and  within  a  week  the  house  in  Portland  Place 
was  stuck  all  over  with  bills,  announcing  the 
sale  of  the  furniture  and  of  the  lease  at  an  early 
date. 

Perhaps  during  the  whole  of  his  trouble  this 
period  immediately  antecedenA»  the  sale  in 
Portland  Place  was  the  most  distressing  to  Rob- 
ert Streightley.  With  the  exception  of  an  ol4 
woman  and  her  daughter — mysterious  people 
who  lived  in  the  kitchens,  and  were  supposed  to 
"  do  for  the  good  gentleman" — every  body  had 
left  the  house  but  himself,  and  he  used  to  roam 
through  the  various  rooms,  thinking  of  Katha- 
rine and  of  her  associations  with  each.  Not 
merely 

*^  In  hanging  robe  And  vaotnt  ornament** 

did  she  present  herself  to  his  thoughts,  but  each 
article  of  furniture  spoke  of  her  taste;  wherever 
his  eye  fell  he  was  reminded  of  her.  For  many 
weeks  after  her  departure  he  had  kept  her  dress- 
ing-room  locked,  and  retained  the  key  in  his 
own  possession.  This  room  opened  into  her 
boudoir,  and  there,  on  her  writing-toble,  long 
after  dust  had  gathered  thick  upon  its  leaves, 
lay  her  blotting-book  open,  as  she  had  left  it ; 
On  it  a  note  just  commenced.    He  had  been  re- 
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quested  by  Katharine's  maid  to  compare  the 
jewels  which  she  had  left  behind  with  the  list  in 
his  own  possession,  and  he  had  done  so.  Them 
he  replaced  them  all  as  they  had  been  when  she 
turned  away  from  all  the  luxury  with  which 
lie  had  surrounded  her.  Often  in  the  evenings, 
his  dreary  task  of  battling  with  the  rising  tide 
of  min  done,  he  would  visit  the  forsaken  shrine 
of  his  idol,  and  feel  the  pang  of  her  absence  all 
the  more  keenly  for  these  mute  evidences  that 
it  was  all  real,  that  she  had  once  been  there, 
where  silence  and  emptiness  now  dwelt.  When 
the  blow  fell,  and  he  knew  the  house  and  furni- 
ture must  be  sold,  his  wife*s  rooms  were  the  last 
to  be  dismantled.  With  his  own  hands,  and 
alone,  he  packed  up  every  article  of  her  personal 
property  for  safe  keeping,  wherever  he  should 
be.  When  he  entered  her  dressing-room  to 
commence  his  task,  he  caught  sight  o'f  his  own 
reflection  in  the  looking-glass  doors  of  a  large 
wardrobe,  and  started  to  see  how  worn  and  pale 
he  looked.  Some  of  her  dresses  were  hanging 
np  in  the  first  wardrobe  which  he  opened,  and, 
obedient  to  an  impulse,  he  caught  hold  of  one  of 
them  and  kissed  it,  and  went  staggering  blindly 
from  the  room. 

A  few  days  before  the  time  announced  for  the 
sale  in  Portland  Place  the  commercial  crisis 
so  long  dreaded  swooped  down  upon  London. 
Continental  politics,  unsettled  since  '48,  had 
been  seething  and  simmering,  and  daily  the  as- 
pect oftfiffairs  had  become  more  bellicose.  Big 
German  states  looked  at  little  German  states 
with  longing  eyes  and  watering  mouths,  and 
consoled  themselves  by  the  reflection  that  if 
awkward  and  powerful  neighbors  snapped  at 
them  and  went  off  with  a  mouthful,  they  could 
revenge  themselves  on  smaller  fry.  Italy  moan- 
ed in  her  sleep,  tormented  by  the  old  but  unful- 
filled dream  of  freedom  from  the  Alps  to  the 
Adriatic ;  and  France  and  Russia  were  looking 
on  expectant.  Things  in  the  City  had  for  some 
time  had  what  is  called  "  a  downward  tendency." 
Consols  were  at  82,  and  French  Rentes  lower 
than  they  had  been  known  for  years.  People 
shook  their  heads  at  Spanish  Passives,  and 
Egyptian  Scrip  was  at  a  discount.  One  of  the 
ereat  discount  houses,  the  Brotherly  Bound — 
formed  out  of  the  old  -firm  of  Ready,  Ro^dy, 
and  Dibbs — had  recently  failed  (partly  on  ac- 
count of  the  old  partners  having  taken  all  their 
capital  out,  partly  on  account  of  all  the  new 
capital  which  was  brought  in  having  been  spent 
by  the  managing  directors  in  giving  banquets  to 
the  aristocracy),  and  the  shareholders  in  similar 
concerns  were  beginning  to  be  seriously  alarm- 
ed. Under  the  alarm  of  shareholders,  managers 
drew  in  their  horns,  and  talked  of  limiting  their 
business,  refused  all  questionable  paper — in 
which  they  had  been  dealing  wholesale  —  and 
looked  not  too  well  pleased  at  good  bills,  such 
as  they  had  never  had  before.  There  was 
gloom  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  Clapham 
dinner-parties  were,  if  possible,  duller  than  usu- 
al. No  actual  outbreak  yet  though,  and  chance 
of  peace,  so  the  papers  said.     If  war  could  only 


be  averted,  the  crisis  would  pass.  The  crisis ! 
it  was  on  them  as  they  spoke.  At  that  moment 
the  clerks  in  Lothbury  were  reading  off  a  tele- 
graphic message  containing  the  few  words  spok-. 
en  by  the  emperor  to  a  provincial  mayor ;  and 
when  those  words  appeared  in  print,  it  was 
known  that  war  was  meant,  and  three  of  the 
largest  establishments  in  the  City  suspended  pay- 
ment that  afternoon.  Up  went  the  Bank  rate 
of  discount,  and  the  panic  commenced. 

These  events  happened  late  in  the  afternoon 
of  a  bright  spring  day,  so  immediately  before 
the  cessation  of  business  that  they  were  only 
known  to  those  actually  concerned  in  the  City, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  next  morning  that  the 
general  public  was  apprised  of  all  that  had  hap- 
pened. The  news  sprawled  over  the  placards 
of  the  newspapers  in  the  biggest  type ;  the  news- 
boys at  the  suburban  omnibuses  and  railway 
stations  were  **sold  out"  at  once;  people  rush- 
ed to  tell  their  friends  what  had  happened ;  the 
panic  spread  to  all  stock  and  shareholders,  and 
even  to, the  depositors  in  banks.  Then  toward 
noon  the  City  began  to  be  filled  with  a  set  of 
people  to  whom  its  ways  were  strange,  and 
who  were  unfamiliar  with  its  customs.  Elderly 
maiden  ladies  and  rich  widows  from  prim  Peck- 
ham  paradises ;  old  boys,  club  bucks  and  fogies, 
from  Bury  Street  or  St.  Alban's  Place  lodgings, 
who  had  little  annuities  on  which  they  lived ; 
artists  and  actors  hurrying  down  to  see  the 
special  stock-brokers  in  whom  they  implicitly 
believed  j  newspaper  reporters  on  the  look-out 
for  matter  from  which  to  concoct  a  sensation 
article ;  mooners  and  loungers  of  every  kind 
were  blocking  up  Lombard  Street  and  pouring 
into  Comhill.  The  old-established  banks  never 
quivered  for  an  instant ;  wild  customers  bran- 
dishing checks  rushed  up  to  the  counter,  and 
felt  abashed  as  they  were  met  by  the  calmest 
clerks,  who,  without  a  hair  of  their  parting  or  n 
fold  of  theiv  cravat  displaced,  asked  them  in  the 
most  mellifluous  voices  "how  they  would  have 
it  ?**  the  copper  shovels  plunged  into  the  draw- 
ers, and  came  out,  as  usual,  full  of  sovereigns , 
the  forefinger  of  the  clerks  duly  moistened 
counted  off  rolls  of 'notes  with  the  accustom- 
ed precision.  "  Panic  ?**  they  seemed  to  say ; 
"  pooh !  it  must  be  something  more  than  panic 
that  can  affect  us.** 

But  three  or  four  of  the  smaller  houses,  which 
had  been  battling  for  months  with  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  tiroes  found  it  impossible  to  hold  on 
any  longer,  and  succumbed — among  them  the 
house  of  Streightley  and  Son.  No  stone  had 
been  left  unturned,  no  effort  untried ;  but  the 
state  of  the  money-market  was  such  that  it  was 
found  impossible  to  realize  the  securities  which 
they  held ;  and  at  length,  bowed  down  with  de- 
spair, old  Mr.  Fowler  wrote  with  his  own  hand 
the  notice  that  "  owing  to  the  crisis  in  the  mon- 
ey-market having  caused  a  run  on  the  house, 
and  having  failed  to  procure  advances  on  the 
securities,  or  obtain  the  slightest  temporary  as- 
nstance,  we  find  it  necessary  to  suspend  our 
payments."    The  notice  went  on  to  say  that  the 
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step  had  been  taken  mth  the  view  to  protect  as 
far  as  possible  the  interest  of  the  friends  of  the 
firm,  whose  forbearance  was  confidently  relied 
on,  and  added  that  the  books  had  been  placed 
in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Addison  and  Tottle,  and 
that  the  early  realization  of  a  satisfactory  divi- 
dend was  anticipated. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  sach  an  old- 
established  firm  could  fail  without  plenty  of  com- 
ment. They  talked  over  "  Streightley's  smash** 
that  day  at  City  conferences,  on  the  flags  of 
*Change,  and  the  Gresham  Club,  and  many  and 
various  were  the  opinions  expressed. 

***  Protect  as  far  as  possible  the  interest  of 
their  friends!'**  said  an  indignant  mei-chant, 
who,  when  first  starting  in  commerce,  had 
received  the  greatest  assistance  from  Robert 
Streightley's  father.  "Like  their  d — d  impu- 
dence I     What  do  they  mean  by  that?" 

"Better  have  protected  their  friends*  princi- 
pal, and  not  minded  the  interest,  eh,  Jenkiu- 
son  ?'*  said  the  wag  of  Capel  Court 

"  Fm  afraid  that  the  realization  of  the  satis- 
factory dividend  is  all  bunkum,**  said^  third. 
"  Lucky  if  wo  get  fourpence  in  seven  years,  I 
should  say,**  ^ 

"It*s  a  good  thing  old  Strcightley  can't  come 
out  of  his  grave  and  see  this,**  said  a  white- 
bearded  patriarch  ;  "he  was  of  the  old  school 
— slow  and  sure.*' 

"  Deuced  slow  and  not  very  sure,**  said  Ralph 
Elgood,  the  Rupert  of  the  Stock  Exchange. 
"Bob  Streightley's  a  thundering  good  fellow, 
but  has  been  hitting  out  wildly  of  late,  and  now 
he  feels  it.'* 

"Nonsense ;  hitting  out  wildly  I'*  said  young 
Porunglow,  junior  partner  (of  three  weeks*  stand- 
ing) of  Shaddock,  Porunglow,  Quaver,  and  Po- 
runglow, great  West -Indian  merchants,  who 
had  been  three  months  in  business,  and  who 
frequented  the  vortex  of  West- End  society. 
"  Streightley  might  have  gone  on  a^  right  if  he 
had  not  married  old  Guyon*s  daughter;  a  splen- 
did gal,  who  made  the  tin  fly  like  —  like  old 
boots !  Thundering  flne  parties  they  had,  sir. 
None  of  the  Belgravian  nobs  did  it  up  browner 
in  the  way  of  foreign  singers,  and  Edgington, 
and  Coote  and  Tinney,  and  real  flowers  and  all 
that  kind  of  thing.  I  s'pects  it's  that  that's  set- 
tled Streightley's  hash.'* 

"I  shall  take  deuced  good  care  to  attend  the 
meeting  of  creditors,**  said  the  first  speaker ; 
"and,  unless  the  personal  expenses  are  decided- 
ly moderate,  I  shidl  take  the  opportunity  of  say- 
ing a  few  words  on  that  subject." 

This  was  the  tone  in  which  the  matter  was 
talked  over  in  the  City,  and  then  the  talkers 
turned  to  the  discussion  of  other  things.  Of 
the  firm  of  Streightley  and  Son  nothing  soon 
remained  save  the  name  on  the  door-posts  in 
Bullion  Lane :  the  winding-up  and  the  meeting 
of  the  creditors  were  duly  reported  in  the  City 
Intelligence ;  and  shortly  afterward  a  new  firm 
took  the  old  house,  and  the  erasure  of  the  name 
from  the  doors  and  of  the  memory  of  the  firm 
from  their  friends  were  almost  simoltaneons. 


So  there  was  a  smash  in  Bullion  Lane  and  a 
sale  at  Portland  Place,  and  Robert  Streightley, 
the  quondam  "City  magnate,"  the  merchant- 
prince,  had  lost  his  place  among  rich  men,  of 
consequence  to  mankind  and  human  affairs,  and 
had  returned  to  his  former  quiet  life  in  hia 
mother's  suburban  house  (for  her  income  had 
happily  been  secured  against  the  vicissitudes 
of  business), and  had  not  even  begun  to  "look 
about  him,"  but  was  stunned  and  silent  under 
the  iieiterated  shocks  of  calamity. 

His  mother  and  sister  had  taken  the  intelli- 
gence of  his  ruin  as  most  women  do  take  the 
tidings  of  a  calamity  in  which  the  affections  are 
not  concerned — that  is  to  say,  quietly  and  re- 
signedly. If  so  many  other  persons  had  not 
also  been  ruined,  it  would  have  been  much 
harder  to  bear,  because  then  inconsiderate, 
hasty  people  might  have  blamed  Robert ;  but  as 
it  was,  he  was  only  one  of  many ;  and  they 
thought  about  the  matter  much  as  they  would 
have  thought  about  a  war  in  Russia,  or  a  revo- 
lution in  Yenetia,  the  rinderpest,  or  a  railway 
accident. 

As  for  Robert,  he  had  little  personal  feeling 
in  the  affair.  Poverty  or  wealth  made  little 
difference  to  him.  He  could  have  faced  the 
one  with  courage  and  confidence  had  Katharine 
remained  with  him,  and  bid  him  grow  rich  again 
for  her  sake ;  he  had  valued  the  other  only  be- 
cause it  had  won  her.  And  now'  the  money 
which  had  enabled  him  to  do  the  evi^he  had 
done  was  gone,  and  the  wife  it  had  purchased 
was  gone ;  and  days  had  melted  into  weeks, 
and  weeks  into  months,  and  brought  no  word  or 
sign  of  her.  No  language  can  tell  how  Robert 
suffered  during  all  the  time  that  his  attention 
was  externally  claimed  by  his  business;  with 
what  agony  of  hope  deferred  he  would  ask  Teld- 
ham,  day  after  day,  if  there  was  any  chance  of 
discovering  her  place  of  retreat.  Foremost  in 
Robert  Streightley's  memory  was  the  mind-pic> 
ture  of  his  desolate  home ;  keenest  of  all  his 
torturing  thoughts  was  the  idea  of  his  cherished 
one,  so  daintily  reared,  now  perhaps  exposed  to 
privation  or  absolute  want.  Compared  with 
the  horror  of  thlB  feeling,  the  disgrace  of  his 
failure,  the  loss  of  his  City  position,  which  at 
another  time  would  in  themselves  have  been 
snfiScient  to  crush  him,  now  fell  upon  him  with 
lightness  —  the  world  thought  with  extraordi- 
nary lightness — for  such  a  sensitive  man.  But 
Yeldham,  who  alone  was  in  his  confidence, 
knew  what  were  the  secret  yearnings  of  hia 
heart.  "  O  God  I  if  we  could  only  find  her, 
Charley ;  if  I  could  only  see  her  once  again, 
only  hear  her  say  she  forgave  me,  I  think  I'd 
be  content  to  die,  and  slip  out  of  it  all.*' 

The  inquiries  which  Yeldham  had  instituted 
in  every  possible  quarter  had  all  been  without 
result,  and  already  many  weeks  had  elapsed, 
when  one  morning  Robert  received  a  letter  from 
Mrs.  Stanboume,  to  whom  he  had  written  im- 
mediately on  EjBitharine's  departure,  but  from 
whom,  up  to  that  time,  he  had  received  no  reply. 
He  had  had  no  exact  knowledge  of  her  address^ 
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and  his  ioqairies  had  elicited  no  more  precise 
indication  than  ''Home;"  so  he  had  no  re- 
source bat  -waiting — with  little  patience  indeed, 
and  but  poorly  rewarded,  for  the  letter  ran 
thus: 

**  Florence. 
"  Mt  dear  Mr.  Steeightlet, — Yonr  letter 
has  been  following  me  about  for  several  weeks 
— ^I  believe  for  months,  indeed — and  has  only 
just  reached  me.  I  can  not — ^I  need  not  tell 
you  how  greatly  the  news  which  it  conveys  has 
pained  and  distressed  me.  I  am  sure  you  will 
understand  this  without  my  dwelling  upon  the 
point,  and  that  you  personally  will  be  assured 
of  my  sympathy  in  this  your  hour  of  grief.  I 
am  old  enough  to  be  allowed  to  speak  plainly  in 
these  matters,  even  to  one  with  whom  I  have 
not  been  very  long  acquainted,  and  I  may  tell 
yon,  therefore,  that  not  merely  did  I  see  in  you 
many  qualities  which  any  girl  might  bo  proud 
of  in  a  husband,  but  I  took  the  opportunity  of 
showing  to  Katharine  that  I  had  observed  them. 
I  am  sure  furthermore,  not  merely  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  those  remarks  were  received,  but 
from  the  general  tenor  of  her  conduct,  that  she 
had  not  one  thought  which  she  would  have  been 
ashamed  of  sharing  with  you,  and  I  therefore 
am  disposed  to  hope  that  her  departure  may 
have  been  caused  by  childish  petulance,  pro- 
voked by  some  little  'tiff,'  which  you  have  not 
explained  to  me — that  it  has  been  merely  tem- 
porary, and  that  now,  ere  this  note  reaches  you, 
she  has  returned  to  you  and  her  duty.  If  this 
be  so,  you  will  throw  this  letter  into  the  fire  and 
think  no  more  of  it.  But  if  it  be  not  so— if  she 
is  still  holding  aloof  from  you  through  self-will, 
and  which  I  suppose,  as  her  relative,  I  may  ven- 
ture to  call  obstinacy,  I  think  it  best  to  give  you 
all  the  aid  and  information  in  my  power.  I 
need  scarcely  tell  you  that  she  is  not,  that  she 
has  not  been,  with  me.  I  do  not  know  that  she 
would  have  sought  me;  but,  at  any  rate,  my 
frequent  changes  of  address  would  have  prevent- 
ed her  finding  me.  Had  I  seen  her,  I  should 
have  put  aside  my  own  ill  health  (which  is,  I 
suspect,  a  great  deal  laziness,  and  hatred  of 
England  in  the  dull  season),  and,  starting  off  at 
once,  never  left  her  until  I  had  restored  her  to 
you.  But  I  remember  that  two  or  three  years 
ago  a  great  friend  and  old  schoolfellow  of  hers, 
Annie  Barton — of  whom  I  know  Katharine  had 
a  very  higji  opinion — went  to  live  at  the  Con- 
vent de  St.  Etienne,  in  Paris,  and,  as  I  believe, 
ended  in  taking  the  veil  there.  If  all  the  other 
inquiries  which  you  have  doubtless  set  on  foot 
have  failed,  would  it  not  be  well  to  make  a 
search  for  our  poor  lost  girl  at  this  convent? 
Such  a  place  would  be  likely  to  attract  her  in 
her  then  frame  of  mind.  She  would  have  the 
solace  of  the  companionship  of  her  old  friend ; 
and  as  boarders  are  received  at  the  convent,  she 
could  command  perfect  privacy  and  peace,  and, 
so  far  as  she  knows,  avoid  every  chance  of  dis- 
covery. This  is  rather  a  vague  idea,  but  it  is  a 
foundation  upon  which  pursuit  may  improve. 
I  sincerely  trust  it  may  not  be  needed,  but  not  I 
I 


think  it  advisable  to-  send  it.     In  any  case,  I 
shall  be  most  anxious  to  hear  from  you  again, 
and  to  assist  you  in  any  way  in  mj  power. 
"Yours  very  sincerely, 

''Margaret  SxANnouRKB." 

The  perusal  of  this  letter  brought  light  into 
Robert  Streightley*s  eyes  and  comfort  to  his 
heart.  For  the  first  time  since  Katharine's  de- 
parture he  felt  that  there  was  a  chance  of  re- 
covering her  for  himself,  of  seeing  her  once 
again,  and  telling  her  all  he  had  suffered — all 
he  hoped.  Ills  heart  beat  violently  as  these 
tliOughts  came  across  him,  and  he  trembled 
from  the  intensity  of  his  feelings.  He  would 
have  gone  at  once  to  Yeldham's  chambers  and 
shown  him  the' letter,  but  he  felt  unable  to  move, 
and  remained  for  a  few  minutes  panting  and 
palpitating  in  his  chair.  He  was  weak  and 
dizzy,  and  had  a  strange  oppressive  feeling  that 
he  should  die  before  he  could  get  upon  the  clew 
just  given  him.  But  after  a  short  time  these 
feelings  passed  away,  and  he  managed  to  rouse 
himself  and  drive  to  the  Temple,  where  he  found 
Charley,  as  usual,  hard  at  his  "  treadmill." 

As  his  friend  entered  the  room,  Yeldham 
looked  up  from  his  writing,  uttered  .a  short  cry 
of  alarm,  and  came  hurriedly  toward  him. 

"What's  the  matter  with  you,  Robert?"  he 
said — "  white  as  a  ghost,  dark  circles  round  your 
eyes — what  the  deuce  is  it?     No  bad  news?" 

"  No,  Charley,  I'm  all  right — or  shall  be  in  a 
minute ;  a  little  knocked  down  by  what's  in  this 
letter.  I  think  there's  something  in  it — some 
clew  at  last  Read  it,  and  tell  me  how  it  strikes 
you." 

Charles  Yeldham  took  the  letter  and  read  it 
through  carefully,  then  put  it  down  and  looked 
across  at  his  friend. 

"  Well  ?"  said  Streightley,  anxiously. 

**  Well,  Robert,  of  course  it's  a  new  light,^^nd 
— and  there  may  be  something  in  it ;  but  I'm 
not  very  much  impressed.  I  scarcely  think — 
but  then  I  know  so  little,  that  I'm  not  a  fair 
judge  —  that  a  convent's  exactly  the  place  to 
which  a  lady  of  Mrs.  Streightley's  temperament 
would  retire.  However,  of  course  one  can  send 
over  and  ascertain.'* 

**  Send  over  I"  cried  Robert  j  "nothing  of  the 
kind.  I  think  far  more  highly  than  you  seem  Uy 
do,  Yeldham,  of  this  information.  I  think  so 
highly  of  it  that  I  shall  start  at  once  for  Paris 
and  pursue  the  track." 

"You?  No,  Robert,  I  would  not  do  that. 
You're  not  well,  my  good  fellow;  you're  not 
strong ;  any  excitement  of  this  kind  might  knock 
you  up,  and  that  would  never  do,  you  know." 

**  I  know  that  I  shall  start  by  the  tidal  train 
to-morrow  morning,  Charley.  Now  don't  argue 
with  me,  for  my  mind  is  made  up." 

But  Robert  Streightley  did  not  start  to  Paris 
by  the  next  morning's  tidal  train.  As  he  sat 
that  night  talking  over  his  intended  journey  with 
his  friend,  Yeldham  saw  the  color  fade  out  of 
his  face,  the  light  out  of  his  eyes — finally  saw 
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liim  go  off  in  a  dead  swoon.  Teldham  carried 
him  to  his  own  bed,  and  sent  for  a  doctor,  who 
peremptorily  forbade  any  notion  of  his  being 
moved  for  days.  **  It  might  cost  him  his  life,'* 
he  said.  And  Robert,  made  acquainted  with 
the  veto,  after  some  murmnring,  acquiesced  in 
it,  and  fell  back,  weak  and  wavering,  to  sleep. 

**  I  don't  like  your  friend's  symptoms,  Mr. 
Yeldham,"  said  Dr.  Mannering  to  Charley. 
"  Has  he  had  any  great  mental  strain  or  worry 
lately?  Ah !  I  thought  so.  Tm  afraid  there's 
very  little  doubt  that  bis  hearts  affected." 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

FAILURE. 

BoBEBT  could  not  leaye  Yeldham's  chambers 
for  several  days  after  the  astute  doctor  for  whom 
Charley  had  sent  had  hazarded  his  guess  about 
the  '^mental"  sources  of  his  patient's  illness;  and 
as  the  strictest  quiet  was  enjoined,  reference  to 
the  agitating  subject  of  Katharine  and  Mrs. 
Stanboume's  letter  had  to  be  strictly  avoided. 
Such  avoidance  was  much  less  difficult  than 
Yeldham  had  apprehended  it  would  be;  for 
Robert's  exhaustion  was  extreme,  and  he  readi- 
ly accepted  his  friend's  assurance  that  he  knew 
what  he  wished  to  have  done,  and  that  it  should 
be  done  without  any  delay. 

"  I've  sent  a  line  to  your  mother,  Robert,  and 
told  her  not  to  frighten  herself;  and  I've  had  a 
bed  pnt  ready  for  me  in  the  comer ;  so  you've 
nothing  to  do  and  nothing  to  think  about  except 
getting  well." 

*  *  And  Katharine  ?"  said  Robert,  with  a  yague, 
wan,  painful  smile. 

*'\Vell,  and  Katharine;  but  there's, nothing 
to  be  done  until  you  get  well — think  of  that,  my 
dear  fellow,  and  try — except  what  I  have  done, 
what  I  did  last  night  when  you  were  asleep." 

Robert's  hollow  eyes  questioned  him  eagerly. 

"I  wrote  to  Miss  Annie  Burton,*' said  Yeld- 
ham, sitting  down  by  the  bed,  "  telling  her  the 
circumstances  briefly,  and  entreating  her  to  give 
us  any  information  in  her  power.  I  assured  herf 
in  case  her  friend  should  have  reposed  any  con- 
fidence in  her,  either  as  to  her  residence  or 
otherwise,  which  she  might  hesitate  to  violate, 
that  no  attempt  would  be  made  to  control  Mrs. 
Streightley's  movements  in  any  way ;  that  the 
object  of  the  inquiry  was  to  rectify  a  misappre- 
hension on  her  part,  and  to  procure  some  relief 
of  mind  for  her  husband,  whom  her  departure, 
and  his  ignorance  of  what  had  become  of  her, 
had  nearly  killed.  I  said  that,  Bob ;  I  made  it 
strong ;  and,  indeed,  I  believe  it,  old  fellow." 

Robert  covered  his  face  with  his  hands  and 
groaned.  Yeldham  jumped  up  immediately,  at 
once  remembering  the  doctor's  injunctions. 

»*  This  will  never  do,"  he  said ;  "  I  must  leave 
yon,  Robert.  The  *demd  horrid  grind,*  you 
know!" 

"  We  have  only  to  wait,  then  ?**  said  Robert, 
wearily. 

**  Yes,  to  'wait  and  hope,'  as  Monte  Christo 


told  his  young  friends,"  said  Yeldham,  with  a 
very  poor  attempt  at  gnyety.  "  I'm  off  now,  to 
engage  in  an  interesting  question  about  Farmer 
Shepper ton's  ten-acre  meadow." 

During  the  few  following  days  the  grind  which 
Mr.  Charles  Yeldham  had  instituted  for  himself, 
and  had,  without  interruption  or  question,  kept 
up  for  several  years,  received  many  irruptions 
and  incursions  at  this  period  of  his  life,  was 
broken  in  upon  here,  and  suddenly  put  a  stop 
to  there,  in  a  manner  that  would  have  annoyed 
any  but  the  best-tempered  and  largest-hearted 
man  in  the  whole  world.  While  Robert  Streight- 
ley  lay  ill  in  his  bed,  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  Charley  Yeldham  could  remain  quiet,  por- 
ing over  his  law-papers,  without  running  in  now 
and  then  to  see  how  his  friend  was  getting  on ; 
whether  he  wanted  any  thing ;  whether  the  per- 
petual scratching  of  the  pen  disturbed  him; 
whether  the  preternatural  silence  did  not  drive 
him  mad;  and  other  queries,  such  as  men  in 
rude  health  propose  to  those  whom,  being  ill, 
they  take  to  be  fanciful.  Then  there  was  the 
doctor's  visit-,  the  consultation  afterward,  the 
getting  the  sick  man  to  acquiesce  in  all  the 
necessary  arrangements,  the  dispatch  of  Char- 
ley's lad  for  the  medicines,  and  a  hundred  other 
little  performances,  all  of  which  Charley  had  to 
take  part  in,  thus  giving  up  his  work  and  with- 
drawing himjself  from  his  desk.  He  did  not 
mind  so  very  much ;  for  Charles  Yeldham's  po- 
sition was  now  secured,  and  he  knew  that  the 
attorneys  must  await  his  pleasure.  His  was  no 
bumptious  self-conceit ;  he  had  won  his  spurs  in 
fairest  fight  and  by  hardest  exertion,  by  sheer 
determination  and  indomitable  energy ;  and  he 
was  as  incapable  of  affecting  a  deprecation  of 
his  legitimate  success  as  he  would  have  been  of 
swaggering  before  that  success  had  been  legiti- 
mately obtained.  So,  notwithstanding  his  in- 
nate love  of  work,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  tear- 
ing himself  from  ''treadmill"  to  attend  to  his 
friend,  whom  he  pitied  with  all  his  large  heart, 
with  a  profound  pity  which  had  long  ago  buried 
blame  out  of  sight. 

One  morning,  when  Robert  Streightley  was 
sitting  in  the  easy -chair  at  the  open  window 
looking  on  to  the  Thames,  gazing,  with  that 
calm,  uninterested  feeling  which  comes  to  us 
in  illness,  on  the  life  below — the  nursemaids 
and  valetudinarians  in  the  Temple  Gardens; 
the  squad  of  Inns-of-Court  volunteers  in  pri- 
vate clothes,  but  parrying  their  rifles,  being  pnt 
through  the  mysteries  of  company  drill  by  the 
attendant  sergeant;  the  steamboats  on  the  river, 
cutting  in  and  out  among  the  heavy  baiiges ;  the 
distant  bridges  crowded  with  traffic,  and  the 
shore  immediately  in  front  resonant  with  the 
work  of  the  Embankment — as  he  sat,  very  weak 
in  body,  very  anxious  in  mind — ^for  no  answer 
had  as  yet  come  to  Yeldham's  letter  to  Miss 
Burton  —  Charley  Yeldham  opened  the  door, 
and,  coming  up  to  him,  laid  his  hand  gently  on 
hb  shoulder,  and  asked  him  how  he  was. 

Robert  answered  that  he  was  better;  ''pro- 
gressing—quietly, he  thought  he  might  say." 
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''That's  good  hearing,  old  boyl  that's  glori- 
ous hearing!  Ton  certainly  have  more  color 
to-day,  and  yonr  eyes  are  brighter,  and  you 
look  more  yourself.  How  do  you  feel  about 
your  nerves  ?" 

"What  a  wonder  you  are,  Charley!  No 
other  man  in  the  world  would  ask  such  a  ques- 
tion, knowing  perfectly  that  if  my  nerves  were 
in  a  queer  state,  there  is  nothing  so  likely  to 
knock  them  over  as  being  asked  after  them. 
However,  they're  tolerably  right,  thank  God! 
Why?" 

"  Well,  I  sappose  it  was  a  very  stupid  ques- 
tion, and  I'm  not  about  to  mend  it  by  what  I'm 
going  to  say  now.  I  was  going  to  say,  if  your 
nerves  are  tolerably  right,  and  you  feel  decently 
strong  and  able  to  bear  it,  there's  somebody  in 
the  sitting-room — Good  God,  Robert !" 

He  might  well  exclaim,  for  Robert  Streight- 
ley  had  fallen  forward  on  the  table,  his  face 
ghastly  pale,  his  hand  shaking  and  trembling, 
his  voice,  sunk  to  a  whisper,  muttering,  '*  Has 
she  come  at  last  ?  has  she  come  ?" 

"No,  no,  my  dear  fellow — a  thousand  times 
no.  Compose  yonrself,  for  heaven's  sake.  What 
a  tremendous  ass  I  am  in  any  matter  like  this — 
sure  to  make  a  mess  of  it !  No,  no,  there's  no 
'  she'  there  at  all — only  an  old  friend  of  mine 
and  an  acquaintance  of  yours ;  and  I  thought, 
if  you  were  well  enough,  you  might  like  to  see 
him.  I  may  as  well  tell  yon  at  once  it's  Gor- 
don Frere." 

Streightley  started  as  though  ho  had  been  cut 
by  a  whip,  seemed  about  to  speak,  hesitated  for 
a  moment,  and  finally  said,  "111  come  in  and 
see  him  at  once." 

"You  will?"  said  Charley  Yeldham,  over- 
joyed beyond  measure;  "you  will?  That's 
drst-rate.     I'm  delighted,  Robert." 

"  Why  should  I  not  ?"  said  Streightley.  "If 
he  were  to  refuse  to  see  me,  I  could  understand 
that  well  enough ;  bnt  now  when  I,  who— and 
I'm  determined  that  I  won't  let  slip  "this  oppor- 
tunity of  telling  him — " 

"  Robert,  Robert,  what  nonsense  you're  talk- 
ing I  Frere,  of  course,  like  all  the  rest  of  the 
world,  has  heard  of  Mrs.  Streightley's  departure, 
and  as  he  has  a  tolerably  clear  head,  he  might 
be  of  use  in  our  difficulties ;  but  as  for  going 
back  into  by-gones,  I  forbid  it  utterly.  Now, 
will  you  see  him  or  not?" 

"  Give  me  your  arm,  Charley,  old  fellow,  and 
help  me  into  the  other  room  at  once." 

The  few  days'  illness,  with  all  the  suffering 
and  suspense  which  had  preceded  it,  had  had  a 
grievous  effect  on  Robert  Streightley's  appear- 
ance, so  that  Gordon  Frere — usually  impassive, 
as  society  required  him— gave  a  great  start  when 
he  saw  him  entering  the  room  leaning  on  Yeld- 
ham's  arm,  and,  hastily  advancing,  took  him  by 
the  hand  and  murmured  a  few  words  of  kind- 
ness and  sympathy.  Robert  Streightley  was  in 
a  very  weak  state  still ;  his  eyes  filled  with  tears, 
and  the  pressure  with  which  he  endeavored  to 
return  Frere's  manual  greeting  was  a  very  feeble 
one. 


"Now  sit  down,  Gordon,  here,  close  by 
Streightley — for  we  mustn't  let  him  exert  him- 
self too  soon  after  his  illness — and  let  us  have  a 
quiet  talk,"  said  Charley  Yeldham.  "  Our  friend 
Frere  is  an  old  friend  of  mine,  as  you  know — 
and — well — what  the  world  talks  of,  you  know 
— in  fact,  he's  heard  the  story  of  Mrs.  Streight- 
ley, and — having  known  her  and  taken  some 
interest  in  her — he  has  come,  hearing  you  were 
here,  to  inquire  for  you,  and  ask  what  news  we 
have  of  her.  I've  told  him  what  I  know — what 
w^e  all  know ;  but  as  for  particulars.  Lord  help 
us,  who  could  give  them  ?" 

"Our  dear  old  Charley  here,"  said  Grordon 
Frere,  "puts  in  Ms  own  peculiar  way — which 
of  course  you  knlr,  Mr.  Streightley,  as  well  as 
or  better  than  I — the  state  of  affairs.  I  heard 
at  the  time  of  what  had  happened ;  but  I,  like 
every  one  else,  I  suppose,  expected  it  would  all 
blow  over  in  a  few  days.  I  should  have  liked 
to  have  seen  you  then,  and  tried  to  cheer  yon 
up,  but  I  thought  it  better  not.  However,  as 
my  wife  sees  a  good  deal  of  your  sister,  we  have 
heard  that  things  are  not  as  we  hoped  they  would 
have  been ;  and  yesterday  I  heard  of  your  ill- 
ness, so  I  have  come,  having  long  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  Mrs.  Streightley's  acquaintance,  and  hav- 
ing— if  you  will  permit  me  to  say  so— a  great 
esteem  for  yon,  to  ask  Yeldham  if  I  could  be  of 
any  assistance  in  the  matter." 

The  old  courtly  manner — how  well  Robert 
remembered  it!  As  Gordon  Frere  spoke  to 
him,  he  saw  him  taking  leave  of  Katharine  on 
horseback  in  the  Park,  bending  over  her  in  the 
opera-box,  whispering  to  her  at  the  Botanical 
Gardens,  in  that  happy  time  now  so  far  away. 
He  remained  perfectly  quiet,  thinking  over  this 
for  a  minute  or  two;  then  he  said,  in  a  deep 
voice,  and  with  his  eyes  cast  down, 

"  No  one  has  a  stronger  claim  to  confidence 
in  this  matter  than  Mr.  Frere." 

Gordon  looked  astonished,  both  at  the  words 
and  the  solemn  tone  in  which  Streightley  spoke : 
but  Charles  Yeldham  interposed,  nervously, 

' '  Yes,  yes,  of  course.  Gordon  is  an  old  friend 
of  the  Guyon  family  —  known  Miss  Guyon  — 
Mrs.  Streightley,  that  is  to  say — since — ever  so 
long." 

"Not  merely  on  that  account,  but  on  an- 
other—" 

* '  For  God's  sake,  Streightley !  You're  weak 
and  ill,  and  not  yourself—" 

"  My  dear  Charley  Yeldham,  I'm  weak — and 
ill — and — well,  not  my  former  self,  at  all  events ; 
but  I  can  not  see  that  you  are  justified  in  stop- 
ping me  in  what  I  was  about  to  say." 

"But  did  you  not  promise  me?" 

"  Certainly  not.  I  came  into  this  room  with 
the  full  intention  of  saying  what  I  am  now  go- 
ing to  say.  When  Mr.  Frere  knows  that  the 
saying  it  will  have  given  me  relief— and  I  need 
relief— I  think  he  will  comprehend  my  anxiety 
on  the  point." 

Frere  glanced  from  one  to  the  other  in  mute 
amazement.  He  was  not  what  is  generally 
called  "quick  at  taking  things,"  and  this  dia- 
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loguc  was  unintelligible  to  him.  Robert  con- 
tinued : 

"You  are  aware,  Mr.  Frere,  that  Mrs.  Streight- 
ley  has  long  left  her  home,  and  that,  as  yet,  we 
are  unhappily  in  ignorance  where  she  may  be  ?" 

"I  had  heard  so,  to  my  very  great  regret." 

"But  you  can  not  be  aware  of  what  is  really 
the  fact — that  you  are  to  a  great  extent  impli- 
cated in  her  departure." 

"I?     Mr.  Streightley— '* 

*  *  Hear  me  out.  Our  good  friend  here  thinks 
I  am  in  the  wrong  in  entering  into  this  story  to 
you." 

"I  don't  see  the  necessity  for  it,"  growled 
Charley  Ycldham.  A 

**  Very  likely  not ;  but  thS  you  have  not  car- 
ried the  w^ght  about  in  your  bosom  for  montlis, 
or  you  would  hail  such  a  chance  of  relief  with 
delight.  A  chance  indeed ;  but  I  have  often 
contemplated  seeking  you,  and  telling  you  what 
you  are  now  about  to  learn.  I  am  fortunate 
indeed  in  an  opportunity  offered  by  your  kind- 
ness." He  was  speaking  clearly  and  steadily 
now,  so  ho  spoke  until  the  end.  **Mr.  Frere, 
I  owe  you  an  explanation  of  my  last  remark  to 
you,  and  Fm  proceeding  to  give  it ;  but  you  will 
have  to  pardon  my  feebleness  and  give  me  time. 
You  were  acquainted  with  Miss  Guyon  long  be- 
fore I  was  introduced  to  her?" 

"Iwas." 

"And  —  I  am  speaking  to  you  frankly  of 
yonreelf ;  you  shall  see  how  frankly  I  will  speak 
of  myself  presently — and  you  admired  her  very 
much?" 

"I  thought—I  think,"  said  Frere,  after  an 
instant*s  hesitation,  "that  there  never  was  a 
more  beautiful  woman." 

"Nor  a  more  heartless  one,  I  suppose  you 
would  add.  That  woman,  as  you  imagine,  fool- 
ed you  to  the  top  of  your  heart ;  gave  you  every 
encouragement  to  seek  her  hand;  and  when 
you  did  so,  frankly  and  honorably,  deliberately 
threw  you  over  for  the  richer  prize  which  came 
in  her  way." 

"  Mr.  Streightley,"  said  Frere,  in  an  earnest 
voice,  "I'm  sure  you  must  have  some  very 
strong  motive,  or  you  would  never  touch  upon 
a  subject  which  must  be  so  painful  to  both  of 
us." 

"  I  have  a  strong  motive,  sir,  as  you  will 
speedily  find.  Your  calls  were  unnoticed,  your 
letters  disregarded,  your  honorable  and  manly 
fiffer  rejected,  almost  with  contempt.  Shortly 
afterward  Miss  G  uyon  was  married  to  me.  Now, 
Mr.  Frere,  I  am  coming  to  my  point.  Katha- 
rine Ijruyon's  rejection  of  you  and  her  accept- 
ance of  me  were  alike  the  result  of  a  base  con- 
spiracy against  you  and  her.  In  matters  con- 
cerning you  she  was  hoodwinked  and  deceived  j 
your  visits  were  not  mentioned  to  her ;  your  let- 
ters were  kept  back  from  her.  The  very  offer 
of  your  hand  she  never  received,  and,  until  the 
day  of  her  faij^er's  death,  she  was  in  ignorance 
of  its  having  been  made."  i 

Gordon  Frere  had  started  back  at  the  begin- 
mng  of  this  diselosnre,  and  now  sat  staring  I 


wildly,  scarcely  able  to  comprehend  what  he 
had  heard.  After  a  pause  he  said,  "Crood 
God,  how  awful!  And  by  whom  was  this 
treachery  perpetrated?" 

"  By  two  men,  one  of  whom  has  gone  to  his 
account,  with  all  his  imperfections  on  his  head ; 
while  the  other,  mercifully  spared  so  far  to  re- 
pent and  make  such  atonement  as  lies  in  his 
power,  is  before  you." 

At  these  words  Gordon  Frere  started  from  his 
chair ;  for  an  instant  remained  erect,  taking  no 
heed  of  Yeldham's  hands  outstretched  in  warn- 
ing ;  then,  as  his  eyes  fell  on  Streightley's  worn 
and  haggard  face,  he  sank  quietly  back  into  his 
seat. 

"  I  can  fully  understand  what  yon  must  feel, 
Mr.  Frere,"  said  Robert,  "and  I  shall  shrink 
from  nothing  you  may  say  to  me.  But  there  is 
a  little  more  to  be  told  yet,  and  I  may  as  well 
finish  it.  I  said  that  you  were  somehow  con- 
cerned in  my  wife's  fiight,  and  what  I  meant 
was  this.  Her  discovery  of  this  plot,  the  rage 
and  humiliation  which  she  felt  at  having  been 
made  one  of  its  victims,  led  her  to  leave  her 
home.  I  am  confident  she  had  no  other  mo- 
tive. She — "  Robert  stopped  for  a  moment, 
and  then  continued :  "I  can't  say  much  more. 
I'm  not  strong  yet,  and — I  only  wanted  you  to 
know  that  my  crime  has  not  been  unpunished. 
God  knows  my  share  in  that  miserable  compact 
has  never  been  absent  from  my  thoughts,  and 
now  retribution  has  overtaken  me." 

He  ceased  speaking,  and  leaned  back  in  his 
chair,  faint  and  pale.  Nor  was  Gordon  Frere 
much  less  pallid  as  he  rose  and  said, 

"I'm  taken  so  aback  by  all  this,  that  I  can 
say  nothing  at  this  instant.  I  want  ten  min- 
utes by  myself  to  collect  my  thoughts.  Char- 
ley, give  me  your  key;  I'll  go  into  the  Gardens 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  I'll  come  back  to 
you." 

Although  the  Temple  Gardens  were  Mr. 
Ycldham's  favorite  and  only  exercising  ground, 
and  although  Gordon  Frere,  in  the  old  days, 
lazily  lounging  out  of  the  window  with  his  pipe 
in  his  mouth,  had  often  seen  his  friend  tearing 
round  and  round  them,  doing  his  constitutional 
in  the  intervals  of  "  treadmill,"  it  is  probable 
that  the  young  man  himself  had  not  been  in 
them  more  than  half  a  dozen  times  in  his  life, 
and  knew  nothing  of  their  various  beauties. 
Ceitain  it  is  that  he  saw  nothing  of  them  on  the 
present  occasion.  He  walked  among  the  nurse- 
maids and  the  town -made  children,  and  the 
misanthropes  and  the  valetudinarians,  but  ho 
saw  none  of  them.  He  saw  the  staircase  at 
Mrs.  Pendar^'is's  house,  and  the  conservatory 
and  the  landing,  and  Katharine  with  her  head 
bent  down,  listening  to  his  soft  familiar  phrases 
— which  are  not,  indeed,  the  language  of  love, 
but  which  form  such  a  pleasant  prelude  to  it. 
He  saw  the  saucy  toss  of  the  head  with  which 
she  would  greet  his  late  arrival  in  society  where 
they  had  arranged  to  meet,  and  that  half-bash- 
ful, half-earnest  look  in  her  eyes  when  they 
were  about  to  part.     Gordon  EYere's  heart  beat 
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very  rapidly  as  he  thought  of  these  things,  and 
he  hit  his  lip  impatiently ;  but  he  was  a  thor- 
ongh  nineteenth-centary  man,  with  a  horror  of 
giving  expression  to  or  even  indulging  in  any 
strong  feelings,  and  he  had  long  outlived  the 
boyish  passion  for  Katharine  which  had  glori- 
fied that  past  time.  Ills  pride  was  sharply  hurt, 
and  the  gentlemanly  sense  of  honor  which  alone 
among  a  man's  feelings  the  nineteenth-century 
code  does  not  require  him  to  repress,  revolted 
against  the  story  he  had  just  heard  from  the 
shatteried  invalid  within  there.  How  right  he 
had  been,  when  he  first  heard  from  Hester  of 
Katharine*s  flight,  and  had  instinctively  justified 
her,  eren  though  he  then  believed  she  had 
treated  him  so  badly!  So,  while  he  was  re- 
garding her  as  a  jilt,  she  was  thinking  that  he 
had  basely  trifled  with  her.  I'oor  Katharine  I 
he  pitied  her.  Did  he  pity  himself?  Well,  not 
much ;  it  was  oyer — the  glamour  was  gone,  and 
he  was  none  the  worse ;  but  she,  sold  to  this 
man — a  poor  man  now — homeless,  self-exiled, 
with  burning  anger  in  her  proud  heart.  He 
never  for  a  moment  thought  of  the  possibility 
that  Katharine  might  loye  him,  Gordon  Frere ; 
still  something  he  did  not  pause  to  analyze  told 
him  she  did  not — that  the  dream  was  over  for 
her  as  for  him.  The  waking  was  very  different 
though.  Father  and  husband  lost ;  home  and 
position  forfeited ;  a  wanderer,  and  poor,  Kath- 
arine Guyon  was  all  this.  How  bright  was  his 
own  fate  in  comparison !  Mr.  Guyon*s  part  in 
the  transaction  galled  him.  He  had  so  hearti- 
ly despised  the  dressy,  boasting,  foppish,  frivo- 
lous, false  old  man,  and  had  so  often  laughed 
at  his  little  tricks  and  cheateries,  that  to  have 
been  so  thoroughly,  so  completely  done  by  him 
was,  even  in  such  distant  retrospect,  decidedly 
humiliating  and  unpleasant.  Ho  had  that  let- 
ter somewhere,  with  its  infernal  hypocritical 
condolence,  and  its  coolly  impudent  messages 
from  Katharine.  All  a  lie,  was  it — infernal  old 
scoundrel!  Dead  though,  that  must  be  re- 
membered, even  in  the  upmost  scorn  and  anger. 
And  Streightley,  how  he  pitied  him  !  The  man 
knew  so  little  of  the  world,  and  Guyon  had  made 
him  so  completely  his  tool.  lie  liked  Robert, 
and  all  the  more  since  Hester  had  behaved  so 
ill  about  it  all.  He  wished  now  he  had  seen 
him  at  once,  when  this  happened — had  not  been 
kept  back  by  any  fear  of  Hester's  "queerness," 
as  he  called  it.  Things  had  never  been  quite 
comfortable  between  them  since,  and  he  had 
avoided  the  subject.  But  now  why  should  he 
be  angry  with  this  poor  broken  fellow,  who  had 
lost  Katharine  too,  if  it  came  to  that  ?  No ;  he 
pitied  him,  and  he  would  help  him  to  the  best 
of  his  ability,  and  now  he  would  go  and  tell 
him  so. 

Such  is  a  rapid  riaumi  of  Mr.  Gordon  Frere*s 
thoughts  as  he  walked  round  the  Temple  Gar- 
dens, and  such  was  the  conclusion  at  which  he 
arrived  before  ho  again  entered  his  friend's 
rooms. 

He  walked  straight  up  to  the  chair  in  which 
Robert  Streightley  sat,  and,  taking  his  thin,  wan 


hand,  said,  **  Tve  thought  carefully  over  all  that 
you  have  told  me,  Mr.  Streightley,  and  the  re- 
sult is,  that,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  mat- 
ter is  put  away  and  buried  forever.  It  shall 
never  be  mentioned  by  me  again,  and  I  think  I 
may  say  it  shall  never  rise  in  my  mind  to  your 
prejudice.  The  only  thing  that  I  will  say  about 
it  is,  that  I  am  glad  I  have  heard  this  explana- 
tion, because  by  it  Miss — Mrs.  Streightley  is 
freed  from  the  suspicion  of  double-dealing  and 
— ^well,  I  must  say  it — heartlessness,  which  at 
one  time  I  attached  to  her.  And  now,"  said 
Gordon,  changing  the  tone  of  his  voice,  and  lay- 
ing his  hand  kindly  on  Streightley*s  shoulder — 
*'now  we  must  devote  all  our  energies  to  find- 
ing her  and  bringing  her  back.  I*m  sure,  when 
she  hears  that  I  have — I  mean  when.6he  knows 
that  you've  told  me  all— and— yourself  so  ill — 
and— that  she'll  give  in  at  once — eh,  Charley?" 

**My  dear  fellow,  I  agree  with  you  entirely; 
I  have  very  little  doubt  that  if  we  could  commu- 
nicate with  Mrs.  Streightley,  who  is  a  particular, 
ly  sensible  woman,  all  might  be  arranged  hap- 
pily at  once.     But  the  difficulty  is  to  find  her." 

**  Have  you  no  clew  ?'* 

"We  had  not  until  quite  recently ;  and  even 
what  we  now  have  is  very  slight  indeed."  Then 
Yeldham  repeated  to  Frere  all  that  has  been  al- 
ready told  respecting  Mrs.  Stanbourne's  letter, 
and  that  which  he  had  written  to  Miss  Burton. 

"  She  has  not  yet  answered  my  letter,"  ho 
went  on  to  say,  w^ith  a  glance  of  significant  anx- 
iety at  Robert,  which  Gordon  understood.  "But 
she  may  be  away  from  Paris." 

"Certainly,"  said  Frere;  "nothing  more 
likely.  She  may  have  gone  home,  you  know, 
and  the  people  at  the  convent  may  have  sent  on 
the  letter.  We  must  not  be  discouraged  by  a 
little  delay,  must  we,  eh,  Charley  ?" 

"Oh  dear,  no,"  said  Yeldham;  "there  is 
nothing  to  be  discouraged  about.  We  must 
have  patience,  and  Robert  must  gain  strength. 
Suppose  we  got  a  letter  now,  and  knew  where 
she  is,  he  wouldn't  be  fit  to  go  to  her. " 

"  Oh  yes  I  would !"  cried  Robert.  "  I  should 
get  strength  for  that.  Be  sure  of  me,  so  far  as 
that  goes." 

"Well,  well,  we  will  discuss  that  when  the 
time  comes,"  said  Yeldham,  who  was  impatient 
for  the  termination  of  this  agitating  interview. 
"And  now,  Gordon,  I'm  going  to  turn  you  out." 

"All  right,  old  fellow,"  said  Gordon,  cheer- 
fully. "  I'll  soon  come  and  see  you  again,  Mr. 
Streightley ;  meantime,  if  you  have  any  good 
news,  you'll  let  me  have  the  pleasure  of  sharing 
it.  I  understand  now  why  Yeldham  has  never 
spoken  much  of  you  to  me  ;  but  that's  all  over, 
is  it  not  ?"  And  the  handsome,  happy  yonng 
man  held  out  his  hand,  with  all  the  irresistible 
grace  of  his  peculiar  manner,  to  Robert,  who 
clasped  it  fervently  in  his  poor  thin  fingers. 
Yeldham  left  the  room  with  Gordon,  and  the 
two  held  a  brief  colloquy  on  the  landing. 

"  Will  you  find  her,  do  you  think  ?" 

"  I  fear  not.     If  ever  a  determined  woman 

lived,  she  is  that  woman.     And  he  has  no  hold 
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on  her— no  knowledge  of  ber  past,  no  intimacy 
with  her  intimates." 

**She  hadn't  any,  I  believe,"  said  Gordon. 
«*  I  don't  think  she'  had  a  friend  in  the  world. 
She  was  dangerous,  you  see,  being  so  handsome 
and  so  poor ;  and  her  father  was  so  deuced  dis- 
reputable. Did  she  make  many  friends  since 
her  maiTiage  ?*' 

"  I  fancy  not ;  I  never  heard— except  Mrs. 
Frere." 

"Oh,  she  knows  nothing  about  her,"  said 
Gordon,  hurriedly.  "Good-by,  Charley.  Go 
back  to  the  poor  fellow;  he  wants  you." 

Gordon  Frere  had  taken  a  step  down  the  stairs, 
and  Yeldham's  hand  was  on  the  door,  when  the 
former  turned  and  came  back. 

"  By  Jove,  Charley,"  he  said, "  I  was  jnst  go- 
ing away  without  telling  you  one  of  the  princi- 
pal things  I  came  to  say.  That  fellow  Thack- 
cr,  you  know,  he  manages  all  Hester's  business 
■^as  far  as  she  allows  any  one  but  herself  to 
manage  it,  that  is  to  say — and  very  well  he  does 
it,  I  fancy.  However,  that's  not  the  news,  and 
this  is.  She  gave  him  a  lot  of  money  to  invest 
on  one  occasion,  and  he  invested  it,  it  appears, 
in  a  thingummy — a  loan — you  know  what  I 
mean — where  you  get  the  place  if  you  aro  not 
paid  up  to  time." 

"Yes;  a  mortgage.     Go  on,  Gordon." 

"Well,  then,  a  mortgage  on  Middlemeadft; 
and  of  course,  then,  you  know,  Streightley 
smashed ;  and  tl;e  end  of  it  is,  Middlemcads  be- 
longs to  us — to  her,  I  mean — and  she  wants  to  go 
and  live  there  when  the  season's  over.  Deuced 
unpleasant,  isn't  it,  Yeldham  ?  especially  after 
the  story  that  poor  fellow  has  just  told  us ;  looks 
as  if  I  did  it  out  of  spite  to  Katharine.  I  can't 
explain  to  Hester;  and  there's  no  reasonable 
reason  why  she  shouldn't  have  the  place,  is 
there,  Charley  ?  'Pon  my  life,  I  don't  know 
what  to  do." 

''It's  a  strange  coincidence,  Gordon,  and 
that's  all  that  can  be  said  about  it.  And,  after 
all,  it  is  only  strange  to  us  three,  because  only 
we  know  that  it  is  a  coincidence  fit  all.  To 
other  people  Mrs.  Frere  is  much  more  strictly 
allied  with  the  Streightleys  than  you  are.  As 
for  Robert,  he  won't  mind  it  in  the  least ;  he 
never  thinks  about  the  place.  He  was  eager 
enough  about  it,  poor  fellow,  when  he  and  I  saw 
it  first,  but  I  don't  think  it  ever  costs  him  a 
thought  or  a  regret  now.  Ton  may  go  and  live 
there  without  a  scruple,  take  my  word  for  that." 

"Do  you  really  think  so,  Charley?  That's 
very  nice  indeed,  and  a  great  relief;  for  I  would 
not  hurt  Streightley  for  the  world.  Good-by 
again." 

He  ran  down  stairs  gayly,  and  his  friend  stood 
for  a  minute  looking  after  him,  thinking  of  the 
story  that  had  been  told  to  him,  thinking  of  his 
own  confidences  about  Katharine  in  the  very 
same  room,  and  wondering  at,  a  little  envying, 
perhaps  a  little  despising,  his  invincible  light- 
heartedness. 

There  was  something  odd,  he  thought,  about 
the  Middlemeads  transaction.     He  had  never 


heard  Robert  mention  the  mortgagee's  being 
Mrs.  Frere ;  but  he  wonld  say  nothing  about  it; 
it  might  agitate  him.  So  he  dismissed  the  mat- 
ter from  his  mind,  and  went  cheerfully  back  to 
Robert,  whom  he  found  pale  and  depressed,  and 
willing  to  talk  only  of  the  one  engrossing  topic 
— when  an  answer  mnst  surely  come  from  Miss 
Burton. 

"  What  a  fine  fellow  he  is !"  Robert  thought, 
sadly,  in  Yeldham's  absence,  as  he  reviewed 
Frere's  conduct  in  their  interview.  "  How  no- 
bly generous  and  forgiving !  What  a  contrast  to 
me  !  And  yet  he  can  not  have  loved  her  aa  I 
loved  her,  or  no  generosity  could  avail  to  make 
him  pardon  the  man  who  robbed  him  of  her. 
Ah  I  no ;  who  could  over  love  her  as  it  is  my 
torment,  my  punishment,  and  yet  my  life,  my 
pride  to  love  her?" 

A  few  hours  more,  and  suspense,  so  far  as  the 
clew  with  which  Mrs.  Stanbonme  had  furnished 
Robert  was  concerned,  was  ended.  The  follow- 
ing morning  brought  a  letter  to  Mr.  Yeldham 
from  Miss  Burton,  written,  not  from  Paris,  bnt 
from  an  obscure  village  in  the  Pyrenees,  where 
a  religious  house  of  the  order  to  which  she  be- 
longed had  lately  been  established.  Its  con- 
tents were  conclusive.  She  had  never  heard 
from  or  of  Katharine  from  the  time  she  had  re- 
ceived the  intimation  of  her  marriage ;  she  had 
it  not  in  her  power  to  afford  the  slightest  in- 
formation or  assistance,  beyond  writing  to  the 
superior  of  her  former  convent  in  Paris,  and 
entreating  her,  should  Mrs.  Streightley  make 
inquiry  there  for  her,  to  detain  her  if  possible, 
but  in  any  case  to  communicate  with  her  friends. 
She  expressed  the  liveliest  concern  and  inqui- 
etude concerning  Katharine,  and  the  deepest 
regret  for  her  own  inability  to  help  in  this  sore 
strait. 

Profound  discouragement  fell  npon  the  friends 
when  they  had  read  this  letter;  nevertheless, 
Robert  bore  the  disappointment  better  than 
Yeldham  expected.  He  had  a  settled  sense  of 
the  sin  he  had  committed  npon  him,  and  a  re- 
signed conviction  that  the  punishment  was  not  to 
be  escaped  or  lessened.  The  uttermost  farthing 
was  to  be  the  sum  of  the  payment  to  be  exacted 
from  him ;  he  did  not  rebel  against  the  convic- 
tion he  suffered.  "  I  will  never  give  np  seeking 
her,  though  I  don't  believe  I  shall  ever  see  her 
face  again,"  he  would  say  to  Yeldham,  when  his 
friend  strove  to  encourage  him,  to  exhort  him  to 
a  hope  he  himself  was  far  from  feeling. 

Yeldham  answered  Miss  Burton^  letter, 
thanking  her  warmly  for  her  good  wishes,  and 
the  precaution  she  had  taken  in  their  behalf; 
and  then  he  had  nothing  more  to  do— -the  weary 
waiting  had  to  be  resumed. 

Many  were  the  councils  held  by  the  three 
friends,  as  the  days,  which  resembled  each  other 
only  too  closely  to  him,  to  whom  not  one  of  them 
brought  hope  or  relief,  passed  by.  Robert  had 
returned  to  Brixton  shortly  after  the  arrival  of 
Miss  Burton's  letter,  and  had  improved  since 
then  in  health.     The  demands  of  society  on 
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Grotdon  Frere  were  not  quite  bo  insatiable  as  in 
his  bachelor  days,  and  many  a  long  summer 
evening  found  the  friends  tc^ther,  sometimes 
on  the  river,  sometimes  in  some  quiet  country 
nook  a  little  railway -ran  from  town,  and  se- 
eluded  as  a  desert,  but  oftener  still  in  Yeldham's 
chambers. 

Robert  was  a  busy  man  again  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, though  now  he  worked  for  others,  in  a 
subordinate  position,  which  seemed  to  hurt  his 
pride  but  little,  if  at  all.  "  I  can*t  live  in  idle- 
ness on  my  mother,  Charley,*'  he  said ;  "  and — 
and,  if  I  never  see  her  face  again" — that  sen- 
tence in  her  letter  haunted  him — '*!  should 
like  to  leave  her  something." 

Charles  Yeldham  encouraged  Robert  in  these 
resolves,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him 
become  more  tranquil  and  cheerful  when  with 
him.  He  had  always  the  gratification  of  know- 
ing that  to  others  he  never  afforded  an  indica- 
tion of  the  suffering  of  his  mind. 

"You  are  clear,  then,  Charley," said  Gordon 
Frere  on  one  occasion,  when  he  had  ''run  up 
to  town"  from  Middlemeads — they  were  living 
there  now,  and  it  was  late  in  the  autumn — 
*'  you  are  clear,  then,  that  there  is  nothing,  pos- 
itively nothing  to  be  done?  She  is  certainly 
not  within  the  limits  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
for  I  am  confident  we  have  fished  out  every 
mortal  creature  she  ever  knew,  intimately  or 
slightly,  and  no  one  has  heard  of  her  directly  pr 
indirectly." 

"I  am  perfectly  clear  on  that  point,  Gordon. 
The  case  stands  thus:  we  have  exhausted  all 
private  sources  of  information  known  to  us,  and 
must  now  wait  until  some  others  discover  tliem- 
selves.  Mrs.  Stanbourne  is  keenly  interested  in 
our  success,  and  she  has  access  to  such  foreign 
information  as  we  could  not  command.  The 
only  other  likely  clew  is  that  secured  to  us,  in 
case  of  its  usefulness,  by  Miss  Burton.  I  have 
always  maintained  that  this  was  not  a  case  for 
detective  work;  because,  in  the  first  place,  it 
would  not  avail ;  and,  in  the  second,  Katharine 
never  would  pardon  the  employment  of  such 
means.  The  fatal  loss  of  time  nt  first — the  only 
time  in  which  detective  work  is  ever  good  for 
any  thing — disposes  of  that  resource,  if  no  other 
objection  existed.  Robert,  Lady  Henmarsh,  and 
myself  having  concluded,  most  naturally,  that 
she  had  gone  to  Mrs.  Stanbourne,  the  trail  was 
effectually  lost  before  we  knew  that  we  were 
mistaken.  She  had  more  than  time  to  hide 
herself  long  before  it  ever  occurred  to  us  that 
she  intended  concealment  ;*  for  you  must  re- 
member, Gordon,  the  desperate  defiance  of  her 
letter  to  Robert  by  no  means  necessarily  im- 
plied that." 

"You  are  sure  she  hai^o  other  friends 
abroad  but  Mrs.  Stanbourne  and  Miss  Burton 
—no  friends  among  foreigners,  I  mean  ?" 

"Quite  certain.  Lady  Henmarsh  knows; 
and,  indeed,  Katharine  had  told  Robert  herself 
that  she  had  never  been  abroad  for  more  than  a 
fortnight,  or  farther  than  Paris,  till  their  mar- 
riage^  and  she  knew  no  foreigners.'* 


*'  Where  did  they  go  to  after  the  marriage  ?" 
asked  Gordon. 

"To  Switzerland.  But  they  returned  very 
soon,  and  did  very  little  tourist  business,  I  fan- 
cy, for  Katharine  had  a  severe  illness  at  Mar- 
tigny  which  upset  all  their  plans.  No,  no, 
there's  not  a  chance  in  that  direction.  Robert 
and  I  have  not  left  an  incident  undiscussed,  not 
a  speculation  untried." 

And  they  believed  so.  But  one  individual 
connected  with  their  stay  at  Martigny  had  en- 
tirely escaped  Robert's  memory  and  mention. 
Had  he  remembered  Dr.  Hudson,  however,  it 
would  never  have  occurred  to  him  that  in  that 
direction  any  help  could  lie.  He  knew  nothing 
of  the  profession  and  the  promise  with  which 
the  doctor  and  his  beautiful  patient  had  parted. 

So,  like  the  children  in  their  games  of  hide- 
and-seek,  Gordon  had  unconsciously  strayed 
near  to  the  concealed  treasure  of  knowledge 
when  ho  asked  his  careless  question,  but  had 
wandered  away  again — no  hint  given,  no  warn- 
ing cry,  "  You  burn  I  you  bum  1" 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

HESTER  IN  POBSESStON. 

• 

Time  went  on,  and  Robert  Streightley  re- 
^  ceived  no  fresh  intelligence  to  guide  him  to  the 
one  object  for  which  he  now  cared  to  live.  The 
terrible  disappointment  of  the  hopes  inspired  by 
the  only  suggestion  he  had  received  had  utterly 
prostrated  him  ;  and  now,  even  the  revived  con- 
viction that  news  of  her  must  come  in  some  way 
— that,  though  he  might  never  see  her  again, 
this  cloud  of  absolute  ignorance  of  her  fate  must 
drift  away,  had  yielded  to  the  slow  influence  of 
the  passing  days.  Charles  Yeldham  had  suc- 
ceeded in  inducing  him  to  be  calm  and  quiet ; 
in  convincing  him  that  no  means  of  discovering 
what  he  wanted  to  find  out  should  be  neglected ; 
and  that  the  best  way  to  insure  success  was  to 
allow  some  time  to  elapse,  after  which  Katha- 
rine's  precautions  would  probably  relax  of  them- 
selves. Robert  knew  his  friend's  zeal  and  fidel-  * 
ity ;  and  in  his  depressed  state  of  mind,  and 
weakened  condition  of  bodily  health,  he  was 
obliged,  and  thankful,  to  rest  in  that  knowledge 
and  security,  not  indeed  from  his  sorrow,  but 
from  exertion  on  his  own  part.  He  had  once 
more  begun  to  tax  his  intellectual  energies  by 
application  to  business,  and  the  former  habits  of 
his  life  were  regaining  their  dominion  over  him. 
He  had  resumed  his  residence  in  his  mother's 
house  at  Brixton  without  the  smallest  regret  for 
the  luxurious  abode  he  had  quitted.  He  had 
regarded  all  the  surroundings  of  the  brief  period 
of  display  and  luxury  which  had  succeeded  to 
his  marriage  with  perfect  indifference  on  his 
own  account,  and  now  he  forget  them.  He  was 
to  all  outward  appearance,  in  habits  and  tastes, 
the  same  man  who  had  gone  City-wards  from 
the  same  house,  year  after  year,  before  the 
brilliant  interruption;  the  difference  was  on- 
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seen,  nndiscemible  by  any  eyes  but  those  of  the 
Father  of  Spirits. 

It  is  probable  that  at  this  time  Mrs.  Streight- 
ley  was  as  happy  as  she  had  ever  been  in  all  her 
blameless  bat  uninteresting  life.  She  did  not 
care  mnch  abont  public  repute  except  in  the 
sense  of  the  impugnment  of  commercial  hon- 
esty, and  as  Robert's  character  stood  as  high  as 
ever,  in  spite  of  his  pecuniary  disasters,  she 
cared  not  at  all  that  the  world  should  talk  about 
his  domestic  affairs.  The  world  which  did  so 
talk  was  not  her  world.  Brixton  and  Clapham, 
the  Pratts  and  the  Perkinses,  the  "  connection,'* 
and  the  ministers  thereof,  said  little  about  the 
separation  between  her  son  and  his  beautiful 
"  high-flying"  wife,  and  that  little  had  a  consol- 
atory tendency ;  for  these  good  people  seemed  to 
think  Robert's  eternal  prospects  improved  by 
the  occurrence,  and  it  was  no  part  of  their  creed 
to  trouble  themselves  abont  those  of  Katharine. 
The  old  lady  had  her  son  with  her  again  ;  the 
former  routine  was  resumed :  if  Robert  was  un- 
happy, he  did  not  show  it,  and  she  could  not 
understand  how  he  could  fret  after  a  woman 
who  had  never  been  a  wife  to  him — **not  what 
I  call  a  wife,  at  least,"  she  would  sny,  on  the 
very  rare  occasions  when  she  mentioned  the 
matter.  She  was  a  good  woman  in  her  way ; 
but  she  essentially  belonged  to  the*  narrow- 
minded  order  of  human  beings,  and  was  quite 
incapable  of  realizing  the  fact  that,  though  she 
had  seen  nothing  to  like,  and  little  even  to  ad- 
mire, in  Katharine,  her  son  had  seen  in  her  all 
the  value  and  the  glory  of  life  to  him,  and  was 
living,  under  her  kind,  motherly,  but  unobserv- 
ant eyes,  a  broken-hearted  man. 

Ellen,  whose  weakness  of  character  rendered 
her  amiability  and  her  enthusiasm  almost  value- 
less, had  begun  to  forget  Katharine.  She  had 
been  charmed  by  her  beauty  and  kindness,  but 
she  had  always  felt  a  littlo  restrained,  a  little 
puzzled  by  her ;  and  as  she  had  never  thought 
of  applying  such  intellect  as  she  possessed  to 
the  solution  of  the  puzzle,  it  had  remained,  to 
make  her  nncomfortable.  From  the  first  Kath- 
arine's flight  had  been  a  silent  subject  between 
'  her  brother  and  her,  and  by  degrees  Ellen  had 
ceased  to  think  of  it  much,  and  the  image  of 
her  sister-in-law  had  become  faint  in  her  mem- 
ory. Besides,  the  Rev.  Decirans  had  always 
decidedly  disapproved  of  her  j  and  he  had  im- 
proved the  occasion,  entirely  to  his  own  satisfac- 
tion, and  very  nearly  to  Ellen's  conviction,  by 
his  eloquent  exposition  of  the  dangers  of  riches, 
the  snares  of  fashion,  the  nndesirableness  of 
beauty,  and  the  enormity  of  self-will.  The 
reverend  gentleman,  who  was  a  good  creature  in 
his  small  way,  had  one  or  two  defects  of  charac- 
ter not  altogether  unknown  in  his  class.  He 
was  uncharitable  in  his  judgments,  and  implaca- 
ble— ^piously  so,  of  course,  and  with  the  utmost 
deprecation  of  such  a  sentiment — in  his  resent- 
ments. Robert's  marriage  had  been  distasteful 
to  his  brother-in-law  elect  from  every  point  of 
view,  personal  and  professional,  and  he  had 
never  been  able  to  perceive  the  slightest  con- 


cession to  his  influence  on  the  part  of  Katha* 
rine;  indeed,  he  felt  perfectly  certain  that  on 
the  few  occasions  of  their  meeting  she  had  ner- 
er  remembered  his  existence  after  giving  him 
the  prescribed  bow  or  word  of  recognition.     If 
he  could  have  believed  that  Mrs.  Streightley 
had  disliked  or  feared  him  or  his  doctrines,  he 
would  have  been  far  less  bitter  against  her  than 
he  really,  though  secretly,  was ;  for  he  mourned 
over  her  in  the  true  unctuous  style  of  self-exalt- 
ation, and  depreciation  of  the  sinner,  familiar  to 
** professors"  of  his  sort;  he  would  then  have 
been  enabled  to  poser  en  martyre,  a  sufferer  of 
contumely  for  conscience'  sake,  and  great  wonld 
have  been  his  reward  in  Brixton  and  Clapham 
circles,  where  Katharine  was  utterly  unknown, 
except  as  an  object  of  holy  detraction  and  af- 
fected pity,  in  the  days  of  her  pride  and  pros- 
perity.    But  no   such  resource  was   open  to 
Mr.  Dutton ;   he  knew  perfectly  well  that  Mrs. 
Streightley  had  never  thought  of  him,  had  nev- 
er formed  any  opinion  about  him  at  all ;   that 
he  had  simply  been  completely  indiflferent  to 
her.     Strange  are  the  complications  of  htmian 
nature,  the  self-delusions  of  the  befit  among  us. 
i  Here  was  a  really  good  man,  disinterested,  zeal- 
ous, perfectly   sincere  —  a  man  indifferent  to 
wealth  (except  for  missionary  purposes),  and 
with  whom  Ellen  Streightley  outweighed  in  at- 
^traction  the  whole  of  womankind — a  man  to 
whom  the  smallest,  the  most  transient  infidelity, 
!  either  as  lover  or  husband,  would  have  been  as 
\  impossible  as  picking  a  pocket  or  forging  a  bill 
— fllled  with  resentment  because  a  woman — & 
I  rich  a'nd  beautiful  woman — had  shown  herself 
I  politely  oblivious  of  him.     And  he  a  clergyman 
j  too  !     Ah !  there  was  the  rub — the  egotism  of 
the  good  creature  was  a  divided  egotism,  after 
j  all ;  he  could  not  understand  feminine  indiffer- 
•  ence  to  the  cloth  I     His  experiences  were  part- 
ly Polynesian  and  partly  Claphamite,  and  he 
judged,  as  he  lived,  according  to  his  lights. 

When  the  Rev.  Decimus,  then,  spoke  of  Kath- 
arine with  solemn  horror  as  an  utterly  lost  sheep, 
and  without  the  slightest  suggestion  that  it  was 
I  any  body's  business  to  follow  her  into  the  wil- 
!  derness  and  bring  her  back,  Ellen  listened  to 
I  him  with  her  usual  adoring  respect,  and  made 
,  no  protest.     As  her  future  husband,  and  a  cler- 
gyman in  esscy  Decimus  was  doubly  a  law  to  her, 
I  and  obedience  was  as  deep-seated  in  Ellen's  na- 
'  ture  as  revolt  is  in  that  of  some  women.     Her 
curiosity  respecting  the  cause  of  Katharine's 
'flight,  the  '* cause  of  complaint"  against  her 
brother  which  Robert  had  assigned,  without  ex- 
'  plaining,  remained  in  her  mind  long  after  her 
'  sorrow  and  her  affection  for  the  lost  sheep  had  sub- 
sided.   There  was  not  the  least  probability  that 
it  would  ever  be  g#tified,  and  she  began  to  take 
I  the  view  of  the  matter  insinuated  by  Mr.  Dut- 
'  ton,  though  he  had  not  the  smallest  grounds  for 
such  a  conjecture,  and  was  innocent  of  inten- 
tional slander  in  the  suggestion.     **Rely  upon 
it,  Ellen,"  he  had  said,  "Robert's  generosity 
leads  him  to  shelter  his  unhappy  wife  from  ad- 
ditional disgrace  by  assuming  the  blame  of  this 
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wretched  basiness^liimself,  I  dare  sav  he  made 
some  discovery  concenaing  her  formei*  life — the 
life  of  a  worldling  and  an  unbeliever,  my  dear- 
est, has  no  doubt  always  disgracefal  secrets  in  it 
— and  this  is  the  result.  Your  brother  is  very 
generous,  and  I  am  sure  capable  of  such  a  sacri- 
fice." 

This  was  quite  a  new  idea  to  Ellen,  and  it 
took  some  time  to  absorb ;  but  at  length  she  said, 
with  a  little  air  of  wisdom, 

"Well,  but,  Decimus,  in  that  case  he  would 
know  where  she  is,  and  all  about  her.'* 

''And  how  do  you  know  that  he  docs  not 
know  ?  He  never  says  a  word  on  the  subject, 
does  he?  I  think  I  understood  from  yon  that 
he  never  mentioned  her  since  he  came  back  to 
live  here." 

**Oh  no,  never;  not  to  mamma  even,  or  to 
old  Alice.  Ho  has  never  once  pronounced  her 
name*  My  reason  for  thinking  he  does  not 
know  any  thing  about  her  is  because  Hester 
says  she  feeb  suro  he  does  not,  and  that  he  and 
his  friends — friends  we  know  nothing  about — 
are  making  every  effort  to  find  out  where  she  is." 

"Mrs.  Erere  is  always  right,  to  be  sure ;  but 
in  this  case,  I  think,  she  would  be  certain  to 
know  it  positively  if  such  were  the  case.  Frere 
would  know  it — ^he  is  so  great  a  friend  and  ally 
of  Robert — and  he  would  tell  her.  No,  no,  El- 
len; on  this  point  I  stick  to  my  own  opinion." 
Which  was,  indeed,  the  reverend  gentleman's 
habit  in  all  matters  wherein  he  differed  from 
his  fellow-creatures." 

Mr.  Dutton*8  dislike  of  Katharine  Streightley 
was  only  exceeded  by  his  regard  for  Hester 
Erere.  This  sentiment,  like  all  his  sentiments, 
was  entirely  disinterested,  and  had  8pi;]ang  into 
existence  long  before  Hester  had  taken  any  adt- 
ive  interest  in  his  affairs.  According  to  her 
usual  wise  custom.  Miss  Gould  had  made  her- 
self agreeable  to  her  friend's  lover  before  she 
was  in  a  position  which  enabled  her  to  patronize 
him,  and  he  had  conceived  a  genuine  liking  for 
her,  into  which  the  element  of  gratitude  was  now 
introduced.  Hester  had  brought  her  common 
sense,  her  unfailing  tact,  and  her  powers  of  def- 
erential persuasion  to  bear  upon  Ellen's  betroth- 
ed respecting  the  missionary  question,  and  as 
she  understood  the  good  little  man's  weaknesses 
as  well  as  she  undentood  his  narrow  sincerity 
and  stupid  zeal,  she  came  out  of  the  discussion 
with  entire  success.  Mr.  Dutton  was  brought 
to  recognize  the  force  of  the  reasoning  which 
maintained  that  English  savages  are  as  well 
worth  saving  as  Polynesian  savages,  and  that 
the  labor  implied  in  the  task  is  Ht  least  as  ardu- 
ous, and  considerably  more  repulsive.  Hester 
had  her  own  notions  as  to  his  fitness  for  either 
task,  but  she  kept  them  to  herself,  being  su- 
premely indifferent  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
the  world  on  either  side  of  the' equator.  "I 
dare  say  his  parishioners  won't  swallow  his  doc- 
trines," she  said  to  herself,  contentedly,  "but 
then  neither  will  they  swallow  his  wife."  And 
she  derived  very  great  satisfaction  from  the 
promptitude  and  skill  with  which  Mr.  Thacker 


had  executed  the  commission  intrusted  to  him, 
before  the  great  absorbing  interest  of  this  wom- 
an's life  had  arisen  to  overpower  every  other. 
A  living  had  been  found  in  a  situation  which 
almost  realized  the  conditions  prescribed  by 
Hester,  and  the  marriage  of  Ellen  and  Deci- 
mus was  to  take  place  immediately. 

To  this,  as  to  most  other  external  circum- 
stances, Robert  was  indifferent ;  he  had  lost  his 
interest  in  such  things  now:  his  only  feeling 
about  it  was  regret  that  he  could  not  give  his 
sister  a  large  dowry,  as  he  had  once  hoped  to 
do.  He  had  been  consulted  in  a  formal  way  by 
both  Decimus  and  Ellen,  and  he  had  agreed  to 
all  their  plans ;  then,  his  duty  being  done,  he 
turned  away  again,  and  fed  upon  his  sorrow  in 
silence — in  a  silence  growing  submissive,  full  of 
repentance  and  humility.  His  sin  had  found 
him  out,  and  the  chastisement  was  heavy  upon 
him ;  but  Robert  was  disceiming  more  and  more 
clearly  that  the  hand  which  was  dealing  it  was 
God*s  hand,  and  he  was  learning  to  kiss  the  rod. 
Very,  very  slowly  were  these  lessons  learned : 
the  progress  of  the  human  soul  in  the  school  of 
the  wisdom  which  is  not  of  this  world  is  never 
rapid,  but  neither  is  it  ever  arrested,  turned 
aside,  or  IneffoctnaL 

The  long  winter,  the  bright  spring,  the  gay 
summer  had  twice  come  and  gone  since  that 
November  day  which  had  witnessed  Katharine's 
flight,  and  the  rich  tints  of  autumn  were  upon 
the  beautiful  beechwoods  of  Middlemeads.  The 
place  that  was  to  know  her*no  more,  never  again 
to  be  adorned  by  her  graceful  presence  or  en- 
livened by  her  beauty,  was,  to  all  outward  ap- 
pearance,  not  a  whit  the  worse  for  the  privation. 
It  was  still  splendid,  still  luxurious,  still  gay — 
still  the  home  of  youth  and  beauty,  of  fashion 
and  frivolity.  It  was  Hester  Frere's  home  now; 
and  Gordon  was  master  of  the  house  from  which 
the  woman  whom  he  had  loved  and  lost  had 
turned  resolutely  away,  to  be  lost  in  utter  obscu- 
rity. He  thought  of  this  at  times  with  keen 
pain,  for  a  change  had  passed  upon  him  too,  and 
he  was  more  serious  than  he  had  been,  which 
seriousness  his  wife  marked,  and,  assigning  to  it 
as  a  primary  cause  one  which  was  but  seconda- 
ry, bitteriy  resented.  Gordon  had  learned  with 
displeasure  as  well  as  astonishment  that  his 
wife  was  the  possessor  of  Middlemeads;  the 
"profitable  investment"  had  no  charms  for  him 
to  counterbalance  the  unpleasantness  and  what 
he  felt  to  be  the  difficulty  of  such  a  position. 
But  what  could  he  do  ?  His  wife's  friendship 
with  the  Streightlers  was  no  reason  why  she 
should  not  live  at  Middlemeads,  since  it  was 
evident  that  not  one  of  those  concerned  had  any 
notion  that  her  living  there  was  any  offense  to 
that  friendship.  The  real  reason  against  it  was 
confined  to  his  knowledge,  and  must  not  be  im- 
parted to  his  wife.  Had  he  arbitrarily  crossed 
her  wishes,  he  would  have  been  gratuitously  un- 
kind, and  that  it  was  not  in  Gordon's  nature  to 
be ;  and  so  he  went  to  Middlemeads  against  his 
will,  and  remained  there,  deriving  very  moderate 
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pleasure  from  the  abode,  and  feeling  that  the 
coldness  and  restraint  which  had  sprung  np  be- 
tween him  and  Hester  since  the  occasion  of 
their  conversation  about  Katharine  were  inex- 
plicably increased  by  the  possession  of  the  place. 

Since  that  memorable  night  Katharine's  name 
had  never  been  spoken  between  them.  Hester 
knew  that  her  husband  and  Robert  Streightley 
were  much  more  intimate  than  they  had  previ- 
ously been,  and  this  knowledge  fed  the  jealous 
passion  which  devoured  her.  "  They  meet  to 
talk  of  her,  these  two  men  whom  she  took  from 
me,"  she  would  think ;  and  her  once-powerful 
and  well-tiained  common  sense  failed  to  come 
to  her  aid  here,  when  her  need  was  at  its  ut- 
most. She  would  have  been  desperately  angry 
had  she  known  that  Grordon  had  told  Robert  his 
objection  to  living  at  Middlemeads,  and  that  it 
was  Robert  who  had  quieted  his  scruples. 

<*  Don't  mind  about  me,  Frere,"  Robert  had 
said.  *' What  does  it  matter  to  me?  I  could 
never  see  the  place  again,  you  know,  and  it 
makes  no  diiierence  to  me  who  lives  there. 
Hester  always  liked  it,  I  remember,  and  I  am 
glad  to  think  she  has  it  now.  I  am  indeed, 
Frere — ^I  am,  upon  my  honor.** 

And  he  was.  All  this  was  only  a  trifle,  a 
secondary  point  of  delicacy,  a  nothing ;  it  had 
no  influence  upon  his  fate,  it  did  not  wound  his 
feelings ;  the  calamity  that  bad  come  upon  him 
left  him  no  sensitiveness  to  spare  for  minor  suf- 
fering. He  never  saw  Hester  now ;  but  that 
was  accident,  not  design :  he  had  not  the  remot- 
est notion  that  she  bad  any  meaning  in  his  life 
beyond  the  trifling  meaning  she  had  always  had ; 
he  never  thought  of  her  at  all,  indeed.  When 
she  was  in  town  Ellen  was  much  with  her,  he 
knew,  and  he  also  knew  that  she  had  procured 
the  living  whose  charms  had  diverted  Decimns 
from  those  of  black  heathendom ;  he  knew  that 
Ellen  was  to  pass  some  time  with  her  at  Middle- 
meads  in  the  autumn,  but  that  was  all.  It  had 
occurred  to  him  to  wonder  a  little  how  Ellen 
would  feel  at  Middlemeads  without  Katharine. 
But  Robert  knew  his  sister,  and  he  smiled  at  the 
passing  thought  and  at  himself. 

So  Hester  was  in  possession.  The  dream  she 
had  dreamed  had  become  a  reality*  She  was 
mistress  of  Middlemeads,  owner  of  the  home  of 
her  unconscious  enemy,  and  of  the  possessions 
which  had  belonged  to  the  man  who  had  pre- 
ferred  another  before  her.  More  than  this,  she 
was  the  wife  of  the  man  her  enemy  had  loved — 
still  loved,  perhaps :  she  had  no  clew  to  Katha- 
rine's thoughts,  no  power  to  read  the  change 
which  time  had  wrought  in  her.  Was  ever  re- 
venge so  safe,  so  sure  as  hers?  was  ever  re- 
venge so  complete  ?  And  it  had  not  compro- 
mised her  in  the  least :  she  was  all  the  richer  in 
money,  and  none  the  poorer  in  friends;  she 
could  talk  of  Mrs.  Streightley  with  polite  pity, 
and  if  by  any  extraordinary  chance  the  fugitive 
should  ever  again  come  to  the  surface  of  society, 
she  could  even  meet  her,  unsuspected,  nnre- 
buked.  Truly  her  success  had  been  marvelous, 
her  good  fortune  and  her  good  management  nn- 


snrpassed ;  and  her  secret  was  so  entirely  her 
own.  A  little  impetuousness,  the  least  loss  of 
self-control,  and  she  might  have  betrayed  heiself 
to  Thacker.  (Hester  was  quite  unconscious  of 
the  tone  in  which  she  had  spoken  in  the  church- 
porch  on  the  occasion  of  Robert's  marriage.) 
But  she  had  never  lost  her  self-control,  and  he 
knew  nothing.  Supposing  him  to  suspect,  what 
matter  ?  she  dreaded  not  suspicion,  but  knowl- 
edge. 

Hester  was  happy,  then.  Happy  in  her  wealth, 
her  popularity,  her  authority,  in  her  success  and 
prosperity.  Happy,  as  she' sat  with  Lady  Hen- 
marsh,  who  was  clad  in  the  deepest  and  glossiest 
of  widow's  weeds,  having  been  disembarrassed 
of  Sir  Timothy  by  the  kind  hand  of  death  early 
in  the  preceding  spring,  and  was  now  enjoying 
Hester's  hospitality,  which  she  proposed  to  en- 
joy as  fully  and  for  as  long  a  period  as  possible. 
The  scene  suggested  happiness.  The  two  la- 
dies were  seated  at  the  large  French  window  of 
the  room  which  the  former  mistress  of  Middle- 
meads had  occupied  as  a  dressing-room,  and 
which  was  furnished  in  a  style  at  once  sumpto* 
ous  and  tasteful ;  yet  it  was  not  furnished  as  in 
Katliarinc's  time.  The  conservatory,  with  the 
fountain  and  the  marble  floor,  the  aviary,  and 
the  flight  of  marble  steps  by  which  the  Italian 
garden  was  to  be  reached,  were  there,  but  the 
"  Lady-Kilmantan'*  hangings  and  furniture,  the 
subject  of  Mrs.  Stanboume's  remonstrance  with 
Katharine,  had  disappeared.  Hester,  consistent 
even  in  the  novel  defects  she  was  acquiring,  had 
sent  all  these  things  to  Ellen's  future  home. 
She  would  dissociate  herself  as  far  as  possible 
from  Katharine — her  private  rooms  should  bear 
no  trace  of  her ;  but  she  would  make  a  judicious 
use  of  articles  of  property,  notwithstanding  Gknr- 
don  noticed  the  alteration,  and  gave  his  wife  of- 
fense by  doing  so. 

''Didn't  you  like  the  blue-and-silver  things 
in  your  dressing-room,  Hester  ?  I  thought  them 
very  pretty.** 

''No,**  she  answered,  shortly;  ''blue  is  hor- 
ribly unbecoming  to  me.  I  have  not  a  faultless 
fair  complexion,  yon  know." 

"I  didn*t  know  complexion  had  any  influ- 
ence on  the  choice  of  furniture,'*  said  Gordon, 
smiling,  and  quite  unconsdons  of  the  feelings 
his  careless  remark  had  excited. 

"Didn't  you?  No,  I  don't  suppose  men 
understand  those  things.  Read  the  Duchesse 
d'Abrantes,  and  you'll  be  wiser.*' 

The  obnoxious  blue-and-silver  had  been  re- 
placed by  the  freshest  and  prettiest  of  chintses^ 
and  the  apartment,  if  less  splendid,  was  even 
more  elegant  and  inviting.  Traces  of  Hester's 
intellectual  tastes  were  to  be  seen  about  it,  and 
Hester  herself  was  no  insignificant  ornament. 
The  development  of  her  beauty  had  been  steadi- 
ly going  on,  and  now  the  new  mistress  of  Mid- 
dlemeads need  not  have  greatly  feared  compe- 
tition with  the  former.  With  all  the  accesso- 
ries of  wealth  and  refinement  around  her,  Hes- 
ter Frere  was  a  beautiful  woman  to  the  moat 
critical  eye— -more  beautiful  indeed  to  the  critic* 
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al  than  to  the  careless ;  for  hers  was  the  beauty 
of  form  and  expression,  the  accuracy  of  feature 
and  symmetry  of  form,  the  correct  loveliness 
which  is  less  sympathetic  but  more  satisfying 
than  the  lighter,  more  brilliant,  and  more  strik- 
ing kinds  of  beauty. 

"  And  you  actually  had  Mr.  Thacker's  sisters 
down  here  for  a  month,  Hester?  How  rery  good 
of  you !    Were  they  very  dreadful  ?'* 

Hester  smiled.  '  *  You  forget,"  she  said,  < *  that 
I  lired  all  my  life  among  similar  people,  and  am 
of  them.  You  can*t  expect  me  to  admit  that 
they  are  dreadful.*' 

^^  Oh,  I  know  all  that ;  you  need  not  talk  like 
that  to  me,  Hester,  or  pretend  that  you  ever 
were  like  the  Thacker  girls.  They  are  like  hn* 
man  peonies.  I  shall  never  forget  Rebecca*8 
parasol,  with  a  pink-coral  handle,  and  her  op- 
era-cloak with  amber  buttons." 

'*  They  are  very  fond  of  bright  colors  and 
jewelry,  certainly.  I  don*t  dispute  that,  or  hope 
to  correct  it ;  but  they  are  old  friends,  and  I  am 
very  constant  to  them.'' 

'^  So  you  are  to  all  friends,  Hester,  and  in 
that  wonderfully  nnlike  most  women  of  the 
world ;  and  you  know  the  world  as  well  as  any 
one,  I  think.  But,  talking  of  old  friends  and 
constancy,  what  about  that  silly  girl — Streight- 
ley's  sister — that  Katharine,  and  you  too,  Hes- 
ter, bored  one  to  death  with  last  year  ?" 

'*  She  is  coming  to  me  shortly,  to  stay  with 
me  while  Gordon  goes  to  the  Scotch  moors,  and 
I  shall  keep  her  until  we  go  to  town.  Then  she 
is  to  be  married  early  in  the  winter." 

<'  Indeed !"  said  Lady  Hen  marsh,  in  a  dis- 
satisfied tone,  which  referred  to  the  earlier  por- 
tion of  the  reply.  '*  I  wonder  her  brother  likes 
her  coming  here ;  it  must  be  rather  awkvrord 
for  her,  and  for  him  too." 

*'  Oh  no,  I  think  not,"  replied  Hester,  quick- 
ly, and  with  a  slight  change  of  color.  *'  She 
does  not  mind,  I  am  sure." 

'*  That's  well,"  said  Lady  Henmarsh.  <'  Do 
yon  see  mach  of  poor  Streightley  ?  I  have  not 
heard  of  him  for  an  age.  I  never  can  get  over 
his  unfeeling  conduct  to  poor  Ned  Guyon.  I 
know  all  about  it,  you  know,  for  Ned  wrote  me 
every  thing — ^refasing  him  money  when  he  was 
on  the  brink  of  rain  —  horrid,  wasn't  it  ?  So  I 
really  know  nothing  of  him.  I  suppose  nothing 
has  been  heard  of  that  unfortunate  mad  wom- 
an?" 

*'  Mad  woman  I  Why  do  yon  call  Mrs. 
Streightley  a  mad  woman,  Lady  Henmarsh  ?" 
asked  Hester,  with  surprise. 

Lady  Henmarsh  was  rather  confused.  She 
felt  she  must  make  some  reply,  and  she  did  not 
know  exactly  how  to  make  a  judicious  one,  for 
she  had  forgotten  for  a  moment  the  strange  com- 
plication in  the  position  of  the  woman  she  was 
speaking  of  and  that  of  the  woman  the  was 
speaking  to. 

"Well,  really,"  she  answered,  awkwardly, 
"  yon  have  only  to  look  ronnd  yon  and  out  of 
window  for  an  answer.  No  sane  woman  would 
run  away  from  such  a  home  as  this,  I  presume." 


"But  she  could  not  have  remained  heVe," 
said  Hester;  **Mr.  Streightley's  affairs  were 
embarrassed  before  she  went  away." 

**Yes;  but  then  she  did  not  know  it,"  said 
Lady  Henmarsh.  '<  I  suspected  always  that  she 
knew  nothing  about  her  husband's  affairs,  and 
Streightley  admitted  that  she  did  not.  No,  no, 
worse  luck  for  him ;  he  declares  that  it  was  his 
own  fault  that  she  Jeft  him ;  and  I  know  Kath- 
arine well.  She  has,  as  her  poor  father  used  to 
say,  *  a  devil  of  a  temper ;'  and  she  is  as  proud 
as  Lucifer,  and  gave  me  an  immense  deal  of 
trouble;  but  I  am  perfectly  sure,  if  she  had 
known  the  truth,  and  the  trouble  Streightley 
was  in,  she  would  have  forgiven  him." 

"  Forgiven  him  what,  Lady  Henmarsh  ?  Do 
you  know — did  he  ever  tell  yon  ?" 

**  No,  never.  He  only  said  he  was  to  blame 
— ^that  she  had  a  cause  of  complaint  against 
him — you  know  exactly  what  he  said.  How- 
ever, she  is  the  chief  sufferer  by  her  folly,  and  it 
is  no  concern  of  ours." 

Hester  was  a  remarkably  keen  observer,  even 
where  she  was  much  less  interested  than,  since 
her  fatal  revelation  of  her  jealousy  to  Gordon 
Frere,  she  had  been  about  every  thing  which 
concerned  J^tharine,  and  her  quick  observation 
now  revealea  to  her  that  Lady  Henmarsh  knew 
mord  than  she  was  willing  to  tell,  and  was  very 
anxious  to  conceal  her  knowledge.  She  did  not 
allow  her  discovery  to  appear,  and  soon  after 
the  two  ladies  separated  to  di-ess  for  dinner. 

An  hour  later  Mrs.  Frere  stood  at  one  of  the 
windows  of  the  long  drawing-room,  gazing 
thoughtfully  out  with  eyes  that  took  no  heed  of 
the  objects  they  saw.  She  was  beautifully 
dressed  in  sheeny  satin  and  soft  rich  lace ;  she 
looked  proud,  composed,  and  beautiful,  and  the 
thoughts  she  was  Uiinking  were  these  : 

*'  She  will  know  sooner  or  later  that  misfor^ 
tunes  have  come  on  him,  and  she  will  return. 
Then  Gordon  will  see  her  again,  when  the  little 
love  he  ever  gave  me  is  dead ;  when  ho  has  be- 
come her  husband's  friend;  when  there  is  no 
confidence  between  him  and  me — ^and  she  has 
been  the  means  of  its  withdrawal.  Yes,  it  was 
she,  not  myself,  not  my  betrayal  of  my  feelings 
— how  cooid  I  help^that  ?  how  could  aiiy  wretch- 
ed creature  like  me  avoid  that? — it  was  «Ae.' 
he  is  always  thinking  of  her.  What  is  his 
friendship  for  Robert  but  love  of  her  ?  I  know 
he  works  for  him ;  he  goes  to  him  whenever  he 
goes  to  town;  and  ah  I  how  often  he  goes !  He 
does  not  like  this  place — I  can  see  it — because 
it  ought  to  be  hers — forsooth,  ought  to  be  hers ! 
and  bought  with  my  money.  But  he  does  not 
care  for  my  money,  and  he  does  not  care  for 
me.     /  wish — I  unsh  I  teas  dead/** 

You  see  Hester's  success  had  been  complete, 
and  the  mistress  of  Middlemeads,  reigning  in 
her  rival's  stead,  must  needs  be  perfectly  hap- 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

▲   SPLIT  IN  THE  CAMP. 

Town  was  getting  empty,  and  business  of 
every  kind  was  getting  slack,  so  that  it  chanced 
one  day  that  Mr.  Yeldham  found  himself  writ- 
ing letters  at  abnormal  hours,  and  with  no  very 
pressing  engagements  on  hand.  He  was  just 
thinking  what  a  pleasant  thing  a  little  leisure, 
not  too  pronounced,  was,  when  his  clerk  rushed 
in  and  announced  "  Mr.  Thacker." 

"You're  surprised  to  see  me,  Mr.  Yeldham," 
said  Thacker,  as,  after  a  quick  survey  of  the 
apartment,  he  sat  himself  calmly  down  in  a 
chair  by  Yeldbam's  desk. 

"Well — if  you  ask  the  question—yes,"  said 
Charley,  with  perfect  coolness. 

"And  not  too  well  pleased,  perhaps?** 

"  I  should  have  left  you  to  say  that  in  any 
case,  Mr.  Thacker.  I  presume  you  come  to  me 
on  business.  Have  the  goodness  to  explain  its 
nature.'* 

Charley  Yeldham  had  not  been  gifted  by  na- 
ture with  great  powers  of  making  himself  disa- 
greeable, but  on  this  occasion  he  exerted  all  he 


"  I  always  heard  you  were  a  co^  hand,  Mr. 
Yeldham,"  said  Thacker,  in  admiration,  "  and 
I  find  they  did  not  say  a  bit  too  much.  'Y'ou 
don't  mind  my  smoking  a  cigar,  do  you,  while 
I  stop?" 

"Not  in  the  least,-*  replied  Mr.  Yeldham, 
with  immovable  gravity,  "  if  you  find  smoking 
conducive  to  the  dispatch  of  business." 

Mr.  Thacker  looked  at  him  with  an  unmoved 
expression  of  countenance,  and  Yeldham  began 
to  experience  a  strong  inclination  to  kick  him. 
He  restrained  it,  however,  and  kept  his  seat  and 
his  countenance,  while  Mr.  Thacker  lighted  a 
peculiarly  fine  cigar  by  the  aid  of  a  peculiarly 
fine  light-box  which  hung  from  his  prodigious 
watch-chain. 

"  I  allow  all  that,'*  said  Mr.  Yeldham ;  "  so, 
Mr.  Thacker,  fire  away." 

"You  wonder  what  brings  me  here,**  said 
Thacker,  settling  himself  into  his  chair,  "  but 
you'll  wonder  a  gi-eat  deal  more  when  I  tell 
you.  I  suppose  you  think  I'm  not  particularly 
friendly  to  your  friend  Stroightley,  eh  ?" 

"I  didn't  think  about  it  one  way  or  the 
other,"  said  the  imperturbable  Yeldham. 

"But  you  knew  that  I  held  the  mortgages 
on  most  part  of  his  property — that  place  down 
in  the  country  where  the  Frercs  are  living,  and 
his  town-house — ^you  knew  I  held  those,  and 
that  it  was  I  who  mainly  helped  to  sell  him 
up?" 

"  Yes,  I  knew  that ;  but  as  I  also  knew  that 
gentlemen  in  your  profession  were  men  of  busi- 
ness, and  not  usually  swayed  by  sentiment,  I 
did  not  see  much  to  wonder  at  in  the  proceed- 
ing. I  imagine  any  one  else  would  have  done 
the  same." 

"You're  complimentary  to  what  yon  call 
my  profession  —  you  are,  by  George  I  but  that's 
neither  here  nor  there.     Suppose-r-I  only  say 


suppose — ^that  I've  had  little  or  nothing  to  do 
with  any  of  Streightley's  money  transactions ; 
that,  though  I've  conducted  them  and  carried 
them  out — though  he  has  had  my  checks  for  the 
cash,  and  I've  had  his  signature  to  the  deeds — 
suppose  all  the  time  that  I've  not  been  acting 
for  myself,  but  merely  as  agent  to  a  third  party, 
who  wanted  to  lay  their  claws  on  R.  S.  What 
do  you  think  of  that?  Ah!  I  thought  I'd 
make  you  look  interested  at  last.** 

"This  is  true,  Mr.  Thacker?  you're  not  ro- 
mancing, or  tiying  to  trot  me  ont  in  any  way, 
are  you?** 

"As  true  as  that  Fm  sitting  before  yon  at 
this  present  moment.** 

"  Then  I  must  ask  why,  having  kept  up  the 
delusion  so  long,  you  come  here  now  to  disclose 
it?  The  motive  requires  a  little  elucidation, 
Mr.  Thacker.  It's  not  spontaneous  penitence, 
I  suppose  ?*' 

"  Of  course  I  know  you'll  want  to  know  the 
motive,"  replied  Mr.  Thacker,  daintily  removing 
the  cigar  from  his  full  red  lips,  and  as  daint- 
ily replacing  it,  wholly  unmoved  by  Yeldham'a 
observation,  "  and  I'll  tell  you :  Because  I've 
been  badly  treated  by  my  principal.  Ah  I  yon 
smile  and  shrug  your  shoulders !  the  usual  *  dis- 
charged servant's'  tactics,  you  think.  Only  nn- 
derstand,  I  discharged  myself.** 

"I  must  ask  you  to  be  more  explicit,  Mr. 
Thacker.  I  have  no  time  for  circumlocution. 
In  the  first  place,  who  is  your  principal?" 

"  That's  coming  home  at  once,*'  said  Mr. 
Thacker;  "but  I  don't  mind.  Miss  Hester 
Gould  that  was — Mrs.  Gordon  Frere  that  is." 

Even  Charles  Yeldham's  placid  equanimity-— 
placid  by  nature,  more  placid  by  training — gaye 
way  under  his  astonishment  at  this  revelation, 
and  Thacker's  quick  ears  heard  him  mutter 
"The  devil !"  under  his  breath. 

*  *  Ah !  I  thought  that  would  astonish  you,"  he 
said,  triumphantly.  "  You're  not  one  of  those 
that  have  much  to  learn,  Mr.  Yeldham,  but  there 
are  very  few  people  of  my  acquaintance  that  I 
couldn't  wake  up  one  way  or  another,  I  fancy. 
Yes,  sir,  that  ladj  is  my  principal.  Her  hus- 
band don't  know  or  care  much  about  business, 
I  dare  say,  and  so  much  the  better — a  good  fel- 
low, I  dare  say,  but  soft,  sir— soft.** 

"And  so  Mrs.  Frere  is  your  principal,  Mr, 
Thacker,"  said  Yeldham,  after  a  moment's  pause, 
to  recover  his  equanimity,  "  and  was  her  friend's 
principal  creditor,  eh  ?  Well,  well,  t  hat's  strange 
enough.  And  you  and  she  don't  put  your  horses 
together  now  ?  What  can  have  made  yon  agree 
to  differ?" 

"You've  a  very  insinuating  manner,  Mr. 
Yeldham.  It's  a  pity  you're  not  in  the  courts 
instead  of  in  chamber  practice.  You'd  get  it 
out  of  them  wonderfully  there.  But  it's  only 
due  to  myself  to  tell  you  that  I  see  your  every 
move,  and  that  I  should  not  tumble  to  it  in  the 
least  if*!  had  not  previously  made  up  my  mind 
to  have  it  all  out." 

Charles  Yeldham  smiled  and  bowed,  and  Mir. 
Thacker  proceeded.  ^^ 
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*'Yoa  know  these  women  don*t  understand 
business ;  and  because  it  had  suited  my  book, 
for  other  than  mere  monetary  reasons*' — and 
here  he  settled  his  cravat  and  looked  conscious 
— "to  do  work  for  Miss  Gould,  she  began  to 
look  upon  me  as  a  mere  clerk.  She  forgot,  this 
young  woman,  that  while  she  was  a  poor  gov- 
eniess,  glad  enough  to  come  up  to  Hampstead 
and  have  tea  with  my  sisters,  I  was  one  of  the 
leading  financiers  of  the  West-End.  She  forgot 
that  in  my  bureau  I  hatl  the  names  of  half  the 
peerage  on  stamped  paper ;  that  I  dined  here, 
and  lunched  there,  and  was  hand  -  and  -  glove 
with  some  of  the  best  men  in  London.  She 
forgot  that — I  see  you  grinning,  Yeldham,  and 
all  this  time  that  I'm  swaggering  you're  waiting 
to  get  at  the  story.  Well,  I'll  tell  it  you  as 
shortly  as  I  can.  You're  too  well  posted  up  in 
these  matters  not  to  know  that  a  tremendous 
smash  like  that  in  the  City  two  years  ago  could 
not  have  passed  over  without  touching  most  of 
us  at  the  West-End.  We've  been  all  of  us  un- 
der the  harrow,  more  or  less,  ever  since,  and  I 
found  it  hard  work  to  pull  up  the  losses  of  that 
time.  I  just  did  that,  however,  and  no  more. 
But  there  are  two  or  three. affairs  in  which  I'm 
l&rgely  interested,  which  have  been  excellent, 
and  which  will  be  better  still,  only  just  at  this 
particular  moment  they  want  a  little  bolstering. 
AH  I  could  do  for  them  I  have  done ;  but  a  lot 
of  my  money  was  still  locked  up,  and  I  knew 
that  these  things  only  wanted  backing  to  bo 
splendid  investments.  So,  a  short  time  ago,  I 
went  to  our  friend  Mrs.  F.,  and  told  her  all 
about  it ;  took  her  a  sheet  of  paper  full  of  fig- 
ures— women  always  like  that;  most  of  *em 
can't  understand  'em,  but  she  can — and  went 
thoroughly  into  it  with  her;  proved  that  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  for  her,  and  urged  it  as 
a  personal  favor  to  myself.  Damme,  sir,  she 
refused  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  it !" 

Mr.  Th  acker  brought  down  his  fist  upon  the 
table  with  a  bang.  Then,  seeing  Mr.  Yeldham 
was  not  particularly  moved,  ho  went  on.  "  I 
was  not  to  bo  beaten  at  the  first  go  off;  so, 
after  she  had  spoken,  I  asked  her,  if  she  would 
not  go  into  the  matter  herself,  whether  she 
would  let  me  have  the  money — of  course,  on 
unexceptionable  security.  She  refused  point- 
blank  ;  and  when  pressed  to  give  her  reasons, 
said  she  did  not  want  to  go  into  any  more  spec- 
ulations. I  never  saw  a  woman  so  altered  in 
my  life.  I  don't  know  what  the  devil  has  come 
over  her — ^gone  mad  on  her  money,  I  suppose. 
I  don't  know  what  induced  me  to  say  it — I  can 
generally  manage  to  take  these  things  quietly 
enough— but  I  was  a  little  bit  annoyed,  I  sup- 
pose ;  but,  at  all  events,  I  did  say,  '  This  is 
not  quite  the  manner  in  which  you  answered 
me  when  I  proposed  to  you  to  take  that  mort- 
gage on  Middlemeads,  Mrs.  Frere.'  The  words 
were  hardly  out  of  my  mouth  when  she  turned 
round  on  me  as  quick  as  lightning,  and  said, 
'  Yon  think  of  nothing  but  the  interest  on  your 
money.  I  had  another  motive  in  that  invest- 
ment.'   *And  that  was— ?' I  asked.    <  To  serve 


my — my  own  purposes,'  she  replied.  *  I  had 
a  long-standing  account  to  settle  with  Robert 
Streightley,  and  that  was  the  method  I  chose 
of  doing  it.'  You  would  not  have  liked  the  ex- 
pression of  my  lady's  face  when  she  said  this. 
For  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  seemed  to  drop 
the  mask.  I  saw  her  eyes  glowing,  her  lips 
livid,  and  then  I  felt  certain  of  what  I  had  al- 
ways suspected." 

"Andthat  was— " 

"That  when  she  was  down  on  her  luck,  and 
intimate  with  his  people,  she  had  really  in- 
tended to  make  Robert  Streightley  marry  her ; 
and  that,  when  she  found  he  did  not  care  for 
her,  and  eventually  married  Miss  Guyon,  she 
determined  to  be  revenged  on  them  both." 

"  Certainly,  Mr.  Thacker,  your  boast  of  being 
able  to  tell  strange  things  is  fulfilled  in  the  pres- 
ent instance.     I  had  no  idea  of  this." 

"How  should  yon  have?  But  it's  fact, 
nevertheless,  take  my  word  for  it  I  suppose 
I  let  on  by  the  expression  of  my  face — for  she 
is  as  downy  as  a  cat — that  I  had  spotted  her 
game,  for  she  tried  in  every  possiblo  way  tO 
wriggle  out  of  what  she  had  said.  *  Middle- 
meads  was  such  a  good  investment.'  ^  Money 
wasn't  so  scarce  then.'  'In  these  times  one 
ought  to  be  particularly  careful,' etc.,  etc.  But 
I  wa'sn't  to  be  put  off  with  any  such  humbug  as 
that;  I  just  asked  her  plainly  once  more  wheth- 
er she  would  make  the  advances  I  suggested  on 
the  security  I  offered,  and  when  she  again  de- 
cidedly refused,  I  took  up  my  hat  and  wished 
her  good-morning.  And  I  took  my  oath,  as  I 
crossed  her  hall-mat,  that  I'd  go  out  of  my  way 
to  do  her  a  bad  turn,  and,  as  luck  would  have 
it,  now  I'm  able  to  do  it  without  going  out  of 
mj  way." 

"That  is  splendid!  we're  really  coming  to 
it!" 

"  You're  still  chaffing  me,  Mr.  Yeldham.  I 
might  have  told  yon  that  interest  in  Streightley 
was  the  sole  motive  for  my  coming  here  to  tell 
you  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you  pi*esently, 
whereas  I  don't  disguise  for  a  minute  that  the 
hope  of  doing  Mrs.  Frere  a  bad  turn  entirely 
governs  me  in  the  matter.  I  thought  at  first 
that  what  would  annoy  her  most  would  be  to 
see  Streightley's  business  doing  well  again. 
And,  mind  you,  thsCt  could  be  very  easily  man- 
aged. He  came  out  of  his  troubles  with  a  high 
character,  and  money  is  getting  plenty.  There 
are  heaps  of  fellows  who,  from  old  respect  and 
friendship,  would  come  forward  to  help  to 
put  Robert  Streightley  on  his  legs  again.  I'd 
do  my  little  share — from  another  motive.  I 
thought  of  that  plan ;  I've  got  it  all  down  in 
detail  at  home ;  it  may  be  of  use  some  day ; 
but,  in  the  mean  time,  something  else  has 
turned  np  which  looks  infinitely  more  promis- 
ing, in  the  way  of  sticking  a  dagger  into  my 
lady's  breast." 

"  Don't  soar  into  metaphor  again,  Mr.  Thack- 
er, please.  It  delays  your  point  most  confound- 
edly." 

"That  Streightley  is  n(m^d — ^partly  by  her 
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act — ^16  nuts  to  her,  bat  nothing  like  snch  nats 
as  that  his  wife  has  left  him.  She  and  that  old 
cat  Lady  What-do-yoa-call-her— Marsh  some- 
thing— ^have  talked  that  poor  girl  over  ever 
since— regnlar  old  Tabby  that  Lady  Thingam- 
my — ^and  so  I  changed  my  mind,  and  thought 
to  myself,  *  No,  nothing  would  make  Mrs.  Frere 
BO  wild  as  to  see  Mrs.  Streightley  restored  to, 
and  happy  with,  her  husband,*  and  I  determ- 
ined I'd  do  my  best  to  carry  that  idea  into  ef- 
fect.*' 

"  My  good  fellow,  you  only  determined  what 
all  of  us  have  determined  and  tried,  but  without 
the  smallest  possible  result.** 

Mr.  Thacker  settled  his  elbows  comfortably 
on  the  table,  and  replied  in  a  tone  of  easy  con- 
fidence, 

<*Ye-es,  that's  exactly  the  difference  be- 
tween me  and  'all  of  us.'  But  listen  to  me, 
and  I  will  show  you  I  have  come  here  on  no 
fool's  errand.  You  know  that,  pending  the 
great  gathering  together  of  all  of  us  at  Jerusa- 
lem, our  people  are  spread  over  the  whole  face 
of  (he  earth.  Thus  those  among  us  who  am 
well  known,  or  who  take  a  leading  part,  have 
ramifications  and  correspondents  in  every  large 
city  in  the  world.  I  myself  am  in  this  posi- 
tion ;  and  it  was  my  intention  to  have  set  the 
whole  of  the  machinery  in  motion,  with  the 
view  of  discovering  where  Mrs.  Streightley  lay 
hidden,  when,  by  a  most  fortunate  accident,  I 
believe  I  have  been  spared  the  trouble,  and 
have  at  once  accomplished  my  end.** 

"God  grant  it!*'  said  Yeldham,  earnestly. 
"But  how?  how?'* 

**  You  must  let  me  tell  my  story  in  my  own 
way,  and  this  part  of  it  involves  rather  a  length- 
ened explanation.  When  I  was  a '  lad,  my 
bosom-friend  was  a  boy  of  my  own  age  named 
Hartmann.  He  was  of  Germai)  origin ;  but  his 
family  had  been  for  a  long  time  settled  in  this 
country,  and  he  and  I  were  sworn  chums.  I 
do  not  know  why;  I  never  could  make  out 
why,  except  perhaps" — and  here  Mr.  Thacker 
set  his  teeth,  while  the  color  mounted  into  his 
cheeks — "except  perhaps  that  we  were  both 
Jews ;  and  the  other  boys  stood  aloof  from  us, 
and  used  to  chaff  and  call  us  names.  D — n 
*em !  I've  made  some  of  'em  pay  for  that  fun 
since.  There  was  nothing  else  in  common  be- 
tween young  Hartmann  and  me.  I  was  always 
pushing  and  energetic,  looking  to  the  main 
chance,  and  doing  all  I  could  to  make  some- 
thing out  of  every  body,  while  he  was  a  dreamy, 
quiet  kind  of  fellow,  with  no  interest  for  any 
thing  in  the  world  but  music.  He  was  a  won- 
derful musician.  By  George  I  sometimes  even 
n«w,  when  I'm  in  a  quiet  mood,  and  get  think- 
ing of  him,  I  fancy  I  hear  the  sounds  that  he 
used  to  draw  out  of  his  violin.  There  he  would 
sit,  scraping  away  hour  after  hour  in  play-time, 
so  that  when  we  left  school,  which  we  did  about 
the  same  time,  he'd  had  great  practice  for  such 
a  young  chap,  and  was  quite  a  proficient.  His 
friends  talked  about  getting  him  into  a  house 
of  business,  but  I  knew  how  much  that  would 


do.  When  you've  got  what  your  friends  call 
artistic,  and  your  enemies  Bohemian  tenden- 
cies, you  had  better  give  way  to  *em  at  once,  for 
they'll  prevent  your  settling  down  to  any  thing 
else,  and  they're  sure  to  claim  you  in  the  end. 
Poor  Nat  Hartmann  prayed  so  hard  to  be  al« 
lowed  to  follow  his  bent,  that  his  friends  never 
attempted  to  struggle  with  him,  and  he  went 
off,  very  soon  after  leaving  school,  to  some  con- 
nections of  his  family  at  Vienna,  where  he  was 
to  finish  his  musical  education.  He  was  not 
long  absent  before  we  had  news  of  him.  He 
was  in  the  highest  spirits,  making  excellent 
progress.  Then  he  wrote  that  he  had  been 
noticed  by  the  emperor,  and  taken  into  the  im- 
perial private  band,  of  which,  in  about  three 
years,  he  became  leader.  His  name  began  to 
be  known  in  musical  circles,  and  his  arrival  in 
England  was  announced  for  the  approaching 
season.  Then  suddenly  there  came  a  rumor 
that  he  was  under  a  cloud — how  or  why  we 
could  never  ascertain.  I  wrote  to  him  twice  or 
thrice,  but  my  letters  were  unanswered,  and  I 
gave  it  up  in  despair. 

"  It  must  have  been  ten  years  after  this  that, 
one  night  as  I  was  coming  out  of  the  Opera,  I 
felt  a  gentle  pull  at  my  coat,  and,  turning  round, 
I  saw  Nat  Hartmann.  I  knew  him  in  an  in- 
stant, though  he  was  utterly  changed  from  my 
friend  of  years  before.  All  his  color  was  gone ; 
his  face  was  thin,  and  pinched,  and  haggard ; 
his  eyes  sunk  deep  in  his  head ;  his  lips,  which 
had  been  so  fall  and  ruddy,  were  now  thin  and 
pallid.  I  stepped  aside  to  satisfy  myself  that 
it  was  he ;  then  I  made  him  get  into  my  brough- 
am, and  drove  him  to  my  rooms.  To  my  dy- 
ing day  I  shall  never  forget  that  man's  appear- 
ance as  ho  stood  in  his  thin,  WTetched  clothes 
under  the  lamplight ;  I  shall  never  forget  the 
manner  in  which  he  rushed  to  the  fireplace, 
knelt  down  on  the  rug,  and  spread  out  his 
transparent  hands  to  the  blaze ;  I  shall  never 
forget  the  manner  in  which  he  gulped  down  the 
wine  which  I  handed  to  him,  or  the  ravenous 
way  in  which  he  tore  at  the  food.  When  he 
had  eaten  and  drank,  had  warmed  himself,  and 
nature  seemed  revived  within  him,  I  talked  to 
him,  and  bit  by  bit  managed  to  drag  from  him 
his  story.  He  was  a  long  time  telling  it,  and 
it  was  disconnected  and  jerky  to  a  degree,  inter- 
spersed with  loud  railing  at  fortune,  with  sighs 
and  tears,  and  dolorous  ejaculations,  and  I  had 
a  hard  task  to  follow  him  ;  but  I  gleaned  from 
him  this:  His  first  downward  step  had  been 
caused  by  his  having  married  a  Christian  girl, 
a  singer  at  the  Grand  Opera  in  Vienna,  with 
whom  he  fell  desperately  in  love.  This  had 
so  exasperated  his  relatives,  that  after  trying, 
by  every  means  in  their  power,  to  prevent  the 
marriage,  when  they  found  it  had  actually  tak- 
en place,  they  repudiated  him,  and  did  eveiy 
thing  possible  to  ruin  him  and  his  wife.  One 
of  the  principal  Jewish  bankers,  who  had  orig- 
inally introduced  Hartmann  to  the  imperial  no- 
tice, now  became  his  bitterest  enemy,  used  the 
influence  which  had  formerly  been  exerted  in 
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the  joung  man's  favor  to  debase  him,  and  final- 
ly, under  some  pretext,  got  him  removed  from 
his  position  as  leader  of  the  emperor's  private 
band.  From  that  time  onward  misfortune  seem- 
ed to  have  seized  him;  his  wife,  after  a  long 
illness,  died  in  childbirth,  leaving  him  with  one 
little  girl.  In  his  misery  he  took  to  drinking, 
and  sank  from  bad  to  worse.  One  night,  while 
drank,  he  struck  an  officer  who  had  mocked  his 
playing,  and,  to  save  his  life,  fled  with  his  little 
child  to  England.  He  had  been  in  London  a 
week,  and  had  haunted  the  streets  in  the  hope  of 
meeting  me — and  the  meeting  was  only  just  in 
time,  by  Greorge !  for  he  and  his  little  child  were 
nearly  starved. 

''  This  is  a  long  story,  but  it*8  pretty  nearly 
over  now.  Of  course  I  did  what  was  possible  to 
be  done  for  this  poor  fellow ;  I  gave  him  money 
and  clothes,  and  sent  him  to  the  doctor,  and  all 
that ;  but  he  was  very  proud  in  all  his  misery, 
and  would  not  accept  what  he  called  *•  charity, ' 
but  insisted  upon  working  for  his  living.  Poor 
Nat,  poor  fellow !  the  drink  had  rained  him, 
mind  and  body — all  his  crisp  touch,  all  his  won- 
derful execution,  gone,  sir,  gone  never  to  re- 
turn ;  but  he  could  still  play  the  fiddle  very  de- 
cently— better  than  most,  at  any  rate;  so  I  spoke 
to  WuiF  and  some  operatic  people  I  knew,  and 
got  him  playing  at  concerts  and  theatres,  and 
that  sort  of  thing.  But  it  didn*t  last  long  ;  the 
drink  had  done  its  work,  and  he  could  not  get 
on  without  stimulants ;  then  he  got  ill  again, 
and  broke  up  suddenly,  sending  for  me  when  he 
was  on  his  death-bed,  and  imploring  me  to  take 
care  of  his  little  girl — ^his  little  Louise.  I  prom- 
ised readily  enough,  for  she  was  a  sweet  little 
child,  and  I  had  always  been  fond  of  her ;  and 
as  soon  as  we  had  buried  the  poor  fellow,  I  sent 
the  girl  over  to  a  school  in  Paris,  intending  to 
have  her  brought  up  as  a  governess ;  but  with  a 
splendid  violinist  for  tier  father,  and  a  first-rate 
opera-singer  for  her  mother,  it  wasn't  to  be  ex- 
pected that  she'd  go  in  for  steady  respectability, 
though  she's  as  good  a  girl  as  ever  breathed; 
moreover,  she  inherits  her  mother's  voice,  and  I 
believe — ^from  what  I  hear  from  firiends  of  mine 
over  there,  who  know  all  about  this  kind  of  thing 
— that  she'll  some  day  be  a  splendid  singer,  and 
astonish  the  world.  So,  when  all  these  repre- 
sentations were  made  to  me,  I  could  not  hold 
out  atiy  longer ;  and  when  Louise  left  school, 
eighteen  months  ago,  I  got  her  admitted  as  a 
pupil  at  the  Conservatoire,  and  there  she  is 
working  away,  and  I  am  told  is  getting  on  glo- 
riously— was  getting  on  gloriously,  I  should  say, 
up  to  within  the  Inst  month  ;  but  she  has  been 
very  ill,  poor  child,  and  that  has  pulled  her 
down  and  put  her  back;  and — that's  exactly 
what  Fm  coming  to.  I  dare  say  you've  been 
horribly  bored  up  to  this  point,  Mr.  Yeldham, 
but  I  think,  when  I've  finished,  you'll  say  it  was 
worth  your  listening  to." 

"  Only  you  carry  out  the  hopes  you've  raised, 
Mr.  Thacker,  and  yon  may  depend  upon  it  I 
won't  complain,"  said  Yeldham. 

'*  Well,  I  had  been  wondering  that  I  had  not 


heard  from  this  girl.  She  must  be  sixteen  or 
seventeen  now,  and  she  writes  most  capital  let- 
ters. I  assure  you,  when  I  am  regularly  dry  and 
stony  with  business,  feel  as  if  I  was  stuccoed  all 
over  like,  one  of  this  girl's  letters  refreshes  me 
and  cheers  me  up,  and  makes  me  remember  there 
is  something  else  in  the  world  to  live  for  besides 
money-getting.  I  had  been  wondering  I  had 
not  heard  from  Louise,  when  this  morning  a  let- 
ter came.  In  it  she  told  me  that  she  had  been 
very  ill  with  a  fever,  which  had  completely  pros- 
trated her,  and  that — ^bnt  I  may  as  m'cII  read 
this  part  out  to  you." 

Mr.  Thacker  then  produced  a  letter  from  his 
pocket-book,  and  read  the  following  passage ; 

"You  know,  my  dear  guardian,  notwith- 
standing my  foreign  extraction  and  half-foreign 
bringing-up,  the  horror  I  have  always  had  of 
French  doctors ;  and  it  is  certain  I  should  have 
been  left  to  the  mercy  of  some  of  these  dreadful 
creatures  if  it  had  not  been  for  Lucy  Elliott, 
who  is  a  fellow-pupil  of  mine  at  the  Conserva- 
toire, and  who  knew  Dr.  Hudson,  who  is  our 
great  English  physician  over  here.  She  came 
and  saw  me  when  I  was  first  taken  ill,  and 
promised  to  send  Dr.  Hudson  to  me.  Within 
an  hour  he  was  by  my  bedside,  and  I  can  never 
express  to  any  one  his  kindness  and  attention. 
He  asked  me,  without  the  smallest  impertinent 
curiosity,  about  myself;  and  when  I  told  him 
that  I  was  all  alone  in  Paris,  and  had  no  rela- 
tions on  whom  I  could  depend,  he  shook  his 
head,  and  said  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that 
I  should  have  some  one  to  nurse  me.  I  sug- 
gested Sister  Agatha,  who  used  to  come  and  see 
us  so  ofken  at  the  pen^oriy  and  who,  I  know,  is  a 
skilled  and  practiced  nurse;  but  Dr.  Hudson 
said  he  thought  he  could  do  better  than  Sister 
Agatha  for  me,  and  that  he  would  try  to  get  an 
English  widow  lady  of  his  acquaintance  to  come 
and  nurse  me. "  (*  *  Ah  ha !  you  start,  Yeldham, 
my  friend !  Hold  on  a  bit,  my  boy ;  the  scent's 
only  just  warming  yet ;  hold  on  a  bit  longer.") 
"  I'went  to  sleep  after  Dr.  Hudson  left  me,  and 
when  I  woke  that  evening  I  found  a  stranger  sit- 
ting by  my  side — a  tall,  elegant  young  woman, 
very  young  still,  but  looking  as  though  she  had 
seen  a  great  deal  of  sorrow ;  for  her  beautiful 
face — I  can't  explain  to  you  how  wonderfully 
beautiful  it  is,  so  calm,  and  classical,  and  statu- 
esque— ^is  marked  here  and  there  with  deep 
lines,  and  there  is  a  gravity  about  her  which 
I  am  sure  has  been  brought  on  by  mental  suf- 
fering. She  motioned  me  to  keep  silent,  and 
then  told  me,  in  oh,  such  a  sweet  voice,  that  I 
was  to  be  quite  quiet,  and  that  she  had  come  to 
nurse  me  and  attend  upon  me,  and,  under  God's 
help,  get  me  well  again.  From  that  night  until 
now — she  has  only  just  gone  away,  and  she  will 
be  back  this  evening,  though  I  scarcely  rci^uiro 
any  assistance  now — she  has  been  my  best  and 
dearest  friend,  my  nurse,  my  consoler,  my  sister. 
In  all  tiiat  dreadful  fever  I  had  the  sense  of  her 
constant  presence,  knew  the  touch  of  her  cool 
bands  to  my  hot  head,  recognized  the  cheering 
tone  of  her  voice,  when,  in  my  pain  andmiseiy, 
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I  could  scarcely  see  her.  To  her  and  my  kind 
Dr.  Hudson  I  owe  my  life  ;  and  as  I  know,  my 
dear  guardian,  that  you  are  good  enough  to 
prize  that  life,  I  am  sure  you  will  be  grateful  to 
these  good  friends.  And  here  I  come  to  a  point 
where  I  require  your  advice  and  assistance.  I 
told  Dr.  Hudson  that,  though  I  was  only  a 
struggling  pupil  at  the  Conservatoire,  I  had  con- 
nections in  England  who,  I  was  sure,  would  take 
care  that  his  kindness  to  me  was  not  forgotten. 
I  presumed  so  much,  my  dear  guardian  ;  for  I 
felt  certain  that  your  goodness  of  heart" — . 
("  That's  nothing,"  said  Mr.  Thacker,  abruptly ; 
"  hem !  hem !  here  it  is  *')  —  "  but  now  I  don't 
know  what  to  say  about  Madame  Sidney.  She  is 
evidently  not  rich,  though  a  thorough  lady  born 
and  bred ;  and  I  am  sure  you  will  think  with 
me  that  some  recompense  should  be  made  her, 
though  what  it  is  to  be,  and  how  it  is  to  be  man- 
aged, I  must  leave  to  your  better  sense  and 
knowledge  of  the  world  to  suggest.  One  thing 
I  have  discovered,  and  that  is,  that  this  is  one 
of  the  most  trying,  if  not  the  most  trying,  occa- 
sions on  which  Madame  Sidney  has  acted  in  the 
capacity  of  sick  nurse,  and  that  discovery  I  made 
in  this  way.  When  I  was  first  coming  into  con- 
valescence, when  I  first  had  a  glimmering  of 
what  was  passing;  around  me,  I  heard  the  doc- 
tor say  to  her,  *  Well,  I  knew  I  was  not  mistnken  ; 
the  child  owes  her  recovery,  under  Providence, 
to  your  care  and  ceaseless  attention.  It's  your 
greatest  experience ;  it*s  the  opportunity  which 
yon  have  so  much  wished  for,  of  showing  that 
you  possessed  the  patience,  the  energy,  and  the 
long-suffering  for  which  you  have  so  long  fer- 
vently prayed,  but  all  of  which  /  knew  were 
your  attributes,  when,  under  different  circum- 
stances, neither  you  nor  I  thought  you  would 
ever  be  called  upon  to  employ  them,  for  they 
were  not  wanted  then  for  others,  but  they  were 
wanted  for  yourself— I  mean  during  that  week's 
illness  at  Martigny." 

"  Stop  !'*  cried  Charley  Yeldham,  bringing 
his  hand  down  heavily  on  the  table,  and. then 
rising  and  pacing  hurriedly  up  and  down  the 
room ;  '*  stop !  that  seems  to  me  to  bo  conclu- 
sive." 

**Ah  ha!"  cried  Thacker,  in  exultation; 
** we're  hot  s,t  last;  we're  burning  now,  ain't 
we  ?  When  I  came  to  that  passage  in  Louise's 
letter,  the  whole  thing  flashed  across  me.  I 
recollected  having  heard  Streightley  talk  of  his 
wife's  illness  at  Martigny.  I  said  to  myself, 
*  Here's  a  go ;  the  lost  bird's  found !'  And  in 
an  instant  I  saw  my  way — I  confess  it ;  I  don't 
go  in  for  any  high  moral  dodges— I  saw  my 
way  to  being  revenged  on  Mrs.  Gordon  Frere, 
and  to  shooting  a  bolt  between  the  joints  of  her 
armor,  and  hitting  her  in  the  very  place  where 
she  was  most  vulnerable,  and  would  least  like 
to  be  hit."  And  Mr.  Thacker  looked  up  in 
Yeldham's  face,  and  rubbed  his  hands  with  the 
greatest  glee. 

**  By  Jove,  Thacker,  I  think  there's  very  lit- 
tle doubt  about  the  co-identity  of  Mrs.  Streight- 
ley and  Madame  Sidney,"  said  Yeldhaq;  after  a 


few  minutes'  deliberation.  "  It  will  be  a  won- 
derful thing  if  it  turns  out  so.  I  never  thought 
that — "  and  Yeldham  stopped. 

(<Kcver  thought  that  I  should  be  the  means 
of  furnishing  you  with  such  pleasant  informa- 
tion ?  Never  thought  that  the  Jew-discounter 
could  ever  do  a  man  a  good  turn  without  an  ul- 
terior view  to  his  own  advantage  ?  That's  it, 
eh  ?     Don't  be  bashful ;  speak  out" 

"Not  exactly  that,"  said  Charley  Yeldham. 
**I  am  in  the  habit  of  speaking  out,  and  so  I'll 
say  that  I  never  thought — how  could  I  ? — that 
the  man  whom  we  have  all  regarded  as  the  act- 
ive agent  in  Robert  Streightley's  financial  ruin 
would  probably  turn  out  to  be  the  means  of  se- 
curing his  domestic  happiness." 

"  I  hope  to  God  I  may  I"  said  Thacker,  earn- 
estly. ''Look  here.  I  don't  pretend  to  be  a 
particularly  moral  or  a  strait-laced  kind  of  per-  ^ 
son ;  and  I  acknowledge,  as  I  have  done  from 
the  first,  that  my  promptings  in  this  matter  hare 
been  to  be  revenged  on  Hester  Gould — Mrs. 
Frere,  I  mean ;  but  if,  by  any  act  of  mine,  I 
could  do  a  good  turn  to  Streightley,  whom  I 
believe  to  be  an  honorable  man  and  a  devilish 
clever  fellow,  and  to  his  wife,  who -is  certainly 
the  handsomest  woman  I  know,  I — well,  it 
would  be  a  deuced  pleasant  thing  to  think  over 
by-and-by,  and  I  wouldn't  let  money  be  any  ob- 
stacle to  my  carrying  it  out." 

"You  said  I  didn't  like  yon,  and  wasn't 
pleased  to  see  you,  when  you  came  in,"  said 
Yeldham,  taking  Thacker's  hand  and  wringing 
it.  "Put  that  opinion  to  the  test  some  day— 
you'll  find  yourself  mistaken." 

"That's  the  ticket,"  said  Mr.  Thacker. 
"And  now  good-by,  and  God  speed  yon!  I 
swear  all  the  notions  of  revenge  on  Mrs.  F. 
with  which  I  tame  here  seem  to  have  disap- 
peared, and  I  can  think  of  nothing  now  but  the 
chance  of  having  done  a*good  turn  to  Streight- 
ley. Ah !  old  Shakspeare  knew  all  about  it : 
*Hath  not  a  Jew  what's-his-names' — you  re- 
member the  quotation." 

And  Mr.  Thacker  waved  his  hand  jauntily  in 
adieu  and  left  the  chambers. 

As  may  bo  readily  supposed,  Yeldham  lost 
no  time  in  communicating  to  Itobert  the  main 
points  of  Mr.  Thacker's  valuable  information. 
Ho  kept  that  gentleman's  revelation  of  the  vir- 
tuous motives  which  had  animated  him  strictly 
to  himself;  they  did  not  bear  upon  Robert's  in- 
terests, and  a  knowledge  of  them  could  only 
tend  to  distress  him. 

Robert's  agitation  was  extreme  when  he 
learned  the  unmistakably  reliable  nature  of  the  * 
clew  now  placed  so  unexpectedly  in  their  hands. 
Ho  remembered  the  English  doctor  who  had 
attended  Katharine  in  her  illness  at  Martigny 
perfectly,  and  he  was  desperately  vexed  and 
impatient  with  himself  that  he  had  not  remem- 
bered him  sooner.  Yeldham  did  not  try  to  stem 
the  tide  of  his  self-reproach,  but  he  did  not  set 
himself  very  seriously  in  opposition  to  Robert's 
determination,  that  the  evening  of  the  day  then 
passing  should  see  him  en  route  for  Paris. 
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'<  Suppose  you  find  her — and  yon  mast  re- 
member, Bobcrt,  that,  though  most  probable,  it 
is  not  certain — and  she  positirely  refuses  to  see 
yon?  What  are  you  to  do?  You  can  not 
force  yourself  into  her  presence.  Suppose  she 
learns  your  iutention,  and  she  is  resolved  to 
carry  out  her  purpose,  she  will  fly  away  again, 
and  then  we  shall  be  worse  off  than  before.  Be 
guided  by  me,  Bobert ;  let  me  go  in  your  stead. 
If  I  am  to  succeed,  the  pleasure  will  not  be  less- 
ened ;  if  I  am  to  fail,  better  I  than  you.  Yon 
can  trust  me,  I  know ;  and  yon  know,  in  the 
best  case,  I  only  precede  you  by  a  few  hours ; 
in  the  worst — welj — we  won't  talk  of  that  be- 
yond saying  that  you*ll  bear  it  better  coming 
through  me.*' 

These  arguments  and  his  own  secret  despond- 
ency induced  Bobert  to  consent.  He  was  im- 
measurably grateful  to  Yeldham  for  undertak- 
ing the  task  for  him,  but  he  said  little.  He 
was  "  not  strong,*'  as  he  was  accustomed  to  say, 
md  easily  upset ;  so  Yeldham  got  up  a  great 
deal  of  unnecessary  bustle  and  discussion  to 
corer  his  emotion;  and,  indeed,  on  this  and 
some  other  late  occasions,  the  lawyer  displayed 
great  womanish  tact  and  affekionate  cunning. 
Teldham  could  not  go  that  same  evening,  and 
the  little  delay  tried  Bobert ;  but  he  strove  to 
hide  his  impatience,  and  his  friend  seconded 
the  effort,  and  arranged  to  leave  London  on  the 
morrow. 

A  short  note  from  Yeldham  to  Gordon  Frere 
had  informed  the  latter  that  Charley  was  about 
to  start  for  Paris.  He  had  not  time  to  enter 
into  written  explanations,  and  he  greatly  desired 
to  secure  for  Bobert  during  his  absence  the  com- 
fort of*  (jordon*s  cheerful  companionship  and 
invariably  hopeful  counsel.  So  he  had  merely 
laid,  '*We  have  got  a  clew,  a  safe  one  this 
time,  so  far  as  finding  the  person  we  want  goes, 
and  I  am  off  to  follow  it  up.  Can  you  come  up 
for  a  day  or  two  ?  I  want  to  see  you  before  I 
•tart." 

Gordon  Frere  announced  his  intention  of  go- 
ing to  town  for  a  few  days  immediately  after  he 
received  this  note,  but  gave  no  explanation  of 
its  motive.  He  had  dropped  into  habits  of  the 
sort  of  late,  and  he  and  his  wife  were  quite  a 
fashionable  couple,  independent  of  each  other 
in  all  their  arrangements,  and  models  of  cour- 
tesy. 

Having  reached  the  Temple,  he  found  Yeld- 
ham in  the  midst  of  a  vast  confusion  of  books 
and  papers,  and,  to  his  great  satisfaction,  alone. 
He  had  rather  expected  that  Bobert  would  be 
there  to  the  last  moment,  clinging  to  his  emis- 
sary, and  urging  upon  him  snperfiuous  entreat- 
ies concerning  speed  and  earnestness. 

Yeldham  explained  to  Gordon  briefly  and 
clearly  what  had  happened,  merely  suppressing 
Hester's  share  in  Thacker's  revelation.  He  had 
no  inclination  to  make  mischief  between  Mrs. 
Frere  and  her  husband,  though  he  could  not 
avoid  thinking  what  a  sufficient  kind  of  pun- 
ishment for  her  lay  ready  to  his  hand,  had  he 
chosen  to  use  it.    But  Yeldham  disdained  to 


do  so;  the  woman  would  be  punished  by  the 
restoration  of  her  innocent  rival  to  her  husband, 
if  such  a  blessed  event  were  indeed  to  be ;  and 
if  it  were  not — he  could  not  waste  a  thought  on 
her  meanness  and  her  malice.  He  knew  Gor- 
don would  not  ask  for  more  information  than 
he  was  disposed  to  give,  and  would  not  take  the 
trouble  of  looking  beneath  the  surface  of  any 
thing ;  so  he  told  him  as  much  as  he  thought 
proper ;  and  Gordon,  his  first  surprise  and  curi- 
osity abated,  questioned  him  concerning  his  an- 
ticipations of  success. 

''What  are  the  chances,  Charley?"  he  ask- 
ed, earnestly — "what  do  you  really  think  they 
are?" 

"That  they  are  terribly  small — small  enough 
as  to  the  finding  of  the  lady,  and  smaller  still  as 
to  getting  her  to  return.  However,  I  do  think, 
that  in  all  respects  it  is  better  that  Bobert 
Streightley  should  not  go  himself.  His  wife 
would  be  much  more  likely  to  hear  of  his  pres- 
ence there  than  of  mine." 

"  And  do  you  think  if  she  did  hear  of  it  she 
would  avoid  him  ?" 

"  She  would  go  off  somewhere  else  like  a  shot. 
She  id  just  a  temperament  difficult  to  deal  with. 
Smarting  under  the  sense  of  a  great  wrong,  she 
is  capable  of  any  thing." 

"She  was  always  strong-minded — I  mean 
self-reliant,  and  that  sort  of  thing,"  said  Frere ; 
"  but  she  had  plenty  of  common  sense." 

"  So  I  should  imagine  from  what  I  saw  of  her. 
Of  course  I  would  not  have  dreamed  of  hinting 
such  a  thing  before  our  poor  friend ;  but  the 
difficulty  of  arranging  the  matter  will  arise  not 
so  much  from  Mr.  Streightley's  want  of  sense  as 
from  her  want  of  heart.  A  woman  who  could 
see  her  husband  suffering  from  the  anxieties 
which  beset  Bobert  long  before  the  crash  came, 
and  yet  persist  in  a  course  of  thoroughly  reck- 
less  extravagance,  is  not  very  impressionable,, 
yon  majr  depend  upon  it." 
"  Do  you  imagine  that — ^ 
"  My  dear  Gordon,  it's  not  a  nice  thing  to  say, 
but  I  imagine  that,  though  she  did  not  know  the 
terms  of  the  bargain,  she  felt  that  she  had  been 
purchased  by  her  husband,  and  she  was  determ- 
ined to  have  the  entire  price.  Now,  you  know, 
dealing  with  such  a  woman  as  that,  where  ques- 
tions of  feeling  are  concerned,  is  difficult." 

"It's  but  a  poor  look-out,  I'm  afraid,"  said 
Frere,  rising  from  his  chair ;  * '  and  I  don't  envy 
yon  your  mission,  Charley,  though  I  don't  know 
any  one  who  would  do  it  so  well ;  and  if  honesty 
and  warm  feeling  are  to  win  the  day,  youll  be 
successful.  So,  God  bless  you  I  Mind  yon  let 
me  know  how  yon  prosper.  Better  write  to  me 
at  the  club,  I  think,"  added  Mr.  Frere,  with 
a  sudden  recollection  that  news  of  Katharine 
Streightley  was  ever  too  wekome  to  the  lady 
who  was  now  his  wife. 

Yeldham  shook  hands  warmly  with  him,  grin- 
ning the  while.  None  of  these  little  evidences 
of  character  were  thrown  away  on  the  old  baeh- 
elor,  who  may  have  derived  solace  and  instmc* 
Uon  from  them.      ^.^^^^^  ^^  GoG^ 
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Bobert  was  to  accompanj  him  to  the  station, 
and  the  hour  of  his  arrival  drew  near.  Yeld- 
bam's  packing  was  quickly  done,  and  he  had  a 
few  minutes'  leisure  to  think  of  the  strangeness 
of  the  freak  of  fortune  which  was  sending  him 
in  search  of  the  onlj  woman  toward  whom  his 
heart  had  ever  been  attracted,  with  the  object  of 
winning  her  back  to  another.  Perhaps  he  had 
censureid  her  too  harshly  in  talking  to  Gordon 
Frere — to  that  other  man,  who  had  also  loved 
her,  after  his  fashion.  Then  he  heard  Robert's 
step  ascending  the  stairs,  and  sighed  as  he  thought 
that  it  was  hard  indeed  to  look  at  his  suffering 
face,  and  acquit  Katharine  of  heartlessness  and 
cruelty. 


CHAPTER  XXXn. 

TUB  PLEDGE  BEDEEMED. 

In  one  of  the  old-fashioned  hotels  of  the  Rue 
do  rUniversite,  in  that  quarter  of  Paris  around 
which  cling  some  of  the  saddest  and  noblest 
memoirs  of  a  history  which  is  but  a  succession 
of  acts  in  a  great  pomi)ou8  tragedy,  Dr.  Hud- 
son had  occupied  a  suite  of  apartments  for 
many  years.  There  were  other  and  younger 
English  physicians  in  Paris  than  ho,  but  he  had 
made  and  kept  a  solid  reputation,  and  bis  friends 
comprised  a  large  number  of  the  native  denizens 
of  Paris,  and  all  his  own  compatriots  '*  of  stand- 
ing,** as  the  Yankees  say.  His  cUenieU  was  of 
wider  range ;  for  the  English  doctor  was  as  well 
known  to  the  poor  of  Paris  as  to  the  rich,  and  he 
labored  among  them  as  assiduously. 

On  the  selfsame  day  which  had  witnessed  Mr. 
Thacker's  visit  to  Middlemeads  and  the  failure 
of  his  application  to  Mrs.  Gordon  Frere — on 
which  he  had  expressed  himself  with  so  much 
resentment  to  Charles  Yeldham,  and  at  the  self- 
same hour  At  which  tlie  project  of  his  vengeance 
began  to  take  shape  in  the  brain  of  the  angry 
Hebrew,  Dr.  Hudson  was  seated  in  his  study 
conversing  earnestly  with  a  lady  who  wore  the 
mournful  garb  of  widowhood  in  the  English 
form.  The  frank,  thoughtful  face  of  the  phy- 
sician was  clouded,  and  liis  voice  was  low  and 
troubled  as  he  spoke  to  the  lady. 

**  I  don't  like  to  let  you  go,  Katharine.  You 
have  been  doing  too  much.  This  long  attend- 
ance upon  poor  Louise  has  been  too  much  for 
you  already.;  and  now  the  care  of  an  old  blind 
woman — no,  no,  it  ought  not  to  be." 

**  The  care  of  your  mother,  my  best  friend !" 
returned  the  lady,  in  a  tone  of  remonstrance ; 
'^does  that  not  make  all  the  difference?  Be- 
sides, what  does  it  matter — ^liere  or  in  Brittany  ? 
The  work  has  to  be  done,  and  place  does  not 
make  the  smallest  difference.  You  can  not 
bring  the  old  lady  to  Paris,  and  since  Marion's 
death  yon  have  had  no  peace  of  mind,  no  con- 
fidence about  your  mother.  Let  us  look  at  this 
rationally.  Is  there  any  one  in  whom  you  have 
such  confidence  as  in  me  ?" 

"Certainly  not,  Katharine,  though—*' 


"  Though  r  do  not  return  it.  Well,  in  one 
sense  I  do  not ;  but  let  us  not  discuss  that  for 
the  present.  If  you  do  not  let  me  go  to  Mor- 
laix,  to  your  mother,  yon  must  send  some  one  in 
whom  you  have  less  confidence.  That's  a  '  log- 
ical sequence,'  as  you  learned  people  say,  isn't 
it  ?  and  I  should  also  call  it  a  very  silly  proceed- 
ing. Next,  yon  must  provide  me  with  work 
here;  and  I  can  assure  you,  you  can  give  me 
none  I  should  like  half  so  well.  I  am  free  too, 
and  I  don't  know  that  any  other  of  your  helpen 
are  :  let  me  see  the  list." 

She  took  a  manuscript  volume  from  the  table, 
turned  to  a  certain  page,  and  ran  over  a  list  of 
names. 

*'No,  I  thought  not.  All  busy,  and  with 
serious  cases — ^  long  jobs,'  as  the  *  regulars*  call 
them.  Yon  see  Fate  and  my  self-will  are  against 
you,  and  I  must  go;  so  that's  settled.  And  now, 
Mr.  Doctor,  let  me  make  my  report." 

'*  This  was  yonr  last  visit  to  Louise,  I  think  ?** 
he  asked,  absently. 

<'My  lost  regnlar  visit.  She  is  quite  well 
now ;  but  I  shall  nevei  lose  sigh(  of  her,  I  hope. 
She  is  a  good  girl  and  a  grateful ;  and,  so  long 
as  she  has  this  illness,  and  I  have  Martigny  to 
talk  about  and  the  same  rescuer  to  praise — 
though  she  little  knows  how  small  an  item  in 
the  account  between  him  and  me  Martigny  is — 
wo  are  not  likely  to  tire  of  each  other's  com*' 
pany.  Where  are  your  wits  wandering  to  ?  yon 
are  not  listening  to  a  word  I  am  saying  to  yon." 

He  turned  his  face  fully  toward  her,  and  the 
serious  expression  it  bore  increased.  He  took 
an  ivory  paper*knife  from  off  his  desk,  and  beat 
it  softly  upon  his  open  pnlm  as  he  spoke. 

"  My  wits  are  wandering  to  speculations  about 
you,  my  dear.  How  long  are  you  going  to  lead 
this  life  ?  and  when  am  I  to  know  the  meaning 
of  it  all  ?  It  is  not  fit  for  you,  Catharine ;  you 
must  rest." 

**No,  no,"  she  said,  nervously,  "you  know 
the  only  thing  I  can  not  do  when  you  bid  me  it 
rest.  Besides,  I  am  going  to  be  very  quiet,  you 
know,  down  in  Brittany — '* 

"  That  will  not  be  for  long,  if  even  I  let  you 
go.  My  poor  old  mother's  life  is  nearly  ended ; 
and  then — " 

''And  then — for  I  mean  to  go;  it  is  quite 
settled — are  there  no  more  duties  for  me  ?  are 
the  poor  and  the  sick  to  cease  out  of  the  land  ?** 

"  No,  it  is  not  that ;  I  am  thinking  of  you 
seriously,  Katharine,  and  wondering  whether  I 
am  doing  right  by  you.  I  had  no  doubt,  when 
yon  came  to  me,  and  claimed  the  fulfillment  of 
the  promise  I  made  to  you  at  Martigny— there 
was  such  desperation,  such  utter  self-abandon- 
ment about  you — that  I,  who  knew  the  symp- 
toms of  despair,  and  their  deadlincss,  could  not 
hesitate  about  what  was  to  be  done.  But  now, 
Katharine,  now,  has  not  time  made  any  difller- 
ence? — it  has  made  a  great  alteration  in  yon, 
my  dear — a  very  great  and  blessed  change ;  not 
time  alone,  I  know,  but  life,  and  sufiering,  and 
self-knowledge,  and  a  higher  wisdom  still — has 
it  not  changed  circumstances  too?    Ton  told 
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me  yonr  return  to  jonr  husband's  home  was  an 
impossibility  then,  and  I  knew  I  felt  it  was  so. 
You  never  told  me  why ;  you  never  placed  the 
secret  of  his  sin,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  in 
my  possession.  Now  I  ask  you — the  matter  has 
been  pressing  long  upon  my  mind,  and  is  daily 
growing  heavier^is  the  same  impossibility  in 
force  still?" 

Katharine  did  not  make  any  answer,  but  she 
looked  at  him,  pale  and  tearful.  Then  he  con- 
tinned  : 

"  Think  of  yonr  youth,  I^tharine.  Your 
life  is  almost  all  before  you,  and  you  have  no 
friend  but  me.  ,  Supposing  I  were  to  die,  my 
dear,  how  would  it  be  with  you  then  ?  for  though 
you  arc  not  so  helpless  and  so  ignorant  of  the 
world's  ways  as  when  you  came  to  me  that  win- 
ter's night,  and  told  me  I  must  hide  yon,  and 
that  without  a  question,  and  I  did  it — you  are  as 
little  fitted  as  any  woman  I  know  for  the  lone- 
liness of  a  friendless  life.  Is  this  offense  quite 
past  forgiveness  ?  is  there  no  way  of  reconcilia- 
tion?'* 

"None,  none,"  she  murmured,  "Oh,  do 
not  talk  to  me  of  the  past.'* 

"  Katharine,'*  he  said,  with  deeper  solemnity 
still,  "  think,  be  very  sure,  before  you  answer. 
Bemember  that  nothing  but  the  extremest  in- 
jury can  justify  the  course  yon  are  persuing. 
Your  name  is  false,  your  position  is  false,  your 
very  dress" — he  stretched  out  his  hand  and 
touched  it — "  is  a  lie  \" 

"  My  widowhood  at  least  is  real,"  she  said,  in 
an  abrupt  and  bitter  tone. 

"  My  poor  child,  I  don*t  doubt  that  I  know 
it  is ;  but  the  evils  dealt  by  man's  hand  arc  oft- 
en of  God's  sending.  Are  you  resisting  God, 
and  not  man  only  ?  I  am  talking  to  you  In  the 
dark  about  many  things,  but  there  are  some^broad 
truths  applicable  to  all  circumstances.  One  of 
them  is,  that  no  self-imposed  duties  can  stand  in 
the  place  of  those  which  God  has  appointed. 
When  I  watch— and  I  watch  it  closely — ^your 
ejcemplary  life  of  usefulness,  your  aelf-denial, 
your  promptitude  in  doing  good,  and  see  that 
ffou  are  not  at  peace  in  it,  I  can  not  but  think  that 
yon  are  doing  this — that  yon  are  trying  to  do 
your  own  will,  and  not  God's  will;  and  that 
yon  are  reaping  the  inevitable  consequences." 

Her  head  was  bowed  now,  and  she  was  cry- 
ing. 

**I  don't  know  why  I  have  felt  forced  to  say 
all  this  to  you  to-day,  Katharine.  Something 
has  forced  me  to  say  it,  certainly.  Think  of  it, 
my  dear ;  and  if  there  be  any  possible  way  to 
reconciliation  with  your  home  and  your  former 
life,  turn  yonr  steps  toward  it." 

"Are  you  weaiy  of  the  charge  of  me ?  are 
you  tired  of  the  thankless  task  ?" 

He  smiled  very  slowly  and  tenderly,  then  rose, 
and,  arranging  some  papers  on  his  desk,  said, 

"Do  you  think  to  turn  away  my  meaning  by 
such  a  silly  subterfuge  ?  I  am  going  out  now  : 
think  of  what  I  have  said,  Katharine ;  and,  re- 
member, if  I  have  hurt  you,  it  is  because  of  my 
ignorance.    I  don't  reproach  you  that  jron  have 


kept  me  in  it,  bnt  you  must  not  wonder  if  it 
sometimes  tells  against  yourself.  Be  sure  of 
this,  Katharine,  there  is  no  life  so  acceptable  aa 
that  in  which  we  carry  our  otvn  burdens,  with- 
out selecting  them,  and  no  spirit  so  safe  as  that 
which  takes  trials  as  they  are  sent,  not  sought 
for — ^kissing  the  rod." 

He  was  leaving  the  room,  when  she  rose  im- 
petnously  and  went  up  to  him.  She  caught  his 
arm  and  pressed  it  to  her  closely  as  she  said, 

"  Don't  say  more  to  me  now ;  I  can't  bear  it. 
I  wonder  why  you  have  spoken  like  this  again 
— it  is  so  long  since  you  did  so  before.  Let  me 
go  to  your  mother,  and  think  it  all  out  there — 
all  you  know  and  all  you  don't  know,  and  when 
I  come  back  I  will  tell  you  every  thing." 

* '  My  dear,  yon  mistake  me.  I  don't  want  to 
know ;  it  is  from  no  feeling  of  that  kind  I  speak ; 
it  is  for  your  own  sake,  and  because  of  the 
treacheries  and  changes  of  life — " 

*  *  Yes,  yes,  I  know.  When  had  yon  any  but 
good  motives,  or  did  any  but  good  deeds  ?  Just 
give  me  this  little  time,  and  keop  your  vow  to 
me  that  you  will  never  answer  a  question  about 
me,  or  give  any  human  being  a  clew  to  finding 
me,  and  when  I  come  back  you  shall  know  aU» 
and  judge  for  me." 

" Agreed,"  said  Dr.  Hudson ;  "I  will  keep 
my  promise,  and  you  will  keep  youra." 

A  day  or  two  later  Katharine  Streightley  left 
Paris. 

"  I  give  yon  my  word  of  honor — ^I  will  take 
the  most  solemn  and  sacred  oath  yon  can  dictate 
to  me,  that  nothing  you  can  tell  me,  of  what  I 
ask  you,  can  haim  the  lady.  I  am  here  on  be- 
half of  her  husband." 

"  Her  husband !"  said  Louise  Hartmann,  with 
a  disdainful  smile ;  *'  now  I  know  you  are  de- 
ceiving me.  She  is  a  widow — her  husband  is 
dead." 

"  Indeed — indeed  he  is  not,  my  dear  young 
lady;  for  God's  sake  listen  to  me!  Her  hus- 
band is  alive,  and  he  loves  her  better  than  his 
life.  Indeed  he  is  dying,  I  truly  believe,  be- 
cause he  can  not  find  or  hear  of  her.  A  quar- 
rel —  a  misunderstanding  parted  them,  and  he 
has  sought  her  vainly  ever  since.  Just  think  of 
the  dreadful  wjeary  time,  and  have  pity  on  this 
poor  man." 

Charley  Yeldham's  friends  would  have  been 
only  less  astonished  than  himself  had  they  heard 
him  thus  eloquently  pleading  the  cause  of  Bob- 
crt  to  the  inflexible  little  German  girl,  who 
stood  before  him,  the  very  image  of  immovable 
fidelity. 

"  See  I  look  at  her  portrait  again ;  you  have 
acknowledged  that  you  know  it,  and  that  it  is 
Madame  Sidney's  likeness.  Well,  I  tell  yon 
her  husband  has  worn  it  on  his  breast  night  and 
day  for  nearly  three  years,  and  would  not  have 
parted  with  it  for  a  moment  for  any  less  object 
than  enabling  me  to  trace  her  by  it.  He  asks 
nothing  but  to  know  where  she  is — ^nothing  but 
the  means  of  communicating  with  her.  Surely 
you  will  tell  him  that  much  ^* 'oocjIp 
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<*Have  you  asked  Dr.  Hudson?  he  knows 
her  better  than  I,  "was  the  cautious  questioning 
reply  of  the  German  girl. 

**  Yes,"  said  Yeldham,  incautiously ;  "  I  went 
to  his  house  at  once,  and  I  waited  a  long  time 
to  see  him,  but  all  in  vain.  He  knew  Madame 
Sidney,  but  he  would  tell  me  nothing  about  her 
— not  even  whether  she  was  now  in  Paris,  or 
ever  in  the  habit  of  residing  in  Paris." 

<<  And  yet  Dr.  Hudson  is  her  best  friend,  and 
knows  more  about  her  than  any  one  in  the 
world." 

«*  Tes,  yes,  we  heard  that :  then  so  much  was 
right  at  least." 

Louise  Hartmann  deliberately  sat  down,  tuck- 
ed her  feet  comfortably  under  her  chair,  and 
folded  her  hands  in  her  lap.  Yeldham  waited, 
breathlessly  anxious  for  her  to  speak.  She  kept 
him  waiting  for  some  time ;  but  at  length  she 
said,  slowly  and  emphatically, 

**  Sob !  you  fine  English  gentleman,  who  give 
your  word  of  honor  and  your  sacred  and  solemn 
oath,  you  come  to  a  poor  girl  like  me,  and  you 
fry  to  make  me  tell  you  about  Madame  Sidney 
— ^who  nursed  me,  and  was  more  good  to  me 
than  ever  any  one  in  the  world  was  before — ^what 
the  good  doctor,  her  own  friend,  refuses  to  tell 
you.  You  may  go  away,  sir,  back  to  England ; 
I  will  tell  y«u  nothing — no,  not  one  single  word. 
If  this  lady's  husband  is  alive,  he  has  done  some- 
thing that  makes  her  think  of  him  as  dead,  and 
she  knows  best.  He  has  made  her  miserable ; 
for  she  is  not  happy,  I  know  that — I  often  saw 
that ;  and  he  shall  never  render  her  miserable 
again  through  help  of  mine." 

Yeldham  was  utterly  confounded  by  the  girl's 
calm  speech,  and  the  resolution  which  showed 
itself  in  her  face  and  sounded  in  her  voice.  He 
stood  bewildered  and  silent  for  several  minutes. 
At  length  Louise  spoke  again : 

**  Please  to  go  away,  sir ;  you  have  nothing  to 
hear  ftom  me,  and  nothing  to  say  to  me  more." 

He  caught  joyfully  at  the  anxiety  she  ex- 
pressed to  get  rid  of  him.  Was  it  not  a  proof 
that  Katharine  was  in  Paris  still — was  near; 
that  she  was  then  expecting  or  fearing  her  com- 
ing ?     He  made  another  appeal.  * 

'*  Listen  to  me,  my  dear  young  lady,"  ho  said. 
**  No  one  can  honor  yoar  fidelity  to  your  friend, 
or  respect  you  for  keeping  your  word  so  firmly, 
more  than  I  do ;  but  I  swear  to  yon  you  are  act> 
ing  under  a  mistake — a  most  fatal  and  lament- 
able mistake.  At  all  events,  I,  who  am  not  this 
lady's  husband,  can  not  injure  her— can  not 
force  her  to  do  any  thing  against  her  will.  Let 
me  see  her.  I  swear  to  you,  if  you  will,  that  if 
she  bids  roe  be  silent,  I  will  not  utter  a  word ; 
and  I  will  neither  follow  her  nor  have  her  fol- 
lowed. I  ask  you  this,  because,  if  yon  will  only 
do  it,  you  shall  see  for  yourself  the  error  there 
is  in  all  this,  and  you  will  probably  be  the 
means  of  richly  rewarding  your  friend  for  all 
she  has  done  for  yon  by  restoring  her  confidence 
in  her  husband. 

Louise  had  looked  at  Charles  Yeldham  with 
earnest  intentness  all  the  time  he  was  speaking, 


and  the  incredulous  scorn  which  had  possessed 
her  wholly  during  the  earlier  part  of  their  inter- 
view began  to  give  way.  She  dropped  her  eyetf, 
put  her  hand  to  her  brow,  and  thought  intently. 

<*I  dare  not  believe  you,"  said  she  at  last; 
"  I  dare  not  listen  longer  to  you,  lest  I  might 
be  persuaded  to  do  Madame  Sidney  a  wrong. 
So  now  you  must  go  away.  You  had  better ;  if 
you  stay  here  a  month,  I  will  tell  you  no  more 
than  this — and  it  can  not  harm  her  if  her  hus- 
band, and  you  too— and  perhaps  yon  are  her 
husband — ^bahl  how  can  I  tell? — were  ever  so 
wicked  and  cruel.  She  is  not  in  Paris.  Now 
go;  you  shall  not  get  another  answer  out  of 
me." 

She  rose,  and  stepped  toward  the  door,  as 
though  about  to  open  it  for  his  departure. 

''Thanks!"  he  exclaimed,  ''a  thousand 
thanks,  even  for  that  information ;  and,  as  you 
say,  it  could  not  harm  her  if  we,  who  are  her 
devoted  sen'ants,  desired  to  do  so.  Yes,"  for 
she  had  her  hand  on  the  latch  of  the  door,  "  I 
will  leave  you  immediately ;  only  let  me  say  a  ^ 
few  words  more." 

Louise  frowned.  ''I  will  give  you  no  an- 
swer," she  said,  sullenly. 

"  Oh  yes,  I  think  you  will,  when  I  have  spok- 
en them.  If  Madame  Sidney  ever  comes  back 
to  Paris— I  don't  ask  whether  you  expect  her — 
(here  he  stole  a  quick  glance  at  her,  but  she  was 
prepared  to  meet  and  conquer  it — there  was  not 
the  smallest  change  in  her  face  from  its  expres- 
sion of  sullen  waiting)— but  if  she  comes  back, 
and  comes  to  see  you,  tell  her  about  my  visit ; 
tell  her  I  came  from  her  husband — ^here  is  my 
card.  There  can  be  no  harm  in  telling  her, 
you  know,  and  then  it  will  depend  on  herself— 
— ^not  on  you,  or  on  me,  but  on  herself  only— 
whether  she  will  let  any  one  who  loves  her  see 
her  again  in  this  world.  You  understand  me 
in  this,  do  you  not,  mademoiselle?  You  see 
that  I  am  speaking  now  what  must  be  the  truth, 
and  can  not  by  possibility  deceive  any  one."  . 

Louise  appeared  to  be  moved  by  this  direct 
appeal  to  her  understanding.  She  took  up  the 
card,  which  he  had  laid  on  the  table,  and  read 
the  name  aloud. 

"  Mr.  Yeldham !  Yes ;  I  understand  that  if 
I  tell  her  you  have  been  here,  she  will  be  free 
to  choose  whether  you  shall  come  again ;  and 
unless  she  or  I  tell  you,  you  can  never  know 
whether  she  comes  again.  So  it  will  be  her 
own  affair,  and  I  can  not  be  betrayed  into  in- 
juring her.  Yes" — ^she  looked  up  suddenly  at 
him — *'I  will  tell  her  if  she  comes  here  ever 
again." 

''Thank  God  {"exclaimed  Yeldham,  in  a  tone 
of  infinite  relief;  "then  all  will  be  right,  and  it 
is  only  waiting  a  little  longer,  for  I  am  sure  she 
will  come  back  at  some  time.  God  bless  you 
for  that  promise  I  You  do  not  know  all  the 
good  you  may  do,  all  the  ill  yon  may  prevent, 
by  keeping  it." 

"I  always  keep  my  promises,"  said  Louise, 
coldly,  rather  offended  by  his  thanks. 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  know  that ;  but  oh,  if  I  oonld 
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but  make  yon  tindeTStand !  She  Trill  make  yoa 
understand,  some  day,  all  I  conld  never  explain. 
A  word  more,  and  I  leave  you.  When  you  tell 
her  that  I  was  here,  and  the  story  I  have  told 
yoa  of  my  business  and  my  hopes — she  will  be- 
lieve it,  though  it  is  quite  natural  and  right  that 
you  should  hesitate  to  do  so — tell  her  this,  that 
I  entreated  you  to  write  to  me  and  let  me  know 
that  she  had  returned  to  Paris.  You  will  do 
this  too,  will  you  not  ?  You  see  it  is  only  a 
part  of  what  you  have  already  promised :  it  is 
not  a  new  thing.  I  can  not  know  that  she  has 
returned  unless  she  permits  you  to  tell  me,  and 
so  only  can  harm  her.  You  see  I  take  your  own 
view,  with  her  own  consent." 

"I  see  that,"  said  Louise ;  **it  follows  from 
the  first.  Yes,  if  she  gives  me  leave,  I  will 
write  to  you.** 

He  contented  himself  with  a  more  moderate 
expression  of  gratitude  than  was  natural  to  him 
under  the  circumstances ;  and  then,  having  writ- 
ten his  address  in  full,  and  very  distinctly,  on 
the  card  Louise  had  consented  to  keep,  he  took 
his  leave. 

Ho  had  been  defeated  in  the  greater  pur- 
pose, but  he  had  achieved  a  less  one,  whose  gain 
would  have  seemed  to  the  friends  priceless  good 
fortune  a  little  while  ago,  but  which  was  robbed 
of  its  fair  proportions  by  the  larger  hope  unful- 
filled. 

Yeldham  communicated  to  Robert  the  result 
of  his  expedition  by  letter  the  same  evening,  and 
the  following  day  he  returned  to  London. 

"  I  am  thankful,  Charley,  for  the  light  I  have 
been  granted.  It  is  dawn  after  dark,  and  now 
I  will  wait  and  hope  for  the  day,**  said  Robert; 
and  Yeldham  rejoiced  to  see  his  fortitude. 

So  October  passed,  and  November;  and  De- 
cember came,  and  it  was  only  twilight  still. 


CHAPTER  XXXHL 

fiUCCESS. 

The  wintry  rays  of  the  sun  were  contend- 
ing unsuccessfully  with  the  strong  and  cheerful 
^laze  of  a  bright  fire  in  Charles  Yeldham*s  out- 
er room  one  morning  in  December,  when  that 
hard-working  gentleman  emerged  from  his  bed- 
room at  an  unusually  late  hour,  and  glanced 
with  an  expression  of  satisfaction  at  the  fire,  the 
preparations  for  breakfast,  and  the  heap  of  let- 
ters and  other  papers  which  occupied  one  end 
of  the  small  table.  Charles  Yeldham  was  look- 
ing troubled  on  this  particular  day,  but  not  as 
he  usually  was,  full  of  the  care  and  preoccupa- 
tion of  his  work ;  his  generally  concentrated 
gaze  was  abstracted ;  and  any  one  familiar  with 
bis  expression  would  have  recognized  that  the 
subject  of  his  thoughts  was  not  present  to  his 
bodily  eyes.  He  seated  himself  and  began  to 
open  his  letters,  having  first  poured  out  his  tea. 
They  were  numerous  and  various :  one  from  his 
father,  one  from  his  sister,  a  note  from  Frere,  a 
nnmber  of  business  letters,  and  one  from  Paris. 


His  face  changed  as  he  took  up  this  one,  changed 
still  more  as  he  read : 

"  Rae  d*Alger,  No.  — ,  9th  Dec  18«^ 
**  Sir, — ^I  fulfill  my  promise,  relying  on  yours, 
and  believing  all  you  told  me  of  your  intentions 
for  the  dear  lady's  good.  She  is  dear  pud  good. 
She  has  come  back  to  Paris,  and  I  have  seen 
her.  I  am,  sir,  your  servant, 

**L0UI8B  HABTMAim.*' 

Yeldham's  first  impulse  was  to  jump  up  from 
his  untasted  breakfast,  take  his  hat  and  coat, 
and  rush  off  to  find  Robert  Streightley ;  but  he 
resisted  the  impulse,  and  set  himself  to  consider 
what  would  be  the  best  thing  to  do.  Robert 
had  been  ailing  lately;  Yeldham  had  noticed 
his  altered  looks  with  pain,  and  he  dreaded  tell- 
ing him  cews  except  such  as  was  undeniably 
and  completely  good.  This  c9uld  not  be  said 
to  be  so.  There  was  no  doubt  now  that  the 
way  was  opened  to  communication  with  KatW 
rine ;  but  much  more  than  communication  was 
involved.  So  long  a  time  had  elapsed,  so  ob- 
stinately had  her  determination  been  adhered 
to,  so  intense  and  keen  had  been  her  husband's 
sufiering — suffering  which  none  but  Yeldham 
had  divined,  under  Robert*8  quiet  and  reticent 
bearing — that  the  matter  had  assumed  to  Yeld- 
ham's mind  an  aspect  of  even  additional  import- 
ance. Should  he  act  on  the  information  con- 
tained in  this  note  at  once,  and  only  tell  Robert 
when  he  should  have  seen  Katharine  and  ascer- 
tained the  state  of  her  feelings,  or  should  he 
communicate  with  Robert  immediately,  and  al- 
low him  to  proceed  at  once  to  Paris  in  search 
of  his  wife  ?  In  favor  of  the  latter  method  of 
proceeding  there  was  the  consideration  that  the 
mutual  position  of  the  estranged  pair  was  one 
of  the  utmost  pain,  and  requiring  the  most  deli- 
cate handling,  and  that  undoubtedly  the  hus^ 
band  and  wife  could  alone  discuss  the  matters 
which  divided  them  with  propriety  and  author- 
ity. There  was  also  the  consideration  of  Kath- 
arine*8  excessive  pride,  which  would  lead  her 
instinctively  and  vehemently  to  resent  the  in- 
terference of  a  third  person.  Both  these  were 
gravely  pondered  by  Charles  Yeldham.  In  fa* 
vor  of  the  former  method  of  proceeding  were 
the  comparative  composure  and  hopelessness 
with  which  Robert  had  begun  to  regard  his  fate 
since  Yeldham's  unsuccessful  expedition,  the  pa- 
tience with  which  he  acceded  to  Yeldham's  ad- 
vice that  they  should  not  unnecessarily  discuss 
the  matter  of  their  most  constant  thoughts,  and 
the  consequent  risk,  in  case  all  overtures  should 
prove  unavailing,  of  exciting  Robert  to  danger- 
ous agitation  and  increased  grief.  Yeldham 
understood  Streightley  better  than  Streightley 
understood  himself;  and  when  he  would  say, 
as  he  constantly  did,  that  he  would  ask  nothing 
more  than  to  know  where  his  wife  was,  to  be 
sure  that  she  was  more  content  than  he  with- 
out her,  that  he  had  no  hope  of  ever  seeing  her 
more,  Yeldham  knew  that  he  entirely  believed 
what  ho  said,  but  that  he  deceived  himself; 
and  that  with  the  first  intelligence  of  Katharine 
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new  feelings  would  arise,  whose  disappointment 
would  be  terrible.  Added  to  this,  he  knew  that 
Bobert  could  not  plead  his  own  cause  as  he, 
Charles  Yeldham,  would  plead  it  for  him ;  if 
she  should  refuse  to  see  him,  Robert,  conscience- 
stricken,  would  not  peraeverc.  Thus  the  sub- 
ject had  two  sides,  and  he  had  to  regard  first 
the  one,  and  then  the  other,  with  great  care  and 
deliberation.  Ho  did  so,  and  finally  decided, 
all  parts  of  the  question  balanced,  that  he  would 
tell  Bobert  he  had  received  the  letter  for  which 
they  had  looked  so  long  in  vain,  and  leave  it  to 
him  to  decide  on  what  should  be  done.  **If  I 
went,  and  failed,  he  must  know  it  sooner  or 
later,**  was  the  result  of  Yeldham*s  cogitations ; 
**60  he  may  as  well  know  about  this  at  once." 

So  Charles  Yeldham  wrote  a  note  to  Bobert, 
requesting  him  to  call  on  him  late  in  the  after- 
noon, when  he  'should  be  comparatively  at  leis- 
ure, and  proposing  that  they  should  dine  to- 
gether in  the  City  afterward.  Then  he  dismiss- 
ed the  matter  from  his  mind  as  far  as  possible, 
and  went  to  his  "  treadmill." 

There  was  nothing  unusual  in  the  tone  of 
Teldham's  note  —  nothing  to  excite  Bobert*s 
hopes  or  fears.  He  had  had  several  such  notes 
from  the  writer,  and  yet  he  was  agitated  while 
he  read  it,  and  nervous  when  he  laid  it  down. 
He  was  always  ner>'ous  now,  he  said  to  himself, 
as  he  rebuked  his  own  tremors.  How  unmanly, 
bow  weak,  how  foolish  he  was  becoming — less 
and  less  like  a  man  whom  she  ever  could  love, 
he  would  think,  with  a  degree  of  despondency 
which  might  have  proved  to  him,  had  he  con- 
sidered his  own  case  in  a  philosophical  light, 
how  much  hope  had  really  lurked  at  the  bot- 
tom of  his  abnegation.  This  nervousness  in- 
creased as  the  hour  drew  near  for  his  interview 
with  Yeldham ;  and  at  six  o'clock,  when  the 
streets  were  bright  with  gaslight,  and  the  crisp 
oold  -of  a  clear  wintry  night  had  set  in,  Bobert 
Streightley's  hand  trembled  as  he  knocked  at 
the  outer  door  of  his  friend's  chambers,  and  his 
face  was  pale.  Yeldham  observed  him  closely, 
and  decided  on  deferring  his  purposed  commu- 
nication until  a  later  hour.  Accordingly,  he 
easily  gave  a  plausible  turn  to  his  summons  of 
Streightley ;  the  two  dined  together ;  and  Bob- 
art's  spirits  rose,  as  they  invariably  did,  under 
the  influence  of  his  old  friend's  genial  tempera- 
ment. 

Yeldham  knew  that  Bobert  would  not  delib- 
erately break  through  the  established  rule  of  si- 
lence on  the  subject  of  Katharine,  but  that  he 
might  be  easily  led  into  doing  so,  and  he  ac- 
cordingly gave  the  conversation  a  turn  which 
brought  it  to  bear  upon  the  past,  and  then  seized 
the  opportunity.  Bobert  took  the  communica- 
tion which  his  friend  made  to  him  with  more 
calmness  than  Yeldham  had  anticipated,  but  he 
was  not  in  the  least  sanguine. 

"  The  question  now  is,  Bobert,  whether  you 
or  I  shall  go  to  find  her  and  bring  her  back," 
said  Yeldham,  in  the  most  cheerful  tone  he 
oottld  command. 

Bobert  kept  silence. 


'*  I  expected  yon  to  have  been  quite  elated,* 
said  his  friend,  in  almost  a  tone  of  reproach. 
*^  You  take  it  very  quietly.  At  all  events,  yon 
must  be  thankful  to  know  that  we  shall  find  out 
where^she  is,  and  all  about  hef  circumstances.* 

''I  am  thankful,  God  knows,"  said  Bobert, 
"as  well  as  He,  and  He  only,  knows  what  I 
have  sufTei'ed,  in  my  ignorance,  in  the  innumer- 
able fears  that  have  beset  me,  and,"  he  said, 
with  a  heavy  sigh,  "  that  may  all  be  realized 
yet.  I  am  thankful ;  but  this  intelligence,  and 
my  gratitude  for  it,  do  not  bring  me  nearer  to 
her.  No,  no,  Charley,  I  shall  never  see  her 
face  again — never  see  her  face  again !"  he  re- 
peated drearily ;  and,  leaning  his  elbows  on  the 
table,  he  laid  his  face  on  the  open  palms  of  his 
hands. 

Yeldham  looked  uneasily  at  him.  He  knew 
that  he  was  quoting  Katharine's  own  words. 

'*  Bobert,"  he  said,  impressively,  ^*you  must 
not  despair,  you  must  not  give  way  in  this  fash- 
ion. You  will  see  her  face  again,  please  God; 
you  will  see  it  as  beautiful  as  ever,  and  with  no 
cloud  between  you  and  it.  I  feel  convinced  of 
this,  my  dear  fellow ;  and  you  must  feel  con- 
vinced of  it  too,  if  you  will  listen  to  your  rea- 
son and  not  to  your  self-reproach.  Just  think 
what  time  does  in  all  sorts  of  cases,  and  remem- 
ber how  much  time  has  gone  over  since  your 
wife  left  you." 

"/  think  of  it,  Charley?  Do  you  think  I 
have  not  felt  the  passage  of  every  hour  of  it?" 

"  I  know  you  have,"  said  Yeldham ;  "but  I 
want  you  to  think  of  it  in  another  sense — its 
own  sense.  It  effaces  every  thing — kingdoms 
and  flics,  men's  strength  and  women's  beauty, 
tlie  deepest  loves,  the  bitterest  hatreds,  the  cn»- 
elcst  injuries,  the  firmest  resolves.  Bclie^-e  mc, 
Katharine  has  outlived  her  anger,  and  has  been 
held  to  her  purpose  by  pride  and  circumstances. 
She  must  alwavs  remain  your  wife — she  must 
always  remember  that  she  is  so ;  and,  depend 
upon  it,  she  will  not  be  sorry  to  return  to  a 
quiet  homo  with  you,  to  whom  she  is  still  so 
dear.  Three  years  have  had  their  effect  upon 
her,  be  sure  of  it.  Bcly  upon  it,  she  thinks 
more  of  her  duty  and  less  of  her  resentment 
now."  • 

*'Her  duty!"  said  Bobert,  looking  np  from 
the  palms  of  his  hands  with  hollow,  burning 
eyes ;  **  her  duty !  Oh,  Charley,  how  can  yon 
or  I  talk  of  her  duty  to  tnef" 

"I  certainly  can,"  returned  Yeldham.  " I 
don't  wish  to  go  back  over  the  past,  but  nothing 
can  absolve  her  from  that  duty ;  and  I  look  to 
the  faults  for  which  each  has  to  forgive  the  oth- 
er as  the  strongest  bond  between  you  for  the  feu 
ture." 

Bobert  sighed,  but  made  no  reply.  Yeldham 
continued:  "And  now,  Bobert,  you  will  go  to 
her  at  once,  of  course  ?'* 

"  I— I  don't  know,  Charley,"  returned  Bob- 
ert, in  a  low  and  broken  voice ;  "  I  don't  know. 
I  am — I  am  almost  afraid." 

"Afraid,  Bobert,  of  what?  That  she  will 
not  see  you  ?    Well,  that  risk  must  be  mn ; 
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bnt  I  feel  so  confident  that  there  is  no  danger 
of  her  refasing  to  do  so,  that  I  can  hardly  ex- 
cnso  your  hesitation.  I  know  I  can  not  inspire 
joa  with  the  confidence  I  feel,  bnt  at  least  act 
as  if  you  felt  it ;  and  remember  that  the  influ- 
ence of  time  has  been  all  in  your  favor.  She 
has  had  leisure  to  forgive,  if  not  to  foi^et,  one 
injury,  and  to  remember  and  miss  the  innumer- 
able proofs  of  love  you  gave  her.  You  will  start 
to-morrow,  will  you  not?*'  Yeldham  put  the 
question  in  a  business-like  tone,  which  dismiss- 
ed discnssion,  and  obliged  Robert  to  rouse  him- 
self from  thought  to  action. 

'*  Yes,  yes  j  since  you  think  I  ought,  I  will  go 
to-morrow.    Can  you  come  with  me,  Charley?" 

"  I  don't  know ;  if  you  wish  it  very  much,  I 
will  try.  Send  round  in  the  morning,  and  I  will 
let  you  know." 

These,  were  almost  the  last  words  spoken  be- 
tween the  friends  before  they  parted,  Robert  go- 
ing his  way  to  Brixton,  and  Yeldham  returning 
to  his  chambers,  to  pass  several  hours  of  the 
night  in  so  arranging  his  work  as  to  admit  of  a 
brief  absence  from  London. 

The  morrow  brought  Robert's  messenger,  but 
not  the  expected  question.  On  the  contrary, 
Robert  sent  word  to  Yeldham  that  he  wished  to 
see  hira,  feeling  too  ill  to  '^keep  his  appoint- 
ment." 

The  first  glance  which  Charles  Yeldham  gave 
at  his  friend  showed  him  that  he  must  revert  to 
the  second  alternative  which  had  presented  itself 
to  his  mind.  Old  Alice  had  admitted  him,  and 
had  told  him  '*  Master  Robert"  was  bad  again 
with  'Uhem  spozims ;"  and  the  state  of  prostra- 
tion in  which  Robert  lay  on  a  large  sofa,  drawn 
as  near  the  dining-room  fire  as  its  size  would 
admit,  fully  bore  out  her  assertion.  Mrs. 
Streightlcy  was  not  at  home,  her  daughter  re- 
quiring her  scn'ices  just  then,  and  the  interview 
between  the  friends  was  quite  uninterrupted. 

Robert's  complete  inability  to  undertake  a 
journey  to  Paris  being  admitted,  his  nervous 
impatience  for  Ycld ham's  departure  in  his  stead 
became  uncontrollable.  Yeldham  did  not  at- 
tempt to  contest  it,  but  assured  him  that  the  fol- 
lowing day  should  see  him  at  Paris,  and,  if  by 
any  effort  or  exertion  the  thing  were  possible, 
in  Eoitharine's  presence. 

"  And  ril  bring  her  back  to  you,  my  dear  fel- 
low— I'll  bring  her  back  to  yon — rest  assured  I 
wUl." 

**No,  no,  never;  I  can't  believe  it;  never- 
theless go,  and  tell  her  all.  See  her ;  let  me  see 
a  face  that  has  looked  on  hers,  though  I  am  to 
sec  hers  no  more.     Tell  her — tell  her—" 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Yeldham,  "  I  know,  Robert, 
I  know ;  have  trust  in  me ;  be  assured  I  will  tell 
her  all  you  wish — every  thing — and  I  will  bring 
her  with  me — ^something  tells  me  so— and  you 
l^ow  I  am  not  sentimental,  or  pre^entimental 
either.  Only  keep  quiet  and  get  well ;  it  won't 
^0  to  frighten  her  with  such  a  face  as  thaty  you 
know,"  Bnid  Yeldham,  with  a  dreary  attempt  at 
checrfnlncj»8. 

"Ill  take  care,"  returned  Robert;    <<bnt, 


Charley,  yon  won't  deceive  me,  will  you  ?  Youll 
tell  me  every  word  she  says,  no  matter  how  se- 
vere, no  matter  how  hopeless.  You'll  tell  me 
every  word,  and,  as  far  as  you  can,  every  look. 
I  shall  be  able  to  see  them  by  the  aid  of  tMs  ;" 
and  he  touched  his  breast-pocket,  in  which  Yeld- 
ham knew  he  always  carried  the  miniature 
by  whose  aid  Katharine  had  been  identified. 
"  And,  Charley,  you'll  tell  her  I  never — never 
blamed  her ;  you'll  tell  her  I  suffered ;  but  I 
know  I  deserved  it  all."  His  eyes  were  sliining 
now  with  a  feverish  light,  and  Yeldham  hastened 
to  terminate  their  interview.  He  bent  over  Rob- 
ert as  he  lay  upon  the  sofa,  and  took  his  hand. 

"  Bo  content,  Robert,"  he  said ;  **  I  have  nev- 
er failed  you  yet,  and  I  will  not  fail  you  now. 
All  that  I  know,  and  all  that  I  can  guess  yon 
wish  to  have  said  to  your  wife,  I  will  say  to  her ; 
and  as  surely  as  I  am  talking  to  you  now  I  will 
bring  her  home  to  you — ^I  never  felt  more  cer- 
tain of  any  thing.  Good-by,  my  dear  fellow; 
you  have  nothing  to  do  but  trust  me,  keep  quiet, 
and  get  well." 

"Yes,  I  will  keep  yery  quiet — as  quifet  at  I 
can.     God  bless  yon  I     Good-by." 

They  wrung  each  other's  hands,  and  Yeldham 
went  awny,  speaking  gravely  to  Alice  in  the  hall, 
and  reflecting  with  a  queer  sense  of  wonder, 
when  he  gained  the  road,  upon  the  oddity  of  the 
fate  that  made  him  a  messenger,  in  this  supreme 
crisis,  to  Katharine  Streightley,  the  only  woman 
who  had  ever  made  him  think  regretfully  of  his 
loneliness,  the  only  woman  who  had  ever  real- 
ized his  early  dreams  of  love  and  beauty. 

Robert  had  kept  his  face  toward  the  door  until 
the  sound  told  him  Yeldham  had  shut  the  little 
garden-gate,  and  was  gone ;  then  he  turned  his 
head  away,  buried  his  face  in  the  sofa-cushion, 
and  closed  his  eyes.  Thus  old  Alice  found  him 
when  she  came  to  see  if  he  required  any  thing'an 
hour  later ;  and  the  old  woman  said  down  stain 
that  she  wished  Master  Robert  would  let  her 
send  for  the  doctor,  for  he  was  looking  *' desper- 
ate white  and  weary,  to  be  sure." 

When  Charles  Yeldham  reached  Paris  in  the 
evening  after  his  interview  with  Robert,  he  found 
the  fair  city  looking  beautiful,  under  the  com- 
bined influence  of  clear  starlight,  sharp  frost, 
and  the  glow  of  the  best-arranged  gaslight  in 
Europe.  The  scene,  striking  as  it  always  must 
be,  made  bnt  little  impression  upon  him  as  he 
drove  from  the  railway  station  to  his  hotel,  re- 
volving in  his  mind  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
painfdl  and  difiicult  business  which  lay  before 
him,  and  haunted  by  the  remembrance  of  Rob- 
ert's white,  grieved  face.  He  was  tired,  de- 
pressed, and  more  doubtful  of  the  success  of  his 
undertaking  than  when  he  had  spoken  so  confi- 
dently to  Robert ;  but  he  tried  to  rouse  himself, 
to  shake  off  the  foreboding  which  beset  him, 
and  to  arrange  some  definite  plan  for  the  inter- 
view with  Katharine,  which  he  felt  snre  would 
be  accorded  him.  It  was  no  part  of  hia  inten- 
tion to  take  her  by  surprise.  He  knew  that  she 
wotdd  resent  such  a  n»e  as  an  nnpardonable  lib- 
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erty,  and  did  not  doubt  that  it  would  defeat  its 
own  purpose,  and  lead  to  her  immediate  depart- 
ure from  Paris.  He  made  his  calculations  in 
this  way;  **  When  she  receives  my  request  for 
an  interview,  she  will  conclude  that  no  farther 
effort  at  concealment  will  avail ;  she  will  re- 
member that  no  coercion  of  her  is  possible ;  and 
she  will  consider  it  more  in  accordance  with  her 
own  dignity  to  grant  me  the  interview — a  con- 
cession which  does  not  commit  her  to  any  thing. 
After  all,  too,  she  is  a  woman,  and  she  must  want 
to  know  something  about  the  world  she  has 
turned  her  back  on — she  musty  after  all  this  time.'* 
So  Charles  Yeldham  felt  no  apprehension  about 
tho  first  portion  of  his  task,  though  there  was  a 
strange  flutter  of  various  emotions  in  tho  feel- 
ings with  which  he  anticipated  finding  himself 
in  Katharine's  presence. 

He  wrote  briefly  to  Eobert,  announcing  his 
arrival,  and  went  early  to  rest.  At  noon  on  the 
following  day  he  presented  himself  to  the  nn- 
recognizing  stare  of  the  concierge  at  No.  —  Rue 
d* Alger,  and  having  named  Mademoiselle  Hart- 
mann,  passed  up  the  wearisome  flight  of  stairs 
leading  cut  quatrthne.  He  was  admitted  by  the 
girl  herself,  and  gladly  perceived  that  she  was 
looking  much  improved  in  health.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  neat  little  apartment  also  bore 
witness  to  improvement  of  another  kind.  Mod- 
est as  before,  it  was  more  comfortable,  and  was 
now  a  pleasant  snug  nest  for  this  lonely  bird. 

The  girl  had  believed  in  Yeldham  from  the 
first,  and  was  unaffectedly  glad  to  see  him.  She 
liad  expected  him,  she  told  him  candidly ;  and 
she  had  told  the  dear  lady  all  about  his  previous 
visit. 

"  You  did  well,"  said  Yeldham.  "  I  would 
not  have  you  deceive  your  good  friend  in  any 
thing." 

'*  I  told  her  I  had  promised  to  write  to  you 
when  she  should  return  to  Paris,  but  I  would 
not  do  so  if  she  forbade  me ;  and  I  asked  her 
what  I  should  do.  Then  she  asked  me  many 
questions  about  you,  and  I  told  her  all  she  asked ; 
and  she  told  me  I  might  write  to  you.  I  said  I 
knew  you  would  come  when  you  should  receive 
my  letter ;  and  she  said  she  thought  so  too,  and 
if  you  did  come,  I  was  to  give  you  this." 

She  unlocked  a  drawer  in  a  little  table  which 
stood  beneath  the  window,  and  handed  a  folded 
slip  of  paper  to  Mr.  Yeldham.  It  contained  an 
address  in  the  Rue  du  Bac,  and  these  words : 

*'Mrs.  Streightley  mil  see  Mr,  Yeldham,  He 
must  inqtdrefor  Madame  Sidney,** 

'^  When  did  she  give  you  this  ?"  he  asked. 

"  I  have  told  monsieur,"  replied  the  girl,  smil- 
ing ;  "  on  the  day  I  wrote  to  you — t.wo  days  ago. " 

**  And  you  have  not  seen  her  since?" 

No,  she  had  not  seen  the  dear  lady  since ;  and 
she  trusted  monsieur  would  see  her,  and  give 
her  back  all  her  happiness.  She  was  paler  and 
sadder  now  than  before  she  went  to  Brittany ; 
and  she  was  too  good,  had  too  much  heart,  too 
great  compassion  for  all  who  suffered,  to  be  left 
to  any  sadness.  •  All  the  world  ought  to  be  good 
to  her,  who  was  good  to  all  the  world. 


Half  an  hour  later  Charles  Yeldham  had  re- 
alized a  hope,  a  dream  which  had  mocked  and 
eluded  him  for  long:  he  was  in  Katharine 
Streightley's  presence.  Striving  hard  and  in- 
effectually when  before  the  eyes  of  the  woman 
toward  whom  he  had  felt  the  strongest  emotion 
which  life  had  ever  brought  him  for  the  compo- 
sure which  had  seemed  so  easy  at  a  distance^ 
filled  with  yearning  pity  for  the  man  who  would 
have  given  so  much  to  stand  where  he  was  stand- 
ing, and  to  see  what  he  was  looking  upon, 
Charles  Yeldham  was  quite  silent  for  some  min- 
utes. He  had  been  ushered  into  a  room  in 
which  Katharine  was  sitting,  and  she  had  risen 
on  his  entrance,  and  stood  facing  him,  her  hand 
resting  on  the  back  of  her  chair— resting  there 
calmly,  not  grasping  the  chair,  with  no  nervous 
flutter  in  the  fingers,  no  need  for  support  im* 
plied  in  the  action.  With  his  first  glance  at 
her,  every  impression,  eyeiy  memory  he  held  of 
her,  flashed  freshly  through  Yeldham's  mind — 
every  attitude  in  which  he  had  seen  her,  every 
dress  she  had  worn,  every  scene  in  which  they 
had  met.  The  tone  of  her  musical  girlish  voice 
sounded  in  the  air  around  him,  while  yet  this 
woman  he  looked  upon  had  not  spoken;  the 
graceful  form  flitted  about  a  flower-decked  gar- 
den and  moved  through  stately  rooms,  while 
yet  this  woman  stood  motionless  before  him. 
Changed  I  Yes,  she  was  changed ;  in  the  first 
glance,  comprehending  all  the  past,  perceiving 
all  the  present,  he  saw  the  change — saw  that 
whereas  Katharine  when  he  had  seen  her  last 
looked  younger  than  her  years,  the  woman  he 
now  saw  looked  older  than  those  which  had  been 
added.  The  face  was  pale,  more  waxen  in  its 
delicate  clearness,  and  there  was  a  sterner  lino 
about  the  beautiful  lips.  The  radiant  eyes  were 
radiant  still,  but  their  light  was  steady  and  seri- 
ous, and  the  glorious  lustre  of  youth  had  passed 
from  the  face  forever.  What  had  replaced  it, 
Yeldham  thought,  that  made  her  so  much  more 
beautiful,  that  lent  her  a  charm,  a  majestic 
influence  insurmountable  and  immortal?  He 
knew  afterward  that  that  which  had  wrought  the 
change  was  the  purification,  the  strengthening 
infiuence  of  suffering,  the  teaching  of  life  and 
experience,  the  education  of  the  spirit,  which 
first  bruises  and  then  heals,  which  first  chastens 
even  to  faintness,  almost  to  despair,  and  then 
leads  to  peace  and  shelters  from  self-deception. 
After  his  first  glance  at  her  he  did  not  fear  for 
Robert ;  he  felt  that  he  should  fulfill  the  promise 
which  had  sounded  so  rashly  confident.  Par- 
don, and  tho  magnanimity  of  a  large  heart, 
looked  out  of  Katharine's  beautiful  eyes  as  she 
bowed  her  head  to  her  visitor,  and  said  in  a  low 
tone,  as  she  indicated  a  seat  to  him  and  resumed 
her  own, 

"You  are  my  husband's  friend^  Mr.  Yeld- 
ham, and  yon  come  to  me  from  him,  I  think?" 

Yeldham's  many  troubled  speculations  bad 
never  strayed  into  the  direction  of  such  a  re- 
ception as  this,  and  the  delight  with  which  he 
heard  her  words  was  equaled  by  his  astonish- 
ment. C^r-kr 
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"  You  are  right,  Mrs.  Streightley,"  he  an- 
swered, **I  do  come  fVom  your  husband — ^from 
one  who,  let  me  assure  you,  has  never  for  one 
houf  ceased  to  repent  the  sin  which  drove  yon 
awa/'  from  him  as  bitterly  as  he  has  mourned 
youi'  loss." 

^e  became  exceedingly  pale,  and  spoke  the 
ne^:t  words  with  some  difficulty. 

''Is  it  true,  Mr.  Yeldham,  that  my  husband 
ha^  suffered  heavy  losses — that  he  is  no  longer 
a  |ich  man  ?" 

"It  is  quite  true,**  he  replied;** and  it  is 
part  of  my  business  here  to  tell  you  a  fact 
which  I  have  always  belieyed  would  have  plead- 
ed with  yon,  had  you  known  it^  Robert  had 
sinned  grievously  against  you ;  but  I  am  sure, 
had  you  known  that  when  you  left  him  ruin  was 
hanging  over  his  head,  yon  would  have  regard- 
ed that  as  sufficient  punishment.  In  itself  it 
has  been  heavy,  but  to  him  as  much  lighter  than 
that  which  you  have  inflicted,  as  his  loVe  for  you 
is  greater  than  his  care  for  his  wealth.  May 
I  ask  when  and  how  you  learned  this,  Mrs. 
Strejghtley?" 

**  Very  lately— only  a  few  days  ago.  I  acci- 
dentally met  a  Mr.  Stallbrass,  a  person  whom  I 
had  no  recollection  of  ever  having  seen,  and 
whose  name  I  had  certainly  never  heard.  This 
gentleman,  it  seems,  had  seen  me  —  once — '* 
here  she  hesitated,  and  turned  paler  still  — 
"  and  he  recognized  me.  He  told  Dr.  Hudson 
that  he  had  done  so,  but  gave  his  word  of  honor 
to  my  kind  friend  that  he  would  never  mention 
the  circumstance.  He  told  him  all  he  knew 
concerning  my  husband's  affairs,  being  under 
the  impression  that  ours  was  a  separation  by 
mutual  consent,  and  that  I  was  in  possession  of 
the  facts." 

Katharine  paused,  and  a  fresh  strong  hope 
sprang  up  in  Yeldham*s  heart — a  hope  in  which 
he  saw  the  realization  of  happiness  for  Robert 
far  beyond  any  thing  he  had  dared  to  dream  of 
for  him.  With  its  fresh  impulse  in  his  voice,  he 


^nd  tell  me,  I  entreat  you,  what  effect  had 
this  disclosure  upon  you  ?" 

'*  Tell  me  first,  Mr.  Yeldham,  what  message 
do  you  bring  me  from  my  husband  ?  Yet — no," 
and  she  stretched  her  hand  toward  him  to  stay 
his  eager  answer,  "  not  so ;  I  owe  him  much  :  I 
owe  him  reparation  for  pride  and  passion,  for 
blind  resentment,  for  selfishness  and  ungovern- 
able self-will,  and  I  will  make  it.  Before  I  hear 
my  husband's  message,  let  me  tell  you  mine  to 
him." 

A  small  ivory  box  stood  near  her  on  a  table ; 
she  drew  it  toward  her,  and  took  from  it  a  sealed 
letter,  which  she  held  in  her  hand  while  she 
spoke.  Yeldham  listened  to  her  with  a  painful 
intensity  of  attention,  and  marked  with  wonder 
the  varying  beauty  of  her  sensitive  face. 

''It  is  written  here,  in  this  letter,  which  I 
should  have  sent  to  him  three  days  ago,  but  that 
a  few  hours  after  I  had  written  it  I  learned  how 
yon  had  sought  me  out,  and  that  you  would 
come  to  seek  me  again.    Then  I  resolved  to 


wait ;  for  I  knew  whatever  communication  my 
husband  had  charged  yon  with  would  form  the 
answer  to  my  letter,  and  it  would  be  better  to 
receive  it  thus." 

<*And  the  letter— what  is  it?"  asked  Yeld- 
ham, with  all  the  agonizing  anxiety  and  en- 
treaty which  he  felt  in  his  voice.  Katharine 
laid  one  hand  heavily  upon  her  breast,  and 
breathed  deeply. 

''  It  tells  him  that  I  ask  his  forgiveness,  as  I 
have  long  granted  him  mine ;  it  is  to  ask  his 
permission  to  return,  and  do  my  duty  to  him  in 
the  future,  as  I  never  did  it,  or  understood  it  in 
the  past.  Mr.  Yeldham,  what  is  my  husband*s 
message  to  me  ?" 

He  rose,  came  toward  her,  caught  her  hands 
in  his,  and  said  hoarsely,  while  unheeded  tears 
ran  down  his  face, 

"  His  message  to  you  is  the  message  of  a 
dying  man  to  one  who  holds  his  life  in  her  gift 
— of  one  who  loves  you  with  an  immortal  love ; 
to  whom  life  has  been  sheer  unmitigated  agony 
without  yon  ;  to  whom  it  has  no  hope,  no  am- 
bition, no  desire,  but  your  pardon.  It  is  the 
prayer  of  the  sick  for  health,  of  the  famishing 
for  food,  of  the  shipwrecked  for  a  sail.  '  If  I 
should  never  see  her  face  again,'  he  said  last 
night, '  let  me  look  upon  a  face  which  has  look- 
ed upon  hers  ;*  and  I  am  here,  Katharine — ^I 
am  here  I" 

He  held  her  hands  in  a  grasp  tight  even  to 
pain  while  he  spoke ;  now  he  released  them. 
She  covered  her  face  with  them,  and  sobbed 
aloud. 

Trembling  with  delight,  he  stood  by  until  her 
emotion  had  subsided.    Then  he  said, 

'*  Never  was  embassador  so  happy  to  find  his 
mission  useless  and  superseded.  God  forever 
bless  you  for  the  words  yon  have  spoken.  Let 
me  leave  you  now ;  I  must  write  to  Robert. 
Will  you  send  your  letter,  or  shall  I.  Perhaps," 
he  went  on  gravely,  "you  had  better  let  me  in- 
close it.  He  has  been  ill,  and  even  the  best- 
managed  communication  of  such  nnlooked-for 
happiness  will  try  him;  though  joy  never  kills, 
they  say,  it  may  harm  him.  Don't  be  anxious ; 
remember  you  will  bring  him  health,  and  hap- 
piness, and  life." 

He  took  up  the  letter,  once  more  caught  her 
hands  in  his,  and  reverently  kissed  them  ;  told 
her  he  would  be  with  her  on  the  morrow  at  an 
early  hour,  and  left  her,  feeling  like  a  man  who 
walked  in  a  dream. 

His  success  had  been  so  immeasurably  be- 
yond his  hopes !  His  success  ?  what  nopsense 
was  he  talking  to  himself?  It  had  not  been  his 
success,  but  that  of  circumstances,  of  an  acci- 
dent —  the  success  of  time,  of  experience,  of 
conscience.  How  happy  Robert  wonid  be  ! 
How  "  pure  womanly"  she  was,  with  her  loft- 
iness and  her  lowliness,  her  beautiful  compas- 
sion, her  rapid,  generous  impulse,  her  ready 
self-accusation,  and  thoroughness  of  reparation  I 
How  beautiful  too — how  very,  very  beautiful, 
in  her  sombre  dress  I  deep  mourning  too !  the 
sort  of  mourning  widows  wear  in  France,  if  he 
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did  not  mistake— of  coarse  she  had  passed  as  a 
vridow — a  gloomy  dress,  but  she  was  too  beau- 
tiful to  heed  it.  When  would  slie  go  to  En- 
gland, he  wondered  ;  would  she  return  with  him 
at  once?  he  might  ask  her  to-morrow.  That 
would  be  very  soon ;  but  he  must  go— delay  was 
impossible ;  and  she  was  likely  to  do  at  once 
any  thing  she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  do  at 
aU. 

Yeldham*8  excitement  remained  so  long  upon 
him  that  it  was  difficult  to  liim  to  write  the 
few  lines  to  Robert  which  were  necessary.  At 
length  he  scrawled  them. 

*' All  has  succeeded,  as  I  told  you  it  would. 
The  inclosed  letter  from  your  wife  will  explain 
more  and  better  than  I  could.  Be  happy,  dear 
old  fellow,  but  don't  agitate  yourself;  and  mind 
you  are  quite  welt  when  I  keep  my  word,  and 
bring  Katharine  home.*' 


CHAPTER  XXXI V. 


COMIKO  HOME. 


"  Alice,**  said  Robert  Strcightley  to  the  old 
nurse,  who  had  kept  an  anxious  watch  upon 
him  from  the  moment  she  had  heard  Ycldham's 
parting  words,  '*I  want  to  speak  to  you.  Come 
up  stairs  with  me  to  Miss  Ellen's  room.*' 

It  was  about  noon  on  the  second  day  after 
Charles  Yeldham  reached  Paris,  and  Robert  had 
received  his  letter,  with  the  inclosure  from  Kath- 
arine, that  morning.  It  had  been  delivered  at 
the  hour  which  usually  found  Robert  at  bi-eak- 
fast,  and  old  Alice  in  attendance  upon  him,  as 
in  the  old  time,  which  had  had  so  brief,  so  bril- 
liant, and  so  melancholy  an  interruption.  But 
on  this  occasion  Robert  was  alone,  by  his  own 
express  desire ;  and  Alice,  too  much  concerned, 
too  seriously  apprehensive  to  be  afironted,  had 
acqniesced  without  grumbling  in  his  request 
that  she  would  leave  him  for  a  little.  No  hu- 
man eye,  therefore,  had  seen  Robert's  perusal 
of  his  wife's  letter — had  witnessed  the  effect 
produced  on  him  by  such  a  reversal  of  his  life 
for  the  past  three  years.  His  heart  had  known 
its  own  bitterness,  and  neither  friend  nor  stran- 
ger was  near  now  to  meddle  with  its  joy — a  joy 
too  deep  for  ntterance,  too  supreme  almost  for 
endurance — a  joy  full  of  keen  and  piercing  pain, 
of  repentance,  infinitely  more  terrible  since  for- 
giveness had  come,  and  rich  with  the  divinest 
blessings  of  hope.  Hours  had  gone  over  since 
the  glorious  light  of  this  new  life  had  dawned 
— unheeded  hours;  and  now  Robert  called  to 
Alice,  and  she  came.  As  he  spoke,  the  old 
woman  looked  at  him  anxiously,  but  his  face 
reassured  her.  It  was  very  pale,  and  he  look- 
ed old — he  had  been  looking  old  of  late,  she 
had  often  thought — but  peace,  serenity,  a  calm, 
which  she  felt  without  understanding  or  ques- 
tioning, were  on  the  features,  and  a  smile — a 
sweet  and  serious  smile — lighted  them.  She 
followed  him  without  a  word  to  the  now  disused 
but  always  orderly  room  which  had  been  Mrs. 


Button's  in  her  maiden  days.  It  was  a  pretty, 
bright,  simple  apartment,  with  gay  chintz  car- 
tains,  carefully  pinned  up  now,  and  covered 
with  Holland  wrappings ;  with  a  bright  carpet, 
covered  with  its  linen  shroud ;  and  pretty  fur- 
niture, simple  and  inexpen}«ive,  but  in  good 
taste  and  in  perfect  order.  The  day  was  bright 
and  clear,  and  the  fireless  room,  though  cold, 
was  not  cheerless.  Robert  glanced  round  the 
room,  placed  a  chair  for  Alice,  bade  her  sit 
down,  and  shut  the  door.  Then  he  set  hit 
back  against  the  door  and  said, 

"  Alice,  I  want  you  to  get  this  room  made 
ready  for  a  lady  as  soon  as  possible." 

'*Lord  bless  us  I  Master  Robert,"  said  the 
old  woman,  nervously,  *'who  everts  coming, 
and  the  mistress  away,  and  Miss  Ellen  not  fit 
to  be  left,  I'm  sure^not  for  a  fortnight  yet,  if 
so  soon — ** 

''Alice,  dear  old  woman !"  said  Robert,  and 
he  bent  his- tall  figure,  and  laid  his  hands  kind- 
ly on  her  shoulders,  ^Mt  is  for  my  wife.  My 
wife  is  coming  back  to  me  I" 

She  looked  at  him  with  the  timid  uncertainty 
of  old  age,  and  began  to  tremble  and  cry. 

"Yes,  she's  coming," he  said.  "Yon  don't 
know  her,  Alice — you  saw  her  very  seldom ;  yon 
don't  know  how  good  she  is — " 

"Good,  Master  Robert!  and  stay  from  yon 
so  long,  and  you  in  trouble,  and  so  fond  of  her  I" 

"She  did  not  know  I  was  in  trouble,  nurse; 
I  never  told  her  any  thing  of  the  kind.  She 
thonght.I  was  the  same  rich  man  I  had  been 
when  she  left  me ;  and  it  was  all  my  fault.  I 
can  not  explain;  but  if  you  love  nic — and  I 
know  you  do,  old  nurse,  I  know  you  do — who 
so  well? — never  blame  my  wife  in  your  heart, 
or  let  others  blame  her  in  your  hearing.  Bnt 
she's  coming  back  to  me ;  think  of  that." 

"When?'*  was  Alice's  first  practical  qoes- 
tion ;  "does  my  mistress  know?"  was  her  sec- 
ond. 

"  To-morrow,  or  the  next  day,  I  hope ;  I  am 
not  sure  until  I  hear  again — no,  my  motbea^oes 
not  know ;  no  one  knows.  She  will  comeYere 
to  me  until  I  can  get  a  quiet  home  of  our  own, 
then  she  and  I  will  begin  our  life  again ;"  and 
as  Robert  spoke  the  words,  he  could  hardly  be- 
lieve in  the  meaning  they  conveyed. 

Alice  had  entertained  no  favorable  opinion  of 
Katharine,  and  had  never  thought  at  all  of  her 
of  late,  since  she  had  ceased  to  be  mentioned  by 
Mrs.  Streightley.  Bnt  Robertas  joy  acted  as  a 
revelation  of  his  sorrow  to  the  faithful  friend 
who  watched  him  more  closely,  and  knew  him 
better  than  any  one  in  the  world  beside.  She 
listened,  therefore,  with  the  utmost  attention  to 
his  directions,  and  promised  the  closest  compli- 
ance with  his  wishes.  Every  thing  should  be 
done  to  make  the  house  fit  for  Mrs.  Streight- 
ley's  reception ;  little  was  needed,  indeed,  bnt 
the  fires  should  be  lighted,  and  the  rooms  swept 
and  garnished.  Robert  thought  of  the  suite  of 
apartments  at  Portland  Place,  and  of  the  "  Lady 
Eilmantan"  hangings  at  Middlemeads,  bnt  not 
bitterly;  he  thought  of  them,  indeed,  with  a 
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fmile  t  sach  ihinj^  mattered  little  now  to  him 
or  to  his  wife.  His  wife !  He  called  her  by  the 
sacred  name,  in  his  thoughts,  a  thousand  times 
in  ftn  hour,  and  life  seemed  too  sliort  and  nar- 
row for  all  his  thankfulness  and  jor. 

The  news  soon  spread  through  the  little  house- 
hold, and  was  received  with  mueh  indifference. 
The  three  female  servants  who  composed  the 
modeA  establishment  were  new-comers;  they 
had  known  nothing  of  Robertas  wife,  and  cared 
nothing  about  her.  But  they  liked  him,  and 
they  were  rather  glad  than  othen%ise  that  any 
thing  should  occur  to  give  him  pleasure,  more 
especially  as  Nurse  Alice  informed  them  the 
''young  madam V  residence  would  be  but  tem- 
porary, for  they  agreed  unanimously  thar  they 
«« couldn't  abide  two  mistresses,  and  in  course 
It  was  only  natural  as  Mr.  Robert's  wife  should 
like  to  have  her  own  way."  Thus  they  set  to 
work  with  very  tolerable  activity  and  good-will, 
and  the  work  of  preparation  went  on  briskly. 

How  the  hours  of  that  day  passed  over  Robert 
Streightley  he  could  not  have  told,  had  there 
been  any  to  question  him.  Should  he  write  ? 
he  bad  asked  himself,  when  he  was  once  more 
ehnt  up  in  the  dining-room  and  secure  from  in- 
terruption. What  could  he  say  ?  To  Ycldham 
he  might  possibly  write  a  few  words  of  thanks 
and  thankfulness ;  but  what  would  they  avail  ? 
what  a  poor  mockery  they  would  be !  But  per- 
haps he  had  better  write  them.  Then  the  strong 
man,  who  had  seen  his  fortunes  crumble  into 
dust,  and  stood  upright  amid  the  ruins,  took  a 
pen  in  his  hand,  and  tried  to  form  a  few  simple 
words,  and  he  could  not  do  it ;  darkness  gath- 
ered before  his  eyes,  and  his  senses  i-eclcd.  So 
he  went  out  to  the  nearest  telegraph-office,  and 
he  dictated  a  message  to  a  clerk  in  three  words 
— "Come  home  quickly;"  and  he  lingered  about 
until  he  knew  they  had  been  clicked  off  to  Paris, 
and  then  he  began  to  count  the  time  as  he  walk- 
ed, he  hardly  knew  where,  about  the  clean,  frosty 
suburban  roads,  and  to  speculate  upon  the  exact 
milaent  when  his  wife  would  receive  his  mes- 
sage. So  wandering,  while  the  short  hours  of 
the  winter's  day  were  waning,  he  found  himself 
on  the  borders  of  Clnpham  Common,  and  leant 
for  a  few  minutes  idly  against  an  iron  post, 
watching  the  omnibuses  starting  from  the  Plow, 
and  their  conductors  warming  themselves  by 
brisk  exercise,  assisted  by  strong  drink.  A  nar- 
row road  led  away  to  his  right ;  and  a  little  way 
down,  a  tall,  graceful,  lance-like  church-spire 
showed  solemn  and  beautiful  against  the  steel- 
colored  vault  of  the  sky ;  the  stars  were  begin- 
ning to  twinkle,  and  the  leafless  trees  rustled 
•harp  and  brittle  in  the  fi'osty  air.  Looking  np- 
ward  at  the  spire,  Robert  turned  down  the  nar- 
row road,  and  found  himself  in  a  minute  before 
the  low  gate  and  little  paved  court  in  front  of  a 
modem  Gothic  church,  small,  but  of  rich  and 
correct  architecture.  The  gate  swung  open  as 
l^e  came  up  to  it,  and  several  children  ran  glad- 
ly OQt  into  the  road.  Through  the  porch  and 
*e  heavy  oak  door,  iron-clamped  and  half  open, 
Hoben  saw  glimpses  of  the  interior  of  the  church,  I 


saw  gleams  of  rich  color  and  bits  of  qaaint  Goth- 
ic decoration.  The  grand,  sonorous  tones  of 
an  organ  swelled  out  suddenly,  and  ceased  as 
he  stood  idly  looking  and  listening.  The  notes 
were  the  last  of  the  *' practice,'^  and  accompa- 
nied a  reiterated  "Amen"  by  children's  voices. 
He  passed  through  the  gate  into  the  porch,  and, 
after  a  moment's  hesitation,  entered  the  church. 
A  great  longing  for  the  peace  of  God  had  come 
over  him,  and  here  was  God's  house ;  it  mat- 
tered not  to  him  that  the  form  of  the  worship 
therein  was  Catholic,  not  that  to  which  he  was 
accustomed,  and  he  went  in.  There  was  no 
light  in  the  church  save  the  red  gleam  from  the 
sacramental  lamp,  swung  by  long  silver  chains 
before  the  high  altar;  the  gas-jets  which  had 
given  light  to  the  organist  were  turned-  out  as 
he  went  into  the  church,  and  the  children  went 
down  the  gallery  stairs  and  trooped  noisily  away. 
A  man  lingered  for  a  few  minutes  to  arrange 
some  chairs  piled  against  the  wall  of  a  side  aisle, 
and  then  departed,  having  left  all  in  order  for 
the  evening  service,  to  commence  in  an  hour. 
Robert  was  quite  alone :  over  the  large  window, 
high  up  in  the  wall,  behind  which  the  guests  of 
the  community  (for  the  church  was  attached  to 
a  monastery)  were  wont  to  sit  and  assist  unseen 
at  Divine  worship,-  a  crimson  curtain  hung; 
there  was  no  human  eye  to  witness  the  emotion 
of  his  soul. 

Robert  sat  long,  absorbed  in  thought ;  then 
he  drew  near  the  altar-rail,  and  kneeled  down 
upon  the  marble  step.  The  red  light  shone  sol- 
emtily  upon  his  kneeling  figure,  and  upon  the 
paintings  glowing  on  the  sanctuary  walls.  His 
eyes  wandered  over  these  nntil  they  rested  upon 
one,  and  then  they  staid  their  wandering.  It 
represented  a  Man  of  inh'nitcly  benign  and  sor- 
rowful aspect,  in  whose  figure  thero  was  great 
dignity  and  power.  He  stood  with  outstretched 
arms  and  piercing  gaze  directed  out  from  the 
canvas,  as  though  he  looked  into  the  faces  of  a 
multitude.  A  scroll  ran  round  the  top  of  the 
picture,  and  bore  these  words :  <*  Though  yonr 
sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  as  white  as 
snow."  ' 

The  light  was  very  dim ;  he  could  not  have 
read  the  written  words  by  its  glimmer  had  he 
needed  to  read  them ;  but  he  did  not.  Kneel- 
ing thero,  on  the  altar-step,  before  the  face  and 
the  words  of  promise,  Robert  took  his  wife's 
two  letters  from  his  breast,  and,  like  Hezekiah 
in  his  trouble,  he,  in  his  repentance  and  his  grat- 
itude, '*  spread  them  before  the  Lord." 

It  was  late  when  Robert  reached  home,  and 
Alice  was  anxionsly  expecting  him.  He  was 
very  cheerful,  and  listened  with  pleasure  to  the 
old  woman's  account  of  all  that  had  been  done 
during  the  day  in  the  way  of  preparation  of 
Katharine's  reception.  He  had  several  matters 
of  business  to  attend  to,  and  so  the  hours  wora 
themselves  away,  and  at  length  he  was  the  only 
one  waking  in  tho  quiet  house. 

<*  You'll  go  to  bed  soon.  Master  Robert,"  old 
Alice  had  said  to  him  ;  ''  and  you'll  sleep  well, 
I  hope,  for  yoa*U  not  like  to  be  looking  ill  when 
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Mrs.  Streightley  comes ;  and  yon're  not  strong, 
jou  know.  Promise  me,  now,  that  yoa'll  not 
sit  np." 

So  Bobert  promised,  and  he  fallj  meant  to 
keep  his  word ;  but  as  the  night  wore  on  rest- 
lessness came  npon  him,  and  distressing  pain  in 
the  head  and  eyeballs.  He  wondered  that  any 
illness  or  pain  conld  come  near  him,  he  was  so 
happy,  so  thankfal — God  had  been  so  good  to 
him,  and  Katharine  was  coming  home!  He 
conld  not  sleep ;  no,  the  effort  would  be  useless; 
so  he  made  up  the  fire  in  the  sitting-room,  and 
he  walked  np  and  down,  trying  to  tire  himself 
into  sleepiness.  He  had  lost  command  over  his 
thoughts;  and  though  he  might  not  have  tried 
to  guide  them  otherwise  than  they  were  going, 
he  felt  that  he  had  lost  it,  and  they  hurried 
wildly  into  the  past.  All  his  life  seemed  to  pass 
before  him  in  a  strange  phantasmagoria,  of 
which  he  was  but  a  spectator ;  and  innumerable 
forgotten  scenes,  and  faces  which  he  had  not 
seen  for  years,  rose  np  before  him — ^the  first  day 
he  had  seen  Katharine,  the  day  at  the  Flower- 
show,  the  day  Mr.  Gnyon  had  shown  him  the 
letter.  Good  God,  how  terrible  that  recollection 
was !  But  she  had  forgiven  him  now,  and  he 
might  fairly  try  to  forgive  himself,  with  this 
blessed  assurance  (and  he  grasped  the  letter  in 
his  breast  with  his  hand  as  ho-  walked  up  and 
down)  in  his  possession,  and  the  certainty  of 
reading  a  full  pardon  in  her  eyes  before  long. 
And  then  he  shuddered,  shook  through  all  his 
limbs  with  the  strong  contest  of  emotion,  with 
irrepiessible  passionate  delight  and  pain.  Anon 
he  rose  again,  and  was  whirled  away  upon  an- 
other storm  of  thoughts.  Mr.  Gnyon  was  pres- 
ent to  him  —  the  terrible  sudden  death.  Ah ! 
he  had  taken  that  too  lightly;  he  had  condemn- 
ed the  dead  man  too  hastily  and  too  heavily ; 
the  dead  man,  who  had  cared  for  trifles,  who 
had  found  pleasure  in  things  he  could  not  com- 
prehend, but  was  no  worse  than  he  ;  the  dead 
man,  Vho  loved  money  and  enjoyment,  and 
ns]aght  beside.  Well,  he  ought  to  have  pitied 
him  for  that — he  did  pity  him,  for  he  was  dead. 
His  daughter  could  not  come  to  him  with  soft 
words  of  peace,  and  heavenly  smiles  of  pardon, 
as  she  was  coming  to  the  husband  who  had 
wronged  her.  He  did  pity  the  dead  old  man. 
He  thought  how  coldly  he  had  looked  on  the 
dead  face — the  rigid,  ashy  face ;  he  remembered 
it  well,  how  forlorn  and  ghastly  it  was!  how 
awft/lly  alone !  more  so  than  any  dead  face  he 
had  ever  seen.  And  then  he  remembered  how 
carelessly  he  had  attended  tiie  funeral ;  he  had 
had  no  thought,  no  sorrow  for  the  dead ;  his 
heart  had  been  rent  and  wrung  with  anguish 
for  the  loss  of  Katharine ;  he  had  hardly  heard 
the  Burial  Service  at  all ;  he  had  been  glad 
when  it  was  over,  and  had  turned  away  to  his 
business  and  his  grief.  He  remembered  some 
of  it  now :  '*  Man  that  is  bom  of  a  woman  hath 
but  a  short  time  to  live,  and  is  full  of  miseiy.*' 
Yes,  full  of  misery ;  but  not  now,  not  now — 
that  was  over.  *'  The  sure  and  certain  hope'* 
— ^this  was  troubling  him ;  he  would  read  it  all 


through,  and  try  to  steady  his  thoughts  upon 
it. 

Mrs.  Streightley 's  "  church-books*'  lay  npon 
a  shelf  near  one  of  the  windows.  She  rarely 
used  the  Common  Prayer-book,  inclining  rather 
to  dissenting  forms  of  worship;  so  Bobert  found 
the  book  without  difiSculty.  He  sat  down  be- 
side the  fire,  and  read  the  Burial  Service 
throughout,  half  aloud ;  and  as  he  concluded 
it,  heavy  sleep  fell  upon  him  suddenly,  as  it  had 
done  a  few  times  lately  since  he  had  not  been 
so  strong  and  well  as  formerly.  He  slept  on, 
though  the  vnntry  dawn  came  and  the  fire  died 
out;  and  when  the  housemaid  came  into  the 
room  in  the  morning,  "  it  gave  her,"  as  she  de- 
scribed it,  **  quite  a  turn  to  see  the  master  a-sit- 
tin'  there  asleep,  and  the  gas  a-bumin'  in  the 
broad  daylight." 

Old  Alice  came  bustling  in  to  rouse  and  scold 
him ;  and  Bobert,  feeling  very  much  ashamed 
of  himself,  went  off  sheepishly  to  bathe  and 
dress.  He  looked  and  felt  much  better  after 
those  restoratives,  and  assured  Alice  that  it  had 
not  harmed  him  to  sleep  on  a  chair  instead  of 
his  bed ;  he  felt  just  a  little  giddy,  of  course, 
but  it  was  nothing,  he  told  her.  He  told  him- 
self it  was  the  expectation  of  the  post-hour,  and 
the  news  it  would  bring.  He  did  not  venture 
to  ask  Alice  to  leave  him  to  breakfast  alone  this 
morning,  so  the  old  woman  was  in  the  room 
when  the  expected  letter  arrived.  It  was  very 
short,  and  with  his  first  glance  at  it  he  said, 

**She  will  be  here  this  evening,  Alice;  she 
comes  by  the  day-mail.**  ^ 

** Thank  God!"  said  the  old  woman  fer- 
vently. **  I  am  thankful  there's  to  be  no  more 
waiting,  for  you  ain't  fit  for  it,  Bobert,  my  boy, 
and  that's  the  truth." 

**The  train  comes  in  at  six ;  she  will  be  here 
before  seven.  Mr.  Yeldham  is  coming  with 
her.     Is  every  thing  ready,  Alice  ?" 

"  Every  thing,  Master  Bobert.  I  will  have 
the  fire  lighted  in  her  room  immediately,  and 
the  things  all  put  straight,  and  then  you  can 
look  at  it  and  satisfy  yourself.  And  you  won't 
worry  yourself— will  you  promise  me  not  to 
worry  yourself?" 

''I  worry  myself!  no,  indeed,  nurse.  I  think 
that  nothing  can  over  harm,  or  grieve,  or  'wor- 
ry' me,  as  you  call  it*  ^^7  more." 

Then  he  told  her  he  must  go  into  the  City 
for  an  hour  or  two,  and  he  took  a  kind  leave  of 
her  and  went.  The  old  woman  sat  down  on 
the  chair  he  had  vacated,  and  burst  into  an  un- 
accountable fit  of  ciying. 

"I  am  an  old  fool,  to  be  sure,  if  ever  there 
was  one!"  she  said,  irritably,  after  a  few  min- 
utes, "  but  can't  help  it :  there's  someth^g  over 
me,  though  I'm  glad  for  my  dear  boy.  Now 
that  that's  over,  I'll  go  and  look  after  those 
girls,  and  see  what's  best  to  have  for  her  din* 
ner." 

It  was  nearly  four  o'clock  when  Bobert  re- 
turned, and  he  came  in  a  cab  which  looked  like 
a  small  conservatory  on  wheels,  for  every  avall- 
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able  space  in  it  was  filled  with  flowers.  He 
carried  the  pots  and  the  bouquets  carefully  into 
the  house;  and  having  assured  Alice  that  he 
was  not  hungry — for  her  anxiety  on  that  point 
had  not  slumbered  since  his  infancy — ^he  asked 
her  if  the  rooms  up  stairs  were  ready. 

"I  have  just  come  down  from  looking  after 
them  myself,  Master  Bobert,  and  nothing  could 
be  prettier  nor  nicer.** 

"  Well,  nurse,  help  me  to  take  these  flowers 
up  stairs,  and  show  me  all  your  beautiful  decora- 
tions.'* 

Alice  was  right:  nothing  nicer  or  prettier 
than  the  room  prepared  for  Katharine  could  be 
seen.  A  bright  fire  burned-  in  the  polished 
grate,  and  a  soft  white  lambskin  mg  lay  before 
the  fender,  the  chintz  curtains  shaded  the  win- 
dows cosily,  and  the  nncorered  carpet  looked 
fresh  and  gay ;  the  simple  furniture  was  taste- 
fully disposed ;  and  a  low  velvet  chair,  borrowed 
from  the  arawing-room,  stood  invitingly  before 
the  fire.  Ellen  had  been  fond  of  flowers,  and 
Aome  pretty  Parian  vases  were  among  the  orna- 
ments of  her  forsaken  chamber.  Aided  by  Alice, 
Bobert  arranged  the  flowers  he  had  brought — 
and  which,  though  numerous,  were  not  various, 
for  even  money  will  not  avail  to  procure  floral 
variety  in  December — and  disposed  the  vases  as 
bis  taste  dictated.  Then  they  set  the  flower- 
pets  in  the  balcony,  and  looked  round  approv- 
ingly on  their  completed  task.  The  two  faithful 
friends  stood  a  while  in  silence,  and  then  Bobert 
said, 

**  Is  all  ready  down  stairs  as  well  ?'* 

"  All  ready,  my  dear ;  and  not  long  to  wait 
now,  God  be  praised  I  What  are  you  going  to 
do— not  going  to  the  station  to  meet  them,  sure- 
ly, are  you?" 

"  Oh  no,  nurse,  Fm  going  to  wait  for  her  here, 
and  I  want  you  to  take  care  that  I'm  not  dis- 
turbed. I  have  a  great  deal  to  think  about, 
Alice,  and  I  want  to  be  alone  now  until  she 
comes.'* 

<*  Very  well,  Bobert,  no  one  shall  come  near 
yon.    What  time  is  it  now  ?" 

**  Half  past  four.  Have  plenty  of  light  down 
stairs,  that  the  house  may  look  cheerful  when  she 
comes ;  and,  Alice,  I  will  light  the  gas  here  now, 
80  shut  the  shutters." 

He  went  with  her  to  one  of  the  windows  to 
aid  her,  and  they  looked  out.  The  red  wintry 
sun  was  going  down  in  a  fiery  ball,  and  red 
Hreaks  were  lying  low  upon  the  sky. 

<*They  have  had  a  pleasant  journey,  no 
doubt,"  said  Alice,  cheerfully,  *'and  they're  on 
the  sea  now,  I  suppose." 

Bobert  made  her  no  answer :  he  was  looking 
at  the  sunset,  a  fold  of  the  shutter  in  each  hand. 
He  closed  them  together,  fastened  the  bolt,  and 
drew  the  curtains,  while  Alice  lighted  the  gas- 
lamps.  His  face  was  veiy  pale,  but  there  was  a 
smile  of  exultation  and  delight  upon  it.  He 
spoke  aloud,  forgetting  his  reticence  in  his  joy : 

''The  last  sun  has  set  that  I  shall  see  rise 
without  her.     AU  my  troubles  are  oyer,  nurse." 

The  old  woman  went  up  to  him,  gently  lifted 


her  arms,  and  drew  his  face  down  toward  her 
own.  She  kissed  him  fondly  more  than  once, 
and  said  in  a  low,  broken  tone, 

'*  God  bless  you,  my  darling  boy  I  Don't  for- 
get the  Lord,  who  has  granted  you  your  heart's 
desire." 

Then  she  left  the  room  quickly,  and  went 
down  stairs,  wiping  her  eyes  with  her  apron. 

After  a  few  minutes  Bobert  went  into  the  ad- 
joining room,  and  returned,  carrying  a  large 
leather  box.  He  set  it  upon  a  small  table,  near 
the  toilet,  and  opened  it  with  a  key  attached  to 
his  watch-chain.  Then  he  took  from  it  several 
cases,  which  he  arranged  symmetrically  on  the 
dressing-table,  opening  each  and  displaying  its 
contents. 

**  Yes,"  he  murmured,  **  I  am  sure  it  was  in 
just  such  order  they  lay  that  night  when  she  put 
on  the  bracelet  when  I  asked  her,  and  put  her 
hand  in  mine.  The  amethysts  here,  and  the 
opal  cross  beside  the  pincushion,  and  the  dia- 
monds there. "  And  he  placed  them  as  he  spoke. 
The  diamond  serpent  came  to  bis  hand  last,  and 
he  held  it,  turning  it  to  the  light  and  watching 
the  flashes  of  rich  color  which  gleamed  from  the 
gems.  Then  he  replaced  it  in  its  satin  case, 
and  laid  it  upon  the  stand  of  the  toilet-mirror. 

**  Yes,  my  darling,"  he  murmured,  **  they  are 
beautiful,  and  ^orth  much  money ;  and  I  have 
wanted  money  sorely  since  you  adorned  them 
last  and  turned  from  them  with  disdain ;  but  I 
would  have  starved,  I  think,  before  I  could  have 
parted  with  them,  for  they  had  touched  you." 

He  sat  down  in  the  velvet  chair  by  the  fire, 
took  something  from  his  waistcoat  pocket,  and 
held  it  toward  the  light  on  his  open  palm.  It 
was  a  plain  gold  ring,  and  a  date  was  engraved 
inside  it.  It  was  that  of  the  day  then  passing 
into  evening,  and  he  had  had  it  done  that  morn- 
ing. 

<*This  is  the  true  symbol,"  he  murmured; 
"  she  will  wear  this  willingly." 

He  sat  for  many  minutes  gazing  at  the  ring 
npon  his  outstretched  hand ;  then  he  put  it  back 
into  his  pocket  and  started  up. 

A  quarter  to  six. 

Later  than  he  had  thought,  than  he  had  hoped. 
His  thoughts  were  confused.  Now  they  were 
hurrying  him  away  again.  This  must  not  be. 
In  this  supreme  hour  of  his  life  there  must  be 
no  vagueness;  he  must  rule  his  mind.  But  how? 
Her  letter— he  would  read  her  letter— yes,  that 
would  reassure  him,  would  restore  his  compo- 
sure. A  horrid  feeling  of  unreality  was  creep- 
ing over  him.  This  was  not  a  dream,  surely? 
Katharine,  his  wife,  was  really  coming — this  was 
her  room.  The  fire  and  light  were  real;  the 
doors  of  yonder  wardrobe  were  lying  open  to  re- 
ceive her  dresses,  and  the  jewels  upon  the  table 
there  were  hers — she  had  worn  them.  He  was 
really  standing  in  the  midst  of  objects  which 
assured  him  all  was  true.  Then  why  had  ho 
felt  for  a  moment  a  wide  cold  barren  heath 
around  him,  and  seen  the  sky  and  the  stars  ? 
They  were  shut  out,  and  there  was  no  picture 
upon  the  wall  opposite?    Of  course  not.   There 
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was  no  picture  there ;  he  was  only  remembering 
the  picture  he  bad  seen  yesterday.  Ho  would 
read  her  letter,  and  he  would  read  it  on  his 
knees,  and  remain  kneeling  until  he  should  hear 
the  sound  of  wheels — and  then  ?  How  painful 
the  slow,  heavy  beating  of  his  heart  grew  I  It 
quite  confused  him.  He  would  bo  much  easier 
kneeling  down.  He  crossed  the  room  to  the 
low  white  bed,  touching  the  table  with  his  hand 
for  a  moment,  and  knelt  down  on  the  side  of  the 
bed  which  faced  the  door.  He  took  Katharine*s 
letter  from  his  breast,  spread  it  open  on  tlie 
coverlet,  stretching  his  arms  out  round  it  liko 
a  frame.  He  was  steadier  now;  that  strange 
harry  had  passed  away*     This  was  the  letter : 

«*  I  wrote  to  you  three  years  ago,  on  the  day 
after  my  father  died,  and  I  then  believed,  and 
intended  what  I  said,  that  that  shbuld  be  the 
last  communication  I  would  ever  hold  with  you. 
I  left  you,  full  of  anger  and  revenge,  full  of  self- 
contempt  that  I  had  permitted  myself  to  be  de- 
ceived, and  ^ith  no  thought^yond  myself,  my 
injuries,  and  my  vengeance.  From  that  day  I 
never  heard  your  name  spoken,  or  was  recalled 
by  any  outward  circumstance  of  the  recollection 
of  the  life  I  had  forsaken,  until  a  few  days  ago, 
and  the  letter  I  am  now  wiiting  to  you,  Robert, 
is  the  result  of  what  I  then  accidentally  learned. 

"The  knowledge  I  have  gained  is  the  knowl- 
edge of  your  loss  of  fortune — ruin.  The  per- 
son who  mentioned  it  called  it  in  the  strong 
phrase  naturtl  to  those  who  love  wealth  best, 
and  value  it  above  all.  I  hope  it  is  not  so  bad 
as  this  J  but,  whatever  it  be,  you  are  what  the 
world  I  lived  in  once,  but  which  has  foi-gotten 
me,  and  which  I  have  forgotten,  calls  a  poor 
man.  Thus  the  great  barrier  which  did  exist 
between  yon  and  me  exists  no  longer,  and  I  can 
address  you  as  frankly  and  as  freely  as  I  will, 
with  my  whole  heart.  You  may  have  ceased  to 
love  me,  you  mny  not  care  for  my  pardon  now, 
but  at  least  you  can  not  s»y  I  am  tired  .of  ob- 
scurity and  poverty,  and  would  return  to  my  for- 
mer position  of  wealth  and  luxury  as  your  wife, 
Neither  yon  nor  the  world,  if  it  should  ever 
know  any  thing  of  mc  again,  nor  even  my  own 
proud  sclf-doubttng  heart,  which  has  so  often 
tortured  me  with  suggestions  of  deceitful,  mo- 
tives, can  whisper  that  I  have  any  purpose  but  j 
the  right  to  ser>'e  in  this. 

''  I  have  suiTered  and  learned  since  I  left  yoo, 
Kobert.  Tliat  suffering  has  been  good  for  me, 
and  that  learning  has  changed  me,  so  that  I 
have  often  wished  to  do  that  which  I  am  now 
doing,  but  have  been  held  back  by  pride.  For 
I  am  asking  you  to  take  me  back ;  I  am  asking 
yon  to  give  me  once  more  the  place  in  your 
home  and  in  your  life  which  I  willfully,  in  my 
blind  wrath,  abandoned.  The  wrong  you  did 
me  I  have  long  ago  forgiven  ;  will  you  forgive 
me  the  wrong  I  have  done  you  ?  I  never  un- 
derstood it  arinht  until  I  knew  that  your  for- 
tunes had  fallen,  until  I  knew  that  yon,  too, 
had  lapsed  out  of  your  place  in  the  world,  and 
then,  though  yoa  never  cared  for  these  things 


as  I  cared  for  them,  I  came  to  onderstand  what 
I  had  done  to  you.  You  hid  all  your  trouble* 
from  me ;  you  kept  a  cheerful  fooe  to  mo  when 
your  heart  was  sad ;  and  you  allowed  me  to 
lavish  money  when  it  was  melting  out  of  yoar 
hands ;  you  never  found  a  fault  with  me,  or  de- 
nied a  wish  of  mine  its  most  ample  gratification. 
Foolish,  vain,  worthless  wishes  they  were,  and 
I  think  of  them  with  shame ;  but  I  remember 
your  forbearance,  your  generosity,  your  con- 
stant kindness  with  gratitude,  which  is  no  new 
feeling,  for  I  have  been  learning  life*s  lesson* 
for  a  long  time  in  silence  and  loneliness ;  and 
if  I  could  have  conquered  my  pride,  if  I  could 
have  known  above  all  what  I  know  now,  I  should 
long  ago  have  told  you  this.  What  am  I,  that 
I  should  be  relentless  to  you?  what  am  I,  that  - 
I  should  not  forgive?  I  never  fulfilled  a  Mife'a 
duties ;  I  never  understood  them ;  no  one  ever 
tried  to  teach  me  but  one,  and  I  set  my  head- 
strong will  against  her.  I  left  yon  to  sorrow 
and  perplexity,  to  humiliation,  and  to  ruin — I, 
who  had  enjoyed  your  wealth,  and  had  married 
you  without  love.  Your  sin  was  not  greater  in 
reality  than  mine,  Robert.  I  wonder  can  any 
sin  be  really  greater  than  a  marriage  without 
love  ?  Bnt  I  was  implacable  to  yon,  and  yoa 
never  complained  of  me.  We  lived  together, 
the  one  a  mystery  for  the  other,  each  a  lie  to 
ourselves,  and  there  was  no  confidence  between 
us,  and  in  me  no  forbearance.  God  help  me,  I 
was' ignorant  indeed ;  and  it  was  not  until  I  had 
become  a  lonely  looker-on  at  life  that  I  learned 
the  lessons  which  earlier  might  have  saved  both 
yon  and  me. 

"I  soon  forgave  you,  Robert,  but  I  have  nev- 
er been  able  to  forgive  myself.  Perhaps  when 
you  have  forgiven  me,  as  I  know  you  will,  peace 
will  come  to  me.  External  quiet  I  have  had, 
but  not  peace,  though  it  took  me  long  to  learn 
that  I  was  seeking  a  vain  shadow  under  that 
name,  and  that  in  doing  the  right  alone  can 
any  human  being  ever  find  it.  Ii\  the  day  when 
self-delusion  fell  away  from  me,  it  'left  me  as 
lonely  as  I  had  left  you,  and  there  was  no  pos- 
sibility of  substituting  self-made  duties  fof  those 
which  God*s  law  and  my  own  vow  had  laid  upon 
me,  and  which  I  had  forsaken.  If  yon  have 
been  unhappy — and,  little  as  I  know  you,  in 
comparison  with  the  comprehension  which  a 
wife's  ought  to  be,  I  know  you  well  enongh  to 
feel  only  too  sure  that  you  have  been  unhappy 
— my  life  has  had  no  joy  in  it,  no  serenity.  Al|9 
that  ever  pleased  me  in  the  past  has  utterly  lost 
its  charm.  God  has  had  too  much  compassion 
on  me  to  suffer  me  to  say,  *  Peace,  peace,  when 
there  is  no  peace;'  and  now  the  end  of  the 
struggle  has  come.  Careless  words  spoken  by 
a  stranger  have  been  a  revelation  to  me.  Ton 
have  sought  for  me  in  vain,  Robert ;  then  yoa 
desire  to  find  me  ?  Is  4t  that  you  love  me  still, 
as  you  loved  me  in  those  evil  days  when  I  so  ill 
requited  your  love  ?  Or  is  it  because  you,  too, 
would  expiate  the  past  for  God*s  sake  and  the 
right  ?  Whatever  be  your  motive,  there  is  but 
one  conrse  for  me — the  course  I  am  taking.    If 
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jou  will  receive  me,  I  an 'ready  to  return  to  you 
wHenever  you  shall  summon  me. 

**Doyou  remember  Dr.  Hudson,  who  attend- 
ed me  at  Martigny  after  our  marriage?  He 
has  been  a  true  and  untiring  friend  to  me. 
Kobly  lias  he  redeemed  the  unasked  pledge  of 
fidelity  which  he  gave  me  when  we  parted  there. 
I  sought  him  out  when  I  left  you,  and  he  has 
taken  care  of  me  ever  since.  Part  of  the  time 
I  lived  in  a  convent,  and  was  permitted  to  work 
among  the  poor  and  the  sick ;  but  of  late  I  have 
been  living  with  Dr.  Hudson's  mother  in  Brit- 
tany. This  is  a  brief  history  of  a  long  time. 
If  yon  can  forgive  me,  and  bid  mo  come  home, 
I  will  tell  yon  all  the  story  of  my  outwardly 
quiet  life,  and  you  shall  tell  me  yours.  We  are 
husband  and  wife,  Robert ;  and  yet  what  stran- 
gers we  are  to  each  other !  I  wonder  if  you 
are  as  much  changed  as  I  am.  Since  I  have 
known  that  you  have  had  other  heavy  griefs 
besides  those  which  I  laid  upon  you,  I  dread  to 
think  how  they  may  have  altered  you.  Let  me 
help  you  to  bear  them  now — I,  who  never  before 
touched  your  burdens  with  so  much  as  a  finger 
—let  me  be  to  you  in  adversity  what  in  pros- 
perity I  did  not  care,  did  not  know  how  to  bo. 
Let  our  dead  past  bury  its  dead.  Life  must  al- 
ways be  sad  and  serious,  I  think,  to  those  who 
are  neither  foolish  nor  wicked,  and  it  will  be 
always  sad  and  serious  to  us.  There  are  shad- 
ows cast  from  the  time  that  is  gone  upon  our 
paths  which  no  light  can  wholly  dissipate  until 
we  emerge  into  the  perfect  day,  but  the  shades 
of  anger  and  resentment  are  not  among  them : 
they  have  vanished,  and  can  never  come  again. 
I  do  not  know  where  your  home  is,  Robert,  and 
I  must  direct  this  letter  to  your  mother's  house ; 
but  wherever  and  whatever  it  may  be,  I  entreat 
you  let  me  share  it.  Let  me  come  -to  you,  late 
as  it  is,  and  keep  my  vow  to  yon,  so  long  and  so 
willfully  broken,  'until  death  do  us  part.' 

**  KaTHABIKB  StB£I6UTL£T." 

A  quarter  past  six. 

The  hour  chimed  gayly  with  a  treble  ring 
from  the  little  French  clock  on  the  mantel-piece. 
The  fire  was  burning  steadily,  as  fires  burn  in 
cheerful  frosty  weather;  the  delicate  scent  of 
the  flowers  had  come  out  under  the  genial  in- 
fluence of  the  warmth,  and  dispersed  itself 
through  the  room.  The  sharp  roll  of  cab  and 
carriage  wheels  upon  the  road  came  deadened 
through  the  closed  windows.  Robert  still  knelt 
beside  the  bed,  and  still  framed  his  wife's  letter 
with  his  outstretched  arms.  The  stir  of  ex- 
pectation and  preparation  was  audible  down 
stairs.  The  dining-room  doof  stood  invitingly 
open,  the  lights  burned  brightly,  the  table  was 
laid  for  three,  and  the  snowy  table-cloth  and 
glittering  glass  looked  not  the  least  attractive 
among  the  items  of  the  welcome  prepared  for 
the  travelers.  The  little  hall  was  lighted  too, 
and  the  very  porcelain  tiles  seemed  to  have  been 
brightened  for  the  occasion. 

Half  past  six. 

Alice  comes  up  stairs  from  the  kitchen,  opens 


the  hall  door,  and  listens.  The  keen  air  comes 
in,  but  the  old  woman  is  not  afraid  of  the  keen 
air,  and  there  is  no  wind. '  Soon  she  goes  to 
the  stair-head  and  calls, 

**  Susan,  your  clock  is  slow.  The  down-train 
is  just  leaving  the  junction.  They'll  be  here 
directly." 

Susan  answers  from  the  bottom  of  the  short 
staircase, 

*^Let  'em  come.  Dinner  is  all  ready,  and  I 
doubt  it'll  be  spoiled,  if  they  don't  come  soon, 
by  the  time  they've  got  their  things  oflf.  Where's 
master  ?" 

'*In  Miss  Ellen's  room;  he's  not  to  be  dis- 
turbed till  they  come.  Oh,  he'll  hear  *em  fast 
enough.     There,  it's  gone  the  quarter  I" 

Alice  comes  back  to  the  door,  ^nd,  holding 
it  a  little  ajar,  continues  to  peep  out.  Many 
trains  froni  distant  places  arrive  about  this  hour, 
and  she  is  disappointed  several  times  by  cabs, 
lugsng^liiilen,  which  pass  the  gate. 

'*  I've  often  heard  Master  Robert  say  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  should  always  be  allowed  for 
them  foreign  trains,"  the  old  woman  mutters  a 
little  impatiently ;  "  but  surely  they'll  soon  be 
here.     He'll  be  worn  out  with  waiting." 

Seven! 

They  are  here.  A  cab  stops  at  the  gate,  and 
Alice  calls  excitedly  to  the  servants.  Susan 
can  not  abandon  the  dinner,  but  the  others 
come  and  concern  themselves  about  the  lug- 
gage, while  she  opens  wide  the  door,  and  a  lady 
and  gentleman  enter. 

"Well,  nurse,"  says  Mr.  Ycldham,  in  an 
excited  voice,  '*  yon  see  I  have  brought  Mrs. 
Streightley  home." 

**I  see,  sir,"  says  Alice,  trembling.  "God 
bless  you,  ma'am ;  and  welcome  home  a  thou- 
sand times!" 

Kathaiine  puts  out  her  hand  hurriedly  and 
takes  the  old  woman's,  but  she  does  not  speak. 
She  is  very  pale,  and  her  lips  are  trembling; 
but  she  is  very,  very  beautiful.  Alice  is  startled 
at  her  beauty.  She  looks  like  a  queen,  she 
thinks;  her  deep-mourning  dress  drapes  her 
like  robes.  But  she  has  only  time  for  a  glimpse 
of  Katharine,  for  Yeldham  leads  her  quickly 
into  the  dining-room,  whence  he  comes  out  in  a 
moment,  and  asks  Alice,  still  in  the  hall,  and 
watching  the  servants  and  the  cabman  carrying 
the  luggage  up  the  little  garden  walk,  "  Where's 
Robert?" 

Alice  explains  that  he  is  in  the  room  pre- 
pared for  Mrs.  Streightley,  but  wonders  he  has 
not  heard  the  cab,  and  is  bustling  toward  the 
stairs  to  call  him,  when  Yeldham  stops  her. 

"No,  nurse ;  I  know  the  room.  I'll  take  her 
to  him." 

So  he  calls  Katharine,  and  she  comes  quickly, 
and  they  go  np  the  stairs  together,  Alice  follow- 
ing. There  is  light  on  each  landing,  and  they 
are  soon  at  the  door..  Yeldham  taps  rapidly, 
and  at  the  same  time  turns  the  door-handle ; 
and  Katharine,  with  a  swift,  steady  step,  passes 
into  the  room,  into  the  glow  of  the  light,  and 
the  warmth,  and  the  perfume  of  the  flowers.  She 
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sees  it  all  with  one  quick  happy  glance ;  sees  the 
jewels  on  the  table,  and  recognizes  them ;  sees 
the  light  glancing  upon  the  scales  of  the  dia- 
mond serpent ;  sees  the  outstretched  arms  upon 
the  bed,  and  the  head  now  laid  down  upon  them. 
In  a  moment  she  is' beside  the  kneeling  figure, 
her  hand  upon  the  shoulder,  her  breath  upon 
the  thick  brown  curls. 

''  Bobert  I  I  have  come— I  am  here  !*' 


There  is  no  answer.  The  breathless  listeners 
on  the  landing  hear  no  sound  of  glad  welcome. 
An  instant,  and  a  faint  gasping  cry  reaches 
them ;  for  Katharine  has  knelt  beside  her  hus- 
band, and  lifted  his  head  from  off  his  out- 
stretched arms,  and  it  has  swayed  helplessly, 
and  fallen  heavily  against  her  bosom. 

Death  has  parted  them  I 


THE  END. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

IN    THE    8TB££T8. 

It  was  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  on  a  Jan- 
nary  n^ht)  and  the  London  etreeta  were  in  a 
state  of  slosh.  During  the  preyioos  night  snow 
had  fallen  heayily,  and  the  respectable  portion 
of  the  community,  which,  according  to  regular 
custom,  bad  retired  to  bed  at  eleren  o'clock,  had 
been  astonished,  on  peering  out  from  behind  a 
corner  of  the  window-curtain  whea  they  arose, 
to  find  the  roads  and  the  neighboring  house- 
tops covered  with  •  thick  white  incrustation. 
The  pavements  were  alreadv  showing  dank  dabs 
of  footmarks,  which  eyen  toe  snow  then  foiling 
failed  to  fill  up;  and  the  roadway  speedily  lost 
its  winter  garment  and  became  sticky  with  con- 
gealed iQud.  Then  the  snow  ceased,  and  a 
sickly,  straggling  bit  of  winter  sunlight,  a  mere 
parody  on  the  real  thing,  half  light  and  half 
warmth,  came  lurking  out  between  the  dun 
clouds;  and  under  its  iafloenoe  the  black- 
specked  covering  of  the  MK>fs  melted,  and  the 
water-pipes  ran  with  cold,  black,  liquid  filth. 
The  pavement  had  given  it  up  long  ago,  and 
resumed  its  normal  winter  state  of  sticky,  slip- 
pery grease— grease  which  clung  to  the  boots 
and  roused  the  wildest  rage  of  foot-passengers 
by  causing  them  to  slip  backward  when  ^ey 
wanted  to  make  progress,  and  which  accumula- 
ted in  the  direst  manner  on  the  landing-places 
and  6treet-eomer»-^the  first  bits  of  refuge  after 
the  perils  of  the  crossing-^-where  it  heaped  itself 
in  aggravating  lumps  and  shin^  rings  under  the 
heels  of  foot-passengers  just  arnved,  having  been 
shaken  and  stamped  off  the  soles  of  passengers 
who  had  just  preceded  them,  fio  it. had  con- 
tinned  all  day;  but  toward  the  afternoon  the 
air  had  grown  colder,  and  a  whisper  had  run 
round  that  it  froze  again.  Cutlers  who  had  been 
gazing  with  a  melancholy  air  on  the  placards 
"  Skates"  in  their  window,  and  had  determined 
on  removing  them,  as  a  bsid  joke  against  them- 
selves, decided  on  letting  them  remain.  Boys 
who  had  been  delighted  in  the  morning  at  the 
sight  of  the  snow,  and  proportionately  chopfaUen 
toward  middle-day  at  the  sight  of  the  thaw,  had 
plucked  up  again  and  seen  visions  of  snow-balling 
matches,  slides  on  the  gutters,  and,  most  deli- 
cious of  all,  omnibus  horses  both  down  at  once 
on  the  slippery  road.  Homeward-bound  City- 
clerks,  their  day's  work  over,  shivered  in  the 
omnibuses,  and  told  each  other  how  they  were 
afraid  it  had  come  at  last,  and  reminded  each 
other  of  what  the  newspapers  had  said  about  the 


flocks  of  wild-geese  and  other  signs  of  a  hard 
Vinter,  and  moaned  lugubriously  about  the  ad- 
vanced price  of  coals  and  the  difficulties  of  lo* 
comotion  certain  to  be  consequent  on  the  frost. 

But  when  the  cruel  black  night  had  set  regu- 
larly in  a  dim,  sleek,  soft  drizzle  began  to  fall, 
and  all  hopes  or  fears  of  frost  were  at  an  end. 
Slowly  and  gently  it  came  down,  wrapping  the 
streets  as  with  a  damp  pall ;  stealing  quietly  in 
under  umbrellas;  eating  its  way  through  the 
thickest  broadcloth ;  matting  the  hair  and  hang- 
ing in  dank,  unwholesome  beads  on  the  beards 
of  all  unlucky  enough  to  be  exposed  to  it.  It 
meant  mischief,  this  drizzle,  and  it  carried  out 
its  intention.  Omnibus- drivers  and  cabmen 
knew  it  at  once  from  long  experience,  donned 
their  heavy  tarpaulin  capes,  and  made  up  their 
minds  for  the  worst.  The  professional  beggars 
knew  it  too.  The  pavement-chalking  tramp, 
who  had  seleiHed  a  tolerably  dry  spot  under  the 
lee  of  a  wall,  no  sooner  felt  its  first  damp  breath 
than  he  blew  out  his  paper  lantern,  put  the  can- 
dle into  his  pocket,  stamped  out  as  much  of  the 
mackerel  and  the  ship  at  sea  as  he  had  already 
stenciled,  and  made  off.  The  man  in  the  ex- 
emplaiT  ehirl-coUar  and  apron,  who  had  planted 
himself  before  the  diemist's  window  to  procure 
an  extra  death-tinge  from  the  light  reflected 
from  the  blue  bottle^  packed  up  his  linen  and 
decamped,  fearing  lest  his  stock-in-trade — his 
virtue  and  his  Incifers-^might  be  injured  by 
damp.  The  brass-bands  which  Jiad  been  play- 
ing outside  the  pubtic-houaes  shouldered  their 
instruments  and  went  inside;  the  vendors  of 
second-hand  books  covered  their  openly-display- 
ed stock  with  stripe  of  baize  and  dismissed  their 
watchful  boys,  conscious  that  no  petty  thief  would 
risk  the  weather  for  so  small  a  prey.  The  hot- 
potato  men  blew  fiercer  jets  of  steam  out  of  their 
tin  kitchens^  as  though  calling  on  the  public  to 
defy  dull  care  and  comfort  themselves  with  an 
antidote  to  the  general  wretchedness;  and  the 
policemen  stamped  solemnly  and  slowly  round 
their  beats,  as  men  impressed  with  the  fuU  knowl- 
edge  that,  as  there  was  not  the  remotest  chance 
of  their  being  relieved  from  thehr  miserable  fate 
until  the  morning,  they  might  as  well  bear  them- 
selves with  as  much  dignity  as  possible  under 
the  circumstances. 

It  was  bad  every  where ;  but  in  no  place  at  the 
West  End  of  London  was  it  so  bad  as  at  the  Be- 
gent  Circus.  There  the  great  tide  of  humanity 
had  been  ebbing  and  flowing  all  day;  there  hap- 
less females  in  shoals  had  struggled  across  the 
roaring  sea  of  Oxford  Street,  some  conveyed  by 
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the  crossing-sweeper,  some  drifting  helplessly  un- 
der the  poles  of  omnibuses  and  the  wheels  of 
hansom  cabs.  There  the  umbrellas  of  the  ex- 
pectant omnibus-seekers  jostled  each  other  with 
extra  Tirulence ;  and  there  the  edges  of  the  pave- 
ments were  thick  with  dark  alluvitd  deposits  kick- 
ed hither  and  thither  by  the  feet^of  thousands. 
All  day  there  had  been  a  bustle  and  a  roar  round 
this  spot,  and  at  ten  oV^lock  at  night  it  had  but 
little  diminished.  Omnibus  -  conductors,  like 
kites  and  vultures,  clawed  and  wrangled  over 
the  bodies  of  their  victims,  who,  in  a  miserable 
little  flock,  huddled  together  in  a  comer,  and 
dashed  out  helplessly  and  without  purpose  as 
each  lumbering  vehicle  drew  up.  Intermingled 
with  these  were  several  vagabond  boys,  whose 
animal  spirits  no  amount  of  wet  or  miseiy  could 
quell,  and  who  constituted  themselves  a  kind  of 
vedette  or  outpost-guard,  giving  wamiog  of  the 
approach  of  the  different  omnibuses  in  much 
pleasantly  familiar  epeech:  "Now,  gnv'nor,  for 
Bayswater !  Hatlas  comin'  up  I  Beady  now  for 
Nottin^'IllI" 

At  the  back  of  the  little  crowd,  sheltering  her- 
self under  the  lee  of  the  bouses,  stood  a  slight 
female  figure,  a  mere  slight  slip  of  a  girl,  dressed 
only  in  a  clinging  gown  and  a  miserable  tightly- 
drawn  shawl.  Her  worn  bonnet  was  pulled  over 
her  face,  her  arms  were  clasped  before  her,  and 
she  stood  in  a  doorway  almost  motionless.  The 
policeman  traveling  leisurely  by  had  at  first  im- 
agined her  to  be  an  omnibus-passenger  waiting 
for  a  vehicle ;  but  some  twenty  minutes  after  he 
had  first  noticed  her,  finding  her  still  in  the  same 
position,  he  took  advantage  of  a  pretended  trial 
of  the  security  of  various  street-doors  to  scruti- 
nize her  appearance.  To  the  maA^ersed  in  soch 
matters  the  miserable  garb  told  its  own  talents 
weaver  was  a  pauper;  and  a  beggar  the  roan  in 
office  surmised,  although  the  girl  had  made  no 
plaint,  had  uttered  no  word,  had  remained  im- 
movable and  statue-like,  gazing  blankly  before 
her.  The  policeman  had  been  long  enough  in 
the  force  to  know  that  the  girFs  presence  in  the 
doorway  was  an  offense  in  the  eyes  of  the  law ; 
but  he  was  a  kindly-hearted  Somersetshire  man, 
and  he  performed  his  duty  in  as  pleasant  a  way 
as  he  could,  by  gently  pulling  a  comer  of  the 
drabbled  shaw^  and  saying,  "You  mustn't  stand 
here^  lass;  yon  must  move  on,  please.**  The 
shawl-wearer  never  looked  np  or  spoke,  but  shiv- 
ering slightly,  stepped  out  into  the  dank  mist, 
and  floated,  phantom-like,  across  the  road. 

Gliding  up  the  upper  part  of  Regent  Street, 
keeping  cl6se  to  the  houses,  and  walking  with  her 
head  bent  down  and  her  arms  always  folded 
tightly  across  her  breast,  she  strack  off  into  a  by- 
street to  the  right,  and  crossing  Oxford  Market, 
seemed  hesitating  which  way  to  turn.  For  an 
instant  she  stopp^  before  the  window  of  an  eat- 
ing-house, where  thick  columns  of  steam  were  yet 
playing  round  the  attenuated  remains  of  joints, 
or  casting  a  greasy  halo  round  slabs  of  pudding. 
As  the  girl  gazed  at  these  wretched  remnants  of 
a  wretched  feast  she  raised  her  head,  her  eyes 
glistened,  her  pinched  nostrils  dilated,  and  for 
an  instant  her  breath  came  thick  and  fast ;  then, 
drawing  her  shawl  more  tightly  round  her,  and 
bending  her  head  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible 
the  rain,  which  came  thickly  scudding  on  the 
rising  wind,  she  hurried  on,  and  only  stopped 
for  shelter  under  the  outstretched  blind  of  a  little 


chandler's  shop — a  wretched  shelter,  for  the  blind 
was  soaked  through,  and  the  rain  dripped  from  it 
in  little  pools,  and  the  wind  shook  it  in  its  frame 
and  eddied  underneath  it  with  a  wet  and  gusty 
whirl ;  but  there  was  something  of  comfort  to  the 
girl  in  the  warm  look  of  the  gas-lit  shop,  in  the 
smug,  rotund  appearance  of  the  chandler,  in  the 
distant  glimmer  of  the  fire  on  the  glazed  door  of 
the  parlor  at  the  hack.  Staring  vacantly  before 
him  while  mechanically  patting  a  conical  lump 
of  lard,  not  unlike  the  bald  cranium  of  an  elderly 
gentleman,  the  chandler  became  aware  of  the 
girFs  faqe  at  the  window;  and  seeing  Want  leg- 
ibly inscribed  fa^  Nature's  never-erring  hand  on 
eveiy  feature  of  that  face,  and  being  a  humane 
man,  he  was  groping  in  the  till  for  some  small 
coin  to  bestow  in  charity,  when  from  the  back* 
room  came  a  sharp,  shrill  voice,  "Jim,  time  to 
shut  up!'*  and  at  the  sound  of  the  voice  the 
chandler  hastily  retreated,  and,  a  small  boy  sud- 
denly appearing,  pulled  up  the  overhanging 
blind,  and  having  lost  its  shelter  the  girl  set  forth 
again.    ■ 

But  her  course  was  nearly  at  an  end.  To 
avoid  a  troop  of  boys  who,  arm-in-arm,  came 
breasting  up  the  street  singing  the  burden  of  a 
negro-song,  she  turned  off  again  into  the  main 
thoroughfare,  and  had  barely  guned  the  broad 
shadow  of  thesharp-steepled  church  in  Langham 
Place,  when  she  felt  her  legs  sinking  under  her, 
her  brain  reeling,  her  heart  throbbing  in  her 
breast  like  a  ball  of  fire.  She  tottered  and  clung 
to  the  church-railing  for  support.  In  the  next 
instant  she  was  surrounded  by  a  little  crowd,  in 
which  she  had  a  vision  of  painted  faces  and  glis* 
tening  silks,  a  dream  of  faint  words  of  commis- 
eration overborne  by  mocking  laughter  and  ribald 
oaths,  oaths  made  more  fearful  still  by  being  ut- 
tered in  foreign  accents,  of  bitter  jests,  and  broad 
hints  of  drunkennesa^nd  shame;  finally,  of  the 
strident  voice  of  the  policeman  telling  her  again 
to  "  move  on  V*  The  dead  faintness,  consequent 
on  cold,  and  wet,  and  weariness,  and  starvation, 
passed  away  for  the  time,  and  she  obeyed  the 
mandate.  Passively  she  crept  away  a  few  steps 
up  a  deserted  by-street  until  her  tormentora  had 
left  her  quite  alone ;  then  she  sunk  down,  shiv- 
ering,  on  a  door-step,  and  burying  her  face  in  her 
tattered  shawl,  felt  that  her  end  was  come. 

There  she  remained,  the  dead,  damp  cold  strik- 
ing through  her  lower  limbs  and  chilling  them 
to  stone,  while  her  head  was  one  blazing  fire. 
Gradually  her  limbs  became  numbed  and  lost  to 
all  sensation,  a  sickening  empty  pain  was  round 
her  heart,  a  dead  apathy  settling  down  over  her 
mind  and  brain.  The  tram  ping  of  feet  was  close 
upon  her ;  Uie  noise  of  loud  voices,  the  ringing 
shouts  of  loud  laughter,  were  in  her  ears;  but 
she  never  raised  her  head  from  the  tattered 
shawl,  nor  by  speech  or  motion  did  she  give  the 
smallest  sign  of  life.  Men  passed  her  constant- 
ly, all  making  for  one  goal,  the  portico  next  to 
that  in  which  she  had  sunk  down  helpless— men 
with  kindly  hearts  attuned  to  charity,  who,  had 
they  known  the  state  of  the  wretched  wayfarer, 
would  have  exerted  themselves  bravely  in  her 
succor,  but  whom  a  London  life  had  so  inured 
to  spectacles  of  casual  misery  and  vice  that  a 
few  only  cast  a  passing  glance  on  the  stricken 
woman  and  passed  on.  They  came  singly  and 
in  twos  and  threes ;  but  none  spoke  to  her,  none 
noticed  her  save  by  a  glance  and  a  shoulder-shrug. 
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Then,  as  the  icy  hands  of  Cold  and  Want 
^adually  stealing  oYor  her  seemed  to  settle  ronnd 
tho  region  of  her  heart,  the  girl  gave  one  low, 
faint  C17,  **God  help  me!  it's  come  at  lastp— 
God  help  met"  and  fell  back  in  a  dead  swoon. 


CHAPTER  n. 


TH£  BBETHBEN  OF  THE  BEUSH 

The  house  to  which  all  the  jovial  fellows  who 
passed  the  girl  on  the  door-step  with  snch  careless- 
ness were  wending  their  way  was  almost  uniqae 
in  the  metropolis.  The  rumor  ran^that  it  had 
originally  been  designed  for  stables,  and  indeed 
there  was  a  certain  mews-ish  appearance  about 
its  architectnral  elevation;  it  bad  the  squat, 
sqnabby,  square  look  of  those  buildings  from 
whose  upper  floors  clothes-lines  stretch  diago- 
nally across  stable-yards ;  and  you  were  at  first 
surprised  at  finding  an  imposing  portico  with  an 
imposing  bell  in  a  position  where  yoa  looked  for 
the  folding-doors  of  a  coach-house.  Whether 
there  had  been  any  truth  in  the  report  or  not,  it 
is  certain  that  the  owner  of  the  property  speedily 
saw  his  way  to  more  money  than  bo  could  {lave 
gained  by  the  ignoble  pursuit  of  stabling  horses, 
and  made  alterations  in  his  building  which  con- 
verted it  into  several  sets  of  spacious,  roomy, 
and  comfortable,  if  not  elegant  chambers.  The 
upper  rooms  were  duly  let,  and  speedily  became 
famous — thuswise.  When  Parmegiano  Wllkins 
made  his  first  great  success  with  his  picture  of 
^  Boadicea  at  Breakfast'* — connoisseurs  and  art- 
critics  will  recollect  tho  marvelous  manner  in 
which  the  chip  in  the  porridge  of  the  Queen  of 
the  Iceni  was  rendered — Mr.  Caniche,  tho  great 
picture-dealer,  to  whom  Wilkins  had  jnortgaged 
himself  body  and  soul  for  three  years,  Yelt  it  nec- 
essary that  his  next  works  should  be  submitted 
to  the  private  inspection  of  the  newspaper- writers 
and  the  cognoscenti  previous  to  their  going  into 
the  Academy  Exhibition.  On  receiving  a  letter 
to  this  efiect  from  Caniche,  Wilkins  was  at  his 
wits'  end.  He  was  living,  for  privacy's  sake,  in 
a  little  cottage  on  the  outskirts  of  Epping  Forest, 
and  having  made  a  success,  had  naturally  alien- 
ated all  his  friends  whoso  rooms  in  town  would 
otherwise  have  been  available  for  the  display  of 
bis  pictures ;  he  thought — and  there  the  astute 
picture-dealer  agreed  with  him— that  it  would 
be  unwise  to  send  them  to  Caniche's  shop  (it  was 
before  such  places  were  called  ^*  galleries"),  as 
tending  to  make  public  the  connection  between 
them ;  and  Wilkins  did  not  know  what  to  do. 
Then  Caniche  came  to  his  rescue.  Little  Jimmy 
Dabb,  who  had  been  Gold-Medalist  and  Trevel- 
ing-Stndent  at  the  Academy  three  years  before- 
hand, and  who,  for  sheer  sake  of  bread-winning, 
had  settled  down  as  one  of  Caniche's  laborers, 
had  a  big  studio  in  the  stable-like  edifice  near 
Langham  Chureh.  In  it  he  painted  those  bits 
of  domestic  life — dying  children  on  beds,  weep- 
ing mothers,  small  table  with  cut-orange,  Bible 
.and  physic  by  bedside,  and  pitying  angel  dimly 
hovering  between  mantle-piece  and  ceiling — 
which,  originally  in  oil,  and  subsequently  in  en- 
gravings, had  such  a  vast  sale,  and  brought  so 
nioch  ready  money  to  Caniche's  exchequer.  The 
sitoatiofn  was  central ;  why  not  utilize  it  ?  No 
Booner  thought  of  than  done :  a  red  cotton-velvet 


coverlet  was  spread  over  Jimmy  Dabb*s  bed  in 
the  comer ;  a  Dutch  carpet,  red,  with  black  flecks, 
was,  at  Caniche's  expense,  spread  over  the  floor, 
paint-smeared  and  burned  with  tobacco-ash ;  two 
gorgeous  easels,  on  which  were  displayed  WiU 
kins's  two  pictures,  <*The  Bird  in  the  Hand"—- 
every  feather  in  the  bird  and  the  dirt  in  the  nails 
of  the  plow-boy's  hand  manrelonsly  delineated — 
and  '*  Crumbs  of  Comfort,  **  each  crumb  separate, 
and  the  loaf  in  the  back-ground  so  real  that  the 
Dowager-Countess  of  Rundall,  a  celebrated  house- 
hold manager,  declared  it  at  once  to  be  a  **8lack- 
baked  quartern."  Invitation-cards,  wonderfully 
illuminated  in  Old-English  characters,  and  ut- 
terly illegible,  were  sent  forth  to  rank,  fashion, 
and  talent,  who  duly  attended.  Crowds  of  gay 
carriages  choked  up  the  little  street:  Dabb  in 
his  Sunday-clothes  did  the  honors;  Caniche, 
bland,  smiling,  and  polyglot,  flitted  here  and 
there,  his  clerk  took  down  ordere  for  proof-cop- 
ies, and  the  fortune  of  the  chambers  was  made. 
They  were  so  original,  so  artistic,  so  convenient, 
they  were  just  the  place  for  a  painter.  Smudge, 
R.A.,  who  painted  portraits  of  the  aristocracy, 
who  wore  a  velvet  coat,  and  whose  name  was 
seen  in  the  tail-end  of  the  list  of  fashionables  at 
evening-parties,  took  a  vacant  set  at  once;  and 
Clement  Walkinshaw  of  the  Foreign  Office,  whp 
passed  such  spare  time  as  his  country  could  af- 
ford him  in  illuminating  missals,  in  preparing 
designs  fbr  stained  glass,  and  in  hanging  about 
art-circles  generally,  secured  the  remainder  of 
the  upper  floor,  and  converted  it  into  a  War- 
dour- Street  Paradise,  with  hanging  velvet  por* 
tihrta,  old  oak  cabinets,  Venetian  glass,  marque-' 
terie  tables,  Sevres  cbina,  escutcheons  of  armor, 
and  Viennese  porcelain  pipes. 

Meanwhile,  utterly  uncaring  for  and  utterly 
independent  of  what  went  on  up  stairs,  the^en- 
izens  of  the  lower  story  kept  quietly  on.  Who 
were  the  denizens  of  the  lower  story?  who  but 
the  well-known  Titian  Sketching-Club !  How 
many  men,  who,  after  straggling  through  Suf- 
folk Street  and  the  Portland  Gallery,  have  won 
their  way  to  fame  and  fortune,  have  made  their 
coup  cf  essoi  on  the  walls  of  the  chambers  rented 
by  the  Titian  Sketching-Club !  Outsiders,  who 
professed  great  love  for  art,  but  who  only  knew 
the  two  or  three  exhibitions  of  the  season,  and- 
only  recognized  the  score  of  names  in  each  vouch- 
safed for  by  the  newspaper- critics,  would  have 
been  astonished  to  learn  the  amount  of  canvas 
covered,  pains  taken,  and  skUl  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  work  of  the  members  of  the  Titian. 
There  are  guilds,  and  companies  of  Freemasons, 
and  brotherhoods  by  the  score  in  London ;  but 
I  know  of  none  where  the  grand  spirit  of  Cama- 
raderie is  so  carried  out  as  in  thb.  It  is  the 
nearest  thing  to  the  Vie  de  Boheme  of  Paris  of 
Henri  Murger  that  we  can  show ;  there  is  more 
liberty  of  speech,  and  thought,  and  action,  less 
reticence,  more  friendship— when  friendship  is 
understood  by  purse-sharing,  by  sick-bedside 
watching,  by  absence  of  envy,  jealousy,  hatred, 
and  all  nncharitableness-^more  singleness  of  pur- 
pose, more  contempt  for  shams,  and  impostures, 
and  the  dismal  fetters  of  conventionality,  than 
in  any  other  cirelo  of  English  society  with  which 
I  am  acquainted. 

It  was  a  grand  night  with  the  Titians;  no 
model  was  carefully  posed  on  the  "  throne"  that 
evening;  no  intelligent  class  was  gron^  ronnd 
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on  the  rising  benches,  copying  Arom  the  '*  draped" 
or  the  "  node ;"  none  of  the  wardrobe  or  proper- 
ties of  the  cltib  (and  it  is  rich  in  both),  none 
of  the  ooats  of  maii  or  the  saits  of  armor,  hau- 
berks and  broadswords,  bnff  boots,  dinted  breast- 
plates, carved  ebony  crucifixes,  irory-hafted  dag- 
gers, Louis-Onse  caps,  friars-  gowns  and  rosaries, 
nor  other  portions  of  the  stock-in-trade,  were  on 
Tiew.  The  * '  sending-in'*  daj  for  the  approaching 
Exhibition  of  the  British  Institution  was  at  hand ; 
and  the  discolored  smoky  old  walls  of  the  Titians, 
the  rickety  easels  piled  round  the  room,  all  arail- 
able  ledges  and  nooks,  were  covered  with  the 
works  of  the  members  of  the  club,  which  they 
fally  intended  to  submit  for  exhibition.  A  yeir 
Babel,  in  a  thick  fog  of  tobacco-smoke,  through 
which  loomed  the  red  face  of  Flexor,  the  famous 
model,  like  the  sun  in  November,  greeted  you 
on  yoar  entrance.  Flexor  pretended  to  take  the 
hats,  but  the  visitors  seemed  to  know  him  too 
well,  and  contented  themselves  with  nodding  at 
him  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  retaining  their 
property.  Then  you  passed  into  the  rooms,  where 
yon  found  yourself  wedged-up  among  a  crowd 
of  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary-looking  beings 
yon  ever  encountered.  Little  men  with  big  beads 
and  long  beards;  big  men  with  bald  heads  and 
flbaved  cheeks,  and  enormous  mustaches  and 
glowering  spectacles ;  tall,  thin,  straggling  men, 
who  seemed  all  profile,  and  whose  full  face  you 
could  never  catch ;  dirly,  shaggy  little  men,  with 
heads  of  hair  like  red  mops,  and  no  apparent 
faces  underneath,  whose  eyes  flashed  throngh 
their  elf-locks,  and  who  were  explaining  their 
pictures  with  singular  pantomimic  power  of  their 
sinewy  hands,  and  notably  of  their  ever-flashing 
thumbs;  moon-faced,  solemn,  didactic  men,  pros- 
ing away  on  their  views  of  art  to  dreary  discon- 
tented listeners ;  and  foppish,  smart  little  fellows^ 
standing  a-tip^toe  to  get  particular  lights,  shad- 
hig  their  eyes  with  their  hands,  and  backing 
against  the  company  generally.  Moving  here 
and  there  among  the  gaests  was  the  Titians* 
president,  honest  old  Tom  Wrigley,  who  had 
been  **at  it,"  as  he  used  to  say,  for  thirty 
years,  without  making  any  great  mark  in  his 

Srofession,  but  who  was  cordially  beloved  for 
is  kind-heartedness  and  bonhomie,  and  who 
had  a  word  and  a  joke  for  all.  As  he  elbowed 
his  way  throngh  the  room  he  spoke  right  and 
left. 

<*Halloo,TomKogers!— halloo,TomI  That^s 
an  improvement,  Tom,  my  boy  1  Got  rid  of  the 
heavy  browns,  eh  ?  weren't  good,  those  heavy 
browns ;  specially  for  a  Venetian  atmosphere,  eh, 
Tom  ?  Much  better  this.  How  are  you,  Jukes  ? 
Old  stonr,  Jukes? — ^hen  and  chickens,  ducks  in 
the  pond,  horse  looking  over  the  gate?  Quite 
right,  Jukes ;  stick  to  that,  if  it  pays.  Much 
better  than  the  death  of  J.  Caesar  on  a  twenty- 
ibot  canvas,  which  nobody  would  be  fool  enough 
to  buy.  Stick  to  the  ducks.  Jukes,  old  fellow ! 
What's  the  matter,  George?  Why  so  savage, 
my  son?" 

'*  Here's  Scumble !"  said  the  young  man  ad- 
dressed, in  an  nnder-tone. 

*'  And  what  of  that,  George  ?  Mr.  Scumble  is  a 
Boyal  Academician,  it  is  true ;  and  consequently 
a  mark  for  your  scorn  and  hatred,  Creorge.  But 
it's  not  his  fault ;  he  never  did  any  thing  to  as- 
pire to  such  a  d^nity.  It's  your  British  public, 
George,  which  it  each  an  insensate  Jackass  as  to 


buy  Scumble's  pictures,  and  to  tell  him  he's  a 
genius." 

**He  was  on  the  Hanging-Committee  last 
year,  and—" 

''Ah,  so  he  was;  and  your  'Aristides'  was 
kicked  out,  and  so  was  my  *  Hope  Deferred,' 
which  was  a  deuced  sig^t  better  than  your  big 
picture.  Master  George ;  but  see  how  I  shall  treat 
him.  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Scumble  ?  You're 
very  welcome  here.  Sir." 

Mr.  Scumble,  R.A.,  who  had  ahead  like  a  tin- 
loaf,  and  a  face  without  any  earthly  expression, 
bowed  his  acknowledgments,  and  threw  as  much 
warmth  into  his  manner  as  he  possibly  could,  i^ 
parently  laboring  under  a  notion  that  he  was 
marked  out  for  speedy  assassination.  '^  This  Is 
indeed  a  char-ming  collection!  Great  talent 
among  the  ri-sing  men,  Mr. — pardon  me — Pres- 
ident I  This  now,  for  instance— a  most  charm- 
ing landscape  1" 

"Yes,  old  boy;  you  may  say  that,"  said  a 
square-built  man  smoking  a  clay  pipe,  and  lean- 
ing with  his  elbows  on  the  easel  on  which  the  pi&> 
ture  was  placed.  '^I  mean  the  real  thing — ^not 
this ;  which  ain't  bad  though,  ia  it?  Not  that  I 
should  say  so ;  'cause  for  why ;  which  I  did  it !" 
and  here  the  square-built  man  removed  one  of  his 
elbows  from  the  easel,  and  dug  it  into  the  sacied 
ribs  of  Scumble,  R.A. 

"Bad,  Sir!"  said  Scumble,  recoiling irom  the 
thrust,  and  still  with  the  notion  of  a  secret  dag- 
ger hidden  behind  the  square-built  man's  waist- 
coat; "it's  magnificent,  superb,  Mr.—  !" 

' '  Meaning  me  ?  Potts  I"  said  the  square-built 
man — ^Charley  Potts,  artist,  U.S.,  or  unsuc- 
cessful exhibitor  at  every  daub-show  in  London. 
That's  the  Via  Mala,  that  is.  I  wae  tliere  last 
autumn  with  Geoffirey  Ludlow  and  Tom  Bleistifl. 
'  Show  me  a  finer  view  than  that,'  I  said  to  thooe 
fellows,  when  it  burst  upon  us.  'If  you'd  a 
Scotchman  with  yon,'  said  Tom,  'he'd  say  it 
wnsn't  so  fine  as  the  approach  to  Edinbur;^' 
'Would  he?'  said  L  'If  he  said  any  thing  of 
that  sort,  I'd  show  him  that  view,  and— and  rob 
his  nose  in  it  1' " 

Mr.  Scumble,  R.A.,  smiled  in  a  sickly  man- 
ner, bowed  feebly,  and  passed  on.  Old  Tom 
Wrigley  laughed  a  great,  boisterous  "  Ha,  ha!" 
and  went  on  his  way.  Charley  Potts  remained 
before  his  picture,  turning  his  back  on  it,  and 
puffing  out  great  volumes  of  smoke.  He  seemed 
to  know  every  body  in  the  room,  and  to  be  known 
to  and  greeted  by  most  of  them.  Some  slapped 
him  on  the  back,  some  poked  him  in  the  rihs^ 
others  laid  their  forefingers  alongside  their  noses 
and  winked ;  but  aU  called  him  "  Charley^"  and 
all  had  some  pleasant  word  for  him ;  and  to  all 
he  had  something  to  say  in  return. 

"Halloo,  Fred  Snitterfield !"  he  called  out  to 
a  fat  man  in  a  suit  of  shepherd's-plaid  dittoes. 
"Halloo,  Fred!  how's  vour  brother  Bill?  What's 
be  been  doing  ?    Not  here  to-night,  of  course  ?" 

"  No ;  he  wasn't  very  well,"  said  the  man  ad- 
dressed.   "  He's  got—" 

"Yes,  yes;  I  know,  Fred!"  said  Charley 
Potts.  "  Wife  won't  let  him  I  That's  it,  isn't 
it,  old  b(^  ?  He  only  dined  out  once  in  his  life 
without  leave,  and  then  he  sent  home  a  telegram 
to  say  he  was  engaged ;  and  when  his  wife  re- 
ceived the  telegram  she  would  not  believe  it, 
because  she  said  it  wasn't  his  handwriting! 
Poor  old  BUU    Did  he  sell  that  'Bevenge'  to 
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what'8^1iis-nuae—- that  MaacbaslBr  num—Preb- 

<< Lord,  no!  Haren^t  yon  heard?  Frebble's 
■mmhed  ap— all  his  property  gone  to  the  devil  T' 

"Ahi  Uien  Frebble  will  find  it  again  lome 
day,  no  doubt.    Look  out!  here's  Bowie!'* 

Mr.  Bowie  was  the  axt-critic  of  a  great  daily 
jour^.  In  early  life  he  had  courted  art  him- 
self;  but  lacking  execative  power,  he  had  mixed 
up  a  few  theories  and  quaint  conceits,  which  he 
had  learned,  with  a  great  deal  of  acrid  bile,  with 
which  he  had  been  gifted  by  nature,  and  wrote 
the  most  pungent  and  malevolent  art-notices  of 
the  dar.  A  tall,  lie^t-haired,  vacant'looking 
man,  like  a  light-house  without  any  light  in  it, 
peering  uncomfortably  over  his  stiff  white  cr£u 
rat,  and  fombUng  nervously  at  his  watch-chain. 
Clinging  close  to  him,  and  pointing  out  to  hun 
various  pictures  as  they  passed  them  by,  was 
quite  another  style  of  man^Canicbe,  the  great 
picture-dealer — ^an  under-sized,  lively  Gascon, 
black-bearded  from  his  chin,  round  which  it  was 
closely  out,  to  his  beady  black  eyes,  faultlessly 
dcessed,  sparkHng  in  speech,  ttOfable  in  manner, 
at  home  with  all. 

"  Ah,  ah !"  said  he,  stopping  before  the  easel, 
"the  Via  Mala!  Notbad— not  at  all  bad !"  he 
cottttnoed,  with  scarcely  a  trace  of  a  foreign  ac 
cent.  ''Tours,  Charley  Potts?  yours,  mon  braoef 
De^Hudedly  an  improvement,  Charley  I  You  go 
on  that  way,  mai  boy,  and  some  day-—" 

''  Some  day  yon'U  give  me  twenty  ponnd,  and 
sell  me  for  a  hundred!  won't  you,  Caniche?— 
generous  buffalo!"  growled  Charley,  over  his 
pipe. 

The  men  round  laughed,  but  Caniche  was 
noUa  bit  offended.  ''Of  course,"  he  said,  sim- 
ply, ^'I  will,  indeed;  that  is  my  trade!  And 
if  you  could  find  a  man  who  would  give  you 
thirty,  you  would  throw  me  over  in  what  you 
call  a  brace  of  shakes!  A^esf-cs  past  Mean- 
while, find  the  man  to  give  you  thirty.  He  is 
not  here ;  I  mean  coming  now.  How  do  you 
do,  Herr  6tompff  ?" 

Mr.  Caniche  (popularly  known  as  Cannish 
among  the  artists)  winced  as  he  said  this,  for 
Herr  Stompff  was  his  great  rival  and  bitterest 
enemy. 

A  short,  bald-headed,  gnty-bearded  man  was 
Mr.  Stompff— a  Hamburger— who^  on  his  first 
arrival  in  England,  had  been  an  importer  of  pip- 
ing  buU-finches  at  Hull,  then  a  tobacconist  in  St. 
Mary  Axe,  and  who  finally  had  taken  up  picture- 
selling,  and  did  an  enormous  business.  No  one 
could  tell  that  he  was  not  an  Englishman  from 
his  talk,  and  an  EngUahman  with  a  marvelous 
finency  in  the  remacalar.  He  had  every  slang 
saying  as  soon  as  it  was  out,  and  by  this  used  to 
triumph  over  his  rival  Caniche,  who  never  could 
follow  his  phraseology, 

"Halloo,  Caniche!"  he  said;  "how  are  you? 
What's  up?— ^running  the  rig  on  the  boys  here  I 
telling  Charley  Potts  his  dadbs  are  first-rate? 
Pickles!  We  know  all  that  game,  don't  we, 
Charley?  What  do  you  want  for  it,  Charley? 
—How  are  you,  Mr.  Bowie  ?  what's  fresh  with 
you.  Sir?  Too  proud  to  come  and  have  a  cut 
of  mutton  with  me  and  Mn.  S.  a-8unday,  I 
SQpposo?  Some  good  fellers  coming,  too ;  Mug- 
ger from  the  Cracksideum,  and  Talboys  and  Sir 
Paul  Potter— leastwise  I've  asked  him.  Well, 
Charley,  what's  the  figure  for  this  lot,  eh?" 


"ni  trouble  you  not  to  'Charley'  me,  Mr. 
Stump,  or  whatever  your  infernal  name  is !"  said 
Potts,  folding  his  arms  and  puffing  out  his  smoke 
savagely.  "I  don't  want  any  Havana  cigars, 
nor  silk  handkerchiefs,  nor  painted  canaries,  nor 
any  thing  else  in  your  line,  Bar ;  and  I  want  your 
confounded  patronage  least  of  all." 

"Good  boy,  Charley!  veiy  good  boy!"  said 
Stompff,  calmly  pulling  his  whisker  through 
his  teeth— "shouldn't  lose  his  temper,  though. 
Come  and  dine  a-Sunday,  Charley."  Mr.  Potts 
said  something  which  the  historian  is  not  bound 
to  repeat,  turned  on  his  heel,  and  walked  away. 

Mr.  Stompff  was  not  a  bit  disconcerted  at  this 
treatment.  He  merely  stuck  his  tongue  in  his 
cheek,  and,  looking  at  the  men  standing  round, 
said,  "  He's  on  the  high  ropes,  is  BCaster  Char- 
ley I  Some  of  you  fellows  have  been  lending 
him  half  a  crown,  or  that  fool  Caniche  has 
bought  one  of  his  pictures  tor  seven-aad-six! 
Now,  has  any  body  any  thing  new  to  show,  eh?" 
Of  course  eveiy  body  had  something  new  to  show 
to  the  great  Stompfl^  the  enterprising  Stompff, 
the  liberal  Stompff,  whose  checks  were  as  good 
as  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England.  How  they 
watched  his  progress,  and  how  their  hearts  beat 
as  he  loitered  before  their  works  I  Jupp,  who 
had  a  bedridden  wifd,  a  dear,  pretty  little  wo- 
man, recotering  from  rheumatic  fever  at  Adal* 
bertyilla,ElgivaBoad,  St.  John's  Wood ;  Sme- 
thurst,  who  had  a  £25  bill  coming  due  in  a  fort- 
night, and  had  three-and-sevenpence  wherewith 
to  meet  it;  Yogelstadt,  who  had  been  beguiled 
into  leaving  DUsseldorf  for  London  on  the  ru- 
mors of  English  riches  and  English  patronage^ 
and  whose  capital  studies  of  birds  in  the  snow, 
and  treib^agas,  and  boar-hunts  had  called  forth 
universal  laudation,  but  had  not  as  yet  entrapped 
a  single  purchaser,  so  that  Yogelstadt,  wha  had  > 
come  down  not  discontentedly  to  living  on  bread* 
and-milk,  had  notions  of  mor^aging  his  ances- 
tral thumb-ring  to  procure  «Yen  those  trifling 
necessaries— how  they  all  glared  with  expecta- 
tion as  the  ex-flinging-bird-importer  passed  their 
pictures  in  review!  That  worthy  took  matters 
very  easily,  strolling  along  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  ghmdng  at  the  easels  and  along  the 
walls,  occasionally  nodding  his  head  in  approval, 
or  shrugging  his  shoulders  in  depreciation,  but 
never  saying  a  word  until  he  stopped  opposite  a 
well-placed  figore-subject,  to  which  he  deroted 
a  two-minutes'  close  scrutiny,  and  then  uttered 
this  frank  though  ot^oe-tinged  criticism,  "  That'U 
hit  'em  up!  thatll  open  their  eyelids,  by  Jove! 
Whose  is  it?" 

The  picture  represented  a  modem  ball-room, 
in  a  comer  of  which  a  man  of  middle  age,  his 
arms  tightly  folded  across  his  breast,  was  intent- 
ly watching  the  movements  of  a  young  girl  just 
starting  off  in  a  vaUe  with  a  handscMme,  dash- 
ing young  partner.  The  expressions  in  the  two 
faces  were  admirably  defined :  in  the  man's  was 
a  deep,  earnest  devotion,  not  unmingled  with 
passion  and  with  jealousy ;  his  tightly-clenched 
mouth,  his  deep-«et,  earnest  eyes,  set^ed  in  rapt 
adoration  on  the  girl,  showed  the  earnestness  of 
his  fiseling,  so  did  the  rigidly-fixed  arms,  and 
the  pose  of  the  figure,  which,  originally  careless^ 
had  become  hardened  and  angular  through  in- 
tensity of  feeling.  The  contrast  was  well  mark- 
ed :  in  the  girl's  fooe,  whieh  was  tumed  toward 
the  man,  while  her  eyes  were  fixed  on  him,  vras 
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a  bright,  saucy  tiimnph,  brigbtening  her  eyes, 
inflating  her  little  nostrils,  curving  the  corners 
of  her  month,  while  her  figure  was  light  and 
airy,  just  obedient  to  the  first  notes  of  the  wise, 
balancing  itself,  as  it  were,  on  the  arm  of  her 
partner  before  starting^ff  down  the  dance.  All 
the  accessories  were  admirable :  the  dreary  wall- 
flowers ranged  round  the  room,  the  chaperons 
nid-nodding  together  on  the  rout-seats^  pater- 
familias dec^ndingly  consulting  his  vmtch,  the 
wearied  hostess,  and  the  somnolently-incUned 
musicians — all  were  there,  portrayed  not  merely 
by  a  facile  hand,  but  by  a  man  conversant  with 
society.  The  title  of  ^e  picture,  **  8ic  yos  non 
Tobis,'*  was  written  on  a  bit  of  lap&e  stuck  into 
the  frame,  on  the  other  comer  of  which  was  a 
card  bearing  the  words,  *  *  Mr.  Gleofirey  Ludlow.'* 

"  Ah !"  said  Stompfi^,  who,  after  carefully  scan- 
ning the  picture  close  and  then  from  a  distance, 
had  read  the  card — "at  last  I  Geoffrey  Lud- 
low*s  going  to  fulfill  the  promise  which  he's  been 
showing  this  ten  years.  A  lale  birth,  but  a  fine 
babby  now  it's  bom !  That's  the  real  thing,  and 
no  flies !  That's  about  as  near  a  good  thing  as 
I've  seen  this  long  time — ^that;  come,  you'll  say 
the  same.    That's  a  good  picture,  Mr.  Wrigley." 

*^Ah!"  said  old  Tom,  coming  up  at  the  mo- 
ment, ''you're  made  another  lacky  hit  if  you've 
bought  that,  Mr.  Stompff  t  Geoff  is  so  con- 
foundedly undecided,  so  horribly  weak  in  all 
things,  that  he's  been  all  this  time  making  up 
his  mind  whether  he  really  would  paint  a  good 
picture  or  not.  But  he's  decided  at  last,  and  he 
has  painted  a  clipper." 

*'Ye-es!"  said  Stompff,  whose  first  enthusi- 
asm had  by  no  means  died  away ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  thought  so  well  of  the  picture  that  he 
had  within  himself  determined  to  purchase  it; 
but  his  business  caution  was  coming  over  him 
strongly.  "Yes!  it's  a  clipper,  as  you  say, 
Wrigley;  but  it's  a  picture  which  would  take 
all  a  fellow  knew  to  work  it.  Throw  that  into 
the  market—where  are  you?  Pouf!  gone!  no 
one  thinking  of  it.  Judicious  advertisement, 
judicious  squaring  of  those  Confounded  fellows 
of  the  press-,  a  little  dinner  at  the  Albion  or  the 
Star  and  Garter  to  two  or  three  whom  we  know ; 
and  then  the  wonderful  grasp  of  modem  life,  the 
singular  manner  ia  which  the  great  natural  feel- 
ings are  rendered,  the  microscopic  observation, 
and  the  power  of  detail— " 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  Tom  Wrigley;  "for  which, 
see  Cataiogue  of  Stcn^ff*s  Gauery  of  Modem 
Painters,  price  id.  Spare  younelf,  you  unselfish 
encourager  of  talent,  and  spare  Geoff's  blushes ; 
for  here  he  is.  Did  yon  hear  what  Stompff  was 
saying  on,  Greoff  ?" 

As  he  spoke  there  came  slouching  up,  shoul- 
dering his  way  through  the  crowd,  a  big,  heay- 
ily-built  man  of  about  forty  years  of  age,  stand- 
ing over  six  feet,  and  striking  in  appearance,  if 
not  prepossessing.  Striking  in  appearance  from 
his  height,  which  was  eyen  increased  by  his  great 
shock  head  of  dark-brown  hair  standing  upright 
on  his  forehead,  but  curKng  in  ti^t,  orisp  wayes 
round  the  back  and  poll  of  his  head ;  from  his 
great,  prominent  brown  eyes,  which,  firmly  set 
in  their  large,  thickly-carved  lids,  flashed  from 
nnder  an  overhanging  pair  of  brows ;  from  his 
large,  heayy  nose,  thick  and  fleshy,  yet  with 
lithe,  sensitiYO  nostrils;  from  his  short  upper 
and  protmding  thick  nnder  lip ;  from  the  length 


of  his  chin  and  the  massive  heayiness  of  his  jaw, 
though  the  heavy  beard  greatly  concealed  tho 
formation  of  the  lower  portion  of  his  fiice.  A 
face  which  at  once  evoked  attention,  which  no 
one  passed  by  without  noticing,  which  people  at 
first  called «« odd,"  and  "singular,"  and  •*  queer," 
according  to  their  yodnbulary;  then,  following 
the  same  rale,  pronounced  "ugly,"  or  "hide- 
ous," or  "  grotesque"— allowing  all  the  time  that 
there  "  was  something  yery  curious  in  it."  Qnt 
a  face  which,  when  seen  in  animation  or  excite- 
ment, in  reflex  of  the  soul  within,  whose  every 
thovght  was  legibly  portrayed  in  its  eyery  ex- 
pression, in  light  or  shade,  with  eamest,  watch- 
ful eyes,  and  knit  brows,  and  quivering  nostrils, 
and  working  lips ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
its  mouth  full  of  sound,  big  white  teeth  gleaming 
between  its  ruddy  lips,  and  its  eyes  sparkling 
with  pure  merriment  or  mischief;  then  a  face 
to  be  preferred  to  aU  the  dolly  inanities  of  the 
Household  Brigade,  or  eyen  the  matchless  toga- 
draped  dummies  in  Mr.  Truefitt's  window.  l%ii 
was  Geoffrey  Ludlow,  whom  eyery  body  liked, 
but  who  was  esteemed  to  be  so  weak  and  yacil- 
lating,  so  infirm  of  purpose,  so  incapable  of  suc- 
ceeding in  his  art  or  in  his  life,  as  to  haye  been 
always  regarded  as  an  object  of  pity  rather  than 
enyy ;  as  a  man  who  was  his  own  worst  enemy, 
and  of  whom  nothing  could  be  said.  He  had 
apparently  caught  some  words  of  the  conyersa- 
tion ;  for  when  he  arrived  at  the  group  a  smile 
lit  up  his  homely  features,  and  his  teeth  glis- 
tened i^^ain  in  tbe  gas-light. 

*  *  What  are  you  fd.lows  joking  about  ?'  he  ask- 
ed, while  he  roared  with  laughter,  as  if  with  an 
anticipatory  relish  of  the  fun.  "  Some  chaff 
at  my  expense,  eh  ?  Something  about  my  not 
haying  made  up  my  mind  to  do  something  or 
not;  the  usual  nonsense,  I  suppose?" 

"Not  at  all,  Geoff,"  said  Tom  Wrigley. 
"  The  question  asked  by  Mr.  Stompff  here  was— 
whether  you  wished  to  sell  this  picture,  and  what 
you  asked  for  it?" 

"Ah !"  said  Geoffrey  Ludlow,  his  lips  closing 
and  the  fun  dying  out  of  his  eyes.  "  Well,  you 
see  it's  of  course  a  compliment  for  you,  Mr. 
Stompff,  to  ask  the  question ;  but  I've  scarcely 
made  up  my  mind— whether— and  indeed  as  to 
the  price — ** 

«  Stuff,  Geoff  I  What  robbish  you  talk !"  said 
Charley  Potts,  who  had  rejoined  the  group. 
'*  You  know  well  enough  that  you  painted  the 
picture  for  sale.  You  know  equally  well  that 
the  price  is  two  hundred  guineas.  Are  you  an- 
swered, Mr.  Stump  ?" 

Ludlow  started  forward  with  a  look  of  annoy- 
ance, but  Stompff  merely  grinned,  and  said,  qui- 
etly, "  I  take  it  at  the  price,  and  as  many  more 
as  Mr.  Ludlow  will  paint  of  the  same  sort ;  stock, 
lock,  and  barrel,  I'll  haye  the  whole  bilin.  Must 
change  the  title  though,  Ludlow,  my  boy.  None 
of  your  Sic  wos  non  thingummy ;  none  of  your 
Hebrew  classics  fi>r  the  British  public.  'The 
Vow,'  or  *The  Last  Farewell,*  or  something  in 
that  line.  Very  neatly  done  of  you,  Charley, 
my  boy ;  yery  neat  bit  of  dealing,  I  call  it.  I 
ought  to  deduct  four-and-nine  from  the  next 
fif)«enshilltn' commission  yon  get;  but  I'll  make 
it  up  to  you  this ^way— you've  evidently  all  the 
qualities  of  a  salesman ;  come  and  be  my  clerk, 
and  I'll  stand  thirty  shillings  a  week  and  a  com- 
mission on  the  catalogues. "     C^  C)C)q]c 
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Charley  PotU  was  too  deligbtod  at  his  friend's 
saccess  to  feel  annoyance  at  these  remarks ;  he 
merely  shook  his  fist  laughingly,  and  was  pass- 
ing DO,  with  his  arm  through  Ludlow's ;  but  the 
Tiracious  dealer,  who  had  r^dly  calculated 
where  he  could  plant  his  newly-acquired  pur- 
chase, and  what  percentage  he  could  make  on 
it,  was  not  to  be  thus  balked. 

''Look  here!"  said  he;  ''a  bargain's  a  bar. 
gain,  ain't  it  ?  People  say  your  word's  as  good 
as  yonr  bond,  and  all  that.  Pickles !  You  drop 
down  to  my  office  to-morrow,  Ludlow,  and 
there'll  be  ao  agreement  for  you  to  sign — all 
straight  and  reg'lar,  you  know.  And  come  and 
cut  your  mutton  with  me  and  Mrs.  S.  at  Velas- 
quez Villa,  Nottin'.'Ill,  on  Sunday,  at  six.  No 
sayin'  no,  because  I  won't  hear  it.  We'll  vet 
our  connection  in  a  glass  of  Sham.  And  bring 
Charley  with  you,  if  his  dress-coat  ain't  up! 
You  know,  Ghaiiey!  Tar,  tar  I"  And  highly  de- 
lighted  with  himself,  and  with  the  full  connction 
that  he  had  rendered  himself  thoroughly  delighu 
fal  to  his  hearers,  the  great  man  waddled  off  to 
his  broagham. 

Meanwhile  the  news  of  the  purchase  had 
spread  through  the  rooms,  and  men  were  hurry- 
ing up  on  aU  sides  to  congratulate  Ludlow  on 
his  success.  The  fortunate  man  seemed,  how- 
ever, a  little  dazed  with  his  triumph ;  he  shook 
all  the  outstretched  hands  cordially,  and  said  a 
few  commonplaces  of  thanks,  intermingled  with 
doubts  as  to  whether  he  had  not  been  too  well 
treated ;  but  on  the  first  convenient  opportunity 
he  slipped  away,  and  sliding  a  shilling  into  the 
palm  of  Flexor,  the  model,  who,  being  by  this 
time  very  drunk,  had  arranged  his  hair  in  a  curl 
on  his  forehead,  and  was  sitting  on  the  bench  in 
the  haU  after  his  famous  rendering  of  George  the 
Fourth  of  blessed  memory,  Geoff  seized  his  hat 
and  coat  and  let  himself  out.  The  fresh  night 
air  revived  him  wonderfully,  and  he  was  about 
starting  off  at  his  usual  headstrong  pace  when 
he  heanl  a  low,  dismal  moan,  and  looking  round 
he  saw  a  female  figure  cowering  in  a  doorway. 
The  next  instant  he  was  kneeling  by  her  side. 


CHAPTER  m. 

BLOTTED  OUT. 

Ths  Strange  eaprices  of  Fashion  were  never 
more  strangely  illustrated  than  by  her  fixing 
upon  St.  Barnabas  Square  as  one  of  her  favorite 
localities.  There  are  men  yet  living  among  us 
whose  mothers  had  been  robbed  on  their  way 
from  Ranelagh  in  crossing  the  spot,  then  a  dreary 
swampy  marsh,  on  which  now  stands  the  city  of 
palaces  known  as  Cubittopolis.  For  years  on 
years  it  remained  in  its  dismal  condition,  until 
an  enterprising  builder,  seeing  the  army  of  civiU 
iiatiott  advancing  with  grand  strides  southwest- 
ward,  and  perceiring  at  a  glance  the  immediate 
realization  of  an  enormous  profit  on  his  outlay, 
bought  up  the  entire  estate,  had  it  thoroughly 
cleansed  and  drained,  and  proceeded  to  erect 
^^'fiveon-  a  series  of  terraces,  places,  and  squares, 
^h  vying  with  the  other  in  size,  perfection  of 
^IJtth,  and,  let  it  be  said,  geneial  ghastliness. 
The  bouses  in  St.  Barnabas  Square  resemble  those 
m  Chasuble  Crescent,  and  scarcely  differ  in  any 
particular  from  the  eligible  residences  in  Reredos 


Road :  they  are  all  very  tall,  and  rather  thin ; 
they  have  idl  enormous  porticoes,  over  which  are 
little  conservatories,  railed  in  with  ecclesiastical 
iron»work;  dismal  little  back-rooms  no  bigger 
than  warm-baths,  but  described  as  'libraries" 
by  the  house-agents ;  gaunt  drawing-rooms  con- 
nected by  an  arch ;  vast  landings^  leading  on  to 
other  little  conservatories,  where  *'blacl»,"  old 
flower-pots,  and  a  few  geranium  stumps,  are 
principally  conserved;  and  a  series  of  gaunt, 
towny  bedrooms.  In  front  they  have  Mr.  S\viv- 
eller's  prospect-^a  delightful  view  of  over-the- 
way — ^across  the  bit  of  square  indosure  like  a 
green  pocket-handkerchief;  while  at  the  back 
they  look  immediately  on  to  the  back-premises 
of  other  eligible  residences.  The  enterprising 
buiUier  has  done  his  best  for  lus  neighborhood 
but  he  has  been  unable  to  neutralize  the  effects 
of  the  neighboring  Thames ;  and  the  consequence 
is,  that  during  the  winter  months  a  chronic  fog 
drifts  up  from  the  pleasant  Kentish  marshes,  and 
finding  ample  room  and  verge  enough,  settles 
permanently  down  in  the  St.  Barnabas  district ; 
while  in  the  summer,  the  new  roads  which  in- 
tersect the  locality,  being  mostly  composed  of  a 
chalky  foundation,  peel  off  under  every  passing 
wheel,  and  emit  enormous  clouds  of  dust,  which 
are  generally  drifting  on  the  summer  wind  into 
the  eyes  and  mouths  of  stray  passengers,  and  in 
at  the  doors  and  windows  of  regular  residents. 
Yet  this  is  one  of  Fashion's  chosen  spots :  here 
in  this  stronghold  of  stucco  reside  scores  of  those 
whose  names  and  doings  the  courtly  journalist 
delighteth  to  chronicle;  hither  do  county  mag- 
nates bring  to  furnished  houses  their  wives  and 
daughters,  leaving  them  to  entertain  those  of  the 
proper  set  during  the  three  summer  months,  while 
they,  the  county  magnates  themselves,  are  sleep- 
ing the  sleep  of  the  just  on  the  benches  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  or  nobly  discharging  their 
duty  to  their  country  by  smoking  cigars  on  the 
terrace;  here  reside  men  high  up  in  the  great 
West  End  public  offices,  commissioners  and  sec- 
retaries anxious  to  imbue  themselves  with  the 
scent  of  the  rose,  and  vivre  pria  cttUe,  City  mag- 
nates, judges  of  the  land,  and  counsel  learned  in 
the  law.  The  situation  is  near  to  Westminster 
for  the  lawyers  and  politicians ;  and  the  address 
has  quite  enough  of  the  true  ring  about  it  to  make 
it  much  sought  after  by  all  those  who  go  in  for 
a  fashionable  neighborhood. 

A  few  hours  before  the  events  described  in  the 
preceding  chapters  took  place  a  brougham,  per- 
fectly appointed  and  drawn  by  a  rolendid  horse, 
came  dashing  through  the  fog  and  driving  mis^ 
and  pulled  up  before  one  of  the  largest  houses  in 
St  Barnabas  Square.  The  footman  jumped  from 
the  box,  and  was  running  to  the  door,  when,  in 
obedience  to  a  sharp  voice,  he  stopped,  and  the 
occupant  of  the  vehicle,  who  had  descended, 
crossed  the  pavement  with  rapid  strides,  and 
opened  the  door  with  a  pass-key.  He  strode 
quickly  through  the  hall,  up  the  staircase,  and 
into  the  drawing-room,  round  which  he  took  a 
rapid  glance.  The  room  was  empty;  the  gas 
was  lit,  and  a  fire  burned  brightly  on  the  hearth ; 
while  an  open  piano,  covered  with  music,  on  the 
one  side  of  the  nre>place,  and  a  book  turned  down 
with  open  leaves,  showed  that  the  occupants  had 
but  recently  left  The  new-comer,  finding  him- 
self alone,  walked  to  the  mantle-piece,  and  lean- 
ing his  back  against  it,  passed  his  hands  rapidly 
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across  his  forehead;  then  plungiBg  hoth  of  them 
into  his  pockets,  seemed  lost  m  thought.  The 
gas-light  showed  him  to  be  a  man  of  aboot  sixty 
years  of  age,  tall,  wiry,  well-proportioned ;  his 
head  was  bald,  with  a  fringe  of  grayish  hair,  his 
forehead  broad,  his  ejes  deep-set,  his  mouth  tiiin- 
tipped  and  ascetic ;  he  wore  two  little  strips  of 
whisker,  but  his  chin  was  closely  shaved.  He 
was  dressed  in  hig^  staff  shirttcoUars,  a  blne^ilk 
neckerchief  with  white  dots,  in  whioh  f^oamed  a 
carbnncle  pin ;  a  gray  orer-coat,  nnder  whidi 
was  a  cutaway  riding-coat,  high  waistcoat  with 
onyx  buttons,  and  tight>fitting  cord-trowsen. 
This  was  George  Brakespere,  third  Earl  Bean- 
port,  of  whom  and  of  whose  family  it  behooves 
one  to  speak  in  detail 

They  were  novi  h&tninet,  the  Bnkesperes, 
though  they  always  claimed  to  be  sprung  from 
ancient  Norman  blood.  Only  seventy  years  ago 
old  Martin  Brakespere  was  a  wool-stapler  in  Ut- 
toxeter;  and  though  highly  respected  for  the 
wealth  he  was  reported  to  have  amassed,  was 
very  much  jeered  at  privately  and  with  bated 
breath  fcH*  keeping  an  apocryphal  genealogical 
tree  hanging  up  in  his  back-^op,  and  for  inva* 
riably  boasting,  after  his  second  glass  of  grog  at 
the  Gcevhound,  about  his  lineage.  But  when, 
after  old  Martin  had  been  some  score  years  qui- 
etly vesting  in  Uttoxeter  church-yard,  his  son,  Sir 
Bichard  Brakespere,  who  had  been  successively 
solicitor  and  attorney-general,  was  raised  to  the 
peersge,  and  took  his  seat  on  the  woolsack  as 
Baron  Beauport,  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  fin- 
gland,  the  Herald's  College,  and  all  the  rest  of 
3ie  genealogical  authorities,  said  that  the  line 
was  thoroughly  made  out,  and  received  the  re- 
vival of  the  ancient  title  with  the  greatest  lauda- 
tion.  A  wiry,  fox-headed,  thin  chip  of  a  lawyer^ 
the  first  Baron  Beauport,  as  knowing  as  a  fer- 
ret, and  not  unlike  one  in  the  face.  He  adminis- 
tered the  laws  of  his  country  very  well,  and  he 
lent  some  of  the  money  he  had  inherited  from 
hb  father  to  the  sovereign  of  hia  country  and 
the  first  gentleman  in  Europe  at  a  very  high 
rate  of  interest,  it  is  said.  Bumor  reports  that 
he  did  not  get  all  his  money  back  again,  taking 
instead  thereof  an  increase  of  rank,  and  dying, 
at  an  advanced  age,  as  Eari  Beauport,  succeed- 
ed in  his  title  and  estates  by  his  only  son,  Theo- 
dore Brakespere,  by  courtesy  Viscount  Cater- 
ham. 

When  his  father  died.  Lord  Caterhara,  the 
second  Earl  Beauport,  was  nearly  fifty  years  old, 
a  prim  little  gentleman,  who  loved  music  and 
wore  a  wig ;  a  dried-up  chip  of  a  little  man,  who 
lived  in  a  little  house  in  Hans  Place  with  an  old 
servant,  a  big  violoncello,  and  a  special  and  pe- 
culhir  breed  of  pug-dogs.  To  walk  out  with  the 
pug-dogs  in  the  morning,  to  be  carefully  dressed, 
and  tittivated,  and  buckled,  and  curled  by  the 
old  servant  in  the  afternoon,  and  either  to  play 
the  violoncello  in  a  Beethoven  or  Mozart  selec- 
tion with  some  other  old  amateur  fogies,  or  to 
be  present  at  a  performanee  of  chamber-music, 
or  philharmonics,  or  oratorio-rehet^rsais  in  the 
evening,  constituted  the  sole  pleasure  of  the  sec- 
ond Earl  Beauport*8  life.  He  never  married ; 
and  at  his  death,  some  fifteen  years  alter  his  fa- 
ther's, the  title,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
legacies  to  musical  charities,  the  estates  passed 
to  his  cousin,  George  Brakespere,  Fellow  of  Lin- 
eoitk  College,  Oxon,  and  then  of  Little  Milman 


Street,  Bedford  Row,  and  the  Northern  Circnit, 
briefless  barrister. 

Jnst  in  the  veiy  nick  of  time  oame  the  peemge 
and  the  estates  to  Geoiige  Brakespere^  for  he  was 
surroaaded  by  duns,  and  over  head  and  eara  in 
love.  With  all  his  haid  work  at  Oxford,  and  be 
had  worked  hard,  be  had  the  reputation  of  being 
the  best  bowler  at  BnlUngdon,  and  the  hardest 
rider  after  bounds;  of  having  the  best  old  port 
and  the  finest  cigan  (it  was  before  the  days  of 
«iaret  and  short  pipes\  and  the  best  old  oak  fur- 
niture, library  of  books,  and  before-letler  prooft 
in  the  University.  AU  these  could  not  be  paid 
for  out  of  an  nndeigradnato^  income ;  and  the 
large  remainder  of  mipaid  bUis  hung  round  him 
and  plagued  him  heavily  long  afiw  he  had  1^ 
Oxford  and  been  called- to  the  bar.  It  was  hor- 
ribly up-hill  work  getting  a  conacctiott  among  the 
attorneys ;  he  tried  writing  for  reviews,  and  snc- 
eeeded,  but  earned  very  little  money.  Andthen^ 
on  dreuit,  at  an  assize-^bail,  he  fdl  in  love  with 
Gertrude  Carrington,  a  haughty  county  beaoty, 
only  daughter  of  Sir  Joshua  Carrington,  Chair- 
man of  Quarter  Sessions ;  and  that  nearly  fini^ed 
him.  Gertrude  Carrington  was  very  haughty 
and  very  willful ;  she  admired  the  dever  faoe 
and  the  bold  bearing  of  the  young  barrister ;  bat 
in  all  probability  she  would  have  thought  no  more 
of  him,  had  not  the  eminent  Shr  Joshua,  who 
k^t  his  eyes  very  sharply  about  him,  marked 
the  flirtation,  and  immediatdy  expressed  his  t^ 
tal  disapproval  of  It  That  was  enough  for  Ger- 
trude, and  she  at  onee  went  in  for  George  Brake- 
spere, heart  and  soul.  She  made  no  objeetion 
to  a  clandestine  correspondence,  and  responded 
regnlarlv  and  warmly  to  George's  paisioaaie  let- 
ters. She  gave  him  two  or  three  secret  meetings 
nnder  an  old  oak  in  a  secluded  part  of  lier  fa- 
ther's park— Homershams  was  a  five-hours'  jour- 
ney from  town— and  these  assignationa  always 
involved  George's  sleeping  at  an  inn,  and  pnt  hnn 
to  large  expense ;  and  when  she  came  up  to  stay 
with  her  cousins  in  town  she  let  him  know  all 
the  parties  to  which  they  were  going,  and  ren- 
dered him  a  mendicant  for  invitations.  ■  When 
the  change  of  fortune  came,  and  George  succeed- 
ed to  the  title,  Sir  Joshua  succumbed  at  once, 
and  became  anxious  for  the  match.  Had  George 
inherited  money  only,  it  is  probable  that  from 
sheer  willfulness  Grertrnde  would  have  thrown 
him  over ;  but,  the  notion  of  being  a  countess,  of 
taking  precedence  and  pat  of  all  the  neighboring 
gentry,  had  its  influence,  and  they  were  mar- 
ried. IWo  sons  were  bom  to  ehem — Viscounty 
Caterham  and  the  Hon.  Lionel  Brakespere — and* 
a  daughter,  who  only  survived  her  birth  a  few 
weeks.  As  Earl  Beaaport,  Geoige  Brakespere 
retained  the  eneiigy  and  activity  of  mmd  and 
body,  the  love  of  exatnse  and  field-sports,  the 
dear  brain  and  singleness  of  purpose,  which  had 
distinguished  him  as  a  commoner ;  but  there  was 
a  riieleton  in  his  house,  whose  bony  fingers  touch* 
ed  his  heart  in  his  gayest  moments,  numbed 
his  energies^  and  warped  his  usefulness;  whose 
dread  presence  he  could  not  escape  from,  whosa. 
chilHng^  influence  nor  wine,  nor  woric,  nor  med-i 
ieine,  nor  gayety  could  palliate.  It  was  ever 
present  in  a  tangiUe  shape ;  he  knew  his  weak- 
ness and  wickedness  in  permitting  it  to  conqver 
him — ^he  strove  against  it,  but  vainly;  and  in 
the  dead  watches  of  the  night  often  he  lay  broad 
awake  railing  against  ^e  ftite  which  had  niin- 
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gled  so  bitter  an  mgredsent  in  bis  cup  of  bappi* 
ness. 

The  door  awang  open  and  the  Conntess  en- 
tered, a  woman  nearly  fifty  now,  but  not  looking 
her  age  by  at  least  eight  years.  A  tall,  hand- 
some woman,  with  the  eharms  of  her  former 
beaaty  mellowed  bat  not  impaired :  the  face  w^ 
more  full,  bat  the  firm  chiseling  of  the  nose  and 
lips,  the  brightness  of  the  eyes,  the  loxarioas 
dark  gloss  of  the  hair,  were  there  still.  As  she 
entered  her  husband  advanced  to  meet  her ;  and 
as  he  touched  her  forehead  with  his  lips  she  laid 
ber  hand  on  his,  and  aske^,  ''What  news?" 

He  shook  his  head  8adly»  and  said>  ''The 
worst." 

"The  worst!*'  she  repeated,  faintly;  "he's 
not  dead  ?  Beaapqrt,  you — yon  would  not  say  it 
in  that  way — he's  not  dead  ?!' 

"I  wish  to  God  he  were!"  said  Lord  Beau- 
port  through  his  teeth.  "  I  wish  it  had  pleased 
God  to  take  him  years  and  years  ago  I  No ;  he's 
not  dead."  Then  throwing  himself  into  a  chair, 
and  staring  vacantly  at  the  fire>  be  repeated,  **I 
wish  to  Grod  he  were  I" 

"  Ai^  thing  bat  that !"  said  the  Conntess,  with 
a  sense  of  immense  relief;  "  any  thing  but  that  I 
whatever  he  has  done  may  be  atoned  for,  and  re- 
pented) and —  But  what  has  he  done  ?  where 
is  he?  have  yon  seen  Mr.  Farquhar  ?" 

"  1  have— and  I  know  all.  Qertrude,  Lionel  is 
a  scoundrel  and  a  criminal — no,  don't  interrupt, 
me !  I  mvself  have  prosecuted  and  transported 
men  for  less  crimes  than  be  has  committed; 
yeans  ago  he  would  have  been  banged.  He  is  a 
forger!" 

"A  forger!" 

' '  He  has  forged  the  names  of  two  of  his  friends 
•—old  brother  officers;  Lord  Hinchenbrook  is 
one,  and  young  Latham  the  other — to  bills  for 
five  thousand  pounds.  I've  had  the  bills  in  my 
hands,  and  seen  letters  from  the  men  denying 
their  signatures  to-night^  and — " 

"  But  Lionel — where  is  he?  in  prison?" 

"  No ;  he  saw  the  crash  coming,  and  fled  from 
it.  Farquhar  showed  me  a  blotted  letter  from 
him,  written  from  Liverpool,  saying  in  a  few 
lines  that  he  bad  disgraced  ns  all,  that  he  was 
on  the  point  of  sailing  under  a  feigned  name  for 
Australia,  and  that  we  should  never  see  him 
again." 

"  Never  see'him  again !  my  boy,  my  own  dar- 
ling boy !"  and  Lady  Beauport  bnrst  into  an  ag- 
ony of  tears. 

"Gertrude,"  said  her  husband,  when  the  first 
wild  storm  of  grief  had  subsided,  "  caUn  your- 
self for  one  instant." 

.   He  rang  the  bell,  and  to  the  servant  answer- 
ing it  said : 

"  Tell  Lord  Caterham  I  wish  to  speak  to  him, 
and  beg  Miss  Maurice  to  be  good  enough  to  step 
here." 

I<ady  Beauport  was  about  to  speak,  but  the 
Earl  said,  coldly: 

"I  wish  it,  if  you  please {"  and  reiterated  his 
commands  to  the  servant,  who  left  the  room.  ' '  I 
have  fully  decided,  Gertrude,  on  the  step  I  am 
about  to  take.  To-morrow  those  forged  bills  will 
be  mine^  I  saw  young  Latham  at  Farquhar's, 
and  be  said" — ^Lord  Beanport's  voice  shook  here 
— "said  every  thing  that  was  kind  and  noble; 
and  Hinchenbrook  has  said  the  same  to  Far- 
qnhar.    It— it  can  not  be  kept  quiet,  of  course. 


Every  dub  is  probably  ringuig  with  it  now ;  but 
they  will  let  me  have  the  bills.  And  from  this 
moment,  Grertrude,  that  boy's  name  must  never 
be  utteied,  save  in  our  prayers — ^in  bur  prayers 
for  his  forgiveness  and — and  repentance — by 
yon,  his  mother ;  by  me,  his  father^nor  by  any 
one  in  this  honse.     He  is  dead  to  ns  forever !" 

"  Beauport,  for  Heaven's  sake — " 

"I  swear  it,  Gertrude,  liswear  it!  and  most 
solemnly  will  keep  the  oath.  I  have  sent  for 
Caterham,  who  must  know,  of  course ;  his  good 
sense  will  approve  what  I  have  done ;  and  for 
Annie,  she  is  part  of  our  household  now,  and 
must  be  told.  Dead  to  ns  all  henceforth ;  dead 
to  ns  all !" 

He  sank  into  a  chair  opposite  the  fire  and 
buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  but  ronsed  himself 
at  advancing  footsteps.  The  door  opened,  and 
a  servant  entered,  pushing  before  him  a  libraiy- 
chair  fitted  on  large  wheels,  in  which  sat  a  man 
of  about  thirty,  of  slight,  spare  frame,  with  long 
arms  and  thin,  womanly  hands — a  delicately- 
handsome  man,  with  a  small  head,  soft  gray  eyes, 
and  an  almost  feminine  month;  a  man  whom 
Nature  had  intended  for  an  Apollo,  whom  for- 
tune had  marked  for  her  sport,  blighting  his 
childhood  with  some  mysterious  disease  fqr  which 
the  doctors  could  find  neither  name  nor  cure, 
sapping  his  marrow,  and  causing  his  legs  to  wither 
into  the  shrunken  and  useless  members  which 
now  hung  loosely  before  him,  utterly  without 
strength,  almost  without  shape,  incapable  of 
bearing  his  weight,  and  rendering  him  maimed, 
crippled,  blasted  for  life.  This  was  Viscount 
Caterham,  Earl  Beanport's  eldest  son,  and  heir 
to  his  title  and  estates.  His  father  cast  one 
short,  rapid  glance  at  him  as  he  entered,  and 
then  turned  to  the  person  who  immediately  fol- 
lowed him. 

This  was  a  tall  girl  of  two-and-twenty,  of 
rounded  form  and  winning  expression.  Her  feat- 
ures were  by  no  means  regular ;  her  eyes  were 
brown  and  sleepy ;  she  had  a  pert,  inquisitive 
nose;  and  when  she  smiled  in  her  decidedly 
large  mouth  gleamed  two  rows  of  strong  white 
teeth .  Her  dark-brown  hair  was  simply  and  pre- 
cisely arranged ;  for  she  had  but  n  humble  opin- 
ion of  her  own  charms,  and  objected  to  any  ap- 
P|earance  of  coquetry.  She  was  dressed  in  a 
tight-fitting  black  silk,  with  linen  collar  and  cnfis^ 
and  her  hands  and  feet  were  small  and  perfectly 
shaped.  Darling  Annie  Maurice,  orphan  daugh- 
ter of  a  second-cousin  of  my  lord's,  transpUnted 
from  a  suburban  curacy  to  be  companion  and 
hnmble  friend  of  my  lady,  the  one  bright  bit  of 
sunshine  and  reality  in  that  palace  of  ghastly 
stucco  and  sham.  Even  now  as  she  came  in 
Lord  Beauport  seemed  to  feel  the  cheering  influ* 
ence  of  her  presence,  and  his  brow  relaxed  for  an 
instant  as  he  stepped  forward  and  ofiered  his 
hand ;  after  taking  which,  she,  with  a  bow  to  the 
Countess,  glided  round  and  stood  by  Lord  Cater- 
ham's  chair. 

Lord  Caterham  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  You  sent  for  us — for  Annie  and  me.  Sir," 
he  said,  in  a  low,  tremutons  voice ;  "  I  trust  you 
have  no  bad  news  of  Lionel  ?" 

Lady  Beauport  hid  her  face  in  her  hands ;  but 
the  Earl,  who  had  resumed  his  position  against 
the  mantle-piece,  spoke  firmly: 

"  I  sent  for  yon,  Caterham,  and  for  you,  An- 
nie, as  members  of  my  family,  to  tell  yon  that 
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Lionel  Bra1cespere*s  name  must  never  more  be 
mentioned  in  this  house.  He  hns  disgraced  him- 
self, and  us  through  him ;  and  though  we  can 
not  wipe  away  that  disgrace,  we  must  strire  as 
far  as  possible  to  blot  him  out  from  our  memo- 
ries and  our  lives.  You  know,  both  of  you — at 
least  you,  Caterham,  know  well  enough — ^what 
he  has  been  to  me — the  love  I  had  for  him — the 
— ^yes,  my  Grod,  the  pride  I  had  in  him!*' 

His  voice  broke  here,  and  he  passed  his  hand 
across  his  eyes.  In  the  momentarv  pause  Annie 
Maurice  glanced  up  at  Lord  Cfaterham,  and 
marked  his  face  distorted  as  with  pain  and  his 
head  reclining  on  his  chest.  Then,  gulping 
down  the  knot  rising  in  his  throat,  the  Earl  con- 
tinued : 

'*  All  that  is  over  now ;  he  has  left  the  coun- 
try, and  the  chances  are  that  we  shall  never  see 
nor  even  hear  from  him  again."  A  moan  from 
the  Countess  shook  his  voice  for  a  second,  but 
he  proceeded :  '*It  was  to  tell  vou  this  that  I 
sent  for  you.  Ton  and  I,  Caterham,  will  have 
to  enter  upon  this  subject  once  more  to-morrow, 
when  some  business  arrangements  have  to  be 
made.  On  all  other  occasions,  recollect,  it  is 
tabooed.  Let  his  name  be  blotted  out  from  our 
memories,  and  let  him  be  as  if  he  had  never 
Uved." 

As  Earl  Beanport  ceased  speaking  he  gathered 
himself  together  and  walked  toward  the  door, 
never  trusting  himself  to  look  for  an  instant  to- 
ward where  his  wife  sat  cowering  In  grief,  lest 
his  firmness  should  desert  him.  Down  the  stairs 
he  went,  until  entering  his  librarv  he  shut  the 
door  behind  him,  locked  it,  and  throwing  him- 
self into  his  chair,  leaned  his  head  on  the  desk, 
and  covering  it  with  his  hands  gave  way  to  a 
passion  of  sobs  which  shook  his  strong  frame  as 
though  he  were  convulsed.  Then  rising,  he 
went  to  the  book-case,  and  taking  out  a  large 
volume,  opened  it,  and  turned  to  the  page  imme- 
diately succeeding  the  cover.  It  was  a  big  old- 
fashioned  Bible,  bound  in  calf,  with  a  hideous 
ancient  wood-cut  as  a  frontispiece,  representing 
the  Adoration  of  the  Wise  Men ;  but  the  page  to 
which  Lord  Beauport  turned,  yellow  with  age, 
was  inscribed  in  various-colored  inks,  many  dim 
and  faded,  with  the  names  of  the  old  Brakespcre 
family,  and  the  dates  of  their  births,  marriages, 
and  deaths.  Old  Maitin  Brakespere's  headed 
the  list ;  then  came  his  son^s,  with  '*  created  Bar> 
on  Beauport'*  in  the  lawyer's  own  skimpy  little 
hand,  in  which  also  was  entered  the  name  of 
the  musical-amateur  peer,  his  son;  then  came 
George  Brakespere^s  bold  entry  of  his  own  name 
and  his  wife's,  and  of  the  names  of  their  two 
sons.  Over  the  last  entiy  Lord  Beanport  paused 
Tor  a  few  minutes,  glaring  at  it  \nth  eyes  which 
did  not  see  it,  but  which  had  before  them  a  chub- 
by child,  a  bright,  handsome  Eton  boy,  a  dashing 
guardsman,  a  '*  swell**  loved  and  petted  by  all,  a 
fugitive  skulking  in  an  assumed  name  in  the  cab- 
in of  a  sea-tossed  ship ;  then  he  took  up  a  pen 
and  ran  it  through  the  entry  backward  and  for- 
ward until  the  name  was  completely  blotted  out ; 
and  then  he  fell  again  into  his  tram  of  thought. 
The  family  dinner-hour  was  long  since  past ;  the 
table  was  laid,  all  was  ready,  and  the  French 
cook  and  the  grave  butler  were  in  despair;  but 
Lord  Beauport  still  sat  alone  in  his  library 
with  old  Martin  Brakespere's  Bible  open  before 
him. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OM    THB    DOOB-STEP. 


It  is  cheap  philosophy  to  moralize  on  the  im- 
portance of  events  led  up  to  by  the  merest  tri- 
fles ;  but  the  subject  comes  so  frequently  before 
us  as  to  furnish  inntunerable  pegs  whereon  the 
week-day  preacher  may  hang  up  his  little  gar- 
land of  reflections,  his  little  wreath  of  homely 
truisms.  If  Ned  Waldron  had  not  been  cross* 
ing  into  the  Park  at  the  exact  moment  when  the 
short-sighted  Godalming  banker  was  knocked 
down  by  the  hansom  at  the  comer,  he  wonld 
have  still  been  enjoying  eighty  ponnds  a  year 
as  a  temporary  extra  clerk  at  Whitehall,  instead 
of  groaning  over  the  villainous  extortion  of  the 
malt-tax  as  a  landed  proprietor  of  some  then- 
sands  of  inherited  acres.  If  Dr.  Weston's  red- 
lamp  over  the  surgery-door  had  been  blown  oat 
when  the  servant  rushed  off  for  medical  advice 
for  Master  Percy  Bnckmaster's  earache,  the  em- 
inent apothecary  would  never  have  had  the  chance 
of  which  he  so  skillfully  availed  himself— of  pay. 
ing  dutiful  attention  to  Mrs.  Buckmaster,  and 
finally  stepping  into  the  shoes  of  her  late  hus- 
band, the  wealthy  Indian  indigo-planter. 

If  Geofirey  Ludlow,  dashing  impetuously  on- 
frard  in  his  career,  had  not  heard  that  long,  low, 
heart-breaking  moan,  he  might  have  gone  on 
leading  his  easy,  shiftless,  drifting  life,  with  no 
break  greater  than  the  excitement  consequent 
on  the  sale  of  a  picture  or  the  accomplishment 
of  a  resolution.  But  he  did  hear  it,  and,  rare 
thing  in  him,  acting  at  once  on  his  first  impulse, 
he  dropped  on  his  knees  just  in  time  to  catch  the 
fainting  form  in  his  outstretched  arms.  That 
same  instant  he  wonld  have  shrunk  back  if  he 
could;  but  it  was  too  late;  that  same  instant 
there  came  across  htm  a  horrible  feeling  of  the ' 
Indicrousness  of  his  position :  there  at  midnight 
in  a  London  thoroughfare  holding  in  his  arms — 
what?  a  drunken  tramp,  perhaps;  a  vagrant 
well  known  to  the  Mendicity  Society;  a  gin- 
soddened  street-walker,  who  might  requite  his 
good  Samaritanism  with  a  leer  and  a  laugh,  or 
an  oath  and  a  blow.  And  yet  the  groan  seemed 
to  come  from  the  lowest  depths  of  a  wmng  and 
suffering  heart ;  and  the  appearance— >no,  there 
could  be  no  mistake  about  that.  That  thin,  al- 
most emaciated  figure ;  those  pitched  features ; 
drawn,  haggard,  colorless  cheeks;  that  brow, 
half  hidden  by  the  thick,  damp,  matted  hair, 
yet  in  its  deep  lines  and  indentationts  revealing 
the  bitter  workings  of  the  mind ;  the  small,  thin, 
bonv  hands,  now  hanging  flaccid  and  motionless 
— all  these,  if  there  were  any  thing  real  in  this 
life,  were  outward  semblances  such  as  mere  im- 
postors could  not  have  brought  forward  in  the 
way  of  trade. 

Not  one  of  them  was  lost  on  Greoffrey  Ludlow, 
who,  leaning  over  the  prostrate  figure,' narrowly 
scanned  its  every  feature,  bent  his  face  toward 
the  month,  placed  his  hands  on  the  heart,  and 
then,  thoroughly  alarmed,  looked  round  and 
called  for  aid.  Perhaps  his  excitement  had 
something  to  do  with  it,  but  Geoff's  voice  fell 
flat  and  limp  on  the  thick,  damp  air,  and  there 
was  no  response,  though  he  shouted  again  and 
again.  But  presently  the  door  whence  he  had 
issued  opened  widely,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  gush 
of  tobacco-smoke  a  man  came  out,  hamming  a 
song,  twirling  a  sticky  and  striding  down  the 
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street.  Again  Geoffrey  Ludlow  sbonted,  and 
thig  time  with  success,  for  the  new-comer  stopped 
suddenly,  took  his  pipe  from  hi9  mouth,  and 
turning  his  head  toward  the  spot  whence  the 
Toice  proceeded,  he  called  out,  simply  but  earn- 
estly, **HaUoo,  there  I  what*8therow?" 

Ludlow  recogniied  the  speaker  at  once.  It  was 
Charley  Potts,  and  Geoffrey  hailed  him  by  name. 

''All  right  I "  said  Charley  in  return.  *'  YouVe 
picked  up  my  name  fast  enough,  my  pippin ;  but 
that  don*t  go  far.  Better  known  than  trusted  is 
your  obedient  servant,  C.  P.  Halloo,  Geoff,  old 
man,  is  it  you  ?  Why,  what  the  deuce  have  you 
got  there  ?  an  'omeless  poor,  that  won't  move  on, 
or  a —  By  George,  Geoff,  this  is  a  bod  case !" 
He  had  leaned  over  the  girl*s  prostrate  body,  and 
had  rapidly  felt  her  pulse  and  listened  at  ber 
heart.  ''This  woman's  dying  of  inanition  and 
prostration.  I  know  it,  for  I  was  in  the  red-bot- 
tle and  Plaster-of-Paris-horse  line  before  I  went 
in  for  Art.  She  must  be  lokod  to  at  once,  or 
die*U  slip  off  the  hooks  while  we're  standing  by 
her.  Tou  hold  on  here,  old  man,  while  I  run 
back  and  fetch  the  brandy  out  of  Dabb's  room ; 
I  know  where  he  keeps  it.  Chafe  her  hands, 
will  you,  Geoff?    I  sba'n*t  be  a  second.** 

Charley  Potu  rushed  off,  and  left  Geoffrey 
still  kneeling  by  the  girl's  side.  In  obedience  to 
his  friend's  instructions,  he  began  mechanically 
to  chafe  her  thin  worn  hands ;  but  as  he  rubbed 
his  own  over  them  to  and  fro,  to  and  fro,  ho 
peered  into  her  face,  and  wondered  dioamily 
what  kind  of  eyes  were  hidden  behind  the  dropped 
lids,  and  what  was  the  color  of  the  hair  hieing 
in  dank  thick  masses  over  the  pallid  brow.  ^V^ViQp 
now  there  began  to  spring  in  his  mind  a  feeltilt 
of  wonder,  not  unmixed  with  alarm,  as  to  what 
would  bo  thoaght  of  biro,  were  he  discovered  in 
his  then  position ;  whether  his  motives  would 
be  rightly  construed ;  whether  he  were  not  act- 
ing somewhat  indiscreetly  in  so  far  committing 
himself:  for  Geoffrey  Ludlow  had  been  brought 
up  in  the  strict  school  of  dire  respectability, 
where  a  lively  terror  of  rendering  yourself  liable 
to  Mrs.  Grundy's  remarks  is  among  the  doctrines 
most  religiously  inc ulcated.  But  a  glance  at  the 
form  before  him  gave  him  fresh  assurance ;  and 
when  Charley  Potts  returned  he  found  his  friend 
rubbing  away  with  all  his  energy. 

"  Here  it  is,"  said  Charley ;  " Dabb's  partic- 
ular I  know  it's  first-rate,  for  Dabb  only  keeps « 
it  medicinally,  taking  Sir  Felix  Booth  Bart,  as 
his  ordinary  tipple.  I  know  this  water-of-life- 
of-eognac  of  old,  Sir,  and  always  have  internal 
qualms  of  conscience  when  I  go  to  see  Dabb, 
which  will  not  be  allayed  until  I  have  had  what 
Caniche  calls  a  suspicion.  Hold  her  head  for  a 
second,  Geoff,  while  I  put  the  flask  to  her  mouth. 
There!  Once  more,  Geoff.  Ah !  I  thought  so. 
Her  pulse  is  moving  now,  old  fellow,  and  she'll 
rouse  in  a  bit ;  but  it  was  very  nearly  a  case  of 
Walker." 

"Look  at  her  eyes — they're  unclosing." 

"Not  much  wonder  in  that,  is  there,  my  boy? 
though  it  is  odd,  perhaps.  A  glass  of  brandy 
has  made  many  people  shut  their  eyes  before 
now ;  but  as  to  opening  them —  Halloo  I  steady 
there!" 

fie  said  this  as  the  girl,  her  eyes  glaring  straight 
before  her,  attempted  to  raise  herself  into  an  erect 
position,  but  after  a  faint  struggle  dropped  back, 
exchumingy  feebly: 


"I  can  not— I  can  not!" 

"  Of  course  you  can't,  my  dear,"  said  Charley 
Potts,  not  unkindly ;  "  of  course  you  can't.  You 
mustn't  think  of  attempting  it  either.  I  say, 
Geoff" — (this  was  said  in  a  lower  tone) — "look 
out  for  the  policeman  when  he  comes  round,  and 
give  him  a  hail.  Our  young  friend  here  must 
be  looked  after  at  once,  and  he'd  better  take  her 
in  a  cab  to  the  work-house." 

As  he  said  the  last  words,  Geoffrey  Ludlow 
felt  the  girl's  hand  which  he  held  thrill  between 
his,  and,  bending  down,  thought  he  saw  her  lips 
move. 

"What's  the  matter?"  said  Charley  Potts. 

'*It'8  very  strange,"  replied  Grcoffrey;  "I 
could  swear  I  heard  her  say  'Kot  there!'  and 
yet—" 

"Likely  enough  been  there  before,  and  knows 
the  treatment.  However,  we  must  get  her  off 
at  once,  or  she'll  go  to  grief;  so  let  us — " 

"Look  here,  Charley:  I  don't  like  the  notion 
of  this  woman's  going  to  the  work>house,  specially 
as  she  seems  to — object,  eh  ?  Couldn't  we — isn  t 
there  any  one  where  we  could — where  she  could 
lodge  for  a  night  or  two,  until — the  doctor,  you 
know— one  might  see?  Confound  it  all,  Char- 
ley, you  know  1  never  can  explain  exactly ;  can't 
you  help  me,  eh  ?" 

"  What  a  stammering  old  idiot  it  is !"  said 
Charley  Potts,  laughing.  "Yes,  I  sec  what  you 
mean;  there's  Flexor's  wife  lives  close  by,  in 
Little  Flotsam  Street — ^kceps  a  lodging-house.  If 
she's  not  full,  this  young  party  can  go  in  there. 
She's  all  right  now  so  far  as  stepping  it  is  con- 
cerned, but  she'll  want  a  deal  of  looking  after 
yet.  Oh,  by  Jove !  I  left  RoUit  in  at  the  Titians, 
the  army-doctor,  you  know,  who  sketches  so  well. 
Let's  get  her  into  Flexor's,  and  I'll  fetch  BoUit 
to  look  at  her.     Easy  now !     Up !" 

Thev  raised  her  to  her  feet,  and  half-support- 
ed, half-carried  her  round  the  church  and  across 
the  broad  road,  and  down  a  little  by-street  on  the 
other  side.  There  Charley  Potts  stopped  at  a 
d(y>r,  and  knocking  at  it,  was  soon  confronted 
by  a  buxom  middle-aged  woman,  who  started 
with  surprise  at  seeing  the  group. 

"  Lor,  Mr.  Potts !  what  can  have  brought  yon 
'ere,  Sir?  Flexor's  not  come  in,  Sir,  yet — at 
them  nasty  Titinms,  he  is,  and  joy  go  with  him. 
If  you're  wanting  him  Sir,  you'd  better — " 

"No,  Mrs.  Flexor,  we  don't  want  your  hus- 
band just  now.    Here's  Mr.  Ludlow,  who — ** 

"Lord  !  and  so  it  is ;  but  seeing  nothing  but 
the  nape  of  your  neck,  Sir,  I  did  not  recog- 
nize— " 

*  *  All  right,  Mrs.  Flexor, "  said  Geoffrey ;  "  we 
want  to  know  if  your  house  is  full.  If  not,  here 
is  a  poor  woman  for  whom  we — at  least  Mr. 
Potts— and  I  myself,  for  the  matter  of  that — " 

"Stuttering  again,  Geoff!  What  stuff!  Here, 
Mrs.  Flexor,  we  want  a  room  for  this  young  wo- 
man to  sleep  in ;  and  just  help  us  in  with  her  at 
once  into  your  parlor,  will  you  ?  and  let  us  put 
her  down  there  while  I  run  round  for  the  doctor." 

It  is  probable  that  Mrs.  Flexor  might  have 
raised  objections  to  this  proposition ;  but  Char- 
ley Potts  was  a  favorite  with  her,  and  Geoffrey 
Ludlow  was  a  certain  source  of  income  to  her 
husband;  so  she  stepped  back  while  the  men 
caught  up  their  burden,  who  all  this  time  had 
been  resting,  half  fainting,  on  Geoffrey's  shoul- 
der, and  carried  her  into  the  parlor.     Here  they 
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placed  her  in  a  big,  frayed,  ragged  easy-chair, 
with  all  its  cushion-staffing  gone,  and  palpable 
bits  of  shaggy  wool  peering  through  its  arms  and 
back ;  and  after  dragging  this  in  front  of  the  ex- 
piring fire,  and  bidding  Mrs.  Flexor  at  once  pre- 
pare some  hot  gruel,  Charley  Potts  rushed  away 
to  catch  Br.  Rollit. 

And  now  Geofirey  Lndlow,  left  to  himself 
once  more  (for  the  girl  was  lying  back  in  the 
chair,  still  with  unclosing  eyes,  and  had  appar< 
ently  relapsed  into  a  state  of  stupor),  began  to 
turn  the  events  of  the  past  hour  in  his  mind,  and 
to  wonder  very  much  at  the  position  in  which  he 
found  himself.  Here  he  was  in  a  room  in  a 
house  which  he  had  never  before  entered,  shut 
up  with  a  girl  of  whose  name  or  condition  he 
was  as  yet  entirely  ignorant,  of  whose  very  exist- 
ence he  had  only  just  known ;  he,  who  had  al- 
ways shirked  any  thing  which  afforded  the  small- 
est chance  of  adventure,  was  actually  taking  part 
in  a  romance.  And  yet — nonsense !  here  was  a 
starving  wanderer,  whom  he  and  his  friend  had 
rescued  from  the  street ;  an  ordinary  every-day 
case^  familiar  in  a  thousand  phases  to  the  reliev- 
ing offlcera  and  the  po9r-law  guardians,  who, 
after  her  certain  allowance  of  warmth,  and  food, 
and  physic,  would  start  off  to  go — no  matter 
where,  and  do — no  matter  what.  And  yet  he 
certainly  had  not  been  deceived  in  thinking  of 
her  faint  protest  when  Charley  proposed  to  send 
her  to  the  work-honse.  She  had  spoken  then  ; 
and  though  the  words  were  so  few  and  the  tone 
so  kiw,  there  was  something  in  the  latter  which 
suggested  edncatiofi  and  refinement.  Her  hands, 
too,  her  poor  thin  hands,  were  long  and  well- 
shaped,  with  titpering  fingers  and  filbert-nails, 
and  bore  no  traces  of  hard  work :  and  her  face 
— ^ah,  he  should  be  better  able  to  see  her  face 
now ! 

He  turned,  and  taking  the  flaring  candle  from 
the  table  held  it  above  her  head.  Her  eyes  were 
still  closed ;  but  as  he  moved  they  opened  wide, 
and  fixed  themselves  on  him.  Such  large,  deep- 
violet  eyes,  with  long,  sweeping  lashes !  such  a 
long,  solemn,  steadfast  gaze,  in  which  his  own 
eyes  were  canght  fast,  and  remained  motionless. 
Then  on  to  his  hand,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  the 
chair,  came  the  cold,  clammy  pressure  of  feeble 
fingers ;  and  in  his  ear,  bent  and  listening,  as  he 
saw  a  fluttering  motion  of  her  lips,  murmured 
very  feebly  the  words,  **  Bless  von ! — saved  me  I* 
twice  repeated.  As  her  breath  fanned  his  cheek 
Geoffrey  Ludlow's  heart  beat  fast  and  audibly, 
his  hand  shook  beneath  the  light  touch  of  the 
lithe  fingers;  bnt  the  next  instant  the  eyelids 
dropped,  the  touch  relaxed,  and  a  tremulonsness 
seized  on  the  ashy  lips.  Geofi^rey  glanced  at  her 
for  an  instant,  and  was  rushing  in  alarm  to  the 
door,  when  it  opened,  and  Charley  Potts  entered, 
followed  by  a  tall,  grave  man,  in  a  long  black 
beard,  whom  Potts  intT%>dnced  as  t>r.  Hollit. 

**  You*re  just  in  time,**  said  Geoffrey  j  "  I  was 
just  going  to  call  for  help.     She — " 

'*  Pardon  me,  please,**  said  the  doctor,  calmly 
pushing  him  on  one  side.  '*  Permit  roe  to— ah ! '* 
he  continued,  after  a  glance^"!  must  trouble 
you  to  leave  the  room,  Potts,  please,  and  take 
your  friend  with  you.  And  just  send  the  woman 
of  the  house  to  me,  will  you?  There  is  a  wo- 
man, I  suppose?** 

"  Oh  yes,  there  is  a  woman,  of  course.  Here, 
Mrs.  Flexor,  just  step  up,  will  you  ?   Now,  Geoff, 


what  are  you  staring  at,  man  ?  Do  you  think 
the  doctor*s  going  to  eat  the  girl  ?  Come  on, 
old  fellow  *  we*ll  sit  on  the  kitchen-stafrs  and 
catch  blackbeetles  to  pass  the  time.    Come  on  !** 

Geoff  roused  himself  at  his  friend*8  touch,  and 
went  with  him,  but  in  a  dreainy,  sullen  manner. 
When  they  got  into  the  passage  he  remained 
with  outstretched  ear,  listening  eagerlv;  and 
when  Charley  spoke  he  savagely  bade  hira  hold 
his  tongue.  Mr.  Potts  was  so  utterly  astonished 
at  this  conduct  that  he  continued  staring  and 
motionless,  and  merely  gavb  vent  to  his  feelings 
in  one  short  low  whistle.  When  the  door  waa 
opened  Geoffrey  Ludlow  strode  down  the  pas- 
sage at  once,  and  confronting  the  doctor  asked 
him  what  news.  Dr.  Bollit  looked  his  questioner 
steadily  in  the  eyes  for  a  tnomettt ;  aiid  when  he 
spoke  his  tone  was  softer,  his  manner  less  abropt 
than  before.  "  There  is  no  special  danger,  Mr. 
Ludlow,"  said  he;  *' though  the  girl  has  had  a 
narrow  escape.  She  has  been  fighting  with  cold 
and  want  of  proper  nourishment  for  days,  so  far 
as  I  can  tell.'* 

"Did  she  say  so?" 

'*She  said  nothing;  she  has  not  spoken  a 
word."  Dr.  Rollit  did  not  fail  to  notice  that 
here  Geoffrey  Ludlow  gave  a  sigh  of  relief.  "  I* 
but  judge  from  her  appearance  and  symptoms. 
I  have  told  this  good  person  what  to  do;  and  I 
will  look  round  early  In  the  morning.  I  live 
close  by.    Now,  good-night!** 

"You  are  sure  as  to  the  absence  of  danger?" 

"Certain.** 

"fiood-night!  a  thousand  thanks!  Mrs. 
M^Mc,  mind  that  your  patient  has  eveiy  thing 
wnted,  and  that  I  settle  with  you.  Kow,  Char- 
ley, come ;  what  are  you  waiting  for  ?^ 

"  Eh ?'*  said  Charley.  «*  Well,  I  thought  tha^ 
af^er  this  little  excitement,  perhaps  a  glass  out 
of  that  black  bottle  which  I  know  Mn.  Flexor 
keeps  on  the  second  shelf  in  the  right-hand  cup- 
board-^** 

"Get  along  with  you,  Mr.  Potts!*'  said  Mrs. 
Flexor,  grinning. 

"Ton  know  you  do,  Mrs.  F.— -a  glass  of  that 
might  cheer  and  not  inebriate.  What  do  yon 
say,  Geoff?** 

"I  say  no!  You've  had  quite  enough,  and 
all  Mrs.  Flexor's  attention  is  required  elsewhere. 
Good-night,  Mrs. Flexor;  and** — by  this  time 
they  were  in  the  street — "good-night,  Charley.*' 

Mr.  Potts,  engaged  in  extracting  a  short-pipe 
from  the  breast-pocket  of  his  pea-jacket^  looked 
up  with  an  abstracted  air,  and  said,  *^I  beg  your 
pardon." 

"Good-night,  Charley." 

"Oh,  certainly,  if  you  wish  it.  Good-nlgfat, 
Geoffrey  Ludlow,  Esquire;  and  permit  me  to 
add.  Hey  no  nonny !  Not  a  very  lucid  remark, 
perhaps,  but  one  which  exactly  fllnstmtes  my 
state  of  mind."  And  Charley  Potts  filled  his 
pipe,  lit  it,  and  remained  leaning  against  the 
wall,  and  smoking  with  much  deliberation  until 
his  friend  was  out  of  sight.  i 

GeofiVey  Ludlow  strode  down  the  street,  the 
pavement  rin^ng  under  his  firm  tread,  bis  head 
erect,  his  step  elastic,  his  whole  bearing  sensibly 
different  even  to  himself.  As  he  swung  along  he 
tried  to  examine  himself  as  to  what  was  the  canso 
of  his  sudden  light-heartedness ;  and  at  first  he 
ascribed  it  to  the  sale  of  his  picture,  and  to  the 
warm  promises  of  support  he  had  received  at  the 
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haads  of  Mr.  Stompff.  Bnt  diMo,  tboogh  a  few 
booxa  moe  they  had  loallj  afforded  him  the 
grealeat  deUght,  now.paled  before  the  transient 
glancaoftwo deeivTiolet^yea^ aad  tbe scarcely* 
board  OMirmuc  of  a  feeble  Toice.  " '  Blesa  yoa ! 
— lared  me  V  that's  what  she  said  !*'  exdaimed 
Qoofl^  hsiltipgifitf  a  seoond  aad  sefleciiog.  *< And 
then  tbe.toDch  of  her  band,  and  the*-^  I  Ghar- 
lAjT  vraa  rifl^l  Eey  n«  nonny  Is  the  qnly  lan^- 
guage  for  anch  an  ass  as  I'm  jnaking  of  myself.** 
So  home  thro»gb:4>«  quiet  streets,  imd  into  his 
stodio^  Ihiaking  be  woiUd,  aiaeke  one  qaiat  pipe 
bafoxe  taroing^.  There,  restlessness,  inability 
to  settle  to  any  thing,  mad  desire  to  sketch  a  oei^ 
tsdn  fisce  with  large  eyes»  a  certain  fragile  help- 
leaa  figure,  now  prostrate^vnow  balf-recliiung  oa 
a  fait  of  manly  shoulder ;  a  carrying  oat  of  this 
desire  with  a  bit  of  crayon  on  the  studio-wall, 
several  attempts,  constant  fiEiiliue,  and  consequent 
diagost.  A  feeling  that  ought  to  have  been  pleaa- 
nre,  and  yet  bad  a  strong  tinge  of  pain,  at  his 
heart,  aad  a  constant  ringing  of  one  phrase, 
*^  Bless  yonl— fMived  meP  in  his  ear&  So  to 
bed,  where  he  dreamed  ho  saw  his  name,  Geof- 
frey Lndlow*  in  big  black  letters  at  the  bottom 
of  a  gold  frame,  the  pietnre  in  which  was  Seat's 
^*  Lamia;*'  and  lo J  the  I>ubui  had  the  deep^vio- 
let  eyes  of  tl^  wanderer  in  tbe  streets. 


CHAFTEB  V. 

THE  LEIT£B. 


Ths  honses  in  St.  Barnabas  Square  hare  an 
advantage  over  most  other  London  residences  in 
the  possession  of  a  **  third  lOom"  on  the  ground- 
floor.  Most  people  who^  porposing  to  change 
their  domicile,  have  gcme  in  for  a  study  of  the 
Times  Supplement  or  the  mendacious  catalogues 
of  house-agents,  have  read  of  the  '^  noble  dining- 
soom,  snug  breakfast-room,  and  library,"  and 
Imve  found  the  said  break&st-room  to  be  about 
tbe  size  and  depth  of  a  warm-bath,  and  the  **  li- 
brary" a  soulndepressing  hole  just  beyond  the 
glased  lop  of  the  kitchen-stairs,  to  which  are 
eventually  relegated  your  old  boots,  tbe  bust  of 
tlie  friend  with  whom  siaee  he  presented  it  yon 
have  had  a  deadly  quarrel,  some  odd  numbers 
of  magaeines,  and  the  frame-work  of  a  shower- 
bath  which,  in  a  moment  of  madness,  you  bought 
at  a  sale  and  never  have  been  able  to  fit  together. 

But  tiie  bouses  in  St^  Barnabas  Square  have 
each,  built  over  what  in  other  neighborhoods  is 
called  '*  leads*' — a  ghastly  space  where  the  cats 
creep  stealthily  i^ioat  in  the  day ->  time,  and 
whence  at  night  they  yonrl  with  preternatural 
pertinacity— a  fine  large  room,  devoted  in  most 
mstanees  to  the  purposes  of  billiards,  but  at  Lord 
Beauport's  given  up  entirely  to  Lord  Caterbam. 
It  had  been,  selected  originally  from  its  situation 
on  the  gronndwfloor  giving  the  poor  crippled  lad 
easy  means  of  exit  and  entrance,  aad  preventing 
any  necessity  for  his  being  carried-^for  walking 
was  utterly  impossible  to  him — up  and  down 
stairs.  It  was  Ais  room ;  and  there,  aad  there 
alone,  he  was  absolute  master ;  there  he  was  al- 
lowed to  carry  out  what  his  mother  spoke  of  as 
his  "fads,**  what  his  father  called  '<poor  Cater- 
ham^s  odd  ways."  His  brother,  Lionel  Brake- 
spere,  had  been  in  the  habit  of  dropping  in  there 
twice  or.thiee  times  a  week,  smoking  bis  cigar. 


turning  over  the  **  rum  things*'  on  tbe  table,  ask.^ 
ing  advice  which  he  never  took,  and  lounging 
round  the  room,  reading  the  backs  of  the  boolu 
which  he  did  not  understand,  and  criticising  the 
pictures  which  he  knew  nothing  about.  It  would 
have  been  impossible  to  tell  to  what  manner  of 
man  the  room  belonged  from  a  cursory  survey 
of  its  oontents.  Three-fourths  of  the  walls  were 
covered  with  large  book-cases  filled  with  a  het- 
erogeneous assemblage  of  books.  Here  a  row  of 
poets,  a  big  quarto  Shahpeare  in  six  volumes, 
followed  by  Youatt  an  the  JSorse,  PhiHp  Van  Arm 
Uv^de^  and  Stanhope*s  Christian  Martyr,  In 
the  next  shelf  Voltaire,  all  the  Tennysons,  3fr. 
Sponges  Sportuu^TiMar,  a  work  on  Farriery,  and 
Blunt  on  ths  Pentateuch,  So  the  miiange  ran 
throughout  the  book'^belves ;  and  on  the  fourth 
wall,  where  hung  the  pictures,  it  was  not  much 
better.  For  in  the  centre  were  Landseer's  "  Mid- 
snmmer-NigbVs  Dream,'*  where  that  lovely  Ti- 
tania,  unfEiuy-like  if  you  please,  but  one  of  the 
most  glorious  specimens  of  pictured  womanhood, 
pillows  her  fair  face  under  the  shadow  of  that 
magnificent  ass's  head ;  and  Frith's  **  Ck>ming  of 
Age, "  and  Delaroche's '  *  Execution  of  Lady  Jane 
Grey,'*  and  three  or  four  splendid  proof-engrav- 
ings of  untonchable  Sir  Joshua;  and  among 
them,  dotted  here  and  there,  hunting-sketches 
by  Aiken,  and  coaching  bits  from  Fores.  Scat- 
tered about  on  tables  were  pieces  of  lava  from 
Vesuvius,  photographs  from  Pompeii,  a  collec- 
tion of  weeds  and  grasses  from  the  Arctic  re- 
gions (all  duly  labeled  in  the  most  precise  hand- 
writing), a  horse's  shoe  specially  adapted  for  ice- 
traveling,  specimens  of  egg-shell  china,  a  box  of 
gleaming  carpenter's  tools,  boxes  of  Tunbridge 
ware,  furs  of  Indian  manufacture,  caricature 
statuettes  by  Danton,  a  case  of  shells,  and  an- 
other of  geological  specimens.  Here  stood  an 
easel  bearing  a  half-finished  picture,  in  one  cor- 
ner was  a  sheaf  of  walking-sticks,  against  the 
wall  a  rack  of  whips.  Before  the  fire  was  a 
carved-oak  writing-desk,  and  on  it,  beside  the 
ordinary  blotting  and  writing  materials,  were  an 
aneroid  barometer,  a  small  ^eleton  clock,  and  a 
silver  hand-bell.  And  at  it  sat  Viscount  Ca- 
terbam, his  head  drooping,  his  face  pale,  his  hands 
idly  clasped  before  him. 

Not  an  unusual  position  this  with  him,  not 
unusual  by  any  means  when  he  was  alone.  In 
such  society  as  he  forced  himself  to  keep— for 
with  him  it  was  more  than  effort  to  determine 
occasionally  to  shake  off  his  love  of  solitude,  to 
be  present  among  his  father's  guests,  and  to  re- 
ceive some  few  special  favorites  in  his  own  rooms 
—he  was  more  than  pleasant,  he  was  brilliant 
and  amusing.  Big,  heavy,  good-natured  guards- 
men, who  had  contributed  nothing  to  the  *'  go" 
of  the  evening,  and  had  nearly  tugged  off  theur 
tawny  beards  in  the  vain  endeavor  to  extract 
something  to  say,  would  go  away,  and  growl  in 
deep  bass  voices  ov^r  their  cigars  about  *'that 
strordinary  fler  Caterbam.  Knows  a  lot,  you 
know,  that  Tier,  'bout  all  sorts  things.  Can't 
'ceive  where  picks  it  all  up ;  and  as  jolly  as  old 
boots,  by  Jove  I" 

Old  friends  of  Lord  Beaoport's,  now  gradually 
dropping  into  fogiedom,  and  clutching  year  by 
year  more  tightly  the  conventional  pr^udices  in- 
stilled into  them  in  early  life,  listened  with  ele- 
vated eyebrows  and  dropping  jaws  to  Lord  Ca- 
terham's.  outspoken  q^inions,  now  clothed  la 
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brilliant  tropes,  now  crackling  with  smart  an- 
tithesis, bat  always  fresh,  earnest,  liberal,  and 
vigorous;  and  when  they  talked  him  over  in 
clnb- windows  these  old  boys  woold  say  that 
**  there  was  something  in  that  deformed  fellow 
of  Beanport's,  but  that  he  was  all  wrong ;  his 
mind  as  warped  as  his  body,  by  George  I "  And 
women — ah,  that  was  the  wont  of  all — women 
would  sit  and  listen  to  him  on  such  rare  occa- 
sions as  he  spoke  before  them,  sit  many  of  them 
steadfast-eyed  and  ear-attentive,  and  would  give 
him  smiles  and  encouraging  glances,  and  then 
would  float  away  and  talk  to  their  next  dancing- 
partner  of  the  strange  little  man  who  had  such 
odd  ideas,  and  spoke  so^so  nnliko  most  people, 
you  know. 

He  knew  It  all,  this  fragile,  colorless,  delicate 
cripple,  bound  for  life  to  his  wheel-chair,  depend- 
ent for  mere  motion  on  the  assistance  of  others ; 
a  something  apart  and  almost  without  parallel, 
helpless  as  a  little  child,  and  yet  with  the  brain, 
the  heart,  the  passions  of  a  man .  No  keener  ob- 
server of  outward  show,  no  clearer  reader  of 
character  than  he.  From  out  his  deep-set  ttiel- 
ancholy  eyes  he  saw  the  stare  of  astonishment, 
sometimes  the  look  of  disgust,  which  usually 
marked  a  first  introduction  to  him ;  his  quick 
ear  caught  the  would-be  compassionate  inflec- 
tion of  the  voice  addressing  him  on  the  simplest 
matters ;  he  knew  what  the  old  fogies  were  think- 
ing of  as  they  shifted  uneasily  in  their  chairs  as 
he  spoke ;  and  he  interpreted  clearly  enough  the 
straying  glances  and  occasional  inteijections  of 
the  women.  He  knew  it  all,  and  bore  it — ^bore 
it  as  the  cross  is  rarely  borne. 

Only  three  times  in  his  life  had  there  gone  up 
from  his  lips  a  wail  to  the  Father  of  mercies,  a 
passionate  outpouring  of  his  heart,  a  wild  inqui- 
ry as  to  why  such  affliction  had  been  cast  upon 
him.  But  three  times,  and  the  first  of  these 
was  when  he  was  a  lad  or  eighteen .  Lord  Beau- 
port  had  been  educated  at  Charterhouse,  where, 
as  every  one  knows.  Founder's  Day  is  kept  with 
annualrejoicings.  To  one  of  these  celebrations 
Lord  Beauport  had  gone,  taking  Lord  Caterham 
with  him.  The  speeches  and  recitations  were 
over,  and  the  crowd  of  spectators  were  filing 
out  into  the  quadrangle,  when  Lord  Caterham, 
whose  chair  was  being  wheeled  by  a  servant 
close  by  his  father's  side,  heard  a  cheery  voice 
say,  ' '  What,  Brakespere !  Gad,  Lord  Beauport, 
I  mean  1  I  forgot.  Well,  how  are  you,  my  dear 
fellow  f  I  haven't  seen  yon  since  we  sat  on  the 
same  form  in  that  old  place."  Lord  Caterham 
looked  tip  and  saw  his  father  shaking  hands  with 
a  jolly-looking,  middle-aged  man,  who  rattled 
on — **  Well,  and  you've  been  in  luck,  and  are  a 
great  gun !  I'm  delighted  to  hear  it.  You're 
just  the  fellow  to  bear  your  honors  bravely.  Oh 
yes,  I'm  wonderfully  well,  thank  God!  And 
I've  got  my  boy  here  at  the  old  shop,  doing 
just  as  we  used  to  do,  Brakespere— Beauport,  I 
mean.  Ill  introduce  yon.  Here,  Charley  I" 
calling  to  him  a  fine,  handsome  lad;  "this  is 
Lord  Beauport,  an  old  school-fellow  of  mine. 
And  you,  Beauport — ^you've  got  children,  eh  ?" 

"Oh  yes,'*  said  Lord  Beauport — "two  boys." 

"  Ah !  that's  right  I  wish  they'd  been  here ; 
I  should  have  liked  to  have  seen  them."  The 
man  rattled  on,  but  Lord  Caterham  heard  no 
more.  He  had  heard  enough.  He  knew  that 
his  f&ther  wai  aahamed  to  acknowledgQ  his 


maimed  and  crippled  child — ^ashamed  of  a  com- 
parison between  the  stalwart  son  of  his  old  school- 
fellow and  his  own  blighted  lad ;  and  that  night 
Lord  Caterham's  pillow  was  wet  with  tears,  and 
he  prayed  to  God  that  his  life  might  be  taken 
from  him. 

Twice  since  then  the  same  feelings  bad  been 
violently  excited ;  bat  the  sense  of  his  position^ 
the  knowledge  that  he  was  a  perpetual  grief  and 
affliction  to  his  parents,  was  ever  present,  and 
pervaded  his  very  being.  To  tell  truth,  neither 
his  father  nor  bis  mother  ever  ontwardly  mani- 
fested their  disappointment  or  their  sorrow  at 
the  hopeless  physical  state  of  their  first-born 
son ;  but  Lord  Caterham  read  his  father's  trouble 
in  thousands  of  corert  glances  thrown  toward 
the  occupant  of  the  wheeled  chair,  which  the 
elder  man  thoaght  were  all  unmarked,  in  short, 
self-suppressed  sighs,  In  sudden  shifUngs  of  the 
conversation  when  any  subject  involving  a  ques- 
tion of  physical  activity  or  muscular  force  hap- 
pened to  be  touched  upon,  in  the  persistent  way 
m  which  his  father  excluded  him  from  those 
regular  solemn  festivities  of  the  season,  held  at 
certain  special  times,  and  at  which  he  by  right 
should  certainly  have  been  present. 

No  man  knew  better  than  Lord  Beauport  the 
horrible  injustice  he  was  committing ;  he  felt  that 
he  was  mutely  rebelling  against  the  decrees  of 
Providence  and  adding  to  the  affliction  already 
mysteriously  dispensed  to  his  unfortunate  son  by 
his  treatment.  He  fought  against  it,  but  with- 
out avail ;  he  coM  not  bow  his  head  and  kiss 
the  rod  by  which  he  had  been  smitten.  Had 
his  heir  been  brainless,  dissipated,  even  bad,  be 
could  have  forgiven  him.  He  did  in  his  heart 
forgive  his  second  son  when  he  became  all  three ; 
but  that  he,  George  Brakespere,  handsome  Brake- 
spere, one  of  the  best  athletes  of  the  day,  should 
have  to  own  that  poor  misshapen  man  as  his  son 
and  heir ! — it  was  too  much.  He  tried  to  per- 
suade himself  that  he  loved  his  son ;  but  he  nerr- 
er  looked  at  him  without  a  shudder,  never  spoke 
of  him  with  unflushed  cheeks. 

As  for  Lady  Beauport,  fh)m  the  time  that  the 
child's  malady  first  was  proclaimed  incurable 
she  never  took  the  smallest  interest  in  him,  but 
devoted  herself,  as  much  as  devotion  was  compat- 
ible with  perpetual  attendance  at  ball,  concert, 
and  theatre,  to  her  second  son.  As  a  child.  Lord 
Caterham  had,  by  her  express  commands,  been 
studiously  kept  out  of  her  sight ;  and  now  that 
he  was  a  man,  she  saw  very  much  less  of  him 
than  of  many  strangers.  A  dosen  times  in  the 
year  she  would  enter  his  room  and  remain  a  few 
minntes,  asking  for  his  taste  in  a  matter  of  fancy 
costume  or  something  of  the  kind ;  and  then  she 
would  brush  his  forehead  with  her  lips^  and  rus- 
tle away  perfectly  satisfied  with  her  manner  of 
discharging  the  duties  of  maternity. 

And  Lord  Caterham  knew  all  this ;  read  it 
as  in  a  book;  and  suffered,  and  was  strong.  Who 
know  most  of  life,  discern  character  most  readi- 
ly, and  read  it  most  deeply?  We  who  what  we 
eall  "  mix  in  the  world,"  huny  hither  and  thith- 
er, bufieting  our  way  through  friends  and  foes, 
taking  the  rough  and  the  smooth,  smiling  here, 
frowning  there,  but  ever  pushing  onward?  Or 
the  quiet  ones,  who  lie  by  in  the  nooks  and  lanes, 
and  look  on  at  the  strife,  and  mark  the  quah'ty  and 
efiect  of  the  blows  struck ;  who  see  not  merely 
how,  but  why  the  battle  has  been  nndertake&i 
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who  can  trace  the  strong  i^id  weak  points  of  the 
attack  and  defense,  see  the  skirmishers  thrown 
oat  here,  the  feigned  retreat  there,  the  mine 
ready  prepared  in  the  far  distance  ?  How  many 
years  had  that  crippled  man  looked  on  at  life, 
standing  as  it  were  at  the  gates  and  peering  in 
at  the  antics  and  dalliances^  the  bowings  and 
scrapings,  the  mad  moppings  and  idiotic  mow- 
ings of  the  puppets  performing?  And  had  he 
not  arrived  daring  this  period  at  a  perfect  knowl- 
edge of  how  the  wires  were  polled,  and  what  was 
the  result  ? 

Among  them  bat  not  of  them,  in  the  midst  of 
the  whirl  of  London  but  as  isolated  as  a  hermit, 
with  keen  analytical  powers,  and  leisore  and  op- 

Sortnnity  to  gire  them  full  swing,  Lord  Cater- 
am  passed  his  life  in  stndying  the  lives  of  other 
people,  in  taking  off  the  padding  and  the  drapery, 
the  paint  and  the  tinsel,  in  looking  behind  the 
grins,  and  studying  the  motives  for  the' sneers. 
Ah,  what  a  life  for  a  man  to  pass!  sitnated  as 
Lord  Caterham  was,  he  most  imder  such  circum- 
stances  have  become  either  a  Qailp  or  an  angel. 
The  natnral  tendency  is  to  the  former :  bat  Prov- 
idence had  been  kind  in  one  instance  to  Lord 
Caterham,  and  he,  like  Mr.  Disraeli,  went  in  for 
the  angel. 

His  flow  of  spirits  was  generally,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  equable.  When  the  dark  hour  was 
on  him  he  snfiered  dreadfully ;  bat  this  morning 
ho  was  more  than  nsually  low,  for  he  had  been 
pondering  over  his  brother's  insane  downfall,  and 
it  was  with  something  like  real  pleasure  that  he 
hoard  his  servant  announce  *'  Mr.  Barford,"  and 
gave  orders  for  that  gentleman's  admittance. 

The  Honorable  Algernon  Barford  by  prescript- 
ive right,  but  "  Algy  Barford"  to  any  one  after 
two  days*  acquaintance  with  him,  was  one  of  those 
men  whom  it  is  impossible  not  to  call  by  their 
Christian  names ;  whom  it  is  impossible  not  to 
like  as  an  acquaintance ;  whom  it  is  difficult  to 
take  into  intimate  friendship ;  but  with  whom  no 
one  ever  quarreled.  A  big,  broad-chested,  broad- 
faced,  light-whiskered  man,  perfectly  dressed, 
with  an  easy,  rolling  walk,  a  pleasant  presence,  a 
way  of  enarmingand  "old  boy-ing".  you,  with- 
out the  least  appearance  of  undue  familiarity ; 
on  the  contrary,  with  a  sense  of  real  delight  in 
▼our  society ;  with  a  voice  which,  without  being 
m  the  least  affected,  or  in  the  remotest  degree 
resembling  the  tone  of  the  stage-nobleman,  had 
the  real  swell  ring  and  roll  in  it ;  a  kindly,  sun- 
ny, chirpy,  world-citizen,  who,  with  what  was 
supposed  to  be  a  very  small  income,  lived  in  the 
best  society,  never  borrowed  or  owed  a  sovereign, 
and  was  nearly  always  in  good  temper.  Algy 
Barford  was  the  very  man  to  visit  you  when  you 
were  out  of  spirits.  A  glance  at  him  was  cheer- 
ing ;  it  revived  one  at  once  to  look  at  his  shiny 
bald  forehead  fringed  with  thin  golden  hair,  at 
his  sancy  blue  eyes,  his  big,  grinning  mouth  fnr- 
nbhed  with  sparkling  teeth ;  and  when  he  spoke 
his  voice  came  ringing  out  with  a  cheeiy  music 
of  its  own. 

*'  Halloo,  Caterham  I*'  said  he,  coming  up  to 
the  chair  and  placing  one  of  his  big  hands  on 
the  occupants  small  shoulder;  '*  how  goes  it,  my 
boy?  Wanted  to  see  yon,  and  have  a  chat. 
How  are  you,  old  fellow,  eh  ?  Where  does  one 
pnt  one's  hat,  by-the-way,  dear  old  boy?  Can't 
pat  it  under  my  seat,  yon  know,  or  I  should 
think  I  was  in  church ;  and  there*s  no  place  in 
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this  den  of  yours ;  and^ah,  thatll  do,  on  that 
lady's  head.  Who  is  it  ?  Oh,  Pallas  Athene ; 
ah,  very  well  then^  rum  invUd  Minervd,  she'll  sap- 
port  my  castor  for  me.  Fancy  my  recollecting 
Latin,  eh?  but  I  think  I  must  have  seen  it  on 
somebody's  crest  Well,  and  now,  old  boy,  how 
are  you  ?" 

"Well,  not  very  brilliant  this  morning,  Algy. 

"  Ah,  like  me,  got  rats,  haven't  you  ?" 

"Rats?" 

"Yes;  whenever  Pm  out  of  spirits  I  think 
I've  got  rats — sometimes  boiled  rats.  Oh,  it's 
all  very  well  for  you  to  laugh,  Caterham ;  but 
you  know,  though  Pm  generally  pretty  jolly, 
sometimes  I  have  a  regular  file-gnawing  time  of 
it.  I  think  J'll  take  a  peg,  dear  old  boy — a  sher- 
ly  peg— just  to  keep  me  up.'-' 

"  To  be  sure.  Just  ring  for  Stevens,  will  you  ? 
he'll—" 

**Not  at  all;  I  recollect  where  the  sherry  is 
and  where  the  glasses  live.  Notnri  dans  U  sirctU, 
ftn  oonncds  les  detours.  Here  they  are.  Have 
a  peg,  Caterham  ?" 

"No,  thanks,  Algy;  the  doctor  forbids  me 
that  sort  of  thing.  I  take  no  exercise  to  carry  it 
off,  yon  know ;  but  I  thonght  some  one  told  me 
yon  had  turned  teetotaler." 

"  Gad,  how  extraordinarily  things  get  wind, 
don't  you  know !  So  I  did,  honor ! — ^kept  to  it 
all  strictly,  give  you  my  word,  foi>-ay,  for  a 
fortnight ;  bnt  then  I  thought  I  might  as  well 
die  a  natural  death,  so  I  took  to  it  again.  This 
is  the  second  peg  Pve  had  to-day — took  n amber 
one  at  the  Foreign  Office,  with  my  cousin  Jack 
Lambert  You  know  Jack  ? — little  fellow,  short 
and  dirty,  like  a  winter's  day." 

"I  know  him,"  said  Caterham,  smiling;  "a 
sharp  fellow." 

"  Oh  yes,  denced  cate  little  dog — knows  ev- 
ery thing.  I  wanted  him  to  recommend  me  a 
new  servant;  obliged  to  send  my  man  away; 
conldn't  stand  him  any  longer — always  worrying 
me." 

"I  thought  he  was  a  capital  servant?" 

"  Ye-es ;  knew  too  much  though,  and  went  to 
too  many  evening-parties ;  never  would  give  me 
a  chance  of  wearing  my  own  black  bags  and 
dress-bootsr— kept  'em  in  constant  requisition,  by 
Jove !  A  greedy  fellow,  too.  I  used  to  let  him 
get  just  outside  the  door  with  the  breakfast-things 
and  then  suddenly  call  him  back ;  and  he  never 
showed  up  without  his  month  full  of  kidney,  or 
whatever  it  was.  And  he  always  would  read  my 
letters— before  I'd  done  with  them,  I  mean.  Pm 
short-sighted,  yon  know,  and  obliged  to  get  close 
to  the  light :  he  was  in  such  a  hurry  to  find  out 
what  they  were  about  that  he  used  to  peep  in 
through  the  window  and  read  them  over  my 
shoulder.  I  found  this  oat ;  and  this  morning  I 
was  ready  for  him  with  my  fist  neatly  doubled-np 
in  a  thick  towel.  I  saw  his  shadow  come  steal- 
ing across  the  paper,  and  then  I  turned  round 
and  let  out  at  him  slap  through  the  glass.  It 
was  a  gentle  hint  that  I  bad  spotted  his  game ; 
and  so  he  came  in  when  he  had  got  his  face  right, 
and  begged  me  to  suit  myself  in  a  month,  as  he 
had  heard  of  a  place  which  he  thought  he  should 
like  better.  Now  can  yon  tell  me  of  any  handy 
fellow,  Caterham?" 

"  Not  I ;  I'm  all  unlikely  to  know  of  such  peo* 
pie.     Stay,  there  was  a  man  that — "    t 
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**  Yes ;  and  then  joa  stop.  Gad,  70a  are  like 
the  rest  of  the  world,  old  fellow :  70a  hare  an 
arrOre  peruke  which  prevents  yonr  telling  a  fel- 
low a  good  thing.'' 

"No,  not  that,  Algy.  I  was  going  to  say 
that  there  was  a  man  who  was  Lionel's  servant 
I  don't  know  whether  he  has  got  another  place ; 
bat  Lionel,  70a  know — "  and  Lord  Caterham 
stopped  with  a  knot  in  his  throat  and  burning 
cheeks. 

**I  know,  dear  old  boy,"  said  Algy  Barford, 
rising  from  his  seat  and  again  placing  his  hand 
on  Caterham's  shoulder;  '*of  coarse  I  know. 
You're  too  mach  a  man  of  the  world" — (Heayen 
help  us  I  Caterham  a  man  of  the  world !  But 
this  was  Algy  Barford's  pleasant  way  of  patting 
it)— '*not  to  know  that  the  clubs  r^g  with  the 
whole  story  last  night.  Don't  shrink,  old  boy. 
It's  a  bad  business ;  but  I  neyer  heard  such  tre- 
mendous sympathy  expressed  for  a — for  a  buffer 
^-as  for  Lionel.  Every  body  says  he  must  have 
been  no  end  cornered  before  he — before  he — well, 
there's  no  use  talking  of  it.  But  what  I  wanted 
to  say  to  you  is  this — and  I'm  deuced  glad  yon 
mentioned  Lionel's  name,  old  fellow,  for  I've 
been  thinking  all  the  time  I've  been  here  how  I 
could  bring  it  in.  Look  here  I  he  and  I  were 
no  end  chums,  you  know;  I  was  much  older 
than  ho ;  but  we  took  to  each  other  like  any  thing, 
and — and  I  got  a  letter  from  him  from  Liverpool 
with — with  an  inclosure  for  you,  old  boy." 

Algy  Barford  unbattoned  his  coat  as  he  said 
these  last  words,  took  a  long  breath,  and  seemed 
immensely  relieved,  though  he  stHl  looked  anx- 
iously toward  his  friend. 

*'  An  inclosure  for  me?"  said  Lord  Caterham, 
turning  deadly  white ;  **no  further  trouble — no 
further  misery  for — " 

''On  my  honor,  Caterham,  I  don't  know  what 
it  is,"  said  Algy  Barford ;  he  doesn't  hint  it  in 
his  letter  to  me.  He  simply  says,  'Let  the  in- 
closed be  given  to  Caterham,  and  given  by  your 
own  hand.'  He  underlines  that  last  sentence, 
and  so  I  brought  it  on.  V^  a  bungling  jackass, 
or  I  should  have  found  meana  to  explain  it  my- 
self, by  Jove !  But  as  you  have  helped  me,  so 
much  the  better." 

"Have  you  it  with  you?" 

"Oh  yes;  brought  it  on  purpose,"  said  Algy, 
rising  and  taking  his  coat  from  a  chair,  and  his 
hat  from  the  head  of  Pallas  Athene ;  "  here  it  is. 
I  don't  suppose  any  thing  from  poor  Lionel  can 
be  veiy  brilliant  just  now ;  but  still  I  know  no- 
thing. Good-by,  Caterham,  old  fellow;  can't 
help  me  to  a  servant-man,  eh  ?  See  yon  next 
week ;  meantime — ^and  this  earnest,  old  boy — 
if  there's  any  thing  I  can  do  to  help  Lionel  in 
any  shape,  you'll  let  me  know,  won't  yon,  old 
feUow?" 

And  Algy  Barford  handed  Lord  Caterham  the 
letter,  kissed  his  hand,  and  departed  in  his  usu- 
al airy,  cheery  fashion. 

That  night  Lord  Caterham  did  not  appear  at 
the  dinner-table ;  and  his  servant,  on  being  ask- 
ed, said  that  his  master  "  had  been  more  than 
usual  qaeer-like,"  and  had  gone  to  bed  very 
earl7. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE    FIJtST    VISIT. 

^  GiiOFFRET  Ludlow  was  in  his  wa7  a  recog- 
nizant  and  a  grateful  man,  grateful  for  such  mer- 
cies as  he  knew  he  enjoyed ;  but  from  never  hav- 
ing experienced  its  loss,  he  was  not  sufficiently 
appreciative  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  life's  bless- 
ings, the  faculty  of  sleep  at  will.  He  could  have 
slept,  had  he  so  willed  it,  under  the  tremendous 
cannonading,  the  feu-cTenfery  before  Sebastopol, 
or  while  Mr.  Gladstone  was  speaking  his  brat 
speech,  or  Mr.  Tennyson  was  reading  aloud  his 
own  poetry;  whenever  and  wherever  be  chose 
he  could  sleep  the  calm,  peaceful  sleep  of  an  in- 
fant. Some  people  tell  you  they  are  too  tired  to 
sleep— that  was  never  the  case  with  Geoffny ; 
others  that  their  minds  are  too  full,  that  they 
are  too  excited,  that  the  weather  is  too  hot  or 
too  cold,  that  there  is  too  much  noise,  or  that 
the  very  silence  is  too  oppressive.  But,  excited 
or  comatose,  hot^r  cold,  in  the  rumble  of  Lon- 
don streets  or  the  dead  silence  of— well,  he  had 
never  tried  the  desert,  but  let  us  say  Walton-on- 
the-Naze,  Geoflrey  Ludlow  no  sooner  laid  his 
head  9n  the  pillow  than  he  went  off  into  a  sound, 
glorious,  healthy  sleep — steady,  calm,  and  peace- 
ful ;  not  one  of  your  stertorous,  heavy,  growling 
slumbers,  nor  your  starting,  fly-catching,  open- 
mouthed,  moaning  states,  but  a  placid,  regular 
sleep,  so  quiet  and  undisturbed  that  he  scarcely 
seemed  to  breathe;  and  often  as  a  child  had 
caused  his  mother  to  examine  with  anxiety 
whether  the  motionless  figure  stretched  upon  the 
little  bed  was  only  sleeping  naturally  or  whether 
the  last  long  sleep  had  not  fallen  on  it. 

Dreams  he  had,  no  doubt;  but  tiiey  by  no 
means  disturbed  the  refreshing,  invigorating  char- 
acter  of  his  repose.  On  the  night  of  his  adven- 
ture in  the  streets  he  dreamed  the  Lamia  dream 
without  its  in  the  least  affecting  his  slumber ;  and 
when  he  opened  his  eyes  the  next  morning,  with 
the  recollection  of  where  he  was,  and  what  day 
it  was,  and  what  he  had  to  do— those  post-waking 
thoughts  which  come  to  all  of  us — there  came 
upon  him  an  indefinable  sensation  of  something; 
pleasurable  and  happy,  of  something  bright  and 
sunshiny,  of  something  which  made  his  heart  feel 
light  within  him,  and  caused  him  to  open  his 
eyes  and  grapple  with  the  day  at  once. 

Some  one  surely  must  long  ere  this  have  re- 
marked how  our  manner  of  waking  from  slomber 
is  affected  by  our  state  of  mind.  The  instant  that 
consciousness  comes  upon  us  the  dominant  ob- 
ject of  our  thoughts,  be  it  pleasant  or  horrible, 
is  before  us :  the  absurd  quarrel  with  the  man  in 
the  black  beard  last  night,  about — ^what  W€u  it 
about?  the  acceptance  which  Smith  holds,  which 
must  be  met,  and  can't  be  renewed ;  the  proposal 
in  the  conservatory  to  Emily  Fairbaim,  while 
she  was  flushed  with  the  first  vaUe  after  supper, 
and  we  with  Mrs.  Tresillian's  Champagne ;  or, 
per  contrOf  as  they  say  in  the  City,  the  thrilling; 
pressure  of  Flora  Maitland's  hand,  and  the  low 
whisper  in  which  she  gave  us  rendezvous  at  the 
Botanical  Fete  this  afternoon  ;  the  lawyer's  let- 
ter informing  us  of  our  godfather's  handsome 
legacy ;  all  these,  whether  for  good  or  ill,  come 
before  us  with  the  first  unclosing  of  our  eyelids. 
If  agreeable,  we  rouse  ourselves  at  once,  and 
lie  simultaneously  chewing  the  cud  of  pleasant 
thonghts  and  enjoying  the  calm  haven  of  onr 
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bed ;  if  objectionable,  we  try  and  shut  them  out 
yet  for  a  little  while,  and  turning  round  court 
sleep  once  more.  ' 

What  was  the  first  thought  that  flashed  across 
Geoffrey  Lndlow*s  brain  immediately  on  his  wak- 
ing, and  filled  him  with  hope  and  joy  ?  Not  tbe 
remembrance  of  the  purchase  of  his  picture  by 
Kr.  Stompff,  though  that  certainly  occurred  to 
him,  with  Stompff*s  promises  of  future  employ- 
ment, and  the  kind  words  of  his  old  friends  at 
the  Titians,  all  floating  simultaneously  across  his 
mind.  But  with  these  thoughts  came  the  recol- 
lection of  a  fragile  form,  and  a  thin  hand  with 
long,  lithe  fingers  wound  round  his  own,  and  a 
low,  feeble  Toice  whispering  the  words,  ''Bless 
yoo  I — saved  me  I**  in  his  listening  ear. 

Beneath  the  flickering  gas-lamps  or  in  the 
dim  half-light  of  Mrs.  Flexor's  room  he  had 
been  unable  to  make  out  the  color  of  the  eyes, 
6t  of  the  thick  hair  which  hung  in  heavy  masses 
over  her  cheeks ;  it  was  a  spiritual  recollection 
of  her  at  the  best ;  but  he  would  soon  change 
that  into  a  material  inspection.  So,  after  set- 
tling in  his  own  mind — ^that  mind  which  coincides 
80  readily  with  our  wishes — that  it  was  benevo- 
lence which  prompted  his  every  action,  and  which 
roused  in  him  the  desire  to  know  how  the  patient 
of  the  previous  night  was  getting  on,  he  sprang 
from  his  bed,  and  pulled  the  string  of  his  shower- 
bath  with  an  energy  which  not  even  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  water's  probable  temperature  could 
mitigate.  But  he  had  not  proceeded  half-way 
through  his  toilet  when  the  old  spirit  of  irreso- 
lution began  to  exercise  its  dominion  over  him. 
Was  it  not  somewhat  of  a  Quixotic  adventure  in 
which  he  was  engaging  ?  To  succor  a  starving, 
frozen  girl  on  a  wet  night  was  merely  charitable 
and  humane ;  there  was  no  man  of  any  thing 
like  decent  feeling  but  would  have  acted  as  he 
had  done,  and — by  George! — here  the  hair- 
brushes were  suspended  in  mid  air,  just  threat- 
ening a  descent  one  on  cither  side  of  his  bushy 
head — wouldn't  it  have  been  better  to  have  ac- 
cepted Charley  Potts's  suggestion,  and  let  the  po- 
liceman take  her  to  the  work-house?  There 
she  would  have  had  every  attention  and — bah  I 
every  attention !  the  truckle-bed  in  a  gaunt,  bare 
room,  surrounded  by  disease  in  every  shape ;  the 
perfunctory  visits  of  the  parish  doctor ;  the — oh 
no!  and,  moreover,  had  he  not  heard,  or  at  all 
events  imagined  he  heard,  the  pallid  lips  mutter 
'*  Not  there  I'*  No  I  there  was  something  in  her 
which — ^which — at  all  events — ^well,  rvat  catlum^ 
it  was  done,  and  he  must  take  the  consequences ; 
and  down  came  the  two  hair-brushes  like  two 
avalanches,  and  worried  his  unresisting  scalp 
like  two  steam-harrows.  The  recollection  of  the 
fragile  frame,  and  the  thin  hands,  and  the  bro- 
ken voice,  supported  by  the  benevolent  thdbry, 
had  it  all  their  own  way  from  that  time  out  un- 
til he  had  finished  dressing,  and  sent  him  down 
stairs  in  a  happy  mood,  pleased  with  what  he 
had  done,  more  pleased  still  with  the  notion  of 
what  he  was  about  to  do.  He  entered  the  room 
briskly,  and  striding  np  to  an  old  lady  sitting  at 
the  head  of  the  breakfast-table,  gave  her  a  sound- 
ing kiss. 

"Good-morning,  dearest  mother.  How  do, 
Til,  dear?"  turning  to  a  young  woman  who  was 
engaged  in  pouring  out  the  tea.  ''I'm  late 
again,  I  see." 

"Always  on  sansage  mornings,  I  notice,  Geof- 


frey," said  Mrs.  Ludlow,  with  a  little  asperitv. 
"It  does  not  so  much  matter  with  haddock, 
though  it  becomes  leathery ;  or  eggs,  for  you  like 
them  hard ;  but  sausages  should  be  eaten  hot, 
or  not  at  all ;  and  to-day,  when  I'd  sent  specially 
for  these,  knowing  that  nasty  herb-stuffing  is  in- 
digestible— >let  them  deny  it  if  they  can — it  does 
seem  hard  that — well,  never  mind — " 

Mrs.  Lt|dlow  was  a  very  good  old  lady,  with 
one  great  failing :  she  was  under  the  notion  thnt 
she  had  to  bear  what  she  called  "a  cross,"  a 
most  uncomfortable  typical  object,  which  caused 
all  her  friends  the  greatest  annoyance,  but  in 
which,  though  outwardly  mournful,  she  secretly 
rejoiced,  as  giving  her  a  peculiar  status  in  her 
circle.  This  cross  inti-uded  itself  into  all  the 
social  and  domestic  details  of  her  life,  and  was 
lugged  out  metaphorically  on  all  possible  occa- 
sions. # 

"Don't  mind  me,  mother,"  said  Geoff;  "the 
sausages  will  do  splendidly.  I  ovenJept  myself; 
I  was  a  little  late  last  night." 

"Oh,  at  those  everlasting  Titians.  I  declare 
I  forgot,"  said  the  young  woman  who  had  been 
addressed  as  "  Til,"  and  who  was  Geoffrey's  only 
sister.  "Ah,  poor  fellow!  studying  his  art  till 
two  this  morning,  wasn't  he  ?"  And  Miss  Til 
made  a  comic  sympathetic  nioue,  which  made 
Geoff  laugh. 

"Two!"  said  Mrs. Ludlow;  "nearer  three, 
MatUda.  I  ought  to  know,  for  I  had  water  run- 
ning down  my  back  all  night,  and  my  feet  as 
cold  as  stone ;  and  I  had  a  perfect  recollection 
of  having  left  the  key  of  the  linen-closet  in  the 
door,  owing  to  my  having  been  hurried  down  to 
luncheon  yesterday  when  I  was  giving  Martha 
out  the  clean  pillow-cases.  However,  if  burglars 
do  break  into  that  linen-closet,  it  won't  be  for 
my  not  having  mentioned  it,  as  I  call  you  to 
witness,  Matilda." 

"  All  right,  mother,"  said  Geoffrey,  "  we'll  run 
the  risk  of  that.  I'm  very  sorry  I  disturbed  the 
house,  but  I  was  late,  I  confess ;  but  I  did  some 
good,  though." 

"Oh  yes,  Geoffrey,  wo  know,"  said  Matilda. 
"  GrOt  some  new  notions  for  a  subject,  or  heard 
some  sesthetic  criticism ;  or  met  some  wonderful 
lion,  who's  going  to  astonish  the  world,  and  of 
whom  no  one  ever  hears  again!  You  alwayr 
have  done  something  extraordinary  when  you're 
out  very  late,  I  find." 

"Well,  I  did  something  really  extraordinary 
last  night.  I  sold  my  picture,  the  'Ball-room,' 
vou  know ;  and  for  what  do  you  think  ?*-two 
hundred  pounds." 

"Oh,  Geoff,  you  dear,  darling  old  Geoff!  I 
am  so  glad !  Two  hundred  pounds !  Oh,  Geoff, 
Geoff!  Yon  dear,  lucky  old  fellow!"  and  Miss 
Til  flung  her  arms  round  her  brother's  neck  and 
hugged  him  with  delight.  Mrs.  Ludlow  said 
never  a  word ;  but  her  cross  melted  away  mo- 
mentarily, her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  her  lips 
quivered.  Geoffrey  noticed  this,  and  so  soon  as  he 
had  returned  his  sister's  hearty  embrace,  he  went 
np  to  his  mother,  and  kneeling  by  her  side  put 
up  his  face  for  her  kiss. 

"God  bless  you,  my  son!"  said  the  old  lady, 
reverently,  as  she  gave  it;  "God  bless  you! 
This  is  brave  news  indeed.  I  knew  it  would 
come  in  time ;  but — ^" 

"Yes;  but  tell  us  all  about  it,  Geoff.  How 
did  it  come  about?  and  how  ever  did  yon  pluck 
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up  coarage,  you  dear,  bashfal,  nervous  old  thing;, 
to  ask  such  a  price  ?'* 

*<I — why,  Til,  you  know  that  I — and  you, 
dear  mother,  yon  know  too  that — ^not  that  I  am 
bashful,  as  Til  says ;  but  still  there's  something. 
Oh,  I  should  never  have  sold  the  picture,  I  be- 
lieve, if  I'd  been  let  alone.  It  was  Charley  Potts 
sold  it  for  me." 

*  *  Charles  Potts !  That  ridiculous  young  man ! 
Well,  I  should  never  have  thought  it,'*  sud  Mrs. 
Ludlow. 

Miss  Matilda  said  nothing,  but  a  faint  flush 
rose  on  her  neck  and  cheeks,  and  died  away 
again  as  quickly  as  it  came. 

"  Oh,  he's  a  capital  man  of  business— for  any 
body  else,  that's  to  say.  He  don't  do  much  good 
for  himself.  He  sold  the  picture  for  me,  and 
prevented  my  saying  a  word  in  the  whole  aifair. 
And  who  do  you  think  hatf  bought  it?  Mr. 
Stompff,  the  great  dealer,  who  tells  me  he'll  take 
as  many  more  of  the  same  style  as  I  like  to  paint." 

*'  This  is  great  news  indeed,  my  boy,"  said  the 
old  lady.  "You've  only  to  persevere,  and  your 
fortune's  made.  Only  one  thing,  Geoffrey — nev- 
er paint  on  Sunday,  or  you'U  never  become  a  great 
man." 

"Well,  but,  mother,"  said  Geoff,  smiling,  " Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  painted  always  on  Sundays  un- 
til Johnson's  death ;  and  he  was  a  great  man." 

"Ah,  well,  my  dear,"  replied  his  mother,  for- 
cibly, if  not  logically,  "  that's  nothing  to  do  with 
it." 

Then  Geoffrey,  who  had  been  hunying  through 
his  sausage,  and  toward  the  last  began  to  grow 
nervous  and  fidgety — accounted  for  by  his  mo- 
ther and  sister  from  his  anxiety  to  go  and  see 
Mr.  Stompff,  and  at  once  fling  himself  on  to  fresh 
canvases — finished  his  breakfast,  find  went  out  to 
get  his  hat  Mrs.  Ludlow,  with  her  "cross" 
rapidly  coming  upon  her,  sat  down  to  "  do  the 
books" — an  inspection  of  the  household  brigade 
of  tradesmen's  accounts  which  she  carried  on 
weekly  with  the  sternest  rigor ;  and  Matilda,  who 
was  by  no  means  either  a  romantic  or  a  strong- 
minded  woman,  commenced  to  darn  a  basketful 
of  Geoffrey's  socks.  Then  the  sock-destroyer  put 
his  head  in  at  the  door,  his  mouth  ornamented 
with*  a  large  cigar,  and  calling  out  "  Good-by," 
departed  on  his  way. 

The  fragile  form,  the  thin  hands,  and  the  soft, 
low  voice  had  it  all  their  own  way  with  Geoffrey 
Ludlow  now.  He  was  going  to  see  their  owner ; 
in  less  than  an  hour  he  should  know  the  color  of 
the  eyes  and  the  hair ;  and  figuratively  Greoffrey 
walked  upon  air ;  literally,  he  strode  along  with 
bright  eyes  and  flushed  cheeks,  swinging  his  stick, 
and,  hut  for  the  necessity  of  clenching  his  cigar 
between  his  teeth,  inclined  to  hum  a  tune  aloud. 
He  scarcely- noticed  any  of  the  peopld  he  met; 
but  such  as  he  did  casually  glance  at  he  pitied 
from  the  bottom  of  his  soul :  there  were  no  thin 
hands  or  soft  voices  waiting  for  them.  And  it 
must  be  owned  that  the  passers-by  who  noticed 
him  returned  his  pity.  The  clerks  on  the  omni- 
buses, sucking  solemnly  at  their  brier-root  pipes, 
or  immersed  in  their  newspapers,  solemn,  staid 
men  going  in  "to  business,"  on  their  regular 
daily  rontine,  looked  up  with  wonder  on  this 
buoyant  figure,  with  its  black  wideawake  hat  and 
long  floating  beard,  its  jerky  walk,  its  swinging 
stick,  and  its  general  air  of  light-hearted  happi- 
ness*   The  cynical  clerks,  men  with  large  fam- 


ilies, whom  nothing  but  an  increase  of  salary 
could  rouse,  interchanged  shoulder-shrugs  of 
contempt,  and  the  omnibus-conductor,  likewise 
a  cynic,  after  taking  a  long  stare  at  Geoffrey, 
called  out  to  his  driver,  "  'Appy  cove  that!  looks 
as  if  he'd  found  a  fonrpenny-piecc,  don't  he  ?" 

Entirely  ignorant  of  the  attention  he  was  at- 
tracting, Geoff  blithely  pursued  his  way.  He 
lived  at  Brompton,  and  he  was  bound  for  the 
neighborhood  of  Portland  Place ;  bo  he  turned 
in  at  the  Albert  Gate,  and  crossing  the  inclosure 
and  the  Row,  made  for  Grosvenor  Gate.  In  the 
Park  he  was  equally  the  object  of  remark :  the 
nurse-girls  called  their  charges  to  come  "to  hccr* 
out  of  the  way  of  that  "  nasty,  ugly,  big  man  ;*' 
the  valetudinarians  taking  their  constitutional  in 
the  Row  loathed  him  for  swinging  his  stick  and 
making  their  horses  shy  as  he  passed ;  the  park- 
keepers  watched  him  narrowlv,  as>  one  probablv 
with  felonious  intent  to  the  plants  or  the  duckf. 

Still,  utterly  nnconscions,  Geoffrey  went  swing- 
ing along  across  Grosvenor  Square,  down  Brook 
Street ;  and  not  until  he  turned  into  Bond  Street 
did  he  begin  to  realize  entirely  the  step  he  was 
about  to  take.  Then  he  wavered  in  mind  and 
in  gait ;  he  thought  he  would  turn  back ;  he  did 
turn  back,  irresolute,  doubtfuL  Better  have  no- 
thing more  to  do  with  it ;  nip  it  in  the  bud ;  send 
Charley  Potts  with  a  couple  of  sovereigns  to  Mrs. 
Flexor's,  and  tell  her  to  set  the  girl  on  her  way 
again,  and  wish  her  God-speed.  But  what  if  she 
were  still  ill,  unable  to  move  ?  people  didn't  gain 
sufficient  strength  in  twelve  hours ;  and  Charley, 
though  kind-hearted,  was  rather  hruaqm;  and 
then  the  low  voice,  with  the  "  Bless  you ! — Favod 
me !"  came  murmuring  in  his  ear ;  and  Geoffrey, 
like  Whittington,  turned  again;  and  strode  on 
toward  Little  Flotsam  Street. 

When  he  got  near  Flexor's  door  he  faltered 
again,  and  very  nearly  gave  in :,  but  looking  up, 
saw  Mrs.  Flexor  standing  on  the  pavement ;  and 
perceiving  by  her  manner  that  his  advent  had 
been  noticed,  proceeded,  and  was  soon  alongside 
that  matron. 

"  Good-morning,  Mrs.  Flexor." 

" Good-momin',  Sir;  thought  you'd  be  over 
early,  though  not  lookin'  for  yon  now,  bnt  for 
Rcg'las,  my  youngest  plague,  so  called  after  Mr. 
Scumble's  Wictory  of  the  Carthageniums,  who 
has  gone  for  milk  for  some  posset  for  our  dear; 
who  is  much  better  this  mornin*,  the  Lord  a 
mussy !  Dr.  Rollix  have  been,  and  says  we  may 
sit  up  a  little,  if  taking  nourishment  prescribed'; 
and  pleased  to  see  you  we  shall  be.  A  pretty 
creetur,  Mr.  Ludlow,  though  thin  as  thin  and  low 
as  low ;  but  what  can  we  expect?" 

"She  is  better  then?" 

"  A  deal  better,  more  herself  like ;  though  not 
knowing  what  she  was  before,  I  can't  exactly  say. 
Flexor  was  fine  and  buffy  when  he  came  home 
last  night,  after  you  was  gone.  Sir.  Them  nasty 
Titiums,  he  always  gets  upset  there.  And  now 
he's  gone  to  sit  to  Mr.  Potts  for— ah,  well,  some 
Roman  party  whose  name  I  never  can  remem- 
ber." 

"  Is  your  patient  np,  Mrs.  Flexor?" 

"Grettin'.  We  shall  bo  ready  to  see  you  in 
five  minutes.  Sir.     I'll  go  and  see  to  her  at  once." 

Mrs.  Flexor  retired,  and  Geoffrey  was  left  to 
himself  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  standing  in  the 
street,  during  which  time  he  amused  himself  as 
most  people  would  under  similar  circumstances. 
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That  is  to  say,  he  stared  at  the  hoases  opposite 
and  at  the  p^ple  who  passed ;  and  then  he  heat 
his  stick  against  his  leg,  and  then  he  whistled  a 
tune,  and  then,  having  looked  at  his  watch  five 
times,  he  looked  at  it  for  the  sixth.  Then  he 
walked  up  the  street,  taking  care  to  place  his 
foot  on  the  roand  iron  of  every  coal-shoot ;  and 
then  he  walked  down  tho  street,  carrying  out  a 
determination  to  step  in  the  exact  centre  of  every 
flag-stone ;  and  then,  after  he  had  palled  his  beard 
a  dozen  times,  and  lifted  his  wideawake  hat  as 
many,  that  the  air  might  blow  npon  his  hot  fore- 
head, he  saw  Mrs.  Flexor's  head  protmded  from 
the  doorway,  and  he  felt  very  much  inclined  to 
run  away.  Bat  he  checked  himself  in  time,  and 
entered  the  house,  and,  after  a  ghostly  admoni- 
tion from  Mrs.  Flexor  "  not  to  hagitate  her,"  he 
opened  the  parlor-door,  which  Mrs.  Flexor  duly 
shut  behind  him,  and  entered  the  room. 
•  Little  light  ever  groped  its  way  between  the 
closely-packed  rows  of  houses  in  Little  Flotsam 
Street  even  on  the  brightest  sommer  day ;  and 
on  a  dark  and  dreary  winter's  morning  Mrs. 
Flexor's  little  front  parlor  was  horribly  dark. 
The  worthy  landlady  had  some  wild  notion, 
whence  derived  no  one  knew,  that  an  immense 
amount  of  gentility  was  derived  from  keeping 
the  light  out ;  and  consequently  the  bottom  part 
of  her  windows  were  fitted  with  dwarf  wire- 
blinds,  and  the  top  part  with  long  linen-blinds, 
and  across  both  were  drawn  curtains  made  of  a 
kind  of  white  fishing-net ;  so  that  even  so  little 
daylight  as  Little  Flotsam  Street  enjoyed  was 
greatly  dilated  in  the  Flexorian  establishment. 

But  Greoffroy  Ladlow  saw  stretched  out  on  a 
miserable  black  horse-hair  sofa  before  him  there 
this  fragile  form  which  had  been  haunting  his 
brain  for  the  last  twelve  hours.  Ah,  how  thin 
and  fragile  it  was ;  how  small  it  lookcid,  even  in 
its  worn, draggled  bla(;k-merino  dress!  As  he 
advanced  noiselessly  he  saw  that  the  patient 
slept ;  her  head  was  thrown  back,  her  delicate 
white  hands  (and  almost  involantarily  Geoffrey 
remarked  that  she  wore  no  wedding-ring)  were 
clasped  across  her  breast,  and  her  hair,  put  off 
her  dead-white  face,  fell  in  thick  clusters  over 
her  shonlders. 

With  a  professional  eye  Geoffrey  saw  at  once 
that  whatever  trouble  she  might  have  taken,  she 
coald  not  have  been  more  artistically  posed  than 
in  ihis  natural  attitude.  The  expression  of  her 
eyes  was  wanting ;  and  as  he  sunk  into  a  chair 
at  her  feet  her  eyes  opened  upon  him.  Then 
he  saw  her  face  in  its  entirety ;  saw  large,  deep- 
violet  eyes,  with  dark  lashes  and  eyebrows;  a 
thin,  slightly  aqailine  nose ;  small,  thin,  close 
lips,  and  a  little  chin ;  a  complexion  of  the  dead- 
est white,  without  the  smallest  color ;  and  hair, 
long,  thick,  rich,  luxuriant  hair,  of  a  deep  red- 
gold  color — not  the  poetic  "auburn,"  not  the 
vulgar  "carrots;"  a  rich  metallic  red,  unmis- 
takable, admitting  of  no  compromise,  no  darken- 
ing by  grease  or  confining  by  fixature — a  great 
mass  of  deep-red  hair,  strange,  weird,  and  oddly 
beautiful.  Tho  deep-violet  eyes,  opening  slowly, 
fixed  their  regard  on  his  face  without  a  tremor, 
and  with  a  somewhat  languid  gaze ;  then  bright- 
ening slowly,  while  the  hands  were  unclasped, 
and  the  voice — how  well  Gooff  remembered  its 
tones,  and  how  they  thrilled  him  again  1 — mur- 
mured faintly,  "  It  is  you !" 

What  is  that  wonderful  something  in  the  hu- 


man voice  which  at  once  proclaims  the  social 
status  of  the  speaker  ?  The  proletary  and  the 
roturieTf  Nature  willing,  can  have  as  good  feat- 
ures, grow  as  flowing  beards,  be  as  good  in  stat- 
ure, grace,  and  agility,  as  the  noblest  patrician, 
or  the  man  in  whose  veins  flows  the  purest  aangre 
azul;  but  they  fail  generally  in  hands,  always  in 
voice.  Geoffrey  Ludlow,  all  his  weakness  and 
irresolution  notwithstanding,  was  necessarily  by 
his  art  a  student  of  life  and  character ;  and  no 
sooner  did  he  hear  those  three  little  words  spoken 
in  that  tone  than  all  his  floating  ideas  of  sham- 
ming tramp  or  hypocritical  street-walker,  as 
connected  with  the  recipient  of  his  last  night's 
charity,  died  away,  and  he  recognized  at  once 
the  soft  modulations  of  education,  if  not  of  birth. 

But  those  three  words,  spoken  in  deep,  low, 
quivering  tones,  while  they  set  the  blood  dancing 
in  Greoffrcy  Ludlow's  veins,  made  him  at  the  same 
time  very  uncomfortable.  He  had  a  dread  of 
any  thing  romantic ;  and  there  flashed  through 
his  mind  an  idea  that  he  could  only  answer  this 
remark  by  exclaiming,  "Tis  II"  or  "Ay,  in- 
deed!" or  something  else  equally  absurd  and  ri- 
diculous. So  he  contented  himself  with  bowing 
his  head  and  putting  out  his  hand,  into  which 
the  long,  lithe  fingers  came  fluttering  instantly. 
Then,  with  burning  cheeks,  Geoffrey  bent  for- 
ward, and  said,  ^'Tou  are  better  to-day  ?" 

"Oh,  so  much — so  much  better!  thanks  to 
you,  thanks 'to  you  I" 

"Tour  doctor  has  been?"  She  bowed  her 
head  in  reply. 

"And  you  hate  evenr  thing  you  wish  for?" 
She  bowed  again,  this  time  glancing  up— with, 
oh,  such  a  light  in  the  decp-violet  eyes  I'— into 
Geoffrey's  fSace. 

"  Then— then  I  will  leave  you  now,"  said  he, 
awkwardly  enough.  The  glance  fell  as  he  said 
this,  but  flashed  again  full  and  earnest  in  an 
instant ;  the  lithe  fingers  wound  round  his  wrist, 
and  the  voice,  even  lower  and  more  tremulously 
than  before,  whispered,  "You'll  come  to-mor- 
row?" 

Geoff  flushed  agun,  stammered,  "  Yes,  oh,  by 
all  means!"  made  a  clumsy  bow,  and  went  out. 

Now  this  was  a  short,  and  not  a  particularly 
satisfactoiy  interview  ;  but  the  smallest  detail  of 
it  remained  in  Greoffrey  Ludlow's  mind,  and  was 
reproduced  throughout  the  remainder  of  that 
day  and  the  first  portion  of  the  succeeding  night, 
for  him  to  ponder  over.  He  felt  the  clasp  of  her 
fingers  yet  on  his  wrist,  and  he  heard  the  soft 
voice,  "You'll  come  to-morrow?"  It  must  be 
a  long  distance,  he  thought,  that  he  would  not 
go  to  gaze  into  those  eyes,  to  touch  that  band, 
to  hear  that  voice  again ! 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

CHEZ  POTTS. 

Mb.  Potts  lived  in  Bemers  Street^  on  the  sec- 
ond-floor of  a  rambling,  big,  old-fashioned  house, 
which  in  its  palmy  days  had  been  inhabited  by 
people  of  distinction,  and  in  which  it  was  rumor- 
ed in  the  art-world  that  ihe  great  Mr.Fuseli 
had  once  lived,  and  painted  those  horrors  which 
sprung  from  the  nightmare  consequent  on  heavy 
suppers  of  pork-chops.     But  these  were  tho  days 
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of  its  decadence,  and  each  of  its  floors  had  now 
a  separate  and  distinct  tenant  The  ground- 
floor  was  a  kind  of  half  show-room,  half  shop, 
held  by  Mr.  Lectern,  the  great  church-upholster- 
er. Specimens  of  stained-glass  windows,  cro- 
siers, and  brass  instmments  like  exaggerated  bea- 
dles'-stayes,  gilt  sets  of  communion-service,  and 
splendidly-worked  altar-cloths  occupied  the  walls; 
the  visitor  walked  up  to  the  desk  at  which  Mr. 
Lectern  presided  between  grores  of  elaborately- 
carved  pulpits  and  reading-desks,  and  brazen 
eagles  were  extending  their  wings  in  every  avail- 
able comer.  On  the  first-floor  Mdlle.  Stetti  gave 
lessons  to  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  the  public  in 
general  in  the  fashionable  dances  of  the  day,  and 
in  the  Magyar  sceptre-exercises  for  opening  the 
chest  and  improving  the  figure.  Mdlle.  Stetti 
had  a  very  large  connection ;  and  as  many  of 
her  pupils  were  adults  who  had  never  learned  to 
dance  while  they  were  supple  and  tender,  and 
as,  under  the  persevering  tuition  of  their  little 
instructress,  they  gamboled  in  a  cumbrous  and 
rather  elephantine  manner,  they  earned  for  them- 
selves many  hearty  anathemas  from  Mr.  Potts, 
who  found  it  impossible  to  work  with  any  thing 
like  a  steady  hand  while  the  whole  house  was 
rocking  under  the  influence  of  a  stout  stock- 
broker doing  the  ''changes,"  or  while  the  walls 
trembled  at  every  bound  of  the  fourteen-stone 
lady  from  Islington,  who  was  being  initiated  into 
the  mysteries  of  the  gavotte.  But  Charley  Potts*8 
pipe  was  the  only  confidant  of  his  growled  an- 
athemas, and  on  the  whole  he  got  on  remarkably 
well  with  his  neighbors ;  for  Mr.  Lectern  had 
lent  him  bits  of  oak  furnitqre  to  paint  from ; 
and  once,  when  he  was  ill,  Mdlle.  Stetti,  who 
was  the  dearest,  cheeriest,  hardest-working,  best- 
tempered  little  creature  in  existence,  had  made 
him  broths  and  ''goodies'*  with  her  own  hand, 
and  when  he  was  well  had  always  a  kind  word 
and  a  smile  for  him — and,  indeed,  reveled  in  the 
practical  humor  and  buffonery  of  "c«  farceur 
Pott. "  For  Mr.  Potts  was  noth ing  if  not  funny ; 
the  staircase  leading  to  his  rooms  began  to  be 
decorated  inunediately  after  yon  had  passed 
Mdlle.  Stetti*s  apartments ;  an  enormous  hand, 
sketched  in  crayon^  with  an  outstretched  finger, 
directed  attention  to  an  inscription — "To  the 
halls  of  Potts  !*'  Just  above  the  little  landing 
you  were  confronted  by  a  big  beef-eater^s  bead, 
out  of  the  mouth  of  which  floated  a  balloon-like 
legend — "Walk  np,  walk  up,  and  see  the  great 
Potts !"  The  aperture  of  the  letter-box  in  the 
door  formed  the  mouth  in  a  capital  caricatured 
head  of  Charley  himself;  and  instead  of  a  bell- 
handle  Ihere  hung  a  hare's-foot,  beneath  which 
was  gummed  a  paper  label  with  a  written  inscrip- 
tion— "Tug  the  trotter." 

Three  days  after  the  gathering  ^t  the  Titian 
Sketching-Club  Mr.  Potts  sat  in  his  studio,  smok- 
ing a  pipe  and  glaring  vacantly  at  a  picture  on 
an  easel  in  front  of  him.  It  was  not  a  comfort- 
able room^ ;  its  owner's  warmest  friend  could  not 
have  asserted  that.  There  was  no  carpet,  and 
the  floor  was  begrimed  with  the  dirt  of  ages,  and 
with  spilled  tobacco  and  trodden-in  cigar-ash. 
The  big  window  was  half  stopped-up,  and  had 
no  cnrtain.  An  old  oak-cabinet  against  the  wall, 
surmounted  by  the  inevitable  plaster  torso  and 
studies  of  hands  and  arms,  had  lost  one  of  its ; 
supporting  feet,  and  looked  as  though  moment-  ! 
arily  about  to  topple  forward.    A  table  in  the  < 


middle  of  the  room  was  crowded  with  litter,  among 
which  a  pewter  pot  reared  itself  conspicuously. 
Over  an  old  sofa  were  thrown  a  big,  rough  Inver- 
ness-cape, a  wideawake  hat,  and  a  thick  stick ; 
while  on  a  broken,  ragged,  but  theatrically-taw- 
dry arm-chair  by  the  easel  were  a  big  pallet  al- 
ready ' '  set, "  a  color-box,  jmd  a  sheaf  of  brushes. 
Mr.  Potts  was  dressed  in  a  shepherd's-plaid  shoot- 
ing coat,  adorned  here  and  there  with  dabs  of 
paint,  and  with  semi-burned  brown  patches,  the 
result  of  the  incautious  dropping  of  incandescent 
tobacco  and  vesuvians.  He  had  on  a  pair  of 
loose  rough  trowsers,  red-morocco  slippers  with- 
out heels,  and  he  wore  no  neckcloth ;  but  his  big 
turned-down  shirt-collar  was  open  at  the  throat. 
He  wore  no  beard,  but  had  a  large  sweeping 
Austrian  mustache,  which  curled  fiercely  at  the 
ends ;  had  thin  brown  hair,  light-blue  eyes,  and 
the  freshest  and  healthiest  of  complexions.  Ko 
amount  of  late  hours,  of  drinking  and  smoking, 
could  apparently  have  any  effect  on  this  baby- 
skin  ;  and  nnder  the  influence  of  cold  water  and 
yellow  soap,  both  of  which  he  used  in  large  quan- 
tities, he  seemed  destined  to  remain — so  far  as  his 
complexion  was  concerned — "  beautiful  forever" 
—or  at  least  until  long  after  Madame  Rachers 
clients  had  seen  the  worthlessncss  of  pigments. 
Looking  at  him  as  he  sat  there — his  back  bent 
nearly  double,  his  eyes  fixed  on  his  picture,  his 
pipe  fixed  stiflly  between  his  teeth,  and  his  big 
bony  hands  clasped  in  front  of  him — there  was 
no  mistaking  him  for  any  thing  but  a  gentleman ; 
ill-dressed,  slatternly,  if  you  like;  but  a  true 
gentleman,  every  inch  of  him. 

The  "trotter"  outside  being  tugged  with  tre- 
mendous violence  roused  him  from  his  reverie, 
and  he  got  up  and  opened  the  door,  saying,  as 
he  did  so,  "  Why  didn't  you  ring  ?  I  would,  if 
I'd  been  you.  You're  in  the  bell-hanging  line, 
I  should  think,  by  the  way  you  jerked  my  wire. 
Halloo,  Bowker,  my  boy  I  is  it  you  ?  What's  the 
matter?  Are  you  chivied  by  a  dun  on  the  stair- 
case, or  fainting  for  a  pull  at  the  pewter,  that 
you  come  with  such  a  ring  as  that?  Bring  your 
body  in,  old  man ;  there's  a  wind  here  enough 
to  shave  you." 

Mr.  Bowker  preceded  his  friend  into  the  room, 
looked  into  the  pewter  pot,  drained  it,  wiped  his 
beard  with  a  handkerchief  which  he  took  out 
of  his  hat,  and  said,  in  a  solemn,  deep  voice : 
"Potts,  my  pipkin,  how  goes  it?" 

"  Pretty  well,  old  man,  pretty  well — consider- 
ing the  weather.     And  you?" 

*  *  Your  William  se parte  bien.  Halloo !"  glanc- 
ing at  the  easel,  while  he  took  a  pipe  from  his 
pocket  and  filled  it  from  a  jar  on  the  table; 
"  halloo !  something  new  I  What's  the  subject  ? 
Who  is  the  Spanish  party  in  tights?  and  what's 
the  venerable  bufi^er  in  the  clerical  gct-up  of  the 
period  putting  out  his  hand  about  ?" 

"Oh,  it's  a  scene  from  Gil  Bias,  where  the 
Archbishop  of  Grenada  discharges  him,  you 
know." 

"  No,  I  don't,  and  I  don't  want  to  hear.  Your 
William,  dear  boy,  has  discovered  that  life  is 
too  short  to  have  anv  thing  explained  to  him ; 
if  l)e  don't  see  it  at  first  he  let's  it  pass.  The 
young  party's  right  leg  is  out  of  drawing,  my 
chick ;  just  give  your  William  a  bit  of  chalk. 
There — not  being  a  patient  at  the  Orthopiedic 
Hospital — that's  where  his  foot  would  come  to. 
The  crimson  of  the  reverend  gent's  gown  is  about 
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as  bad  as  any  thing  Tve  seen  for  a  long  time, 
dear  boy.  Hand  over  the  pallet  and  brashes 
for  two  minutes.  Yoor  William  is  a  rnm  old 
skittle;  bat  if  there's  one  thing  he  knows  about 
it  is  color."  And  Charley,  who  knew  that,  with 
all  his  eccentricity,  Mr.  Bowker,  or  "yoar  WilK- 
iam,"  as  he  always  spoke  of  himself,  was  a  thor- 
ongh  master  of  his  art,  handed  him  what  he  re- 
quired, and  sat  by  watching  him. 

A  fat,  bald-headed  man  with  a  grizzled  beard, 
a  large  pannch,  and  flat  splay  feet,  badly  dressed 
and  not  too  dean,  Mr.  Bowker  did  not  give  one 
the  idea  of  erer  having  been  an  "object  of  in- 
terest** to  any  one  save  the  waiter  at  the  tavern 
where  he  dined,  or  the  tobacconist  where  he 
bought  his  Cavendish.  Bat  yet  there  had  been 
a  day  when  bright  eyes  grew  brighter  at  his  ap- 
proach, tiny  ears  latticed  with  chestnut-hair  had 
ea^riy  drnnk  in  the  music  of  his  voice,  gentle 
hands  had  thrilled  beneath  his  tonch.  He  had 
bright-blue  eyes  himself  then,  and  long  hair,  and 
a  sUm  figure.  He  was  yonng  Mr.  Bowker,  whose 
first  pictures  exhibited  at  Somerset  House  had 
made  snch  a  sensation,  and  who  was  so  much 
noticed  by  Sir  David  Wilkie,  and  for  whom  Mr. 
Northcote  prophesied  such  a  future,  and  whom 
Mr.  Fuseli  called  a  "coot  prave poy  I**  He  was 
the  young  Mr.  Bowker  who  was  recommended 
hy  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  as  drawing-master  to 
the  lovely  yonng  wife  of  old  Mr.  Van  Den 
Bosch,  the  Dutch  banker  aifd  financier  long 
resident  in  London.  He  was  "that  scoundrel 
Bowker,  Sir,'*  who,  being  wildly  romantic,  fell 
head-over-ears  in  love  with  his  pupil ;  and  find- 
ing that  she  was  craelly  ill-treated  by  the  old 
ruffian  her  husband,  ran  away  with  her  to  Spain, 
and  by  that  rash  act  smashed  np  his  career  and 
finally  settled  himself  forever.  Old  Van  Den 
Bosch  got  a  divorce,  and  died,  leaving  all  his 
money  to  his  nephews ;  and  then  William  Bow- 
ker and  the  woman  he  had  eloped  with  returned 
to  England,  to  find  himself  aniversally  shunned 
and  condemned.  His  art  was  as  good,  nay,  a 
thousand  times  better  than  ever ;  but  they  would 
not  hear  of  him  at  the  Royal  Academy  now; 
would  not  receive  his  pictures ;  would  not  allow 
the  mention  of  his  name.  Patrons  turned  their 
backs  on  him,  debts  accumulated,  the  woman 
for  whom  he  had  sacrificed  every  thing  died — 
penitent  so  far  as  she  herself  was  concerned,  but 
adoring  her  lover  to  the  last,  and  calling  down 
blessings  on  him  with  her  latest  breath.  And 
then  William  Bowker  strove  no  more,  but  ac- 
cepted his  position,  and  sunk  into  what  he  was, 
a  kindly,  jolly,  graceless  vagabond,  doing  no 
harm,  but  very  little  good.  He  had  a  little 
private  money  on  which  he  lived ;  and  as  time 
progressed  some  of  his  patrons,  who  found  he 
painted  splendidly  and  cheaply,  came  back  to 
him  and  gave  him  commissions;  but  be  never 
again  attempted  to  regain  his  status;  and  so 
long  as  he  had  enough  to  supply  his  simple  dai- 
ly wants  seemed  content  He  was  a  great  fa- 
vorite with  some  half-dozen  young  men  of  Char- 
ley Potts's  set,  who  had  a  real  love  and  regard 
for  him,  and  was  never  so  happy  as  when  help- 
ing them  with  advice  and  manual  assistance. 

Charley  watched  him  at  his  work,  and  saw 
with  delight  the  archbishop's  robe  gradually 
growing  all  aglow  beneath  the  master's  touch ; 
and  then,  to  keep  him  in  good-humor  and 
amused,  began  to  talk,  telling  him  a  score  of  an- 


ecdotes, and  finally  asking  him  if  he'd  heard  any 
thing  of  Tommy  Smalt. 

"Tommy  Smalt,  Sir?"  cried  Bowker,  in  his 
cheery  voice ;  "  Tommy  Smalt,  Sir,  is  in  clover  I 
Tour  William  has  been  able  to  put  Tommy  on 
to  a  revenue  of  at  least  thirty  shillings  a  week. 
Tommy  is  now  the  right-hand  man  of  Jacobs  of 
Newman  Street,  and  the  best  judges  say  that 
there  are  no  Ostades,  Jan  Steens,  or  Gerard 
Dows  like  Tommy's.'* 

"What  do  you  mean ?— Hsopies?" 

**  Copies!  no.  Sir;  originals  I" 

"  Originals  I" 

"Certainly!  original  Tenierses,  of  boors  drink* 
ing;  Wouvermans,  not  forgetting  the  white 
horse ;  or  Jan  Steens,  with  the  never-failing  ep- 
isode— all  carefully  painted  by  Tommy  Smalt 
and  his  fellow-laborers  I  Ah,  Jacobs  is  a  won- 
derful man !  There  never  was  such  a  fellow — 
he  sticks  at  nothing ;  and  when  he  finds  a  man 
who  can  do  his  particular  work  he  keeps  him  in 
constant  employment" 

"Well,  hut  is  the  imposition  never  detected? 
Don't  the  pictures  look  new  ?" 

"  Oh,  most  verdant  of  youths,  of  course  not! 
The  painting  is  clobbered  with  licorice- water ; 
and  the  varnish  is  so  prepared  that  it  cracks  at 
once ;  and  the  signature  in  the  corner  is  always 
authentic ;  and  there's  a  genuine  look  of  cloudy 
vacancy  and  hopeless  bankroptcy  about  the 
I  whole  that  stamps  it  at  once  to  the  connoisseur 
as  the  real  thing.  Tommy's  doing  a  *  Youth's 
Head'  by  Rembrandt  now,  which  ought  to  get 
him  higher  pay — it  ought,  indeed.  It's  for  a 
Manchester  man.  They're  very  hot  about  Bem- 
brandts  at  Manchester." 

"Well,  you've  put  me  up  to  a  new  wrinkle. 
And  Jacobs  lives  by  this?" 

"  Lives  by  it !  ay,  and  lives  like  a  prince,  too. 
Mrs.  J.  to  fetch  him  evenr  day  in  an  open  ba- 
rouche, and  coachman  and  footman  in  sky-blue 
livei^,  and  all  the  little  J.'s  hanging  over  the 
camage-doors,  rendering  Newman  Street  dark 
with  the  shadow  of  their  noses.  Lives  by  it ! 
ay,  and  why  not?  There  will  always  be  fools  in 
the  world,  thank  Heaven !  or  how  should  you 
and  I  get  on,  Charley,  my  boy  ?  and  so  long  as 
people  will  spend  money  on  what  they  know 
nothing  about,  for  the  sale  of  cutting-out  their 
friends,  gaining  a  spurious  reputation  for  taste, 
or  cutting  a  swell  as  '  patrons  of  the  fine-arts' — 
patrons  indeed !  that  word  nearlv  chokes  me ! — 
it's -quite  right  that  they  should  be  pillaged  and 
done.  No  man  can  love  art  in  the  same  man- 
ner that  he  can  love  pancakes.  He  must  know 
something  about  it,  and  have  some  appreciation 
of  it  Now  no  man  with  the  smallest  knowl- 
edge of  art  would  go  to  Jacobs ;  and  so  I  say 
that  the  lords  and  railway-men  and  cotton-men 
who  go  there  simply  as  a  piece  of  duff— to  buv 
pictures  as  thev  would  carpets — are  deuced  well 
served  out  There!  your  William  has  not  talked 
so  much  as  that  in  one  breath  for  many  a  long 
day.  The  pewter's  empty.  Send  for  some  more 
beer  and  let's  have  a  damp ;  my  throat's  as  dry 
as  a  lime-burner's  wig." 

Charley  Potts  took  up  the  pewter  measure, 
and  going  on  to  the  landing  outside  the  door, 
threw  open  the  stairease-window,  and  gave  a 
shrill  whistle.  This  twice  repeated  had  some 
effect,  for  a  very  much-bc-ribboned  young  lady 
in  the  bar  of  the  opposite  public-house  looked 
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np  and  nodded  with  great  complaisance ;  and 
then  Charley,  having  made  a  solemn  bow,  waved 
the  empty  quart  pot  three  times  round  his  head. 
Two  minutes  afterward  a  bare-headed  youth, 
with  his  shirusleeves  rolled  np  to  his  shoulders, 
crossed  the  road,  carefully  bearing  a  pasteboard 
hat-box,  with  which  he  entered  the  house,  and 
which  he  delivered  into  Mr.  Potts's  hands. 

"Good  bov,  Richard!  never  forget  the  hat- 
box;  come  for  it  this  evening,  and  take  back 
both  the  empty  pewters  in  it.  It  would  never 
do,  Bowker,  my  boy,  to  have  beer — vulgar  beer. 
Sir — in  its  native  pewter  come  into  a  respectable 
house  like  this.  The  pious  parties  who  buy  their 
rattletraps  and  properties  of  old  Lectern  down 
below  would  be  scandalized;  and  poor  little 
Mossoo  woman  Stetti  would  lose  her  swell  con- 
nection. So  Caroline  and  I — that's  Caroline 
in  the  bar,  with  the  pace-colored  ribbons — ar- 
ranged this  little  dodge ;  and  it  answers  first- 
rate." 

"  Ha — a !"  said  Mr.  Bowker,  putting  down  the 
tankard  half-empty,  and  drawing  a  long  breath ; 
*'  beer  is  to  your  William  what  what's-his-name 
is  to  thingummy;  which,  being  interpreted, 
means  that  he  canH  get  on  without  it.  I  never 
take  a  big  pnll  at  a  pewter  without  thinking  of 
our  Geoff.     How  is  our  Geoff?" 

"Our  Geoff  is — ^hush!  some  one  coming  up 
stairs.  What's  to-day?  Friday.  The  day  I 
told  the  tailor  to  call.    Hush !" 

The  footsteps  came  creaking  np  the  stairs  un- 
til they  stopped  outside  Charley  Potts's  door,  on 
which  three  peculiar  blows  were  struck— one  very 
loud,  then  two  in  rapid  succession. 

*^  A  friend !"  said  Charley,  going  to  the  door 
and  opening  it.  "Pass,  friend,  and  give  the 
countersign!  Halloo,  Flexor  I  is  it  yon?  I  for- 
got our  appointment  for  this  morning.   Come  in ." 

It  was  indeed  the  great  model,  who,  fresh- 
shaved,  and  with  his  hair  neatly  poodled  nnder 
his  curly-brimmed  hat,  entered  the  room  with  a 
swagger,  which,  when  he  perceived  a  stranger, 
he  allowed  to  subside  into  an  elaborate  bo\v. 

"Now  then,  Flexor,  get  to  work!  we  won't 
mind  my  friend  here ;  he  knows  all  this  sort  of 
game  of  old,**  said  Charley ;  while  Flexor  began 
to  arrange  himself  into  the  position  of  the  ex- 
pelled secretary  of  the  archbishop. 

*^  Ay,  and  I  know  Mr.  Flexor  of  old,  that's  an- 
other thing !"  said  Bowker,  with  a  deep  chuckle, 
expelling  a  huge  puff  of  smoke. 

"Do  you.  Sir?"  said  Flexor,  still  rigid  in  the 
Gil-Bias  position,  and  never  turning  his  head ; 
"maybe,  Sir;  many  gents  knows  Flexor." 

"Tes;  but*  many  gents  didn't  know  Flexor 
five-and-twenty  years  ago,  when  he  stood  for 
*  Mercutio  discoursing  of  Queen  Mab.' " 

"Lor'  a  mussy  1"  cried  Flexor,  forgetting  all 
about  his  duty,  parting  the  smoke  with  his  hand, 
and  bending  dpwn  to  look  into  William's  face. 
"It's  Mr.  Bowker,  and  I  ought  to  have  knowed 
him  by  the  voice.  And  how  are  you.  Sir  ?  hearty 
you  look,  though  you've  got  a  paucity  of  nooN- 
thatch,  and  what  'air  you  'ave  is  that  gray  you 
might  be  your  own  grandfather.  Why,  I  haven't 
seen  you  since  you  was  gold-medalist  at  the  'Cad- 
emy,  'cept  once  when  you  come  with  Mrs.  -^-^" 

"There,  that'll  do,  Flexor!  I'm  alive  still, 
yon  see ;  and  so  I  see  are  you.  And  your  wife, 
jsshe  alive?" 

"Oh  yes,  Sir;  but,  Lord,  how  different  from 


what  you  know'd  her !  None  of  your  Wennses, 
nor  Dalilys,  nor  Nell  Gwyns  now  I  she's  growed 
stout  and  cumbersome,  and  never  sits  'cept  some 
gent  wants  a  Mrs.  Primrose  in  that  everlastin' 
Wicar,  or  a  old  woman  a-scoldin'  a  gal  because 
she  wants  to  marry  a  pore  cove,  or  somethin'  ia 
that  line;  and  then  I  says,  'Well,  Jane,  you 
may  as  well  earn  a  shillin'  an  hour  as  any  one 
else,'  I  says." 

"And  you've  been  a  model  all  these  years. 
Flexor?" 

"  Well,  no,  Sir— off  and  on ;  but  I've  always 
come  back  to  it.  I  was  a  actor  for  three  years ; 
did  Grecian  stators — Ajax  defyin'  the  lightnin* ; 
Slave  a4i8tenin'  to  conspirators ;  Boy  a-sharpen- 
in'  his  knife,  and  that  game,  you  know,  in  a  cir- 
kiss.  But  I  didn't  like  it;  they're  a  low  lot, 
them  actor^  with  no  feelin'  for  art.  And  then 
I  was  a  gentleman's  servant ;  but  that  wouldn*fc 
do ;  they  do  dam'  and  cuss  their  servants  so,  the 
gentlemen  do,  as  I  couldn't  stand  it ;  and  I  was 
a  mute." 

"A  mute! — what,  a  funeral  mute  ?" 

'*  Tes,  Sir ;  black-job  business ;  and  wery  good 
that  is — aplenty  of  pleasant  comp'ny  and  agreea- 
ble talk,  and  nice  rides  in  the  summer-time  on 
the  'earses  to  all  the  pleasant  simmetries  in  the 
suburbs !  But  in  the  winter  it's  frightful !  and 
my  last  job  I  was  nearly  killed.  We  had  a  job 
at  'Ampstead,  in  the  debth  of  snow ;  and  it  was 
frightful  cold  on  the  top  of  the  'Eath.  It  was 
the  party's  good  lady  as  was  going  to  be  interred, 
and  the  party  himself  were  frightful  near;  in 
fact,  a  reg'lar  screw.  Well,  me  and  my  mate 
had  been  standin'  outside  the  'ouse-door  with  the 
banners  in  our  'ands  for  an  hour,  until  we  was 
so  froze  we  could  scarcely  hold"  the  banners.  So 
I  says,  I  won't  stand  no  longer,  I  says ;  and  I 
gev  a  soft  rap,  and  told  the  servant  we  must  have 
a  drop  of  somethin*  short,  or  we  should  be  killed 
with  cold.  The  servant  goes  and  tells  her  mas- 
ter, and  what  do  you  think  he  says ?  'Drink !' 
he  says.  '  Nonsense !'  he  says ;  '  if  the^f're  cold, 
let  'em  jun^  about  and  warm  ^emselvesj'  he  savs. 
Fancy  a  couple  of  mutes  with  their  banners  in 
their  'ands  a-jumpin'  about  outside  the  door  just 
before  the  party  was  brought  out !  So  that  dis- 
gusted me,  and  I  gev  it  up,  and  come  back  to 
the  old  game  agen." 

"Now,  Flexor,"  said  Charicy,  "if  you've  fin- 
ished your  biography,  get  back  again." 

"All  right.  Sir!"  and  again  Flexor  became 
rigid  as  the  student  of  Santulane. 

"  What  were  we  talking  of  when  Flexor  ar- 
rived ?  Oh,  I  remember ;  I  was  asking  you  about 
Geoff  Ludlow.    What  of  him  ?" 

"Well,  Sir,  Geoff  Ludlow  has  made  a  thun- 
dering co^  at  last  The  other  night  at  the  Ti- 
tianshe  sold  a  picture  to  Stompff  for  two  hun- 
dred pounds ;  more  than  that,  Stompff  promised 
him  no  end  of  commissions." 

"That's  first-rate!  Your  William  pledges 
him  !**  and  Mr.  Bowker  finished  the  stout. 

"  He'll  want  all  he  can  make,  gentlemen,"  said 
Flexor,  who,  seeing  the  pewter  emptied,  became 
cynical ;  "  he'll  want  all  he  can  make,  if  he  goes 
on  as  he's  doin'  now." 

"  What  do  you  mean?"  asked  Bowker. 

"  He's  in  love,  Mr.  Ludlow  is ;  that's  wot  I 
mean.  That  party — ^yon  know,  Mr.  Potts— as 
you  brought  to  our  place  that  night — ^he's  been 
to  see  her  every  day,  he  has ;  and  my  missis  say% 
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from  what  she  *aTe  seen  and  *eard — ^well,  that's 
neither  'ere  nor  there,**  said  Flexor,  checking 
iiimself  abruptly  as  he  remembered  that  the  key. 
bole  was  the  place  whence  Mrs.  Flexor's  inform- 
ation had  been  derired. 

Charley  Potts  gave  a  lond  whistle,  and  said, 
**The  devil !"  then  taming  to  Bowker,  he  was 
about  to  tell  the  story  of  the  wet  night's  adven- 
ture, but  William,  putting  np  his  finger  warning- 
ly,. grunted  out  ^^Nachherr  and  Charley,  who 
understood  German,  ceased  his  chatter  and  went 
on  with  his  painting. 

When  the  sitting  was  6ver,  and  Flexor  had 
departed,  William  Bowker  returned  to  the  sub- 
ject, saying,  **Now,  Charley,  tell  your  William 
all  about  this  story  of  Oeoff  and  his  adventure. " 

Charley  Potts  narrated  it  circumstantially, 
Bowker  sitting  grimly  by  and  puffing  his  pipe 
the  while.  When  he  had  finished,  Bowker  nev- 
er spoke  for  full  five 'minutes ;  but  his  brow  was 
knit,  and  his  teeth  clenched  round  his  pipe. 
At  length  he  said,  *'  This  is  a  bad  basiness,  so 
far  as  I  see ;  a  devilish  bad  business !  If  the 
girl  were  in  Geoff's  own  station,  or  if  be  were 
younger,  it  wouldn't  so  mnch  matter ;  but  Geoff 
must  be  forty  now,  and  at  that  age  a  man's 
deuced  hard  to  turn  from  any  thing  he  gets  into 
bis  bead.  Well,  we  must  wait  and  see.  I'd 
rather  it  were  yon,  Charley,  by  a  mile;  one 
might  have  some  chance  then.  But  you  never 
think  of  any  thing  of  that  sort,  eh  ?" 

Wliat  made  Charley  Potts  color  as  he  said, 
"  Well— not  in  Geoff's  line,  at  all  events?" 

William  Bowker  noticed  the  flush,  and  said, 
ruefully,  *'  Ah,  I  see !  Always  the  way !  Now 
let's  go  and  get  some  beef,  or  something  to  eat : 
I'm  hungry." 


CHAPTER  Vm, 

THROWING    THE    FLY. 

Mr.  Flexor  was  by  nature  mendacious ;  in- 
deed, his  employers  used  pleasantly  to  remark 
that  when  he  did  not  lie  it  was  simply  by  acci- 
dent ;  but  in  what  he  had  mentioned  to  Charley 
Potts  about  Geoffrey  Ludlow's  visits  to  the  name- 
less female  then  resident  in  to,  Flexor's,  house, 
he  had  merely  spoken  the  truth.  To  be  sure 
there  had  been  an  arriere  pent^e  in  his  remark ; 
the  fact  being  that  Flexor  objected  to  matrimony 
as  an  institute  among  his  patrons.  He  found 
that  by  an  artist  in  a  celibate  state  beer  was  oft- 
ener  sent  for,  donations  of  cigars  were  more  fre- 
quent, cupboards  were  more  constantly  unlocked, 
and  irregularities  of  attendance  on  his  part,  con- 
sequent on  the  frivolities  of  the  preceding  night, 
were  more  easily  overlooked  than  when  there 
was  a  lady  to  share  confidences  and  keys,  and  to 
regard  all  models,  both  male  and  female,  as 
**  horrid  creatures."  But  although  Mr.  Flexor 
had  spoken  somewhat  disparagingly  of  Geoffrey's 
frequent  visits,  and  had  by  his  hints  roused  up  a 
certain  amount  of  suspicion  in  the  breasts  of 

.  Charley  Potts  and  that  grim  old  cynic  William 
Bowker,  he  was  himself  far  from  knowing  what 
real  ground  for  apprehension  existed,  or  how  far 

>  matters  had  progressed,  at  least  with  one  of  the 
parties  concerned. 

For  Greoffrey  Ludlow  was  hard  hit !  In  vain 
he  attempted  to  argue  with  himself  that  all  he 
bad  done,  was  doing,  and  might  do,  was  but 


prompted  by  benevolence.  A  secret  voice  within 
him  told  him  that  his  attempts  at  self-deceit  were 
of  the  feeblest,  and  that,  did  he  but  dare  to  con- 
fess it,  he  knew  that  there  was  in  this  woman 
whom  he  had  rescued  from  starvation  an  attrac- 
tion more  potent  than  he  had  ever  yet  submitted 
to.  It  was,  it  may  be  said,  his  duty  to  call  and 
see  how  she  was  getting  on,  to  learn  that  she 
wanted  for  nothing,  to  hear  from  her  own  lips 
that  his  orders  for  her  comfort  had  been  obeyed ; 
but  it  was  not  his  duty  to  sit  watching  jealously 
every  glance  of  her  eye,  every  turn  of  her  head, 
every  motion  of  her  lithe  fingersi  It  was  Tiot  his 
duty  to  bear  away  with  him  recollections  of  how 
she  sat  when  she  said  this  or  answered  that ;  of 
the  manner  in  which,  following  a  habit  of  hers, 
she  would  push  back  the  thick  masses  of  her 
gleaming  hair,  and  tuck  them  away  behind  her 
pretty  ears;  or,  following  another  habit,  she 
would  drum  petulantly  on  the  fioor  with  her  lit- 
tle foot  when  talking  of  any  thing  that  annoyed 
her — as,  for  instance,  Mrs.  Flexor's  pryii^  curi- 
osity. 

What  was  it  that  caused  him  to  lie  awake  at 
night,  tossing  from  side  to  side  on  his  hot  pillow, 
ever  before  him  the  deep-violet  eyes,  the  pallid 
face  set  in  masses  of  deep-red  hair,  the  slight, 
frail  figure  ?  What  was  it  that  made  his  heart 
beat  loudly,  his  breath  come  thickly,  his  whole 
being  tingle  with  a  strange  sensation — now  ec- 
static delight,  now  dull  blank  misery  ?  Not  phi- 
lanthropy, I  trow.  The  superintendents  of  boys' 
reformatories  and  refuges  for  the  houseless  poor 
may,  in  thinking  over  what  good  they  have 
achieved,  enjoy  a  comfortable  amount  of  self-sat- 
isfaction and  proper  pride ;  but  I  doubt  if  the 
feeling  ever  rises  to  this  level  of  excitement. 
Not  much  wonder  if  Geoffrey  himself,  suffering 
acutely  under  the  disease,  knew  not,  or  refused 
to  avow  to  himself  any  knowledge  of  the  symp- 
toms. Tour  darling  child,  peacefully  sleeping 
in  his  little  bed,  shsdl  show  here  and  there  an 
angry  skin-spot,  which  you  think  heat  or  cold, 
or  any  thing  else,  until  the  experienced  doctor 
arrives,  and  with  a  glance  pronounces  it  scarlet- 
fever.  Let  us  be  thankful  in  such  a  case  that 
the  prostrate  patient  is  young.  Geoffrey's  was 
as  dire  a  malady,  and  one  which,  coming  on 
at  forty  years  of  age^  usually  places  the  sufferer 
in  a  perilous  state.  It  was  called  Love — ^not  the 
ordinary  sober  inclination  of  a  middle-aged  man, 
not  that  thin  line  of  fire  quivering  among  a  heap 
of  ashes  which  betokens  the  faded  passion  of  the 
worn  and  sated  voluptuary ;  this  was  boy-love, 
calf-love,  mad-spooniness — ^any  thing  by  which 
you  can  express  the  silliest,  wildest,  pleasantest, 
most  miserable  phase  of  human  existence.  It 
never  comes  but  once  to  any  one.  The  cajmces 
of  the  voluptuary  are  as  like  to  each  other  as 
peas  or  grains  of  sand ;  the  platonic  attachments 
or  the  sentimental  liaisons  indulged  in  by  foolish 
persons  of  both  sexes,  with  nothing  to  do,  may 
have  some  slight  shade  of  distinction,  but  are 
equally  wanting  in  back-bone  and  vis.  Not 
to  man  or  woman  is  it  given  to  be  ever  twice 
"  in  love" — a  simple  phrase,  which  means  every 
thing,  but  needs  very  little  explanation.  My 
readers  will  comprehend  what  I  want  to  convey, 
and  will  not  require  my  feeble  efforts  in  depict- 
ing the  state.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Geoffrey 
Ludlow,  who  had  hitherto  gone  through  life 
soot-free,  not  because  he  was-pase-hardened,  not 
gitized  by  VjOG 
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because  he  was  infection-proof,  or  that  he  had 
run  no  risks,  but  simply  from  the  merest  chance, 
now  fell  a  victim  to  the  disease,  and  dropped 
powerless  before  its  attack. 

He  did  not  even  strive  to  make  head  against 
it  much.  A  little  o^  his  constitutional  wavering 
and  doubtfulness  came  into  play  for  a  short  time, 
suggesting  that  this  passion,  for  such  he  must 
allow  it,  was  decidedly  an  unworthy  one ;  that 
at  present  he  knew  nothing  of  the  girl's  anteced- 
ents, and  that  her  actual  state  did  not  promise 
much  for  all  she  had  to  tell  of  what  had  gone 
before.  At  certain  times,  too,  when  things  pre- 
sent themselves  in  their  least  roseate  garb,  nota- 
bly on  waking  in  the  morning,  for  instance,  he 
allowed  to  himself  that  he  was  making  a  fool  of 
himself;  but  the  confidence  extended  no  farther. 
And  then,  as  the  day  grew,  and  the  sun  came 
out,  and  he  touched  up  his  picture  and  thought 
of  the  commissions  Mr.  Stompff  had  promised 
him,  he  became  brighter  and  more  hopeful,  and 
he  allowed  his  thoughts  t(V  feast  on  the  figure 
then  awaiting  him  in  Little  Flotsam  Street,  and 
he  put  by  his  sheaf  of  brushes  and  his  pallet, 
and  went  up  and  examined  himself  in  the  glass 
over  the  mantle-piece.  He  had  caught  himself 
doing  this  very  frequently  within  the  last  few 
days,  and  half-chuckling  inwardly,  had  acknowl- 
edged that  it  was  a  bad  sign.  But  though  he 
laughed,  he  tweaked  out  the  most  prominent 
gray  hairs  in  his  beard,  and  gave  his  necktie  a 
more  knowing  twist,  and  removed  the  dabs  of 
stray  4)aint  from  his'  shooting-coat.  Straws 
thrown  up  show  which  way  the  wind  blows,  and 
even  such  little  sacrifices  to  vanity  as  these  were 
in  GeofiTrev  Ludlow  very  strong  signs  indeed. 

He  had  paid  three  visits  to  Little  Flotsam 
Street ;  and  on  the  fourth  morning,  after  a  very 
poor  pretense  of  work,  he  was  at  the  looking- 
glass  settling  himself  preparatory  to  again  setting 
out.  Ever  since  that  midnight  adventure  after 
the  Titians  meeting  Greofi^rey  had  felt  it  impos- 
sible to  take  his  usual  daily  spell  at  the  easel,  had 
not  done  five  pounds  worth  of  real  work  in  the 
whole  time,  had  sketched-in  and  taken  out,  and 
pottered,  and  smoked  over  his  canvas,  perfectly 
conscious  that  he  was  doing  no  good,  utterly 
unable  to  do  any  better.  On  this  fourth  morn- 
ing he  had  been  even  more  unsuccessful  than 
usual ;  he  was  highly  nervous ;  he  could  not  even 
set  his  pallet  properly,  and  by  no  manner  of 
means  could  he  apply  his  thoughts  to  his  work. 
He  had  had  a  bad  night ;  that  is,  he  had  woke 
with  a  feeling  that  this  kind  of  penny-journal  ro- 
mance, wherein  a  man  finds  a  starving  girl  in 
the  streets  and  falls  desperately  in  love  with  her, 
could  go  on  no  longer  in  London  and  in  the  nine- 
teenth century.  She  was  better  now,  probably 
strong  enough  to  get  about ;  he  would  learn  her 
history,  so  much  of  it  at  least  as  she  liked  to  tell ; 
and  putting  her  in  some  w«y  of  earning  an  hon- 
est livelihood,  takd  his  leave  of  her,  and  dismiss 
her  from  his  thoughts.  ^ 

He  arrived  at  this  determination  in  his  studio ; 
he  kept  it  as  he  walked  through  the  streets ;  he 
wavered  horribly  when  he  came  within  sight  of 
the  door;  and  by  the  time  he  knocked  he  had 
resolved  to  let  matters  take  their  chance,  and  to 
act  as  occasion  might  suggest  It  was  not  Mrs. 
Flexor  who  opened  the  door  to  him,  but  that 
worthy  woman's  youngest  plague,  Reg'las,  who, 
with  a  brown  eruption  produced  by  licorice  round 


his  lips,  nodded  his  head,  and  calmly  invited  the 
visitor,  as  he  would  have  done  any  one  else,  to 
<<go  up  'tairs.'*  Geoffrey  entered,  patted  ^he 
boy's  head,  and  stopped  at  the  parlor-dooi^at 
which  he  gave  a  low  rap,  and  immediately  turn- 
ing the  handle  walked  in. 

She  was  lying  as  usual  on  the  sofa  immediate- 
ly opposite  the  door ;  but  what  he  had  never  seen 
before,  her  hair  was  freed  from  the  confining 
comb,  and  was  hanging  in  full  luxuriance  over 
her  shoulders.  Great  heavens,  how  beantiful 
she  looked  I  There  had  been  a  certain  piquancy 
and  chic  in  her  appearance  when  her  hair  h»d 
been  taken  saucily  off  her  face  and  behind  her 
ears ;  but  they  were  nothing  as  compared  to  the 
profound  expression  of  calm,  holy  resignation  in 
that  dead- white  face,  set  in  that  deep  dead-gold 
frame  of  hair.  Geoff  started  when  he  saw  it ; 
was  it  a  Madonna  of  Raphael's,  or  a  St.  Te^es^a 
of  Guide's,  which  flashed  across  his  mind  ?  And 
as  he  looked  she  raised  her  ejres,  and  a  soft  rosy 
flush  spread  over  her  face  and  melted  as  quickly 
as  it  came.  He  seated  himself  on  a  chair  by  her 
side  as  usual,  and  took  her  hand  as  usual,  the 
blood  tingling  in  his  fingers  as  he  touched  hers — 
as  usual.     She  was  the  first  to  speak. 

*  •  You  are  very  early  this  morning.  I  scarcely- 
expected  yon  so  soon — as  you  may  see;"  an^ 
with  a  renewed  flush  she  took  up  the  ends  of  her 
hair,  and  was  about  to  twist  them  up,  when  Geof- 
frey stopped  her. 

*' Leave  it  as  it  is,"  said  he,  in  a  low  tone; 
*'  it  could  not  be  better;  leave  it  as  it  is." 

She  looked  at  him  as  he  spoke;  not  a  full 
straight  glance,  but  through  half-closed  lids ;  a 
prolonged  gaze — half-dreamy,  half-intense ;  then 
released  her  hair,  and  let  it  again  fall  over  her 
shoulders  in  a  rich  red  doud. 

"You  are  much  better?"  ^ 

**^Thanks  to  you,  very  much ;  thanks  to  you !" 
and  her  little  hand  came  out  frankly,  and  was 
speedily  swallowed  up  in  his  big  palm. 

"No  thanks  at  all ;  that  is — well,  you  know. 
Let  us  change  the  subject.  I  came  to  say — ^that 
—that—" 

"  You  hesitate  because  you  are  afraid  of  hurt- 
ing my  feelings.  I  think  I  can  understand.  I 
have  learned  the  i^rld — God  knows  in  no  easy 
school ;  you  came  to  say  that  I  had  been  long 
enough  a  pensioner  on  your  charity,  and  now 
must  make  my  own  way.    Isn't  that  it?" 

^*  No,  indeed ;  no,  that  is  not  entirely  what  I 
meant.    You  see — our  meeting — so  strange — " 

"  Strange  enough  for  London  and  this  pres- 
ent day.  Yon  found  me  starving,  dying,  and 
you  took  care  of  me;  and  you  knew  nothing  of 
me — not  even  my  name — not  even  my  appear- 
ance." 

There  was  a  something  harsh  and  bitter  in  her 
tone  which  Geoffrey  had  never  remarked  before. 
It  jarred  on  his  ear ;  but  he  did  not  further  no- 
tice it.  His  eyes  dropped  a  little  as  he  said, 
"No,  I  didn't;  I  do  not  know  your  name." 

She  looked  up  at  him  from  under  her  eyelids ; 
and  the  harshness  had  all  faded  out  of  her  voice  , 
as  she  said, ' '  My  name  is  Margaret  Dacre."  She 
stopped,  and  looked  at  him ;  but  his  face  only 
wore  its  grave,  honest  smile.  Then  she  suddenly 
raised  herself  on  the  sofa,  and  looking  straight 
into  his  face,  said,  hurriedly,  "Yon  are  a  kind 
man,  Mr.  Ludlow ;  a  kind,  generous,  honorable 
man ;  there  are  many  men  would  have  given  m« 
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food  and  shelter — there  are  rery  few  who  would 
have  done  it  unquestioning,  as  you  have.** 

''You  were  my  guest,  Miss  Dacre,  and  that 
was  enough,  though  the  temptation  was  strong. 
How  one  evidently  bom  and  bred  a  lady  could 
hare—*' 

"Ah,  now,*'  said  she,  smiling  faintly,  "you 
are  throwing  off  your  bonds,  and  all  man's  cu- 
riosity is  at  work." 

"  No,  on  my  honor ;  bnt—rl  don't  know  wheth- 
er you  know,  but  any  one  acquainted  with  the 
world  would  see  that — gad!  I  scarcely  know 
how  to  put  it — but — fact  is,  that — ^people  would 
scarcely  understand — ^yon  must  excuse  me,  but 
— but  the  position,  Miss  Dacre!"  and  Geoff 
pushed  his  hands  through  his  hair,  and  knew 
that  his  cheeks  were  flaming. 

"  I  see  what  yon  mean,"  said  she,  "and  yon 
are  only  explaining  what  I  have  for  the  last  day 
or  two  felt  myself;  that  the — the  position  must 
be  altered.  But  you  have  so  far  been  my  friend, 
Mr.  Ludlow — ^for  I  suppose  the  preserver  of  one's 
life  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  friend,  at  all  events 
as  one  actuated  by  friendly  motives — that  I  must 
ask  you  to  advise  me  how  to  support  it." 

'*  It  would  be  impossible  to  advise  unless — ^I 
mean,  unless  one  knew,  or  had  some  idea — ^what, 
in  fact,  one  had  been  accustomed  to." 

The  girl  sat  up  on  the  sofa,  and  this  time 
looked  him  steadily  in  the  face  for  a  minute  or 
80.  Then  she  said,  in  a  calm,  unbroken  voice, 
'*  You  are  coming  to  what  I  knew  must  arise, 
to  what  is  always  asked,  but  what  I  hitherto 
have  always  refused  to  tell.  Yon,  however,  have 
a  claim  to  know — ^what  I  suppose  people  would 
call  my  history."  Her  thin  lips  were  tightly 
pressed  and  her  nostrils  curved  in  scorn  as  she 
said  these  words.  Geoffrey  marked  the  change, 
and  spoke  out  at  once,  all  his  usual  hesitation 
succumbing  before  his  earnestness  of  purpose. 

"I  have  asked  nothing,"  said  he ;  " please  to 
remember  that ;  and  further,  I  wish  to  hear  no- 
thing. You  are  my  guest  for  so  long  as  it  pleas- 
es you  to  remain  in  that  position.  When  you 
wish  to  go  you  will  do  so,  regretted  but  certain- 
ly unquestioned."  If  Geoffrey  Ludlow  ever 
looked  handsome  it  was  at  this  moment.  Ho 
was  a  little  nettled  at  being  suspected  of  patron- 
age, and  the  annoyance  lushed  his  cheek  and 
fired  his  eyes. 

"Then  I  am  to  be  a  kind  of  heroine  of  a 
German  fairytale;  to  appear,  to  sojourn  for  a 
while — then  to  fade  away  and  never  to  be  heard 
of  ever  after,  save  by  the  good  fortune  which  I 
leave  behind  me  to  him  who  had  entertained  an 
angel  unawares.  Not  the  last  part  of  the  story, 
I  fear,  Mr.  Ludlow ;  nor  indeed  any  part  of  it. 
I  have  accepted  your  kindness ;  I  am  grateful — 
God  knows  how  grateful  for  it;  and  now,  being 
strong  again — you  need  not  raise  your  eyebrows ; 
I  am  strong,  am  I  not,  compared  with  the  feeble 
creature  you  found  in  the  streets? — I  will  fade 
away,  leaving  gratitude  and  blessings  behind 
me." 

"But  what  do  you  intend  to  do?" 

"  Ah !  there  you  probe  me  beyond  any  possi- 
bility of  reply.     I  shall—" 

"  I — I  have  a  notion.  Miss  Dacre,  just  come 
upon  me.  It  was  seeing  you  with  your  hair  down 
— at  least,  I  think  it  was — suggested  it ;  but  I'm 
sure  it's  a  good  one.  To  sit,  you  know,  as  a 
model-— of  course  I  mean  your  face,  you  know, 


and  hair,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  so  much  in 
vogue  just  now ;  and  so  many  fellows  would  be 
delighted  to  get  studies  of  you — ^the  pre-Baphael- 
ite  fellows,  you  know ;  and  it  isn't  much — the 
pay,  you  know ;  but  when  one  gets  a  connection 
— and  I'm  sure  that  I  could  recommend — oh, 
no  end  of  fellows."  It  was  not  that  this  was 
rather  a  longer  speech  than  usual  that  made 
Geoffrey  terminate  it  abruptly;  it  was  the  ex- 
pression in  Margaret  Dacre's  gray  eyes. 

"Do  you  think  I  codld  become  a  model,  Mr. 
Ludlow-^at  the  beck  and  call  of  every  man  who 
chose  to  offer  me  so  much  per  hour?  Would 
Tou  wish  to  see  me  thus?"  and  as  she  said  the 
last  words  she  knit  her  brows,  leaning  forward 
and  looking  straight  at  him  under  her  drooping 
lids. 

Geoffrey's  eyes  fell  before  that  peculiar  glance, 
and  he  pushed  his  hands  through  his  hair  in 
sheer  doubtful  desperation. 

"No!"  he  said,  after  a  minute's  pause;  "it 
wouldn't  do.  I  hadn't  thought  of  that.  You 
see,  I — oh,  by  Jove !  another  idea !  You  play  ? 
Yes,  I  knew  you  did  by  the  look  of  your  hands ! 
and  talk  French  and  Gferman,  I  dare  say  ?  Ah, 
I  thought  so!  Well,  you  know,  I  give  lessons 
in  some  capital  families — drawing  and  water- 
color  sketching — and  I'm  constantly  asked  if  I 
know  of  governesses.  Now  what's  to  prevent 
my  recommending  you  ?" 

"What,  indeed?  You  have  known  me  so 
long !  You  are  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
my  capabilities — so  persuaded  of  my  respecta- 
bility!" 

The  curved  lips,  the  petulant  nostril,  the  harsh, 
bitter  voice  again !  Geoff  winced  under  them. 
"  I  think  you  are  a  little  prejudiced,"  he  began. 
"AUttle— " 

"  A  little  nothing  I  Listen,  Mr.  Ludlow.  You 
have  saved  me  from  death,  and  you  are  kind 
enough  to  wish  me,  under  your  auspices,  to  begin 
life  again.  Hear,  first,  what  was  my  former  life. 
Hear  it,  and  then  see  the  soundness  of  your  well- 
intentioned  plans.  My  father  was  an  infantry 
captain,  who  was  killed  in  the  Crimea.  After 
the  news  came  of  his  death,  my  mother's  friends, 
wealthy  tradespeople,  raised  a  subscription  to  pay 
her  an  annuity  of  JC150,  on  condition  of  her  never 
troubling  them  again.  She  accepted  this,  and 
she  and  I  went  to  live  for  cheapness  at  Tenby  in 
Wales.  There  was  no  break  in  my  life  until  two 
years  since,  when  I  was  eighteen  years  old.  Up 
to  that  time,  school,  constant  practice  at  home 
(for  I  determined  to  be  well  educated),  and  at- 
tendance on  my  mother,  an  invalid,  formed  my 
life.  Then  came  the  usual  character — ^wirhout 
which  the  drama  of  woman's  life  is  incomplete — 
a  man !" 

She  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  looked  up  as 
Geoffrey  Ludlow  leaned  forward,  breathing  thick- 
ly through  his  nostrils ;  then  she  continued : 

"  This  one  was  a  soldier,  and  claimed  acquaint, 
ance  with  a  dead  comrade's  widow;  had  his  claim 
allowed,  and  came  to  us  morning,  noon,  and 
night.  A  man  of  the  world,  they  called  him ; 
could  sit  and  talk  with  my  mother  of  her  hus- 
band's virtues  and  still-remembered  name,  and 
press  my  hand,  and  gaze  into  my  eyes,  and  whis- 
per in  my  ear  whenever  her  head  was  turned." 

"And  you?" 

*  *  And  I !     What  would  a  girl  do,  brought  up 
at  a  sleepy  watering-place,  and  seeing,  nobody 
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but  the  curate  or  the  doctor?  I  listened  to  his 
every  word,  I  believed  his  every  look ;  and  when 
he  said  to  me,  *  On  such  a  night  fly  with  me,*  I 
tied  with  him  without  remorse." 

Geoffrey  Ludlo\y  must'have  anticipated  some- 
thing of  this  kind ;  and  yet  when  he  heard  it  he 
dropped  his  head  and  shook  it,  as  though  under 
the  effect  of  a  staggering  blow.  Th^  action  was 
not  unnoticed  by  Margaret. 

'<  Ah,"  said  she,  in  low  tones  and  with  a  sad 
smile,  **I  saw  how  your  schemes  would  melt 
away  before  my  story."  • 

This  time  it  was  his  hand  that  came  out  and 
caught  hers  in  its  grip. 

**  Ah,  wait  until  you  have  heard  the  end,  now 
very  dose  at  hand.  The  old,  old  story :  a  com- 
ing marriage,  which  never  came,  protracted  and 
deferred  now  for  one  excuse,  now  for  another — 
the  fear  of  friends,  the  waiting  for  promotion, 
the — ah,  every  note  in  the  whole  gamut  of  lies! 
And  then—** 

"  Spare  yourself  and  me — I  know  enough  !*' 

"  No ;  hear  it  out  I  It  is  due  to  you,  it  is  due 
to  me.  A  sojourn  in  Italy,  a  sojourn  in  England 
— grad nal  coolness,  final  flight.  But  such  flight! 
One  line  to  say  that  he  waa  mined,  and  would 
not  drag  me  down  in  his  degradation — no  hope 
of  a  future  meeting — no  provision  for  present 
want.  I  lived  for  a  time  by  the  sale  of  what  he 
had  given  me — first  jewels,  then  luxuries,  then 
clothes.  And  then,  just  as  I  dropped  into  death's 
jaws,  you  found  me.** 

"Thank  God  !*'  said  Geofirey,  earnestly,  still 
retaining  the  little  hand  within  his  own ;  **  thank 
God!  I  can  hear  no  more  to-day — ^yes;  one 
thing,  his  name?" 

"His  name,**  said  she,  with  fixed  eyes,  "I 
have  never  mentioned  to  mortal ;  but  to  yon  I 
will  tell  it.    His  name  was  Leonard  Brookficld.  '* 

*  *  Leonard  Brookfield,  *'  repeated  Geoffrey.  *  *  I 
shall  not  forget  it.  Now  adieu  I  We  shall  meet 
to-morrow.** 

He  bowed  over  her  hand  and  pressed  it  to  his 
lips,  then  was  gone ;  but  as  his  figure  passed  the 
window  she  raised  herself  upright,  and  ere  he 
vanished  from  her  sight  from  between  her  com- 
pressed lips  came  the  words,  *' At  last !  at  last !" 


CHAPTER  IX. 

SUNSHINE   IN  THE   SHADE. 

What  is  a  dull  life  ?  In  what  does  the  enjoy- 
ment  of  existence  consist?  It  is  a  comparative 
matter,  after  all,  I  fancy.  A  Londoner,  canter- 
ing homeward  down  the  Bow,  will  lift  his  hat  as 
he  passes  three  horsemen  abreast,  the  middle  one 
of  whom,  comely,  stout,  and  pleasant-looking, 
bows  in  return ;  or,  looking  after  an  olive-color- 
ed brougham  with  a  white  horse,  out  of  the  win- 
dow of  which  looms  a  lined,  leery-looking  face, 
will  say,  '*How  well  Pam  holds  out!'*  and  will 
go  home  to  dinner  without  bestowing  another 
thought  on  the  subject ;  whereas  the  mere  fact 
of  having  seen  the  Prince  of  Wales  or  Lord  Pal- 
merston  would  give  a  countryman  matter  for  re- 
flection and  conversation  for  a  couple  of  days. 
There  are  even  Londoners  who  look  upon  a  per- 
formance of  chamber-music  or  a  visit  to  the  Pol- 
ytechnic Institute  as  an  excitement ;  while  in  a 
provincial  town  to  attend  a  lecture  on  "Mne- 


monics** or  the  dinner  of  the  farmers*  club  is 
the  acme  of  dissipation.  Some  lives  are  passed 
in  such  a  whirl  that  even  the  occasional  advent 
among  their  kindred  of  the  great  date-maker, 
Death,  is  scarcely  noticed ;  others  dwindle  away 
with  such  unvarying  pulsations  that  the  purchase 
of  a  new  bonnet,  the  lameness  of  an  old  horse, 
the  doctor's  visit,  the  curate's  congh,  are  all  duly 
set  down  as  notabilia  worthy  to  be  recorded. 
Who  does  not  reco)leot  the  awe  and  reverence 
with  which  one  regarded  the  Bishop  of  Bospho- 
rus,  when,  a  benevolent  seraph  in  a  wig  (they 
wore  wigs  in  those  days)  and  lawn  sleeves,  he 
arrived  at  the  parish-church  for  the  confirma- 
tion-service ?  It  was  exciting  to  see  him ;  it  was 
almost  too  much  to  hear  his  voice ;  but  now,  if 
you  are  a  member  of  the  Athenseum  Club,  yon 
may  see  him  and  two  or  three  other  prelates 
reading  the  evening  papers,  or  drinking  their 
pint  of  sherry  with  the  joint,  and  speaking  to  the 
waiters  in  voices  akin  to  those  of  ordinary  mor- 
tals ;  may  even  see  him  sitting  next  to  Belmont 
the  poet,  whose  TSoiUght  Musings  so  delighted 
your  youth,  but  whom  you  now  find  to  be  a  fat 
man  with  a  red  face  and  a  tendency  to  jin'owl 
if  there  be  not  enough  schalot  sent  up  with  his 
steak. 

If  there  were  ever  a  man  who  should  have  felt 
the  influence  of  a  dull  life  it  was  Lord  Caterham, 
who  never  repined.  And  yet  it  would  be  difiicult 
to  imagine  any  thing  more  terribly  lonely  than 
was  that  man's  existence.  Dressed  by  his  serv- 
ant, his  breakfast  over,  and  he  wheeled  up  to  his 
library-table,  there  was  the  long  day  before  him ; 
how  was  he  to  get  through  it  ?  Who  would  come 
to  see  him ?  His  father,  perhaps,  for  five  minutes, 
with  a  talk  about  the  leading  topic  treated  of  in 
the  Times,  a  remark  about  the  change  in  the 
weather,  a  hope  that  his  son  would  "  get  out  into 
the  sunshine,**  and  as  speedy  a  departure  as  could 
be  decently  managed.  His  mother  very  rarely, 
and  then  only  for  a  frosty  peck  at  his  cheek,  and 
a  tittered  hope  that  he  was  better.  His  brother 
Lionel,  when  in  town,  when  not  else  engaged, 
when  not  too '^ seedy  tSter  "a  night  of  it" — his 
brother  Lionel,  who  would  throw  himself  into 
an  easy-chair,  and,  kicking  out  his  slippered  feet, 
tell  Caterham  what  a  "rum  fellow"  he,  Lionel, 
thought  him ;  what  a  ** close  file;"  what  a  "  re- 
served, oyster-like  kind  of  a  cove !"  Other  visit- 
ors occasionally.  Algy  Barford,  genial,  jolly, 
and  quaint ;  always  welcome  for  his  bright,  sun- 
shiny face,  his  equable  temper,  his  odd,  salted  re- 
marks on  men  and  things.  A  bustling  apothe- 
cary, with  telescopic  shoulders  and  twinkling  eye- 
lids, who  peered  down  Lord  Caterham's  throat 
like  a  magpie  looking  into  a  bone,  and  who  list- 
ened to  the  wheezings  of  Lord  Caterham's  chest 
with  as  much  intentness  as  a  foreigner  in  the 
Opera-pit  to  the  prayer  in  IMsr  FreischUU,  Two 
or  three  lounging  youths,  fresh  from  school  or 
college,  who  were  pleased  to  go  away  afterward 
and  talk  of  their  having  been  with  him,  partly 
because  he  vas  a  lord,  partly  because  he  was  a 
man  whose  name  was  known  in  town,  and  one 
with  whom  it  was  rather  kudos  to  be  thought  in- 
timate. There  are  people  who,  nnder  such  cir- 
cumstances, would  have  taken  their  servants  into 
their  confidence;  but  Lord  Caterham  was  not 
one  of  these.  Kindly  and  courteous  to  all,  he 
yet  kept  his  servant  at  the  greatest  distance; 
and  the  man  knew  that  to  take^he  slightest  lib- 
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ertj  was  more  than  his  place  was  worth.  There 
were  no  women  to  talk  with  this  exile  from  his 
species ;  there  were  none  on  safficienCly  intimate 
footing  to  call  on  him  and  sit  with  him,  to  talk 
frankly  and  anreserredly  that  pleasant  chatter 
which  gives  ns  the  key-note  to  their  characters ; 
and  for  this  at  least  Lord  and  Lady  Beaaport 
were  nnfeignedly  thankful.  Lord  Beaaport's 
knowledge  of  the  world  told  him  that  there  were 
women  against  whom  his  son's  deformity  and  iso- 
lated state  would  he  no  defense,  to  whom  his  rank 
and  position  would  be  indefinable  attractions,  by 
whom  he  would  probably  be  assailed,  and  with 
whom  he  had  no  chance  of  coping.  Not  bad 
women,  not  intrigantes — such  would  have  set 
forth  their  charms  and  wasted  their  dalliances 
in  yain — ^bnt  clever,  heartless  girls,  brought  up  by 
match-making  mothers,  graduates  in  .the  gfreat 
school  of  life,  skilled  in  the  deft  and  dexterous 
nse  of  all  aggressive  weapons,  unscrupulous  as 
to  the  mode  of  warfare  so  long  as  victory  was 
to  be  the  result  In  preventing  Lord  Caterham 
from  making  the  acquaintance  of  any  such  per- 
sons, Lord  Beauport  took  greater  pains  than  he 
had  ever  bestowed  on  any  thing  in  connection 
with  his  eldest  son^  and,  aided  by  the  astute 
generalship  of  his  wife,  he  had  succeeded  won- 
derfully. 

Only  once  did  there  seem  a  chance  of  an  ene- 
my's scaling  the  walls  and  entering  the  citadel, 
and  then  the  case  was  really  serious.  It  was  at 
an  Eton  and  Harrow  match  at  Lord's  that  Lord 
Caterham  first  saw  Carry  Chesterton.  She  came 
up  hanging  on  the  arm  of  her  brother,  Con  Ches- 
terton, the  gentleman  farmer,  who  had  the  ground 
outside  Homershams,  Lady  Beauport's  family 
place,  and  who  begged  to  present  his  sister  to 
Lord  Caterham,  of  whom  she  had  heard  so  much. 
A  sallow-faced  girl,  with  deep-black  eyes,  arched 
brows,  and  raven  hair  in  broad  bands,  with  a 
high  forehead,  and  a  chiseled  nose,  and  tight, 
thin  lips,  was  Carry  Chesterton ;  and  as  she  bent 
over  Lord  Caterham's  chair  and  expressed  her 
delight  at  the  introduction,  she  shot  a  glance 
that  went  through  Caterham's  eyes,  and  into  his 
very  soul. 

**  She  was  a  poetess,  was  Cany,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing,"  said  honest  Con ;  **  and  had  come 
up  to  town  to  try  and  get  some  of  her  writings 
printed,  you  know,  and  that  sort  of  thing;  and 
vonr  lordship's  reputation  as  a  man  of  taste,  yon 
Know,  and  that  sort  of  thing;  if  you'd  only  look 
at  the  stuff  and  give  your  opinion,  and  that  sort 
of  thing." 

"  That  sort  of  thing,"  t.  e,  the  compulsory  con- 
version into  a  Mecsenas,  Lord  Caterham  had  had 
tried  on  before ;  but  only  in  the  case  of  moon- 
struck men,  never  from  such  a  pair  of  eyes. 
Never  had  he  had  the  request  indorsed  in  such 
a  deep-toned,  thrilling  voice ;  and  so  he  acqui- 
esced, and  a  meeting  was  arranged  for  the  mor- 
row, when  Con  was  to  bring  Carry  to  St.  Bar- 
nabas Square ;  and  that  night  Lord  Caterham 
lay  in  a  pleasant  state  of  fevered  excitement, 
thinking  of  his  expected  visitor.  Carry  came 
next  day,  but  not  Con.  Con  had  some  arrange- 
ments to  make  about  that  dreadful  yeomanry 
which  took  up  so  much  of  his  time,  to  see  Major 
Latchford  or  Lord  Spurrier,  the  colonel,  and  ar- 
range about  their  horrid  evolutions ;  but  Carry 
came,  and  brought  her  manuscript  book  of  po- 
ems.   Would  she  read  them  ?    She  could,  and 


did,  in  a  deep,  low,  tratumte  voice,  with  wonderful 
art  and  pathos,  illustrating  them  with  elevations 
of  her  thick  brows  and  with  fervid  glances  from 
her  black  eyes.  They  were  above  the  average  of 
women's  verse ;  had  nothing  namby-pamby  in 
them,  and  were  not  merely  flowing  and  musical, 
but  strong  and  fervid ;  they  were  full  of  passion, 
which  was  jiot  merely  a  Byronic  refrain,  but  had 
a  warmth  and  novelty  of  its  own.  Lord  Cater- 
ham was  charmed  with  the  verses,  was  charmed 
with  the  writer ;  he  might  suggest  certain  im- 
provements in  them,  none  in  her.  He  pointed 
out  certain  lines  which  might  be  altered  ;  and  as 
he  pointed  them  out  their  hands  met,  touched 
but  for  an  instant,  and  on  looking  np  his  eyes 
lost  themselves  in  hers. 

Ah,  those  hand-touches  and  eye-glances !  The 
oldest  worldling  has  some  pleasure  in  them  yet, 
and  can  recall  the  wild  ecstatic  thrill  which  ran 
through  him  when  he  first  experienced  them  in 
his  salad-days.  But  we  can  conceive  nothing  of 
their  effect  on  a  man  who^  under  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, had  lived  a  reserved,  self-contained 
life  until  five-and-twenty  years  of  age— a  man 
with  keen  imagination  and  warm  passions,  who 
had  *' never  felt  the  kiss  of  love,  nor  maiden's 
hand  in  his,"  until  his  whole  being  glowed  and 
tingled  under  the  fluttering  touch  of  Cany  Ches- 
terton's lithe  fingers,  and  in  the  fiery  gaze  of  her 
black  eyes.  She  came  again  and  again;  and 
after  every  visit  Lord  Caterham's  passion  in. 
creased.  She  was  a  clever  woman  with  a  pur- 
pose, to  the  fulfillment  of  which  her  every  word, 
her  every  action  tended.  Softly,  delicately,  and 
with  the  greatest  Jinesee,  she  held  up  to  him 
the  blank  dreariness  of  his  life,  and  showed  him 
how  it  might  be  cheered  and  consoled.  In  a 
pitying  rather  than  an  accusing  spirit,  she  point- 
ed out  the  shortcomings  of  his  own  relatives, 
and  indicated  how,  to  a  person  in  his  position, 
there  could  be  but  one  who  should  be  all  in  all. 
This  was  all  done  with  the  utmost  tact  and  refine- 
ment; a  sharp  word,  an  appeairance  of  eager- 
ness, the  slightest  showing  of  the  cards,  and  the 
game  would  have  been  spoiled ;  but  Carry  Ches- 
terton knew  her  work,  and  did  it  well.  She 
had  been  duly  presented  by  Lord  Caterham  to 
his  father  and  mother,  and  had  duly  evoked  first 
their  suspicion,  then  their  rage.  At  first  it  was 
thought  that  by  short,  resolute  measures  the  evil 
might  be  got  rid  of.  So  Lord  Beauport  spoke 
seriously  to  his  son,  and  Lady  Beauport  spoke 
wamingly ;  but  all  in  vain.  For  the  first  time 
in  his  life  Lord  Caterham  rebelled,  and  in  his 
rebellion  spoke  his  mind ;  and  in  speaking  his 
mind  he  poured  forth  all  that  bitterness  of  spirit 
which  had  been  collecting  and  fermenting  so 
long.  To  the  crippled  man's  heart-wrung  wail 
of  contempt  and  neglect,  to  his  passionate  ap- 
peal for  some  one  to  love  and  to  be  loved  by, 
the  parents  had  no  reply.  They  knew  that  ho 
had  bitter  tanse  for  complaint ;  but  they  also 
knew  that  he  was  now  in  pursuit  of  a  shadow ; 
that  he  was  about  to  assuage  his  thirst  for  love 
with  Dead-Sea  apples;  that  the  '*set  gray  life 
and  apathetic  end"  were  better  than  the  wild, 
fierce  conflict  and  the  wanning  of  a  riper  in  the 
fires  of  one's  heart.  Lady  Beauport  read  Carry 
Chesterton  like  a  book — saw  her  ends  and  aims, 
and  told  Lord  Caterham  plainly  what  they  were. 
"  This  girl  is  attracted  by  your  title  and  position, 
Caterham— nothing  else,  "  she  said,  in  her  hard, 
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drjToice ;  "  and  the  natural  result  has  ensned.** 
Bat  that  yoice  "had  never  been  softened  by  any 
infusion  of  maternal  love.  Her  opinions  had  no 
weight  with  her  son.  He  made  no  answer,  and 
the  subject  dropped. 

Lionel  Brakespere,  duly  apprised  hy  his  mo- 
ther of  what  was  going  on,  and  urged  to  put  a 
stop  to  it,  took  his  turn  at  his  brother,  and  spoke 
with  his  usual  mess-room  frankness,  and  in  his 
usual  engaging  language.  **  Every  body*  knew 
Carry  Chesterton,"  he  said ;  "all  the  fellows  at 
the  Rag  knew  her — at  least  all  who*d  b^en  quar- 
tered in  the  neighborhood  of  Flockborough, 
where  she  was  a  regular  garrison  hack,  and  had 
been  engaged  to  Spoonbill,  of  the  18th  Hussars, 
and  jilted  by  Slummer,  of  the  160  Rifles,  and 
was  as  well  known  as  the  town-dock,  by  Jove  I 
and  Caterham  wa^  a  flat  and  a  spoon,  and  he*d 
be  dashed  if  he'd  see  the  family  degraded ;  and 
I  say,  why  the  doose  didn't  Caterham  listen  to 
reason !"  So  far  Captain  the  Honorable  Lionel 
Brakespere ;  who,  utterly  failing  in  his  purpose 
nnd  intent,  and  having  any  further  access  to 
Lord  Caterham's  rooms  strictly  denied  him  by 
Lord  Caterham's  orders,  songht  out  Agly  Bar- 
ford,  and  confided  to  him  the  whole  story,  and 
'*put  him  on"  to  save  the  fam'ly  credit,  and 
stop  Caterham's  rediklons  'fatnation. 

Now  if  the  infatuation  in  question  had  been 
legitimate,  and  likely  to  lead  to  good  results, 
Algy  Barford  would  have  been  the  very  last  man 
on  earth  to  attempt  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  or  to  in- 
terfere in  any  way  save  for  its  advancement. 
But  this  airy,  laughing  philosopher,  with  all  his 
opparent  carelessness,  was  a^man  of  the  world 
and  a  shrewd  reader  of  human  character ;  and 
he  had  made  certain  inquiries,  the  result  of  which 
proved  that  Carry  Chesterton  was,  if  not  all  that 
Lionel  Brakespere  had  made  her  out,  at  all 
events  a  heartless  coquette  and  fortune-huntress, 
always  rising  at  the  largest  fly.  Quite  recently 
jilted  by  that  charming  creature.  Captain  Slum- 
mer, of  the  Rifles,  she  had  been  heard  to  de- 
clare she  would  not  merely  retrieve  the  position 
hereby  lost,'  but  achieve  a  much  greater  one ; 
and  she  had  been  weak  enough  to  boast  of  her 
influence  over  Lord  Caterham,  and  her  determ- 
ination to  marry  him  in  spite  of  all  his  family's 
opposition.  Then  Algy  Barford  joined  the  ranks 
of  the  conspirators,  and  brought  his  thoroughly 
practical  worldly  knowledge  to  their  camp.  It 
was  at  a  council  held  in  Lady  Beanport's  boudoir 
that  he  first  spoke  on  the  subject,  his  face  radi- 
ant with  good  humor,  his  teeth  gleaming  in  the 
light,  and  his  attention  impartially  divided  be- 
tween the  matter  under  discussion  and  the  vaga- 
ries of  a  big  rough  terrier  which  accompanied 
him  every  where. 

"  You  must  pardon  me,  dear  Lady  Beanport," 
sud  he;  '*but  you've  all  been  harking  forward 
on  the  wrong  scent.  Down,  Tinker !  Don't  let 
him  jump  on  your  mother,  Lionel ;  his  fleas,  give 
you  my  honor,  big  as  lobsters !— on  the  wrong 
scent  I  Dear  old  Caterham !  best  fellow  in  the 
world;  but  frets  at  the  curb,  don't  you  know? 
Put  him  a  couple  of  links  higher  up  than  usual, 
and  he  rides  rusty  and  jibe— jibs,  by  Jove !  And 
that's  what  you've  been  doing  now.  Dear  old 
Caterham  I  not  much  to  amuse  him  in  life,  don't 
you  know?  goes  on  like  a  blessed  old  martyr; 
but  at  last  finds  something  which  he  likes,  and 
you  don't.    Quite  right,  dear  Lady  Beauport; 


/  see  it  fast  enough,  because  I'm  an  old  lad,  and 
have  seen  men  and  cities ;  but  dear  Caterham, 
who  is  all  milk,  and  rusks,  and  green  pease,  and 
every  thing  that  is  innocent,  don't  you  know  ? 
don't  see  it  at  all.  And  then  you  try  to  shake 
him  by  the  shoillder  and  rouse  him  out  of  his 
dream,  and  tell  him  that  he's  not  in  faiiy-land, 
not  in  Aladdin*s  palace,  not  in  a  two-pair  back 
in  Craven  Street,  Strand.  Great  mistake  that, 
Lionel,  dear  boy.  Dear  Lady  Beauport,  surely 
your  experience  teaches  yon  that  it  is  a  great 
mistake  to  cross  a  person  when  they're  in  that 
state?" 

"But,  Mr.  Barford,  what  is  to  be  done?" 

*'Fut  the  helm  about,  Lady  Beauport,  and — 
Tinker  I  yon  atrocious  desperado,  you  shameless 
caitiff!  will  yon  get  down  ? — put  the  helm  abont, 
and  try  the  other  tack.  We've  failed  with  dear 
old  Caterham :  now  let's  try  the  lady.  Caterham 
is  the  biggest  fish  she's  seen  yet ;  but  my  notion 
is  that  if  a  perch  came  in  her  way,  and  seemed 
likely  to  bite,  she'd  forget  she'd  ever  seen  a  gud- 
geon. Now  my  brother  Windermere  came  to 
town  last  week,  and  he's  an  earl,  you  know,  and 
just  the  sort  of  fellow  who  likes  nothing  so  much 
as  a  flirtation,  and  is  all  the  time  thnnderingly 
well  able  to  take  care  of  himself.  I  think  if  Miss 
Chesterton  were  introduced  to  Windermere  she'd 
soon  drop  poor  dear  Caterham." 

Both  Lionel  and  his  mother  agreed  in  this 
notion,  and  an  early  opportunity  was  taken  for 
the  presentation  of  Lord  Windermere  to  Miss 
Chesterton.  An  acknowledged  parti;  a  man  of 
thews  and  sinews ;  frank,  generous,  and  affable : 
apparently  candid  and  unsuspecting  in  the  high- 
est degree,  he  seemed  the  very  prize  for  which 
that  accomplished  fortune-huntress  had  long 
been  waiting ;  and  forgetting  the  old  fable  of  the 
shadow  and  the  substance,  she  at  once  turned  a 
decided  cold  shoulder  upon  poor  Lord  Caterham, 
ceased  visiting  him,  showed  him  no  more  poetry, 
and  within  a  week  of  her  making  Lord  Winder- 
mere's acquaintance  cut  her  old  friend  dead  in 
Kensington  Gardens,  whither  he  had  been  wheel- 
ed in  the  hope  of  seeing  her.  Ah,  in  how  few 
weeks,  having  discovered  the  sandy  foundation 
on  which  she  had  been  building,  did  she  come 
back,  crouching  and  fawning  and  trying  all  the 
old  devices,  to  find  the  fire  faded  out  of  Cater- 
ham's eyes  and  the  hope  out  of  his  breast,  and 
the  prospect  of  any  love  or  companionship  as 
distant  from  him  as  ever ! 

Yes,  that  was  Lord  Caterham's  one  experience 
of  love ;  and  after  its  lame  and  impotent  conclu- 
sion he  determined  he  would  never  have  another. 
We  have  all  of  us  determined  that  in  our  time ; 
but  feie  of  us  have  kept  to  our  resolution  so  rig- 
idly as  did  Lord  Caterham,  possibly  because  op- 
portunities have  not  been  so  wanting  to  us  as  to 
him.  It  is  all  that  horrible  opportunity  which 
saps  our  strongest  resolutions;  it  is  the  close 
proximity  of  the  magnum  of  **  something  special" 
in  claret  which  leads  to  the  big  drink ;  it  is  the 
shaded  walk,  and  the  setting  sun  behind  the  deep 
bank  of  purple  clouds,  and  the  solemn  stillness, 
and  the  upturned  eyes,  and  the  provoking  mouth, 
which  lead  to  all  sorts  of  horrible  mistakes.  Op- 
portunity after  the  Chesterton  etcapade  was  de- 
nied to  Lord  Caterham  both  by  himself  and  his 
parents.  He  shut  himself  up  in  solitude :  he 
would  see  no  one  save  the  apothecary  and  Algy 
Barford,  who  indeed  came  constantly,  feeling  all 
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the  while  horribly  treacherous  and  shamefaced. 
And  then  by  degrees — by  that  blessed  process  of 
Time  against  which  we  rail  so  mnch,  bat  which 
is  so  beneficial,  of  Time  the  anodyne  and  com- 
forter, he  fell  back  into  his  old  ways  of  life ;  and 
all  that  little  storm  and  commotion  was  as  though 
it  had  never  been.  It  left  no  marks  of  its  fuiy 
on  Caterham;  he  kept  no  relics  of  its  bright 
burning  days :  all  letters  had  been  destroyed. 
There  was  not  a  glove  nor  a  flower  in  his  draw- 
ers— ^nothing  for  him  to  muse  and  shake  his  head 
over.  So  soon  as  bis'passion  had  spent  itself — 
so  Boon  as  he  could  look  calmly  upon  the  doings 
of  the  few  previous  months,  he  saw  how  unwor- 
thy they  had  been,  and  blotted  them  from  his 
memory  forever. 

So  until  Annie  Maurice  had  come  to  take  up 
her  position  as  bis  mother's  companion  Lord 
Caterham  had  been  entirely  without  female  so- 
ciety, and  since  her  advent  he  had  first  learned 
the  advantages  of  associating  with  a  pure,  genu- 
ine, healthy  woman.  Like  Carry  Chesterton, 
she  seemed  to  take  to  the  crippled  man  from  her 
first  introduction  to  him,  but  ah,  bow  unlike 
that  siren  did  sweet  Annie  Maurice  show  her  re- 
gard !  There  was  no  more  romance  in  her  com- 
position, so  she  would  have  told  you  herself,  than 
in  the  statue  at  Charing  Cross ;  no  eyebrow  ele- 
vations, no  glances,  no  palpable  demonstrations 
of  interest.  In  quite  a  household  and  domestic 
manner  did  this  good  fairy  discharge  her  duties. 
She  was  not  the  Elf,  the  Wili,  the  Giselle,  in 
book-muslin  and  star-sprent  hair;  she  was  the 
ordinary  <* Brownie,"  the  honest  Troll,  which 
shows  ics  presence  in  help  rather  than  ornament. 
Ever  since  Miss  Maurice  had  been  kn  inmate 
of  the  house  in  Barnabas  Square  Caterham's 
books  had  been  dusted,  his  books  and  papers  ar- 
ranged, his  diurnal  calendar  set,  his  desk  fresh- 
ened with  a  gloss  of  newly-gathered  flowers. 
Never  before  had  his  personal  wants  been  so 
readily  understood,  so  deftly  attended  to.  No 
one  smoothed  his  pillows  so  softly,  wheeled  his 
chaur  so  easily,  his  every  look  so  quickly  compre- 
hended. To  all  that  dreary  household  Annie 
Maurice  was  a  sunbeam ,-  but  on  no  one  did  she 
shine  so  brightly  as  on  that  darkened  spirit  The 
Earl  felt  the  beaming  influence  of  her  bright  na^ 
ture ;  the  Countess  could  not  deny  her  meed  of 
respect  to  one  who  was  always  "  in  her  place  ;** 
the  servants,  horribly  tenacious  of  interference, 
could  find  no  fault  with  Miss  Maurice ;  but  to 
none  appeared  she  in  so  bright  a  light  as  to  Lord 
Caterham. 

It  was  the  morning  after  the  reeeipt  of  the  let- 
ter which  Algy  Baiford  had  left  with  him,  and 
which  had  seemingly  so  much  upset  him,  that 
Caterham  was  sitting  in  his  room,  his  hands  clasp- 
ed idly  before  him,  his  looks  bent,  not  on  the  book 
lying  open  on  the  desk,  but  on  the  vacant  space 
nsyond  it  So  delicately  constituted  was  his 
frame  that  any  mental  jar  was  immediately  suc- 
ceeded by  acute  bodily  suffering ;  he  was  hurt 
not  merely  in  spirit  but  in  body ;  the  machinery 
of  his  being  was  shaken  and  put  out  of  gear,  and 
it  took  comparatively  some  length  of  time  for  all 
to  get  into  working  order  again.  The  strain  on 
this  occasion  had  evidently  been  great ;  his  head 
throbbed,  his  eye^  were  surrounded  with  bistre 
rings,  and  the  nervous  tension  of  bis  clasped  fin- 
gers showed  the  unrest  of  his  mind.  Then  came 
a  gentle  tap  on  the  door,  a  sound  apparently  in- 


stantly recognizable,  for  Lord  Caterham  raised  his 
head,  and  bade  the  visitor  '^Come  in."  It  was 
Annie  Maurice.  No  one  else  opened  the  door 
so  quickly  and  closed  it  so  quietly  behind  her ; 
no  one  came  with  so  light  and  yet  so  firm  a  step ; 
no  one  else  would  have  seen  that  the  sun  was 
pouring  in  through  the  window  on  to  the  desk, 
and  would  have  crossed  the  room  and  arranged 
the  blind  before  coming  up  to  the  chair.  Cater- 
ham knew  her  without  raising  his  eyes,  and  had 
said,  '*Ab,  Annie,  dear!"  before  she  reached 
him. 

"  I  feadred  you  were  ill,  my  lord,"  she  began ; 
but  a  deep  growl  from  Caterham  stopped  her. 
<*I  feared  you  were  ill,  Arthur,"  she  then  said ; 
'*you  did  not  show  at  dinner  last  night,  nor  in 
the  evening;  but  I  thought  you  might  be  disin- 
clined for  society — ^the  Gervises  were  here,  you 
know,  and  the  Scrimgeours,  and  I  know  you 
don't  care  for  our  classical  music,  which  is  inva- 
riable on  such  occasions ;  but  I  met  Stevens  on 
the  staircase,  and  he  gave  me  such  a  despond- 
ing account  that  I  really  feared  voU  were  UL" 

*'  Only  a  passing  dull  fit,  Annie ;  only  a  pass- 
ing dull  fit  of  extra  heaviness,  and  consequent 
ly  extra  duration  I  Stevens  is  a  croaker,  yon 
know ;  and.  having,  I  believe,  an  odd  sort  of 
Newfoundland-dog  attachment  to  me,  is  fright- 
ened if  I  have  a  fingerache.  But  I'm  very  glad 
you've  come  in,  Annie,  for  Fm  not  really  very 
bright  even  now,  and  jou  always  help  to  set  me 
straight.  Wdl,  and  how  goes  it  with  you,  young 
lady?" 

"Oh,  very  well,  Arthur,  very  well." 

"You  feel  happier  than  you  did  on  your  first 
coming  among  us  ?  You  feel  as  though  yon  were 
settling  down  into  your  home?" 

"I  should  be  worse  than  foolish  if  I  did  not, 
for  every  one  tries  to  be  kind  to  me." 

"I  did  not  ask  you  for  moral  sentiments,  An- 
nie, I  asked  you  for  facts.  Do  yon  feel  settling 
down  into  your  home  ?"  And  as  Caterham  said 
this  he  shot  a  keen,  scrutinizing  glamce  at  the  girl. 

She  paused  for  a  moment  ere  she  answered, 
and  when  she  spoke  she  looked  at  him  straight 
out  of  her  big  brown  eyes. 

"  Do  I  feel  as  if  I  were  settling  down  into  my 
home,  Arthur  ?  No ;  in  all  honesty,  no.  I  have 
no  home,  as  you  know  well  enough ;  but  I  feel 
that—'* 

"Why  no  home?"  he  interrupted;  "isn't— 
No,  I  understand." 

"  No,  you  do  not  understand ;  and  it  is  for 
that  reason  I  speak.  You  do  not  understand 
me.  Lord — Arthur.  You  have  notions  which  I 
want  to  combat,  and  set  right  at  once,  please.  I 
know  ]ron  have,  for  I've  heard  hints  of  them  in 
something  you've  said  before.  It  all  rises  out  of 
your  genUemanly  and  chivalrous  feeling,  I  know ; 
but,  believe  me,  you're  wrong.  I  fill  the  position 
of  vour  mother's  companion  bene,  and  you  have 
fallen  into  the  conventional  notion  that  I'm  not 
well  treated,  put  upon,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing. 
On  my  honor,  that  is  utterly  wrong.  No  two 
people  could  be  kinder,  after  their  lights,  than 
Loid  and  Lady  Beauport  are  to  me.  Of  your 
own  conduct  I  need  say  no  word.  From  the 
servants  I  have  perfect  respect ;  and  yet — " 

'And  yet?" 

*  Well,  simply  you  chose  the  wrong  word ; 
there's  no  homey  feeling  about  it,  and  I  should 
be  false  were  I  to  pretei^  there-were."    -, 
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<*  But  pardon  me  for  thus  pursuing  the  sub- 
ject into  detail — my  interest  in  you  must  be  my 
excuse — what  *  homey  feeling/  as  you  call  it, 
had  you  at  Eicksborough  Vicarage,  whence  yon 
came  to  ns?  The  people  there  are  no  closer 
blood-relations  than  we  are ;  nor  did  they,  as  far 
as  I  know — " 

"  Nor  did  they  try  more  to  make  me  happy. 
No,  indeed !  they  could  not  have  tried  more  in 
that  way  than  you  do.  But  I  was  much  youn- 
ger when  I  first  went  there,  Arthur — quite  a  lit- 
tle child — and  had  all  sorts  of  childish  reminis- 
cences of  cow-milking,  and  hay-making,  and 
harvest-homes,  and  all  kinds  of  ruralities,  with 
that  great  balloon-shaped  shadow  of  St.  FauPs 
ever  present  on  the  horizon,  keeping  watch  over 
the  City,  where  dear  old  Uncle  Frank  told  me  I 
should  have  t^  get  my  living  after  he  was  gone. 
Its  home-influence  gained  on  me  even  from  the 
sorrow  which  I  saw  and  partook  of  in  it ;  from 
the  sight  of  my  aunt's  death-bed  and  my  uncle's 
meek  resignation  overcoming  his  desperate  grief; 
from  the  holy  comfort  inspired  in  him  by  the 
discharge  of  his  holy  calling;  by  the  respect 
and  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  all  around, 
and  which  was  never  so  much  shown  as  when  he 
wanted  it  most  acutely.  These  things,  among 
many  others,  made  that  place  home  to  me." 

''Yes,"  said  Lord  Caterham,  in  a  harah,  dry 
voice;  *'I  understand  easily  enough.  After 
such  innocence  and  goodness  I  can  fully  compre- 
hend what  it  must  be  to  yon  to  read  blue-books 
to  my  father,  to  listen  to  my  mother's/oc^e  non- 
sense about  balls,  operas,  and  dresses,  or  to  at- 
tend to  the  hypochondriacal  fancies  of  a  valetudi- 
narian like  myself — ** 

''Lord  Caterham!  I  don't  think  that  even 
yon  have  a  right  to  insult  me  in  this  way  1" 

**Even  I!  thank  you  for  the  compliment; 
which  implies — Bah  !  what  a  brute  I  am !  You'll 
forgive  me,  Annie,  wotft  you?  Fm  horribly 
hipped  and  low.  I've  not  been  out  for  two  days, 
and  the  mere  fact  of  being  a  prisoner  to  the  house 
always  fills  my  veins  with  bile  instead  of  blood. 
Ah,  yon  won't  keep  that  knit  brow  and  those 
tightened  lips  any  longer,  will  you?  No  one 
sees  more  plainly  than  I  do  that  your  life  here 
wants  certain — ** 

♦'  Pray  say  no  more,  I — '* 

"  Ah,  Annie,  for  Heaven's  sake  don't  pursue 
this  miserable  growl  of  mine.  Have  some  pity 
for  my  ill-health.  Bnt  I  want  to  see  you  with 
as  many  surroundings  natural  to  ^our  age  and 
taste  as  we  can  find  in  this — hospital.  There's 
music :  you  play  and  sing  very  sweetly ;  but  you 
can't — ^I  know  you  can't — sit  down  with  any 
ease  or  comfort  to  that  great  furniture-van  of  a 
grand -piano  in  that  gaunt  drawing-room ;  that's 
only  fit  for  those  long-haired  foreigners  who  let 
off  their  fire-works  on  Lady  Beanport's  reception- 
nights.  You«4nust  have  a  gooa  piano  of  your 
own,  in  your  own  room  or  here,  or  somewhere 
where  you  can  practice  quietly.  FU  see  about 
that.'  And  drawing— for  you  have  a  great  natu- 
ral talent  for  that ;  but  yon  should  have  some 
lessons:  you  must  keep  it  up;  yoa  must  have 
a  master.  There's  a  man  goes  to  Lady  Lil- 
ford's,  a  capital  fellow,  whom  I  know ;  you  must 
have  him.    What's  his  name  ?    Ludlow — " 

"What,  Geoflfrey  Ludlow!  dear  old  Geoff"! 
He  used  to  be  papa's  greatest  friend  when  we 
were  at  WlUesden,  yoa  know — and  before  that 


dreadful  bankrnptcy,  you  know,  Mr.  Ludlow  was 
always  there.  I've  sat  on  his  knee  a  thousand 
times ;  and  he  used  to  sketch  me,  and  call  me 
hb  little  elf.  Oh  yes,  dear  Arthur,  I  should  like 
that — I  should  like  to  have  lessons  from  Mr. 
Ludlow !  I  should  so  like  to  see  him  again !" 

"  Well,  Annie,  you  shall.  I'll  get  his  address 
from  the  Lilfords,  and  write  to  him,  and  settle 
about  his  coming.  And  now,  Annie,  leave  me, 
dear ;  I*m  a  little  tired,  and  want  rest.** 

He  was  tired,  and  wanted  rest;  but  he  did 
not  get  it  just  then.  Long  after  Annie  left  the 
room  he  sat  pondering,  pondering,  with  a  strange 
feeling  for  which  he  himself  could  not  aocoont, 
but  which  had  its  key-note  in  this :  How  strong- 
ly she  spoke  of  the  man  Ludlow ;  how  he  dis- 
liked her  earnestness  on  the  subject;  and  what 
would  he  not  have  given  could  he  have  thought 
she  would  have  spoken  so  strongly  of  him. 


CHAPTER  X. 

TOUR    WILLIAM. 

When  you  feel  yourself  gradually  becoming 
enthralled,  falling  a  victim  to  a  fascination  all- 
potent,  but  scarcely  all-satisfactory,  be  it  melan- 
choly, or  gambling,  or  drink,  or  love,  there  is 
nothing  so  counteracting  to  the  horrible  in^uence 
as  to  brace  your  nerves  together,  and  go  in  for  a 
grand  spell  of  work.  That  remedy  is  always 
efficacious,  of  course.  It  never  fails,  as  Geofifrey 
Ludlow  knew  very  well ;  and  that  was  the  rea- 
son why,  on  the  morning  after  his  last  described 
interview  with  Margaret  Dacre,  he  dragged  out 
from  behind  a  screen,  where  it  had  been  turned 
with  its  face  to  the  wall,  his  half-finished  pic- 
ture intended  for  the  Academy,  and  commenced 
working  on  it  with  wonderful  earnestness.  It 
was  a  large  canvas  with  three  principal  figures : 
a  young  man,  a  "swell"  of  modem  days,  turn- 
ing away  from  the  bold  and  eager  glances  of  a 
somewhat  brazen  coquette,  and  suddenly  struck 
by  the  modest,  bashful  beauty  of  a  girl  of  the 
governess  order  seated  at  a  piano.  "  Scylla  and 
Charybdis"  GreoiF  had  intended  calling  it,  with 
the  usual  InddU  in,  etc.,  motto ;  and  when  the 
idea  first  stmck  him  he  had  taken  pains  with 
his  composition,  had  sketched  his  figures  care- 
fully, and  had  painted  in  the  flirt  and  the  man 
very  sucoessfully.  The  governess  had  as  yet 
been  a  failure;  he  had  had  no  ideal  to  work 
from ;  the  model  who  had  sat  to  him  was  a  lit- 
tle coarse  and  .clumsy ;  and  irritated  at  not  be- 
ing able  to  cany  out  bis  notion,  he  had  put  the 
picture  by.  But  he  now  felt  that  work  was  re- 
quired of  him,  not  merely  as  a  distraction  from 
thought,  but  as  an  absolute  duty  which  he  owed 
to  himself;  and  as  this  was  a  subject  likely  to 
be  appreciated  by  Mr.  StompfT  he  determined 
to  work  at  it  again,  and  to  have  it  ready  for 
submission  to  the  Hanging-Committee  of  the 
Academy.  He  boggled  over  it  a  little  at  first ; 
he  smoked  two  pipea^  staring  at  the  canvas,  oc- 
casionally shading  his  eyes  with  one  hand,  and 
waving  the  other  in  a  dreamy  possessed  manner 
in  front  of  him.  Then  he  took  up  a  brush  and 
began  to  lay  on  a  bit  of  color,  stepping  back 
from  time  to  time  to  note  the  effect ;  and  then 
the  spirit  came  upon  him,  and  he  went  to  work 
with  all  his  soul.  ^-^  ^ 
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What  a  gift  is  that  of  the  painter,  whose  whole 
story  can  be  read  at  one  glance,  who  pats  what 
we  require  three  thick  volumes  to  narrate  into  a 
few  feet  of  canvas,  who  with  one  touch  of  his 
brush  gives  an  expression  which  we  pen-and-ink 
workers  should  take  pages  to  convey,  and  even 
then  could  never  hope  to  do  it  half  so  happily ! — 
who  sees  his  work  grow  beneath  his  hand,  and 
can  himself  judge  of  its  effect  on  others ;  who 
can  sit  with  his  pipe  in  his  mouth  and  chirp 
away  merrily  to  his  friend,  the  while  his  right 
hand  is  gaining  him  wealth  and  honor  and  fame ! 

The  spirit  was  on  Geoffrey  Lndlow,  and  the 
result  came  out  splendidly.  He  hoped  to  %ain 
a  good  place  on  the  Academy  walls ;  he  hoped  to 
do  justice  to  the  commissions  which  Mr.  Stompff 
had  given  him ;  but  there  was  something  beyond 
these  two  incentives  which  spurred  his  industry 
and  nerved  his  touch.  After  all  his  previous 
failures,  it  seemed  as  though  Scylla  the  governess 
would  have  the  best  of  it  at  last  Chaiybdis  was 
a  splendid  creature,  a  bold,  black-eyed,  raven- 
haired  charmer,  with  her  hair  falling  in  thick 
masses  over  her  shoulders,  and  with  a  gorgeous 
passion-flower  hanging  voluptuously  among  her 
tresses ;  a  goddess  among  big  Guardsmen,  who 
would  sit  and  suck  their  yellow  mustaches  and 
express  their  admiration  in  fragmentary  ejacu- 
lations, or  among  youths  from  the  Universities, 
with  fluff  instead  of  hair,  and  blushes  in  place  of 
aplomb.  Bat  in  his  later  work  the  artist's  heart 
seemed  to  have  gone  with  Scylla,  who  was  to  her 
rival  as  is  a  proof  after  Sir  Joshua  to  a  French 
print,  as  a  glass  of  Amontillado  to  a  petit  verre 
of  Chartreuse — a  slight,  delicate  creature,  with 
violet  eyes  and  pallid  complexion,  and  deep-red 
hair  brought  down  in  thick  braids,  and  tucked 
away  behind  such  dainty  little  ears ;  her  modest 
gray  dress  contrasting,  in  its  quaker-like  simplic- 
ity, with  the  briUiant-hued  robe  and  rich  laces 
of  her  rival  His  morning's  work  must  have 
been  successful,  for — ^rare  thing  with  him — Geoff 
himself  was  pleased  with  it.  No  doubt  of  the  in- 
spiration now;  he  tried  to  deny  it  to  himself,  but 
could  not — the  likeness  came  out  so  wonderfully. 
So  he  gave  way  to  the  charm ;  and  as  he  sat  he- 
fore  the  canvas,  thoughtfully  gazing  at  it,  he  let 
his  imagination  run  riot,  and  gave  his  pleasant 
memories  full  play. 

He  had  worked  well  and  manfully,  and  had 
tolerably  satisfied  himself,  and  was  sitting  rest- 
ing, looking  at  what  he  had  done,  and  thinking 
over  what  had  prompted  his  work,  when  there 
came  a  tap  at  the  door,  and  his  sister  Til  crept 
noiselessly  in.  She  entered  sofUy,  as  was  her 
wont  when  her  brother  was  engaged,  and  took 
up  her  position  behind  him.  But  Miss  Til  was 
demonstrative  by  nature,  and  after  a  minute's 
glance  could  not  contain  herself. 

<*0h,  yon  dear  old  Geoff,  that  is  charming! 
Ob,  Geoff,  how  you  have  got  on!  But  I  say, 
Geoff,  the  governess— what  do  you  call  her?  I 
never  can  recollect  those  Latin  names,  or  Greek 
is  it? — ^yon  know,  and  it  does  not  matter;  but 
she  is — ^you  know,  Geoff,  I  know  you  don't  like 
me  to  say  so,  but  I  can't  find  any  other  word — 
she  is  stunning!  Not  that  I  think—I  don't 
know,  you  know,  of  course,  because  we  don't  mix 
in  that  sort  of  society — not  that — that  I  think 
that  people  who— well,  I  declare,  I  don't  know 
any  other  word  for  them! — ^I  mean  swells — 
would  allow  their  governess  to  have  her  hair 
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done  in  that  style ;  but  she  is  de-licious !  You*ve 
got  a  new  model,  Geoff— at  least  you've  never 
attempted  any  thing  in  that  style  before ;  and  I 
declare  you've  made  a  regular  hit  You  don*t 
speak,  Geoff;  don't  you  like  what  I'm  saying  ?" 

<*  My  dear  child,  you  don't  give  me  the  chance 
of  saying  any  thing.  You  rattle  on  with '  I  know* 
and  'you  know'  and  *  don't  you  know,'  till  I  can 
scarcely  tell  where  I  am.  One  thing  I  do  man- 
age to  glean,  however,  and  that  is  that  you  are 
pleased  with  the  picture,  which  is  the  very  best 
news  that  I  could  have.  For  though  you're  a 
most  horrible  little  rattletrap,  and  tidk  nineteen 
to  the  dozen,  there  is  some  sense  in  what  you 
say,  and  always  a  great  deal  of  truth." 

'*  Specially  when  what  I  say  is  complimentary, 
eh,  Geoff?  Not  that  I  think  I  have  ever  said 
much  in  any  other  strain  to  you.  But  you 
haven*t  told  me  about  your  new  model,  Geoff. 
Where  did  she  come  from  V* 

"My  new  model?" 

"Yes,  yes,  for  the  governess,  you  know. 
That's  new — I  mean  that  hair  and  eyes,  and  all 
that.  You've  never  painted  any  thing  like  that 
before.    Where  did  she  come  from  ?" 

There  wd)'e  few  things  that  Geoffrey  Ludlow 
would  have  kept  from  his  sister,  but  this  was  one 
of  them ;  so  he  merely  said : 

"  Oh,  a  model.  Til,  dear — one  of  the  usual  shil- 
ling-an-hour  victims." 

"  Sent  you  by  Mr.  Charles  Potts,  I  suppose," 
said  Miss  Till,  with  unusual  asperity ;  "sent  you 
for — "  But  here  a  knock  at  the  door  cut  short 
the  young  lady's  remarks.  "  Oh,  but  if  that  is 
Mr.  Potts,"  she  resumed,  "don't  say  a  word 
about  what  I  said  just  now ;  don't,  Geoff,  there's 
a  dear." 

It  was  not  Mr.  Potts  who  responded  to  Geof- 
frey Ludlow's  "Come  in."  It  was  Mr.  Bow- 
ker's  head  which  was  thrust  through  the  small 
space  made  by  the  opening  of  the  door ;  and  it 
was  Mr.  Bowker's  deep  voice  which  exclaimed :  • 

"  Engaged,  eh  ?  Your  William  will  look  in 
again." 

But  Til,  with  whom  Mr.  Bowker  was  a  special 
favorite,  from  his  strange  unconventional  man- 
ners and  rough  bonhomiej  called  out  at  once : 
"Mr.  Bowker,  it's  only  I— Geoff's  sister  Til;" 
and  Geoff  himself  roaring  out  that "  Bowker  was 
growing  modest  in  his  old  age,"  that  gentleman 
was  persuaded  to  come  in ;  and  closing  the  door 
lightly  behind  him  he  went  np  to  the  young  lady, 
and  bending  over  her  hand  made  her  a  bow  such 
as  any  preux  chevaHer  might  have  envied.  A 
meeting  with  a  lady  was  a  rare  oasis  in  the  des- 
ert of  William  Bowker's  wasted  life ;  but  when- 
ever he  had  the  chance  he  showed  that  he  had 
been  something  more  than  the  mere  pot-wallop- 
ing boon-companion  which  most  men  thought 
him. 

"Geoff's  sister  Til!"  he  repeated,  looking  at 
the  tall,  handsome  girl  before  him — **  Geoff's 
sister  Til !  Ah,  then  it's  perfectly  right  that  I 
should  have  lost  all  my  hair,  and  that  my  beard 
should  be  grizzled,  and  that  I  have  a  general  no- 
tion of  the  omnipresence  of  old  age.  I  was  in- 
clined to  grumble;  but  if  ' Geoff s  sister  Til,' 
who  I  thought  was  still  a  little  child,  is  to  come 
up  and  greet  me  in  this  guise,  I  recant :  Time 
is  right ;  and  vour  William  is  the  only  old  fool 
in  the  matter. '^' 

*  It  is  your  own  fault,  Mr.^wker,  that  you 
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don't  know  the  changes  that  take  place  in  tu. 
Yon  know  we  are  always  glad  to  see  700,  and 
that  mamma  is  always  sencUng  you  messages  by 
Geoff." 

"You  are  all  yery  good,  and — well,  I  sup- 
pose it  is  my  fault ;  let's  say  it  is,  at  all  events. 
What!  going?  There,  you  see  the  effect  my 
presence  has -when  I  come  upon  a  chance  visit." 

" Not  at  all,"  said  Til ;  "I  should  have  gone 
five  minutes  ago  if  you  had  not  come  in.  Til 
make  a  confidant  of  yon,  Mr.  Bowker,  and  let 
you  into  a  secret.  Those  perpetual  irritable  pulk 
at  the  bell  are  the  tradespeople  waiting  for  or- 
ders, and  I  must  go  and  settle  about  dinner  and 
all  sorts  of  things.  Now  good-by.**  She  shook 
hands  with  him,  nodded  brightly  at  her  brother, 
and  was  gone. 

"I'hat's  a  nice  girl,"  said  William  Bowker, 
as  the  door  closed  after  her;  "a  regular  nice 
girl — modest,  lady-like,  and  true ;  none  of  your 
infernal  fal-lal  affectations — ^honest  as  the  day ; 
you  can  see  that  in  her  eyes  and  in  every  word 
she  says.  Where  do  you  keep  your  tobacco  ? 
All  right.  Your  pipes  want  looking  after,  Geoff. 
I've  tried  three,  and  each  is  as  foul^as  a  chim- 
ney. Ah,  this  will  do  at  last;  now  I'm  all 
right,  and  can  look  at  your  work.  H — m  I  that 
seems  good  stuff.  You  must  tone-down  that 
back-ground  a  little,  and  put  a  touch  of  light 
here  and  there  on  the  dress,  which  is  infernally 
heavy  and  Ilamlet-like.  Halloo,  Geoff,  are  you 
going  in  for  the  P.-R.-B.  business?" 

"  Not  I.    What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  this  red-haired  party, 
my  boy  ?  This  is  a  new  style  for  you,  Geoff, 
and  one  which  no  one  would  have  thought  of 
your  taking  up.  You  weren't  brought  up  to  con- 
sider this  the  right  style  of  thing  in  old  Sassoon's 
academy,  Geoff.  If  the  old  boy  could  rise  from 
his  grave,  and  see  his  favorite  pupil  painting  a 
frizzy,  red-haired,  sallow-fnced  woman  as  the 
realization  of  beauty,  I  think  he'd  be  glad  he'd 
been  called  away  before  such  awful  times." 

There  was  a  hesitation  in  Greoffs  voice  and  a 
hollowness  in  his  smile  as  he  answered : 

"P.-B.-B.  nonsense!  Old  Sassoon  couldn't 
teach  every  thing ;  and  as  for  his  ideas  of  beauty, 
look  how  often  he  made  us  paint  Mrs.  S.  and  the 
Miss  S.'s,  who,  Heaven  knows,  were  any  thing 
but  reproductions  of  the  Venus  Calipyge.  The 
simple  question,  as  I  take  it,  is  this — is  the  thing 
a  good  thing  or  a  bad  one  ?    Tell  me  that." 

"Asaworkofart?" 

"  Of  course ;  as  you  see  it  What  else  could 
Imeah?" 

"As  a  work  of  art,  it's  good — ^undeniably 
good,  in  tone,  and  treatment,  and  conception ; 
as  a  work  of  prudence,  it's  infernally  bad." 

Geoff  looked  at  him  sharply  for  a  minute,  and 
William  Bowker,  calmly  puffing  at  his  pipe,  did 
not  shrink  from  his  friend's  glance.  Then,  with 
a  flush,  Geoff  said : 

"  It  strikes  me  that  it  is  as  a  work  of  art  yon 
have  to  regard  it.  As  to  what  you  say  about  a 
work  of  prudence,  you  have  the  advantage  of 
me.     I  don't  understand  you." 

*  *  Don't  you  ?"  said  William.  *  *  I'm  sorry  for 
yon.  What  model  did  you  paint  that  head 
frpm?" 

"From  no  model." 

"From  life?" 

"N-no;  from  memory— from —     Upon  my 


soul,  Bowker,  I  don't  see  what  right  yoa  have  to 
cross-question  me  in  this  way." 

"Don't  you?"  said  Bowker.  "Give  yoor 
William  something  to  drink,  please ;  he  can't 
talk  when  he's  dry.  What  is  that  ?  B.  and  soda. 
Yes,  that'll  do.  Look  here,  Geoffrey  Ludlow, 
when  yon  were  little  more  than  a  boy,  grinding 
away  in  the  Life-School,  and  only  too  pleased  if 
the  visitor  gave  yon  an  encouraging  word,  yonr 
William,  who  is  ten  years  yonr  senior,  had  done 
work  which  made  him  be  looked  npon  as  the 
coming  man.  He  had  the  ball  at  his  foot,  and 
he  luid  merely  to  kick  it  to  send  it  where  he 
chose!  He  does  not  say  this  out  of  brag — jou 
know  it?" 

Geoffrey  Ludlow  inclined  his  head  in  acquies- 
cence. 

"Your  William  didn't  kick  the  ball;  some- 
thing interfered  just  as  his  foot  was  lifted  to  send 
it  flying  to  the  goal — a  woman." 

Again  Geoffrey  Ludlow  nodded  in  acquies- 
cence. 

"  You've  heard  the  story.  Every  body  in  town 
knew  it,  and  each  had  his  peculiar  version ;  but 
I  will  tell  yon  the  whole  truth  myself.  You  don't 
know  how  I  struggled  on  against  that  infatua- 
tion ;  no,  yon  may  think  yon  do,  but  I  am  a 
much  stronger  man  than  yon — am,  or  was — and 
I  saw  what  I  was  losing  by  giving  way.  I  gave 
way.  I  knocked  down  the  whole  fabric  which, 
from  the  time  I  had  had  a  man's  thoughts,  a 
man's  mind,  a  man's  energy  and  power,  I  had 
striven  to  raise.  I  kicked  it  all  down,  as  Alnas- 
char  did  his  basket  of  eggs,  and  almost  as  soon 
found  how  vain  had  been  my  castle-building.  I 
need  scarcely  go  into  detail  with  yon  about  that 
story :  it  was  published  in  the  Sunday  newspapers 
of  the  time ;  it  echoed  in  every  club-room ;  it 
has  remained  lingering  about  art-circles,  and  in 
them  is  doubtless  told  with  great  gusto  at  the 
present  day  should  ever  my  name  be  mentioned. 
I  fell  in  love  with  a  woman  who  was  married  to 
a  man  of  more  than  double  her  age ;  a  woman 
of  education,  taste,  and  refinement ;  of  singular 
beauty,  too— and  that  to  a  young  artist  was  not 
her  least  charm — tied  for  life  to  an  old,  heartless 
scoundrel.  My  passion  for  her  sprang  from  the 
day  of  my  first  seeing  her ;  but  I  choked  it  down. 
I  saw  as  plainly  as  I  see  tb  is  glass  before  me  now 
what  would  be  the  consequence  of  any  absurd 
escapade  on  my  part ;  how  it  would  crush  me, 
how,  infinitely  more,  it  would  drag  her  down. 
I  knew  what  was  working  in  each  of  us ;  and, 
BO  help  me  Heaven !  I  tried  to  spare  us  both.  I 
tried — and  failed,  dismally  enough.  It  was  for 
no  want  of  arguing  with  myself— from  no  want 
of  forethought  of  all  the  consequences  that  might 
ensue.  I  looked  at  all  point-blank ;  for  though  I 
was  young  and  mad  with  passion,  I  loved  that  wo- 
man  so  that  I  could  even  have  crushed  my  own 
selfishness  lest  it  should  be  harm  to  her.  I  could 
have  done  this :  I  did  it  until— until  one  night  I 
saw  a  blue,  livid  mark  on  her  shoulder.  God 
knows  how  many  years  that  is  ago,  but  I  have 
the  whole  scene  before  me  at  this  moment.  It 
was  at  some  fine  ball  (I  went  into  what  is  called 
'  society'  then),  and  we  were  standing  in  a  con- 
servatory when  I  noticed  this  mark.  I  asked 
her  about  it,  and  she  hesitated ;  I  taxed  her 
with  the  truth,  which  she  first  feebly  denied,  then 
admitted.  He  had  struck  her,  the  honnd !  in  a 
fit  of  jealous  rage — ^had  struck  her  with  his  clench- 
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ed  fist!  Even  as  she  told  me  this  I  coald  see 
him  within  a  few  yards  of  us,  pretending  to  be 
rapt  in  conversation,  but  obviously  noting  oar  con- 
dact.  I  suppose  he  guessed  that  she  had  told  me 
of  what  had  occarred.  I  suppose  he  gnessed  it 
from  my  manner  and  the  expression  of  my  face, 
for  a  deadly  pallor  came  over  his  grinning  cheeks ; 
and  as  we  passed  oat  of  the  conservatory  he 
whis]9ered  to  her — not  so  low  but  that  I  caught 
the  words — 'Yon  shall  pay  for  this,  madam — 
yon  shall  pay  for  this?  That  determined  me, 
and  that  night  we  fled.  Give  me  some  more 
brandy  and  soda,  Geoff.  Merely  to  tell  this  sto- 
ry drags  the  heart  out  of  my  breast." 

Geoff  pushed  the  bottle  over  to  his  friend,  and 
after  a  gulp  Bowker  proceeded : 

<*  We  went  to  Spain,  and  remained  there  many 
months ;  and  there  it  was  all  very  well.  That 
slambering  country  is  even  now  bat  little  haunt- 
ed by  your  infernal  British  tourist;  but  then 
scarcely  any  Englishman  came  there.  Such  as 
we  came  across  were  all  bachelors,  your  fine  lady 
can't  stand  the  mule-traveling  and  the  roughing 
it  in  the  posadas ;  and  they  ^ther  had  not  heard 
the  story  or  didn't  see  the  propriety  of  standing 
on  any  squeamishness,  more  especially  when  the 
acquaintance  was  all  to  their  advantage,  and  we 
got  on  capitally.  Nelly  had  seen  nothing,  poor 
child,  having  left  school  to  be  married ;  and  all 
the  travel,  and  the  picturesque  old  towns,  and 
the  peasantry,  and  the  Alhambra,  and  all  the 
rest  of  it,  made  a  sort  of  romantic  dream  for  her. 
But  then  old  Van  den  Bosch  got  his  divorce  ,- 
and  so  soon  as  I  had  heard  of  that,  like  a  mad- 
man as  I  was,  I  determined  to  come  back  to 
England.  The  money  was  running  short,  to  be 
sure ;  but  I  had  made  no  end  of  sketches,  and  I 
might  have  86nt  them  over  and  sold  them ;  but 
I  wanted  to  get  back.  A  man  can't  live  on  love 
alone ;  and  I  wanted  to  be  among  my  old  set 
again,  for  the  old  gossip  and  the  old  oomara- 
£rie;  and  so  back  we  came.  I  took  a  little 
place  out  at  Ealing,  and  then  I  went  into  the 
old  haunts  and  saw  the  old  fellows,  and — ^for  the 
first  time — so  help  me  Heaven !  for  the  first  time 
I  saw  what  I  had  done.  They  cut  me.  Sir,  right 
and  left!  There  were  some  of  them — ^black- 
guards  who  would  have  hobnobbed  with  Green- 
acre  if  he'd  stood  the  drink — who  accepted  my 
invitations,  and  came  Sunday  after  Sunday,  and 
would  have  eaten  and  drunk  me  out  of  house 
and  home  if  I'd  have  stood  it;  but  the  best — 
the  fellows  I  really  cared  about — pretty  generally 
gave  me  the  cold  shoulder.  Some  of  them  had 
married  during  my  absence,  and  of  course  they 
couldn't  come;  others  were  making  their  way 
in  their  art,  working  under  the  patronage  of  big 
swells  in  the  Academy,  and  hoping  for  election 
there,  and  they  daren't  be  mixed  up  with  such  a 
notoriously  black  sheep  as  your  William.  I  felt 
this,  Geoff,  old  boy.  By  George !  it  cut  me  to 
the  heart ;  it  took  all  the  change  out  of  me ;  it 
made  me  low  and  hipped,  and,  I  fear,  sometimes 
savage.  And  I  suppose  I  showed  it  at  home ; 
for  poor  Nell  seemed  to  change  and  wither  from 
the  day  of  our  return.  She  had  her  own  trou- 
bles, poor  darling,  though  she  thought  she  kept 
them  to  herself.  In  a  case  like  that,  Geoff,  the 
women  get  it  much  hotter  than  we  do.  There 
were  no  friends  for  her,  no  one  to  whom  she 
could  tell  her  troubles.  And  then  the  story  got 
known,  and  people  used  to  stare  and  nudge  each 


other,  and  whisper  as  she  passed.  The  parson 
called  when  we  first  came,  and  was  a  good  pleas- 
ant fellow ;  but  a  fortnight  afterward  he'd  heard 
all  about  it,  and  grew  purple  in  the  face  as  he 
looked  straight  over  our  heads  when  we  met  him. 
And  once  a  butcher,  who  had  to  be  spoken  to 
for  cheating,  cheeked  her  and  alluded  to  her 
story;  but  I  think  what  I  did  to  him  prevented 
any  repetition  of  that  kind  of  conduct.  But  I 
couldn't  silence  the  whole  world  by  thrashing  it, 
old  fellow ;  and  Nell  drooped  and  withered  un- 
der all  the  misery — drooped  and — died !  And  I 
•<-wel],  I  became  the  graceless,  porposeless,  spir- 
itless brute  you  see  me  now !" 

Mr.  Bowker  stof^ied  and  rubbed  the  back  of 
his  hand  across  his  eyes,  and  gave  a  great  cough 
before  finishing  his  drink;  and  then  Geoffrey 
patted  him  on  the  shoulder  and  said,  '^  But  you 
know  how  we  all  love  yon,  old  friend ;  how  that 
Chariey  Potts,  and  I,  and  MariLham,  and  Wallis, 
and  all  the  fellows,  would  do  any  thing  for  you." 

Mr.  Bowker  gave  his  friend's  hand  a  tight 
gi-ip  as  he  said,  "I  know,  Geoff;  I  know  you 
boys  are  fond  of  your  William ;  but  it  wasn't  to 
parade  my  grief  or  to  cadge  for  sympathy  from 
them  that  I  told  yon  that  story.  I  had  another 
motive." 

"  And  that  was—" 

*'  To  set  myself  up  as  an  example  and  a  warn- 
ing to— any  one  who  might  be  going  to  take  a 
similar  step.  You  named  yourself  just  now, 
Geoff,  among  those  who  cared  for  me.  Your 
William  is  a  bit  of  a  fogy,  he  knows ;  but  some 
of  you  do  care  for  him,  and  you  among  them." 

*  *  Of  course.    You  know  that  well  enough. " 

"Then  why  not  show  your  regard  for  your 
William,  dear  boy?" 

"  Show  mv  regard — ^how  shall  I  show  it  ?" 

"By  confiding  in  him,  Geoff;  by  talking  to 
him  about  yourself;  telling  him  your  hopes  and 
plans ;  asking  him  for  some  of  that  advice  which 
seeing  a  great  many  men  and  cities,  and  being 
a  remarkably  downy  old  skittle,  qualifies  him  to 
give.    Why  not  confide  in  him,  Geoff?" 

"Confide  in  you?  About  what?  Why  on 
earth  not  speak  out  plainly  at  once?" 

"Well,  well,  I  won't  beat  about  the  bush  any 
longer.  I  dare  say  there's  nothing  in  it;  but 
people  talk  and  cackle  so  confound^ly,  and,  by 
G«orge!  men — some  men,  atjcast — are  quite  as 
bad  as  women  in  that  line ;  and  they  say  you're 
in  love,  Geoff;  regularly  hard  hit — no  chance  of 
recovery !" 

"  Do  they  ?"  said  Geoff,  flushing  very  red — 
"do  they?  Who  are  *they,'  by  the  way? — not 
that  it  matters,  a  pack  of  gabbling  fools !  But 
suppose  I  am — what  then?'* 

"What  then !  Why,  nothing  then— only  it's 
rather  odd  that  you've  never  told  your  William, 
whom  you've  known  so  long  and  so  intimately, 
any  thing  about  it.  Is  that"  (pointing  to  the 
picture)  "  a  portrait  of  the  lady?" 

"There — there  is  a  reminiscence  of  her— her 
head  and  general  style." 

"Then  your  William  would  think  that  her 
head  and  general  style  must  be  doosid  good. 
Any  sisters  ?" 

"I— I  think  not." 

"  Are  her  people  pleasant — do  you  get  on  with 
them?" 

"  I  don't  know  thsm." 

"Ah,  Geoff,  Geoff,  why  xmdceme  ea^n  in 
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this  way?  Don't  joa  know  me  well  enough  to 
be  certain  that  I'm  not  asking  all  these  questions 
for  impertinence  and  idle  curiosity  ?  Don't  you 
see  that  I  am  dragging  bit  by  bit  out  of  you  be- 
cause I'm  coming  to  the  only  point  any  of  your 
friends  can  care  about  ?  Is  this  girl  a  good  girl  ? 
is  she  respectable  ?  is  she  in  your  own  sphere  of 
life?  can  you  bring  her  home  and  tell  the  old 
lady  to  throw  her  arms  round  her  neck  and  wel- 
come  her  as  a  daughter  ?  Can  you  introduce 
her  to  that  sweet  sister  of  yours  who  was  here 
when  I  came  in  ?*' 

'^here  came  over  €redffrey  Ludlow's  face  a 
dark  shadow,  such  as  William  Bowker  had  nerer 
seen  there  before.  He  did  not  speak  nor  turn 
his  eyes,  but  sat  fixed  and  rigid  as  a  statue. 

*  *  For  God's  sake  think  of  all  this,  Geoff!  I've 
told  you  a  thousand  times  that  you  ought  to  be 
married ;  that  there  was  no  man  more  calculated 
to  make  a  woman  happy,  or  to  have  his  own  hap- 
piness increased  by  a  woman's  love.  But  then 
she  must  be  of  your  own  degree  in  life,  and  one 
of  whom  you  could  be  every  where  proud.  I 
would  not  have  you  married  to  an  ugly  woman, 
or  a  drabby  woman,  or  any  thing  that  wasn't 
Tei7  nice;  how  much  less,  then,  to  any  one 
whom  you  would  feel  ashamed  of,  or  who  could 
not  be  received  by  your  dear  ones  at  home! 
Geoff,  dear  old  Greoff,  for  heaven's  sake  think  of 
all  this  before  it  is  too  late !  Take  warning  by 
my  fatal  error,  and  see  what  misery  you  would 
prepare  for  both  of  you," 

Geoffrey  Ludlow  still  sat  in  the  same  attitude. 
He  made  no  reply  for  some  minutes ;  then  he 
said,  dreamily,  '*Yes — ^yes,  you're  quite  right, 
of  course— quite  right.  But  I  don't  think  we'll 
continue  the  conversation  now.  Another  time, 
Bowker,  please — ^another  time."  Then  he  ceased, 
and  Mr.  Bowker  rose  and  pressed  his  hand,  and 
took  his  departure.  As  he  closed  the  door  be- 
hind him  that  worthy  said  to  himself:  "Well, 
I've  done  my  duty,  and  I  know  I've  done  right ; 
but  it's  verv  little  of  Geoff's  mutton  that  your 
William  will  cut,  and  very  little  of  Geoff's  wine 
that  your  William  will  drink,  if  that  marriage 
comes  off.  For  of  course  he'll  tell  her  all  I've 
said,  and  wotCi  she  love  your  William  1" 

And  for  hours  Greoffrey  Ludlow  sat  before  his 
easel,  gazing  at  the  Scylla  head,  and  revolving  all 
the  detail  of  Mr.  Bowker's  story  in  his  mind. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

PLATINO    THE    FISH. 

When  did  the  giver  of  good,  sound,  unpalat- 
able, wholesome  advice  ever  receiye  his  due? 
Who  does  not  possess,  among  the  multitude  of 
acquaintances,  a  friend  who  says,  "  Such  and 
such  are  my  difficulties :  I  come  to  you  because 
I  want  advice ;"  and  who,  after  having  heard  all 
that,  after  along  struggle  with  yourself,  you 
bring  yourself  to  say,  wrings  your  hand,  goes 
away  thinking  what  an  impertinent  idiot  you 
are,  and  does  exactly  the  opposite  of  all  you  have 
suggested  ?  All  men ,  even  the  most  self-opinion- 
ated and  practical,  are  eager  for  advice.  None, 
even  the  most  hesitating  and  diffident,  take  it  un- 
less  it  agrees  with  their  own  preconceived  ideas. 
There  are,  of  course,  exceptions  by  which  this 
rule  is  proved;  but  there  are  two  subjects  on 


which  no  man  was  ever  yet  known  to  take  ad- 
vice, and  they  are  horses  and  women.  Depreciate 
your  friend's  purchase  as  delicately  as  Agag  came 
unto  Saul ;  give  eveiy  possible  encomium  to  make 
and  shape  and  breeding ;  but  hint,  per  contra,  that 
the  animal  is  scarcely  up  to  his  weight,  or  that 
that  cramped  action  looks  like  a  possible  blunder; 
suggest  that  a  little  more  slope  in  the  shoulder,  a 
little  less  cowiness  in  the  general  build,  mijht  be 
desirable  for  riding  purposes,  and  your  friend  will 
smile,  and  shake  his  head,  and  canter  away,  con- 
vinced of  the  utter  shallowness  of  your  equine 
knowledge.  In  the  other  matter  it  is  much  worse. 
You  must  be  veiy  much  indeed  a  man's  friend  if 
you  can  venture  to  hint  to  him,  even  after  his  it- 
erated requests  for  your  honest,  candid  opinion, 
that  the  lady  of  his  love  is  any  thing  but  what  he 
thinks  her.  And  though  you  iterate  and  reiter- 
ate, moralize  as  shrewdly  as  Ecclesiasticus,  bring 
chapter  and  verse  to  support  your  text,  he  must 
be  more  or  less  than  a  man,  and  cast  in  very'dif- 
ferent  clay  from  that  of  which  we  poor  ordmarj 
mortals  are  composed,  if  he  accepts  one  of  your 
arguments  or  gives  way  one  atom  before  year 
elucidations. 

Did  William  Bowker's  forlorn  story,  commin- 
gled with  his  earnest  passionate  appeal,  weigh  one 
scruple  with  Geoffrey  Ludlow  ?  Not  one.  Geoff 
was  taken  aback  by  the  stoiy.  There  was  a  grand 
human  interest  in  that  laying  bare  before  him  of 
a  man's  heart  and  of  two  persons'  wasted  lives, 
which  aroused  his  interest  and  his  sympathy, 
made  him  ponder  over  what  might  have  been 
had  the  principal  actors  in  the  drama  been  kept 
asunder,  and  sent  him  into  a  fine,  drowsy  state 
of  metaphysical  dubiety.  But  while  Bowker  was 
pointing  his  moral,  Greoff  was  merely  turning  over 
the  various  salient  points  which  had  adorned  his 
tale. 

He  certainly  heard  Bowker  drawing  a  parallel 
between  his  own  unhappy  passion  and  Geoff's 
regard  for  the  original  owner  of  that  '*  Scylla 
head ;"  but  as  the  eminent  speaker  was  ai^guing 
on  hypothetical  facts,  and  drawing  deductions 
from  things  of  which  he  knew  absolutely  no- 
thing, too  much  reliance  was  not  to  be  placed  on 
his  arguments.  In  Bowker's  case  there  had  been 
a  public  scandal,  a  certain  betrayal  of  trust,  which 
was  the  worst  feature  in  the  whole  affair,  a  trial 
and  an  exposi,  and  a  denunciation  of  the — well, 
the  world  used  hard  words — the  seducer;  which 
— though  Bowker  was  the  best  fellow  in  the  world, 
and  had  obviously  a  dreadful  time  of  it — which 
was  only  according  to  English  custom.  Now  in 
his  own  case,  Margaret  (he  had  already  accus- 
tomed himself  to  think  of  her  as  Margaret)  had 
been  victimized  by  a  scoundrel,  and  the  blame — 
for  he  supposed  blame  would,  at  least  in  the  minds 
of  veiy  strait-laced  people,  attach  to  her — ^was 
mitigated  by  the  facts.  Besides — ^and  here  was 
his  great  thought — ^nothing  would  be  known  of 
her  former  history.  Her  life,  so  far  as  any  one 
in  his  set  could  possibly  know  any  thing  about  it, 
began  on  the  night  when  he  and  Charley  Potts 
found  her  in  the  street.  She  was  destitute  and 
starving,  granted ;  but  there  was  nothing  crimi- 
nal in  destitution  and  starvation,  which  indeed 
would,  in  the  eves  of  a  great  many  weak  and 
good-natured  (the  terms  are  synonymous)  per- 
sons, bind  a  kind  of  romance  to  the  story.  And 
as  to  all  that  had  gone  before,  what  of  that  ? 
How  was  any  thing  of  that  love  ever  to  become 
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known?  Thb  Leonard  Brookfield,  an  army 
swell,  a  man  who,  under  anj  circamstances,  was 
never  likely  to  come  across  them,  or  to  be  mixed 
npia  Geofirs  artist-circle,  bad  Tanished,  and  with 
him  vanished  the  whole  dark  part  of  the  story. 
Vanished  for  ever  and  ayel  Margaret's  life 
would  begin  to  date  from  the  time  when  she  be- 
came his  wife,  when  he  brought  her  home  to — 
Ab,  by-the-way,  what  was  that  Bowker  said  about 
her  worthiness  to  associate  with  his  mother  and 
sister?  Why  not?  He  would  tell  them  all  about 
it  They  were  good  women,  who  fully  appreci- 
ated the  grand  doctrine  of  forgiveness ;  and  yet — 
He  hesitated ;  he  knew  his  mother  to  be  a  most  ex- 
cellent  church-going  woman,  bearing  her  ''cross*' 
womanfuUy,  not  to  say  rather  flaunting  it  than 
otherwise;  but  he  doubted  whether  she  would 
appreciate  an  introduction  tj  a  Magdalen,  how- 
ever penitent  To  subscribe  to  a  charity  for 
''those  poor  creatures;"  to  talk  pleasantly  and 
condescendingly  to  them,  and  to  leave  them  a 
tract  on  visiting  a  "  Home"  or  a  "  Refuge,'*  is  one 
thing ;  to  take  them  to  your  heart  as  daughters- 
in-law  is  another.  And  his  sister !  Well,  young 
girls  didn't  understand  this  kind  of  thing,  and 
would  put  a  false  construction  on  it,  and  were 
always  chattering,  and  a  great  deal  of  harm  might 
be  done  by  Til's  want  of  reticence ;  and  so,  per- 
haps, the  best  thing  to  be  done  was  to  hold  his 
tongue,  decline  to  answer  any  questions  about 
former  life,  and  leave  matters  to  tiUce  their  course. 
He  had  already  arrived  at  that  state  of  mind  that 
he  felt,  if  any  disagreements  arose,  he  was  per- 
fectly ready  to  leave  mother  and  sister,  and  cleave 
to  his  wife — ^that  was  to  be. 

So  Geoffrey  Ludlow,  to8q|ng  like  a  reed  upon 
the  waters,  but  ever,  like  the  same  reed,  drift- 
ing with  the  resistless  current  of  his  will^  made 
up  his  mind;  and  all  the  sage  experience  of 
William  Bowker,  illustrated  by  the  story  of  his 
life,  failed  in  alteriqg  his  determination.  It  is 
questionable  whether  a  younger  man  might  not 
have  been  swayed  by  or  frightened  at  the  coun- 
sel given  to  him.  Youth  is  impressible  in  all 
ways;  and  however  people  may  talk  of  the  head- 
strong passion  of  youth,  it  is  clear  that — nowa- 
days at  least — there  is  a  certain  amount  of  selfish 
forethought  mingled  with  the  heat  and  fervor ; 
that  love,  like  the  measles,  though  innocuous  in 
youth,  is  very  dangerous  when  taken  in  middle 
life;  and  Geoffrey  Ludlow  was  as  weak  and 
withal  as  stubborn  an  im-patient  as  ever  caught 
the  disease. 

And  yet? — and  yet? — was  the  chain  so  strong, 
were  the  links  already  so  well  riveted,  as  to  defy 
every  efibrt  to  break  them  ?  Or,  in  truth,  was 
it  that  the  effort  was  wanting?  An  infatuation 
for  a  woman  had  been  painted  in  very  black 
shadows  by  William  Bowker ;  but  it  was  a  great 
question  to  Geoff  whether  there  was  not  infinite 
pleasure  in  the  mere  fact  of  being  infatuated. 
Since  he  had  seen  Margaret  Dacre — at  ail  events, 
since  he  had  been  fascinated  by  her — ^not  merely 
was  he  a  different  man  so  far  as  she  was  con- 
cerned, but  all  life  was  to  him  a  different  and 
infinitely  more  pleasurable  thing.  That  strange 
doubting  and  hesitation  which  had  been  his  bane 
through  life  seemed,  if  not  to  have  entirely  van- 
ished, at  all  events  to  be  greatly  modified ;  and 
he  had  recently,  in  one  or  two  matters,  shown  a 
decision  which  had  astonished  the  members  of 
his  little  household.     He  felt  that  he  had  at  last 


— ^what  he  had  wanted  all  through  his  life — a 
purpose;  he  felt  that  there  was  something  for 
him  to  live  for ;  that  by  his  love  he  had  learned 
something  that  he  had  never  known  before ;  that 
hb  soul  was  opened,  and  the  whole  aspect  of  na- 
ture intensified  and  beautified ;  that  he  might 
have  said  with  Maud's  lover  in  that  exquisite 
poem  of  the  Laureate's,  which  so  few  really  ap- 
preciate— 

^  It  seeaiB  that  I  un  happy,  that  to  me 
A  livelier  emerald  twiiiklee  in  the  grass, 
A  purer  sapphire  melts  into  the  sea.*' 

Then  he  sat  down  at  his  easel  again,  and  worked 
away  at  the  Scylla  head,  which  came  out  grand- 
ly, and  soon  grew  all  aglow  with  Margaret 
Dacre's  peculiar  expression ;  and  then,  after 
contemplating  it  long  and  lovingly,  the  desire 
to  see  the  original  came  madly  upon  him,  and 
he  threw  down  his  pallet  and  brushes  and  went 
out 

He  walked  straight  to  Mrs.  Flexor's,  and,  on  his 
knocking,  the  door  was  opened  to  him  by  that 
worthy  dame,  who  announced  to  him,  with  awful 
solemnity,  that  he'd  "  find  a  change  up  stairs." 

"A change!"  cried  Geoff,  his  heart  thumping 
audibly,  and  his  cheek  blanched — "a  change !" 

"Oh,  nothin'  serious,  Mr.  Ludlows;  but  she 
have  been  a  worritin'  herself,  poor  lamb,  and  a 
cryin'  her  very  eyes  out  But  what  it  is  I  can't 
make  out,  though  statin'  put  your  trust  in  one 
where  trust  is  doo,  continual." 

"I  don't  follow  you  yet,  Mrs.  Flexor.  Your 
lodger  has  been  in  low  spirits — is  that  it  ?" 

"  Spcrrits  isn't  the  name  for  it,  Mr.  Ludlows, 
when  downer  than  dumps  is  what  one  would  ex- 
press. As  queer  as  Dick's  hat-band  have  she 
been  ever  since  you  went  away  yesterday ;  and 
I  says  to  her  at  tea  last  evening — " 

"I  can  see  her,  I  suppose?" 

"  Of  course  you  can,  Sir ;  which  all  I  was  do- 
ing was  to  prepare  you  for  the — "  But  here 
Mrs.  Flexor,  who  had  apparently  taken  some- 
thing stronger  than  usual  with  her  dinner,  broke 
down  and  became  inarticulate. 

Geoffrey  pushed  past  her,  and,  knocking  at 
the  parlor  -  door,  entered  at  once.  He  found 
Margaret  standing,  with  her  arms  on  the  mantle- 
shelf,  surveying  herself  in  the  wretched  little 
scrap  of  looking-glass  which  adorned  the  wall. 
Her  hair  was  arranged  in  two  large  full  bands, 
her  eyes  were  swollen,  and  her  face  was  blurred 
and  marked  by  tears.-  She  did  not  turn  round 
at  the  opening  of  the  door,  nor,  indeed,  until  she 
bad  raised  her  head  and  seen  in  the  glass  Geoff's 
reflection;  even  then  she  moved  languidly,  as 
though  in  pain,  and  her  hand,  when  she  placed 
it  in  his,  was  dry  with  burning  heat. 

"  That  chattering  idiot  down  stairs  was  right 
after  all,"  said  Geofi^  looking  alarmedly  at  her. 
"You  are  ill?" 

"  No,"  she  said,  with  a  faint  smile ;  "not  ill — 
at  all  events  not  now.  I  have  been  rather  weak 
and  silly ;  but  I  did  not  expect  yon  yet.  I  in- 
tended to  remove  all  traces  of  such  folly  by  the 
time  vou  came.  It  was  fit  I  should,  as  I  want 
to  talk  to  you  most  seriously  and  soberly." 

"Do  we  not  always  talk  so?  did  we  not  the 
last  time  I  was  here — yesterday  ?" 

"  Well,  generally,  perhaps ;  but  not  the  last 
time — ^not  yesterday.  If  I  could  have  thought 
so,  I  should  have  spared  myself  a  night  of  agony 
and  a  morning  of  remorse.  "^^-^  t 
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Geoff's  face  grew  cloaded. 

'*  I  am  sorry  for  your  agony,  but  madi  more 
sorry  for  your  remorse,  Miss  Dacre,*'  said  he. 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Ludlow  I"  cried  Margaret,  passion- 
ately, "  don't  you  be  angry  with  me ;  don't  you 
speak  to  me  harshly,  or  I  shall  give  way  alto- 
gether I  Oh  I  I  watched  every  change  of  your 
face,  and  I  saw  what  you  thought  at  once ;  but 
indeed,  indeed,  it  is  not  so.  My  remorse  is  not 
for  having  told  you  all  that  I  did  yesterday ;  for 
what  else  could  I  do  to  you  who  had  been  to  me 
what  you  had  ?  My  remorse  was  for  what  I  had 
done,  not  for  what  I  had  said — for  the  wretched 
folly  which  prompted  me  to  yield  to  a  wheedling 
tongue,  and  so  ruin  myself  forever." 

Her  tears  burst  forth  again  as  she  said  this, 
and  she  stamped  her  foot  upon  the  ground. 

"Ruin  you  forever,  Margaret!"  said  Geoffrey, 
stealing  his  arm  round  her  waist  as  she  still  stood 
by  the  mantle-shelf;  "Oh  no,  not  ruin  you,  dear- 
est Margaret — ** 

"Ah,  Mr.  Ludlow  I"  she  interrupted,  neither 
withdrawing  from' nor  yielding  to  his  arm,  "have 
I  not  reason  to  say  ruin?  Can  I  fail  to  see 
that  you  have  taken  an  interest  in  me  which — 
which—" 

"  Which  nothing  you  have  told  me  can  alter 
— which  I  shaU  preserve,  please  God,"  said 
Geo^  in  all  simplicity  and  sincerity,  "to  the 
end  of  my  life." 

She  looked  at  him  as  he  said  these  words  with 
a  fixed  regard,  half  of  wonder,  half  of  real,  un- 
feigned, earnest  admiration. 

"I — ^I*m  a  very  bad  hand  at  talking,  Mar- 
garet, and  know  I  onght  to  say  a  great  deal  for 
which  I  can't  find  words.  You  sec,"  he  con- 
tinued, with  a  gi-ave  smile^  "I'm  not  a  young 
man  now,  and  I  suppose  one  finds  it  more  diffi- 
cult to  express  one's  self  about — about  such  mat- 
ters. But  I'm  going  to  ask  you — to — to  share 
my  lot — ^to  be  my  wife !" 

Her  heart  gave  one  great  bound  within  her 
breast,  and  her  face  was  paler  than  ever,  as  she 
said: 

"  Your  wife  I  your  wife !  Do  you  know  what 
you  are  i^aying,  Mr.  Ludlow  ?  or  is  it  I  who,  as 
the  worldling,  must  point  out  to  you — " 

"I  know  all,"  said  Geofirey,  raising  his  hand 
deprecatingly ;  but  she  would  not  be  silenced. 

**I  must  point  out  to  you  what  you  would 
bring  upon  yourself-v-what  you  would  have  to 
endure.  The  story  of  my  life  is  known  to  you, 
and  to  you  alone :  not  another  living  soul  has 
over  heard  it.  My  mother  died  while  I  was  in 
Italy;  an<l  of— the  other  person — nothing  has 
ever  been  heard  since  his  flight.  So  far,  then,  I 
do  not  fear  that  my — ^my  shame — ^we  will  use 
the  accepted  term — ^would  be  flung  in  your  teeth, 
or  that  yon  would  be  made  to  wince  under  any 
thing  that  might  be  said  about  me.  But  you 
would  know  the  facts  yourself;  yon  could  not 
hide  them  from  your  own  heart ;  they  would  be 
ever  present  to  you ;  and  in  introducing  me  to 
your  friends,  your  relatives,  if  you  have  any,  you 
would  feel  that—" 

"I  don't  think  we  need  go  into  that,  Mar- 
garet. I  see  how  right  and  how  honorable  are 
your  motives  for  saying  idl  this;  but  I  have 
thoaght  it  over,  and  do  not  attach  one  grain  of 
importance  to  it  If  you  say  'yes'  to  me,  we 
shall  live  for  ourselves,  and  with  a  veiy  few 
friends  who  will  appreciate  us  for  ourselves. 


Ah  I  I  was  going  to  say  that  to  you.  I'm  not 
rich,  Margaret,  and  your  life  would,  I'm  afraid, 
be  dull,  A  small  income  and  a  small  house, 
and—" 

"  It  would  be  my  home,  and  I  should  have 
you ;"  and  for  the  first  time  during  the  inter- 
view she  gave  him  one  of  her  long  dreamy  looks 
out  of  her  half-shut  eyes. 

"Then  you  will  say  'yes,'  dearest?"  asked 
Geoffj  passionately. 

"Ah!  how  can  I  refuse!  How  can  I  deny 
myself  such  happiness  as  you  hold  out  to  me  aft- 
er the  miseiy  I  have  gono  l^rough !" 

"  Ah !  darling,  you  shall  forget  that — " 

"But  you  must  not  act  rashly — must  not  do 
in  a  moment  what  you  would  repent  your  life 
long.  Take  a  week  for  consideration.  Go  over 
every  thing  in  your  mind,  and  then  come  back 
to  me  and  tell  me  the  result." 

**  I  know  it  now.  Oh !  don't  hesitate,  Mar- 
garet ;  don't  let  me  wait  the  horrid  week  I" 

"  It  is  right,  and  so  we  will  do  it.  It  will  be 
more  tedious  to  me  than  to  you,  my — ^my  Geof- 
frey." 

Ah !  how  caressingly  she  spoke,  and  what  a 
look  of  love  and  passion  glowed  in  her  deep-vio- 
let eyes ! 

*'  And  I  am  not  to  see  you  during  this  week  ?" 

"No:  you  shall  be  free  from  whatever  little 
influence  my  presence  may  possess.  You  shall 
go  now.    Good-by.'* 

"  God  bless  you,  my  darling  I"  He  bent  down 
and  kissed  her  upturned  mouth,  then  was  gone. 
She  looked  after  him  wistfully ;  then  after  some 
time  said  softly  to  herself,  "I  did  not  believe 
there  lived  so  good  a  man." 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

UNDER    THE    HA.SSOW. 

Mr.  Bowker  was  not  the  only  one  of  Geof- 
frey Ludlow's  friends  to  whom  that  gentleman's 
intentions  toward  the  lodger  at  Flexor's  occasion- 
ed much  troubled  thought.  Charley  Potts  re- 
garded his  friend's  intimacy  in  that  quarter  with 
any  thing  but  satisfaction;  and  an  enormous 
amount  of  bird's-^ye  tobacco  was  consumed  by 
that  rising  young  artbt  in  solemn  cogitation  over 
what  was  best  to  be  done  in  the  matter.  For 
though  Geoffrey  had  reposed  no  confidence  in 
his  friend,  and,  indeed,  had  never  called  upon 
him,  and  abstained  as  much  as  possible  from 
meeting  him  since  the  night  of  &e  adventure 
outside  the  Titian  Sketching-Club,  yet  Mr.  Potts' 
was  pretty  accurately  informed  of  the  state  of  af- 
fairs through  the  medium  of  Mr.  Flexor,  then 
perpetually  sitting  for  the  final  touches  to  Gil 
Bias ;  and  having  a  tolerable  acquaintance  with 
human  nature — or  being,  as  he  metaphorically 
expressed  it,  "able  to  reckon  how  many  blue 
beans  made  five" — Mr.  Potts  was  enabled  to  ar- 
rive at  a  pretty  accurate  idea  of  how  affairs  stood 
in  Little  Flotsam  Street.  And  affairs,  as  they 
existed  in  Little  Flotsam  Street,  were  by  no 
means  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Charles  Potts.  Had 
it  been  a  year  ago,  he  would  have  cared  but  lit- 
tle about  it.  A  man  of  the  world,  accustomed 
to  take  things  as  they  were,  without  the  remotest 
idea  of  ever  setting  himself  up  to  correct  abuses 
or  protest  against  a  habitude  of  bejiig  not  strictly 
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in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  most  strait- 
laced,  Charley  Potts  had  floated  down  the  stream 
of  life,  objecting  to  nothing,  objected  to  by  none. 
There  were  fifty  ladies  of  his  acqaaintance,  pass- 
ing as  the  wives  of  fifty  men  of  his  acqaaintance, 
pleasant,  genial  creatures,  capital  punch-mixers 
— women  in  whose  presence  yon  might  wear 
your  hat,  smoke,  talk  slang,  chaff  and  sing ;  wo- 
men who  knew  all  the  art-gossip,  and  entered 
into  it ;  whom  one  could  take  to  the  Derby,  or 
who  would  be  delighted  with  a  cheap-veal-and- 
ham-pie,  beer-in-a-stone-jar,  and  bottle-of-hot- 
sbeny  picnic  in  Bushey  Park—the  copy  of  whose 
marriage-licenses  Charley  never  expected  to  see. 
It  was  nothing  to  him,  he  used  to  say.  It  might 
or  it  might  not  be;  but  he  didn't  think  that 
Joe*s  punch  would  be  any  the  stronger,  or  Tom's 
weeds  any  the  better,  or  Bill's  baiytone  voice  one 
atom  more  tuneful  and  chirpy,  if  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  had  given  out  the  bans  and  per- 
formed the  ceremony  for  the  Jot.  There  was  in 
it,  he  thought,  a  glorious  phase  of  the  vie  de 
Boheme,  a  scorn  of  the  respectable  conventional- 
ities of  society,  a  freedom  of  thought  and  action 
possessing  a  peculiar  charm  of  their  own ;  and 
he  looked  upon  the  persons  who  married  and 
settled,  and  paid  taxes  and  tradesmen's  bills,  and 
had  children,  and  went  to  bed  before  morning, 
and  didn't  smoke  clay  pipes  and  sit  in  their 
shirt-sleeves,  with  that' softened  pity  with  which 
the  man  bound  for  Epsom  Downs  regards  the 
City-clerk  going  to  business  on  the  Clapham  om- 
nibus. 

But  within  the  last  few  months  Mr.  Potts's 
ideas  had  very  considerably  changed.  It  was 
not  because  he  had  attained  the  venerable  age 
of  thirty,  though  he  was  at  first  inclined  to  as- 
cribe the  alteration  to  that ;  it  was  not  that  his 
appetite  for  fun  and  pleasure  had  lost  any  of  its 
keenness,  nor  that  he  had  become  '*  awakened," 
or  *'  enlightened,"  or  subjected  to  any  of  the  pre- 
posterous revival  influences  of  the  day.  It  was 
simply  that  he  had,  in  the  course  of  his  intimacy 
with  Geoffrey  Ludlow,  seen  a  great  deal  of  Geof- 
frey Ludlow's  sister  Til ;  and  that  the  result  of 
his  acquaintance  with  that  young  lady  was  the 
entire  change  of  his  ideas  on  various  most  im- 
portant points.  It  was  astonishing,  its  effect  on 
him :  how,  after  an  evening  at  Mrs.  Ludlow's 
tea-table — presided  over,  of  course,  by  Miss  Til — 
Charley  Potts,  going  somewhere  out  to  supper 
among  his  old  set,  suddenlv  had  his  eyes  opened 
to  Louie's  blackened  eyelids  and  Bella's  painted 
cheeks ;  how  Georgie's  A-slips  smote  with  tenfold 
horror  on  his  ear,  and  Carry's  cigarette-smoking 
made  him  wince  with  disgust.  He  had  seen  all 
these  things  before,  and  rather  liked  them ;  it 
was  the  contrast  that  induced  the  new  feeling. 
Ah,  those  preachers  and  pedants— well-meaning, 
right-thinking  men— how  utterly  futile  are  the 
means  which  they  use  for  compassing  their  ends ! 
In  these  skeptical  times  their  pulpit  denuncia- 
tions, their  frightful  stories  of  wrath  to  come, 
are  received  with  polite  shoulder^hrugs  and 
grins  of  incredulity;  their  two-pence  colored 
pictures  of  the  Scarlet  Woman,  their  time-worn 
renderings  of  the  street-wanderer,  are  sneered  at 
as  utterly  fictitious  and  untrue ;  and  meanwhile 
detached  villas  in  St.  John's  Wood,  and  first- 
floors  in  quiet  Pimlico  streets,  command  the 
most  preposterous  rents.  Young  men  will,  of 
course,  be  young  men ;  but  the  period  of  young- 


man-ism  in  that  sense  narrows  and  contracts 
every  year.  The  ranks  of  her  Scarlet  Ladyship's 
army  are  now  filled  with  very  young  boys  who 
do  not  know  any  better,  or  elderly  men  who  can 
not  get  into  the  new  groove,  and  who  still  think 
that  to  be  gentlemanly  it  is  necessary  to  be  im- 
moral. Those  writers  who  complain  of  the  ^'  lev- 
eling" tone  of  society,  and  the  **  fast"  manners  of 
our  young  ladies,  scarcely  reflect  upon  the  im- 
proved morality  of  the  age.  Our  girls — all  the 
outcry  about  fastness  and  selling  themselves  for 
money  notwithstanding — are  as  good  and  as  do- 
mestic as  when  formed  under  the  literary  auspi- 
ces of  Mrs.  Chapone ;  and — granting  the  exist- 
ence of  Casinos  and  Anonymas — our  young  men 
are  infinitely  more  wholesome  than  the  class  for 
whose  instruction  Philip  Dormer  Stanhope,  Earl 
of  Chesterfield,  penned  his  delicious  letters. 

So  Mr.  Charles  Potts,  glowii^g  with  newly- 
awakened  ideas  of  respectability,  began  to  think 
that,  after  all,  the  vie  de  Bolieme  was  perhaps  a 
mistake,  and  not  eaual,  in  the  average  amount 
of  happiness  derived  from  it,  to  the  vie  de  Cam- 
den Town.  He  began  to  think  that  to  pay  rent 
and  taxes  and  tradesmen's  bills  was  very  likely 
no  dearer,  and  certainly  more  satisfactory,  than 
to  invest  in  pensions  for  cast-off  mistresses  and 
provisions  for  illegitimate  children.  He  began 
to  think,  in  fact,  that  a  snug  little  house  in  the 
suburbs,  with  his  own  Lares  and  Penates  about 
him,  and  Miss  Matilda  Ludlow,  now  looking 
over  his  shoulder  and  encouraging  him  at  his 
work,  now  confronting  him  at  the  domestic  din- 
ner-table, was  about  the  pleasantest  thing  which 
his  fancy  could  conjure  up  in  his  then  frame  of 
mind. 

Thinking  all  this,  devoutly  hoping  it  might  so 
fall  out,  and  being,  like  most  converts,  infinitely 
more  rabid  in  the  cause  of  Virtue  than  those  who 
had  served  her  with  tolerable  fidelity  for  a  series 
of  years,  Mr.  Charley  Potts  heard  with  a  dread- 
fufamonnt  of  alarm  and  amazement  of  Geoffrey 
Ludlow's  close  connection  with  a  person  whose 
antecedents  were  not  comeatable  and  siftable  by 
a  local  committee  of  Grundys.  A  year  ago,  and 
Charley  would  have  laughed  the  whole  business 
to  scorn ;  insisted  that  every  man  had  a  right  to 
do  as  he  liked ;  slashed  at  the  doubters ;  mocked 
their  shaking  heads  and  raised  shoulders ;  and 
taken  no  heed  of  any  thing  that  might  have  been 
said.  But  matters  were  different  now.  Not 
merely  was  Charley  a  recruit  in  the  Grundy  ranks, 
baring  pinned  the  Grundy  colors  in  his  coat  and 
subscribed  to  the  Grundy  oath,  bat  the  person 
about  to  be  brought  before  the  Grundy  Fehmge^ 
ridit,  or  court-martial,  was  one  in  whom,  should 
his  hopes  be  realized,  he  would  have  the  greatest 
interest  Though  he  had  never  dared  to  express 
his  hopes,  though  he  had  not  the  smallest  actual 
foundation  for  his  little  air-castle,  Charles  Potts 
naturally  and  honestly  regarded  Matilda  Ludlow 
as  the  purest  and  most  honorable  of  her  sex^ 
as  does  every  young  fellow  regard  the  girl  he 
loves ;  and  the  idea  that  she  should  be  associated 
or  intimately  connected  with  any  one  under  a 
moral  taint  was  to  him  terrible  and  loathsome. 

The  moral  taint,  mind,  was  all  hypothetical 
Charles  Potts  had  not  heard  one  syllable  of  Mar- 
garet Dacre's  history,  had  been  told  nothing 
about  it,  knew  nothing  of  her  except  that  he  and 
Geoffrey  had  saved  her  from  starvation  in  the 
streets.    But  when  people  go  in  for  the  public 
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profession  of  virtnei  it  is  astonishing  to  find  how 
quickly  they  listen  to  reports  of  the  shortcomings 
and  backslidings  of  those  who  are  not  professed- 
ly in  the  same  category.  It  seemed  a  bit  of  fa- 
talism too,  that  this  acquaintance  should  have  oc- 
curred immediately  on  Geoffrey's  selling  his  pic- 
ture for  a  large  sum  to  Mr.  Stompff.  Had  he 
not  done  this,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  other 
thing  would  have  been  heard  of  by  few,  noticed 
by  none ;  but  in  art,  as  in  literature,  and  indeed 
in  most  other  professions,  no  crime  is  so  heavily 
visited  as  that  of  being  successful.  It  is  the  sale 
of  your  picture,  or  the  success  of  your  novel,  that 
first  makes  people  find  out  how  yon  steal  from 
other  people,  how  your  characters  are  mere  re- 
productions of  your  own  personal  friends — for 
which  you  ought  to  be  shunned — how  labored  is 
your  pathos,  and  how  poor  your  jokes.  It  is  the 
repetition  of  yonr  success  that  induces  the  criti- 
cism ;  not  merely  that  you  are  a  singular  instance 
of  the  badness  of  the  public  taste,  but  that  you 
have  a  red  nose,  a  decided  cast  in  one  eye,  and 
that  undoubtedly  your  grandmother  had  hard 
labor  for  stealing  a  clock.  Greoff  Ludlow  the 
struggling  might  haye  done  as  he  liked  without 
comment ;  on  Geoff  Ludlow  the  possessor  of  un- 
limited commissions  from  the  great  Stompff  it 
was  meet  that  every  vial  of  virtuous  wrath  should 
be  poured. 

Although  Charles  Potts  knew  the  loquacity  of 
Mr.  Flexor — the  story  of  Geoff's  adventure  and 
fascination  had  gone  the  round  of  the  studios — 
he  did  not  think  how  much  of  what  had  oc- 
curred, or  what  was  likely  to  occur,  was  actually 
known,  inasmuch  as  that  most  men,  knowing 
the  close  intimacy  existing  between  him  and 
Ludlow,  had  the  decency  to  hold  their  tongues 
in  his  presence.  But  one  day  he  heard  a  good 
deal  more  than  every  thing.  He  was  painting 
on  a  fancy  head  which  he  called  "  Diana  Ver- 
non, "  but  which,  in  truth,  was  merely  a  portrait 
of  Miss  Matilda  Ludlow  very  slightly  idealized 
(the  "Gil  Bias"  had  been  sent  for  acceptance 
or  rejection  by  the  Academy  Committee),  and 
Bowker  was  sitting  by  smoking  a  sympathetic 
pipe,  when  there  came  a  sharp  tug  at  the  bell, 
and  Bowker,  getting  up  to  open  the  door,  return- 
ed with  a  very  rueful  countenance,  closely  fol- 
lowed by  little  Tidd.  Now  little  Tidd,  though 
small  in  stature,  was  a  great  ruffian.  A  soured, 
disappointed  little  wretch  himself,  be  made  it  the 
business  of  his  life  to  go  about  maligning  every 
one  who  was  successful,  and  endeavoring,  when 
he  came  across  them  personally,  to  put  them  out 
of  conceit  by  hints  and  innuendoes.  He  was  a 
nasty-looking  little  man,  with  an  always  grimy 
face  and  bauds,  a  bald  head,  and  a  frizzled  l^ard. 
He  had  a  great  savage  mouth  with  yellow  tusks 
at  either  end  of  it ;  and  he  gave  you,  generally, 
the  sort  of  notion  of  a  man  that  you  wonld  rather 
not  drink  after.  He  had  been  contemporarv  with 
Geoffrey  Ludlow  at  the  Academy,  and  had  been 
used  to  say  very  frankly  to  him  and  others, 
"When  I  become  a  great  man,  as  I'm  sure  to 
do,  I  shall  cut  all  you  chaps  ;*'  and  he  meant  it. 
But  years  had  passed,  and  Tidd  had  not  become 
a  great  man  yet ;  on  the  contrary,  he  had  sub- 
sided from  yards  of  high-art  canvas  into  portrait- 
painting,  and  at  that  he  seemed  likely  to  remain. 

*  *  Well,  how  do  you  do.  Potts  ?"  said  Mr.  Tidd. 
"  I  said  *  How  do  you  do  ?'  to  our  friend  Mr. 
Bowker  at  the  door.     Iiooks  well,  don't  he? 


His  troubles  seem  to  sit^ightly  on  him.*'  Here 
Mr.  Bowker  growled  a  bad  word,  and  seemed  as 
if  about  to  spring  upon  the  speaker. 

"And  what's  this  you're  doing,  Potts?  A 
charming  head !  a  charming — n-no !  not  quite  so 
charming  when  you  get  close  to  it !  nose  a  little 
out  of  drawing,  and — rather  spotty,  eh  ?  What 
do  you  say,  Mr.  Bowker  ?" 

"I  say,  Mr.  Tidd,  that  if  yon  could  paint  like 
that,  you'd  give  one  of  your  ears.** 

**Ah,  yes — well,  that's  not  complimentary, 
but — soured,  poor  man ;  sad  affair !  Yes,  well ! 
You've  sent  your  Gil  Bias  to  the  Academy,  I  sup- 
pose. Potts?" 

"Oh  yes;  he's  there,  Sir;  very  likely  at  this 
.moment  being  held  up  by  a  carpenter  before  the 
Fatal  Three." 

"  Ah  I  don't  be  surprised  at  its  being  kicked 
out.** 

**Idon*t  intend  to  be." 

"That's  right;  they're  sending  them  back  in 
shoals  this  year,  I'm  told — in  shoals.  Have  yoa 
heard  any  thing  about  the  pictures  ?" 

"Nothing,  except  that  Landseer's  got  some- 
thing stunning.'* 

"Landseer,  ah!'*  said  Mr.  Tidd.  "When  I 
think  of  that  man,  and  the  prices  he  gets,  my 
blood  boils.  Sir— boils !  That  the  British  public 
should  care  about  and  pay  for  a  lot  of  stupid 
horses  and  cattle-pieces,  and  be  indifferent  to 
real  art,  is — well,  never  mind!"  and  Mr.  Tidd 
gave  himself  a  great  blow  in  the  chest,  and  ask- 
ed, "What  else?" 

"  Nothing  else — oh  yes !  I  heard  from  Bush- 
worth,  who's  on  the  Council,  you  know,  that  they 
had  been  tremendously  struck  by  Greoff  Ludlow's 
pictures,  and  that  one  or  two  more  of  the  same 
sort  are  safe  to  make  him  an  Associate.** 

"What!"  said  Mr.  Tidd,  eagerly  biting  his 
nails.  "  Wliat ! — an  Associate !  Geoffrey  Lud- 
low an  Associate !" 

"Ah,  that  seems  strange  to  you,  don't  it, 
Tidd  ?"  said  Bowker,  speaking  for  t  Jie  first  time. 
"I  recollect  you  and  Geoff  together  drawing 
from  the  life.  You  were  going  to  do  every  thing 
in  those  days,  Tidd ;  and  old  Greoff  was  as  quiet 
and  as  modest  as — as  he  is  now.  It's  the  old 
case  of  the  hare  and  the  tortoise ;  and  you're  the 
hare,  Tidd ;  though,  to  look  at  you,"  added  Mr. 
Bowker,  under  his  breath,  "you're  a  d — d  sight 
more  like  the  tortoise,  by  Jove !" 

"Geoffrey  Ludlow  an  Associate!"  repeated 
Mr.  Tidd,  ignoring  Mr.  Bowker's  remark,  and 
still  greedily  biting  his  nails.  "  Well,  I  should 
hardly  have  thought  that,  though  you  can't  tell 
what  they  won't  do  down  in  that  infernal  place 
in  Trafalgar  Square.  They've  treated  me  badly 
enough ;  and  it's  quite  like  them  to  make  a  pet 
of  him." 

"How  have  they  treated  you  badly,  Tidd?" 
asked  Potte,  in  the  hope  of  turning  the  conver- 
sation away  from  Lndlow  and  his  doings. 

"How?"  screamed  Tidd;  "in  a  thousand 
ways !  They've  a  personal  hatred  of  me,  Sir — 
that's  what  they  have !  I've  tried  every  dodge 
and  painted  in  every  school,  and  thev  won't  hare 
me.  The  year  after  Smith  made  a  hit  with  that 
miserable  picture  *  Measuring  Heights,'  from  the 
Vicar  of  Wakefield,  I  sent  in  *  Mr.  Burchell  cries 
Fudge !' — ^kicked  out  I  The  year  after  Mr.  Ford 
got  great  praise  for  his  wretched  daub  of  *  Dr. 
Johnson  reading  Goldsmith's  Manuscript,*  I  sent 
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in  '  Goldsmith,  Johnson,  and  Bozzy  at  the  Mi- 
tre Tavern* — ^kicked  oat ! — a  glorious  bft  of  hu- 
mor, in  which  I'd  represented  all  three  in  differ- 
ent stages  of  drunkenness — ^kicked  out !" 

« I  suppose  you've  not  been  used  worse  than 
most  of  us,  Tidd, "  growled  Mr.  Bowker.  *  *  She's 
an  unjust  step-mother,  is  the  R.  A.  of  A.  But  she 
snubs  pretty  nearly  every  body  alike." 

**  Not  at  all,"  said  Tidd.  "  Here's  this  Lud- 
low—" 

**  What  of  him?"  interposed  Potts,  quickly. 

'*Can  any  one  say  that  his  painting  is — ah, 
well,  poor  devil  I  it's  no  good  saying  any  thing 
more  about  him ;  he^Il  have  quite  enough  to  bear 
on  his  own  shoulders  soon.'* 

''What,  when  he's  an  Associate?'*  said  Bow- 
ker, who  inwardly  was  highly  delighted  at  Tidd's 
evident  rage. 

''Associate! — stuff!  I  mean  when  he*8  mar- 
ried." 

"  Married  ?    Is  Ludlow  going  to  be  married  ?" 

' '  Of  course  he  is.  Haven't  you  heard  it  ?  It's 
all  over  town."  And  indeed  it  would  have  been 
strange  if  the  story  had  not  permeated  all  those 
parts  of  the  town  which  Mr.  Tidd  visited,  as  he 
himself  had  labored  energetically  for  its  circular 
tion.  "  It's  all  over  town— oh,  a  horrible  thing ! 
horrible  thing !" 

Bowker  looked  across  at  Charley  Potts,  who 
said :  "  What  do  you  mean  by  a  horrible  thing, 
Tidd?  Speak  out  and  tell  us ;  don't  be  hinting 
in  that  way." 

"  Well,  then,  Lndlow*s  going  to  marry  some 
dreadful  bad  woman.  Oh,  it's  a  fact;  I  know 
all  about  it.  Ludlow  was  coming  home  from  a 
dinner-party  one  night,  and  he  saw  this  woman, 
who  was  drunk,  nearly  run  over  by  an  omnibus 
at  the  Regent  Circus.  He  rushed  into  the  road 
and  pulled  her  out;  and  finding  she  was  so  drunk 
slie  couldn't  speak  he  got  a  room  for  her  at 
Flexor's,  and  took  her  there,  and  has  been  to  see 
her  every  day  since ;  and  at  last  he's  so  madly 
in  love  with  her  that  he's  going  to  marry  her." 

"Ah!"  said  Mr.  Bowker;  "who  is  she? 
Where  did  she  come  from  ?" 

"Nobody  knows  where  she  came  from;  but 
she*s  a  reg'lar  bad  'un — as  common  as  dirt. 
Pity,  too,  ain't  it  ?  for  I've  heard  Ludlow's  mo- 
ther is  a  nice  old  lady,  and  I've  seen  his  sister, 
who's  stunnin' !"  and  Mr.  Tidd  winked  his  eye. 

This  last  proceeding  finished  Charley  Potts, 
and  caused  his  wrath,  which  had  been  long  sim- 
mering, to  boil  over.  "Look  here,  Mr.  Tidd !" 
he  burst  forth ;  "that  story  about  Geoff  Ludlow 
is  all  lies — ^all  lies,  do  you  hear  I  And  if  I  find 
that  you're  going  about  spreading  it,  or  if  you 
ever  mention  Miss  Ludlow  as  you  did  just  now, 
rU  break  your  infernal  neck  for  you  V^ 

"Mr.  Potts!"  said  Tidd-r" Mr.  Potts,  such 
language !  Mr.  Bowker,  did  you  hear  what  he 
said?" 

"I  did,'*  growled  old  Bowker,  over  his  pipe ; 
"and  from  what  I  know  of  him,  I  should  think 
he  was  deuced  likely  to  do  it." 

Mr.  Tidd  seemed  to  be  of  the  same  opinion, 
for  he  moved  toward  the  door,  and  slunk  out, 
mattering  ominously. 

"There's  a  scoundrel  for  you!"  said  Charley, 
when  the  door  shut  behind  the  retreating  Tidd ; 
"  there's  a  ruffian  for  you !  I've  not  the  least 
doubt  that  vagabond  got  a  sort  of  foundation 
smattering  from  that  babbling  Flexor,  and  in- 


vented all  that  about  the  omnibus  and  the  drunk- 
en state  and  the  rest  of  it  himself.  If  that  story 
gets  noised  about  it  will  do  Geoff  harm." 

* '  Of  course  it  will,"  said  Bowker ;  "  and  that's 
just  what  Tidd  wants.  However,  I  think  your 
threat  of  breaking  his  neck  has  stopped  that  lit- 
tle brute's  tongue.  There  are  some  fellows,  by 
Jove !  who'll  go  on  lying  and  libeling  you,  and 
who  are  only  checked  by  the  idea  of  getting  a 
licking,  when  they  shut  up  like  telescopes.  I 
don't  know  what's  to  be  done  about  Geoff.  Ho 
seems  thoroughly  determined  and  infatuated." 

"I  can't  understand  it." 

"/  can,"  said  old  Bowker,  sadly;  "if  she's 
any  thing  like  the  head  he's  painted  in  his  second 
picture— and  I  think  from  his  manner  it  must  be 
deuced  like  her — I  can  understand  a  man's  do- 
ing any  thing  for  such  a  woman.  Did  she  strike 
you  as  being  very  lovely  ?" 

"I  couldn't  see  much  of  her  that  night,  and 
she  was  deadly  white  and  ill ;  but  I  didn't  think 
her  as  good-looking  as — some  that  I  know." 

"Geoff  ought  to  know  about  this  story  that's 
afloat." 

"  I  think  he  ought, **  said  Charley.  '*  V\l  walk 
up  to  his  place  in  a  day  or  two  and  see  him 
about  it." 

"See  Avar  said  Bowker.  "Ah,  all  right! 
Yesterday  was  not  your  William's  natal  day." 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

AT   THE    PBITATS    VIEW. 

The  grand  epoch  of  the  artistic  year  had  ar- 
rived ;  the  tremendous  Fehmgericht — appointed 
to  decide  on  the  merits  of  some  hundreds  of  strug- 
gling men,  to  stamp  their  efforts  with  approval 
or  to  blight  them  with  rejection — had  issued 
their  sentence.  The  Hanging-Committee  had 
gone  through  their  labors  and  eaten  their  din- 
ners ;  every  inch  of  space  on  the  walls  in  Trafal- 
gar Square  was  duly  covered ;  the  successful  men 
had  received  intimation  of  the  "  varnishing  day,'* 
and  to  the  rejected  had  been  dispatched  a  com- 
forting missive,  stating  that  the  amount  of  space 
at  the  command  of  the  Academy  was  so  small 
that,  sooner  than  place  their  works  in  an  objec- 
tionable position,  the  Council  had  determined  to 
ask  for  their  withdrawal.  Out  of  this  ordeal 
Geoffrey  Ludlow  had  come  splendidly.  There 
had  always  been  a  notion  that  he  would  "do 
something ;"  but  he  had  delayed  so  long — near 
the  mark,  but  never  reaching  it — that  the  orig- 
inal belief  in  his  talents  had  nearly  faded  out. 
Now,  when  realization  came,  it  came  with  tenfold 
force.  The  old  boys — men  of  accepted  name  and 
fame — ^rejoiced  with  extra  delight  in  his  success 
because  it  was  one  in  their  own  line,  and  without 
any  giving  in  to  the  doctrines  of  the  new  school, 
which  they  hated  with  all  their  hearts.  They 
liked  the  "  Sic  vos  non  vobis"  best  (for  Geoffrey 
had  sternly  held  to  his  title,  and  refused  all  Mr. 
Stompff*s  entreaties  to  give  it  a  more  popular 
character) ;  they  looked  upon  it  as  a  more  thor- 
oughly legitimate  piece  of  work.  They  allowed 
the  excellences  of  the  "Scylla  and  Charybdis," 
and,  indeed,  some  of  them  were  honest  enough 
to  prefer  it,  as  a  bit  of  real  excellence  in  paint- 
ing; but  others  objected  to  the  pre-Raphaelite 
tendency  to  exalt  the  white  face  and  the  dead- 
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gold  hair  into  a  realization  of  beauty.  But  all 
were  agreed  that  Greoffrey  Ludlow  had  taken  the 
grand  step  which  was  always  anticipated  from 
him,  and  that  he  was,  ont  and  Away,  the  most 
promising  man  of  the  day.  So  Geoff  was  hung 
on  the  line,  and  received  letters  from  half  a  doz- 
en great  names  congratulating  him  bn  his  suc- 
cess, and  was  in  the  seventh  heaven  of  happiness, 
principally  from  the  fact  that  in  all  this  he  saw 
a  prospect  of  excellent  revenue,  of  the  acquisi- 
tion of  money  and  honor  to  be  shared  with  a 
person  then  resident  in  Mr.  Flexor's  lodgings, 
soon  to  be  mistress  of  his  own  home. 

The  kind  Fates  had  also  been  propitious  to  Mr. 
Charles  Potts,  whose  picture  of  "  Gil  Bias  and 
the  Archbishop"  had  been  well  placed  in  the 
North  Room.  Mr.  Tidd's  *^Boadicea  in  her 
Chariot,"  ten  feet  by  six,  had  been  rejected;  but 
his  portrait  of  W.  Bagglehole,  Esq.,  vestry-clerk 
of  St.  Wabash,  Little  Britain,  looked  down  from 
the  ceiling  of  the  large  room  and  terrified  the 
beholders. 

So  at  length  arrived  that  grand  day  of  the 
year  to  the  Academicians,  when  they  bid  certain 
privileged  persons  to  the  private  view  of  the  pic- 
tures previous  to  their  public  exhibition.  The 
profanum  vuiguSf  who  are  odi'd  and  arceo*d,  pine 
in  vain  hope  of  obtaining  a  ticket  for  this  great 
occasion.  The  public  press,  the  members  of  the 
Legislature  carefully  sifted,  a  set  of  old  dowagers 
who  never  bought  a  sketch,  and  who  scarcely 
know  a  picture  from  a  pipkin,  and  a  few  distin- 
guished artists — these  are  the  happy  persons  who 
are  invited  to  enter  the  sacred  precincts  on  this 
eventful  day.  Geoffrev  Ludlow  never  had  been 
inside  the  walls  on  such  an  occasion — never  ex- 
pected to  be :  but  on  the  evening  before,  as  he 
was  sitting  in  his  studio  smoking  a  pipe,  and 
thinking  that  within  twentv-four  hours  he  would 
have  Margaret's  final  decision,  looking  back  over 
his  short  acquaintance  with  her  in  wonder,  look- 
ing forward  to  his  future  life  with  her  in  hope, 
a  mail-phaeton  dashed  up  to  the  door,  and  in 
the  strident  tones,  "Catch  hoH,  young  *un!" 
shouted  to  the  groom,  Geoff  recognized  the  voice 
of  Mr.  Stompff,  and  looking  out  saw  that  great 
capitalist  descending  from  the  vehicle. 

**  Halloo,  Ludlow  r'  said  Mr.  Stompff,  entering 
the  studio;  "how  are  you?  Qaiet  pipe  after  the 
day's  grind?  That's  your  sort!  What  will  1 
take,  you  were  going  to  say  ?  Well,  I  think  a 
little  drop  of  sherry,  if  youVe  got  it  pale  and  dry 
— as,  being  a  roan  of  taste,  of  course  yon  have. 
Well,  those  duffers  at  the  Academy  have  hung 
you  well,  you  see !  Of  course  they  have.  You 
know  how  that's  done,  of  course?" 

"  I  had  hoped  that  the—"  Geoff  began  to  stut- 
ter directly  it  became  a  personal  question  with 
him — "that  the — I  was  going  to  say  that  the 
pictures  were  good  enough  to — " 

"  *  Pictures  good  enough !' — all  stuff!  pickles! 
The  pictures  are  good — no  use  in  denying  that, 
and  it  would  be  deuced  stupid  in  me,  who've 
bought  'em !  But  that's  not  why  there're  so  well 
hung.  My  men.aU  on  the  Hanging-Committee 
'—twiggez-vouaf  Last  year  there  were  two  of 
Caniche's  men,  and  a  horrible  fellow  who  paints 
religions  dodges  which  no  one  buys :  not  one  of 
my  men  on  the  line,  and  half  of  them  turned  out ! 
I  determined  to  set  that  right  this  year,  and  IVe 
done  it.  Just  you  look  where  Caniche's  men 
are  to-morrow,  that's  all!" 


"To-morrow?" 

"  Ob,  ah !  that's  what  brought  me  here ;  I  for- 
got to  tell  you.  Here's  a  ticket  for  the  private 
view.  I  think  you  ought  to  be  there — show  your- 
self, you  know,  and  that  kind  of  thing.  And  look 
here :  if  you  see  me  pointing  you  out  to  people 
don't  you  be. offended.  I've  lived  longer  in  the 
world  than  you,  and  I  know  what's  what.  Be- 
sides^ you're  part  of  my  establishment  just  now, 
and  I  know  the  way  to  work  the  oracle.  So  don't 
mind  it,  that's  all.  Very  decent  glass  of  sherry, 
Ludlow !  I  say — excuse  me,  but  if  you  could  wear 
a  white  waistcoat  to-morrow,  I  thixd^  I  should  like 
it.  English  gentleman,  you  know,  and  all  that ! 
Some  of  Caniche's  fellows  are  very  seedy-looking 
duffers." 

Geoff  smiled,  took  the  ticket,  and  promised  to 
come,  terribly  uncomfortable  at  the  prospect  of 
notoriety  which  Mr.  Stompff  had  opened  for  him. 
But  that  worthy  had  not  done  with  him  yet. 

"  After  it's  all  over,'-'  said  he,  "you  must  come 
and  dine  with  me  at  Blackwall.  Regular  busi- 
ness of  mine.  Sir.  I  take  down  my  men  and  two 
or  three  of  the  newspaper  chaps,  after  the  private 
view,  and  give  'em  as  good  a  dinner  as  money  can 
buy.  No  stint!  I  say  to  Lovegrove,  *  You  know 
me  I  The  best,  and  damn  the  expense!'  and 
Lovegrove  does  it,  and  it's  all  right!  It  would 
be  difficult  for  a  fellow  to  pitch  into  any  of  my 
men  with  a  recollection  of  my  Moselle  about  him, 
and  a  hope  that  it'll  come  again  next  year,  eh? 
Well — won't  detain  you  now ;  see  you  to-mor- 
row ;  and  don't  forget  the  dinner." 

Do  you  not  know  this  kind  of  man,  and  does 
he  not  permeate  English  society? — this  coarse 
ruffian,  whose  apparent  good-nature  disarms  your 
nascent  wrath,  and  yet  whose  good-nature  you 
know  to  be  merely  vulgar  ostentatious  self-asser- 
tion under  the  guise  of  bonhomie,  I  take  the 
character  I  have  drawn,  but  I  declare  he  belongs 
to  all  classes.  I  have  seen  him  as  publisher  to 
author,  as  attorney  to  young  barrister,  as  patron 
to  straggler  generally.  Geoffrey  Ludlow  shrank 
before  him,  but  shrank  in  his  old,  feeble,  hesita- 
ting way ;  he  had  not  the  pluck  to  shake  off  the 
yoke,  and  bid  his  employee  go  to  the  devil.  It 
was  a  new  phase  of  life  for  him — a  phase  which 
promised  competence  at  a  time  when  competence 
was  required ;  which,  moreover,  rid  him  of  any 
doubt  or  anxiety  about  the  destination  of  his  la- 
bor, which  to  a  man  of  Ludlow's  temperament 
was  all  in  all.  How  many  of  us  are  there  who 
will  sell  such  wares  as  Providence  has  given  ns 
the  power  of  producing  at  a  much  less  rate  than 
we  could  otherwise  obtain  for  them,  and  to  most 
objectionable  people,  so  long  as  we  arc  enabled 
to  look  for  and  to  get  a  certain  price,  and  are 
absolved  from  the  ignominy  of  haggling,  even 
though  by  that  haggling  we  should  be  tenfold  en- 
rich^ !  So  Gcoil^y  Ludlow  took  Mr.  Stompff's 
ticket,  and  gave  him  his  pale  sherry,  and  prom- 
ised to  dine  with  him,  and  bowed  him  out ;  and 
then  went  back  into  his  studio  and  lit  a  fresh 
pipe,  and  sat  down  to  think  calmly  over  all  that 
was  about  to  befall  him. 

What  came  into  his  mind  first  ?  His  love,  of 
course.  There  is  no  man,  as  yet  unanchored  in 
the  calm  haven  of  marriage,  who  amidst  con- 
tending perplexities  does  not  first  think  of  what 
storms  and  shoals  beset  his  progress  in  that 
course ;  and  who,  so  long  as  there  he  can  see  a 
bit  of  blue  sky,  a  tolerably  dear  passage,  does 
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not,  to  a  great  extent,  ignore  the  black  clouds 
which  ho  sees  banking  np  to  windward,  the  heayy 
swell  crested  with  a  thin,  dangerous,  white  line 
of  wave,  which  threatens  his  fortunes  in  another 
direction.  Here  Geoffrey  Ludlow  thought  him- 
self toierablj  secure.  Margaret  had  told  him  all 
her  story ;  had  made  the  worst  of  it,  and  had 
left  him  to  act  on  her  confession.  Did  she  lore 
him  ?  That  was  a  difficult  question  for  a  man 
of  Geoff's  diffidence  to  judge.  But  he  thought 
he  might  unhesitatingly  answer  it  in  the  affirm- 
ative. It  was  her  own  proposition  that  nothing 
should  be  done  hurriedly ;  that  he  should  take 
the  week  to  calmly  reflect  over  the  position,  and 
see  whether  he  held  by  his  first  avowaL  And 
to-morrow  the  week  would  be  at  an  end,,  and  he 
would  have  the  right  to  ask  for  her  decision. 

That  decision,  if  favorable,  would  at  once  set- 
tle his  plans,  and  necessitate  an  immediate  com- 
munication to  his  mother.  This  was  a  phase  of 
the  subject  which  Geoffrey  characteristically  had 
ignored,  put  by,  and  refrained  from  thinking  of 
as  long  as  possible.  But  now  there  was  no  help 
for  it.  Under  any  circumstances  he  would  have 
endeavor^,  on  marrying,  to  set  up  a  separate 
establishment  for  himself ;  but  situated  as  he  was, 
with  Margaret  Dacre  as  his  intended  wife,  he 
saw  that  such  a  step  was  inevitable.  For  though 
he  loved  his  mother  with  all  his  heart,  he  was 
not  blind  to  her  weaknesses,  and  he  knew  that 
the  "  cross"  would  never  be  more  triumphantly 
brought  forward,  or  more  loudly  complained  o^ 
than  when  it  took  the  form  of  a  daughter-in-law 
— a  daughter-in-law,  moreoTer,  whose  anteced- 
ents were  not  held  up  for  the  old  lady's  scruti- 
nizing inspection.  And  here,  perhaps,  was  the 
greatest  tribute  to  the  weird  influence  of  the 
dead-gold  hair,  the  pallid  face,  and  the  deep-vio- 
let eyes.  A  year  ago,  and  Geoff  Ludlow  would 
have  told  you  that  nothing  could  ever  have  made 
him  alter  his  then  style  of  life.  It  had  contin- 
ued too  long,  he  would  have  told  you ;  he  had 
settled  down  into  a  certain  state  of  routine,  liv- 
ing with  the  old  lady  and  Til :  they  understood 
his  ways  and  wishes,  and  he  thought  ho  should 
never  change.  And  Mrs.  Ludlow  used  to  say 
that  Geoffrey  would  never  marry  now ;  he  did 
not  care  for  young  chits  of  girls,  who  were  all 
giggle  and  nonsense,  my  dear ;  a  man  at  his  time 
of  life  looked  for  something  more  than  that,  and 
where  it  was  to  come  from  she,  for  one,  did  not 
know.  Miss  Matilda  had  indeed  different  views 
on  the  subject ;  she  thought  that  dear  old  Geoff 
would  marry,  but  that  it  would  probably  come 
about  in  this  way:  Some  lovely  female  member 
of  the  aristocracy,  to  whom  Geoff  had  given  draw- 
ing-lesBons,  or  who  had  seen  his  pictures,  and  be- 
come imbued  with  the  spirit  of  poetry  in  them, 
would  say  to  her  father,  the  haughty  earl,  "  I 
pine  for  him — I  can  not  live  without  him  ;"  and 
to  save  his  darling  child's  health  the  earl  would 
give  his  consent,  and  bestow  upon  the  happy 
conple  estates  of  the  annual  value  of  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds.  But  then,  you  see,  Miss  Matilda 
Ludlow  was  given  to  norel-reading,  and  though 
perfectly  practical  and  unromantic  as  regards 
herself  and  her  career,  was  apt  to  look  upon  all 
appertaining  to  her  brother,  whom  she  adored, 
through  a  surrounding  halo  of  circulating-li- 
braiy. 

How  this  great  intelligence  would,  then,  be  re- 
ceived by  his  home-tenants,  set  Geoff  thinking 


after  Stompff's  departure,  and  between  tho  puSa 
of  his  pipe  he  turned  the  subject  hither  and 
thither  in  his  mind,  and  proposed  to  himself  all 
kinds  ofways  for  meeting  the  difficulty;  none  of 
which,  on  reconsideration,  appearing  practicable 
or  judicious,  he  reverted  to  an  old  and  favoMte 
plan  of  his,  that  of  postponing  any  farther  dlEb- 
eration  until  the  next  day,  when,  as  he  argued 
with  himself,  he  would  have  ''slept  upon  it" — a 
most  valuable  result  when  the  subject  is  system- 
atically ignored  up  to  the  time  of  going  tq  sleep, 
and  after  the  hour  of  waking — ^he  would  have 
been  to  the  private  view  at  the  Academy — ^which 
had,  of  course,  an  immense  deal  to  do  with  it — 
and  he  would  have  received  the  final  decision 
from  Margaret  Dacre.  Oh  yes,  it  was  useless 
to  think  any  more  of  it  that  night.  And  fully 
persuaded  of  this,  Geoff  turned  in  and  fell  fast 
asleep. 

''And  there  won*t  be  a  more  gentlemanly- 
looking  man  in  the  rooms  than  our  dear  old 
Geoff." 

"Stuff,  Til!  don't  be  absurd!" 

"No,  I  mean  it;  and  you  know  it  too,  you 
rain  old  thing;  else  why  are  you  perpetually 
looking  in  the  glass  ?" 

"No,  but — ^Til,  nonsense! — ^I  suppose  Tm  all 
right,  eh?" 

"  All  right ! — ^you're  charming,  Greoff  I  I  nev- 
er saw  you  such  a — I  can't  help  it^  you  know — 
swell  before!  Don't  frown,  Geoff;  there's  no 
other  word  that  expresses  it.  One  would  think 
you  were  going  to  meet  a  lady  there.  Does  the 
Queen  go,  or  any  of  the  young  princesses  ?" 

"  How  can  you  be  so  ridiculous.  Til  ?  Now, 
good-by;"  and  Geoff  gave  his  sister  a  hearty 
kiss,  and  started  off.  Miss  Matilda  was  right ; 
he  did  look  perfectly  gentlemanly  in  his  dark- 
blue  coat,  white  waisteoat,  and  small-check  trow- 
sers.  Nature,  which  certainly  had  denied  him 
personal  beauty  or  regularity  of  feature,  had  giv- 
en him  two  or  three  marks  of  distinction  :  his 
height,  his  bright,  earnest  eyes,  and  a  certain  in- 
definable  odd  expression,  different  from  the  or- 
dinary ruck  of  people — an  expression  which  at- 
tracted attention,  and  invariably  made  people 
ask  who  he  was. 

It  was  three  o'clock  before  Geoff  arrived  at  the 
Academy,  and  the  rooms  were  crowded.  The 
scene  was  new  to  him,  and  he  stared  round  in 
astonishment  at  the  brilliancy  of  the  toilettes,  and 
what' Charley  Potts  would  have  called  the  "air 
of  swelldom"  which  pervaded  the  plaee.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  his  first  act  was  to 
glance  at  the  catalogue  to  see  where  his  pictures 
vfere  placed ;  his  second,  to  proceed  to  them  to 
see  how  they  looked  on  the  walls.  Round  each 
was  a  little  host  of  eager  inspectors,  and  from 
what  Geoff  caught  of  their  conversation  the  ver- 
dict was  entirely  favorable.  But  he  was  not  long 
left  in  doubt.  As  he  was  looking  on  his  arm 
was  seized  by  Mr.  Stompff,  who,  scarcely  waiting 
to  carry  him  out  of  ear-shot,  began,  "Well! 
you've  done  it  up  brown  this  time,  my  man,  and 
no  flies!  Your -pictures  have  woke  'em  up. 
They're  talking  of  nothing  else.  Tve  sold  'em 
both.  Lord  Everton — that's  him  over  thera: 
little  man  with  a  double  eye-glass,  brown  coat 
and  high  velvet  collar — he's  bought  the  'Sic 
Wos;'  and  Mr.  Shirtings  of  Manchester's  got 
the  other.  The  price  has  been  good,  Sir ;  I'm 
not  above  denyin'  it.    There's  six  dozen  of  Sham 
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ready  to  go  into  your  cellar  whenever  yon  say 
the  word :  I  ain^t  mean  with  my  men  like  some 
people.  Power  of  nobs  here  to-day.  There's 
the  Prime-Minister,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer — ^that's  him  in  the  dirty  white  hat 
BMd  rumpled  coat — ^and  no  end  of  hishops  and 
off  ladies  of  title.  That's  Shirtings,  that  fat 
man  in  the  black  satin  waistcoat.  Wonderful 
man,  Sir — factory-boy  in  Manchester!  Saved 
his  shillin'  a  week,  and  is  now  worth  two  hundred 
thousand.  Fine  modem  collection  he's  got! 
That  little  man  in  the  turn-down  collar,  with  the 
gold  pencil-case  in  his  hand,  is  Scrunch,  the  art- 
critic  of  the  Scourge,  A  bitter  little  beast ;  but 
I've  squared  him.  I  gave  him  five-and-twenty 
pounds  to  write  a  short  account  of  the  Punic 
War,  which  was  given  away  with  BlifiTs  picture 
of '  Begulus, '  and  he's  never  pitched  into  any  of 
my  people  since.  He's  comin'  to  dinner  to-day. 
Oh,  by-the-by,  don't  be  late!  PU  drive  you 
down." 

"Thank  you," said  Geoff;  "  I—Pve  got  some- 
where to  go  to.  ril  find  my  own  way  to  Black- 
wall." 

"  Ha!"  said  Stompff,  "then  it  is  true,  is  it? 
Nevermind;  mum's  the  word!  Pm  tiled.  Look 
here :  don't  you  mind  me  if  yon  see  me  doing 
any  thing  particular.    It's  all  good  for  business." 

It  may  have  been  so,  but  it  was  undoubtedly 
trying.  During  the  next  two  hours  Geoff  was 
conscious  of  Mr.  Stompff's  perpetually  hovering 
round  him,  always  acting  as  cicerone  to  some 
different  man,  to  whom  he  would  point  out 
Geoff  with  his  forefinger,  then  whisper  in  his 
companion's  ear,  indicate  one  of  Geoffs  pictures 
with  his  elbow,  and  finish  by  promenading  his 
friend  just  under  Greoff's  nose ;  the  stranger  mak- 
ing a  feeble  pretense  of  looking  at  some  highly- 
hung  portrait,  but  obviously  swallowing  Geoff 
with  his  eyes,  from  his  hair  to  his  boots. 

But  he  had  also  far  more  pleasurable  experi- 
ences of  his  success.  Three  or  four  of  the  lead- 
ing members  of  the  Academy,  men  of  world-wide 
fame,  whom  he  had  known  by  sight,  and  envied 
— so  far  as  envy  lay  in  his  gentle  disposition — 
for  years,  came  up  to  him,  and  introducing  them- 
selves, spoke  warmly  of  his  pictures,  and  compli- 
mented him  in  most  flattering  terms.  By  one 
of  these,  the  greatest  of  them  all,  Lord  Everton 
was  subsequently  brought  up ;  and  the  kind  old 
man,  with  that  courtesy  which  belongs  only  to 
the  highest  breeding,  shook  hands  with  him,  and 
expressed  his  delight  at  being  the  fortunate  pos- 
sessor of  Mr.  Ludlow's  admirable  picture,  and 
hoped  to  have  the  pleasure  of  receiving  him  at 
Everton  House,  and  showing  him  the  gallery  of 
old  masters,  in  whose  footsteps  he,  Mr.  Ludlow, 
was  so  swiftly  following. 

And  then,  as  Geoffrey  was  bowing  his  acknowl- 
edgments, he  heard  his  name  pronounced,  and 
turning  round,  found  himself  close  by  Lord  Ca- 
tcrham's  wheel-chair,  and  had  a  hearty  greeting 
from  its  occupant. 

**  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Ludlow  ?  You  will 
recollect  meeting  tne  at  Lady  Lilford's,  I  dare 
say.  I  have  just  been  looking  at  your  pictures, 
and  I  congratulate  you  most  earnestly  upon 
them.  No,  I  never  flatter.  They  appear  to  me 
very  remarkable  things,  especially  the  evening- 
party  scene,  where  you  seem  to  have  given  an 
actual  spirit  of  motion  to  the  dancers  in  the  back- 
ground, so  different  from  the  ordinary  stiff  and 


angular  representation. — Ton  can  leave  the  chair 
here  for  a  minute,  Stevens. — ^In  such  a  crowd  as 
this,  Mr.  Ludlow,  it's  refreshing — is  it  not? — to 
get  a  long  look  at  that  sheltered  pool,  surrounded 
by  wating  trees,  which  Creswick  has  painted  so 
charmingly.  The  young  lady  who  came  with 
me  has  gone  roving  away  to  search  for  some  fa- 
vorite, whose  name  she  saw  in  the  catalogue ; 
but  if  yon  don't  mind  waiting  with  me  a  minute 
she  will  be  back,  and  I  know  she  will  be  glad  to 
see  you,  as — ah !  here  she  is!" 

As  Geoffrey  looked  round  a  tall  young  lady, 
with  brown  eyes,  a  pert,  inquisitive  nose,  an  un- 
dulating figure,  and  a  bright,  laughing  month, 
came  hurriedly  up,  and  without  noticing  Geof- 
frey, bent  over  Lord  Caterham's  chair,  and  said, 
"I  was  quite  right,  Arthur;  it  is — "  then,  in 
obedience  to  a  glance  from  her  companion,  she 
looked  up  and  exclaimed,  "What,  Geoffrey! — 
Mr.  Ludlow,  I  mean — oh,  how  do  you  do  ?  Why, 
you  don't  mean  to  say  you  don't  recollect  me?" 

Geoff  was  a  bad  courtier  at  any  time,  and  now 
the  expression  of  his  face  at  the  warmth  of  this 
salutation  showed  how  utterly  he  was  puzzled. 

"You  have  forgotten,  then?  And  you  don*t 
recollect  those  days  when — ^ 

"  Stop  I"  he  exclaimed,  a  sudden  light  break- 
ing upon  him ;  "  little  Annie  Maurice  that  used 
to  live  at  Willesden  Priory!  My  little  fairy, 
that  I  have  sketched  a  thousand  times.  WeU, 
I  ought  not  to  have  forgotten  you.  Miss  Maurice, 
for  I  have  studi^  your  features  often  enough  to 
have  impressed  them  on  my  memory.  But  how 
could  I  recognize  my  little  elf  in  such  a  dashing 
young  lady  ?'* 

Lord  Caterham  looked  up  at  them  out  of  the 
comers  of  his  eyes  as  they  stood  warmly  shaking 
hands,  and  for  a  moment  his  face  wore  a  pained 
expression ;  but  it  passed  away  directly,,  and  hia 
voice  was  as  cheery  as  usual  as  he  said,  "  Et  nos 
mutamur  in  UUsy  eh,  Mr.  Ludlow?  Little  fays 
grow  into  dashing  young  ladies,  and  indolent 
young  sketchers  become  the  favorites  of  the 
Academy." 

'  *  Ay, "  said  Annie ;  *  *  and  the  dear  old  Priory 
let  to  other  people,  and  many  of  those  who  made 
those  times  so  pleasant  are  dead  and  gone.  Oh, 
Geoffrey — Mr.  Ludlow,  I  mean — ^" 

"Yes,"  said  Geoff,  interrupting  her;  "and 
Geoffrey  turned  into  Mr.  Ludlow,  and  Annie  into 
Miss  Maurice :  there's  another  result  of  the  flight 
of  time,  and  one  which  I,  for  my  part,  heartily 
object  to." 

"Ah,  but,  Mr.  Ludlow,  I  must  bespeak  a  prop- 
er amount  of  veneration  for  you  on  the  part  of 
this  young  lady,"  said  Lord  Caterham ;  "  for  I 
am  about  to  ask  yon  to  do  me  a  personal  favor 
in  which  she  is  involved." 

Geoff  bowed  absently ;  he  was  already  thiak- 
ing  it  was  time  for  him  to  go  to  Margaret. 

'*  Miss  Maurice  is  good  enough  to  stay  with 
my  family  for  the  present,  Mr.  Ludlow ;  and  I 
am  very  anxious  that  she  should  avail  herself  of 
the  opportunity  of  cultivating  a  talent  for  draw- 
ing which  she  undoubtedly  possesses." 

"  She  used  to  sketch  very  nicely  years  ago," 
said  (jeoff,  turning  to  her  with  a  smile ;  and  her 
face  was  radiant  with  good-humor  as  she  said  : 

"Oh,  Geoffrey,  do  you  recollect  my  attempts 
at  cows?" 

"  So,  in  order  to  give  her  this  chance,  and  in 
the  hope  of  making  her  attempt  at  cows  more 
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creditable  than  it  seems  they  used  to  be,  I  am 
going  to  ask  yon,  Mr.  Ladlow,  to  undertake  Miss 
Maurice's  artistic  education,  to  give  her  as  much 
of  your  time  as  you  can  spare,  and,  in  fact,  to 
give  what  I  think  I  may  call  her  genius  the  right 
inclination." 

Geoffrey  hesitated,  of  course ;  it  was  his  nor- 
mal state;  and  he  said,  doabtinglv:  <*  You're 
very  good ;  but  I — I'm  almost  afraid — " 

**Yon  are  not  bashful,  I  trust,  Mr.  Ludlow,** 
said  Lord  Caterham;  **I  hare  seen  plenty  of  your 
work  at  Lady  Lilford's,  and  I  know  you  to  be 
perfecUy  competent." 

**  It  was  scarcely  that,  my  lord ;  I  rather  think 
that — "  But  when  he  got  thus  far  he  looked  up 
and  saw  Annie  Maurice's  brown  eyes  lifted  to 
his  in  such  an  appeajiing  glance  that  he  finished 
his  sentence  by  saying :  '^  Well,  I  shall  be  very 
happy  indeed  to  do  all  that  I  can — for  old  ac- 
quaintance' sake,  Annie ;"  and  he  held  out  his 
hand  frankly  to  her. 

*' Yoa  are  both  very  good,"  she  said;  **and 
it  will  be  a  real  pleasure  to  me  to  recommence 
my  lessons,  and  to  try  to  prove  to  you,  Geoffrey, 
that  I'm  not  so  impatient  or  so  stupid  as  I  was. 
When  shall  we  begin?" 

"The  sooner  the  better,  don't  you  think,  Mr. 
Ludlow  ?"  said  Lord  Caterham. 

Geoff  felt  his  face  flush  as  he  said :  <  *  I—- 1  ex- 
pect to  be  going  out  of  town  for  a  week  or  two ; 
but  when  I  return  I  shall  be  delighted  to  com- 
mence." 

*'  When  you  return  we  shall  be  delighted  to 
see  you.  I  can  fully  understand  how  you  long 
for  a  little  rest  and  change  after  your  hard  work, 
Mr.  Ludlow.  Now,  good-by  to  you ;  I  hope  this 
is  but  the  beginning  of  an  intimate  acquaintance." 
And  Lord  Caterham,  nodding  to  Geoffrey,  call- 
ed Stevens,  and  was  wheeled  away. 

'^  I  like  that  man,  Annie,'*  said  he,  when  they 
were  out  of  ear-shot ;  '^  he  has  a  thoroughly  good 
face,  and  the  truth  and  honesty  of  his  eyes  over- 
balance the  weakness  of  the  mouth,  which  is  un- 
decided, but  not  shifty.  His  manner  is  honest, 
too;  don't  you  think  so ?" 

He  waited  an  instant  for  an  anMrer,  but  An- 
nie did  not  speak. 

"Didn't  you  hear  me,  Annie?  or  am  I  not 
worth  a  reply  ?" 

"  I — I  beg  your  pardon,  Arthur.  I  heard  you 
perfectly ;  but  I  was  thinking.  Oh  yes,  I  should 
think  Mr.  Ludlow  was  as  honest  as  the  day.'* 

"But  what  made  you  distraite  f  What  were 
you  thinking  off* 

"  I  was  thinking  what  a  wonderful  difference 
a  few  years  made.  I  was  thinking  of  my  old 
ideas  of  Mr.  Ludlow  when  he  used  to  come  out 
to  dine  with  papa  and  sleep  at  our  house ;  how 
he  had  long  dark  hair,  which  he  used  to  toss  off 
his  face,  and  poor  papa  used  to  laugh  at  him  and 
call  him  an  enthusiast.  I  saw  hundreds  of  sil- 
ver threads  in  his  hair  just  now,  and  he  seemed 
—well,  I  don't  know — so  much  more  constrained 
and  conventional  than  I  recollect  him." 

"You  seem  to  forget  that  you  had  frocks  and 
trowsers  and  trundled  a  hoop  in  those  days,  An- 
nie. You  were  a  little  fay  then ;  you  are  a  Ve- 
nus now :  in  a  few  years  you  will  be  married, 
and  then  you  must  sit  to  Mr.  Ludlow  for  a  Juno. 
It  is  only  your  pretty  flowers  that  change  so 
moch ;  your  hollies  and  yews  keep  pretty  much 
the  same  throughout  the  year.*' 


From  the  tone  of  voice  in  which  Lord  Cater- 
ham made  this  last  remark  Annie  knew  very 
well  that  he  was  in  one  of  those  bitter  humors 
which,  when  his  malady  was  considered,  came 
surprisingly  seldom  upon  him,  and  she  knew 
that  a  reply  would  only  have  aggravated  his 
temper,  so  she  forbore  and  walked  silently  by  his 
side. 

No  sooner  did  he  find  himself  free  than  Geof- 
frey Ludlow  hurried  from  the  Academy,  and 
jumping  into  a  cab,  drove  off  at  once  to  Little 
Flotsam  Street  Never  since  Margaret  Dacre 
had  been  denizened  at  Flexor's  had  Geoff  ap- 
proached the  neighborhood  without  a  fluttering 
at  his  heart,  a  sinking  of  his  spirits,  a  general 
notion  of  fright  and  something  about  to  happen. 
But  now,  whether  it  was  that  his  success  at  the 
Academy  and  the  kind  words  he  had  had  from 
all  his  friends  had  given  him  courage,  it  is  im- 
possible to  say,  but  he  certainly  jumped  out  of 
the  hansom  without  the  faintest  feeling  of  dis- 
quietude, and  walked  hurriedly,  perhaps,  but  by 
no  means  nervously,  up  to  Flexor's  door. 

Margaret  was  in,  of  course.  He  found  her, 
the  very  perfection  of  neatness,  watering  some 
flowers  in  her  window  which  he  had  sent  her. 
She  had  on  a  tight-fitting  cotton  dress  of  a  very 
small  pattern,  and  her  hair  was  neatly  braided 
over  her  ears.  He  had  seen  her  look  more  vo- 
luptuous, never  more  ptqttante  and  irresistible. 
She  came  across  the  room  to  him  with  outstretch- 
ed hand  and  raised  eyebrows. 

"  You  have  come  !**  she  said ;  "  that's  good  of 
you,  for  I  scarcely  expected  you." 

(>eoff  stopped  suddenly.  *  *  Scarcely  expected 
me!  Yet  you  must  know  that  to-day  the  week 
is  ended." 

"I  knew  that  well  enough ;  but  I  heard  from 
the  woman  of  the  house  here  that  to-day  is  the 
private  view  of  the  Academy,  and  I  knew  how 
much  you  would  be  engaged." 

"And  did  you  think  that  I  should  suffer  any 
thing  to  keep  me  from  coming  to  you  to-day  ?" 

She  paused  a  minute,  then  looked  him  full  in 
the  face.  "  No ;  frankly  and  honestly  I  did  not. 
I  was  using  conventionalisms  and  talking  society 
to  you.  I  never  will  do  so  again.  I  knew  you 
would  come,  and— and  I  longed  for  your  coming, 
to  tell  you  my  delight  at  what  I  hear  is  your 
glorious  success." 

"  My  greatest  triumph  is  in  your  appreciation 
of  it,"  said  Geoff.  "  Having  said  to  you  what  I 
did  a  week  afo,  you  must  know  perfectly  that  the 
end  and  aim  of  all  I  think,  of  all  I  undertake, 
is  connected  with  you.  And  you  must  not  keep 
me  in  suspense,  Margaret,  please.  You  must 
tell  me  your  decision." 

"  My  decision !  Now  did  we  not  part,  at  my 
suggestion,  for  a  week's  adjournment,  during 
which  yon  should  turn  over  in  your  mind  cer- 
tain positions  which  I  had  placed  before  you? 
And  now,  the  week  ended,  you  ask  for  my  de- 
cision !  Surely  rather  I  ought  to  put  the  qnes- 
Uon." 

"  A  week  ago  I  said  to  yon,  *  Margaret,  be 
my  wife.*  It  was  not  very  romantically  put,  I 
confess;  but  I'm  not  a  vei^  romantic  person. 
You  told  me  to  wait  a  week,  to  think  over  all 
the  circumstances  of  our  acquaintance,  and  to 
see  whether  my  determination  held  good.  The 
week  is  over ;  I've  done  all  you  said ;  and  I've 
come  again  to  say,  Margaret,  be  my  wife.'* 
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It  was  rather  a  long  speech  this  for  Geoff; 
and  as  he  uttered  it  his  dear  old  face  glowed 
with  honest  fervor. 

"You  have  thoroughly  made  up  your  mind, 
considered  erery  thing,  and  decided  ?" 

"I  have." 

"Mind,  in  telling  you  the  story  of  my  past 
life  I  spoke  out  freely,  regardless  of  my  own 
feelings  and  of  yours.  You  owe  me  an  equal 
candor.    You  have  thought  of  all  ?" 

"Of  all." 

"  And  vou  still— " 

"I  still  repeat  that  one  demand.*' 

*  *  Then  I  say  *  Yes,  *  frankly  and  freely.  Geof- 
frey Ludlow,  I  will  be  your  wife ;  and  by  Heav- 
en's help  I  will  make  your  life  happy,  and  atone 
for  my  past.    I — " 

And  she  did  not  say  any  more  just  then,  for 
Geoff  stopped  her  lips  with  a  kiss. 

"What  can  have  become  of  Ludlow?"  said 
Mr.  Stompff  for  about  the  twentieth  time,  as  he 
came  back  into  the  dining-room,  after  craning 
over  the  balcony  and  looking  all  round. 

"Giving  himself  airs  on  acpount  of  his  suc- 
cess,*' said  genial  Mr.  Bowie,  the  art-critic.  "  I 
wouldn't  wait  any  longer  for  him,  Stompff." 

"I  won't,"  said  Stompff.     "Dinnerl" 

The  dinner  was  excellent,  the  wine  good  and 
plentiful,  the  guests  well  assorted,  and  the  con- 
versation as  racy  and  salted  as  it  usually  is  when 
a  hecatomb  of  absent  friends  is  duly  slaughtered 
by  the  company.  Each  man  said  the  direst 
things  he  could  about  his  own  personal  enemies ; 
and  there  were  but  very  few  cases  in  which  the 
rest  of  the  convives  did  not  join  in  chorus.  It 
was  during  a  pause  in  this  kind  of  conversation 
— much  later  in  the  evening,  when  the  windows 
had  been  thrown  open,  and  most  of  the  men 
were  smoking  in  the  balcony — that  little  Tommy 
Smalt,  who  had  done  full  justice  to  the  clare^ 
took  his  cigar  from  his  mouth,  leaned  lazily  back, 
and  looking  up  at  the  moonlit  sky  felt  in  such 
a  happy  state  of  repletion  and  tobacco  as  to  be 
momentarily  charitable — the  which  feeling  in- 
duced him  to  say: 

"I  wish  Ludlow  had  been  with  us !" 

"His  own  fault  that  he's  not,"  said  Mr.  Stompff; 
"his  own  fault  entirely.  However,  he's  missed 
a  pleasant  evening.  I  rather  think  we've  had 
the  pull  of  him." 

Had  Geoff  missed  a  pleasant  evening?  He 
thought  otherwise.  He  thought  8^  had  never 
had  such  an  evening  in  his  life ;  for  the  same 
cold  steel-blue  rays  of  the  early  spring  moon 
which  fell  upon  the  topers  in  the  Blackwall  bal- 
cony came  gleaming  in  through  Mr.  Flexor's 
first-floor  window,  lighting  up  a  pallid  face  set 
in  a  frame  of  dead-gold  hair  and  pillowed  on 
Geoffrey  Lndlow's  breast. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THOSE  TWAIK  ONB  FLB8B. 

So  it  was  a  settled  thing  between  Margaret 
Dacre  and  Geoffrey  Ludlow.  She  had  acceded 
to  his  earnest  demand— demand  thrice  repeated 
— after  due  consideration  and  delay,  and  she 
was  to  become  his  wife  forthwith.  Indeed,  their 
colloquy  on  that  delicious  moonlight  evening 


would  have  been  brought  to  a  conclusion  much 
sooner  than  it  was,  had  not  Geoff  stalwartly  de- 
clared and  manfully  held  to  his  determination, 
spite  of  every  protest,  not  to  go  nntU  they  had 
settled  upon  a  day  on  which  to  be  married.  He 
did  not  see  the  use  of  waiting,  he  said ;  it  would 
get  buzzed  about  by  the  Flexors ;  and  all  sorts  of 
impertinent  remarks  and  congratulations  would 
be  made,  which  they  could  very  well  do  without. 
Of  course,  as  regarded  herself,  Margaret  would 
want  a— wlutt  do  you  call  it?— outfit,  trousseau, 
that  was  the  word.  But  it  appeared  to  him  that 
all  he  had  to  do  was  to  give  her  the  money,  and 
all  she  had  to  do  was  to  go  out  and  get  the  things 
she  wanted,  and  that  need  not  take  any  time, 
or  hinder  them  from  naming  a  day — well,  let  us 
say  in  next  week.  He  himself  had  certain  little 
arrangements  to  make ;  but  he  could  very  well 
get  through  them  all  in  that  time.  And  what 
did  Margaret  say  ? 

Margaret  did  not  say  very  much.  She  had 
been  lying  perfectly  tranquil  in  Geoffrey's  arms ; 
a  position  which,  she  said,  first  gave  her  assur- 
ance that  her  new  life  had  indeed  begun.  She 
should  be  able  to  realize  it  more  fully,  she 
thought,  when  she  commenced  in  a  home  of  her 
own,  and  in  a  fresh  atmosphere ;  and  as  the  pry- 
ing curiosity  of  the  Flexors  daily  increased,  and 
as  Little  Flotsam  Street,  with  its  normal  pave- 
ment of  refuse  and  its  high  grim  house-rows 
scarcely  admitting  any  lights  was  an  objectiona- 
ble residence,  she  could  urge  no  reason  for  delay. 
So  a  day  at  the  end  of  the  ensuing  week  was 
fixed  upon ;  and  no  sooner  had  it  been  finally 
determined  than  Greoff,  looking  round  at  prep- 
arations which  were  absolutely  necessary,  was 
amazed  at  their  number  and  magnitude. 

He  should  be  away  a  fortnight,  he  calculated, 
perhaps  longer ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  apprise' 
the  families  and  the  one  or  two  "  ladies'  colleges" 
in  which  he  taught  drawing  of  his  absence.  He 
would  also  let  Stompff  know  that  he  would  not 
find  him  in  his  studio  during  the  next  few  days 
(for  it  was  the  habit  of  this  great  entrepreneur  to 
pay  frequent  visits  to  his  prottyes,  just  to  "  give 
*em  a  look-up,"  as  he  said ;  but  in  reality  to  see 
that  they  were  not  doing  work  for  any  opposition 
dealer) ;  but  he  should  simply  tell  Stompff  that 
he  was  going  out  of  town  for  a  little  change, 
leaving  that  worthy  to  imagine  that  he  wanted 
rest  after  his  hard  work.  And  then  came  a  point 
at  which  he  hitched  up  at  once,  and  was  meta- 
phorically thrown  on  his  beam  ends.  What  was 
he  to  say  to  his  mother  and  sister  and  to  his 
intimate  friends? 

To  the  last,  of  course,  there  was  no  actual  ne- 
cessity to  say  any  thing,  save  that  he  knew  he 
must  have  some  one  to  "give  away"  the  bride, 
and  he  would  have  preferred  one  of  his  old  friends^ 
even  at  the  risk  of  an  explanation,  to  Flexor, 
hired  for  five  shillings,  and  duly  got  up  in  the 
costume  of  the  old  English  gentleman.  But  to 
his  mother  and  sister  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
that  some  kind  of  notice  should  be  given.  It 
was  necessary  they  should  know  that  the  little 
household,  which,  despite  various  small  inter- 
ruptions, had  been  carried  on  so  long  in  amity 
and  affection,  would  be  broken  up,  so  far  as  he 
was  concerned ;  also  necessary  that  they  should 
know  that  his  contribution  to  the  household  in- 
come would  remain  exactly  the  same  as  though 
he  still  partook  of  its  benefits.    He  had  to  say  all 
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thk ;  and  he  was  as  frightened  as  a  child.  He 
thought  of  writing  at  first,  and  of  leaving  a  let- 
ter to  be  given  to  his  mother  after  the  ceremony 
was  over ;  of  giving  a  bare  history  in  a  letter, 
and  an  amount  of  affection  in  the  postscript  which 
woold  melt  the  stoniest  maternal  heart.  Bat  a 
little  reflection  caused  him  to  think  better  of  this 
notion,  and  determined  him  to  seek  an  interview 
with  his  mother.  It  was  dne  to  her,  and  he 
would  go  through  with  it. 

So  one  morning,  when  he  had  watched  his 
sister  Til  safe  off  into  a  prolonged  diplomatic  con- 
troversy with  the  cook,  involving  the  reception 
of  divers  embassadors  from  the  butcher  and  other 
tradespeople,  Geoff  made  his  way  into  his  mo- 
ther's room,  and  found  her  knitting  something 
which  might  have  been  either  an  antimacassar 
for  a  giant  or  a  connterpane  for  a  child,  and  at 
once  intimated  his  pleasure  at  finding  her  alone, 
as  he  had  "  something  to  say  to  her.'' 

This  was  an  ominous  beginning  in  Mrs.  Lnd- 
low's  ears,  and  her  "  cross*'  at  once  stood  out  visi- 
bly before  her ;  Constantino  himself  had  never 
seen  it  plainer.  The  mere  pronunciation  of  the 
phrase  made  her  nervous;  she  ought  to  have 
"  dropped  one  and  taken  up  two ;"  but  her  hands 
got  complicated,  and  she  stopped  with  a  knit- 
ting-needle in  mid-air. 

"If  you're  alluding  to  the  butcher's  book, 
Geoffrey, "  she  said,  "  I  hold  myself  blameless. 
It  was  understood,  thoroughly  understood,  that 
it  should  be  eightpence  a  pound  all  round ;  and 
if  Smithers  chooses  to  charge  ninepence-half- 
penny  for  lamb,  and  yon  allow  it,  I  don't  hold 
myself  responsible.  I  said  to  your  sister  at  the 
time— I  said,  *  Matilda,  I'm  sure  Geoffrey—'  " 

*'It'anot  that,  mother,  I  want  to  talk  to  you 
about,"  said  Geoff,  with  a  half-smile;  '^it's  a 
bigger  subject  than  the  price  of  butcher's  meat 
I  want  to  talk  to  yon  about  myself— about  my 
future  life." 

"Very  well,  Geoffrey;  that  does  not  come 
upon  me  unawares.  lama  woman  of  the  world . 
I  ought  to  be,  considering  the  time  I  had  with 
your  poor  father ;  and  I  suppose  that  now  you're 
making  a  name,  you'll  find  it  necessary  to  enter- 
tain. He  did,  poor  fellow,  though  it's  little 
enough  name  or  money  he  ever  made  1  But  if 
you  want  to  see  your  friends  round  you,  there 
must  be  help  in  the  kitchen.  There  are  certain 
things— jellies,  and  that  like— that  must  come 
from  the  pastiy-cook's ;  but  all  the  rest  we  can 
do  very  well  at  home  with  a  little  help  in  the 
kitchen." 

''You  don't  comprehend  me  yet,  mother.  I 
—I'm  going  to  leave  you." 

*  *  To  leave  us  I— Oh,  to  live  away !  Very  well, 
Geoffrey,"  said  the  old  lady,  bridling  np;  "if 
you've  grown  too  grand  to  live  with  your  mother, 
I  can  only  say  Vm  sorry  for  you.  Though  I  nev- 
er saw  my  name  in  print  in  the  7hne$  newspaper 
except  among  the  marriages ;  and  if  that's  to  be 
the  effect  it  has  upon  me  I  hope  I  never  shall." 

"  My  dear  mother,  how  can  you  imagine  any 
tmng  BO  absurd !    The  truth  is—" 

**0h  yes,  Geoffrey,  I  understand,  I've  not 
hved  for  sixty  years  in  the  world  for  nothing, 
^t  that  there's  been  ever  the  least  word  said 
ftboQt  your  friends  cojping  pipe^moktng  at  all 
™es  of  the  night,  or  hot  water  required  for 
spirits  when  Emma  was  that  dead  with  sleep  she 
could  scarcely  move  j  nor  about  young  persons — 


female  models  yon  call  them — trolloping  misses 
I  say." 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  all  business  mat- 
ters Mrs.  Ludlow  was  accustomed  to  treat  her 
son  as  a  cipher,  foiigetting  that  two-thirds  of  the 
income  by  which  the  house  was  supported  were 
contributed  by  him.  There  was  no  thougtit  of 
this,  however,  in  honest  old  Geoff's  mind  as  he 
said, 

"  Mother,  you  won't  hear  me  out!  The  fact 
is,  Fm  going  to  be  married." 

*  *  To  be  married,  Geoffrey ! "  said  the  old  lady, 
in  a  voice  that  was  much  softer  and  rather  trem- 
ulous; "to  be  married,  my  dear  boy!  Well, 
that  is  news !"  Her  hands  trembled  as  she  laid 
them  on  his  big  shoulders  and  put  up  her  face  to 
kiss  him.  "  Well,  well,  to  be  sure  I  I  never 
thought  you'd  many  now,  Geoffrey.  I  looked 
upon  you  as  a  confirmed  old  bachelor.  And  who 
is  it  that  has  caught  you  at  last  ?  Not  Miss  San- 
ders, is  it  ?" 

Geoffrey  shook  his  head. 

"  I  thought  not.  No,  that  would  never  do. 
Nice  kind  of  girl  too ;  but  if  we're  to  hold  our 
heads  so  high  when  aU  our  money  comes  out  of 
sugar-hogsheads  in  Thames  Street,  why  where 
will  be  the  end  of  it,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  It 
isn't  Miss  Hall?" 

Geoffrey  repeated  his  shake. 

"  Well,  I'm  glad  of  it ;  not  but  what  Vm  very 
fond  of  Emily  Hall ;  but  that  half-pay  father  of 
hers  I  I  shouldn't  like  some  of  the  people  about 
here  to  know  that  we  were  related  to  a  half-pay 
captain  with  a  wooden  leg ;  and  he'd  be  always 
clumping  about  the  house,  and  be  horrible  for 
the  carpets  1  Well,  if  it  isn't  Minnie  Beverley, 
111  give  it  up ;  for  you'd  never  go  marrying  tliat 
tall  Dickenson,  who's  more  like  a  dromedary  than 
a  woman  I" 

"  It  is  not  Minnie  Beverley,  nor  the  young  lady 
who's  like  a  dromedaiy,"  said  Geoff,  laughing. 
"  The  young  lady  I  am  going  to  marry  is  a  stran- 
ger to  you ;  you  have  never  even  seen  her." 

"  Never  seen  her !  Oh,  Geoff!"  cried  the  old 
lady,  with  horror  in  her  face,  "you're  never  go- 
ing to  marry  one  of  those  trolloping  models,  and 
bring  her  home  to  live  with  us  ?" 

"No^  no,  mother;  you  need  be  under  no 
alarm.  This  young  lady,  who  is  from  the  coun- 
try, is  thoroughly  lady-like  and  well  educated. 
But  I  shall  not  bring  her  home  to  you ;  we  shall 
have  a  house  of  our  own." 

*<And  what  shall  we  do.  Til  and  I?  Oh, 
Geoffrey!  I  shall  never  have  to  go  into  lodgings 
at  my  thne  of  life,  shall  I,  and  after  having  kept 
house  and  had  my  own  plate  and  linen  for  so 
many  years?" 

"  Mother,  do  yoa  imagine  I  shonld  increase 
ray  own  happiness  at  the  expense  of  yours  ?  Of 
course  you'll  keep  this  house,  and  all  arrange- 
ments will  go  OD  just  the  same  as  usual,  except 
that  I  sha'n't  be  here  to  worry  you." 

"You  never  worried  me,  my  dear,"  said  the 
old  lady,  as  all  his  generosity  and  noble  unself- 
ishness rose  before  her  mind ;  "you  never  wor- 
ried me,  but  have  been  always  the  best  of  sons; 
and  pray  God  that  you  may  be  happy,  for  you 
deserve  it."  She  put  her  arms  round  his  neck 
and  kissed  him  fondly,  while  the  tears  trickled 
down  her  cheeks.  "Ah,  here's  Til,"  she  con- 
tinued, drying  her  eyes;  "it  would  never  do  to 
let  her  see  me  being  so  silly."  ^^-^  t 
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"Oh,  here  you  are  at  last !"  said  Miss  Til, 
who,  as  they  both  noticed,  had  a  very  high  color 
and  was  generally  safTnsed  about  the  face  and 
neck;  "what  have  you  been  conspiring  about? 
The  Mater  looks  as  guilty  as  possible,  doesn't  she, 
Geoff?  and  you're  not  much  better,  Sir.  What 
Js  the  matter?" 

"I  suspect  you're  simply  attempting  the  au- 
thoritative to  cover  your  own  confusion,  Til. 
There's  something — " 

* '  No,  no !  I  won't  be  put  off  in  that  manner. 
What  is  the  matter?" 

"There's  nothing  the  matter,  my  dear,"  said 
Mrs.  Ludlow,  who  by  this  time  had  recovered 
her  composure;  "though  there  is  some  great 
news.     Geoffrey's  going  to  be  married !" 

<'  What !"  exclaimed  Miss  Til,  and  then  made 
one  spring  into  his  arms.  "  Oh,  you  darling  old 
Geoff!  you  don't  say  so?  Oh,  how  quiet  you 
have  kept  it,  yon  horrible  hypocrite,  seeing  us 
day  after  day  and  never  breathing  a  word  about 
it!  Now,  who  is  it,  at  once?  Stop,  shall  I 
guess  ?    Is  it  any  one  I  know  ?*' 

"No  one  that  you  know." 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  glad !  Do  you  know,  I  think  I 
hate  most  people  I  know — ^girls,  I  mean ;  and  I'm 
sure  none  of  them  are  nice  enough  for  my  Geoff. 
Now,  what's  she  like,  Geoff?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know." 

"That's  what  men  always  say — so  tiresome! 
Is  she  dark  or  fair?" 

"Well,  fair,  I  suppose." 

"And  what  colored  hair  and  eyes?" 

"Eh?  well,  her  hair  is  red,  I  think." 

"  Red  I    Lor,  Geoff !  what  they  call  carrots  ?" 

"No;  deep-red,  like  red  gold — " 

"Oh,  Geoff,  I  know,  I  know  I  Like  the  Scylla 
in  the  picture.  Oh,  you  worse  than  fox,  to  "de- 
ceive me  in  that  way,  telling  me  it  was  a  model, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it.  Well,  if  she's  like  that,  she 
must  be  wonderful  to  look  at,  and  I'm  dying  to 
see  her.     What's  her  name?" 

"  Margaret." 

"Margaret  I  That's  very  nice;  I  like  Mar- 
garet very  much.  Of  course  you'll  never  let 
yourself  be  sufficiently  childishly  spoony  to  let  it 
drop  into  Peggy,  which  is  atrocious.  I'm  very 
glad  she's  got  a  nice  name ;  for,  do  all  I  could, 
I'm  certain  I  never  could  like  a  sister-in-law 
who  was  called  Belinda  or  Eeziah,  or  any  thing 
dreadful." 

"Have  yon  fixed  your  wedding-^lay,  Geof- 
frey?" 

"  Yes,  mother;  for  Thursday  next." 

"  Thursday  1"  exclaimed  Miss  Til.  "  Thurs- 
day next  ?  why,  there'll  be  no  time  for  me  to  get 
any  thing  ready ;  for  I  suppose,  as  your  sister, 
Geoff,  I'm  to  be  one  of  the  bridemaids?" 

"There  will  be  no  bridemaids,  dear  Til,"  said 
Greoffrcy;  "no  company,  no  breakfast.  I  have 
always  thought  that,  if  ever  I  married,  I  should 
like  to  walk  into  the  church  with  my  bride,  have 
the  service  gone  through,  and  walk  out  again, 
without  the  least  attempt  at  show ;  and  Tm  glad 
to  find  that  Margaret  thoroughly  coincides  with 
me." 

"But  surely,  Geoffrey,"  said  Mrs.  Ludlow, 
"your  friends  will — " 

"Oh  my  I  Talking  of  friends,"  interrupted 
Miss  Til,  "  I  quite  forgot  in  all  this  flurry  to  tell 
you  that  Mr.  Charles  Potts  is  in  the  drawing- 
room,  waiting  to  see  you,  Geoffrey.'* 


"Dear  me!  is  he,  indeed?  ah,  that  accounts 
for  a  flushed  face—" 

"Don't  be  absurd,  Geoff!  Shall  I  tell  him  io 
come  here  ?" 

"You  may  if  you  like;  but  don't  come  back 
with  him,  as  I  want  five  minutes'  quiet  talk  with 
him." 

So  Mrs.  Ludlow  and  her  daughter  left  the  stu- 
dio, and  in  a  few  minutes  Charley  Potts  arrived. 
As  he  walked  up  to  Geoffrey  and  wrung  his  hand 
both  men  seemed  under  some  little  constraint. 
Geoff  spoke  first. 

"I'm  glad  you're  here,  Charley.  I  should 
have  gone  up  to  your  place  if  you  hadn't  looked 
in  to-day.  I  have  something  to  tell  yon,  and 
something  to  ask  of  you." 

"Tell  away,  old  boy;  and  as  for  the  asking, 
look  upon  it  as  done — unless  it's  tin,  by-the-way ; 
and  there  I'm  no  good  just  now." 

"  Charley,  I'm  going  to  be  married  next  Thurs- 
day to  Margaret  Dacre — the  girl  we  found  faint- 
ing in  the  streets  that  night  of  the  Titians." 

Geoff  expected  some  exclamation,  but  his 
friend  only  nodded  his  head. 

"  She  has  told  me  her  whole  life :  insisted  upon 
my  hearing  it  before  I  said  a  word  to  her ;  made 
me  wait  a  week  after  I  had  asked  her  to  be  my 
wife,  on  the  chance  that  I  should  repent;  be- 
haved in  the  noblest  way." 

Geoffrey  again  paused,  and  Mr.  Potts  again 
nodded. 

"  We  shall  be  married  very  quietly  at  the  par- 
ish church  here ;  and  there  will  be  nobody  pres- 
ent but  you.     I  want  you  to  come ;  will  you  ?" 

**Will  I?  Why,  old  man,  we've  been  like 
brothers  for  years ;  and  to  think  that  I'd  desert 
you  at  a  time  like  this  I  I — ^I  didn't  quite  mean 
that,  you  know;  but  if  not,  why  not?  You 
know  what  I  do  mean." 

"  Thanks,  Charley.  One  thing  more :  don*t 
talk  about  it  until  after  it's  over.  Pm  an  awk- 
ward subject  for  chaff,  particularly  such  chaff  as 
this  would  give  rise  to.  Yon  may  tell  old  Bow- 
ker,  if  you  like ;  but  no  one  else." 

And  Mr.  Potts  went  away  without  delivering 
that  tremendous  philippic  with  which  he  bad 
come  charged.  Perhaps  it  was  his  conversation 
with  Miss  Til  in  the  drawing-room  which  bad 
softened  his  manners  and  prevented  him  from 
being  brutal. 

They  were  married  on  the  following  Thursday ; 
Mai'garet  looking  perfectly  lovely  in  her  brown 
silk  dress  and  white  bonnet.  Charley  Potts 
could  not  believe  her  to  be  the  haggard  creature 
in  whose  rescue  he  had  assisted ;  and  simple  old 
William  Bowker,  peering  out  from  between  the 
curtains  of  a  high  pew,  was  amazed  at  her  strange 
weird  beauty.  The  ceremony  was  over;  and 
Geoff,  happy  and  proud,  was  leading  his  wife 
down  the  steps  of  the  church  to  the  fly  waiting 
for  them,  when  a  procession  of  carriages,  coach- 
men and  footmen  vrith  white  favors,  and  gayly- 
clad  company,  all  betokening  another  wedding, 
drove,  up  to  the  door.  The  bride  and  her  bride- 
maids  had  alighted,  and  the  bridegroom's  best- 
man,  who  with  his  friend  had  just  jumped  out  of 
his  cabriolet,  was  bowing  to  the  bridemaids  as 
Geoff  and  Margaret  pass|d.  He  was  a  pleasant 
airy  fellow,  and  seeing  a  pretty  woman  coming 
down  the  steps,  he  looked  hard  at  her.  Their 
eyes  met,  and  there  was  something  in  Marga- 
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reVs  glance  which  stopped  him  in  the  act  of  rais- 
ing his  hand  to  his  hat  Geoffrey  saw  nothing 
of  this ;  he  was  waving  his  hand  to  Bowkcr,  who 
was  standing  hy ;  and  they  passed  on  to  the  fly. 
*'Come  on,  AlgyP'  called  out  the  impatient 
intended  hridegroom;   '*  they'll  be  waiting  for 


us  in  the  church.    What  on  earth  are  yon  star- 
ing at?'* 

"Nothing,  dear  old  boy!"  said  Algy  Barford, 
who  was  the  best-man  just  named — '^nothing 
but  a  resurrection !^nly  a  resurrection;  br 
Jove,  that's  all !"        ■ 


BOOK  IL-BREAKERS  AHEAD. 


CHAPTER  I. 

'      KBW    BBLXTIONS. 

The  fact  of  her  having  a  daughter-in-law 
whom  she  had  never  seen,  of  whose  connections 
and  antecedents  she  knew  positively  nothing, 
weighed  a  good  deal  on  Mrs.  Ludlow's  mind. 
*'If  she  had  been  an  Indian,  my  dear,"  she  said 
to  her  daughter  Matilda,  *'  at  least,  I  don't  mean 
an  Indian,  not  black,  you  know ;  of  course  not — 
ridiculous !  but  one  of  those  young  women  who 
are  sent  out  to  India  by  their  friends  to  pick  up 
husbands— it  would  be  a  different  matter.  Of 
course,  then  I  could  not  have  seen  her  until  she 
came  over  to  EiTgland ;  and  as  Greoff  has  never 
been  in  India,  I  don't  quite  see  how  it  could  have 
happened ;  but  you  know  what  I  mean.  But  to 
think  that  she  should  have  been  living  in  Lon- 
don, within  the  bills  of  thingummy — mortality, 
and  Geoff  never  to  bring  her  to  see  me,  is  most 
extraordinary — most  extraordinarv  I  However, 
it  only  goes  to  prove  what  I've  said — that  I  have 
a  cross  to  bear ;  and  now  my  son's  marrying  him- 
self in  a  most  mysterious  and  Arabian-nights- 
like  manner  is  added  to  the  short-weight  which 
we  always  get  from  the  baker,  and  to  the  exceed- 
ing forwardness  shown  by  that  young  man  with 
the  pomatumed  hair  and  the  steel  heart  stuck 
into  his  apron  whenever  you  go  into  the  grocer's 
shop." 

And  although  Miss  Matilda  combated  this  idea 
with  great  resolution,  albeit  by  no  means  com- 
fortable in  her  own  mind  as  to  Greoffrcy's  proceed- 
ings, the  old  lady  continued  in  a  state  of  mind 
in  which  indignation  at  a  sense  of  what  she  im- 
agined the  slight  put  upon  her  was  only  exceed- 
ed by  her  curiosity  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  her  son's 
intended ;  under  the  influence  of  which  latter 
feeling  she  even  proposed  to  Til  that  they  should 
attend  the  church  on  the  occasion  of  the  mar- 
riage-ceremony. "  I  can  put  on  my  Maltese- 
Uce  veil,  you  know,  my  dear;  and  if  we  gave 
the  pew-opener  sixpence,  she'd  put  us  into  a  place 
in  the  galleiy  where  we  could  hide  behind  a  pil- 
lar, and  be  unseen  spectators  of  the  proceedings." 
But  this  suggestion  was  received  with  so  much 
disfavor  by  her  daughter  that  the  old  lady  was 
compelled  to  abandon  it,  together  with  an  idea, 
which  she  subsequently  broached,  of  having  Mr. 
Potts  to  supper — ^giving  him  sprats,  or  tripe,  or 
some  of  those  odd  things  that  men  like ;  and 
then,  when  he  was  having  a  glass  of  spirits-and- 
water  and  smoking  a  pipe,  getting  him  to  tell  us 
all  about  it,  and  how  it  went  off.  So  Mrs.  Lud- 
low was  obliged  to  content  herself  with  a  line 
from  Geoffrey — received  two  or  three  daj-s  after 
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his  marriage,  saying  that  he  was  well  and  happy, 
and  that  his  Margaret  sent  her  love  (**  She  might 
have  written  that  herself,  I  think !"  said  the  old 
lady;  *'it  would  have  been  only  respectful;  but 
perhaps  she  can't  write.  Lord,  Lord !  to  think 
we  should  have  come  to  this!")— and  with  a 
short  report  from  Mr.  Potts,  whom  Til  had  met, 
accidentally,  of  course,  walking  one  morning 
near  the  house,  and  who  said  that  all  had  gone 
off  capitally,  and  that  the  bride  had  looked  per- 
fectly lovely. 

But  there  was  balm  in  Gilead;  and  consola- 
tion came  to  old  Mrs.  Ludlow  in  the  shape  of  a 
letter  from  Geoffrey  at  the  end  of  the  first  week 
of  his  absence,  requesting  his  mother  and  sister 
to  see  to  the  arrangement  of  his  new  house,  the 
furniture  of  which  was  all  ordered,  and  would  be 
sent  in  on  a  certain  day,  when  he  wished  Til  and 
his  mother  to  be  present.  Now  the  taking  of  this 
new  house,  and  all  in  connection  with  it,  had 
been  a  source  of  great  disquietude  and  much  con- 
versation to  the  old  lady,  who  had  speculated 
upon  its  situation,  its  size,  shape,  conveniences, 
etc.,  with  every  one  of  her  little  circle  of  acquaint- 
ance. **  Might  be  in  the  moon,  my  dear,  for  all 
we  know  about  it,"  she  used  to  say ;  **  one  would 
think  that  one's  own  son  would  mention  where 
he  was  going  to  live — to  his  mother,  at  least : 
but  Geoff  is  that  tenacious,  that — well,  I  suppose 
it's  part  of  the  cross  of  my  life. "  But  the  inforns 
ation  had  come  at  last,  and  the  old  lady  was  to 
have  a  hand,  however  subordinate,  in  the  ar- 
rangements; and  she  was  proportionately  pleased. 
"And  now,  Til,  where  is  it,  once  more?  Just 
read  the  letter  again,  will  you  ? — for  we're  to  bo 
there  the  first  thing  to-morrow  morning,  Geoff 
says.  What? — Oh,  the  vans  will  be  there  the 
first  thing  to-morrow  morning!  Yes,  I  know 
what  the  vans'  first  thing  is— eleven  o'clock  or 
thereabouts ;  and  then  the  men  to  go  out  for  din- 
ner at  twelve,  and  not  come  back  till  half-past 
two,  if  somebody  isn't  there  to  hunt  them  up ! 
The  Elm  Lodge,  Lowbar !  Lowbar  ?  Why, 
that's  Holloway  and  Whittington,  and  all  that 
turn-again  nonsense  abou^  the  bells  I  Well,  I'm 
sure !  Talk  about  the  poles  being  asunder,  my 
dear ;  they're  not  more  asunder  than  Brompton 
and  Lowbar.  Oh,  of  course  that's  done  that  he 
needn't  see  more  of  us  than  he  chooses,  though 
there  was  no  occasion  for  that,  I*m  sure,  at  least 
so  far  as  I'm  concerned ;  I  know  when  I*m  want- 
ed fast  enough,  and  act  accordingly.** 

•*  I  don't  think  there  was  any  such  idea  in 
Geoff's  mind,  mamma,**  said  Til;  **he  always 
had  a  wish'  to  go  to  the  other  side  of  town,  as 
he  found  this  too  relaxing."     C^  OOCtIp 
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"  Other  side  of  town,  indeed,  my  dear  I— oth- 
er side  of  England,  you  mean !  This  side  has 
always  been  good  enough  for  me ;  but  then,  you 
see,  I  never  was  a  public  character.  However, 
If  we  are  to  go,  weM  better  have  Brown's  fly ; 
it's  no  good  our  trapesing  about  in  omnibuses 
that  distance,  and  perhaps  taking  the  wrong  one, 
and  I  don't  know  what." 

But  the  old  lady's  wrath  (which,  indeed,  did 
not  deserve  the  name  of  wrath,  but  would  be  bet- 
ter described  as  a  kind  of  perpetual  grumble,  in 
which  she  delighted)  melted  away  when,  on  the 
following  morning.  Brown's  fly,  striking  off  to  the 
left  soon  after  it  commenced  ascending  the  rise  of 
Lowbar  Hill,  turned  into  a  pretty  country  road, 
and  stopped  before  a  charming  little  house,  bear- 
ing the  name  **£hn  Lodge"  on  its  gate-pillars. 
The  house,  which  stood  on  a  small  eminence,  was 
approached  by  a  little  carriage-sweep ;  had  a  little 
lawn  in  front,  on  which  it  opened  from  French  win- 
dows, covered  by  areranda,  nestling  under  climb- 
ing clematis  and  jasmine ;  had  the  prettiest  little 
rustic  portico,  floored  with  porcelain  tiles ;  a  cozv 
dining-room,  a  pretty  little  drawing-room  with 
the  French  windows  before  named,  and  a  capital 
painting-room.  From  the  windows  you  had  a 
splendid  view  over  broad  fields  leading  to  Hamp- 
stead,  with  Harrow  church  fringing  the  distant 
horizon.  Nobody  could  deny  that  it  was  a  charm- 
ing little  place ;  and  Mrs.  Ludlow  admitted  the 
fact  at  once. 

"Very  nice,  very  nice  indeed,  my  dear  Til!" 
said  she;  ^'Geoffrey  has  inherited  my  taste — 
that  I  will  say  for  him.  Rather  earwiggy,  I 
should  think,  all  that  green  stuff  over  the  bal- 
cony ;  too  much  so  for  me ;  however,  I'm  not 
going  to  live  here,  so  it  don't  matter.  Oh !  the 
vans  have  arrived !  Well,  my  stars  I  all  in  suits ! 
Walnut  and  green  silk  for  the  drawing-room, 
black  oak  and  dark-brown  velvet  for  the  dining- 
room,  did  you  say,  man?  It's  never— no,  my 
dear,  I  thought  not ;  it's  not  real  velvet — Utrecht, 
my  dear ;  I  just  felt  it.  I  thought  Geoff  would 
never  be  so  insane  as  to  have  real ;  though,  as 
it  is,  it  must  have  cost  a  pretty  penny.  Well, 
he  never  gave  us  any  thing  of  tlus  sort  at  Bromp- 
ton;  of  course  not." 

**0h,  mother!  how  can  yon  talk  so?"  said 
Til.  "  Geoff  has  always  been  nobly  gei^rous ; 
i>ut  recollect  he's  only  just  beginning  to  make 
money." 

** Quite  true,  my  dear,  quite  true;  and  he^s 
been  the  best  of  sons.  Only  I  should  have  liked 
for  once  to  have  had  the  chance  of  showing  my 
taste  in  such  matters.  In  your  poor  father's  time 
every  thing  was  so  heavy  and  clumsy  compared 
to  what  it  i9  nowadays,  and — there!  I  would 
have  had  none  of  your  rubbishing  Cupids  like 
that,  holding  up  those  stupid  baskets." 

So  the  old  lady  chattered  on,  by  no  means  al- 
lowing her  energy  to  relax  by  reason  of  her  talk, 
but  bustling  about  with  determined  vigor.  When 
she  had  tucked  up  her  dress  and  got  a  duster 
into  her  hand  she  was  happy,  flying  at  looking- 
glasses  and  picture-frames,  ana  rubbing  off  in- 
finitesimal atoms  of  dirt ;  planting,  her^ilf  reso- 
lutely in  every  body's  way,  and  hunting  up,  or, 
as  she  termed  it,  "hinching,"  the  upholsterer's 
men  in  the  most  determined  manner. 

"  I  know  'em,  my  dear ;  a  pack  of  lazy  carpet- 
caps  ;  do  nothing  unless  yon  hinch  >em ;"  and  so 
she  worried,  and  nagged,  and  hustled,  and  drove 


the  men,  until  the  pointed  inquiry  of  one  of  them 
as  to  *'who  toas  that  hold  cat?"  suggested  to 
Miss  Til  the  propriety  of  withdrawing  her  mo- 
ther from  the  scene  of  action.  But  she  had  done 
an  immense  deal  of  good,  and  caused  such  prog> 
ress  to  be  made  that  before  they  left  the  rooms 
had  begun  to  assume  something  like  a  habitable 
appearance.  They  went  to  take  one  more  look 
round  the  house  before  getting  into  Brown's  fly; 
and  it  was  while  they  were  up  stairs  that  Mrs. 
Ludlow  opened  a  door  which  she  had  not  seen 
before — ^a  door  leading  into  a  charming  little 
room,  with  light  chintz  paper  and  chintz  hang- 
ings, with  a  maple  writing-table  in  the  window, 
and  a  cozy  lounge-chair  and  a  prie-dieu;  ami 
niches  on  either  side  the  fire-place,  occupied  by 
little  book-cases,  into  which  the  foreman  of  the 
upholsterers  was  placing  a  number  of  handsome- 
ly-bound books,  which  he  took  from  a  box  on 
the  fioor. 

**Why,  good  Lord!  what's  this?"  said  the 
old  lady,  as  soon  as  she  recovered  her  breath. 

*^ThiB  is  the  budwaw,  mum,"  said  the  fore- 
man, thinking  he  had  been  addressed. 

''The  what,  man?  What  does  ho  say,  Ma- 
tilda?" 

*'The  budwaw,  mum;  Mrs.  Ludlow's  own 
room  as  is  to  be.  Mr.  Ludlow  was  most  par- 
tickler  about  this  room,  mum ;  saw  all  the  furni- 
ture for  it  before  he  went  away,  mum ;  and  give 
special  directions  as  to  where  it  was  to  be  pat.*^ 

**Ah,  well,  it's  all  right,  I  dare  say.  Come 
along,  my  dear." 

But  Brown's  horse  had  scarcely  been  per- 
suaded by  his  driver  to  comprehend  that  be  was 
required  to  start  off  homeward  with  Brown's  fly, 
when  the  old  lady  turned  round  to  her  daughter 
and  said,  solemnly : 

"You  mark  my  words,  Matilda,  and  after  I'm 
dead  and  gone  don't  you  forget  'em — your  broth- 
er's going  to  make  a  fool  of  himself  with  this  wife 
of  his.  I  don't  care  if  she  were  an  angel,  he'd 
spoil  her.  Boudoir,  indeed ! — room  all  to  her- 
self, with  such  a  light  chintz  as  that,  and  maple 
too!  There's  not  one  woman  in  ten  thousand 
could  stand  it;  and  Geoffi-ey's  building  np  a 
pretty  nest  for  himself,  you  mark  my  words." 

Two  days  later  a  letter  was  received  from 
Geoffrey  to  say  that  they  had  arrived  home,  and 
that  by' the  end  of  the  week  the  house  would  be 
sufficiently  in  order,  and  Margaret  sufficiently 
rested  from  her  fatigue,  to  receive  them,  if  they 
would  come  over  to  Elm  Lodge  to  lunch.  As  the 
note  was  read  aloud  by  Til,  this  last  word  struck 
upon  old  Mi's.  Lndlow's  ear,  and  roused  her  in 
an  instant. 

"To  what,  my  dear?"  she  asked.  "I  beg 
your  pardon,  I  didn't  catch  the  word." 

"To  lunch,  mamma." 

**  Oh,  indeed  ;  then  I  did  catch  the  word,  and 
it  wasn't  your  mumbling  tone  that  deceived  me. 
To  lunch,  eh ?  Well,  upon  my  word!  I  know 
I'm  a  stupid  old  woman,  and  I  begin  to  think  I 
live  in  heathenish  times ;  but  I  know  in  my  day 
that  a  son  would  no  more  have  thought  of  ask- 
ing his  mother  to  lunch  than — well,  it's  good 
enough  for  us,  I  suppose." 

"Mamma,  how  can  yon  say  such  things! 
They're  scarcely  settled  yet,  and  don't  know  any 
thing  about  their  cook ;  and  no  doubt  Margaret's 
a  little  frightened  at  first — I'm  sure  I  should  be, 
going  into  such  a  house  as  that."  T 
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"Well,  my  dear,  different  people  are  difler- 
ently  constituted.  I  shouldn't  feel  frightened  to 
\«alk  into  Buckingham  Palace  as  mistress  to-mor- 
row. However,  I  dare  say  you're  right;"  and 
then  Mrs.  Ludlow  went  into  the  momentous 
question  of  ''what  she  was  to  go  in.'*  It  was 
lucky  that  in  this  matter  she  had  Til  at  herclbow ; 
for  whatever  the  old  Iady'»  taste  may  hare  heen 
in  houses  and  furniture  it  was  yery  curious  in 
di'ess,  leaning  toward  wild  stripes  and  checks 
and  large  green  leaves,  with  veins  like  caterpil- 
lars, spread  over  brown  grounds ;  toward  portent- 
ous bonnets,  bearing  cockades  and  bows  of  rib- 
bon where  such  things  were  never  seen  before ; 
to  puce-colored  gloves,  aind  parasols  rescued  at 
an  alarming  sacrifice  from  a  cheap  draper's  sale. 
But  under  Til's  supervision  Mrs.  Ludlow  was  rel- 
egated to  a  black  silk  dress  and  the  bonnet  which 
Geoffrey  had  presented  to  her  on  her  birthday, 
and  which  Til  had  chosen;  and  to  a  pair  of 
lavender  gloves  which  fitted  her  exactly,  and  had 
not  those  caverns  at  the  tips  of  the  fingers  and 
that  wrinkled  bagginess  in  the  thumbs  which 
were  usually  to  be  found  in  the  old  lady's  hand- 
coverings  ;  and  as  she  took  her  seat  in  Brown's 
fly,  the  neighbors  on  either  side,  with  their  noses 
firmly  pressed  against  their  parlor- windows,  were 
envious  of  her  personal  appearance,  though  both 
of  them  declared  afterward  that  she  wanted  a 
"  little  more  ligh ting-up." 

When  the  fly  was  nearing  its  destination  Mrs. 
Ludlow  began  to  grow  very  nervous,  a  state 
which  was  exhibited  by  her  continually  tugging 
at  her  bonnet-stringy  and  shaking  out  the  skirt 
of  her  dress,  requesting  to  be  informed  whether 
she  was  ''quite  straight,"  and  endeavoring  to 
catch  the  reflection  of  herself  in  the  front  glasses 
of  the  fly.  These  performances  were  scarcely 
over  before  the  fly  stopped  at  the  gate,  and  Mrs. 
Ludlow  descending  was  received  into  her  son's 
strong  arms.  The  old  lady's  maternal  feelings 
were  strongly  excited  at  that  moment,  for  she 
never  uttered  a  word  of  complaint  or  remon- 
strance, though  Geoff  squeezed  up  all  the  silk 
skirt  which  she  had  taken  such  pains  to  shake 
out,  aild  hugged  her  until  her  bonnet  was  all  dis- 
placed. Then,  after  giving  Til  a  hearty  em- 
brace, Geoff  took  his  mother's  hand  and  led  her 
across  the  little  lawn  to  the  French  window,  at 
which  Margaret  was  waiting  to  receive  her. 

Naturally  enough  old  Mrs.  Ludlow  had  thought 
very  much  over  this  interview,  and  had  pictured 
it  to  herself  in  anticipation  a  score  of  times. 
She  had  never  taken  any  notice  of  the  allusions 
to  the  likeness  between  her  daughter-in-law  that 
was  to  be  and  the  Scylla-head  which  Geoff  had 
painted,  but  had  drawn  entirely  upon  her  own 
imagination  for  the  sort  of  person  who  was  to  be 
presented  to  her.  This  ideal  personage  had  at 
various  times  undergone  a  good  deal  of  change. 
At  one  time  she  would  appear  as  a  slight  girl 
with  long  fair  hair  and  blue  eyes  ("what  I  call 
a  wax-doll  beauty,'*  the  old  lady  would  think) ; 
then  she  would  have  large  black  eyes,  long  black 
hair,  and  langpishing  manners ;  then  she  would 
be  rather  plain,  but  with  a  finely-developed  fig- 
ure, Mrs.  Ludlow  having  a  theory  that  most  art- 
ists thought  of  figure  more  than  face ;  but  in 
any  case  she  would  be  some  little  chit  of  a  girl, 
just  the  one  to  catch  such  a  man  as  our  Geoff, 
who  stuck  to  his  paintings,  and  had  seen  so  little 
of  the  world. 


So  much  for  Mi's.  Ludlow's  ideal ;  the  reali- 
zation  was  this.  On  the  step  immediately  out- 
side the  window  stood  Margaret,  a  slight  rose- 
flush  tinting  her  usually  pale  cheeks  just  under 
her  eyes ;  her  deep-violet  eyes  wider  open  than 
usual,  but  still  soft  and  dreamy ;  her  red-gold 
hair  in  bands  round  her  face,  but  twisted  up  at 
the  back  into  one  large  knot  at  the  top  of  her 
head.  She  was  dressed  in  a  bright-blue  cambric 
dress,  which  fell  naturally  and  gracefully  round 
her,  neither  bulging  out  with  excess  of  crinoline 
nor  sticking  limply  to  her  like  a  bathing-gown ; 
across  her  shoulders  was  a  large  white  muslin 
cape,  such  as  that  which  Marie  Antoinette  is 
represented  as.  wearing  in  Delaroche's  splendid 
picture ;  muslin  cufis  and  a  muslin  apron.  A 
gleam  of  sun  shone  upon  her,  bathing  her  in 
light ;  and  as  the  old  lady  stood  staring  at  her 
in  amazement,  a  recollection  came  across  her  of 
something  which  she  had  not  seen  for  more  than 
forty  years,  nor  ever  thought  of  since — a  remin- 
iscence of  a  stained-glass  figure  of  the  Virgin  in 
some  old  Belgian  cathedral,  pointed  out  to  her 
by  her  husband  in  her  honey-moon. 

As  this  idea  passed  through  her  mind  the  tears 
rose  into  Mrs.  Ludlow's  eyes.  She  was  an  ex- 
citable old  lady  and  easily  touched ;  and  simul- 
taneously with  the  painted  figure  she  thought  of 
the  husband  pointing  it  out — the  young  husband 
then  so  brave  and  handsome,  now  for  so  many 
years  at  rest — ^and  she  only  dimly  saw  Margaret 
coming  forward  to  meet  her.  But  remembering 
that  tears  would  be  a  bad  omen  for  such  an  in- 
troduction, she  brushed  them  hastily  away,  and 
looked  up  in  undisguised  admiration  at  the  hand- 
some creature  moving  gracefully  toward  her. 
Geoffrey,  in  a  whirl  of  stuttering  doubt,  said, 
"  My  mother,  Margaret ;  mother,  this  is — Mar- 
garet— my  wife  ;"  and  each  woman  moved  for- 
ward a  Uttle,  and  neither  knew  what  to  do. 
Should  they  shake  hands  or  kiss?  and  from 
whom  should  the  suggestion  come?  It  came 
eventually  from  the  old  lady,  who  said,  simply, 
' '  I'm  glad  to  see  you,  my  dear ;"  and  putting  one 
hand  on  Margaret's  shoulder,  kissed  her  affec- 
tionately. There  was  no  need  of  introduction 
between  the  others.  Til's  brigh t  eyes  were  spark- 
li^  with  admiration  and  delight;  and  Marga- 
ret, seeing  the  expression  in  them,  reciprocated 
it  at  once,  saying,  "  And  this  is  Til !"  and  then 
they  embraced,  as  warmly  as  girls  under  such 
circumstances  always  do.  Then  they  wcift  into 
the  house,  Mrs.  Ludlow  leaning  on  her  son's  arm, 
and  Til  and  Margaret  following. 

"Now,  mother,"  said  Geoff,  as  they  passed 
through  the  little  hall,  '^  Margaret  will  take  you 
up  stairs.  You'll  find  things  much  more  settled 
than  when  you  were  here  lost."  And  up  staii-s 
the  women  went  accordingly. 

When  they  were  in  the  bedroom  Mrs.  Ludlow 
seated  herself  comfortably  in  a  chair,  with  her 
back  to  the  light,  and  said  to  Margaret : 

"  Now,  my  dear,  come  here  and  let  me  have 
a  quiet  look  at  you.  I've  thought  of  you  a  thou- 
sand times,  and  wondered  what  you  were  like ; 
but  I  never  thought  of  any  thing  like  this." 

"  You-^you  are  not  disappointed,  I  hope,"  said 
Margaret.  She  knew  it  was  a  dull  remark,  and 
she  made  it  in  a  constrained  manner.  But  what 
else  was  she  to  say  ? 

"Disappointed!  no,  indeed,  my  dear.  But  I 
won't  flatter  you ;  you'll  have  quite  enough  of 
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that  from  Geoffrey.  I  shall  always  think  of  you 
in  future  as  a  saint ;  you're  so  like  the  pictures 
of  the  saints  in  the  churches  abroad." 

"You  see  you  flatter  me  at  once." 

"No,  my  dear,  I  don't.  For  you  are  like 
them,  I'm  sure ;  not  that  you're  to  wear  horse- 
hair next  your  skin,  .or  be  chopped  up  into  little 
pieces,  or  made  to  walk  on  hot  iron,  or  any  thing 
of  that  sort,  you  know ;  but  I  can  see  by  your 
face  that  you're  a  good  girl,  and  will  make  my 
Geoff  a  good  wife." 

"  I  will  tiy  to  do  so,  Mrs.  Ludlow,**  said  Mar- 
garet, earnestly. 

"And  you'll  succeed,  my  dear.  I  knew  I 
could  always  trust  Geoff  for  that ;  he  might  mar- 
ry a  silly  girl,  one  that  hadn't  any  proper  notions 
of  keeping  house  or  managing  those  nuisances 
of  servants ;  but  I  knew  he  would  choose  a  good 
one.  And  don't  call  me  'Mrs.  Ludlow,'  please, 
my  dear.  I'm  your  mother  now ;  and  with  such 
a  daughter-in-law  I'm  proud  of  the  title !"  This 
little  speech  was  sealed  with  a  kiss,  which,  drove 
away  the  cloud  that  was  gathering  on  Margaret's 
brow,  and  they  all  went  down  to  lunch  together. 
The  meal  passed  off  without  any  particular  in- 
cident to  be  recorded.  Margaret  was  self-pos- 
sessed, and  did  the  honors  of  her  table  graceful- 
ly, paying  particular  attention  to  her  guests,  and 
generally  conducting  herself  infinitely  better  than 
Geoff,  who  was  in  a  flurry  of  nervous  excitement, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  his  mother  several 
times  for  jumping  up  to  fetch  things  when  he 
ought  to  have  rung  the  bell.  "A  habit  that  I 
trust  you'll  soon  break  him  of,  Margaret,  my 
dear,  for  nothing  goes  to  spoil  a, servant  so 
quickly ;  and  calling  over  the  balusters  for  what 
he  wants  is  another  trick,  as  though  servants' 
legs  weren't  given  them  to  answer  bells."  But 
Mrs.  Ludlow  did  not  talk  much,  being  engaged 
during  the  intervals  of  eating  in  mentally  ap- 
praising the  articles  on  the  table,  in  quietly  try- 
ing the  weight  of  the  spoons,  and  in  administer- 
ing interrogative  taps  to  the  cow  on  the  top  of 
the  butter-dish  to  find  if  she  were  silver  or  plated, 
in  private  speculations  as  to  which  quality  of 
Romford  ale  Geoffrey  had  ordered,  and  what  he 
paid  for  it,  and  various  other  little  domestic  de- 
tails whereto  her  experience  as  a  household  mmi- 
Bger  prompted  her.  Geoffrey  too  was  silent; 
but  the  conversation,  though  not  loud,  was  very 
brisk  between  Margaret  and  Til,  who  seemed, 
to  Geoff^s  intense  delight,  to  have  taken  a  great 
fancy  for  each  other. 

It  was  not  until  late  in  the  afternoon,  when 
the  hour  at  which  Brown's  fly  had  been  ordered 
was  rapidly  approaching,  and  they  were  all  seated 
in  the  veranda  enjoying  the  distant  view,  the 
calm  stillness,  and  the  fresh  air,  that  the  old  lady 
who  had  been  looking  with  a  full  heart  at  Geof- 
frey— who,  seated  close  behind  Margaret,  was 
playing  with  the  ends  of  her  hair  as  she  still  kept 
up  her  conversation  with  Til — said : 

"  Well,  Geoffrey,  I  don't  think  I  ought  to  leave 
you  to-night  without  saying  how  much  I  am 
pleased  with  my  new  daughter.  Oh,  I  don't 
mind  her  hearing  me ;  she's  too  good  a  girl  to 
be  upset  by  a  little  truthful  praise— ain't  you,  my 
dear?  Come  and  sit  by  me  for  a  minute  and 
give  me  your  hand,  Margaret;  and  you,  Geoff, 
on  the  other  side.  God  bless  you  both,  my 
children,  and  make  yon  happy  in  one  another! 
You're  strange  to  one  another,  and  you'll  have 


some  little  worries  at  first ;  but  you'll  soon  settle 
down  into  happiness.  And  that's  the  blessing 
of  your  both  being  young  and  fresh.  I'm  very 
glad  you  didn't  manry  poor  Joe  Telford's  widow, 
Geoflj  as  we  thought  yon  would,  ten  vears  ago. 
I  don't  think,  if  I  had  been  a  man,  I  snould  have 
liked  mariying  a  wi^jow.  Of  course  every  one 
has  their  little  love  affairs  before  they  marry,  but 
that's  nothing ;  but  with  a  widow  it's  dififerent, 
you  know ;  and  she'd  be  always  comparing  you 
with  the  other  one,  and  perhaps  the  comparison 
might  not  be  flattering.  No ;  it's  much  better 
to  begin  life  both  together,  with  no  past  memo- 
ries to — why,  Geoffrey,  how  your  hand  shakes*, 
my  dear!  What's  the  matter?  it  can't  be  the 
cold,  for  Margaret  is  as  steady  as  a  rock." 

Geoffrey  muttered  something  about  "  a  sudden 
shiver,"  and  just  at  that  moment  the  fly  appear- 
ed at  the  gate.  So  they  parted  with  renewed 
embraces  and  promises  of  meeting  again  very 
shortly ;  Greoffrey  was  to  bfing  Margaret  over  to 
Brompton,  and  the  next  time  they  came  to  Elm 
Lodge  they  must  spend  a  long  day,  and  perhaps 
sleep  there;  and  it  was  not  until  Brown's  fly 
turned  the  comer  which  shut  the  house  out  of 
sight  that  Mrs.  Ludlow  ceased  stretching  her 
head  out  of  the  window  and  nodding  violently. 
Then  she  burst  out  at  once  with  her  long-pent- 
up  questioning. 

"  Well,  Matilda,  and  what  do  yon  think  of 
your  new  relation?  I'm  sure  you've  been  as 
quiet  as  quiet;  there's  been  no  getting  a  word 
out  of  you.  But  I  suppose  you  don't  mind  tell- 
ing your  mother.    What  do  you  think  of  her  ?" 

"  She  is  very  handsome,  mamma,  and  seems 
very  kind,  and  very  fond  of  GcoflV 

*  *  Handsome,  my  dear  I  She's  really  splend  id ! 
There's  a  kind  of  je  ne  saU  quoi  about  her  that 
— and  tall  too,  like  a  duchess!  Well,  I  don*t 
think  the  Wilkinsons  in  the  Crescent  will  crow 
any  longer.  Why,  that  girl  that  Alfred  Wilkin- 
son married  the  other  day,  and  that  they  all  went 
on  so  about,  isn't  a  patch  upon  Margaret.  Did 
you  notice  her  cape  and  cuffs,  Matilda  ?  Rather 
Frenchified,  I  thought;  rather  like  that  nur>c 
that  the  Dixons  brought  from  Boulogne  lust 
year,  but  very  pretty.  I  hope  she'll  wear  ilicni 
when  she  comes  to  spend  the  day  with  us,  and 
that  some  of  those  odious  people  in  the  Crescent 
will  come  to  call.  Their  cook  seems  to  have  a 
light  hand  at  pie-crust ;  and  did  you  taste  the 
jelly,  my  dear?  I  wonder  if  it  was  made  at 
home !  If  so,  the  cook's  a  treasure,  and  dirt-cheap 
at  seventeen  and  every  thing  found  except  beer, 
which  Margaret  tells  me  is  all  she  gives.  I  see 
they  didn't  like  my  arrangement  of  the  furniture. 
They've  pulled  the  grand  piano  away  from  the 
wall  and  put  the  ottoman  in  its  place — nice  for 
the  people  who  sit  on  it  to  rub  the  new  paper 
with  their  greasy  heads !" 

And  so  the  old  lady  chattered  on  until  she  felt 
sleepy,  and  stumbled  out  at  her  own  door  in  an 
exhausted  state,  from  which  the  delicious  re- 
freshment  of  a  little  cold  brandy-and-water  and 
a  particularly  hard  and  raspy  biscuit  did  not 
rouse  her.  But  just  as  Til  was  stepping  into  bed 
her  mother  came  into  the  room,  penectly  bright 
and  pretematurally  sharp,  to  say,  "Do  you  know, 
my  dear,  I  think,  after  all,  Geoffrey  was  vei-y 
fond  of  Joe  Telford's  widow?  You  were  too 
young  then  to  recollect  her.  For  when  I  was 
speaking  about  her  to-night,  and  saying  how 
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much  better  it  was  that  both  husband  and  wife 
should  come  fresh  to  each  other,  Geoff's  hand 
shook  like  an  aspen-leaf,  and  his  face  was  as 
pale  as  death." 


CHAPTER  II. 

HAROARET. 


Margaret  had  carried  out  what  she  knew 
would  be  the  first  part  of  the  new  programme 
of  her  life.  Daring  their  short  honey-moon 
Geoffrey  had  talked  so  much  of  his  mother  and 
sister,  and  of  his  anxiety  that  they  should  be 
favorably  impressed  with  her,  that  she  had  de- 
termined to  put  forth  all  the  strength  and  tact 
she  had  to  make  that  first  meeting  an  agreeable 
one  to  them.  That  she  had  done  so,  that  she 
had  succeeded  in  her  self-imposed  task,  was  ev- 
ident. Mrs.  Ludlow,  in  her  parting  words,  bad 
expressed  herself  delighted  with  her  new  daugh- 
ter-in-law ;  but  by  her  manner,  much  more  than 
by  any  thing  she  had  said,  Geoff  knew  that  his 
mother^s  strong  sympathies  had  been  enlisted, 
if  her  heart  had  not  been  entirely  won.  For 
though  the  old  lady  so  far  gave  in  to  the  preju- 
dices of  the  world  as  to  observe  a  decent  reticence 
toward  objects  of  her  displeasure — though  she 
never  compromised  herself  by  outraging  social 
decency  in  verbal  attacks  or  disparaging  remarks 
— a  long  experience  had  given  her  son  a  thor- 
ough appreciation  of  and  power  of  translat- 
ing certain  bits  of  facial  pantomime  of  a  de- 
preciatory nature  which  never  varied ;  notably 
among  them  the  uplifted  eyebrow  of  astonish- 
ment, the  prolonged  stare  of  **  wonder  at  her 
insolence,"  the  shoulder-shrug  of  **I  don*t  un- 
derstand such  things,*'  and  the  sniff  of  unmiti- 
gated disgust.  All  these  Geoff  had  seen  brought 
to  bear  on  various  subjects  quite  often  enough 
to  rate  them  at  their  exact  value;  and  it  was 
therefore  with  genuine  pleasure  that  he  found 
them  conspicuous  by  their  absence  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  mother's  first  visit  to  Elm  Lodge. 

For  although  Greoff  was  not  particularly  apt 
as  a  student  of  human  nature — his  want  of  self- 
confidence  and  the  quiet  life  he  had  pursued 
being  ^reat  obstacles  to  any  such  study — he 
must,  nevertheless,  have  had  something  of  the 
faculty  originally  implanted  in  him,  inasmuch  as 
he  had'contrived  completely,  and  almost  without 
knowing  it  himself,  to  make  himself  master  of 
the  key  to  the  characters  of  the  two  people  with 
whom  his  life  had  been  passed.  It  was  this 
knowledge  of  his  mother  that  made  him  origin- 
ally propose  that  the  first  meeting  between  her 
and  Margaret  should  take  place  at  Brampton, 
where  he  could  take  his  wife  over  as  a  visitor. 
He  thought  that  very  likely  any  little  latent 
jealousy  which  the  old  lady  might  feel  by  rea- 
son of  her  deposition,  not  merely  from  the  fore- 
most place  in  her  son's  affections,  but  from  the 
head  of  his  table  and  the  rulership  of  his  house 
— and  it  is  undeniable  that  with  the  very  best 
women  these  latter  items  jar  quite  as  unpleas- 
antly as  the  former — whatever  little  jealousy 
Mrs.  Ludlow  may  have  felt  on  these  accounts 
would  be  heightened  by  the  sight  of. the  new 
house  and  furniture  in  which  it  had  pleased 
Geoff  to  have  his  new  divinity  enshrined.  There 
is  a  point  at  which  the  female  nature  rebels; 
and  though  Geoff  neither  knew  nor  professed  to 


know  much  about  female  nature,  he  was  perfect- 
ly certain  that  as  a  young  woman  is  naturally 
more  lilaly  to  "  take  up  with"  another  who  is 
her  inferior  in  personal  attractions,  so  Mrs.  Lud- 
low would  undoubtedly  be  more  likely  to  look 
favorably  on  a  daughter-in-law  whose  status,  art- 
ificially or  otherwise,  should  not  appear  greater 
than  her  own.  It  was  Margaret  who  dissuaded 
Geoff  from  his  original  intention,  pitting  against 
her  husband's  special  acquaintance  with  his  mo- 
ther's foibles  her  ordinary  woman's  cleverness, 
which  told  her  that,  properly  managed,  the  new 
house  and  furniture,  and  all  their  little  luxury, 
could  be  utilized  for  instead  of  against  them  with 
the  old  lady,  making  her  part  and  parcel  of  them- 
selves, and  speaking  of  all  the  surroundings  as 
component  parts  of  a  common  stock,  in  which 
with  them  she  had  a  common  interest.  This 
scheme,  talked  over  in  a  long  desultory  lovers' 
ramble  over  the  green  cliffs  at  Niton  in  the  ever- 
lovely  Isle  of  Wight,  resulted  in  the  letter  request- 
ing Mrs.  Ludlow  to  superintend  the  furniture- 
people,  of  which  mention  has  already  been  made, 
and  in  the  meeting  taking  place  at  Elm  Lodge, 
as  just  described. 

This  first  successful  stroke,  which  Geoff  per- 
haps  unduly  appreciated  (but  any  thing  in  which 
his  mother  was  involved  had  great  weight  with 
him),  originated  by  Margaret  and  carried  out  by 
her  aid,  had  great  effect  on  Geoffrey  Ludlow,  and 
brought  the  woman  whom  he  had  married  before 
him  in  quite  a  new  light.  The  phrase  **the  wo- 
man he  had  married"  is  purposely  chosen,  because 
the  fact  of  having  a  wife,  in  its  largest  and  most 
legitimate  sense,  had  not  yet  dawned  upon  him. 
We  read  in  works  of  fiction  of  how  men  weigh 
and  balance  before  committing  matrimony — care- 
fully calculate  this  recommendation,  calmly  dis- 
sect that  defect ;  we  have  essay-writers,  political 
economists,  and  others,  who  are  good  enough  to 
explain  these  calculatiohs,  and  to  show  us  why 
it  ought  to  be,  and  how  it  is  to  be  done ;  bur, 
spiteof  certain  of  my  brothcr-fictionists  and  these 
last-named  social  teachers,  I  maintain  that,  in 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  a  man  who 
is  a  man,  "  with  blood,  bones,  passion,  marrow, 
feeling,"  as  Byron  says,  marries  a  girl  because 
he  is  smitten  with  the  charms  either  of  her  per- 
son or  her  manner— because  there  is  something 
simpatico,  as  the  Italians  call  it,  between  them — 
because  he  is  ''|n  love  with  her,"  as  the  good  old 
English  phrase  runs; 'but  without  having  paid 
any  thing  but  the  most  cursory  attention  to  her 
disposition  and  idiosyncrasy.  Is  it  so,  or  is  it 
not  ?  Such  a  state  of  things  leads,  I  am  per- 
fectly aware,  to  the  acceptance  of  stone  for  bread 
and  scorpions  for  fish ;  but  it  exists,  hath  exist- 
ed, and  will  continue  to  exist.  Brown  now  help- 
lessly acknowledges  Mrs.  B.'s  ''devil  of  a  tem- 
per;" but  even  if  lie  had  had  proof  positive  of 
it,  he  would  have  laughed  it  away  merrily  enough 
that  summer  at  Margate,  when  Mrs.  B.  was  Em- 
ily Clark,  and  he  was  under  the  thrall  of  her  black 
eyes.  Jones  suffers  under  his  wife's  "low  fits," 
and  Robinson  under  Mrs.  Bobinson's  religion, 
which  she  takes  verv  hot  and  strong,  with  a  great 
deal  of  groaning  and  anathematizing ;  but  though 
these  peculiarities  of  both  ladies  might  have  been 
learned  **on  application"  to  any  of  the  various 
swains  who  had  been  rejected  by  them,  no  in- 
quiry was  ever  made  by  the  more  fortunate  men 
who  took  them  honestly  on  trust,  and  on  account 
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of  their  visible  personal  attractions.  And  thonj;h , 
these  instances  seem  drawn  from  a  lower  class 
of  life,  I  contend  that  the  axiom  holds  good  in 
all  states  of  society,  save,  of  course,  in  the  case 
of  purely  mercenary  marriages,  which,  however, 
are  by  no  means  so  common  in  occurrence,  or  at 
all  events  so  fatal  in  their  results,  as  many  of  our 
novel-writere  wish  us  to  believe. 

It  was  undoubtedly  the  case  with  Geoffrey 
Ludlow.  He  was  a  man  as  free  from  gross  pas- 
sions, as  unlikely  to  take  a  sudden  caprice,  or  to 
give  the  reins  to  his  will,  as  any  of  his  kind. 
His  intimates  would  as  soon  have  thought  of  the 
bronze  statue  of  Achilles  "  committing"  itself  as 
Greoff  Ludlow ;  and  yet  it  was  for  the  dead-gold 
hair,  the  deep-violet  eyes,  and  the  pallid  face, 
that  he  had  married  .Margaret  Dacrc ;  and  on 
her  mental  attributes  he  bad  not  bestowed  one 
single  \hought.  He  had  not  had  much  time, 
certainly ;  but  however  long  his  courtship  might 
have  been,  I  doubt  whether  he  would  have  pene- 
trated very  far  into  the  mysteries  of  her  idiosyn- 
crasy. He  had  a  certain  theory  that  she  was 
"  artistic ;"  a  word  which,  with  him,  took  the 
place  of  ''romantic'*  with  other  people,  as  op- 
posed to  "practical."  Geoff  hated  "practical" 
people;  perhaps  because  he  had  suffered  from 
an  overdose  of  practicality  in  his  own  home. 
He  would  far  sooner  that  his  wife  should  not 
have  been  able  to  make  pies  and  puddings,  and 
cut  out  baby-linen,  than  that  she  should  have 
excelled  in  those  notable  domestic  virtues.  But 
•one  of  the&e  things  had  entered  his  head  when 
he  asked  Margaret  Dacre  to  join  her  lot  with  his 
— save,  perhaps,  an  undefined  notion  that  no 
woman  with  such  hair  and  such  eyes  could  be  so 
constituted.  You  would  have  looked  in  vain  in 
Guinevere  for  the  characteristics  of  Mrs.  Bundell 
or  Miss  Acton. 

He  had  thought  of  her  as  his  peerless  beauty, 
as  his  realization  of  a  thousand  waking  dreams ; 
and  that  for  the  time  was  enough.  But  when  he 
found  her  entering  into  and  giving  shape  and 
color  to  his  schemes,  he  regarded  her  with  wor- 
ship increased  a  hundredfold.  Constitutionally 
inert  and  adverse  to  thinking  and  deciding  for 
himself — with  a  whol(»ome  doubt,  moreover,  of 
the  efficacy  of  his  owh  powers  of  judgment — it 
was  only  the  wide  diversity  of  opinion  which  on 
nearly  every  subject  existed  between  his  mother 
and  himself  that  had  prevented  him  from  long 
ago  giving  himself  up  entirely  to  the  old  lady's 
direction.  But  he  now  saw,  readily  enough,  that 
he  had  found  one  whose  guiding  hand  he  could 
accept,  who  satisfied  both  his  inclinations,  and  his 
judgment ;  and  he  surrendered  himself  with  more 
than  resignation — with  delight,  to  Margaret's 
control. 

And  she  ?  It  is  paying  hor  no  great  compli- 
ment to  say  that  she  was  equal  to  the  task ;  it 
is  making  no  strong  accusation  against  her  to 
say  that  she  had  expected  and  accepted  the  po- 
sition from  the  fir^t.  I  am  at  a  loss  how  exactly 
to  set  forth  this  woman's  character  as  I  feel  it, 
fearful  of  enlarging  on  defects  without  showing 
something  in  their  palliation — ^more  fearful  of 
omitting  some  mental  ingredient  which  might 
serve  to  explain  the  twofold  workings  of  her 
mind.  When  she  left  her  home  it  was  under 
the  influence  of  love  and  pride;  wild,  girlish 
adoration  of  the  "swell:"  the  man  with  the 
thick  mustache,  the  white  hands,  the  soft  voice, 


the  well-made  boots;  the  man  so  different  in 
eveiy  respect  from  any  thing  she  had  previously 
known ;  and  girlish  pride  in  enslaving  one  in  so- 
cial rank  far  beyond  the  railway-clerks,  mer- 
chants' book-keepers,  and  Custom-House  agents 
who  were  marked  down  as  game  by  her  friends- 
and  compeers.  The  step  once  taken,  she  was  a 
girl  no  more ;  her  own  natural  hardihood  came 
to  her  aid,  and  enabled  her  to  hold  her  own 
wherever  she  went.  The  man,  her  companion — 
a  man  of  society  simply  from  mixing  with  so- 
ciety, but  naturally  sheepish  and  stupid — ^was 
amazed  at  her  wondrous  calmness  and  self-pos* 
session  under  all  sorts  of  circumstances.  It  was 
an  odd  sort  of  camaraderie  in  which  they  mixed, 
both  at  home  and  abroad ;  one  where  the  lais- 
sez-aller  spirit  was  always  predominant,  and 
where  those  who  said  and  did  as  they  liked  were 
generally  most  appreciated ;  but  there  was  a  some- 
thing in  Margaret  Dacre  which  compelled  a  kind 
of  respect  even  from  the  wildest.  Where  she 
was  the  drink  never  degenerated  into  an  orgie  ; 
and  though  the  cancans  aAd  doubles  entendres 
might  ring  round  the  room,  all  outward  signs  of 
decency  were  preserved.  In  the  wild  crew  with 
which  she  was  mixed  she  stood  apart^  sometimes 
riding  the  whirlwind  with  them,  but  always  di- 
recting the  storm ;  and  while  invariably  showing; 
herself  the  superior,  so  tempering  her  superiority 
as  to  gain  the  obedience  and  respect,  if  not  the 
regard,  of  all  those  among  whom  she  was  thrown. 
How  did  this  come  about  ?  Hear  it  in  one  sen- 
tence— that  she  was  as  cold  as  ice,  and  as  heart- 
less as  a  stone.  She  loved  the  man  who  had  be- 
trayed her  with  all  the  passion  which  had  been 
vouchsafed  to  her.  She  loved  him,  as  I  have 
-said,  at  first,  from  his  difference  to  all  her  hith- 
erto surroundings ;  then  she  loved  him  for  hav- 
ing made  her  love  him  and  yield  to  him.  She 
had  not  sufficient  mental  power  to  analyze  her 
own  feelings ;  but  she  recognized  that  she  had 
not  much  heart,  was  not  easily  moved;  and 
therefore  she  gave  extraordinary  credit,  which 
he  did  not  deserve,  to  him  who  had  had  the  power 
to  turn  her  as  he  listed. 

But  still  on  him  her  whole  powers  of  loving 
stopped — spent,  used  up.  Her  devotion  to  him 
— inexplicable  to  herself— was  spaniel-like  in  its 
nature.  She  took  his  reproaches,  his  threats,  at 
the  last  his  desertion,  and  loved  him  stilL  Dur- 
ing the  time  thev  were  together  she  had  tempta- 
tion on  every  side ;  but  not  merely  did  she  con- 
tinue faithful,  but  her  fidelity  was  never  shaken 
even  in  thought.  Although  in  that  shady  demi- 
monde there  is  a  queer  kind  of  honor-code  extant 
among  the  Lovelaces  and  the  Juans,  far  stricter 
than  they  think  themselves  called  upon  to  exer- 
cise when  out  of  their  own  territory,  there  are  of 
course  exceptions,  who  hold  the  temptation  of 
their  friend's  mistress  but  little  less  puptante  than 
the  seduction  of  their  friend's  wife ;  but  none  of 
these  had  the  smallest  chance  with  Margaret. 
What  in  such  circles  is  systematically  known  by 
the  name  of  a  caprice  never  entered  her  mind. 
Even  at  the  last,  when  she  found  herself  deserted, 
penniless,  she  knew  that  a  word  would  restore 
her  to  a  position  equivalent,  apparently,  to  that 
she  had  occupied ;  but  she  would  not  have  spoken 
that  word  to  have  saved  her  from  the  death  which 
she  was  so  nearly  meeting. 

In  those  very  jaws  of  death  from  which  she 
had  just  been  rescued  a  new  feeling  dawned 
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upon  her.  As  she  lay  hack  in  the  arm-chair  in 
Flexor's  parlor,  dimly  soanding  in  her  ears,  at 
first  like  the  monotonons  surging  of  the  waves, 
afterward  shaping  itself  into  words,  hat  always 
calm,  and  grave,  and  kind,  came  GeoflTs  voice. 
She  coald  scarcely  make  out  what  was  ^id,  but 
she  knew  what  was  meant  from  the  modulation 
and  the  tone.  Then,  when  Mr.  Potts  had  gone 
to  fetch  Dr.  Bollit,  she  knew  that  she  was  left 
alone  with  the  owner  of  the  voice,  and  she  brought 
all  her  strength  together  to  raise  her  eyelids  and 
look  at  him.  She  saw  the  quiet,  earnest  face, 
she  marked  the  intense  gaze,  and  she  let  her 
light  fingers  fall  on  the  outstretched  hand,  and 
mattered  her  **  Bless  you! — saved  me  I"  with  a 
gratitude  which  was  not  merely  an  expression  of 
grateful  feeling  for  his  rescuing  her  from  death, 
but  partook  more  of  the  cynic's  definition  of  the 
word — a  recognition  of  benefits  to  come. 

It  sprung  up  in  her  mind  like  a  flame.  It  did 
more  towaM  effecting  her  cure,  even  in  the  out- 
set, than  all  the  stimulants  and  nourishment 
which  Dr.  RoUit  administered.  It  was  with  her 
while  consciousness  remained,  and  flashed  across 
her  the  instant  consciousness  returned.  A  home, 
the  chances  of  a  home — nothing  but  thftt^^ome- 
where,  with  walls,  and  a  fire,  and  a  roof  to  keep 
off  the  pelting  of  the  bitter  rain.  Walls  with 
pictures  and  a  floor  with  carpets ;  not  a  work- 
house, not  such  places  as  she  had  spent  the  night 
in  on  her  weary,  desolate  tramp ;  but  such  as  she 
had  been  accustomed  to.  And  some  one  to  care 
for  her — ^no  low  whisperings,  and  pressed  hands, 
and  averted  glances,  and  flight ;  but  a  shoulder 
to  rest  her  head  against,  a  strong  arm  round  her 
to  save  her  from— O  God! — those  awful,  black, 
pitiless  streets.  Best,  only  rest — that  was  her 
craving.  Let  her  once  more  be  restored  to  ordi- 
nary strength,  and  then  let  her  rest  until  she 
died.  Ah,  had  she  not  had  more  than  the  ordi- 
nary  share  of  trouble  and  disquietude,  and  could 
not  a  haven  be  found  for  her  at  last  ?  She  rec- 
ollected how,  in  the  first  flush  of  her  wildness, 
she  had  pitied  all  her  old  companions  soberly  set- 
tling down  in  life ;  and  now  how  gladly  would  she 
change  lots  with  them !  Was  it  come  ?  was  the 
chance  at  hand?  Had  she  drifted  through  the' 
storm  long  enough,  and  was  the  sun  now  break- 
ing through  the  clouds  ?  She  thought  so,  even 
as  she  lay  nearer  death  than  life,  and  through 
the  shimmering  of  her  eyelids  caught  a  fleeting 
glimpse  of  Geoff  Ludlow's  face,  and  heard  his 
voice  as  in  a  dream ;  she  knew  so  after  the  sec- 
ond time  of  his  calling  on  her  in  her  convales- 
cence; knew  she  might  tell  him  the  story  of  her 
life,  which  would  only  bind  a  man  of  his  dispo- 
sition more  strongly  to  her;  knew  that  such  a 
feeling  engendered  in  such  a  man  al  his  time  of 
life  was  deep,  and  true,  and  lasting,  and  that 
once  taken  to  his  heart  her  position  was  secure 
forever. 

And  what  was  her  feeling  for  him  who  thus 
rose  np  out  of  the  darkness,  and  was  to  give  her 
all  for  which  her  soul  had  been  pining  ?  Love  ? 
Not  one  particle.  She  had  no  love  left.  She 
had  not  been  by  any  means  bounteouslv  provided 
with  that  article  at  the  outset,  and  all  that  she 
had  she  had  expended  on  one  person.  Of  love, 
of  what  we  know  by  love,  of  love  as  he  himself 
understood  it,  she  had  not  one  particle  for  Greof- 
frey.  But  there  was  a  feeling  which  she  could 
hardly  explain  to  herself.    It  would  have  been 


respect,  respect  for  his  noble  heart,  his  thorough 
uprightness,  and  strict  sense  of  honor ;  but  this 
respect  was  diluted  by  an  appreciation  of  his  du- 
biety, his  vacillation,  his  utter  impotency  of  say- 
ing a  harsh  word  or  doing  a  harsh  thing ;  and 
diluted  in  a  way  which  invested  the  cold  feeling 
of  respect  with  a  warmer  hue,  and  rendered  him, 
if  less  perfect,  certainly  more  interesting  in  her 
eyes.  Never,  even  for  an  instant,  had  she  thought 
of  him  with  love-passion ;  not  when  she  gazed 
dreamily  at  him  out  of  the  voluptuous  depths  of 
her  deep-violet  eyes ;  not  when,  on  that  night 
when  all  had  been  arranged  between  them,  she 
had  Iain  on  his  breast  in  the  steel-blue  rays  of 
the  spring  moon.  She  had— well,  feigned  it,  if 
you  like — though  she  would  scarcely  avow  that, 
deeming  rather  that  she  had  accepted  the  devo- 
tion which  he  had  offered  her  without  repelling 
it  II  y  a  toujours  tun  gut  bcdse,  tautre  qui  tend 
la  joue.  That  axiom,  unromantic,  but  true  in 
most  cases,  was  strictly  fulfilled  in  the  present 
instance.  Margaret  proffered  no  love,  but  ac- 
cepted, if  not  willingly,  at  least  with  a  thorough 
show  of  graciousness,  all  that  was  proffered  to  her. 
And  in  the  heart-felt  worship  of  Geoffrey  Ludlow 
there  was  something  inexplicably  attractive  to 
her.  Attractive,  probably,  because  of  its  entire 
novelty  and  utter  unselfishness.  She  could  com- 
pare it  with  nothing  she  had  ever  seen  or  known. 
To  her  first  lover  there  had  been  the  attraction 
of  enchaining* the  first  love  of  a  very  young  girl, 
the  romance  of  stolen  meetings  and  secret  inter- 
views, the  enchantment  of  an  elopement,  which 
was  looked  upon  as  a  great  sin  by  those  whom 
he  scorned  and  a  great  triumph  by  those  whose 
applause  he  envied ;  the  gratification  of  creating 
the  jealousy  of  his  compeers,  and  of  being  talked 
about  as  an  example  to  be  shunned  by  those  whom 
he  despised.  He  had  the  satisfaction  of  flaunting 
her  beauty  through  the  world,  and  of  gaining  that 
world's  applause  for  his  success  in  having  made 
it  succumb  to  him.  But  how  was  it  with  Geof- 
frey? The  very  opposite  in  every  way.  At  the 
Yerj  best,  her  early  history  must  be  shronded  in 
doubt  and  obscnritv.  If  known,  it  might  act  prej- 
udicially against  her  husband  with  his  patrons 
and  those  on  whom  he  was  dependent  for  his  live- 
lihood.  Even  her  beauty  could  not  afford  him 
much  source  of  gratification  save  to  himself;  ho 
could  seldom  or  never  enjoy  that  reflected  pleas- 
ure which  a  sensible  roan  feels  at  the  world's  ad- 
miration of  his  wife ;  for  had  he  not  himself  told 
her  that  their  life  would  be  of  the  quietest,  and 
that  thej  would  mix  with  veiy  few  people  ? 

No!  if  ever  earnest,  true,  and  unselfish  love 
existed  in  the  world,  it  was  now,  she  felt,  be- 
stowed upon  her.  What  in  the  depths  of  her  de- 
spair she  had  faintly  hoped  for  had  come  to  her 
with  treble  measure.  Her  course  lay  plain  and 
straight  before  her.  It  was  not  a  very  brilliant 
course,  but  it  was  quiet,  and  peaceful,  and  safe. 
So  away  all  thoughts  of  the  past !  drop  the  cur- 
tain on  the  feverish  excitement,  the  wild  dream 
of  hectic  pleasure !  Shut  it  out ;  and  with  it  the 
dead,  dull  heartache,  the  keen  sense  of  wrong, 
the  desperate  struggle  for  bare  life. 

So  Margaret  dropped  that  curtain  on  her  wed- 
ding-day, with  the  full  intention  of  never  raising 
it  again. 
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CHAPTER  ra. 
AmriE. 


Lord  Catebham^b  snggestion  that  Annie  Man- 
rice  should  cultiyate  her  drawing-talent  was  made 
after  due  reflection.     He  saw,  with  his  usual 
({uickness  of  perception,  that  the  girFs  life  was 
fretting  away  within  her;  that  the  conventional 
round  of  duties  which  fell  to  her  lot  as  his  mo- 
t  Iier*s  companion  was  dischai^ged  honestly  enough, 
but  without  interest  or  concern.    Ue  never  knew 
why  Lady  Beauport  wanted  a  companion.     So 
long  as  he  had  powers  of  judging  character  he 
had  never  known  her  to  have  an  intimate  friend ; 
and  when,  at  the  death  of  the  old  clergyman  with 
whom  Annie  had  so  long  been  domesticated,  it 
was  proposed  to  receive  her  into  the  mansion  at 
St.  Barnabas  Square,  Lord  Caterham  had  been 
struck  with  astonishment,  and  could  not  possibly 
imagine  what  duties  she  would  be  called  upon  to 
fulfill.    He  heard  that  the  lady  henceforth  to 
form  a  part  of  their  establishment  was  young, 
and  that  mere  fact  was  in  itself  a  cause  for  won- 
der.   There  was  no  youth  there,  and  it  was  a 
quality  which  was  generally  openly  tabooed. 
Lady  Beauport's  woman  was  about  fifiy,  a  thor- 
ough mistress  of  her  art,  an  artist  in  complexion 
before  whom  Madame  Bachel  might  have  bowed ; 
a  cunning  and  skilled  laborer  in  all  matters  ap- 
pertaining  to  the  hair ;  a  person  whose  anatom- 
ical knowledge  exceeded  that  of  many  medical 
students,  and  who  produced  effects  undreamed 
of  by  the  most  daring  sculptors.    There  were  no 
nephews  or  nieces  to  come  on  visits,  to  break  up 
the  usual  solemnity  reigning  throughout  the 
house  with  young  voices  and  such  laughter  as  is 
only  heard  in  youth,  to  tempt  the  old  people  into 
a  temporaiy  forgetfulness  of  self,  and  into  a  re- 
memhrance  of  days  when  they  had  hopes  and 
fears  and  human  interests  in  matters  passing 
around  them.     There  were  sons — ^yes!  Cater- 
)iam  himself,  who  had  never  had  one  you^ful 
thought  or  one  youthful  aspiration,  whose  play- 
mate had  been  the  physician,  whose  toys  the 
wheel-chair  in  which  he  sat  and  the  irons  by 
which  his  wrecked  frame  was  supported,  who  had 
been  precocious  at  six  and  a  man  at  twelve ;  and 
Lionel— but  though  of  the  family,  Lionel  was  not 
of  the  house ;  he  never  used  to  enter  it  when  he 
could  make  any  possible  excuse ;  and  long  before 
his  final  disappearance  his  visits  bad  been  re- 
fit ricted  to  those^occasions  when  he  thought  his 
father  could  be  bled  or  his  mother  cajoled.  What 
was  a  girl  of  two-and-twenty  to  do  in  such  a 
household  ?  Caterham  asked,  but  got  no  answer. 
It  had  been  Lady  Bcauport's  plan,  who  knew 
that  Lord  Beauport  had  been  in  the  habit  of  con- 
tributing a  yearly  something  toward  Miss  Mau- 
rice's support ;  and  she  thought  that  it  would  be 
nt  least  no  extra  expense  to  have  the  young  wo- 
man in  the  bouse,  where  she  might  make  herself 
useful  with  her  needle,  and  could  generally  sit 
with  Mrs.  Parkins  the  housekeeper. 

But  Lord  Beauport  wonld  not  have  this.  Treat- 
ed as  a  lady,  as  a  member  of  his  own  family  in 
his  house,  or  properly  provided  for  out  of  it,  should 
Annie  Maurice  be :  my  lady's  companion,  but 
my  cousin  always.  No  companionship  with  Mrs. 
Parkins,  no  set  task  or  suggested  assistance.  Her 
own  room,  her  inyariable  presence  when  the  rest 
of  the  family  meet  together,  if  you  please.  Lady 
Beauport  did  not  please  at  first ;  but  Lord  Bean- 


port  was  firm,  firm  as  George  Brakespere  nsed 
..  to  be  in  the  old  days ;  and  Lady  Beauport  suc- 
cumbed with  a  good  grace,  ana  was  glad  of  it 
ever  after.    For  Annie  Maurice  not  merely  had 
the  sweetest  temper  and  the  most  winning  ways 
— not  merely  read  in  the  softest  voice,  and  had 
the  taste  to  choose  the  most  charming  "  bits," 
over  which  Lady  Beauport  would  hum  first  with 
approvaLand  then  with  sleep — ^not  merely  played 
and  sung  delightfully,  without  ever  being  hoarse 
or  disinclined — not  merely  could  ride  with  her 
back  to  the  horses  and  dress  for  the  Park  exact- 
ly as  Lady  Beauport  wished — neither  dowdy  nor 
swell — ^but  she  brought  old-fashioned  recipes  for 
quaint  country  dishes  with  which  she  won  Mn<. 
Parkins's  heart,  and  she  taught  Hodgson,  Lady 
Beauport's  maid,  a  new  way  of  gavffreing  which 
broke  down  all  that  Abigail's  icy  spleen.     Her 
bright*  eyes,  her  white  teeth,  her  sunny  smile 
did  all  the  rest  for  her  throyghout  the  household : 
the  big  footmen  moved  more  quickly  for  her  than 
for  their  mistress ;  the  coachman,  with  whom  she 
must  have  interchanged  confidential  communica- 
tions, told  the  groom  she  *'  knowed  the  p'ints  of 
an  'oss  as  well  as  he  did — spotted  them  wind-galls 
in  Jack's  off  'ind  leg,  and  says,  '  a  cold-water 
bandage  for  them,'  she  says;"  the  womcn-serA-- 
ants,  more  likely  than  any  of  the  others  to  take 
ofiense,  were  won  by  the  silence  of  her  bcU  and 
her  independence  of  toilet  assistance. 

Locd  Caterham  saw  all  this,  and  understood 
her  popularity ;  but  he  saw,  too,  that  with  it  ull 
Annie  Maurice  was  any  thing  but  happy.  Bc- 
iteration  of  conventionality — the  reception  of  the 
callers  and  the  paying  of  the  calls,  the  morning; 
concerts  and  afternoon  botanical  promenades, 
the  occasional  opera-goings,  and  the  set  dinner- 
parties at  home — these  weighed  heavily  on  her. 
She  felt  that  her  life  was  artificial,  that  she  had 
nothing  in  common  with  the  people  with  whom 
it  was  passed  save  when  she  escaped  to  Lord 
Caterham's  room.  He  was  at  least  natural ;  she 
need  talk  or  act  no  conventionality  with  him ; 
might  read,  or  work,  or  chat  with  him  as  she 
liked.  But  she  wanted  some  purpose  in  life — 
that  Caterham  saw,  and  saw  almost  \\ith  horror ; 
for  that  purpose  might  tend  to  take  her  away ; 
and  if  she  left  him  he  felt  as  though  the  only 
bright  portion  of  his  life  would  leave  him  too. 

Yes ;  he  had  begun  to  acknowledge  this  to 
himself.  He  had  fought  against  the  idea,  tried 
to  laugh  it  off,  but  it  had  always  recurred  to  him. 
For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  had  moments  of 
happy  expectancy  of  an  interview  that  was  to 
come,  hours  of  happy  reflection  over  an  inter- 
view that  was  past.  Of  course  the  Carry  Cbcs- 
terton  times  came  up  in  his  mind ;  but  these 
were  veiy  different.  Then  he  was  in  a  wild  state 
of  excitement  and  tremor,  of  flushed  cheeks  and 
beating  heart  and  trembling  lips ;  he  thrilled  at 
the  sound  of  her  voice ;  his  blood,  usually  so 
calm,  coursed  through  his  veins  at  the  touch  of 
her  hand ;  his  passion  was  a  delirium  as  alarm- 
ing as  it  was  intoxicating.  The  love  of  to-day 
had  nothing  in  common  with  that  by-gone  time. 
There  was  no  similarity  between  Carry  Chester- 
ton's dash  and  aplomb  and  Annie  Maurice's  quiet 
domestic  ways.  The  one  scorched  him  w^ith  a 
glance;  the  other  soothed  him  with  a  word.  How 
sweet  it  was  to  lie  back  in  his  chair,  with  half- 
shut  eyes,  as  in  a  dream,  and  watch  her  moving 
quietly  about,  setting  every  thing^n  order,  put- 
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ting  fresh  flowers  in  his  vases,  dosting  his  writ- 
ing-table, laughingly  upbraiding  the  absent  Algj 
Barford;  and  taxing  him  with  the  delinquency 
of  a  half-smoked  cigar  on  the  mantle-piece  and 
a  pile  of  cigar-ash  on  the  carpet.  Then  he  would 
bid  her  finish  her  house-work,  and  she  would 
wheel  his  chair  to  the  table  and  read  the-newspa- 
pers  to  him,  and  listen  to  his  quaint,  shrewd, 
generally  sarcastic  comments  on  all  she  read. 
And  he  would  sit  listening  to  the  music  of  her 
voice,  looking  at  the  quiet  charms' of  her  simply- 
banded,  glossy,  dark-brown  hair,  at  the  play  of 
feature  illustrating  every  thing  she  read.  It  was 
n  brother*s  love  he  told  himself  at  first,  and  fully 
believed  it;  a  brother's  love  for  a  favorite  sister. 
Ho  thought  so  until  he  pictured  to  himself  her 
departure  to  some  friends  or  other,  until  he  im- 
agined the  house  without  her,  himself  without 
her,  and — and  she  with  some  one  else.  And 
then  Lord  Caterham  confessed  to  himself  that 
he  loved  Annie  Maurice  with  all  his  soul,  and. 
simultaneously  swore  that  by  no  act  or  word  of 
his  should  she  or  any  one  else  ever  know  it. 

The  Carry  Chesterton  love-fever  had  been  so 
sharp  in  its  symptoms  and  so  prostrating  in  its 
results  that  this  second  attack  fell  with  compar- 
ative mildness  on  the  sufferer.  He  had  no  night- 
watches  now,  no  long  feverish  tossings  to  and  fro 
waiting  for  the  daylight,  no  wild  remembrance 
of  parting  words  and  farewell  hand-clasps.  She 
was  there ;  her '  *  good-night"  had  rung  out  sweet- 
ly and  steadily  without  a  break  in  the  situation; 
her  sweet  smile  had  lit  up  her  face ;  her  last 
words  had  been  of  some  projected  reading  or 
work  for  the  morrow.  It  was  all  friend  and  friend 
or  brother  and  sister  to  every  one  but  him.  The 
very  first  night  after  Miss  Chesterton  had  been 
presented  to  Lady  Beauport,  the  latter,  seeing 
with  a  woman's  quickness  the  position  of  affairs, 
had  spoken  of  the  young  lady  from  Homersham 
as  **that  dreadful  person,'*  "that  terribly  for- 
ward young  woman,"  and  thereby  goaded  Lord 
Caterham  into  worse  love-madness.  Now  both 
father  and  mother  were  perpetually  congratula- 
ting themselves  and  him  on  having  found  some 
one  who  seemed  to  be  able  to  enter  into  and  ap- 
preciate their  eldest  son's  "odd  ways."  This 
immunity  from  parental  worry  and  supervision 
was  pleasant,  doubtless ;  but  did  it  not  prove  that 
to  eyes  that  were  not  blinded  by  love-passion 
there  was  nothing  in  "Miss  Maurice's  regard  for 
her  cousin  more  than  was  compatible  with  cous- 
inly affection,  and  with  pity  for  one  so  circum- 
stanced ?  So  Lord  Caterham  had  it ;  and  who 
shall  say  that  his  extreme  sensitiveness  had  de- 
ceived him  ? 

It  was  the  height  of  the  London  season,  and 
Lady  Beauport  was  fairly  in  the  whirl.  So  was 
Annie  Maurice,  whose  position  was  already  as 
clearly  defined  among  the  set  as  if  she  had  been 
duly  ticketed  with  birth,  parentage,  education, 
and  present  employment  Hitherto  her  experi- 
ence had  decidedly  been  pleasant,  and  she  had 
found  that  all  the  companion-life,  as  set  forth  in 
fashionable  novels,  had  been  ridiculously  exag- 
gerated. From  no  one  had  she  received  any 
thing  approaching  a  slight,  any  thing  approach- 
ing an  insult.  The  great  ladies  mostly  ignored 
her,  though  some  made  a  point  of  special  polite- 
ness ;  the  men  received  her  as  a  gentlewoman 
with  whom  flirtation  might  be  possible  on  an 
emergency,  though  nnremunerative  as  a  rule. 


Her  perpetual  attendance  on  Lady  Beauport  had 
prevented  her  seeing  as  much  as  usual  of  Lord 
Caterham ;  and  it  was  with  a  sense  of  relief  that 
she  found  a  morning  at  her  disposal,  and  sent 
Stevens  to  intimate  her  coming  to  bis  master. 

She  found  him  as  usual,  sitting  listlessly  in  his 
wheel-chair,  the  newspaper  folded  ready  to  his 
hand,  but  unfolded  and  unread.  He  looked  up 
and  smiled  as  she  entered  the  room,  and  said : 
*'At  last,  Annie,  at  last!  Ah,  I  knew  such  a 
nice  little  girl  who  came  here  from  Bicksbor- 
ough,  and  lightened  my  solitary,  hours;  but 
we've  had  a  fashionable  lady  here  lately,  who  is 
always  at  concerts  or  operas,  or  eating  ices  at 
Gunter's,  or  crushing  into  horticultural  mar- 
quees, OP—" 

**  Arthur,  yon  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  your- 
self I  You  know,  however,  I  won't  stoop  to  ar- 
gue with  you.  Sir.  I'll  only  say  that  the  little 
girl  from  Ricksborough  has  come  back  again, 
and  that  the  fashionable  lady  has  got  a  holiday 
and  gone  away." 

"That's  good;  but  I  say,  just  stand  in  the 
light,  Annie." 

"  Well,  what's  the  matter  now  ?" 

"What  has  the  little  girl  from  Bicksborough 
done  with  all  her  color?  Where's  the  brightness 
of  her  eyes  ?" 

"Ah,  you  don't  expect  every  thing  at  once, 
do  you.  Sir  ?  Her  natural  color  has  gone ;  but 
Ae  has  ordered  a  box  from  Bond  Street ;  and  as 


for  ^he  brightness  of  her  eyes 

"Oh,  there's  enough  left ;  there  is  indeed,  es- 
pecially when  she  fires  up  in  that  ivay.  But 
you're  not  looking  well,  Annie.  I'm  afraid  my 
lady's  doing  too  much  with  you." 

**  She's  very  kind,  and  wishes  me  to  be  always 
with  her." 

"Yes;  but  she  forgets  that  the  vicarage  of 
Ricksborough  was  scarcely  good  training-ground 
for  the  races  in  which  she  has  entered  you  how- 
ever kindly  you  take  to  the  running. "  lie  paused 
a  minute  as  he  caught  Annie's  upturned  gaze,  and 
said :  "I  don't  mean  that,  dear  Annie.  I  know 
well  enough  you  hate  it  all,  and  I  was  only  try- 
ing to  put  the  best  face  on  the  matter.  What 
else  can  I  do  ?" 

"I  know  that,  Arthur;  nor  is  it  Lady  Beau- 
port's  fault  that  she  does  not  exactly  comprehend 
how  a  series  of  gayeties  can  be  any  thing  but 
agreeable  to  a  country-bred  young  woman.  There 
are  hundreds  of  girls  who  would  give  any  thing 
to  be  *  brought  ouC  under  such  chaperonage  and 
in  snch  a  manner." 

"You  are  veiy  sweet  and  good  to  say  so,  An- 
nie, and  to  look  at  it  in  that  light ;  but  I  would 
give  any  thing  to  get  you  more  time  to  yourself." 

"That  proves  more  plainly  than  any  thing, 
Arthur,  that  you  don't  consider  me  one  of  the 
aristocracy ;  for  their  greatest  object  in  life  ap- 
pears to  me  to  prevent  their  having  any  time  to 
themselves." 

"  Miss  Maurice,"  said  Lord  Caterham  with 
an  assumption  of  gravity,  "these  sentiments  arc 
really  horrible.  I  thought  I  missed  my  MUl  on 
Liberty  from  the  book-«hclves.  I  am  afraid,  ma- 
dame,  you  have  been  studying  the  doctrines  of  a 
man  who  has  had  the  frightful  audacity  to  think 
for  himself." 

"  No,  indeed,  Arthur ;  nothing  of  the  sort.  I 
did  take  down  the  book — though  of  course  yon 
had  never  missed  it ;  but  it  seemed  a  dreary  old 
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thing,  and  so  I  put  it  back  again.  No,  I  haven't 
a  radical  thonght  or  feeling  in  me— except  some- 
times.'' 

**And  when  is  the  malignant  influence  at 
work,  pray  ?" 

*'When  I  see  those  footmen  dressed  up  in 
that  ridiculous  costume,  with  powder  in  their 
heads,  I  confess  then  to  being  struck  with  won- 
der at  a  society  which  permits  such  monstrosity, 
and  degrades  its  fellow-creatures  to  such  a  level." 

"'Oh,  for  a  stump  I"  cried  Caterham,  shaking 
in  his  chair  and  with  the  tears  running  down 
Ills  cheeks ;  '*  this  display  of  virtuous  indigna- 
tion is  quite  a  new  and  hitherto  undiscovered 
feature  in  the  little  girl  from  Ricksborough ; 
though  of  course  you  are  qbite  wrong  in  your 
logic.  Your  fault  should  be  found  with  the  creat- 
ures who  permit  themselves  to  be  so  reduced. 
That  *  dreary  old  thing,'  Mr.  Mill,  would  tell  you 
that  if  the  supply  ceased,  the  demand  would  cease 
likewise.  But  don't  let  us  talk  about  politics, 
for  Heaven's  sake,  even  in  fun.  Let  us  revert  to 
our  original  topic." 

"What  was  that?" 

"  What  was  that  I  Wliy  you,  of  course !  Don't 
yon  recollect  that  we  decided  that  you  should 
have  some  drawing-lessons  ?" 

**  I  recollect  you  were  good  enough  to — " 

"  Annie !  Annie  I  I  thought  it  was  fully  un- 
derstood that  my  goodness  was  a  tabooed  sub^ 
ject.  No ;  you  remember  we  arranged,  on  the 
private-view  day  of  the  Exhibition,  with  that 
man  who  had  tlioso  two  capital  pictures — what's 
his  name? — Ludlow,  to  give  you  some  lessons." 

"Yes;  but  Mr.  Ludlow  himself  told  us  that 
he  could  not  come  for  some  little  time ;  he  was 
going  out  of  town." 

"I've  had  a  letter  from  him  this  morning  ex- 
plaining the  continuance  of  his  absence.  What 
do  you  think  is  the  reason  ?" 

"He  was  knocked  up,  and  wanted  rest?'* 

"  N-no ;  apparently  not. " 

"  He's  not  ill  ?    Oh,  Arthur,  he's  not  ill  ?" . 

"  Not  in  the  least,  Annie — there's  not  the  least 
occasion  for  you  to  manifest  any  uneasiness." 
Lord  Caterham's  voice  was  becoming  very  hard 
and  his  face  very  rigid.  "Mr.  Ludlow's  return 
to  town  was  delayed  in  order  that  he  might  en- 
joy the  pleasures  of  his  honey-moon  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight." 

"His  what?" 

"His  honey-moon;  he  informs  me  that  be  is 
just  married." 

"Married?  Geoff  married?  Who  to?  What 
a  very  extraordinary  thing  I  Who  is  he  mar- 
ried to?" 

"  He  has  not  reposed  sufficient  confidence  in 
me  to  acquaint  me  with  the  lady's  name,  proba- 
bly guessing  rightly  that  I  was  not  in  the  least 
curious  upon  the  point,  and  that  to  know  it 
would  not  have  afforded  me  the  slightest  satis- 
faction."- 

"No,  of  course  not;  how  very  oddl"  That 
was  all  Annie  Maurice  said,  her  chin  resting  on 
her  hand,  her  eyes  looking  straight  before  her. 

*  *  What  is  very  odd  ?"  said  Caterham,  in  a  harsh 
voice.  "  That  Mr.  Ludlow  should  get  married  ? 
XJpon  my  honor  I  can't  see  the  eccentricity.  It 
is  not,  surely,  his  extreme  youth  that  should  pro- 
voke astonishment,  nor  his  advanced  age,  for  the 
matter  of  that.  He's  not  endowed  with  more 
wisdom  than  most  of  us  to  prevent  his  making  a 


fool  of  himself.  What  there  is  odd  about  the  fact 
of  his  marriage  I  can  not  understand." 

"No,  Arthur,"  said  Annie,  very  quietly,  ut- 
terly ignoring  the  querulous  tone  of  Caterham's 
remarks;  **very  likely  you  can't  understand  it, 
because  Mr.  Ludlow  is  a  stranger  to  you,  and 
you  judge  him  as  you  would  any  other  stranger. 
But  if  you'd  known  him  in  the  old  days  when  he 
used  to  come  up  to  us  at  Willesden,  and  papa 
was  always  teasing  him  about  being  in  love  with 
the  French  teacher  at  Minerva  House,  a  tall  old 
lady  with  a  mustache,  or  with  the  vicar's  dangh- 
ter,  a  sandy-haired  girl  in  spectacles ;  and  then 
poor  papa  would  laugh-^h,  how  he  would  laugh ! 
— and  declare  that  Mr.  Ludlow  would  be  a  bach' 
elor  to  the  end  of  his  days.  And  now  he's  mar- 
ried, you  say?    How  very,  very  strange  I" 

If  Lord  Uaterham  had  been  going  to  make 
any  further  unpleasant  remark  he  checked  him- 
self abruptly,  and  looking  into  Annie's  up-tumed 
pondering  face,  said,  in  his  nsqal  tone : 

"  Well,  married  or  not  married,  he  won't  throw 
us  over ;  he  will  hold  to  his  engagement  with 
us.  His  letter  tells  me  he  will  be  back  in  town 
at  the  end  of  the  week,  and  will  then  settle  times 
with  us ;  so  that  we  shall  have  our  drawing-les- 
sons, after  all." 

But  Annie,  evidently  thoroughly  preoccupied, 
only  answered  methodically,  "  Yes— of  course — 
thank  you — ^yes."  So  Lord  Caterham  was  left 
to  chew  the  cud  of  his  own  reflections,  which, 
from  the  manner  in  which  he  frowned  to  himself, 
and  sat  blankly  drumming  with  his  fingers  on 
the  desk  before  him,  was  evidently  no  pleasant 
mental  pabulum.  So  that  he  was  not  displeased 
when  there  came  a  sonorous  tap  at  the  door,  to 
which,  recognizing  it  at  once,  he  called  out, 
"Come  in  r 


CHAPTER  IV. 

ALQT  BARFOBD'S  NEWS. 

It  was  the  Honorable  Algy  Barford  who  open- 
ed the  door  and  came  in  with  his  usual  light  and 
airy  swing,  stopping  the  minute  he  saw  a  lady 
present  to  remove  his  hat,  and  to  give  an  easy 
bow.  He  recognized  Annie  at  once,  and,  as  she 
and  he  were  great  allies,  h|  went  up  to  her  and 
shook  hands. 

"  Charmed  to  see  you,  Miss  Maurice.  This  is 
delightful — give  you  my  word  I  Come  to  see 
this  dear  old  boy  here — how  are  you,  Caterham, 
my  dear  fellow  ? — and  find  you  in  his  den,  light- 
ing it  up  like— like — like — I'm  regularly  bask- 
eted, by  Jove  I  You  know  what  you  light  it  up 
like.  Miss  Maurice." 

Annie  laughed  as  she  said,  "  Oh,  of  course  I 
know,  Mr.  Barford ;  but  I'm  sorry  to  say  the 
illumination  is  about  immediately  to  be  extin- 
guished, as  I  must  run  away.  So  good-by; 
good-by,  Arthur.  I  shall  see  you  to-morrow." 
And  she  waved  her  hand,  ana  tripped  lightly 
away. 

"  Gad,  what  a  good-natured,  charming  girl 
that  is  I"  said  Algy  Barford,  looking  after  her. 
"  I  always  fancy  that  if  ever  I  could  have  let- 
tied  down — but  I  never  could — ^impossible  I  I'm 
without  exception  the  most  horrible  scoundrel 
that — what's  the  matter,  Caterham,  dear  old 
boy  ?  you  seem  very  down  this  morning,  floun- 
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dered,  by  Jove !  so  far  as  flatness  is  concerned. 
What  is  it?" 

*'I— oh,  I  don*t  kn(A7,  Algy;  a  little  bored, 
perhaps,  this  morning — hipped,  vou  know." 

**  Know  !  I  should  think  I  did.  I*m  up  to  my 
watch-guard  myself-— think  I'll  take  a  sherry  peg, 
just  to  keep  myself  up.  This  is  a  dull  world, 
8ir ;  a  yery  wearying  orb.  Gad,  sometimes  I 
think  my  cousin,  poor  Jack  Hamilton,  was  right, 
after  all." 

**What  did  he  say?*'  asked  Caterham,  not 
caring  a  bit,  but  for  the  sake  of  keeping  up  the 
conversation. 

"Say I  well,  not  much;  he  wasn't  a  talker, 
poor  Jack ;  but'what  he  did  say  was  to  the  pur- 
pose. He  was  a  very  lazy  kind  of  bird,  and  fright- 
fully easily  bored ;  so  one  day  he  got  up,  and 
then  he  wrote  a  letter  saying  that  he'd  lived  for 
thirty  years,  and  that  the  trouble  of  dressing  him- 
self every  morning  and  undressing  himself  every 
night  was  so  infernal  that  he  couldn't  stand  it 
any  longer;  and  then  he  blew  his  brains  out." 

"  Ah,"  said  Lord  Caterham  ;  '*  he  got  tired  of 
himself,  you  see ;  and  when  you  once  do  that, 
there's  nobody  yon  get  so  tired  of." 

"  I  dare  say,  dear  old  boy,  though  it's  a  ter- 
rific notion.  Can't  say  I'm  tired  of  myself  quite 
J  ret,  though  there  are  times  when  I  have  a  very 
ow  opinion  of  myself,  and  think  seriously  of  cut- 
ting myself  the  next  time  we  meet.  What's  the 
news  with  yon,  my  dear  Caterham  ?" 

"News!  what  should  be  the  news  with  me, 
Algy  ?  Shut  up  in  this  place,  like  a  rat  in  a 
cage,  scarcely  seeing  any  one  but  the  doctor." 

"Couldn't  see  a  better  fellow  for  news,  my  dear 
old  boy.  Doctors  were  always  the  fellows  for 
news — and  barbers  I — Figaro  he  and  Figaro  la, 
and  all  that  infernal  rubbish  that  people  laugh  at 
when  Bonconi  sings  it,  always  makes  me  deuced 
melancholy,  bv  Jove!  Well,  since  you've  no 
news  for  me,  let  me  think  what  I  heard  at  the 
clnb.  Deuced  nice  club  we've  got  now ;  best 
we've  ever  had  since  that  dear  old  Velvet  Cush- 
ion was  done  np." 

"What's  it  called?" 

"  The  Pelham ;  nothing  to  do  with  the  New- 
castle people  or  any  thing  of  that  sort ;  called 
after  some  fellow  who  wrote  a  book  about  swells, 
or  was  the  hero  of  a  book  about  swells,  or  tome- 
thing.  Deuced  nice  place,  snug  and  cozy — a  little 
overdone  with  Aldershot,  perhaps,  and,' to  a  crit- 
ical mind,  there  might  be  a  thought  too  much 
Plunger ;  but  I  can  stand  the  animal  tolerably 
well." 

*'  I  know  it ;  at  least  I've  heard  of  it,"  said 
Caterham .    *  *  They  play  very  high,  don't  the  v  ?•* 

"  Ob,  of  course  you've  heard  it,  I  forgot ;  dear 
old  Lionel  belonged  to  it.  Flay  I  n-no,  I  don't 
think  so.  You  can  if  yon  like,  you  know,  of 
coarse.  For  instance,  Lampeter — Lamb  Lam- 
peter they  call  him,  he's  such  a  mild-looking 
party — won  two  thousand  of  Westonhanger  the 
night  before  last  at  fcarf^— two  thousand  pounds. 
Sir,  in  crisp  bank-notes!  All  fair  and  above 
board  too.  They  had  a  comer  table  at  first ;  but 
when  Westonhanger  was  dropping  his  money  and 
began  doubling  the  stakes  Lampeter  said,  '  All 
right,  my  lord ;  I'm  with  yon  as  far  as  you  like 
to  go ;  but  when  so  much  money's  in  question 
it  perhaps  might  be  advisable  to  take  one  of  the 
tables  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  where  any  one 
can  stand  round  and  see  the  play.'    They  did, 


and  Westonhanger's  estate  is  worse  by  two 
thou'." 

"As  yon  say,  that  does  not  look  at  all  as  if 
they  played  there." 

"  What  I  meant  was  that  I  didn't  think  dear 
old  Lionel  ever  dropped  mnch  there.  I  don't 
know,  though  ;  I  rather  think  Gamson  had  him 
one  night.  Wonderful  little  fellow,  Gamson  ! — 
tremendously  good-looking  boy ! — temporary  ex- 
tra-clerk at  two  guineas  a  week  in  the  Check 
and  Countercheck  Office ;  hasn't  got  another  reg- 
ular rap  in  the  world  besides  his  pay,  and  plays 
any  stakes  you  like  to  name.  SSeems  to  keep 
luck  in  a  tube,  like  you  do  scent,  and  squeezes 
it  out  whenever  he  wants  it.  I  am  not  a  playing 
man  myself;  but  I  don't  fancy  it's  very  hard  to 
win  at  the  Pelham.  These  Plungers  and  fellows 
up  from  the  Camp  they  always  will  play ;  and 
as  they've  had  a  very  heavy  dinner  and  a  big 
drink  afterward,  it  stands  to  reason  that  any  fel- 
low with  a  clear  head  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
game  can  pick  them  up  at  once  without  any 
sharp  practice." 

"  Yes,"  said  Lord  Caterham,  "  it  seems  a  very 
charming  place.  I  suppose  wheel-chairs  are  not 
jidmitted  ?  How  sorry  I  am !  I  should  have  so 
enjoyed  mixing  with  the  delightful  society  which 
you  describe,  Algy.  And  what  news  had  Mr. 
Gamson  and  the  other  gentlemen  ?" 

**  Tell  you  what  it  is,  Caterham,  old  boy,  you've 
got  a  regular  wire-drawing  fit  on  to-day.  Let's 
see;  what  news  had  I  to  tell  you? — not  from 
Gamson,  of  coarse,  or  any  of  those  hairy  Yahoos 
from  Aldershot,  who  are  always  tumbling  about 
the  place.  Oh,  I  know !  Dick  French  has  just 
come  up  from  Denne— the  next  place,  you  know, 
to  Eversfield,  vour  old  ancle  Ampthill's  house ; 
and  he  says  the  old  boy's  frightfully  ill — clear 
case  of  hooks,  you  know ;  and  I  thought  it  might 
be  advisable  that  your  people  should  know,  in 
case  an^  thing  might  be  done  toward  working 
the  testamentary  oracle.  The  old  gentleman 
used  to  be  very  spoony  on  Lionel  years  ago,  I 
think  I've  heard  him  say." 

"Well,  what  then?" 

"  Gad,  you  catch  a  fellow  np  like  the  snapping, 
turtle,  Caterham.  1  don't  know  what  then ;  but 
I  thought  if  the  thing  were  properly  put  to  him 
— if  there  was  any  body  to  go  down'to  Eversfield 
and  square  jt  with  old  Ampthill,  he  might  leave 
his  money — and  there's  no  end  of  it,  I  hear — or 
some  of  it  at  least,  to  poor  old  Lionel." 

"  And  suppose  he  did.  Do  yon  think,  Algy 
Barford,  after  what  has  happened,  that  Lionel 
Brakespere  could  show  his  face  in  town?  Do 
you  think  that  a  man  of  Lionel's  spirit  could 
face-out  the  cutting  which  he'd  receive  from  ev- 
ery one  ? — and  rightly  too ;  I'm  not  denying  that. 
I  only  ask  yon  if  you  think  he  could  do  it  ?" 

"My  dear  old  Caterham,  you  are  a  perfect 
child !— <ioral  and  bells  and  blue  sash,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing,  by  Jove !  If  Lionel  came 
back  at  this  instant,  there  are  very  few  men 
who'd  remember  his  escapade  unless  he  stood  in 
their  way;  then,  I  grant  you,  they  would  bring 
it  up  as  unpleasantly  as  they  could.  But  if 
he  were  to  appear  in  society  as  old  Ampthill's 
heir,  there's  not  a  man  in  his  old  set  thai 
wouldn't  welcome  him ;  no,  by  George  I  not  a 
woman  of  his  acquaintance  that  wouldn't  try 
and  hook  him  for  self  or  daughter,  as  the  case 
might  be."  ^  ^  ^^^  ^^  Google 
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"  I*m  sorry  to  hear  it,"  was  all  Caterham  said 
in  reply. 

What  did  Lord  Caterham  think  of  when  his 
friend  was  gone  ?  What  effect  had  the  .comma- 
nication. about  Mr.  Ampthill's  probable  legacy 
had  on  him  ?  But  one  thing  crossed  his  mind. 
If  Lionel  returned  free,  prosperous,  and  happy, 
would  he  not  fall  in  love  with  Annie  Maurice  ? 
His  experience  in  such  matters  had  been  but  lim- 
ited ;  but  judging  by  his  own  feelings  Lord  Ca- 
terham could  imaging  nothing  more  likely. 


CHAPTER  V. 

SETTLINQ    DOWN. 

It  was  not  likely  that  a  man  of  Geoffrey  Lud- 
low's temperament  would  for  long  keep  himself 
from  falling  into  what  was  to  be  the  ordinary 
tenor  of  his  life,  even  had  his  newly  espoused 
wife  been  the  most  exacting  of  brides,  and  de- 
lighted in  showing  her  power  by  keeping  him  in 
perpetual  attendance  upon  her.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  say  that  Margaret  was  guilty  of  no 
weakness  of  this  kind.  If  the  dread  truth  must 
be  toldy  she  took  far  too  little  interest  in  the  life 
to  which  she  had  devoted  herself  to  busy  herself 
nbont  it  in  detail.  She  had  a  general  notion  that 
her  whole  future  was  to  be  intensely  respectable ; 
and  in  the  minds  of  all  those  persons  with  whom 
she  had  hitherto  been  associated  respectability 
meant  dullness  of  the  most  appalling  kind; 
meanttwo-o*clockpshoulder-of'mntton-and-weak- 
liomford-ale  dinner,  five  o*clock  tea,  knitting, 
prayers,  and  a  glass  of  cold  water  before  going 
to  bed ;  meant  district-visiting  and  tract-distrib- 
uting, poke-bonnets  and  limp  skirts,  a  class  on 
Sunday  afternoons,  and  a  visit  to  the  Crystal 
Palace  with  the  school-children  on  a  anmmer's 
day.  She  did  not  think  it  would  be  quite  as  bad 
as  this  in  her  case ;  indeed,  she  had  several  times 
been  amused — so  far  as  it  lay  in  her  now  to  be 
amused — by  hearing  Geoffrey  speak  of  himself, 
with  a  kind  of  elephantine  liveliness,  as  a  roister- 
er and  a  Bohemian.  But  she  was  perfectly  pre- 
pared  to  accept  whatever  happened ;  and  when 
Geoff  told  her,  the  day  after  his  mother*s  visit, 
that  he  roust  begin  work  again  and  go  on  as  usual, 
she  took  it  as  a  matter  of  course. 

So  Geoff  arranged  his  new  studio,  and  found 
out  his  best  light,  and  got  hi»  easel  into  position ; 
nnd  Flexor  arrived  with  the  lay-flgure  which  had 
been  passing  its  vacation  in  Little  Flotsam  Street ; 
nnd  the  great  model  recognized  Mrs.  Geoffrey 
Ludlow,  who  happened  to  look  in,  with  a  defer- 
ential bow,  and,  with  what  seemed  best  under 
the  circumstances,  a  look  of  extreme  astonish- 
ment, as  though  he  had  never  seen  her  before, 
nnd  expected  to  find  quite  a  different  person. 

Gradually  and  one  by  one  all  the  old  accesso- 
ries of  Geoff's  daily  life  seemed  closing  round 
him.  A  feeble  ring,  heard  while  he  and  his  wife 
were  at  breakfast,  would  be  followed  by  the  serv- 
ant's announcement  of  "the  young  person.  Sir, 
a-waitin'  in  the  stujo ;"  and  the  young  person — 
a  model — would  be  found  objurgating  the  dis- 
tance from  town,  and  yet  appreciative  of  the 
beauty  of  the  spot  when  arrived  at. 

And  Mr.  Stompff  had  come;  of  conrse  he 
had.    No  sooner  did  he  get  Geoff's  letter  an- 


nouncing his  return  than  he  put  himself  into  a 
hansom  cab,  and  went  np  to  Elm  Lodge.  For 
Mr.  Stompff  was  a  man  of  business.  His  weak 
point  was,  that  he  judged  other  men  by  his  own 
standard ;  and  knowing  perfectly  well  that  if  any 
other  man  had  had  the  success  which  Geoffrey 
Ludlow  had  achieved  that  year,  he  (StompfQ 
would  have  worked  heaven  and  earth  to  get  him 
into  his  clutches,  he  fancied  that  Caniche  and 
all  the  other  dealers  would  be  eqdally  voracious, 
and  that  the  best  thing  he  could  do  would  be  to 
strike  the  iron  while  it  was  hot,  and  secure  Lud- 
low for  himself.  He  thought,  too,  that  this  was 
rather  a  good  opportunity  for  such  a  proceeding, 
as  Ludlow's  exchequer  was  likely  to  be  low,  and 
he  could  the  more  easily  be  won  over.  So  the 
hansom  made  its  way  to  Elm  Lodge ;  and  its 
fare,  under  the  title  of  **  a  strange  gentleman. 
Sir!"  was  ushered  into  Geoff's  studio. 

"  Well,  and  how  are  you,  Ludlow  ?  Wliat  did 
she  say,  *  A  strange  gentleman  ?'  Yes,  Mary,  my 
love  I  I  am  a  strange  gentleman,  as  you'll  find 
out  before  Pve  done  with  you." '  Mr.  Stompff 
laid  his  finger  to  his  nose,  and  winked  with  ex- 
quisite facetiousness.  "  Well,  and  how  are  yon  ? 
safe  and  sound,  and  all  the  rest  of  it?  And 
how's  Mrs.  L.  ?  Must  introduce  me  before  I  go. 
And  what  are  you  about  now,  eh  ?  What's  this  ?** 

He  stopped  before  the  canvas  on  the  easd, 
and  began  examining  it  attentively. 

"  That's  nothing  !'*  said  Geoffrey ;  *  *  merely  an 
outline  of  a  notion  I  had  of  the  Esplanade  at 
Brighton.  I  don't  think  it  would  make  a  bad 
subject.  You  see,  here  I  get  the  invalids  in  Bath- 
chairs,  the  regular  London  swells  promenading 
it,  the  boatmen ;  the  Indian-Mutiny  man,  with 
his  bandaged  foot  and  his  arm  in  a  sling  and  his 
big  beard ;  some  excursionists  with  their  baskets 
and  bottles ;  some  Jews,  and — " 

"  Capital  I  nothing  could  be  better !  Hits  the 
taste  of  the  day,  my  boy ;  shoots  folk,  and  no 
flies,  as  the  man  said.  That's  your  ticket !  Any 
body  else  seen  that  ?" 

*'  Well,  literally  not  a  soul.  It's  only  just  be- 
gun, and  no  one  has  been  here  since  I  returned." 

** That's  all  right  I  Now  what's  the  figure? 
You're  going  to  open  your  mouth,  I  know ;  you 
fellows  always  do  when  you've  made  a  little  suc- 
cess." 

''  Well,  yon  see,"  began  old  Geoff,  in  his  usual 
hesitating,'diffident  manner,  '*it*s  a  larger  can- 
vas than  I've  worked  on  hitherto,  and  there  are 
a  good  many  more  figures,  and — " 

"Will  five  hundred  suit  you  ?" 

'*Ye-es!  Five  hundred  would  be  a  good 
price,  for — " 

"  All  right !  shake  hands  on  it !  I'll  give  you 
five  hundred  for  the  copyright — ^right  and  away, 
mind ! — sketch,  picture,  and  right  of  engraving. 
We'll  get  it  to  some  winter-gnlleiy,  and  you'll 
have  another  ready  for  the  Academy.  Nothing 
like  that,  my  boy  !  I  know  the  world,  and  yon 
don't.  What  the  public  likes  you  give  them  as 
much  of  as  you  can.  Don't  you  believe  in  over- 
stocking the  market  with  Ludlow's;  that's  all 
stuff  I  Let  'cm  have  the  Ludlows  while  they 
want  'em.  In  a  year  or  two  they'll  fight  like 
devils  to  get  a  Jones  or  a  Bobinson,  and  wonder 
how  the  deuce  any  body  could  have  spent  their 
money  on  such  a  daub€r  as  Ludlow.  Don't 
you  be  offundcd,  my  boy;  I'm  only  spcakin' 
the  truth.  I  buy  you  because  the  public  wants 
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yoa ;  and  I  tarn  an  honest  penny  in  sellin'  jou 
again ;  not  that  I*m  any  peculiar  nnts  on  you 
myself,  either  one  way  or  t'other.  Come,  let's 
wet  this  bargain,  Ludlow,  my  boy ;  some  of  that 
dry  sherry  you  pulled  out  when  I  saw  you  last  at 
Brompton,  eh  ?** 

Geoffrey  rang  the  bell;  the  sherry  was  pro- 
duced, and  Mr.  Stompff  enjoyed  it  with  great 
gusto. 

**  Very  neat  glass  of  sherry  as  ever  I  drank. 
Well,  Ludlow,  success  to  our  bargain  I  Give  it 
a  good  name,  mind ;  that's  half  the  battle ;  and 
"  I  say,  I  wouldn't  do  too  much  about  the  Jews, 
eh  ?  You  know  what  I  mean ;  none  of  that  d— d 
nose-trick,  you  know.  There's  first-rate  custom- 
ers among  the  Jews,  though  they  know  more 
about  pictures  than  most  people,  and  won't  be 
palmed  off  like  your  Manchester  coves;  but 
when  they  do  like  a  thing  they  will  have  it; 
and  though  they  always  insist  upon  discount, 
yet  even  then,  with  the  price  one  asks  for  a  pic- 
ture, it  pays.  Well,  you'll  be  able  to  finish  that 
and  two  others— oh,  how  do  you  do,  mum  ?" 

This  last  to  Margaret,  who,  not  knowing  that 
her  husband  had  any  one  with  him,  was  entering 
the  studio.  She  bowed,  and  was  about  to  with- 
draw ;  hui  Geoff  called  her  back  and  presented 
Mr.  Stompff  to  her. 

^'Very  glad  to  make  your  acquaintance, 
.mam,"  said  that  worthy,  seizing  her  hand; 
**  heard  of  you  often,  and  recognize  the  picture 
of  Scyllum  and  Something  in  an  instant.  En- 
joyed yourself  in  the  country,  I  'ope.  That's 
all  right.  But  nothing  like  London ;  that's  the 
place  to  pick  up  the  dibs.  IVe  been  telling  our 
fiiend  here  he  must  stick  to  it,  now  he's  a  wife 
to  provide  for;  for  we  know  what's  what,  don't 
we,  Mrs.  Ludlow  ?  Three  pictures  a  year,  my 
boy,  and  good-sized  'uns  too ;  no  small  canvas- 
es :  that's  what  we  must  have  out  of  you." 

Geoffrey  laughed  as  he  said,  "  Well,  no ;  not 
quite  so  much  as  that.  Recollect  I  intend  to 
take  my  wife  out  occasionally ;  and  besides,  I've 
promised  to  give  some  drawing-lessons." 

♦*  What!"  shrieked  Mr.  Stompff;  "drawing- 
lessons  !  a  man  in  your  position  give  drawing- 
lessons!  I  never  heard  such  madness!  You 
musn't  do  that,  Ludlow." 

The  words  were  spoken  so  decidedly  that' 
Margaret  bit  her  lips,  and  turned  to  look  at  her 
husband,  whose  face  flushed  a  deep  red,  and 
whose  voice  stuttered  tremendously  as'he  gasped 
out,  '*  B-but  I  shall !  D-don't  you  say  '  must,' 
please,  to  me,  Mr.  Stompff;  because  I  don't  like 
it ;  and  I  donU  know  what  the  d-deuce  you  mean 
by  using  such  a  word !" 

Mr.  Stompff  glanced  at  Margaret,  whose  face 
expressed  the  deepest  disgust;  so,  clearly  per- 
ceiving the  mistake  he  had  made,  he  said, 
'*  Well,  of  course  I  only  spoke  as  a  friend ;  and 
when  one  does  that  he  needn't  be  in  much  doubt 
as'to  his  reward.  When  I  said  'must,*  which 
seems  to  have  riled  yon  so,  Ludlow,  I  said  it  fqr 
your  own  sake.  However,  you  and  I  sha'n't  fall 
out  about  that.  Don't  you  give  your  pictures  to 
any  one  else,  and  we  shall  keep  square  enough. 
Where  are  yon  going  to  give  drawing-lessons,  if 
one  may  be  bold  enough  to  ask?" 

"In  St.  Barnabas  Sijuarc,  to  a  young  lady,  a 
very  old  friend  of  mine,  and  a  proUg€e  of  Lord 
Caterham's,"  said  Geoffrey,  whose  momentary 
iro  had  died  out. 


"  Oh,  Lord  Catcrham's!  that  queer  little  de- 
formed chap.  Good  little  fellow,  too,  they  say 
he  is ;  sharp,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing.  Well, 
there's  no  harm  in  that.  I  thought  you  were 
going  on  the  philanthropic  dodge — to  schools, 
and  working-men,  and  that  lay.  There's  one 
rule  in  life — you  never  lose  any  thing  by  being 
civil  to  a  bigwig ;  and  this  little  chap,  I  dare  say, 
has  influence  in  his  way.  By-the-way,  you  might 
ask  him  to  give  a  look  in  at  my  gallery,  if  he's 
passing  by.  Never  does  anv  harm,  that  kind 
of  thing.  Well,  I  can't  stay  here  all  day.  Men 
of  business  must  always  be  pushing  on,  Mrs. 
Ludlow.  Good-day  to  you;  and,  I  say,  when 
— hem !'  there's  any  thing  to  renounce  the  world, 
the  flesh,  and  the — hey,  you  understand?  any 
body  wanted  to  promise  and  vow,  you  know— 
I'm  ready ;  send  for  me.  I've  got  my  eye  on  n 
silver  mug  already.  Grood-by,  Ludlow ;  see  you 
next  week.  Three  before  next  May,  recollect, 
and  all  for  me.  Ta-ta !"  and  Mr.  Stompff  stepped 
into  his  cab  and  drove  off,  kissing  his  fat,  pudgy 
little  hands,  with  a  great  belief  in  Geoffrey  Lud- 
low and  a  holy  horror  of  his  wife. 


In  the  course  of  the  next  few  days  Geoffrey 
wrote  to  Lord  Caterham,  telling  him  that  he  wns 
quite  ready  to  commence  Miss  Maurice's  instruc- 
tion ;  and  shortly  afterward  received  an  answer 
naming  a  day  for  the  lessons  to  commence.  On 
arriving  at  the  house  Geoff  was  shown  into  Lord 
Caterham's  room,  and  there  found  Annie  wait- 
ing to  receive  him.  (jeoff  advanced  and  shook 
hands  warmly ;  but  he  thought  Miss  Maurice's 
manner  was  a  little  more  reserved  than  on  the 
last  occasion  of  their  meeting. 

*'  Lord  Caterham  bade  me  make  his  excuses 
to  you,  Mr.  Ludloiy,"  said  she.  "  He  hopes  to 
see  you  before  you  go ;  but  he  is  not  very  well 
just  now,  and  does  not  leave  his  room  till  later 
in  the  day." 

Geoff  was  a  little  hnrt  at  the  "Mr.  Ludlow." 
Like  all  shy  men,  he  was  absurdly  sensitive; 
and  at  once  thought  that  he  saw  in  this  mode 
of  address  a  desire  on  Annie's  part  to  show  him 
his  position  Vi&  drawing-master.  So  he  merely 
said  he  was  "  sorry  for  the  cause  of  Lord  Cater- 
ham's absence ;"  and  they  proceeded  at  once  to 
work. 

But  the  ice  on  either  side  very  soon  melted 
away.  Geoff  had  brought  with  him  an  old  sketch- 
book,  filled  with  scraps  of  landscape  and  figures, 
quaint  bizarre  caricatures,  and  little  bits  of  every- 
day life,  all  drawn  at  Willesden  Priory  or  in  its 
neighborhood,  all  having  some  little  history  of 
their  own  appealittg  to  Annie's  love  of  those  old 
days  and  that  happy  home.  And  as  she  looked 
over  them  she  began  to  talk  about  the  old  times ; 
and  very  speedily  it  was,  "Oh,  Geoff,  don't  yon 
remember?"  and  "Oh,  Geoff,  will  you  ever  for- 
get ?"  and  80  on ;  and  they  went  on  sketching 
and  talking  until,  to  Annie  at  least,  the  present 
and  the  intervening  time  faded  away,  and  she 
was  again  the  petted  little  romp,  and  he  was  dear 
old  Geoff,  her  best  playmate,  her  earliest  friend, 
whom  she  used  to  drive  round  the  gravel-paths 
in  her  skipping-rope  harness,  and  whose  grcnt 
shock  head  of  hair  used  ta  cause  her  such  infiniro 
wonder  and  amusement 

As  she  sat  watching  him  bending  over  tlie 
drawing  she  remembered  with  what  anxiety  she 
used  to  await  his  coming  at  the  Priory,  and  with 
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what  perfect  good-humor  he  bore  all  her  childish 
whims  and  vagaries.  She  remembered  how  he 
had  always  been  her  champion  when  her  papa 
had  been  brusqtte  or  angry  with  her,  saying, 
"  Fairy  was  too  small  to  be  scolded ;"  how  when 
just  before  that  horrible  bankruptcy  took  place 
and  all  the  household  were  busy  with  their  own 
cares,  she,  suffering  under  some  little  childish 
illness,  was  nursed  by  Geoff,  then  staying  in  the 
house  with  a  vague  idea  of  being  able  to  help 
Mr.  Maurice  in  his  trouble ;  how  he  carried  her 
in  his  arms  to  and  fro,  to  and  fro,  during  the 
whole  of  one  long  night,  and  hushed  her  to  sleep 
with  the  soft  tenderness  of  a  woman.  She  had 
thought  of  him  often  and  often  during  her  life  at 
Kicksborough  Vicarage,  always  with  the  same 
feelings  of  clinging  regard  and  perfect  trust;  and 
now  she  had  found  him.  Well,  no,  not  him  ex- 
actly ;  she  doubted  very  much  whether  Mr.  Lud- 
low the  rising  artist  was  the  same  as  the  **  dear 
old  GeofT*  of  the  Willesden  Priory  days.  There 
was — and  then,  as  she  was  thinking  all  this, 
Geoff  raised  his  eyes  from  the  drawing,  and 
smiled  his  dear  old  happy  smile,  and  put  his 
pencil  between  his  teeth,  and  slowly  rubbed  his 
hands  while  he  looked  over  his  sketch,  so  exactly 
ns  he  used  to  do  fifteen  years  before  that  she 
folt  more  than  ever  annoyed  at  that  news  which 
Arthur  had  told  her  a  few  days  ago  about  Mr. 
Ludlow  being  married. 

Yes,  it  was  annoyance  she  felt !  there  was  no 
other  word  for  it.  In  the  old  days  he  had  be- 
longed entirely  to  her,  and  why  should  be  not 
now  ?  Her  papa  had  always  said  that  it  was  im- 
possible Geoff  could  ever  be  any  thing  but  an  old 
bachelor,  and  an  old  bachelor  he  should  have 
remained.  What  a  ridiculous  thing  for  a  man 
nt  his  time  of  life  to  import  a  new  element  into 
it  by  marriage  I  It  would  bifve  been  so  pleasant 
to  have  had  him  then,  just  in  the  old  way ;  to 
have  talked  to  him  and  teased  him,  and  looked 
up  to  him  just  as  she  used  to  do,  and  now — oh, 
no !  it  could  not  be  the  same  I  no  married  man 
is  ever  the  same  with  the  friends  of  his  bachelor- 
hood, especially  female  friends,  as  he  was  before. 
And  Mrs.  Ludlow,  what  was  she  like  ?  what  could 
have  induced  Geoff  to  marry  her  ?  While  GeoflTs 
head  was  beiit  over  the  drawing  Annie  revolved 
all  this  rapidly  in  her  mind,  and  came  to  tite 
conclusion  that  it  must  have  been  for  money  that 
Geoff  plunged  into  matrimony,  and  that  Mrs. 
Ludlow  was  either  a  widow  with  a  comfortable 
jointure,  in  which  case  Annie  pictured  her  to  her- 
self as  short,  stout,  and  red-faced,  with  black  hair 
in  bands  and  a  perpetual  black  silk  dress;  or  a 
small  heiress  of  uncertain  age,  thin,  with  hollow 
cheeks  and  a  pointed  nose,  ringlets  of  dust>col- 
ored  hair,  a  pinched  waist,  and  a  soured  temper. 
And  to  think  of  Geoff's  going  and  throwing  away 
the  rest  of  his  life  on  a  pei'son-  of  this  sort,  when 
he  might  have  been  so  happy  in  his  old  bachelor 
way! 

The  more  she  thought  of  this  the  more  she 
hated  it.  Why  had  he  not  announced  to  them 
that  he  was  going  to  be  married  when  she  first 
met  him  after  that  long  lapse  of  years?  To  be 
sure,  the  rooms  at  the  Royal  Academy  were 
scarcely  the  place  in  which  to  enter  on  such  a 
matter ;  but  then — who  could  she  be  ?  what  was 
she  like?  It  was  so  long  since  Geoff  hod  been 
intimate  with  any  one ;  she  knew  that  of  course 
his   range  of  acquaintance  might  have  been 


changed  a  hundred  times  and  she  not  know  one 
of  them.  How  very  strange  that  he  did  not  say 
any  thing  about  it  now !  He  had  been  here  an 
hour  sketching  and  pottering  about,  and  yet  had 
not  breathed  a  word  about  it.  Oh,  she  would 
soon  settle  that  I 

So  the  next  time  Geoff  looked  up  from  his 
sketch  she  said  to  him :  "  Are  you  longing  to  be 
gone,  Geoffrey  ?  Getting  fearfully  bored  ?  Is  a 
horrible  heimweh  settling  down  upon  your  soul  ? 
I  suppose  under  the  circumstances  it  ought  to 
be,  if  it  isn't.** 

"Under  what  circumstances,  Annie?  I'm 
not  bored  a  bit,  nor  longing  to  be  gone.  What 
makes  you  think  so  ?" 

"Only  my  knowledge  of  a  fact  which  Pve 
learned,  though  not  from  you — your  marriage, 
Geoffrey." 

"  Not  from  me !  Pardon  me,  Annie ;  I  begged 
Lord  Caterham,  to  whom  I  announced  it,  spe- 
cially to  name  -it  to  you.  And,  if  you  most 
know,  little  child,  I  wondered  you  had  said  no- 
thing to  me  about  it." 

He  looked  at  her  earnestly  as  he  said  this ; 
and  there  was  a  dash  of  disappointment  in  his 
honest  eyes. 

*  *  I'm  so  sorry,  Geoff— so  sorry !  But  I  didn't 
understand  it  so ;  really  I  didn't,"  said  Annie, 
already  half  penitent. '  "  Lord  Caterham  told  me 
of  the  fact,  but  as  from  himself,  not  from  yon ; 
and — and  I  thought  it  odd  that,  considering  all 
our  old  intimacy,  you  hadn't — " 

"  Odd  I  why,  God  bless  my  soul !  Annie,  you 
don't  think  that  I  shouldn't ;  but,  you  see,  it  was 
all  so—  At  all  events  I'm  cei'tain  I  told  Lord 
Caterham  to  tell  you." 

Geoff  was  in  a  fix  here.  His  best  chance  of 
repudiating  the  idea  that  he  had  willfully  neg- 
lected informing  Annie  of  his  intended  marriage 
was  the  true  reason,  that  the  marriage  itself  was, 
up  to  within  the  shortest  time  of  its  fulfillment, 
so  unlocked  for ;  but  this  would  throw  a  kind  of 
slur  on  his  wife;  at  all  events,  would  prompt 
inquiries ;  so  he  got  through  it  as  best  he  could 
with  the  stuttering  excuses  above  recorded. 

They  seemed  to  avail  with  Annie  Maurice ; 
for  she  only  said,  "  Oh  yes ;  I  dare  say  it  was 
some  bungle  of  yours.  Ton  always  used  to  make 
the  most  hoiTible  mistakes,  Geoff,  I've  heard 
poor  papa  say  a  thousand  times,  and  get  out  of 
it  in  the  lamest  manner."  Then,  after  a  mo- 
ment, she  said,  "  You  must  introduce  me  to  your 
wife,  Geoffrey ;"  and,  almost  against  her  inclin- 
ation, added,  "  What  is  she  like  ?" 

"  Inth)duce  you,  little  child  ?  Why,  of  course 
I  will,  and  tell  her  how  long  I  have  known  yon, 
and  how  you  used  to  sit  on  my  knee,  and  be  my 
little  pet,"  said  old  Geoff,  in  a  transport  of  de- 
light. "  Qh,  I  think  you'll  like  her,  Annie.  She 
is — yes,  I  may  say  so — she  is  very  beautiful,  and 
— and  very  quiet  and  good," 

Grcoffs  ignorance  of  the  world  is  painfully 
manifested  in  this  speech.  No  woman  could 
possibly  be  pleased  to  hear  of  her  husband  hav- 
ing been  in  the  habit  of  having  any  little  pet  on 
his  knee;  and  in  advancing  her  being  *'very 
beautiful"  as  a  reason  for  liking  his  wife,  Geoff 
showed  innocence  which  was  absolutely  refresh- 
ing. 

Very  beautiful  I  Was  that  mere  conjugal 
blindness  or  real  fact?  Token  in  conjunction 
with  "  very  quiet  and  good,"  it  looked  like  the 
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former ;  bat  then  where  beauty  was  concerned 
Greoff  had  always  been  a  stern  judge ;  and  it  was 
scarcely  likely  that  he  would  suffer  his  judgment, 
founded  on  the  strictest  abstract  principles,  to  be 
warped  by  any  whim  or  fancy.  Very  beautiful ! 
— the  quietude  and  goodness  scarcely  came  into 
account — very  beautiful  1 

<'  Oh  yes ;  I  must  come  and  see  Mrs.  Ludlow, 
please.     You  will  name  a  day  before  you  go  ?*' 

"  Name  a  day !     What  for,  Annie  ?" 

Lord  Caterham  was  the  speaker,  sitting  in  his 
chair,  and  being  wheeled  in  from  his  bedroom 
by  Stevens.  His  tone  was  a  little  harsh ;  his 
temper  a  little  sharp.  He  had  all  along  determ- 
ined that  Annie  and  Geoff  should  not  be  left 
alone  together  on  the  occasion  of  her  fii-st  lesson. 
But  rhomme  propose  et  Dieu  dispose  ;  and  Cater- 
ham had  been  unable  to  raise  his  head  from  his 
pillow,  with  one  of  those  fearful  neuralgic  hea^ 
aches  which  occasionally  affected  him. 

"  What  for !  Why,  to  be  introduced  to  Mrs. 
Ludlow  I  By-the-way,  yon  seem  to  hayo.left 
your  eyes  in  the  other  room,  Arthur.  You  have 
not  seen  Mr.  Ludlow  before,  have  you  ?" 

''I  beg  Mr.  Ludlow  a  thousand  pardons!" 
said  Caterham,  who  had  forgotten  the  announce- 
ment of  Geoffrey's  marriage,  and  who  hailed  the 
recalling  of  the  past  with  intense  gratification. 
'*rni  delighted  to  see  you,  Mr.  Ludlow;  and 
very  grateful  to  you  for  coming  to  fill  up  so  agree- 
ably some  of  our  young  lady's  blank  time.  If  I 
thought  you  were  a  conventional  man  I  should 
make  you  a  pretty  conventional  speech  of  gratu- 
lation  on  your  marriage ;  but  as  Tm  sure  you're 
something  much  better  I  leave  that  to  be  in- 
fcrred." 

**You  are  very  good,"  said  Geoff".  "Annie 
was  just  saying  that  I  should  introduce  my  wife 
to  her,  and — *' 

**  Of  course,  of  course !"  said  Caterham,  a  lit- 
tle dashed  by  the  familiarity  of  the  ''Annie." 
''  I  hope  to  see  Mrs.  Ludlow  here ;  not  merely 
as  a  visitor  to  a  wretched  bachelor  like  myself; 
but  I*m  sure  my  mother  would  be  very  pleased  to 
welcome  her,  and  will,  if  you  please,  do  herself 
the  honor  of  calling  on  Mrs.  Ludlow.*' 

**  Thank  you,  Arthur ;  you  are  very  kind,  and 
I  appreciate  it,"  said  Annie,  in  a  low  voice, 
crossing  to  his  chair ;  '*  but  my  going  will  be 
a  different  thing ;  I  mean,  as  an  old  friend  of 
Geoff's,  /  may  go  and  see  his  wife." 

An  old  friend  of  Grcoff's !  Still  the  same  bond 
between  them,  in  which  he  had  no  part — an  in- 
timacy with  which  he  had  nothing  to  do. 

*  *  Of  course, "  said  he ;  *  *  nothing  could  be  more 
natural." 

"Little  Annie  coming  to  be  introduced  to 
Margaret!''  thought  Geoff*,  as  he  walked  home- 
ward, the  lesson  over.  This,  then,  was  to  be  Mar- 
garet's first  introduction  to  his  old  friend.  Not 
much  fear  of  thei  r  not  getting  on  together.  And 
yet,  on  reflection,  Geoff  was  not  so  sure  of  that, 
after  all. 


CHAPTER  VL 

AT  nOMB. 


The  people  of  Lowbar,  lusty  citizens  with  sub- 
urban residences — ^lawyers,  proctors,  and  mer- 
chants, all  warm  people  in  money-matters — did 


not  think  much  of  the  advent  into  their  midst 
of  a  man  following  an  unrecognized  profession, 
which  had  noledger-and-day-book  responsibility, 
employed  no  clerks,  and  ministered  to  no  abso- 
lute want  It  was  not  the  first  time  indeed  that 
they  had  heard  of  an  ai-tist  being  encamped 
among  them ;  for  in  the  summer  several  breth- 
ren of  the  brush  were  tempted  to  make  a  tempo- 
rary sojourn  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
broad  meadows  and  suburbaii  prettinesses.  But 
these  were  mere  birds  of  passage,  who  took  lodg- 
ings over  some  shop  in  the  High  Street,  and  who 
were  never  seen  save  by  marauding  school-boys 
or  wanderinc  lovers,  who  would  come  suddenly 
upon  a  bearded  man  smoking  a  pipe  and  sketch- 
ing away  under  the  shade  of  a  big  white  umbrcl- 
Uu  To  wear  a  beard,  and,  in  addition  to  thnt 
enormity,  to  smoke  a  pipe,  were  in  themselves 
sufficient,  in  the  eyes  of  the  worthy  inhabitants 
of  Lowbar  to  prove  that  a  man  was  on  the  high- 
road  to  destruction ;  but  they  consoled  themselves 
with  the  reflection  that  the  evil-doer  was  but  a 
sojourner  among  them.  Now,  however,  had  ar- 
rived a  man  in  the  person  of  Geoffrey  Ludlow, 
who  not  merely  wore  a  beard  and  smoked  a  pipe, 
but  further  flew  in  the  face  of  all  decently  con- 
stituted society  by  having  a  beautiful  wife.  And 
this  man  had  not  come  into  lodgings,  but  had 
regularly  established  himself  in  poor  Mrs.  Pierce's 
house,  which  he  had  had  all  done  up  and  paint- 
ed and  papered  and  furnished  in  a  manner — so 
at  least  Mr.  Brandram  the  doctor  said-^that 
might  be  described  as  gorgeous. 

Now,  OS  the  pretty  suburb  of  Lowbar  is  still  a 
good  score  of  years  behind  the  world,  its  inhab- 
itants could  not  understand  this  at  all,  and  the 
majority  of  them  were  rather  scandalized  than 
otherwise  when  they  found  that  the  vicar  and 
his  wife  had  called  on  the  new-comers.  Mr. 
Brandram  the  doctor  had  called  too ;  but  that 
was  natural.  He  was  a  pushing  man  was  Bran- 
dram, and  a  worldly  man,  so  unlike  Priestley, 
the  other  doctor,  who  was  a  retiring  gentleman. 
So  at  least  said  Priestley's  friends  and  Bran- 
dram's  enemies.  Brandram  was  a  little  man  of 
between  fifty  and  sixty,  neat,  and  a  little  horsy 
in  his  dress,  cheerful  in  his  manner,  fond  of  rec- 
ommopding  good  living,  and  fond  of  taking  his 
own  prescription.  He  was  a  little  "fast"  for 
Lowbar,  going  to  the  theatre  once  or  twice  in 
the  year,  and  insisting  upon  having  novels  for 
the  Book-Society;  whereas  Priestley's  greatest 
dissipation  was  attending  a  "humorous  lecture" 
at  the  Mechanics' Institute,  and  his  lightest  read- 
ing a  book  of  Antipodean  travel.  Brandram 
called  at  Elm  Lodge,  of  course,  and  saw  both 
Geoff  ahd  Margaret,  and  talked  of  the  Academy 
pictures — ^which  he  had  carefully  got  up  from  the 
catalogue  and  the  newspaper  notices — and  on 
going  away  left  Mrs.  Brandram's  card.  For 
three  weeks  afterward  that  visit  supplied  the 
doctor  with  interesting  discourse  for  his  patients : 
he  described  all  the  alterations  which  had  been 
made  in  the  house  since  Mrs.  Pierce's  death ;  he 
knew  the  patterns  of  the  carpets,  the  colors  of  the 
curtains,  the  style  of  the  furniture.  Finally, 
he  pronounced  upon  the  new-comers ;  described 
Geoff  as  a  healthy  man  of  a  sanguineous  tempera- 
ment, not  much  cut  out  for  the  Lowbar  folk ;  and 
his  wife  as  a  beautiful  woman,  but  lymphatic 

These  Inst  were  scarcely  the  details  which  the 
Lowbar  folk  wanted  to  know^^-^They  wanted  to 
gitizedbyLiOOgle 
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know  all  about  the  viinage  ;  in  what  style  the 
new-comers  lived ;  whether  they  kept  much  or 
any  company ;  whether  they  agreed  well  togeth- 
er.  This  last  was  a  point  of  special  curiosity ; 
for,  in  common  with  numberless  other  worthy, 
commonplace,  stupid  people,  the  Lowbar  folk  im- 
agined that  the  private  lives  of  "  odd  persons"— 
under  which  heading  they  included  all  professors 
of  literature  and  art  of  any  kind— were  passed 
in  dissipation  and  wrangling.  How  the  inform- 
•ation  was  to  be  obtained  was  the  great  point,  for 
they  knew  that  nothing  would  be  extracted  from 
the  vicar,  even  if  ho  had  been  brimful  of  remarks 
upon  his  new  parishioners,  which,  indeed,  he  was 
not,  as  they  neither  of  them  happened  to  be  at 
home  when  he  called.  It  would  be  something 
to  be  well  assured  about  their  personal  appear- 
ance, especially  her  personal  appearance ;  to  see 
whether  there  were  really  any  grounds  for  this 
boast  of  beauty  which  Dr.  Brandram  went  talk- 
ing about  in  such  a  ridiculous  way.  The  church 
was  the  first  happy  hunting-ground  pitched  upon; 
and  during  the  first  Sunday  after  GeofTs  and 
Margaret*s  arrival  the  excitement  during  divine 
senice  was  intense ;  the  worshipers  in  the  mid- 
dle and  side  aisles,  whose  pews  all  faced  the  pul- 
pit, and  whose  backs  were  consequently  turned 
to  the  entrance-door,  regarding  with  intense  envy 
their  friends  whose  pews  confronted  each  other 
between  the  pulpit  and  the  altar,  and  who,  con- 
sequently, while  chanting  the  responses  or  listen- 
ing to  the  lesson,  could  steal  furtive  glances  on 
every  occasion  of  the  door's,  opening  without 
outraging  propriety.  But  when  it  was  found 
that  the  new-comers  did  not  attend  either  morn- 
ing or  evening  service — and  unquestionably  a 
great  many  members  of  the  cotigregation  had 
their  dinner  <5f  cold  meat  and  salad  (it  was  con- 
sidered sinful  in  Lowbar  to  have  hot  dinners  on 
Sunday)  at  an  abnormally  early  hour  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attending  evening  service  on  the  chance 
of  seeing  the  new  an-ivals — ^it  was  considered 
necessary  to  take  more  urgent  measures ;  and  so 
the  little  Misses  Coverdale — two  dried-up  little 
chips  of  spinsters  with  cork-screw  ringlets  and 
black  lace  mittens,  who  kept  house  for  their 
brother,  old  Coverdale,  the  red-faced,  white- 
headed  proctor,  Geoffrey's  next-door  neighbor — 
had quitea little  gathering  the  next  day,  the  sup- 
posed object  of  which  was  to  take  tea  and  walk 
in  the  garden,  but  the  real  object  to  peep  furtive- 
ly over  the  wall  and  try  and  catch  a  glimpse  of 
her  'who  was  already  sarcastically  known  as 
"Dr.  Brandram's  beauty."  Some  of  the  visit- 
ors, acquainted  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  gar- 
den, knowing  what  mound  to  stand  on  and  what 
position  to  take  up,  were  successful  in  catching 
a  glimpse  of  the  top  of  Maiigaret's  hair — "  all 
taken  off  her  face  like  a  school-girPs,  and  leav- 
ing her  cheeks  as  bare  as  bare,"  as  they  afterward 
reported — as  she  wandered  listlessly  round  the 
garden,  stooping  now  and  then  to  smell  or  gath- 
er a  flower.  One  or  two  others  were  also  reward- 
ed by  the  sight  of  Geoffrey  in  his  velvet  painting- 
coat;  among  them  Letty  Coverdale,  who  pro- 
nounced him  a  splendid  man,  and,  oh,  so  roman- 
tic-looking !  for  all  ideas  of  matrimony  had  not 
yet  left  Miss  Letty  Coverdale,  and  the  noun-sub- 
stantive Man  yet  caused  her  heart  to  beat  with 
an  extra  throb  in  her  flat  little  chest ;  whereas 
Miss  Matty  Coverdale,  who  had  a  face  like  a 
horse,  and  who  loudly  boasted  that  she  had  nev- 


er had  an  offer  of  marriage  in  her  life,  snorted 
out  her  wonder  that  Geoff  did  not  wear  a  sortont 
like  a  Christian,  and  her  belief  that  he'd  be  all 
the  cleaner  after  a  visit  to  Mr.  Ball,  who  was  the 
Lowbar  barber. 

But  bit  by  bit  the  personal  appearance  of  both 
of  them  grew  sufficiently  familiar«to  many  of  the 
inhabitants,  some  of  the  most  courageous  of  whom' 
had  actually  screwed  themselves  up  to  that  pitch 
of  boldness  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of 
calling  and  leaving  cards  on  strangers  pursuing  a 
profession  unnamed  in  the  Directory,  and  cer- 
tainly not  one  of  the  three  described  in  Mangwdts 
Questions*  The  calls  were  returned,  and  in  some 
cases  were  succeeded  by  invitations  to  dinner. 
But  Geoffrey  cared  little  for  these,  and  Mar- 
garet earnestly  begged  they  might  be  declined. 
If  she  found  her  life  insupportably  dull  and 
slow,  this  was  not  the  kind  of  relief  for  which 
she  prayed.  A  suburban  dinner-party  would  be 
but  a  dull  parody  on  what  she  had  kno^vn ;  would 
give  her  trouble  to  dress  for,  without  the  smallest 
compensating  amusement;  would  leave  her  at 
the  mercy  of  stupid  people,  among  whom  she 
would  probably  be  the  only  stranger,  the  only 
resource  for  staring  eyes  and  questioning  tongues. 
That  they  would  have  stared  and  questioned  there 
is  Kttle  doubt ;  but  they  certainly  intended  hos- 
pitality. The  '*  odd"  feeling  about  the  Ludlows 
prevalent  on  their  first  coming  had  worn  off,  and 
now  the  tide  seemed  setting  the  other  way. 
Whether  it  was  that  the  tradesmen's  books  we're 
regularly  paid,  that  the  lights  at  Elm  Lodge 
were  seldom  or  never  burning  after  eleven  o'clock, 
that  Geoffrey's  name  had  been  seen  in  the  Times 
as  having  been  present  at  a  dinner  given  by  Lord 
Everton,  a  very  grand  dinner,  where  he  was  the 
only  untitled  man  among  the  company,  or  for 
whatever  other  reason,  there  was  a  decided  dis- 
position to  be  civil  to  them.  No  doubt  Mai^a- 
ret's  beauty  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it,  so 
far  as  the  men  were  concerned.  Old  Mr.  Cov- 
erdale,  who  had  been  portentously  respectable 
for  half  a  century,  but  concerning  whom  there 
was  a  floating  legend  of  *^  jolly  dog-ism"  in  his 
youth,  declared  he  had  seen  nothing  like  her 
since  the  Princess  Charlotte ;  and  AblK)tt,  known 
as  Captain  Abbott,  from  baring  once  been  in  the 
Commissariat,  who  always  wore  a  chin-tip  and  a 
tightly-buttoned  blue  frock-coat  and  pipe-clayed 
buckskin  gloves,  made  an  especial  point  of  walk- 
ing past  Elm  Lodge  every  afternoon,  and  be- 
stowing on  Margaret,  whenever  he  saw  her,  a 
peculiar  leer  which 'had  done  frightful  execution 
among  the  nursemaids  of  Islington.  Mrs.  Ab- 
bott, a  mild,  meek  little  woman,  who  practiced 
potichomanie,  delcomanie,  the  art  of  making 
wax-flowers,  any  thing  whereby  to  make  money 
to  pay  the  tradespeople  and  supply  varnish  for 
her  husband's  boots  and  pocket-money  for  his 
menus  plaisirs,  was  not,  it  is  needless  to  say,  in- 
formed of  these  vagaries  on  the  captain's  part. 

They  were  discussed  every  where :  at  the  La- 
dies' Clothing-Club,  where  one  need  scarcely  say 
that  the  opinions  concerning  Margaret's  beanty 
were  a  little  less  fervid  in  expression ;  and  at  the 
Gentlemen's  Book-Society,  where  a  proposition 
to  invite  Geoff  to  be  of  their  number,  started  by 
the  vicar  and  seconded  by  old  Mr.  Coverdale,  was 
opposed  by  Mr.  Br}'ant  (of  Bryant  and  Martin, 
coach-bnildcrs,  Long  Acre),  on  the  ground  that 
the  first  of  the  rules  stated  that  this  should  bo 
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an  association  of  gentlemen ;  and  who  could  say 
what  woald  be  done  next  if  artists  were  to  be  re- 
ceived ?  The  discassion  on  this  point  waxed  very- 
warm,  and  during  it  Mr.  Cremer  the  curate  in- 
curred Mr.  Bryant's  deepest  hatred  for  calling 
out  to  him,  on  his  again  attempting  to  address 
the  meeting,  "Spoke,  spoke!"  which  Mr.  Bry- 
ant looked  upon  as  a  sneer  at  his  trade,  and  re- 
membered bitterly  when  the  subscription  was  got 
np  in  the  parish  for  presenting  Mr.  Cremer  with 
the  silver  tea-pot  and  two  hundred  sovereigns, 
with  which  (the  tea-pot  at  least)  he  proceeded  to 
the  rectory  of  Steeple  Bumstead,  in  a  distant  part 
of  the  country.  They  were  discussed  by  the  reg- 
ulars in  the  nine  o'clock  omnibus,  most  of  whom, 
as  they  passed  by  Elm  Lodge  and  saw  Geoff 
through  the  big  window  just  commencing  to  set 
his  pallet,  pitied  him  for  having  to  work  at  home, 
and  rejoiced  in  their  own  freedom  from  the  pos- 
sibility of  conjugal  inroad ;  or,  catching  a  glimpse 
of  Margaret,  poked  each  other  in  the  ribs  and  told 
each  other  what  a  fine  woman  she  was.  They 
were  dbcussed  by  the  school-boys  going  to  school, 
who  had  a  low  opinion  of  art,  and  for  the  most 
part  confined  the  remarks  about  Greoffrey  to  his 
having  a  *'stunnin'  beard,*'  and  about  Margaret 
to  her  being  a  '*  regular  carrots,"  the  youthful 
taste  being  strongly  anti-pre-Baphaelitic,  and  wor- 
shiping the  raven  tresses  and  straight  noses  so 
dear  to  the  old  romancers. 

And  while  all  these  discussions  and  specula- 
tions were  rife  the  persons  speculated  on  and  dis- 
cussed were  leading  their  lives  without  a  thought 
of  what  people  were  saying  of  them.  Geoff  knew 
that  he  was  doing  good  work ;  he  felt  that  intui- 
tively as  every  man  does  feel  it,  quite  as  intui- 
tively as  when  he  is  producing  rubbish ;  and  he 
knew  it  further  from  the  not-too-landatorily-in- 
clined  Mr.  Stompff,  who  came  up  from  time  to 
time,  and  could  not  refuse  his  commendation  to 
the  progress  of  the  pictures.  And  then  Geoff 
was  happy — at  least,  well,  Margaret  might  have 
been  a  little  more  lively  perhaps ;  but  then— oh, 
no ;  he  was  thoroughly  happy  I  and  Margaret — 
"existed  I  The  curtain  had  dropped  on  her  wed- 
dlng-4ay,  and  she  had  been  groping  in  darkness 
ever  since. 

Time  went  on,  as  he  does  to  all  of  ns,  what- 
ever our  appreciation  of  him  may  be,  according 
to  the  mood  we  may  happen  to  be  in :  swiftly  to 
the  happy  and  the  old,  slowly  to  the  young  and 
the  wearied.  There  is  that  blessed  compensation 
which  pervades  all  human  things  even  in  the 
flight  of  time.  No  matter  how-  pleasant,  how 
varied,  how  completely  filled  is  the  time  of  Uie 
young,  it  hangs  on  them  somehow ;  they  do  not 
feel  it  rush  past  them  nor  melt  away,  the  hours 
swallowed  up  in  days,  the  days  in  years,  as  do 
the  elder  people,  who  have  no  special  excitement, 
no  particular  delight.  The  fact  still  remains  that 
the  young  want  time  to  fly,  the  old  want  him  to 
crawl ;  and  that,  fulfilling  the  wishes  of  neither, 
he  speeds  on  cequo  pede,  grumbled  at  by  both. 

The  time  went  on.  So  Margaret  knew  by  the 
rising  and  setting  of  the  snn,  by  the  usual  meals, 
her  own  getting  np  and  going-  to  bed,  and  all 
the  usual  domestic  routine.  But  by  what  else? 
Nothing.  She  had  been  married  now  nearly  six 
months,  and  from  that  experience  she  thought  she 
might  deduce  something  like  an  epitome  of  her  i 
life.  What  was  it?  She  had  a  husband  who 
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doated  on  her;  who  lavished  on  her  comforts, 
superfluities,  luxuries ;  who  seemed  never  so  hap- 
py as  when  toiling  at  his  easel,  and  who  brought 
the  products  of  his  work  to  her  to  dispose  of  as 
she  pleased.  A  husband  who  up  to  that  hour 
of  her  thought  had  never  in  the  smallest  degree 
failed  to  fulfill  her  earliest  expectations  of  him — 
generous  to  a  degree,  kind-hearted,  weak,  and 
easily  led.  Weak!  weak  as  water.  Yes,  and 
oh  yes !  What  you  like,  my  dear!  What  you 
think  best,  my  child !  That  is  for  your  decision, 
Margaret.  I — I  don't  know ;  I  scarcely  like  to 
give  an  opinion.  Don't  you  think  you  had  bet- 
ter settle  it  ?  I'll  leave  it  all  to  you,  please,  dear- 
est. Good  God  I  if  he  would  only  say  something 
— as  opposed  to  her  ideas  as  possible,  the  more 
opposed  the  better — some  assertion  of  self,  some 
trumpet-note  of  argument,  some  sign  of  his  hav- 
ing a  will  of  his  own,  or  at  least  an  idea  from 
which  a  will  might  spring.  Here  was  the  man 
who  in  his  own  art  was  working  out  the  most 
admirable  genius,  showing  that  he  had  within 
him  more  of  the  divine  afflatus  than  is  given  to 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  in  every  thousand 
among  ns — a  man  who  was  rapidly  lifting  his 
name  for  the  wonder  and  the  envy  of  the  best 
portion  of  the  civilized  world,  incapable  of  say- 
ing "  no"  even  to  a  proposition  of  hashed  mutton 
for  dinner,  shirking  the  responsibility  of  a  deci»- 
ion  on  the  question  of  the  proper  place  for  a 
chair. 

Indeed,  I  fear  that,  so  far  as  I  have  stated,  the 
sympathies  of  women  will  go  against  old  Geoff, 
who  must,  I  fancy,  have  been  what  they  are  in 
the  habit  of  calling  "  very  trying."  You  see  he 
brought  with  him  to  the  altar  a  big,  generous  old 
heart,  full  of  love  and  adpration  of  his  intended 
wife,  full  of  resolution,  in  his  old  blunt  way,  to 
stand  b^  her  through  evil  and  good  report,  and  ' 
to  do  his  duty  by  her  in  all  honor  and  affection. 
He  was  any  thing  but  a  self-reliant  man ;  but 
he  knew  that  his  love  was  sterling  coin,  truly  un- 
alloyed ;  and  he  thought  that  it  might  be  taken 
as  compensation  for  numerous  deficiencies,  the 
existence  of  which  he  readily  allowed.  You  see 
he  discovered  his  power  of  loving  simultaneously 
almost  with  his  power  of  painting ;  and  I  think 
that  this  may  perhaps  account  for  a  kind  of  feel- 
ing that,  as  the  latter  was  accepted  by  the  world, 
so  would  the  former  be  by  the  person  to  whom 
it  was  addressed.  When  he  sent  out  the  picture 
which  first  attracted  Mr.  Stompff's  attention  he 
had  no  idea  that  it  was  better  than  a  score  others 
which  he  had  painted  during  the  course  of  his 
life ;  when  he  first  saw  Margaret  Dacre  he  could 
not  tell  that  the  instinctive  admiration  would 
lead  to  any  thing  more  than  the  admiration 
which  he  had  already  silently  paid  to  half  a  hun- 
dred pretty  faces.  But  both  had  come  to  a  suc- 
cessful issue ;  and  he  was  only  to  paint  his  pic- 
tures with  all  the  talent  of  his  head  and  hand, 
and  to  love  his  wife  with  all  the  affection  of  his 
heart,  to  discharge  his  duty  in  life. 

He  did  this;  he  worshiped  her  with  all  his 
heart.  Whatever  she  did  was  right,  whatever 
ought  to  have  been  discussed  she  was  called  upon 
to  settle.  They  were  very  small  affairs,  as  I  have 
said — of  hashed  mutton  and  jams,  of  the  color 
of  a  ribbon,  or  the  fashion  of  a  bonnet.  Was 
there  never  to  be  any  thing  further  than  this  ? 
Was  life  to  consist  in  her  getting  up  and  strug- 
gling throngh  the  day  and  going  to  bed  at  Elm 
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Lodge  ?  The  short  breajcfast,  when  Geoff  was 
•  evidently  dying  to  be  off  into  the  painting-room ; 
the  long,  long  day— composed  of  servants'  in- 
struction, newspaper,  lanch,  sleep,  little  walk, 
toilet,  dinner,  utterly  feeble  conversation,  yawns 
and  bead-droppings,  and  finally  bed.  She  had 
pictured  to  herself  something  quiet,  tranquil, 
without  excitement,  without  much  change ;  but 
nothing  like  this. 

Friends? — relations?  Oh  yes  I  oldMrs.Lud* 
low  came  to  see  her  now  and  then ;  and  she  had 
been  several  times  to  Brompton.  The  old  lady 
was  very  kind  in  her  pottering,  stupid  way,  and 
her  daughter  Matilda  was  kind  also,  but  at  once 
gushing  and  prudish;  so  Margaret  thought  And 
they  both  treated  her  as  if  she  were  a  girl ;  the 
old  lady  perpetually  haranguing  her  with  good 
advice  and  feeble  suggestion,  and  Matilda— who, 
of  course,  like  all  girls,  had,  it  was  perfectly  ev- 
ident, some  silly  love-affair  on  with  some  youth 
who  had  not  as  yet  declared  himself->wanting  to 
make  her  half-confidences,  and  half  asking  for 
advice,  which  she  never  intended  to  take.  A 
girl  ?  Oh  yes,  of  course  she  must  play  out  that 
farce,  and  support  that  terribly  vague  story  which 
old  Geoff,  pushed  into  a  comer  on  a  sudden,  and 
without  any  one  to  help  him  at  the  instant,  had 
fabricated  concerning  her  parentage  and  belong- 
ings. And  she  must  listen  to  the  old  lady's 
praises  of  Greoff,  and  how  she  thought  it  not  im- 
probable, if  things  went  on  as  they  were  going, 
that  the  happiest  dream  of  her  life  would  be  ful- 
filled— that  she  should  ride  in  her  son's  carriage. 
**  It  would  be  yours,  of  course,  my  dear ;  I  know 
that  well  enough ;  but  you'd  let  me  ride  in  it 
sometimes,  just  for  the  honor  and  glory  of  the 
thing."  And  they  talked  like  this  to  her:  the 
old  lady  of  the  glory  of  a  carriage ;  Matilda  of 
some  hawbuck  wretch  for  whom  she  had  a  liking ; 
to  her !  who  had  sat  on  the  box-seat  of  a  drag  a 
score  of  times,  with  half  a  score  of  the  best  men 
in  England  sitting  behind  her,  all  eager  for  a 
word  or  a  smile. 

She  saw  them  now  frequently  whenever  she 
came  over  to  Brompton — all  the  actors  in  that 
by-gone  drama  of  her  life  save  the  hero  himself. 
It  was  the  play  of  Hamlet  with  Hamlet  left  oat, 
indeed.  But  what  vast  proportions  did  she  then 
assume  compared  to  what  she  had  been  latelv  I 
There  were  Bosencrantz  and  Guildenstem — the 
one  in  his  mail-phaeton,  the  other  on  his  match- 
less hack ;  there  was  old  Folonius  in  the  high- 
collared,  bottle-green  coat  of  thirty  years  back, 
guiding  his  clever  cob  in  and  oat  among  the 
courtiers ;  there  was  the  Honorable  Osric,  sim- 
pering and  fooling  among  the  fops.  She  hurried 
across  the  Drive  or  the  Row  on  her  wav  to  or 
from  Brompton,  and  stood  up,  a  little  distance 
off,  gazing  at  these  comrades  of  old  times.  She 
would  press  her  hands  to  her  head,  and  wonder 
whether  it  was  all  true  or  a  dream ;  whether  she 
was  going  back  to  the  dull  solemnity  of  Elm 
Lodge  when  a  dozen  words  would  put  her  into 
that  mail-phaeton  —  on  to  that  horse!  How 
often  had  Bosencrantz  ogled  1  and  was  it  not 
Guildenstem's  billet  that,  after  reading,  she  tore 
up  and  threw  in  his  face  ?  It  was  an  awfal  tempt- 
ation ;  and  she  was  obliged,  as  an  antidote,  to 
picture  to  herself  the  tortures  she  had  suffered 
from  cold,  and  want,  and  starvation  to  bring  her 
round  at  all  to  a  sensible  line  of  thought. 

Some  one  else  had  called  upon  her  two  or  three 


times.  Oh  yes,  a  Miss  Maurice,  who  came  in  a 
coroneted  carriage,  and  to  whom  she  had  taken 
a  peculiar  detestation ;  not  from  any  airs  she  had 
given  herself— oh  no,  there  was  nothing  of  that 
kind  about  her.  She  was  one  of  those  persons, 
don't  you  know,  who  have  known  your  husband 
before  his  marriage,  and  take  an  interest  in  him« 
and  must  like  you  for  his  sake  I  one  of  those  per- 
sons who  are  so  open,  and  honest,  and  above- 
board  that  yon  take  an  immediate  distrust  of 
them  at  first  sight,  which  you  never  get  over. 
Oh  no,  Margaret  was  perfectly  certain  she  should 
never  like  Annie  Maurice. 

Music  she  had,  and  books ;  but  she  was  not 
very  fond  of  the  first,  and  only  played  desulto- 
rily. Geoff  was  most  passionately  fond  of  music ; 
and  sometimes  after  dinner  he  would  ask  for  "  a 
tune,"  and  then  Margaret  would  sit  down  at  the 
piano  and  let  her  fingers  wander  over  the  keys, 
gradually  finding  them  straying  into  some  of  the 
brilliant  dance-music  of  Auber  and  Musard,  of 
Jullien  and  Koenig,  with  which  she  had  been 
familiarized  during  her  Continental  experience. 
And  as  she  played  the  forms  familiarly  associ- 
ated '^yith  the  music  came  trooping  out  of  tlie 
mist — Henri,  so  grand  in  the  Camdier  senly  Jules 
and  Eulalie,  so  unapproachable  in  the  £n  avant 
deux.  There  they  whirled  in  the  hot  summer 
evenings ;  the  parterre  illuminated  with  a  thou- 
sand lamps  glittering  like  fire-flies,  the  sensuous 
strains  of  the  orchestra  soaring  up  to  the  great 
yellow-faced  moon  looking  down  upon  it ;  and 
then  the  cozy  little  supper,  the  sparkling  iced 
drink,  the^  "Time  for  bed,  eh,  dear?"  from 
old  Geoff,  alreadv  nodding  with  premature  sleepy 
and  away  flew  the  bright  vision  at  the  rattle  of 
the  chamber-candlestick. 

Books  I  yes,  no  lack  of  them.  Geoff  subscribed 
for  her  to  the  library,  and  every  week  came  the 
due  supply  of  novds.  These  Margaret  read, 
some  in  wonder,  some  in  scorn.  There  was  a 
great  run  upon  the  Magdalen  just  then  in  that 
style  of  literature ;  writers  were  beginning  to  be 
what  is  called  ** out-spoken;"  and  young  ladies 
familiarized  with  the  outward  life  of  the  species* 
as  exhibited  in  the  Park  and  at  the  Opera,  read 
with  avidity  of  their  diamonds  and  their  ponies, 
of  the  interior  of  the  mSnagej  and  of  their  spirit- 
ed conversations  with  the  cream  of  the  male  aris- 
tocracy. A  deference  to  British  virtue,  and  a 
desire  to  stand  well  with  the  librarian's  subscrib- 
ers, compelled  an  amount  of  repentance  in  the 
third  volume  which  Margaret  scarcely  believed 
to  be  in  accordance  with  truth.  The  remem- 
brance of  childhood's  days,  which  made  the  po- 
nies pall,  and  rendered  the  diamonds  disgusting 
— the  inherent  natural  goodness,  which  took  to 
eschewing  of  crinoline  and  the  adoption  of  serge, 
which  swamped  the  colonel  in  a  storm  of  virtnooa 
indignation,  and  brought  the  curate  safely  riding 
over  the  billows — ^were  agreeable  incidents,  but 
scarcely,  she  thought,  founded  on  fact.  Her 
own  experience,  at  least,  had  taught  her  other- 
wise; but  it  might  be  so,  after  all 

So  her  life  wore  drearily  on.  Would  there 
never  be  any  change  in  it?  Yes,  one  change  at 
least  Time  brought  in  his  flight.  Dr.  Brandram's 
visits  were  now  regular ;  and  one  morning  a  shrill 
cry  resounded  through  the  house,  and  the  doctor 
placed  in  its  father's  arms  a  strong,  healthy  boy. 
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WHAT  THEIR  FRIENDS  THOUGBT. 

Gboffrbt  Ludlow  had  married  and  settled 
himself  ia  a  not-too-accessible  suburb,  but  he 
had  not  given  up  such  of  his  old  companions  as 
were  on  a  footing  of  nndeniable  intimacy  with 
him.  These  were  few  in  number ;  for  although 
Geoff  was  a  general  favorite  from  his  urbanity 
and  the  absence  of  any  thing  like  pretentiousness 
in  his  disposition,  he  was  considered  slow  by 
most  of  the  bolder  spirits  among  the  artist-band. 
He  was  older  than  many  of  them  certainly,  but 
that  was  scarcely  the  reason ;  for  there  were  jolly 
old  dogs  whose  presence  never  caused  the  small- 
est reticence  of  song  or  story — ^gray  and  bald- 
headed  old  boys,  who  held  their  own  in  scurrility 
and  slang,  and  were  among  the  latest  sitters  ana 
the  deepest  drinkers  of  the  set.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  in  all  their  popularity — ^and  thejr  were 
popular  after  a  fashion — ^there  was  not  mingled 
one  single  grain  of  respect ;  while  Geoffrey  was 
respect^  as  much  as  he  was  liked.  But  his  shy- 
ness, his  quiet  domestic  habits,  and  his  perpetu- 
al hard  work  gave  him  little  time  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  acquaintance,  and  he  had  only  two  really 
intimate  friends,  who  were  Charley  Potts  and 
William  Bowker. 

Charley  Potts  had  been  <*best  man"  at  the 
marriage,  and  Greoffrey  had  caught  a  glimpse 
of  old  Bowker  in  hiding  behind  a  pillar  of  the 
church.  It  was  meet,  then,  that  they^ld  com- 
panions of  his  former  life-— should  see  him  under 
Lis  altered  circumstances,  should  know  and  be 
received  by  his  wife,  and  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity, if  they  wished  for  it,  of  keeping  np  at 
least  a  portion  of  the  catnaraderie  of  old  days. 
Therefore  after  his  return  to  London,  and  when 
he  and  his  wife  were  settled  down  in  Elm  Lodge, 
Geoffrey  wrote  to  each  of  his  old  friends,  and  said 
how  glad  he  would  be  to  see  them  in  his  new 
house. 

This  note  found  Mr.  Charles  Potts  intent  upon 
a  representation  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  "  Dora*'  sit- 
ting with  the  child  in  the  corn-field,  a  commis- 
sion which  he  had  received  from  Mr.  Caniche, 
and  which  was  to  be  paid  for  by  no  less  a  sum 
than  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.    The  "Gil 
Bias"  had  proved  a  great  success  in  the  Acade- 
my, and  had  been  purchased  by  a  country  rector, 
who  had  won  a  hundred-pound  prize  in  the  Art- 
Union  }  so  that  Charley  was  altogether  in  very 
high  feather  and  pecuniai^  triumph.     He  had 
not  made  much  alteration  in  the  style  of  his  liv- 
ing or  in  the  furniture  of  his  apartment ;  but  he 
had  cleared  off  a  long  score  for  beer  and  grog 
standing  against  him  in  the  books  kept  by  Car- 
oline of  signal  fame ;  he  had  presented  Caroline 
herself  with  a  cheap  black  lace  shawl,  which  had 
produced  something  like  an  effect  at  RosherviUe 
Gardens ;  and  he  had  sent  a  ten-pound  note  to 
the  old  aunt  who  had  taken. care  of  him  after 
his  mother's  death,  and  who  wept  tears  of  grati- 
.fied  joy  on  its  receipt,  and  told  all  Sdvenoaks  of 
the  talent  and  the  goodness  of  her  nephew.    He 
had  paid  off  some  other  debts  also,  and  lent  a 
pound  or  two  here  and  there  among  his  friends, 
and  was  even  after  that  a  capitalist  to  the  extent 
of  having  some  twenty  pounds  in  the  stomach  of 
a  china  sailor,  originally  intended  as  a  recepta- 
cle for  tobacco.     His  success  had  taken  effect 
on  Charley.    He  had  begun  to  think  that  there 


was  reallv  something  in  him,  after  all ;  that  life 
was,  as  the  working-man  observed,  '*  not  all  beer 
and  skittles;"  and  that  if  he  worked  honestly 
on  he  might  yet  be  able  to  realize  a  vision  which 
had  oc^ionally  loomed  through  clouds  of  to- 
bacco-smoke curling  round  his  head ;  a  vision  of 
a  pleasant  cottage  out  at  Kilbum,  or  better  still 
at  Cricklewood,  with  a  bit  of  green  lawn  and  a 
little  conservatory,  and  two  or  three  healthy  chil- 
dren tumbling  about;  while  their  mother,  un- 
commonly like  Matilda  Ludlow,  looked  on  from 
the  ivy-covered  porch,  and  their  father,  uncom- 
monly like  himself,  was  finishing  in  the  studio 
that  great  work  which  was  to  necessitate  his  Sec- 
tion into  the  Academy.  This  vision  had  a  pecu- 
liar charm  for  him ;  he  worked  away  like  a  horse ; 
the  telegraphic  signals  to  Caroline  and  the  con- 
sequent supply  of  beer  became  far  less  frequent ; 
he  began  to  eschew  late  nights,  which  he  found 
led  to  late  mornings ;  and  the  '*  Dora"  was  grow- 
ing under  his  hand  day  by  day. 

He  was  hard  at  work  and  had  apparently 
worked  himself  into  a  knot,  for  he  was  standing 
a  little  distance  from  his  easel,  gazing  vacantlv 
at  the  picture  and  twirling  his  mustache  with 
great  vigor — a  sure  sign  of  worry  witlf  him — 
when  the  "tugging  of  the  trotter"  was  heard, 
and  on  his  opening  the  door  Mr.  Bowker  pre- 
sented himself  and  walked  in. 

"  'Tis  1 1  Bowker  the  undaunted !  Ha,  ha  I" 
and  Mr.  Bowker  gave  two  short  stamps,  and 
lunged  with  his  walking-stick  at  his  friend. 
"Give  your  William  drink;  he  is  athirst 
What!  nothing  ofa  damp  nature  about?  Potts, 
virtue  and  industry  are  good  things ;  and  your 
William  has  been  glad  to  observe  mat  of  late 
you  have  been  endeavoring  to  practice  both; 
but  industry  is  not  incompatible  with  pale  ale, 
and  nimble  fingers  are  oft  allied  to  a  diy  palate. 
That  sounds  Uke  one  of  the  headings  of  the 
pages  from  Maunders's  Dreatury  of  Knowledge,  — 
Send  for  some  beer  I"  ' 

The  usual  pantomime  was  gone  through  by 
Mr.  Potts,  and  while  it  was  in  process  Bowker 
filled  a  pipe  and  walked  toward  the  easel.  "  Yenr 
good,  Charley ;  very  good  indeed.  Nice  fresh 
look  in  that  girl—not  the  nsnal  bnmt-umber  rus- 
ticity ;  but  something — ^not  quite— like  the  real 
ruddy  peasant  bronze.  Child  not  bad  either ; 
looks  as  if  it  had  got  its  feet  in  boxing-gloves, 
though;  you  must  alter  that;  and  don't  make 
its  eyes  quite  so  much  like  willow-pattern  sau- 
cers.    What's  that  on  the  child's  head  ?" 

"Hair,  of  course." 

"  And  what  stuff's  that  the  girl's  sitting  in?" 

"  Corn  I  corn-field — wheat,  yon  know,  and  that 
kind  of  stuff.  What  do  yon  mean  ?  why  do  yon 
ask?" 

"  Only  because  it  seems  to  your  William  that 
both  substances  are  exactly  alike.  If  it*s  hair, 
then  the  girl  is  sitting  in  a  hair-field ;  if  it's 
com,  then  the  child  has  got  com  growing  on  its 
head." 

"It'll  have  it  growing  on  its  feet  some  day, 
I  suppose,"  growled  Mr.  Potts,  with  a  grin. 
"You're  quite  right,  though,  old  man;  we'll  al- 
ter that  at  once.    Well,  what's  new  with  you  ?" 

"New?  Nothing  I  I  hear  nothing,  see  no- 
thing, and  know  nobody.  I  might  be  a  hermit- 
crab,  only  I  shall  never  creep  into  any  body 
else's  shell ;  my  own — five  feet  ten  bv  two  feet 
six — ^wiU  be  ready  c(nite  soon  enougn  for  me. 
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Stop!  what  stuff  I*m  talking!  I  very  nearly 
forgot  the  object  of  my  coming  round  to  you  this 
rooming.  Your  William  is  asked  into  society ! 
Look ;  here's  a  letter  1  received  last  night  from 
our  Geoff,  asking  me  to  come  up  to  see  his  new 
house  and  be  introduced  to  his  wife.*' 
*'I  had  a  similar  one  this  morning." 
^*  I  thought  that  was  on  the  cards,  so  I  came 
round  to  see  what  you  were  going  to  do." 

"Do?  I  shall  go,  of  course.  So  will  you, 
won't  you  ?" 

"  Well,  Charley,  I  don't  know.  I'm  a  queer 
old  skittle,  that  has  been  knocked  about  in  all 
manner  of  ways,  and  that  has  had  no  women's 
society  for  many  years.  So  much  the  better, 
perhaps.  I'm  not  pretty  to  look  at;  and  I 
couldn't  talk  the  stuff  women  like  to  have  talked 
to  them,  and  I  should  be  horribly  bored  if  I  had 
to  listen  to  it.  So — and  yet — God  forgive  me 
for  growling  so ! — there  are  times  when  I'd  give 
any  thing  for  a  word  of  counsel  and  comfort  in 
a  woman's  voice,  for  the  knowledge  that  there 
was  any  woman — good  woman,  mind ! — no  mat- 
ter what — mother,  sister,  wife — ^who  had  an  in- 
terest m  what  I  did.  There  I  never  mind  that. " 
Mr.  Bowker  stopped  abruptly.  Charley  Potts 
waited  for  a  minute ;  then  putting  his  hand  af- 
fectionately on  his  friend's  shoulder,  said :  *'  But 
our  William  will  make  an  exception  for  our 
Geoff.  You've  known  him  so  long,  and  you're 
60  fond  of  him." 

"Fond  of  him!  God  bless  him!  No  one 
could  know  Geoff  without  loving  him,  at  least 
no  one  whose  love  was  worth  having.  But  you 
see  there's  the  wife  to  be  taken  into  account 
now." 

"You  surely  wouldn't  doubt  your  reception  by 
her  ?  The  mere  fact  of  your  being  an  old  friend 
of  her  husband's  would  be  sufficient  to  make  you 
welcome." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Potts,  Mr.  Potts !  you  are  as  inno- 
cent as  a  sucking-dove,  dear  Mr,  Potts,  though 
vou  have  painted  a  decent  picture!  To  have 
known  a  man  before  his  marriage  is  to  be  the 
natural  enemy  of  his  wife.  However,  I'll  chance 
that,  and  go  and  see  our  Geoff." 

*♦  So  shall  I, "said  Potts,  "though  I'm  rather 
doubtful  about  my  reception.  You  see  I  was 
with  Geoff  that  night — ^you  know,  when  we  met 
the — his  wife,  you  know." 

"  So  you  were.    Haven't  you  seen  her  since  ?" 
'*  Only  at  the  wedding,  and  that  all  in  a  huny 
— -just  an  introduction ;  that  was  all." 

"Did  she  seem  at  all  confused  when  she  rec- 
ognized you  ?" 

"She  couldn't  have  recognized  me,  because 
when  we  found  her  she  was  senseless,  and  hadn't 
come-to  when  we  left.  But  of  course  Geoff  had 
told  her  who  I  was,  and  she  didn't  seem  in  the 
least  confused." 

"  Not  she,  if  there's  any  truth  in  physiogno- 
my," muttered  old  Bowker ;  "  well,  if  she  show- 
ed no  annoyance  at  first  meeting  you  she's  not 
likely  to  do  so  now,  and  you'll  be  received  sweetly 
enough,  no  doubt  We  may  as  well  go  together, 
eh?" 

To  this  proposition  Mr.  Potts  consented  with 
great  alacrity,  for  though  a  leader  of  men  in  his 
own  set,  he  was  marvelously  timid,  silent,  and  ill 
at  ease  in  the  society  of  ladies.  The  mere  no- 
tion of  having  to  spend  a  portion  of  time,  how- 
ever short,  in  company  with  members  of  the  oth- 


er sex  above  the  rank  of  Caroline,  and  with  whom 
he  could  not  exchange  that  free  and  pleasant 
badinage  of  which  he  was  so  great  a  master,  in- 
flicted torture  on  him  sufficient  to  render  him  an 
object  of  compassion.  So  on  a  day  agreed  upon 
the  artistic  pair  set  ont  to  pay  tbeir  visit  to  Mrs. 
Geoffrey  Ludlow. 

Their  visit  took  place  at  about  the  time  when 
public  opinion  in  Lowbar  was  unsettled  as  to  the 
propriety  of  knowing  the  Ludlows ;  and  the  dil- 
atoriness  of  some  of  the  inhabitants  in  accepting 
the  position  of  the  new^;omers  may  probably  be 
ascribed  to  the  fact  of  the  visitors  having  been 
encountered  in  the  village.  It  is  undeniable  that 
the  appearance  of  Mr.  Potts  and  of  Mr.  Bowker 
was  not  calculated  to  impress  the  beholder  with 
a  feeling  of  respect  or  a  sense  of  their  position  in 
society.  Holding  this  to  be  a  gala-day,  Mr.  Potts 
had  extracted  a  bank-note  from  the  stomach  of 
the  china  sailor,  and  expended  it  at  the  **  empo- 
rium" of  an  outfitter  in  Oxford  Street  in  the  pur- 
chase of  a  striking  but  particularly  ill-fitting 
suit  of  checked  clothes — coat,  waistcoat,  and 
trowsers  to  match.  His  boots,  of  an  unyielding 
leather,  had  very  thick  clump  soles,  which  emit- 
ted curious  wheezings  and  groanings  as  he  walk- 
ed ;  and  his  puce-colored  gloves  were  baggy  at 
all  the  fingers'  ends,  and  utterly  impenetrable  as 
regarded  the  thumbs.  His  white  hat  was  a  little 
on  one  side,  and  his  mustaches  were  twisted  with 
a  ferocity  which,  however  fascinating  to  the  maid- 
servants at  the  kitchen-windows,  failed  to  please 
the  ruraVzing  cits  and  citizenesses,  who  were  ac- 
customed to  regard  a  white  hat  as  the  distinctive 
badge  of  card-sharpers,  and  a  mustache  as  the 
outward  and  visible  sign  of  swindling.  Mr. 
Bowker  had  made  little  difference  in  his  ordi- 
nary  attire.  He  wore  a  loose,  shapeless  brown 
garment  which  was  more  like  a  cloth  dressing- 
gown  than  a  paletot ;  a  black  waistcoat  frayed 
at  the  pockets  from  constant  contact  with  his 
pipe-stem,  and  so  much  too  short  that  the  ends 
of  his  white-cotton  braces  were  in  full  view ;  also 
a  pair  of  gray  trowsers  of  the  cut  which  had  been 
in  fashion  when  their  owner  was  in  fashion — 
made  very  full  over  the  boot,  and  having  broad 
leather  straps.  Mr.  Bowker  also  wore  a  soft 
black  wide-awake  hat,  and  perfumed  the  fragrant 
air  with  strong  cavendish  tobacco,  fragments  of 
whic]}  decorated  his  beard.  The  two  created 
a  sensation  as  they  strode  up  the  quiet  High 
Street ;  and  when  they  rang  at  Elm  Lodge  Geof- 
frey's pretty  servant-maid  was  ready  to  drop  be- 
tween admiration  at  Mr.  Potts's  appearance  and 
a  sudden  apprehension  that  Mr.  Bowker  had 
come  after  the  plate. 

She  had,  however,  little  time  for  the  indal- 
gence  of  either  feeling ;  for  Geoffrey,  who  had 
been  expecting  the  arrival  of  his  friends  with  a 
degree  of  nervousness  unintelligible  to  himself, 
no  sooner  heard  the  bell  than  he  rushed  out  from 
his  studio  and  received  his  old  comrades  with 
great  cordiality.  He  shook  hands  heartily  with 
Charley  Potts ;  but  a  certain  hesitation  mingled 
with  the  warmth  of  his  greeting  of  Bowker; 
and  his  talk  rattled  on  from  broken  sentence  to 
broken  sentence,  as  though  he  were  desirous  of 
preventing  his  friend  from  speaking  until  he  him- 
self had  had  his  say. 

How  d'ye  do,  Charley  ?  so  glad  to  see  you ; 
and  you,  Bowker,  my  good  old  friend :  it  is  thor- 
oughly kind  of  you  to  come  out  here ;  and-^long 
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way,  joa  know,  and  out  of  your  usnal  beat,  I 
know.  Well,  so  you  see  I've  joined  the  noble 
army  of  martyrs — ^not  that  I  mean  that,  of  course ; 
but — eh,  you  didn't  expect  I  would  do  it,  did 
you  ?  I  couldn't  say,  like  the  girl  in  the  Scotch 
song,  *rm  owre  young  to  marry  yet,*  could  I? 
However,  thank  God,  I  think  you'll  say  my  wife 
is — what  a  fellow  I  am !  keeping  you  fellows  out 
here  in  this  broiling  sun ;  and  you  haven't — at 
least  you,  Bowker,  haven't  been  introduced  to 
her.     Come  along— come  in  1" 

He  preceded  them  to  the  drawing-room,  where 
Margaret  was  waiting  to  receive  them.  It  was 
a  hot  staring  day  in  the  middle  of  a  hot  staring 
summer.  The  turf  was  burned  brown ;  the  fields 
spreading  between  Elm  Lodge  and  Hampstead, 
usually  so  cool  and  verdant,  were  now  arid 
wastes;  the  outside  blinds  of  the  house  were 
closed  to  exclude  the  scorching  light,  and  there 
was  no  sound  save  the  loud  chirping  of  grass- 
hoppers. A  great  weariness  was  on  Margaret 
that  day;  she  had  tried  to  rouse  herself  but 
found  it  hnpossible,  so  had  sat  all  through  the 
morning  staring  vacantly  before  her,  busy  with 
old  memories.  Between  her  past  and  her  pres- 
ent life  there  was  so  little  in  common  that  these 
memories  were  seldom  roused  by  associations. 
The  dull,  never-changing  domestic  day,  and  the 
pretty  respectability  of  Elm  Lodge,  did  not  recall 
the  wild  Parisian  revels,  the  rough,  pleasant  Bo- 
hemianism  of  garrison-lodgings,  the  sumptuous 
luxury  of  the  Florentine  villa.  But  there  was 
flomethtng  in  the  weather  to-day — in  the  bright, 
fierce  glare  of  the  sun,  in  the  solemn,  utterly-un> 
broken  stillness — which  brought  back  to  her  mind 
one  when  she  and  Leonard  and  some  others  were 
cruising  off  the  Devonshire  coast  in  Tom  Mar- 
shall's yacht;  a  day  on  which,  with  scarcely  a 
breath  of  air  to  be  felt,  they  lay  becalmed  in  Bab- 
bicombe  Bay ;  under  an  awning,  of  course,  over 
which  the  men  from  time  to  time  worked  the  fire- 
hose ;  and  how  absurdly  funny  Tom  Marshall 
was  when  the  ice  ran  short.  Leonard  said — 
The  gate-bell  rang,  and  her  husband's  voice  was 
heard  in  hearty  welcome  of  his  friends. 

In  welcome  of  his  friends !  Yes,  there  at  least 
she  could  do  her  duty ;  there  she  could  give  pleas- 
are  to  her  husband.  She  could  not  give  him 
her  love ;  she  had  tried,  and  found  it  utterly  im- 
possible ;  but  equally  impossible  was  it  to  with- 
hold from  him  her  respect.  Day  by  day  she  hon- 
ored him  more  and  more;  as  she  watched  his 
patient  honesty,  his  indomitable  energy,  his  thor- 
ough helplessness ;  as  she  learned — in  spite  of 
herself  as  it  were^more  of  himself ;  for  Geoff 
had  always  thought  one  of  the  chiefest  pleasures 
of  matrimony  must  be  to  have  some  one  capable 
of  receiving  all  one's  confidences.  As  she,  with 
a  certain  love  of  psychological  analysis  possessed 
by  some  women,  went  through  his  character,  and 
discovered  loyalty  and  truth  in  every  thought 
and  every  deed,  she  felt  half  angry  with  herself 
for  her  inability  to  regard  him  with  that  love 
which  his  qualities  ought  to  have  inspired.  She 
had  been  accustomed  to  tell  herself,  and  half 
believed,  that  she  had  no  conscience ;  but  this 
theory,  which  she  had  maintained  during  nearly 
all  the  earlier  portion  of  her  life,  vanished  as  she 
learned  to  know  and  to  appreciate  her  husband. 
She  had  a  conscience,  and  she  felt  it ;  under  its 
influence  she  made  some  struggles,  ineffectual 
indeed,  but  greater  than  she  at  one  time  would 


have  attempted.  What  was  it  that  prevented 
her  from  giving  this  man  his  due,  her  heart's 
love?  His  appearance?  No;  ho  was  not  a 
'*  girl's  man"  certainly,  not  the  delicious  military 
vision  which  sets  throbbing  the  hearts  of  sweet 
seventeen :  by  no  means  romantic-looking,  but 
a  thoroughly  manly  gentleman — big,  strong,  and 
well-mannered.  Had  he  been  dwarfed  or  de- 
formed, vulgar,  dirty — and  even  in  the  present 
days  of  tubbing  and  Turkish  baths  there  are 
men  who  possess  genius  and  arc  afraid  it  may 
come  off  in  hot  water — had  he  been  **  common," 
an  expressive  word  meaning  something  almost 
as  bad  as  dirt  and  vulgarity — Margaret  could 
have  satisfied  her  newly-found  conscience,  or  at 
least  accounted  for  her  feelings.  But  he  was 
none  of  these,  and  she  admitted  it ;  and  so  at  the 
conclusion  of  her  self-examination  fell  back,  not 
without  a  feeling  of  semi-complacency,  to  tbd 
conviction  that  it  was  not  he,  but  she  herself  who 
was  in  fault;  that  she  did  not  give  him  her  heart 
simply  because  she  had  no  heart  to  give ;  that  she 
had  lived  and  loved,  but  that,  however  long  she 
might  yet  live,  she  could  never  love  again. 

These  thoughts  passed  rapidly  through  her 
mind,  not  for  the  first,  nor  even  for  the  hun- 
dredth time,  as  she  sat  down  upon  the  sofa  and 
took  up  the  first  book  which  came  to  hand,  not 
even  making  a  pretense  of  reading  it,  but  allow- 
ing it  to  lie  listlessly  on  her  lap.  Geoffrey  came 
first,  closely  followed  by  Charley  Potts,  who  ad- 
vanced in  a  sheepish  way,  holding  out  his  hand. 
Margaret  smiled  slightly  and  gave  him  her  hand 
with  no  particular  expression,  a  little  dignified 
perhaps,  but  even  that  scarcely  noticeable.  Then 
Bowker,  who  had  kept  his  keen  eyes  upon  her 
from  thelhoment  he  entered  the  room,  and  whom 
she  bad  seen  and  examined  while  exchanging 
civilities  with  Potts,  was  brought  forward  by  Geof- 
frey, and  introduced  as  ''one  of  my  oldest  and 
dearest  friends. "  Margaret  advanced  as  Bowker 
approached,  her  face  flushed  a  little,  and  her 
eyes  wore  their  most  earnest  expression,  as  she 
said,  ''I  am  very  glad  to  fee  you,  Mr.  Bowker. 
I  have  heard  of  you  from  Greoffrey.  I  am  sure 
we  shall  be  very  good  friends."  She  gripped  his 
hand  and  looked  him  straight  in  the  face  as  she 
said  this,  and  in  that  instant  William  Bowker 
divined  that  Margaret  had  heard  of,  and  knew 
and  sympathized  with,  the  story  of  his  life. 

She  seemed  tacitly  to  acknowledge  that  there 
was  a  bond  of  union  between  them.  She  was 
as  polite  as  could  be  expected  of  her  to  Charley 
Potts;  but  she  addressed  herself  especially  to 
Bowker  when  any  point  for  discussion  arose. 
These  were  not  very  frequent,  for  the  conversa- 
tion carried  on  was  of  a  very  ordinary  kind. 
How  they  liked  their  new  house,  and  whether 
they  had  seen  much  of  the  people  of  the  neigh- 
borhood; how  they  had  enjoyed  their  honey- 
moon in  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  and  trivialities  of  a 
similar  character.  Charley  Potts,  prevented  by 
force  of  circumstances  from  indulging  in  his  pe- 
culiar humor,  and  incapable  from  sheer  ignorance 
of  bearing  his  share  of  general  conversation  when 
a  lady  was  present,  had  several  times  attempted 
to  introduce  the  one  subject,  which,  in  any  so- 
ciety, he  could  discuss  at  his  ease,  art — ''shop ;" 
but  on  each  occasion  had  found  his  proposition 
rigorously  ignored  both  by  Margaret  and  Bow- 
ker, who  seemed  to  consider  it  out  of  place,  and 
who  were  sufficiently  interested  in  their  own  talk. 
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So  Charley  fell  back  upon  Geoff,  who,  although 
delighted  at  seeing  how  well  his  wife  was  getting 
on  with  his  friend,  jet  had  sufficient  kindness 
of  heart  to  step  in  to  Charley's  rescue,  and  to 
discuss  with  him  the  impossibility  of  accounting 
for  the  high  price  obtained  by  Smudge ;  the  cer- 
tainty that  Scumble's  popularity  wouTd1)e  merely 
evanescent :  the  disgraceful  favoritism  displayed 
by  certain  men  '*on  the  council;"  in  short,  all 
that  kind  of  talk  which  is  so  popular  and  so  un- 
failing in  the  simple,  kindly  members  of  the  art- 
world.  So  on  throughout  lunch ;  and,  indeed, 
until  the  mention  of  GeofPrey's  pictures  then  in 
progress  necessitated  the  generalizing  of  the  con- 
versation, and  they  went  away  TMargaret  with 
them)  to  the  studio.  Arrived  within  those  walls, 
Mr.  Potts,  temporarily  oblivious  of  the  presence 
of  a  lady,  became  himself  again.  The  mingled 
smell  of  turpentine  and  tobacco,  the  sight  of  the 
pictures  on  the  easels,  and  of  Greoff*s  pipe-rack 
on  the  wall,  a  general  air  of  carelessness  and  dis- 
comfort, all  came  gratefully  to  Mr.  Potts,  who 
opened  his  chest,  spread  out  his  arms,  shook  him- 
self as  does  a  dog  jiist  emerged  from  the  water 
— ^probably  in  his  case  to  get  rid  of  any  clinging 
vestige  of  respectability — ^and  said,  in  a  very  hun- 
gry tone : 

"Now,  Geoff,  let*s  have  a  smoke,  old  boy.* 

"  Ton  might  as  well  wait  until  you  knew  wheth- 
er Mrs.  Ludlow  made  any  objection,  Charley," 
said  Bowker,  in  a  low  tone. 

**I  beg  Mrs.  Ludlow's  pardon,*' said  Potts, 
scarlet  all  over ;  '*  I  had  no  notion  that  she — '' 

'*  Pray  don't  apologize,  Mr.  Potts ;  I  am  thor- 
oughly accustomed  to  smoke ;  have  been  for — ** 

**  Yes,  of  course ;  ever  since  you  married  Greoff 
yon  have  been  thoroughly  smoke-dried,"  inter- 
rupted Bowker,  at  whom  Margaret  shot  a  short, 
quick  glance,  half  of  interrogation,  half  of  grat- 
itude. 

They  said  no  more  on  the  smoke  subject  just 
then,  but  proceeded  to  a  thorough  examination 
of  the  picture,  which  Charley  Potts  pronounced 
'<  regulariy  stunning,"  and  which  Mr.  Bowker 
criticised  in  a  much  less  explosive  manner.  He 
praised  the  drawing,  the  painting,  the  general 
arrangement ;  he  allowed  that  Geoffrey  was  do- 
ing every  thing  requisite  to  obtain  for  himself 
name,  fame,  and  wealth  in  the  present  day ;  but 
he  very  much  doubted  whether  that  was  all  that 
was  needed.  With  the  French  judge  he  would 
very  much  have  doubted  the  necessity  of  living, 
if  to  live  implied  the  abnegation  of  the  first  grand 
principles  of  art,  its  humanizing  and  elevating  in- 
fluence. Bowker  saw  no  trace  of  these  in  the  un- 
deniable cleverness  of  the  Brighton  Esplanade ; 
and  though  he  was  by  no  means  sparing  of  his 
praise,  his  lack  of  enthusiasm,  as  compared  with 
the  full-flavored  ecstasy  of  Charley  Potts,  struck 
upon  Margaret's  ear.  Shortly  afterward,  while 
Geoffrey  and  Potts  were  deep  in  a  discussion  on 
color,  she  turned  to  Mr.  Bowker,  and  said,  ab- 
ruptly : 

'*You  are  not  satisfied  with  Geofirey's  pic- 
ture?" 

He  smiled  somewhat  grimly  as  he  said,  **  Sat- 
isfied is  a  rery  strong  word,  Mrs.  Ludlow.  There 
are  some  of  us  in  the  world  who  hare  sufficient 
good  sense  not  to  be  satisfied  with  what  we  do 
ourselves — " 

"That's  true,  Heaven  knows!"  she  interrupt- 
ed involuntarily. 


"And  are  consequently  not  particularly  like- 
ly to  be  content  with  what*s  done  by  other  peo- 
ple. I  think  Geoff's  picture  good,  very  good  of 
Its  sort ;  but  I  don't — ^I  candidly  confess— like  its 
sort.  He  is  a  man  full  of  appreciation  of  natoie, 
character,  and  sentiment ;  a  man  who,  in  the  ex- 
pression of  his  own  art,  is  as  capable  of  render- 
ing poetic  feeling  as—  By  Jove!  now  why 
didn't  he  think  of  that  subject  that  Charley  Potts 
has  got  under  way  just  now  ?  That  would  have 
suited  Geoff  exactly.'* 

"What  is  it?" 

"Dorar— Tennyson's  Dora,  you  know."  Mar- 
garet bowed  in  acquiescence.  "There's  a  fine 
subject,  if  yon  like.  Charley's  painting  it  rery 
well,  so  far  as  it  goes;  but  he  doesn't  feel  it. 
Now  Geoff  would.  A  man  must  have  something 
more  than  facile  manipulation ;  he  must  have  the 
soul  of  a  poet  before  he  could  depict  the  expres- 
sion which  must  necessarily  be  on  such  a  face. 
There  are  few  who  could  understand,  fewer  still 
who  could  interpret  to  others,  such  heart-feelings 
of  that  most  beautiful  of  Tennyson's  citations  as 
would  undoubtedly  show  themselves  in  her  face  ; 
the  patient  endurance  of  unrequited  love,  which 
'  loves  on  through  all  ills,  and  loves  on  till  she 
dies ;'  which  neidier  the  contempt  nor  the  death 
of  its  object  can  extinguish,  but  which  then  fiowi^ 
in  as  pure  if  not  as  strong  a  current,  toward  his 
widow  and  his  child." 

Margaret  had  spoken  at  first,  partly  for  the 
sake  of  saying  something,  partly  because  her  feel- 
ing for  her  husband  admitted  of  great  pride  in 
his  talent,  which  she  thought  Bowker  had  some- 
what slighted.  But  now  she  was  thoroughlT 
roused,  her  eves  bright,  her  hair  pushed  hmoL 
off  her  face,  listening  intently  to  him.  When 
he  ceased  she  looked  up  strangely,  and  said : 

'*Do  you  believe  in  the  existence  of  such 
love?" 

"Oh  yes,"  he  replied;  "it's  rare,  of  conrse. 
Especially  rare  is  the  faculty  of  loving  hopelessly 
without  the  least  chance  of  return — loving  stead- 
festly  and  honestly  as  Dora  did,  I  mean.  With 
most  people  unrequited  love  turns  into  partic- 
ularly bitter  hatred,  or  into  that  sentimental, 
maudlin  state  of  *  broken  heart'  which  is  so 
comforting  to  its  possessor  and  so  wearying  to 
his  friends.  But  there  are  exceptionid  cases 
where  such  love  exists,  and  in  these,  no  matter 
how  fought  against,  it  can  never  be  extinguish- 
ed." 

"I  suppose  yon  are  right,"  said  Margaret; 
"  there  must  be  such  instances." 

Bowker  looked  hard  at  her,  but  she  had  risen 
finom  her  seat  and  was  rejoining  the  others. 

"What's  your  opinion  of  Mrs.  Ludlow,  Will- 
iam?" asked  Charley  Potts,  as  they  walked 
away  puffing  their  pipes  in  the  calm  summer- 
night  air.     "Handsome  woman,  isn't  she?" 

"Veiy  handsome  1"  replied  Bowker;  "won- 
drously  handsome  I"  Then,  reflectively :  "  It's 
a  long  time  since  your  William  has  seen  any 
thing  like  that.  All  in  all — face,  figure,  man- 
ner— wondrously  perfect!  She  wiJks  like  a 
Spaniard,  and — " 

"Yes,  Geoff's  in  luck;  at  least  I  suppose  he 
is.  There's  something  about  her  which  is  not 
quite  to  my  taste.  I  think  I  like  a  British  ele- 
ment, which  is  not  to  be  found  in  her.  I  don't 
know  what  it  is— only  something — ^well,  some- 
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thing  lefis  of  the  dachess  ahont  her.  I  don*t 
think  she's  quite  in  our  line — ^is  she,  Bowker, 
old  hoy?" 

"Thafs  because  yon're  very  young  in  the 
world's  ways,  Charley,  and  also  hecause  Geoff's 
wife  ia  not  very  like  Geoff's  sister,  I'm  thinking. " 
Whereat  Mr.  Pqtts  grew  very  red,  told  his  friend 
to  <*8hut  up  I"  and  changed  the  subject. 

That  night  Mr.  Bowker  sat  on  the  edge  of  his 
truckle-bed  in  his  garret  in  Hart  Street,  Blooms- 
bury,  holding  in  his  left  hand  a  faded  portrait 
in  a  worn  morocco  case.  He  looked  at  it  long 
and  earnestly,  while  his  right  hand  wafted  aside 
the  thick  clouds  of  tobacco-smoke  pouring  over 
it  from  his  pipe.  He  knew  erery  line  of  it,  ev- 
eiy  touch  of  color  in  it ;  but  he  sat  gazing  at  it 
this  night  as  though  it  were  an  entire  novelty, 
studying  it  with  a  new  interest. 

"Tes,"  said  he,  at  length,  ''she's  very  like 
you,  my  darling,  very  like  yon — ^hair,  eyes,  shape, 
all  like ;  and  she  seems  to  have  that  same  cling- 
ing, undying  love  which  you  had,  my  darling — 
that  same  resistless,  unquenchable,  undying  love. 
But  that  love  is  not  for  Geoff;  God  help  him, 
dear  fellow  1  that  love  is  not  for  Geoff!" 


CHAPTER  Vin. 

KARQABET  AND  AlIMIE. 

Thb  meeting  between  Margaret  and  Annie 
Maurice,  which  Geoffrey  had  so  anxiously  de- 
sired, had  taken  place,  but  could  scarcely  be  said 
to  have  been  successful  in  its  result.  With  the 
best  intention  possible,  and  indeed  with  a  veiy 
earnest  wish  that  these  two  women  should  like 
each  other  very  much,  Greoff  had  said  so  much 
about  the  other  to  each  as  to  beget  a  mutu- 
al distrust  and  dislike  before  they  became  ac- 
quainted. Margaret  could  not  be  jealous  of 
Qteoffirey ;  her  regard  for  him  was  not  sufficiently 
acute  to  admit  any  such  feeling.  But  she  re- 
belled secretly  against  the  constant  encomiastic 
mention  of  Annie,  and  grew  wearied  at  and  an- 
noyed with  the  perpetually-iterated  stories  of 
Miss  Maurice's  goodness  with  which  (xeoffrey 
regaled  her.  A  good  daughter!  Well,  what 
of  that?  She  herself  had  been  a  good  daughter 
until  temptatfon  assailed  her,  and  probably  Miss 
Maurice  had  never  been  tempted.  So  simple, 
honest,  and  straightforward  I  Yes,  she  detested 
women  of  that  kind ;  behind  the  mask  of  inno- 
cence and  virtue  they  frequently  carried  on  the 
most  daring  schemes.  Annie  in  her  turn  thought 
she  had  heard  quite  enough  about  Mrs.  Ludlow's 
hair  and  eyes,  and  wondered  Geoff  had  never 
said  any  thing  about  his  wife's  character  or  dis- 
position. It  was  quite  right,  of  course,  that  he, 
an  artist,  should  marry  a  pretty  person ;  but  he 
was  essentially  a  man  who  would  require  some- 
thing more  than  mere  beauty  in  his  life's  com- 
panion, and  as  yet  he  had  not  hinted  at  any  ac- 
complishments which  his  wife  possessed.  There 
was  a  something  in  Lord  Caterham's  tone,  when 
speaking  to  and  of  Geofirey  Ludlow,  which  had 
often  jarred  upon  Annie's  ear,  and  which  she  now 
called  to  mind  in  connection  with  these  thoughts 
— a  certain  tinge  of  pity  more  akin  to  "contempt 
than  to  love.  Annie  had  noticed  that  Caterfaam 
never  assumed  this  tone  when  he  was  talking  to 
Geoffrey  about  his  art;  then  he  listened  deferen- 


tially or  argued  with  spirit ;  but  when  matters 
of  ordinary  life  formed  the  topics  of  conversation 
her  cousin  seemed  to  regard  Geoffrey  as  a  kind 
of  large-hearted  boy,  very  generous,  very  impuls- 
ive, but  thoroughly  inexperienced.  Could  Ar- 
thur Caterham's  reading  of  Geoffrey  Ludlow's 
character  be  the  correct  one  ?  Was  he,  out  of 
his  art,  so  weak,  vacillating,  and  easily  led  ?  and 
had  he  been  caught  by  mere  beauty  of  face  ?  and 
had  he  settled  himself  down  to  pass  his  life  with 
a  woman  of  whose  disposition  he  knew  nothing  ? 
Annie  Maurice  put  this  question  to  herself  with 
a  full  conviction  that  she  would  be  able  to  answer 
it  after  her  introduction  to  Mrs.  Ludlow. 

About  a  week  after  Geoffrey  had  given  his  first 
drawing-lesson  in  St.  Barnabas  Square  Annie 
drove  off  one  afternoon  to  Elm  Lodge  in  Ladj 
Beauport's  barouche.  She  had  begged  hard  to 
be  allowed  to  go  in  a  cab,  but  Lord  Caterham 
would  not  hear  of  it ;  and  as  Lady  Beauport  had 
had  a  touch  of  neuralgia  (there  were  very  few 
illnesses  she  permitted  to  attack  her,  and  those 
only  of  an  aristocratic  nature),  and  had  been  con- 
fined to  the  house,  no  objection  was  made.  So 
the  barouche,  with  the  curly-wigged  coachman 
and  silver-headed  footman  on  the  box,  went  spin- 
ning through  Camden  and  Kentish  Towns,  where 
the  coachman  pointed  with  his  whip  to  rows  of 
small  houses  bordering  the  road-side,  and  won- 
dered what  sort  of  people  could  live  '*in  such 
little  'oles;"  and  the  footman  expressed  his  be- 
lief that  the  denizens  were  ''clerks  and  poor 
coves  of  that  kind.  '*  The  children  of  the  neigh- 
bortiood  ran  out  in  admiration  of  the  whole  turn- 
out, and  especially  of  the  footman's  hair,  which 
afforded  them  subject-matter  for  discussion  dur- 
ing the  evening,  some  contending  that  his  head 
had  been  snowed  upon;  some  insisting  that  it 
"  grew  so ;"  and  others  propounding  a  belief  that 
he  was  a  very  old  man,  and  that  his  white  hair 
was  merely  natural.  When  the  carriage  dashed 
up  to  the  gates  of  Elm  Lodge  the  Misses  Cover* 
dale  next  door  were,  as  they  afterward  described 
themselves,  "in  a  perfect  twitter  of  excitement;" 
because,  though  good  carriages  and  handsome 
horses  were  by  no  means  rare  in  the  pretty  sub- 
urb)  no  one  had  as  yet  ventured  to  ask  his  servant 
to  wear  hair-powder ;  and  the  coronet,  immedi- 
ately spied  on  the  panels,  had  a  wonderful  efiect 
The  visit  was  not  unexpected  by  either  Mar- 
garet or  Geoffrey ;  but  the  latter  was  at  the  mo- 
ment closely  engaged  with  Mr.  Stompff,  who  had 
come  up  to  make  an  apparently  advantageous 
proposition ;  so  that  when  Annie  Maurice  was 
shown  into  the  drawing-room  she  found  Marga- 
ret there  alone.  At  sight  of  her,  Annie  paused 
in  sheer  admiration.  Margaret  was  dressed  in 
a  light  striped  muslin ;  her  hair  taken  off  her 
face  and  twisted  into  a  large  roll  behind ;  her 
only  ornaments  a  pair  of  long  gold  ear-rings.  At 
the  announcement  of  Miss  Maurice's  name  a 
slight  flush  came  across  her  face,  heightening  its 
beauty.  She  rose  without  the  smallest  sign  of 
hurry,  grandly  and  calmly,  and  advanced  a  few 
paces.  She  saw  the  effect  she  had  produced,  and 
did  not  intend  that  it  should  be  lessened.  It 
Was  Annie  who  spoke' first,  and  Annie's  hand 
was  the  first  outstretched. 

"I  must  introduce  myself,  Mrs.  Ludlow," said 
she,  "though  I  suppose  you  have  heard  of  me 
from  your  husband.  He  and  I  are  very  old 
friends."  /^^  t 
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<*  Oh,  Miss  Maarice  ?"  said  Margaret,  as  though 
half  doubtful  to  whom  she  was  talking.  **  Oh 
yes ;  Geoffrey  has  mentioned  your  name  several 
times.    Pray  sit  down." 

All  this  in  the  coldest  tone  and  with  the  stiff*- 
ost  manner.  Prejudiced  originally,  Margaret, 
in  rising,  had  caught  a  glimpse  through  the  blinds 
of  the  carriage,  and  regarded  it  as  an  assertion 
of  dignity  and  superiority  on  her  visitor's  part, 
which  must  be  at  once  counteracted. 

**  I  should  have  come  to  see  you  long  before, 
Mrs.  Ludlow,  but  my  time  is  not  my  own,  as 
you  probably  know ;  and — " 

'*Yes,  Mr.  Ludlow  told  me  you  were  Lady 
Beauport*s  companion."  A  hit  at  the  carriage 
there. 

*' Yes,"  continued  Annie,  with  perfect  compos- 
ure, though  she  felt  the  blow,  **  I  am  Lady  Beau- 
port's  companion,  and  consequently  not  a  free 
agent,  or,  as  I  said,  I  should  have  called  on  yon 
long  ago." 

Margaret  had  expected  a  hit  in  exchange  for 
her  own,  which  she  saw  had  taken  effect.  A  lit- 
tle mollified  by  her  adversary's  tolerance,  she 
said: 

*'I  should  have  been  very  glad  to  see  you, 
Miss  Maurice ;  and  in  saying  so  I  pay  no  com- 
pliment; for  I  should  have  been  very  glad  to 
see  any  body  to  break  this  fearful  monotony." 

"You  find  it  duU  here?" 

"I  find  it  dreary  in  the  extreme." 

"And  I  was  only  thinking  how  perfectly  charm- 
ing it  is.  This  sense  of  thorough  quiet  is  of  all 
things  the  most  pleasant  to  me.  It  reminds  me 
of  the  place  where  the  happiest  days  in  my  life 
have  been  passed ;  and  now,  after  the  fever  and 
excitement  of  London,  it  seems  doubly  grateful. 
But  perhaps  yon  have  been  accustomed  to  gay- 
ety." 

"  Yes ;  at  least,  if  not  to  gayety  to  excitement ; 
to  having  every  hour  of  the  day  filled  up  with 
something  to  do ;  to  finding  the  time  flown  be- 
fore I  scarcely  knew  it  had  arrived,  instead  of 
watching  the  clock  and  wondering  that  it  was 
not  later  in  the  day." 

"  Ah,  then  of  course  yon  feel  the  change  very 
greatly  at  first ;  but  I  think  you  will  find  it  wear 
off.  One's  views  of  life  alter  so  after  we  have 
tried  the  new  phase  for  a  little  time.  It  seems 
strange  my  speaking  to  yon  in  this  way,  Mrs. 
Ludlow ;  but  I  have  had  a  certain  amount  of  ex- 
perience. There  was  my  own  dear  home ;  and 
then  I  lived  with  my  uncle  at  a  little  country 
parsonage,  and  kept  house  for  him ;  and  then  I 
became — Ladv  Beauport's  companion." 

A  bright  red  patch  burned  on  Margaret's  cheek 
as  Annie  said  these  words.  Was  it  shame? 
Was  the  quiet  earnestness,  the  simple  courtesy 
and  candor  of  this  frank-eyed,  bright  girl  getting 
over  her? 

"That  was  very  difficult  at  first,  I  confess,** 
Annie  continued  ;  "every  thing  was  so  strange 
to  me,  just  as  it  may  be  to  you  here,  but  I  bad 
come  from  the  quietude  to  the  gayety ;  and  I 
thought  at  one  time  it  would  be  impossible  for 
me  to  continue  there.  But  I  held  on,  and  I  man- 
age to  get  on  quite  comfortably  now.  They  are 
all  very  kind  to  me ;  and  the  sight  of  Mr.  Lud- 
low occasionally  Insures  my  never  forgetting  the 
old  days." 

"  It  would  be  strange  if  they  were  not  kind 
to  you,"  said  Margaret,  looking  fixedly  at  ber. 


"I  understand  now  what  Geoffrey  has  told  me 
about  you.  We  shall  be  friends,  shall  we  not?*' 
suddenly  extending  her  hand. 

"The  very  best  of  friends!**  said  Annie,  re- 
turning the  pressure ;  "and,  dear  Mrs.  Ludlow, 
you  will  soon  get  over  this  feeling  of  dullness. 
These  horrible  household  duties,  which  are  so 
annoying  at  first,  become  a  regular  part  of  the 
day*s  business,  and,  unconsciously  to  ourselves^ 
we  owe  a  great  deal  to  them  for  helping  us 
through  the  day.  And  then  you  must  come  out 
with  me  whenever  I  can  get  the  carriage— oh, 
I've  brought  Lady  Beauport's  card,  and  she  is 
coming  herself  as  soon  as  she  gets  out  again — 
and  we'll  go  for  a  drive  in  the  Park.  I  can  quite 
picture  to  myself  the  sensation  you  would  make." 

Margaret  smiled — a  strange,  hard  smile — but 
said  nothing. 

"  And  then  you  must  be  fond  of  reading ;  and 
I  don't  know  whether  Mr.  Ludlow  has  changed, 
but  there  was  nothing  he  used  to  like  so  much 
as  being  read  to  while  he  was  at  work.  When- 
ever he  came  to  the  Prioiy  papa  and  I  used  to 
sit  in  the  little  room  where  he  painted  and  take 
it  in  turns  to  read  to  him.  I  dare  say  he  hasn't 
liked  to  ask  you,  fearing  it  might  bore  you ;  and 
yon  haven't  liked  to  suggest  it,  from  an  idea  that 
yon  might  interrupt  his  wosk." 

"  Oh  yes,  I've  no  doubt  it  will  come  right," 
said  Margaret,  indisposed  to  enter  into  detail ; 
**and  I  know  I  can  rely  on  your  help ;  only  one 
thing — don't  mention  what  I  have  said  to  Geof- 
frey, please ;  it  might  annoy  him ;  and  he  is  so 
good  that  I  would  not  do  that  for  the  world." 

"  He  will  not  hear  a  word  pf  it  from  me.  It 
wonld  annoy  him  dreadfully,  I  know.  He  is  so 
thoroughly  wrapped  up  in  you  that  to  think  yon 
were  not  completely  happy  would  cause  him  fjest 
pain.  Yes,  he  is  good.  Papa  used  to  say  he  did 
not  know  so  good  a  man,  and — " 

The  door  opened  as  she  spoke,  and  Geoff  en- 
tered the  room.  His  eyes  brightened  as  he  saw 
the  two  women  together  in  close  conversation; 
and  he  said,  with  a  gay  laugh : 

"Well,  liule  Annie,  you've  managed  to  find 
us  out,  have  you  ?^ome  away  from  the  marble 
halls,  and  brought  'vassals  and  serfs  by  your  side,* 
and  all  the  king's  horses  and  all  the  king's  men 
up  to  oar  little  hut.  And  you  introduced  your- 
self to  Margaret,  and  you're  beginning  to  under- 
stand one  another,  eh?" 

"I  think  we  understand  each  other  perfectly; 
and  what  nonsense  you  talk  about  the  vassals  and 
king's  horses,  and  all  that  I  They  would  make 
me  have  the  carriage ;  and  no  one  but  a  horrible 
democrat  like  yon  wonld  see  any  harm  in  using 
it.** 

"  Democrat  ?— I  ?— the  stanchest  supporter  of 
our  aristocracy  and  our  old  institutions.  I  intend 
to  have  a  card  printed,  with  '  Instruction  in  draw- 
ing to  the  youthful  nobility  and  gentry.  Refer- 
ences kindly  permitted  to  the  Earl  of  B.,  Lord 
C,  etc.*  Well,  my  child,**  turning  to  Margaret, 
"you'll  think  your  husband  more  venerable  than 
ever  after  seeing  this  young  lady ;  and  remem- 
bering that  he  used  to  nurse  her  in  his  arms." 

"  I  have  been  telling  Miss  Maurice  that  now  I 
have  seen  her  I  can  fully  understand  all  yon 
have  said  about  her; 'and  she  has  promised  to 
oome  and  see  me  often,  and  to  take  mo  out  with 
her." 

"That's  all  right,"  said  Geoffineyi  'Inpthing 
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will  please  me  better.     It*8  dull  for  her  here, 
Annie,  all  alone;  and  Ti 


day." 


[*m  tied  to  my  easel  all 


**0]i,  that  will  be  all  right,  and  we  shall  get 
on  capiully  together,  shall  we  not,  Annie  ?" 

And  the  women  kissed  one  another,  and  fol- 
lowed Grooffrey  into  the  garden. 

That  was  the  brightest  afternoon  Margaret  had 
spent  for  many  a  day.  The  carriage  was  dis- 
missed to  the  inn,  there  to  be  the  admiration  of 
the  hostlers  and  idlers ;  while  the  coachman  and 
footman,  after  beer,  condescended  to  play  skittles 
and  to  receive  the  undisguised  compliments  of 
the  Tillage  boys.  Geoffrey  went  back  to  his 
work ;  and  Margaret  and  Annie  had  a  long  talk, 
in  which,  though  it  was  not  very  serious,  Annie's 
good  sense  perpetually  made  itself  felt,  and  at  the 
end  of  which  Margaret  felt  calmer,  happier,  and 
more  hopeful  than  she  had  felt  since  her  mar- 
riage. After  the  carriage  had  driven  away  she 
sat  pondering  over  all  that  had  been  said.  This, 
then,  was  the  Miss  Maurice  against  whom  she 
had  conceived  such  a  prejudice,  and  whom  *'  she 
was  sure  she  could  never  like  ?*'  And  now  here, 
at  their  very  first  meeting,  she  had  given  her  her 
confidence,  and  listened  to  her  as  though  she  had 
been  her  sister !  What  a  calm,  quiet,  winning 
way  she  had  I  with  what  thorough  good  sense 
she  talked !  Margaret  had  expected  to  find  her 
a  prim,  old-maidish  kind  of  person,  younger,  of 
course,  but  very  much  of  the  same  type  as  the 
Misses  Coverdale  next  door,  utterly  different  from 
the  fresh,  pretty-looking  girl  full  of  spirits  and 
cheerfulness.  How  admirably  she  would  have 
suited  Geoff*  as  a  wife !  and  yet  what  was  there 
in  her  that  she  (Margaret)  could  not  acquire? 
It  all  rested  with  herself;  her  husband's  heart 
was  hers  firmly  and  undoubtedly,  and  she  only 
needed  to  look  her  lot  resolutely  in  the  face,  to 
conform  to  the  ordinary  domestic  routine,  as  An- 
nie had  suggested,  and  all  would  be  well.  Oh, 
if  she  could  but  lay  the  ghosts  of  that  past  which 
haunted  her  so  incessantly,  if  she  could  but  for- 
get him,  and  all  the  associations  connected  with 
him,  her  life  might  yet  be  tlioroughly  happy ! 

And  Annie,  what  did  she  think  of  her  new 
acquaintance  ?  Whatever  her  sentiments  were 
she  kept  them  to  herself,  merely  saying  in  an- 
swer to  questions  that  Mrs.  Geoffrey  Ludlow  was 
the  most  beautiful  woman  she  had  ever  seen ; 
that  she  could  say  with  perfect  truth  and  in  all 
sincerity ;  but  as  to  the  rest,  she  did  not  know — 
she  could  scarcely  make  up  her  mind.  During 
the  first  five  minutes  of  their  interview  she  hated 
her,  at  least  regarded  her  with  that  feeling  which 
Annie  imagined  was  hate,  but  which  was  really 
only  a  mild  dislike.  There  were  few  women, 
Annie  supposed,  who  could  in  cold  blood,  and 
without  tne  slightest  provocation,  have  commit- 
ted such  an  outrage  as  that  taunt  about  her  po- 
sition in  Lady  Beauport's  household ;  but  then 
again  there  were  few  who  would  have  so  prompt- 
ly,  though  silently,  acknowledge<f  the  fault  and 
endeavored  to  make  reparation  for  it.  How 
openly  she  spoke!  how  bitterly  she  bemoaned 
the  dullness  of  her  life !  That  did  not  argue  well 
for  Geoffrey's  happiness ;  but  doubtless  Mrs.  Lud- 
low had  reason  to  feel  dull^  as  have  most  brides 
taken  from  their  home  and  friends,  and  left  to 
spend  the  day  by  themselves;  but  if  she  had 
really  loved  her  husband  she  would  have  hesi- 
tated before  thus  complaining  to  a  stranger —  | 


would  for  his  sake  have  either  endeavored  to 
throw  some  explanatory  gloss  over  the  subject, 
or  remained  silent  about  it.  She  did  not  seem,  so 
far  as  Annie  saw,  to  have  made  any  attempt  to 
please  her  husband,  or  indeed  to  care  to  do  so. 
How  different  she  was  from  what  Annie  had  ex- 
pected !  how  different  from  all  her  previous  ex- 
perience of  young  married  women,  who  indeed 
generally  "gushed"  dreadfully,  and  were  pain- 
fully extravagant  in  their  laudations  of  their  hus- 
bands when  they  were  absent,  and  in  their  con- 
nubialities»when  they  were  present.  Geoffrey's 
large,  eloquent  eves  had  melted  into  tenderness 
as  he  looked  at  her ;  but  she  had  not  returned 
the  glance,  had  not  interchanged  with  him  one 
term  of  endearment,  one  chance  pressure  of  the 
hand.  What  did  it  all  mean  ?  What  was  that 
past  gayety  and  excitement  to  which  she  said 
she  had  been  accustomed  ?  What  were  her  an- 
tecedents? In  the  whole  of  her  long  talk  with 
Annie  Margaret  had  spoken  always  of  the  fu- 
ture, never  of  the  past.  It  was  of  what  she  should 
do  that  she  asked  counsel;  never  mentioning 
what  she  had  done ;  never  alluding  to  any  per- 
son, place,  or  circumstance  connected  with  her 
existence  previously  to  her  having  become  Greof- 
frey  Ludlow's  wife.  What  were  her  antecedents  ? 
Once  or  twice  during  their  talk  she  had  used  an 
odd  word,  a  strange  phrase,  which  grated  on 
Annie's  ear ;  but  her  manner  was  that  of  a  well- 
bred  gentlewoman ;  and  in  all  the  outward  and 
visible  signs  of  race  she  might  have  been  the 
purest  aristocrat. 

Meantime  her  beauty  was  undeniable,  was 
overwhelming.  Such  hair  and  eyes  Annie  had 
dreamed  of,  but  had  never  seen.  She  raved 
about  them  until  Caterham  declared  she  must 
puzzle  her  brain  to  find  some  excuse  for  his  go- 
ing to  Elm  Lodge  to  see  this  wonderful  woman. 
She  described  Margaret  to  Lady  Beauport,  who 
was  good  enough  to  express  a  desire  to  see  *^  the 
young  person.*'  She  mentioned  her  to  Algy 
Harford,  who  listened  and  then  said,  '^Nice! 
nice  I  Caterham,  dear  old  boy !  you  and  I  will 
take  our  slates  and  go  up  to— what's  the  name 
of  the  place  ? — ^to  learn  drawing.  Must  learn  on 
slates,  dear  boy.  Don't  you  recollect  the  house 
of  our  childhood  with  the  singular  perspective 
and  an  enormous  amount  of  smoke,  like  wool, 
coming  out  of  the  chimneys  ?  Must  have  been 
a  brewery  by  the  amount  of  smoke,  by  Jove! 
And  the  man  in  the  cocked-hat,  with  no  stomach 
to  speak  of,  and  both  his  arms  very  thin,  with 
round  blobs  at  the  end  growing  out  of  one  side. 
Delicious  reminiscences  of  one's  childhood,  by 
Jove!" 

And  then  Annie  took  to  sketching  aft^r-pem- 
ory  portraits  of  Margaret,  first  mere  pencil  out- 
lines, then  more  elaborate  shaded  attempts,  and 
finally  a  water-color  reminiscence,  which  was 
any  thing  but  bad.  This  she  showed  to  Lord 
Caterham,  who  was  immensely  pleased  with  it, 
and  who  insisted  that  Barford  should  see  it.  So 
one  morning  when  that  plcasantest  of  laughing 
philosophers  was  smoking  his  after-breakfast  ci- 
gar (at  about  noon)  in  Catcrham's  room,  moon- 
ing about  among  the  nick-nacks,  and  trotting 
out  his  little  scraps  of  news  in  his  own  odd,  quaint 
fashion,  Annie,  who  had  heard  from  Stevens  of 
his  arrival,  came  in,  bringing  the  portrait  with 
her. 

"Enter,  Miss  Maurice!"  saidrAkvj^'iU^ayi 
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welcome,  bat  more  especiallj  welcome  when  she 
brings  some  delicioas  little  novelty  sach  as  I  see 
she  now  holds  under  her  nrm.  What  would  the 
world  be  without  novelty? — Shakspeare.  At 
least,  if  that  delightful  person  did  not  make  that 
remark  it  was  simply  because  he  forgot  it ;  for 
it's  just  one  of  those  sort  of  things  which  he  put 
60  nicely.  And  what  is  Miss  Maurice's  novel- 
ty?" 

"Oh!  it's  no'  novelty  at  all,  Mr.  Barford. 
Only  a  sketch  of  Mrs.  Geoffrey  Ludlow,  of  whom 
I  spoke  to  you  the  other  day.     You  recollect  ?" 

<<  Recollect !  the  Muse  of  Fainting  I  Terps— 
Clio — ^no  matter !  a  charming  person  from  whpm 
we  were  to  have  instruction  in  drawing,  and  who 
lives  at  some  utterly  unsearchable  place!  Of 
course  I  recollect !  And  you  have  a  sketch  of 
her  there  ?  Now,  my  dear  Miss  Maurice,  don't 
keep  me  in  suspense  any  longer,  but  let  me  look 
at  it  at  once."  But  when  the  sketch  was  unroll- 
ed and  placed  before  him  it  had  the  very  singu- 
lar effect  of  reducing  Algy  Barford  to  a  state  of 
quietude.  Beyond  giving  one  long  whistle  he 
never  uttered  a  sound,  but  sat  with  parted  lips 
and  uplifted  eyebrows  gazing  at  the  picture  for 
full  five  minutes.  Then  he  said :  **  This  is  like, 
of  course,  Miss  Maurice  ?" 

**  Well,  I  really  think  I  may  say  it  is.  It  is 
far  inferior  to  the  original  in  beauty,  of  course ; 
but  I  think  I  have  preserved  her  most  delicate 
features." 

''Just  sa  Her  hair  is  of  that  peculiar  color, 
and  her  eyes  a  curious  violet,  eh  ?" 

"Yes." 

''This  sketch  gives  one  the  notion  of  a  tall 
woman  with  a  full  figure."  ' 

^'Yes;  she  is  taller  than  I,  and  her  figure  is 
thoroughly  rounded  and  graceful." 

"Ye-es;  a  very  charming  sketch.  Miss  Mau- 
rice ;  and  your  friend  must  be  very  lovely  if  she 
at  all  resembles  it." 

Shortly  after,  when  Mr.  Algy  Barford.  had 
taken  his  leave,  he  stopped  on  the  flags  in 
6t.  Barnabas  Square,  thus  soliloquizing:  ''All 
right,  my  dear  old  boy,  my  dear  old  Algy !  it's 
coming  on  fast — ^a  little  sooner  than  yon  thought ; 
b&t  that's  no  matter.  Colney  Hatch,  my  dear 
boy,  and  a  padded  room  looking  out  over  the 
railway.  That's  it ;  that's  your  hotel,  dear  boy  I 
If  you  ever  drank,  it  might  be  deL  trem.,  and 
would  pass  off;  but  you  don't.  No,  no ;  to  see 
twice  within  six  months,  first  the  woman  her- 
self, and  then  the  portrait  of  the  woman—just 
married  and  known  to  credible  witnesses — ^whom 
you  have  firmly  believed  to  be  lying  in  Kensal 
Green!  Colney  Hatch,  dear  old  boy;  that  is 
the  apartment,  and  nothing  else!" 


CHAPTER  IX. 

MB.  AMFTHILL'S  will. 

Thb  acquaintance  between  Maigaret  and  An- 
nie, which  commenced  so  auspiciously,  scarcely 
ripened  into  intimacy.  When  Lady  Beauport's 
neuralgia  passed  away-— and  her  convalescence 
was  much  hurried  by  the  near  approach  of  a  spe- 
cially grand  entertainment  given  in  honor  of  cer- 
tain Serene  Transparencies  then  visiting  London 
—she  found  that  she  conld  not  spare  Miss  Mau- 
rice to  go  BO  long  a  distance,  to  be  absent  fh>m 


her  and  her  woik  for  such  a  length  of  time.  As 
to  calling  at  Elm  Lodge  in  person.  Lady  Bean- 
port  never  gave  the  project  another  thought* 
With  the  neuralgia  had  passed  away  her  desire 
to  see  that  "  pretty  young  person,"  Mrs.  Geoffrey 
Ludlow;  and  in  sending  her  card  by  Annie 
Lady  Beauport  thought  she  had  more  than  fn]« 
filled  any  promises  and  vows  of  poUteness  which 
might  have  been  made  by  her  son  in  her  name. 

Lord  Caterham  had  driven  out  once  to  Elm 
Lodge  with  Annie,  and  had  been  introduced  to 
Margaret,  whom  he  admired  vei^  much,  but 
about  whom  he  shook  his  head  alarmingly  when 
he  and  Annie  were  driving  toward  home.  "  That's 
an  unhappy  woman !"  he  said ;  "  an  unhappy  wo- 
man, with  something  on  her  mind — something 
which  she  does  not  give  way  to  and  groan  abont^ 
but  against  which  she  frets,  and  fights,  and  strug- 
gles with  as  with  a  chain.  When  she's  not  spok- 
en to,  when  she's  not  supposed  to  be  en  ividaiee, 
there's  a  strange,  half-weary,  half-savage  gleam 
in  those  wondrous  eyes,  such  as  I  have  noticed 
only  once  before,  and  tlien  among  the  patients 
of  a  lunatic  asylum.  There's  evidently  something 
strange  in  the  history  of  that  marriage.  Did  yon 
notice  Ludlow's  devotion  to  her,  how  he  watched 
her  eveiy  movement?  Did  yon  see  what  hard 
work  it  was  for  her  to  keep  up  with  the  conver- 
sation, not  from  want  of  power — ^for,  from  one  or 
two  things  she  said,  I  should  imagine  her  to  be 
a  naturally  clever  as  well  as  an  educated  woman 
— but  from  want  of  will?  How  utterly  worn 
and  wearied,  and  dUtraiie  she  looked,  standing 
by  us  in  Ludlow's  studio,  while  we  talked  about 
his  pictures,  and  how  she  only  seemed  to  rouse 
into  life  when  I  compared  that  Brighton  Espla- 
nade with  the  Drive  in  the  Park,  and  talked 
about  some  of  the  frequenters  of  each.  She 
listened  to  all  the  fashionable  nonsense  as  eager!/ 
as  any  country  miss,  and  yet —  She's  a  strange 
study,  that  woman,  Annie.  I  shall  take  an  early 
opportunity  of  driving  out  to  see  her  again ;  but 
I*m  glad  that  the  distance  will  prevent  her  being 
very  intimate  with  you." 

The  opportunity  of  repeating  his  visit  did  nol^ 
however,  speedily  occur.  The  fierce  neuralgic 
headaches  from  which  Lord  Caterham  suffered 
had  become  much  more  frequent  of  late,  and 
worse  in  their  effect.  After  hours  of  actual  tor- 
ture, unable  to  raise  his  head  or  scarcely  to  lift 
his  eyes,  he  would  fall  into  a  state  of  prostration 
which  lasted  two  or  three  days.  In  this  sute  he 
would  be  dressed  by  his  servant  and  carried  to 
his  sofa,  where  he  would  lie  with  half-dosed  eyes 
dreaming  the  time  away,  comparatively  happy 
in  being  free  from  pain,  quite  happy  i^  as  fre- 
quently happened,  on  looking  up  he  saw  Annie 
Maurice  moving  noiselessly  about  the  room  dust- 
ing his  books,  arranging  his  desk,  bringing  fresh 
flowers  for  his  glasses.  Looking  round  at  him 
from  time  to  time,  and  finding  he  had  noticed 
her  presence,  she  would  lay  her  finger  on  her  lip 
enjoining  silence,  and  then  refresh  his  burning 
forehead  and  hands  with  eau-d&<;ologne,  turn  and 
smooth  his  pillows,  and  wheel  his  sofa  to  a  cooler 
position.  On  the  second  day  after  an  attack  she 
would  read  to  him  for  hours  in  her  clear,  musical 
voice  from  his  favorite  authors ;  or,  if  she  found 
him  able  to  bear  it,  would  sit  down  at  the  cabinet- 
piano,  which  he  had  bought  expressly  for  her, 
and  sing  to  him  the  songs  he  loved  so  well — quiet 
English  ballads,  sparkling  little  French  chemsonf^ 
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And  some  of  the  most  pathetic  music  of  the  Ital- 
ian operas ;  bnt  every  thing  for  his  taste  must 
be  soft  and  low :  all  roulades  and  execution,  all 
the  iire-works  of  music,  he  held  in  utter  detestar 
tion. 

Then  Annie  would  be  called  away  to  write 
notes  for  laidy  Beauport,  or  to  go  out  with  her 
or  for  her,  and  Caterham  would  be  left  alone 
again.  Pleasanter  his  thoughts  now:  there  were 
the  flowers  she  had  gathered  and  placed  close  by 
him,  the  books  she  had  read  from,  the  ivory  kevs 
which  her  dear  fingers  had  so  recently  touched  I 
Her  cheerful  voice  still  rung  in  his  ear,  the  touch 
of  her  hand  seemed  yet  to  linger  on  his  forehead. 
Oh,  angel  of  light  and  almost  of  hope  to  this 
wretched  frame  I  oh,  sole  realization  of  womanly 
love  and  tenderness  and  sweet  sympathy  to  this 
crushed  spirit,  wilt  thou  ever  know  it  all  ?  Tes, 
he  felt  that  there  would  come  a  time,  and  that 
without  long  delay,  when  he  should  be  able  to 
tell  her  all  the  secret  longings  of  his  soul,  to  tell 
her  in  a  few  short  words,  and  then — ay,  then ! 

Meanwhile  it  was  pleasant  to  lie  in  a  half- 
dreamy  state,  thinking  of  her,  picturing  her  to 
his  fancy.  He  w6uld  lie  on  that  sofa,  his  poor, 
warped,  useless  limbs  stretched  out  before  him, 
but  hidden  from  his  sight  by  a  light  silk  comn^Ue 
of  Annie's  emlm>idering,  his  eyes  closed,  his  whole 
frame  in  a  state  of  repose.  Through  the  dou- 
ble windows  came  deadened  sounds  of  the  world 
outside — the  roll  of  carriages,  the  clanging  of 
knockers,  the  busy  hum  of  life.  From  the  Square- 
garden  came  the  glad  voices  of  children,  and  now 
and  then — solitary  fragment  of  rusticity—- the 
sound  of  the  Square-gardener  whetting  his  scythe. 
And  Caterham  lay  day  by  day  dreaming  through 
it  all,  unroused  even  by  the  repetition  of  Czerny's 
piano-forte  exercises  by  the  children  in  the  next 
house ;  dreaming  of  his  past,  his  present,  and  his 
future.  Dreaming  of  the  old  farm-house  where 
they  had  sent  him  when  a  child  to  try  and  get 
strength— the  quaint,  red-faced  old  house  with  its 
gable  ends  and  muUioned  windows,  and  its  eternal 
and  omnipresent  smell  of  apples ;  of  the  sluggish 
black  pool  where  the  cattle  stood  knee-deep ;  the 
names  of  the  fields — the  home-cioft,  and  the  lea 
pasture,  and  the  forty  acres ;  the  harvest  home, 
and  the  songs  that  they  sung  then,  and  to  which 
he  had  listened  in  wonder  sitting  on  the  farmer's 
knee.  He  had  not  thought  of  all  this  from  that 
day  forth ;  but  he  remembered  it  vividly  now, 
and  could  almost  hear  the  loud  ticking  of  the 
farmer's  silver  watch  which  fitted  so  tightly  into 
his  fob.  The  lodgings  at  Brighton,  where  he 
went  with  some  old  lady,  never  recollected  but 
in  connection  with  that  one  occasion,  and  called 
Miss  Macraw — the  little  lodgings  with  the  bow- 
windowed  room  looking  sideways  over  the  sea ; 
the  happiness  of  that  time,  when  the  old  lady 
perpetually  talked  to  and  amused  him,  when  he 
was  not  left  alone  as  he  was  at  home,  and  when 
he  had  such  delicious  tea-cakes  which  he  toasted 
for  himself.  The  doctors  who  came  to  see  him 
there ;  one  a  tall,  white-haired  old  man  in  a  long 
black  coat  reaching  .to  his  heels,  and  another  a 
Jolly,  bald-headed  man,  who,  they  said,  was  sur- 
geon to  the  King.  The  King—- ay,  he  had  seen 
him  too,  a  red-faced  man  in  a  blue  coat,  walkii^ 
in  the  Pavilion  Gardens.  Dreaming  of  the  pri- 
vate tutor,  a  master  at  Charter  House,  who  came 
on  Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons,  and  who 
straggled  so  hard  and  with  such  little  success  to 


conceal  his  hatred  to  Homer,  Vii^gil,  and  the 
other  classic  poets,  and  his  longing  to  be  in  the 
cricket-field,  on  the  river,  any  where,  to  shake 
off  that  horrible  conventional  toil  of  tutorship, 
and  to  be  a  man  and  not  a  teaching-machine. 
Other  recollections  he  had,  of  Lionel's  pony  and 
Lionel's  Eton  school-fellows,  who  came  to  see 
him  in  the  holidays,  and  who  stared  in  mute 
wonder  at  his  wheel-chair  and  his  poor  crippled 
limbs.  BecoUections  of  his  father  and  mother 
passing  down  the  staircase  in  full  dress  on  their 
way  to  some  court-ball,  and  of  his  hearing  the 
servants  say  what  a  noble-looking  man  his  father 
was,  and  what  a  pity  that  Master  Lionel  had  not 
been  the  eldest  son.  BecoUections  of  the  utter 
blankness  of  his  life  until  she  came — ^ah,  until 
she  came  I  The  past  faded  away,  and  the  pres- 
ent dawned.  She  was  there,  his  star,  his  hope, 
his  level  He  was  still  a  cripple,  maimed  and 
blighted;  still  worse  than  an  invalid,  the  prey 
of  acute  and  torturing  disease ;  but  he  would  be 
content— content  to  remain  even  as  he  was,  so 
that  he  could  have  her  near  him,  could  see  her, 
hear  her  voice,  touch  her  hand.  But  that  could 
not  be.  She  would  marry,  would  leave  him, 
and  then— «h,  then !  Let  that  future,  which  he 
believed  to  be  close  upon  him,  come  at  once. 
Until  he  had  known  hope,  his  life,  though  blank 
enough,  had  been  supportable;  now  hope  had 
fled ;  '<  the  sooner  it's  over  the  sooner  to  sleep." 
Let  there  be  an  end  of  it ! 

There  were  but  few  days  that  Algy  Barford 
did  not  come ;  bright,  airy,  and  cheerful,  bring- 
ing sunshine  into  the  sick-room ;  never  noisy  or 
obtrusive,  always  taking  a  cheery  view  of  affairs, 
and  never  failing  to  tell  the  invalid  that  he  look- 
ed infinitely  better  than  the  last  time  he  had  seen 
him,  and  that  this  illness  was  '*  evidently  a  kind 
of  dearing-up  shower  before  the  storm,  dear  old 
boy,"  and  was  the  precursor  of  such  excellent 
health  as  he  had  never  had  before.  Lord  Cater- 
ham, of  course,  never  believed  any  of  this ;  he 
had  an  internal  monitor  which  told  him  very 
different  truths ;  but  he  knew  the  feelings  which 
prompted  Algy  Barford's  hopeful  predictions^  and 
no  man's  visits  were  so  agireeable  to  Caterham 
as  were  Algy's. 

One  day  he  came  in  earlier  that  usual,  and 
looking  less  serenely  happy  than  his  wont.  Lord 
Caterham,  lying  on  his  sofa,  observed  this,  but 
said  nothing,  waiting  until  Algy  should  allude 
to  it,  as  he  was  certam  to  do^  for  he  had  not  the 
smallest  power  of  reticence. 

'*  Caterham,  my  dear  old  boy,  how  goes  it 
this  morning?  I  am  seedy,  my  friend!  The 
sage  counsel  given  by  the  convivial  bagman, 
that  the  evening's  diversion  should  bear  the 
morning's  refiection,  has  not  been  followed  by 
me.  Does  the  cognac  live  in  its  usual  corner, 
and  la  there  yet  soda-water  in  the  land  ?" 

''You'll  find  both  in  the  sideboard,  Algy. 
What  were  you  doing  last  night  to  render  them 
necessary?'* 

''Last  night,  my  dear  Caterham,  I  did  what 
England  expected  me  to  do— my  duty,  and  a 
most  horrible  nuisance  that  doing  one's  duty  is. 
I  dined  with  an  old  fellow  named  Huskisson,  a 
friend  of  my  governor's,  who  nearly  poisoned 
me  with  bad  wine.  The  wine.  Sir,  was  simply 
infamous ;  but  it  was  a  very  hot  night,  and  I 
was  dreadfully  thirsty,  so  what  could  I  do  but 
drink  a  great  deal  of  it  ?    I  had  some  very  fieiy . 
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sheiTy  with  my  soup,  and  some  hock.  Yes; 
'  nor  did  my  drooping  memory  shun  the  foam- 
ing grape  of  eastern  France ;'  only  this  was  the 
foaming  gooseberry  of  Fulham  Fields.  And  old 
Huskisson,  with  great  pomp,  told  his  butler  to 
bring  'the  Hermitage.*  What  an  awful  swin- 
dler 

"What  was  it  like?" 

"Well,  dear  old  boy,  minds  innocent  and 
quiet  may  take  that  for  a  Hermitage  if  they  like ; 
but  I,  who  hare  drunk  as  much  wine,  good  and 
bad,  as  most  men,  immediately  recognized'  the 
familiar  Beaujolais,  which  we  get  at  the  club  for 
a  shilling  a  pint.  So  that  altogether  I*m  very 
nearly  poisoned ;  and  I  think  I  shouldn't  have 
come  out  if  1  had  not  wanted  to  see  you  partic- 
ularly." 

"What  is  it,  Algy?  Some  of  that  tremen- 
dously important  business  which  always  takes  up 
60  much  of  your  time?" 

"No,  no;  now  you're  chaffing,  Caterham. 
'Pon  my  word  I  really  do  a  great  deal  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  walking  about,  and  talking  to 
fellows,  and  that  sort  of  thing :  there  are  very 
few  fellows  who  think  what  a  lot  I  get  through ; 
but  I  know  myself." 

"  Do  you  ?  then  youVe  learned  a  great  thing 
— *know  thyself,*  one  of  the  great  secrets  of 
life;"  and  Caterham  sighed. 

"Yes,  dear  old  boy,"  said  Algy;  "*know 
thyself,  but  never  introduce  a  friend  ;*  that  I  be- 
lieve to  be  sterling  philosophy.  This  is  a  con- 
foundedly back-slapping  age;  every  body  is  a 
deuced  sight  too  fond  of  every  body  else ;  there 
is  an  amount  of  philanthropy  about  which  is  quite 
terrible." 

^*Yes,  and  you're  about  the  largest-hearted 
and  most  genial  philanthropist  in  the  world ;  yon 
know  you  are." 

"  I,  dear  old  boy  ?  I  am  Richard  Crookback ; 
I  am  the  uncle  of  the  Babes  in  the  Wood ;  I  am 
Timon  the  Tartar  of  Athens,  or  whatever  his 
name  was ;  I  am  a  ruthless  hater  of  all  my  spe- 
cies, when  I  have  the  vin  triste,  as  I  have  this 
morning.  Oh,  that  reminds  mo — the  business  I 
came  to  see  yon  about.  What  a  fellow  you  are, 
Caterham !  always  putting  things  out  of  fellows* 
heads!" 

"  Well,  what  is  it  nbw?" 

"Why,  old  Ampthill  is  dead  at  last.  Died 
last  night ;  his  man  told  my  man  this  morning.** 

"Well,  what  then?" 

*  *  What  then  ?  Why,  don't  you  recollect  what 
we  talked  about?  about  his  leaving  his  money  to 
dear  old  Lionel  ?*' 

"  Yes,"  said  Caterham,  looking  grave,  "  I  rec- 
ollect that." 

"  I  wonder  whether  any  good  came  of  it  ?  It 
would  be  a  tremendously  jolly  thing  to  get  dear 
old  Lionel  back,  with  plenty  of  money,  and  in 
his  old  position,  wouldn't  it  ?" 

"  Look  here,  my  dear  Algy,"  said  Lord  Cater- 
ham ;  "  let  us  understand  each  other  once  for  all 
on  this  point.  You  and  I  are  of  course  likely  to 
differ  materially  on  such  a  subject  Yon  are  a 
man  of  the  world,  going  constantly  into  the  world, 
with  your  own  admirable  good  sense  influenced 
by  and  impressed  with  the  opinions  of  society. 
Society,  as  yon  tell  me,  is  pleased  to  think  my 
brother's — well,  crime — there's  no  other  word ! — 
my  brother's  crime  a  venial  one,  and  will  be  con- 
tent to  receive  him  back  again,  and  to  install  him 


in  his  former  position,  if  he  comes  back  prepared 
to  sacrifice  to  Society  by  spending  his  time  and 
money  on  it !" 

"Pardon  me,  my  dear  old  Caterham— just  two 
words!"  interrupted  Algy.  "Society — ^people, 
yon  know,  I  mean — would  shake  their  heads  at 
poor  old  Lionel,  and  wouldn't  have  him  back 
perhaps,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  if  they  knew 
exactly  what  he'd  done.  But  they  don't.  It's 
been  kept  wonderfully  quiet,  poor  dear  old  fel- 
low." 

"  That  may  or  may  not  be ;  at  all  events,  such 
are  Society's  views,  are  they  not?"  Barford  in- 
clined his  head.  "Now,  you  see,  mine  are  en- 
tirely different.  This  sofa,  the  bed  in  the  next 
room,  that  wheel-chair  form  my  world;  and 
these,**  pointing  to  his  book-shelves,  "  my  societr. 
There  is  no  one  else  on  earth  to  whom  I  would 
say  this ;  but  you  know  that  what  I  say  is  true. 
Lionel  Brakespere  never  was  a  brother  to  me, 
never  had  the  slightest  affection  or  regard  for  me, 
never  had  the  slightest  patience  with  me.  As  a 
boy,  he  used  to  mock  at  my  deformity ;  as  a  man, 
he  has  perseveringly  scorned  me,  and  scarcely 
troubled  himself  to  hide  his  anxiety  for  my  death, 
that  he  might  be  Lord  Beauport's  heir — " 

"(Caterham!  I  say,  my  dear,  dear  old  boy 
Arthur — "  And  Algy  Barford  put  one  hand  on 
the  back  of  Lord  Caterham's  chair,  and  rubbed 
his  own  eyes  very  hard  with  the  other. 

"You  know  it,  Algy,  old  friend.  He  did  all 
this ;  and  God  knows  I  tried  to  love  him  through 
it  all,  and  think  I  succeeded.  All  his  scorn,  all 
his  insult,  all  his  want  of  affection,  I  forgave. 
When  he  committed  the  forgery  which  forced 
him  to  fly  the  country  I  tried  to  intercede  with 
ray  father,  for  I  knew  the  awful  strait  to  which 
Lionel  must  have  been  reduced  before  he  com- 
mitted such  an  act ;  but  when  I  read  his  letter, 
which  you  brought  me,  and  the  contents  of 
which  it  said  you  knew,  I  recognized  at  last 
that  Lionel  was  a  thoroughly  heartless  scoun- 
drel, and  I  thanked  God  that  there  was  no 
chance  of  his  further  disgracing  our  name  in  a 
place  where  it  had  been  known  and  respected. 
So  yon  now  see,  Algy,  why  I  am  not  enchanted 
at  the  idea  of  his  coming  back  to  us." 

"  Of  course,  of  course,  I  underetand  you,  dear 
fellow;  and — hem!— confoundedly  husky;  that 
fllthy  wine  of  old  Huskisson's !  better  in  a  min- 
ute— there!"  and  Algy  cleared  his  throat  and 
rubbed  his  eyes  again.  "About  that  letter, 
dear  old  boy  I  I  was  going  to  speak  to  you  two 
or  three  times  about  that.  Most  mysterious  cir- 
cumstance, by  Jove,  Sir !    The  fact  is  that — ** 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  opening  of  the  door 
and  the  entrance  of  Stevens,  Lord  Caterham's 
servant,  who  said  that  Lady  Beauport  would  be 
glad  to  know  if  his  master  could  receive  her. 

It  was  a  bad  day  for  Caterham  to  receive  any 
one  except  his  most  intimate  friends,  and  as- 
suredly his  mother  was  not  included  in  that  cat- 
egory. He  was  any  thing  but  well  bodily,  and 
the  conversation  about  Lionel  had  thoroughly 
unstrung  his  nerves ;  so  that  he  was  just  about 
to  say  he  must  ask  for  a  postponement  of  the 
visit,  when  Stevens  said,  "Her  ladyship  asked 
me  if  Mr.  Barford  wasn't  here,  my  lord,  and 
seemed  particular  anxious  to  see  him."  Lord 
Caterham  felt  the  color  flush  in  his  cheeks  as 
the  cause  of  his  mother's  visit  was  thus  inno- 
cently explained  by  Stevens; Aat  the  moment 
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after  he  smiled,  and  sent  to  beg  that  she  woald 
come  wheneTer  she  pleased. 

In  a  veiy  few  minutes  Lady  Beauport  sailed 
into  the  room,  and,  after  shaking  hands  with 
Algy  Barford  in,  for  her,  quite  a  cordial  man- 
ner, she  toached  her  son's  forehead  with  her 
lips  and  dropped  into  the  chair  which  Stevens 
had  placed  for  her  near  the  sofa. 

"How  are  yon,  Arthur,  to-day?*'  she  com- 
menced. **  Yon  are  looking  quite  rosy  and  well, 
I  declare.  I  am  always  obliged  to  come  my- 
self when  I  want  to  know  abont  your  health ; 
for  they  bring  me  the  most  preposterous  reports. 
That  man  of  yours  is  a  dreadful  kill-joy,  and 
seems  to  hare  inoculated  the  whole  household 
with  bis  melancholy,  where  yon  are  concerned. 
£yen  Miss  Maurice,  who  is  really  quite  a  cheer- 
ful person,  and  quite  pleasant  to  have  about  one 
—equable  spirits,  and  that  sort,  of  thing,  you 
know,  Mr.  Barford;*  so  mnch  more  agreeable 
than  those  moping  creatures  who  are  always 
thinking  abont  their  families  and  their  fortunes, 
yon  know— even  Miss  Maurice  can  scarcely  be 
trusted  for  what  I  call  a  reliable  report  of  Ca- 
terham." 

**  It's  the  interest  we  take  in  him,  dear  Lady 
Beanport,  that  keeps  us  constantly  on  the  qui 
vive.  Ho*s  such  a  tremendously  lovable  old  fel- 
low that  we're  all  specially  careful  abont  him ;" 
and  Algy's  hand  went  round  to  the  back  of  Ca- 
terham's  sofa  and  his  eyes  glistened  as  before. 

"Of  course,"  said  Lady  Beauport,  still  in 
her  hard,  dry  voice.  "With  care  every  thing 
may  be  done.  There's  Alice  Wentworth,  Lady 
Bronghton's  grand-daughter,  was  sent  away  in 
the  autumn  to  Torquay,  and  they  all  declared 
she  could  not  live.  And  I  saw  her  last  night 
at  the  French  embassy,  well  and  strong,  and 
dancing  away  as  hard  as  any  girl  in  the  room. 
It's  a  great  pity  yon  conldn't  have  gone  to  the 
embassy  last  night,  Arthur ;  yon'd  have  enjoyed 
it  very  much." 

"Do  you  think  so,  mother?"  said  Caterham, 
with  a  sad  smile.  "I  scarcely  think  it  would 
have  amused  me,  or  that  they  would  have  cared 
much  to  have  me  there." 

"Oh,  I  don't  know;  the  Duchess  de  St.  La- 
zare  asked  after  yon  very  kindly,  and  so  did 
the  Viscomte,  who  is—"  And  Lady  Beanport 
stopped  short. 

"Yes,  I  know — ^who  is  a  cripple  also,"  said 
Caterham,  quietly.  "But  he  is  only  lame;  he 
can  get  about  by  himself.  But  if  I  had  gone  I 
should  have  wanted  Algy  here  to  carry  me  on 
his  back." 

"  Gad,  dear  old  boy,  if  carrying  yon  on  my 
back  would  do  yon  any  good,  or  help  yon  to  get 
about  to  any  place  yon  wanted  to  go  to,  I'd  do 
it  fast  enough ;  give  yon  a  regular  Derby  canter 
over  any  course  you  like  to  name."- 

"I  know  yon  would,  AJgy,  old  friend.  Yon 
tee  every  one  is  very  kind,  and  I  am  doing  very 
well  indeed,  though  I'm  scarcely  in  condition  for 
a  ball  at  the  French  embassy.  By-the-way,  mo- 
ther, did  yon  not  want  to  speal^  to  Barford  about 
something?" 

**I  did,  indeed,"  said  Lady  Beauport.  "I 
have  heard  just  now,  Mr.  Barford,  that  old  Mr. 
Ampthill  died  last  night?" 

**  Perfectly  true.  Lady  Beauport.  I  myself 
had  the  same  information." 

"  Bat  yon  heard  nothing  farther  ?" 


"Nothing  at  all,  except  that  the  poor  old  gen- 
tleman, after  a  curious  eccentric  life,  made  a 
quiet  commonplace  end,  dying  peacefully  and 
happily." 

"Yes,  yes;  but  you  heard  nothing  about  the 
way  in  which  his  property  is  left,  I  suppose?" 

"  Not  one  syllable.  He  was  very  wealthy,  was 
he  not?" 

"  My  hnsband  says  that  the  Boxwood  property 
was  worth  from  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  a  year ; 
but  I  imagine  this  is  rather  an  under-estimate. 
I  wonder  whether  there  is  any  chance  for — ^what 
I  talked  to  you  about  the  other  day." 

"  Impossible  to  say,  dear  Lady  Beauport,"  saM 
Algy,  with  an  awkward  glance  at  Caterham, 
which  Lady  Beauport  observed. 

"Oh,  yon  needn't  mind  Caterham  one  bit, 
Mr.  Barford.  Any  thing  which  would  do  good 
to  poor  Lionel  I'm  sure  you'd  be  glad  of,  wouldn't 
you,  Arthur?" 

"Any  thing  that  would  do  him  good,  yes."      ' 

"Of  course;  and  to  be  Mr.  Ampthill's  heir 
would  do  him  a  great  deal  of  good.  It  is  that 
Mr.  Barford  and  I  are  discussing.  Mr.  Barford 
was  good  enough  to  speak  to  me  some  time  ago, 
when  it  was  first  expected  that  Mr.  Ampthill's 
illness  would  prove  dangerous,  and  to  suggest 
that,  as  poor  Lionel  had  always  been  a  favorite 
with  the  old  gentleman,  something  might  be  done 
for  him,  perhaps,  there  being  so  few  relations. 
I  spoke  to  your  father,  who  called  two  or  three 
times  in  Curzon  Street,  and  always  found  Mr. 
Ampthill  very  civil  and  polite,  but  he  never  men- 
tioned Lionel's  name." 

"That  did  not  look  particularly  satisfactory, 
did  it?"  asked  Algy. 

"Well,  it  would  have  looked  bad  in  any  one 
else ;  but  with  such  an  extremely  eccentric  per- 
son as  Mr.  Ampthill  I  really  can  not  say  I  think 
so.  He  was^ust  one  of  those  oddities  who  would 
carefully  refrain  from  mentioning  the  person 
about  whom  their  thoughts  were  most  occupied. 
I  can  not  talk  to  your  father  about  this  matter, 
Arthur ;  he  is  so  dreadfully  set  against  poor  Li- 
onel, that  he  will  not  listen  to  a  word.  But  I 
need  not  tell  you,  Mr.  Barford,  I  myself  am  hor- 
ribly anxious." 

Perfectly  appreciating  Lord  Beauport's  anger ; 
conscious  that  it  was  fully  shared  by  Caterham ; 
with  tender  recollections  of  Lionel,  whom  he  had 
known  from  childhood;  and  with  a  desire  to 
say  something  pleasant  to  Lady  Beauport,  all 
Algy  Barford  could  ejaculate  was,  "  Qf  course, 
of  course." 

"I  hear  that  old  Mr.  Trivett  the  lawyer  was 
with  him  two  or  three  times  about  a  month  ago, 
which  looks  as  if  he  had  been  making  his  will. 
I  met  Mr.  Trivett  at  the  Dunsinanes  in  the  au- 
tumn, and  at  Beauport's  request  was  civil  to  him. 
I  would  not  mind  asking  him  to  dine  here  one  day 
this  week  if  I  thought  it  would  be  of  any  use." 

Caterham  looked  very  grave ;  but  Algy  Bar- 
ford gave  a  great  laugh,  and  seemed  immensely 
amuMd.  *  *  How  do  you  mean  '  of  any  use, '  Lady 
Beauport?  Yon  don't  think  you  would  get  any 
information  out  of  old  Trivett,  do  you  ?  He's  the 
deadest  hand  at  a  secret  in  the  world.  He  nev- 
er lets  out  any  thing.  If  yon  ask  him  what  it  is 
o'clock,  yon  have  to  dig  the  information  out  of 
him  with  a  ripping-chisel.  Oh  no ;  it's  not  the 
smallest  use  t^ing  to  learn  any  thing  from  Mr. 
Trivett."  ^  , 
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'*l8  there,  then,  no  means  of  finding  out  what 
the  will  contains?*' 

"  No,  mother,"  interrnpted  Caterham ;  "  none 
at  all.  You  must  wait  until  the  will  is  read  after 
the  funeral ;  or  perhaps  till  yon  see  a  r^tum€  of 
it  in  the  illustrated  papers." 

"  You  are  very  odd,  Arthur,"  said  Lady  Bean- 
port ;  '*  really  sometimes  you  w6uld  seem  to  hare 
forgotten  the  usages  of  society.  I  appeal  to  yon, 
Mr.  Barford.  Is  what  Lord  Caterham  says  cor- 
rect  ?  Is  there  no  other  way  of  learning  what  I 
want  to  know  ?*' 

"Dear  Lady  Beanport,  I  fear  there  is  none.*' 
"  Very  well,  then ;  I  must  he  patient  and  wait 
But  there's  no  harm  in  speculating  how  the  mon- 
ey could  he  lefl.  Who  did  Mr.  Ampthill  know 
now  ?  There  was  Mrs.  Macraw,  widow  of  a  dis- 
senting minister,  who  used  to  read  to.  him ;  and 
there  was  his  physician.  Sir  Charles  Dumfunk : 
I  shouldn't  wonder  if  he  had  a  legacy." 

*'  And  there  was  Algernon  Barford,  commonly 
known  as  the  Honorable  Algernon  Barford,  who 
used  to  dine  with  the  old  gentleman  half  a  dozen 
times  every  season,  and  who  had  the  honor  of. 
being  called  a  very  good  fellow  by  him." 

<'  Oh,  Algy,  I  hope  he  has  left  you  his  for- 
tune," said  Caterham,  warmly.  **  There's  no  one 
in  the  world  would  spend  it  to  better  purpose." 

**  Well,"  said  Lady  Beanport,  '<!  will  leave 
yon  now.  I  know  I  may  depend  upon  you,  Mr. 
Barford,  to  give  me  the  Yery  first  news  on  this 
important  subject." 

Algy  Barforid  bowed,  rose,  and  opened  the  door 
to  let  Lady  Beauport  pass  out.  As  she  walked 
by  him  she  gave  him  a  look  which  made  him 
follow  her  and  close  the  door  behind  him. 

**  I  didn't  like  to  say  any  thing  before  Cater- 
ham," she  said,  ''who  is,  you  know,  very  odd 
and  queer,  and  seems  to  have  taken  quite  a  sin- 
gular view  of  poor  Lionel's  conduct.  But  the 
fact  is,  that,  after  the  last  time  yon  spoke  to  me, 
I — I  thought  it  best  to  write  to  Lionel,  to  tell 
him  that — "    And  she  hesitated. 

*'To  tell  him  what,  Lady  Beauport?"  asked 
Algy,  resolutely  determinea  not  to  help  her  in 
the  least. 

**  To  tell  him  to  come  back  to  us — to  me — ^to 
his  mother !"  said  Lady  Beauport,  with  a  sudden 
access  of  passion.  ''I  can  not  live  any  longer 
without  my  darling  son !  I  have  told  Beanport 
this.  What  does  it  signify  that  he  has  been  un- 
fortunate— wicked  if  you  will !  How  many  oth- 
ers have  been  the  same!  And  our  influence 
could  get  him  something  somewhere,  even  if  this 
inheritance  should  not  be  his.  Oh,  my  God  I  only 
to  see  him  again  I  My  darling  tS^y!  my  own 
darlings  handsome  boy  I" 

Ah,  how  many  years  since  Gertrude,  Countess 
of  Beanport,  had  allowed  real,  natural,  hot, 
blinding  tears  to  course  down  her  cheeks !  The 
society  people,  who  only  knew  her  as  the  calm- 
est, most  collected,  most  imperious  woman  among 
them,  wonld  hardly  recognize  this  palpitating 
frame,  those  tear-blurred  features.  The  sight 
completely  finishes  Algy  Barford,  already  very 
much  upset  by  the  news  which  Lady  Beauport 
has  communicated,  and  he  can  only  proffer  a 
seat,  and  suggest  that  he-should  fetch  a  glass 
of  sherry.  Lady  Beauport,  her  burst  of  passion 
over,  recovers  all  her  usual  dignity,  presses  Algy's 
hand,  lays  her  finger  on  her  lip  to  enjoin  silence, 
and  sails  along  as  unbending  as  before.    Algy 


Barford,  still  daced  by  the  tidings  he  has  heard, 
goes  back  to  Caterham's  room,  to  find  his  friend 
lying  with  his  eyes  half-closed,  meditating  over 
the  recent  discussion.  Caterham  scarcely  seemed 
to  have  noticed  Algy's  absence ;  for  h&  said,  as 
if  in  continuance  of  the  conversation:  ''And 
do  you  think  this  money  will  come  to  Lionel. 
Algy?" 

"  I  can  scarcely  tell,  dear  old  boy.  It's  on 
the  cards,  but  the  betting  is  heavily  against  iL 
Howeyer,  we  shall  know  in  a  veiy  few  days." 

In  a  yeiy  few  days  they  did  know.  The  fa- 
neral,  to  which  Earl  Beanport  and  Algy  Barford 
were  invited,  and  which  they  attended,  was  over, 
and  Mr.  Trivett  had  requested  them  to  return 
with  him  in  the  mourning-coach  to  Cnrxon 
Street.  There,  in  the  joUy  little  dining-room 
which  had  so  often  enshrined  the  hospitality  of 
the  quaint,  eccentric,  wartn-hearted  old  gentle- 
man whose  earthly  remains  they  had  left  behind 
them  at  Eensal  Green,  after  some  cake  and  wine, 
old  Mr.  Trivett  took  from  a  blue  bag  which  had 
been  left  there  for  him  by  his  clerk  the  will  of 
the  deceased,  and  putting  on  his  blue  steel  spec- 
tacles commenced  reading  it  aloud.  The  exec- 
utors appointed  were  George  Earl  Beauport  and 
Algernon  Barford,  and  to  each  of  them  was  be- 
queathed a  legacy  of  a  thousand  pounds.  To 
Algernon  Barford,  "a  good  fellow,  who,  I  know, 
will  spend  it  like  a  gentleman,"  was  also  left  a 
thousand  pounds.  There  were  legacies  of  five 
hundred  pounds  each  "to  John  Saunders,  my 
faithful  yalet,  and  to  Rebecca,  his  wife,  my  cook 
and  housekeeper."  There  was  a  legacy  of  one 
hupdred  pounds  to  the  librarian  of  the  Minerva 
Club,  "  to  whom  I  have  given  much  trouble." 
The  library  of  books,  the  statues,  pictures,  and 
curios  were  bequeathed  to  "  my  cousin  Aithur,  - 
Viscount  Caterham,  the  only  member  of  my  fam- 
ily who  can  i4>preciate  them;"  and  "the  entire 
residue  of  my  fortune,  my  estate  at  Boxwood, 
money  standing  in  the  funds  and  other  securi- 
ties, plate,  wines,  carriages,  horses,  and  all  my 
property,  to  Anna,  only  daughter  of  my  second 
cousin,  the  late  Ralph  Ampthill  Maurice,  Esq., 
formerly  of  the  Priory,  Willesden,  whom  I  name 
my  residuary  legatee." 


CHAPTER  X. 

LADT  BBAUFOBT'S   FLOT. 

Yes  ;  little  -Annie  Maurice,  Lady  Beanport's 
companion,  was  the  heiress  of  the  rich  anid  ec- 
centric Mr.  Ampthill,  so  long  known  in  society. 
The  fact  was  a  grand  thing  for  the  paragraph- 
mongers  and  the  dinerB4>ut,  all  of  whom  Stori- 
ed it  in  every  possible  way,  and  told  the  most 
inconceivable  lies  about  it.  That  Annie  was 
Mr.  Ampthill's  natural  daughter,  and  had  been 
left  on  a  door-step,  and  was  adopted  by  Lady 
Beanport,  who  had  found  her  in  an  orphan-asy- 
lum ;  that  Mr.  Ampthill  had  suddenly  determ- 
ined upon  leaving  all  his  property  to  the  first 
person  he  might  meet  on  a  certain  day,  and  that 
Annie  Maurice  was  the  fortunate  indiyidnal; 
that  the  will  had  been  made  purposely  to  niite 
Lady  Beauport,  with  whom  Mr.  Ampthill,  when 
a  young  man,  had  been  madly  in  love — all  these 
rumors  went  the  round  of  the-gossip-oolnmns  of 
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the  jonrnalfl  and  of  Society's  dinner-parties. 
Other  stories  there  were,  perhaps  a  little  nearer 
to  trath,  which  explained  that  it  was  not  until 
after  Lionel  Brakespere's  last  escapade  he  had 
been  disinherited ;  indeed,  that  •  Parkinson  of 
ThaTies  Inn  and  Scadgcrs  of  Berners  Street  had 
looked  upon  his  inheritance  as  such  a  certainty 
that  they  had  made  considerable  advances  on 
the  strength  of  it,  and  would  be  heavily  hit; 
while  a  rumor  traceable  tp  the  old  gentleman's 
housekeeper,  stated  that  Annie  Maurice  was  the 
only  onQ  of  Mr.  AmpthiU's  connections  who  had 
never  fawned  on  him,  flattered  him,  or  in  any 
way  intrigued  for  his  favor. 

Be  this  as  it  might,  the  fact  remained  that 
Annie  was  now  the  possessor  of  a  large  fortune, 
and  consequently  a  person  of  great  importance 
to  all  her  friends  and  acquaintance — a  limited 
number,  but  quite  sufficient  to  discuss  her  rise 
in  life  with  every  kind  of  asperity.    They  won- 
dered how  she  would  bear  it ;  whether  she  would 
g've  herself  airs ;  how  soon  and  to  what  mem- 
T  of  the  peerage  she  would  be  married.     How 
did  she  bear  it  ?    When  Lord  Beauport  sent  for 
her  to  his  study,  after  Mr.  AmpthiU's  funeral,  and 
told  her  what  he  had  heard,  she  burst  into  tears ; 
which  was  weak,  but  not  unnatural    Then,  with 
her  usual  straightforward  common-sense,  she  set 
about  forming  her  plans.     She  had  never  seen 
her  benefactor,  so  that  even  Mrs.  Grundy  herself 
could  scarcely  have  called  on  Annie  to  affect 
sorrow  for  his  loss;  and  indeed  remarks  were 
made  bv  Mr.  Ampthill*s  old  butler  and  house- 
keeper (who,  being  provided  with  mourning  out 
of  the  estate,  were  as  black  and  as  shiny  as  a 
couple  of  old  rooks)  about  the  very  mitigated 
grief  which  Annie  chose  to  exhibit  in  her  attire. 
Then  as  to  her  mode  of  life.     For  the  present, 
at  least,  she  determined  to  make  no  change  in  it. 
She  said  so  at  once  to  Lord  Beauport,  expressing 
an  earnest  hope  that  she  should  be  allowed  to 
remain  under  his  roof,  where  she  had  been  so 
happy,  until  she  had  settled  how  and  where  she 
should  live ;  and  Lord  Beauport  replied  that  it 
would  give  him — and  he  was  sure  he  might  speak 
for  Lady  Beauport — the  greatest  pleasure  to  have 
Miss  Maurice  with  them .    He  bro ught  a  message 
to  that  effect  from  Lady  Beauport,  who  had  one 
of  her  dreadful  neuralgic  attacks,  and  could  see 
no  one,  but  who  sent  her  kind  love  to  Miss  Mau- 
rice, and  her  heartiest  congratulations,  and  hope 
that  Miss  Maurice  would  remain  with  them  as 
long  as  she  pleased.    The  servants  of  the  house, 
who  heard  of  the  good  fortune  of  '*  the  young 
lady,*'  rejoiced  greatly  at  it,  and  suggested  that 
miss  would  go  hout  of  this  at  once,  and  leave  my 
lady  to  grnmp  about  in  that  hold  carriage  by  her- 
self.   They  were  greatly  astonished,  therefore, 
the  next  morning  to  find  Annie  seated  at  the 
nine  o'clock  breakfast-table,    preparing  Lady 
Beanport's  chocolate,  and  dressed  just  as  usual. 
They  had  expected  that  the  first  sign  of  her  in- 
dependence would  be  lying  in  bed  till  noon,  and 
then  appearing  in  a  gorgeous  wrapper,  such  as 
the  ladies  in  the  penny  romances  always  wore  in 
the  mornings;  and  they  could  only  account  for 
her  conduct  b^  supposing  that  she  had  to  give  a 
month's  warning  and  must  work  out  her  time. 
Lady  Beauport  herself  was  astonished  when,  the 
necessity  for  the  neuralgic  attack  being  over,  she 
found  Annie  coming  to  ask  her,  as  usual,  what 
letters  she  required  written,  and  whether  she 


should  pay  any  calls  for  her  ladyship.  Lady 
Beauport  delicately  remonstrated ;  but  Annie  de- 
clared that  she  would  infinitely  prefer  doing  ex- 
actly as  she  had  been  accustomed  to  so  long  as 
she  should  remain  in  the  house. 

So  long  as  she  should  remain  in  the  house ! 
That  was  exactly  the  point  on  which  Lady  Beau- 
port was  filled  with  hope  and  dread.  Her  lady- 
ship had  been  cruelly  oisappointed  in  Mr.  Ampt- 
hill's  will.  She  had  suffered  herself  to  hope 
against  hope,  and  to  shut  her  eyes  to  all  unfa- 
vorable symptoms.  The  old  gentleman  had  tak- 
en so  much  notice  of  Lionel  when  a  boy,  had 
spoken  so  warmlv  of  him,  had  made  so  much  of 
him,  that  he  could  not  fail  to  make  him  his  heir. 
In  vain  had  Lord  Beauport  spoken  to  her  more 
plainly  than  was  his  wont,  pointing  out  that  Li- 
onel's was  no  venial  crime ;  that  Mr.  Ampthill 
probably  had  heard  of  it,  inasmuch  as  he  never 
afterward  mentioned  the  young  man's  name ; 
that  however  his  son*s  position  might  be  rein- 
stated before  the  world  the  act  cocJd  never  be 
forgotten.  In  vain  Algy  Barford  shook  his  head, 
and  Caterham  preserved  a  gloomy  silence  worse 
than  any  speech.  Lady  Beauport's  hopes  did  not 
desert  her  until  she  heard  the  actual  and  final 
announcement.  Almost  simultaneously  with  this 
came  Lord  Beauport  with  Annie's  request  that 
she  should  be  permitted  to  continue  an  inmate 
of  the  house ;  and  immediately  Lady  Beauport 
conceived  and  struck  out  a  new  plan  of  action. 
The  heritage  was  lost  to  Lionel ;  but  the  heirdss 
was  Annie  Maurice,  a  girl  domiciled  with  them, 
clinging  to  them  ;  unlikely,  at  least  for  the  few 
ensuing  months,  to  go  into  the  world,  to  give 
the  least  chance  to  any  designing  fortune-hunter. 
And  Lionel  was  coming  home  I  His  mother  was 
certain  that  the  letter  which  she  had  written  to 
him  on  the  first  news  of  Mr.  Ampthill's  illness 
would  induce  him,  already  sick  of  exile,  to  start 
for  England.  He  would  arrive  soon,  and  then 
the  season  would  be  over ;  they  would  all  go  aw^y 
to  Homershams,  or  one  of  Beauport's  places; 
they  would  not  have  any  company  for  some  time, 
and  Lionel  would  be  thrown  into  Annie  Mau- 
rice's society ;  and  it  would  be  hard  if  he,  with 
his  handsome  face,  his  fascinating  manners,  and 
his  experience  of  women  and  the  world,  were  not 
able  to  make  an  easy  conquest  of  this  simple,  quiet 
young  girl,  and  thus  to  secure  the  fortune  which 
his  mother  bad  originally  expected  for  him. 

Such  was  Lady  Beauport's  day-dream  now, 
and  to  its  realization  she  gave  up  every  thought, 
in  reference  to  it  she  planned  every  action.  It 
has  already  been  stated  that  she  had  always  treat- 
ed Annie  with  respect,  and  even  with  regard :  so 
that  the  idea  of  patronage,  the  notion  of  behav- 
ing to  her  companion  in  any  thing  but  the  spirit 
of  a  lady,  had  never  entered  her  mind.  But  now 
there  was  an  amount  of  affectionate  interest  min- 
gled with  her  regard  which  Annie  could  not  fail 
to  perceive  and  to  be  gratified  with.  All  was 
done  in  the  most  delicate  manner.  Lady  Beau- 
port never  forgot  the  lady  in  the  intrigante;  her 
advances  were  of  the  subtlest  kind ;  her  hints 
were  given  and  allusions  were  made  in  the  most 
guarded  manner.  She  accepted  Annie's  assist- 
ance as  her  amanuensis,  and  she  left  to  her  die 
usual  colloquies  on  domestic  matters  with  the 
housekeeper,  because  she  saw  that  Annie  wished 
it  to  be  so ;  and  she  still  drove  out  with  her  in 
the  carriage,  only  insisting  that  Annier  should 
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sit  by  her  side  instead  of  opposite  on  the  back- 
seat. And  instead  of  the  dignified  silence  of  the 
emplojer,  only  speaking  when  requiring  an  an- 
swer, Lady  Beauport  would  keep  up  a  perpetual 
conversation,  constantly  recurring  to  the  satis- 
faction it  gave  her  to  have  Annie  still  with  her. 
*^1  declare  I  don't  know  what  I  should  have 
done  if  yon  had  left  me,  Annie !"  she  would  say. 
'*  Vm  sure  it  was  the  mere  thought  of  having  to 
be  left  by  myself,  or  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
somebody  who  knew  nothing  about  me,  that 
gave  me  that  last  frightful  attack  of  neuralgia. 
You  see  I  am  an  old  woman  now ;  and  though 
the  Carringtons  are  proverbially  strong  and  long- 
lived,  yet  I  have  lost  all  my  elasticity  of  spirit, 
and  feel  I  could  not  shape  myself  to  any  person's 
way  now.  And  poor  Caterham  too !  I  can  not 
think  how  he  would  ever  get  on  without  you. 
You  seem  now  to  be  an  essential  part  of  his  life. 
Poor  Caterham !  Ah,  how  I  wish  you  had  seen 
my  other  son,  my  boy  Lionel !  Snch  a  splendid 
fellow ;  so  handsome !  Ah,  Lord  Beauport  was 
dreadfully  severe  on  him,  poor  fellow !  that  night 
— you  recollect,  when  he  had  you  and  Caterham 
in  to  tell  you  about  poor  Lionel ;  as  though  young 
men  would  not  be  always  young  men.  Poor  Li- 
onel !'*  Poor  Lionel !  that  was  the  text  of  Lady 
Bcauport's  discourse  whenever  she  addressed  her- 
self to  Annie  Maurice. 

It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  Annie's  change 
of  fortune  had  not  a  great  effect  upon  Lord  Ca- 
terham. When  he  first  heard  of  it — from  Algy 
Barford,  who  came  direct  to  him  from  the  read- 
ing of  the  will — he  rejoiced  that  at  least  her  fu- 
ture was  secure ;  that,  come  what  might  to  him 
or  his  parents,  there  would  be  a  provision  for 
her;  that  no  chance  of  her  being  reduced  to 
want,  or  of  her  having  to  consult  the  prejudices 
of  other  people,  and  to  perform  a  kind  of  genteel 
servitude  with  any  who  could  not  appreciate  her 
worth  could  now  arise.  But  with  this  feeling 
another  soon  mingled.  Up  to  that  time  she 
had  been  all  in  all  to  him — to  him ;  simply  be- 
cause to  the  outside  world  she  was  nobody,  mere- 
ly Lady  Beauport's  companion,  about  whom  none 
troubled  themselves ;  now  she  was  Miss  Maurice 
the  heiress,  and  in  a  very  different  position. 
They  could  not  hope  to  keep  her  to  themselves ; 
they  could  not  hope  to  keep  her  free  from  the 
crowd  of  mercenary  adorers  always  looking  out 
for  eveiy  woman  with  money  whom  they  might 
devour.  In  her  own  com mon-sense  hiy  her  stron- 
gest safeguard ;  and  that,  although  reliable  on 
all  ordinary  occasions,  had  never  been  exposed 
to  so  severe  a  trial  as  flattery  and  success.  Were 
not  the  schemers  already  plotting?  even  within 
the  citadel  was  there  not  a  traitor?  Algy  Bar- 
ford  had  kept  his  trust,  and  had  not  betrayed 
one  word  of  what  Lady  Beauport  had  told  him ; 
but  from  stray  expressions  dropped  now  and 
again,  and  from  the  general  tenor  of  his  mo- 
ther's behavior.  Lord  Caterham  saw  plainly  what 
she  was  endeavoring  to  bring  about.  On  that 
subject  his  mind  was  made  up.  He  had  such 
thorough  confidence  in  Annie's  goodness,  in  her 
power  of  discrimination  between  right  and  wrong, 
that  he  felt  certain  that  she  could  never  bring 
herself  to  love  his  brother  Lionel,  however  hand- 
some his  face,  however  specious  his  manner;  but 
if,  woman-like,  she  should  give  way  and  follow 
her  inclination  rather  than  her  reason,  then  he 
determined  to  talk  to  her  plainly  and  openly, 


and  to  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to  prevent  the 
result  on  which  his  mother  had  set  her  heart. 

There  was  not  a  scrap  of  selfishness  in  all  this^ 
However  deeply  Arthur  Caterham  loved  Annie 
Maurice,  the  hope  of  making  her  his  had  never 
for  an  instant  arisen  in  his  breast.  He  knew 
too  well  that  a  mysterious  decree  of  Providence 
had  shut  him  out  from  the  roll  of  those  who  are 
loved  by  woman,  save  in  pity  or  sympathy ;  and 
it  was  with  a  feeling  of  relief  rather  than  regret 
that  of  late — within  the  last  few  months — he  had 
felt  an  inward  presentiment  that  his  commerce 
with  Life  was  almost  at  an  end,  that  his  connec- 
tion with  that  Vanity  Fair,  through  which  he 
had  been  wheeled  as  a  spectator,  but  in  the  oc- 
cupation or  amusement  of  which  he  had  never 
participated,  was  about  to  cease.  He  loved  her 
so  dearly  that  the  thought  of  her  future  was  al- 
ways before  him  and  caused  him  infinite  anxiety. 
Worst  of  all,  there  was  no  one  of  whom  he  could 
make  a  confidant  among  his  acquaintance.  Algy 
Barford  would  do  any  thing ;  but  he  was  a  bach- 
elor, which  would  incapacitate  him,  and  by  far 
too  easy-going,  troubie-hating,  and  uniqipress- 
ive.  Who  else  was  there  ?  Ah,  a  good  thought ! 
— that  man  Ludlow,  the  artist;  an  old  friend  of 
Annie's,  for  whom  she  had  so  great  a  regard. 
He  was  not  particularly  strong-minded  out  of 
his  profession^  but  his  devotion  to  his  child- 
friend  was  undoubted;  and  besides,  he  was  a 
man  of  education  and  common-sense,  rising,  too^ 
to  a  position  which  would  insure  his  being  heard. 
He  would  talk  with  Ludlow  about  Annie's  fu- 
ture ;  so  he  wrote  off  to  Greoffrey  by  the  next 
post,  begging  him  to  come  and  see  him  as  soon 
as  possible.  Yes,  he  could  look  at  it  all  quite 
steadily  now.  Heaven  knows,  life  to  him  had 
been  no  such  happiness  as  to  make  its  surrender 
painful  or  difficult.  It  was  only  as  he  neared 
his  journey's  end,  he  thought,  that  anv  light  had 
been  shed  upon  his  path,  and  when  that  should 
be  extinguished  he  would  have  no  heart  to  go 
further.  No :  let  the  end  come,  as  he  knew  it 
was  coming,  swiftly  and  surely;  only  let  him 
think  that  her  future  was  secured,  ana  he  could 
die  more  than  contented — Chappy. 

Her  future  secured !  ah,  that  he  should  not 
live  te  see!  It  could  not^  must  not  be  by  a 
marriage  with  Lionel.  His  mother  had  never 
broached  that  subject  openly  to  him,  and  there- 
fore he  had  hitherto  felt  a  delicacy  in  alluding 
to  it  in  conversation  with  her ;  but  he  would  be- 
fore— ^well,  he  would  in  time.  Not  that  ho  had 
much  fear  of  Annie's  succumbing  to  his  broth- 
er's fascinations ;  he  rated  her  too  highly  for  that. 
It  was  not — ^and  he  took  up  a  photographic  album 
which  lay  on  his  table  as  the  idea  passed  through 
his  mind — it  was  not  that  careless,  reckless  ex- 
pression, that  easy,  insolent  pose,  which  would 
have  any  effect  on  Annie  Maurice's  mental  con- 
stitution. Those  who  imagine  that  women  are 
enslaved  through  their  eyes — true  women — wo- 
men worth  Winning  at  least — are  horribly  mis- 
taken, he  thought,  and —  And  then  at  that  in- 
stant he  turned  the  page  and  came  upon  a  pbo- ' 
tograph  of  himself,  in  which  the  artist  had  done 
his  best  so  far  as  arrangement  went,  but  which 
was  so  fatally  truthful  in  its  display  of  his  deform- 
ity that  Lonl  Caterham  closed  the  book  with  a 
shudder  and  sunk  back  on  his  couch. 

His  painful  reverie  was  broken  by  the  entrance 
of  Stevens,  who  announced  tb^t  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
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Ladlow  were  waiting  to  see  his  master.  Cater- 
ham,  who  was  unprepared  fbr  a  visit  from  Mrs. 
Lndlow,  gave  orders  that  thej  should  be  at  once 
admitted.  Mrs.  Ludlow  came  in  leaning  on  her 
husband's  arm,  and  looking  so  pale  and  inter- 
esting that  Caterham  at  .once  recollected  the 
event  he  had  seen  announced  in  the  Ttmes,  and 
began  to  apologize.  * 

'<My  dear  Mrs.  Ludlow,  what  a  horrible 
wretch  I  am  to  have  asked  ^rour  husband  to 
come  and  see  me,  when  of  course  he  was  fully 
occupied  at  home  attending  to  you  and  the 
baby!"  Then  they  both  laughed;  and  Geoff 
said: 

*'  This  is  her  first  day  out,  Lord  Caterham ; 
but  I  had  promised  to  take  her  for  a  drive ;  apd 
as  yon  wanted  to  see  me  I  thought  that — " 

*<  That  the  air  of  St.  Barnabas  Square,  the 
fresh  breezes  from  the  Thames,  and  the  cheerful 
noise  of  the  embankment-people  would  be  about 
the  best  thing  for  an  invalid,  eh?*' 

*'  Well— scarcely !  but  that  as  it  was  only  stat- 
ed that  my  wife  should  go  for  a  quiet  drive,  I, 
who  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  opportunity 
for  such  things,  might  utilize  the  occasion  by  com- 
plying with  the  request  of  a  gentleman  who  has 
proved  himself  deserving  of  my  respect." 

"  A  hit !  a  very  palpable  hit,  Mr.  Ludlow  IV 
said  Caterham.  ''  I  bow,  and<*~as  the  common 
phrase  goes — am  sorry  I  spoke.  But  we  must 
not  talk  business  when  you  have  brought  Mrs. 
Ludlow  out  for  amusement." 

**  Oh,  pray  don't  think  of  me.  Lord  Cater- 
ham," said  Margaret ;  **  I  can  always  amuse  my- 
self." 

"Oh,  of  course ;  the  mere  recollection  of  baby 
would  keep  yon  sufficiently  employed — at  least, 
so  you  would  have  us  believe.  But  I'm  an  old 
bachelor,  and  discredit  such  things.  So  there's 
a  book  of  photographs  for  you  to  amuse  yourself 
with  while  we  talk.  Now,  Mr.  Ludlow,  for  our 
conversation.  Since  we  met,  your  old  friend 
Annie  Maurice  has  inherited  a  vpry  large  prop- 
erty." 

"  So  I  have  heard  to  my  great  surprise  and 
delight  But  I  live  so  much  out  of  the  world 
that  I  scarcely  knew  whether  it  was  true,  and 
liad  determined  to  ask  yon  the  first  time  I  should 
see  you." 

<*  Oh,  it's  thoroughly  true.  She  is  the  heir- 
ess of  old  Mr.  Ampthill,  who  was  a  second-cousin 
of  her  father's.  But  it  was  about  her  future  ca- 
reer, as  heiress  of  all  this  property,  that  I  wanted 
to  speak  to  yon,  you  see.  I  beg  your  pardon, 
Mrs.  Ludlow)  what  did  yon  say  ?" 

Her  face  was  dead  white,  her  lips  trembled, 
and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  she  said  any  thing 
at  all ;  but  she  did  gasp  out,  "  Who  is  this?" 

'*  That,"  said  Lord  Caterham,  bending  over 
the  book ;  "  oh,  that  is  the  pi^rtrait  of  my  youn- 
ger brother,  Lionel  Brakespere ;  he — "  but  Ca- 
terham stopped  short  in  his  explanation,  for  Mrs. 
Ludlow  fell  backward  in  a  swoon. 

And  every  one  afterward  said  that  it  was  very 
thoughtless  of  her  to  take  such  a  long  drive  so 
soon  after  her  confinement. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

CONJECTUBBS. 


F 


Miss  Ma.ubicb  was  not  in  the  house  when 
Geoffrey  Ludlow  and  his  wife  made  that  visit  tu 
Lord  Caterham  which  had  so  plainly  manifcsttt^l 
Margaret's  imprudence  and  inexperience.  Thu 
housekeeper  and  one  of  the  house-maids  had 
come  to  the  assistance  of  the  gentleme^^  both 
equally  alarmed,  and  one  at  least  calculated  tu 
be,  of  all  men  living,  the  most  helpless  under  the 
circumstances.  Geoffrey  was  **  awfully  fright- 
ened," as  he  told  her  afterward,  when  Margaret 
fainted. 

"I  shall  never  forget  the  whiteness  of  your 
face,  my  darling,  and  the  dreadful  sealed  look 
of  your  eyelids.  I  thought  in  a  moment  that 
was  how  you  would  look  if  you  were  dead ;  and 
what  should  I  do  if  I  ever  had  to  see  that  sight !" 
This  loving  speech  Geofiiey  made  to  his  wife 
as  they  drove  homeward — she  pale,  silent,  and 
coldly  abstracted ;  he  full  of  tender  anxiety  for 
her  comfort  and  apprehension  for  her  health 
— sentiments  which  rendered  him,  to  say  the 
truth,  rather  a  trying  companion  in  a  carriage ; 
for  he  was  constantly  pulling  the  glasses  up  and 
down,  fixing  them  a  button-hole  higher  er  lower, 
rearranging  the  blinds,  and  giving  the  coachman 
contradictory  orders.  These  proceedings  were 
productive  of  no  apparent  annoyance  to  Marga- 
ret, who  lay  back  against  the  cushions  with  eyes 
open  and  moody,  and  her  underlip  caught  be- 
neath her  teeth.  She  maintained  unbroken  si- 
lence until  they  reached  home,  and  then  briefly 
telling  Geoffrey  that  she  was  going  to  her  room 
to  lie  down,  she  left  him. 

*' She's  not  strong,"  said  Geoffrey,  as  he  pro- 
ceeded to  disembarrass  himself  of  his  outdoor  at- 
tire, and  to  don  his  ^^working-clothes" — **  she's 
not  strong;  and  it's  very  odd  she's  not  more 
cheerful.  I  thought  the  child  would  have  made 
it  all  right ;  but  perhaps  it  will  when  she's  stron- 
ger." And  Geoff  sighed  as  he  went  to  his  work, 
and  sighed  again  once  or  twice  as  he  pursued  it. 
Meanwhile  Lord  Caterham  was  thinking  over 
the  startling  incident  which  had  just  occurred. 
He  was  an  observant  man  naturally,  and  the 
enforced  inaction  of  his  life  had  increased  this 
tendency ;  while  his  long  and  deep  experience 
of  physical  suffering  and  weakness  had  rendered 
him  acutely  alive  to  any  manifestations  of  a  sim- 
ilar kind  in  other  people.  Mrs.  Ludlow's  faint- 
ing-fit puzzled  him.  She  had  been  looking  so 
remarkably  well  when  she  came  in ;  there  had 
been  nothing  feverish,  nothing  suggestive  of  fic- 
titious strength  or  over-exertion  in  her  appear- 
ance ;  no  feebleness  in  her  manner  or  languor  in 
the  tone  of  her  voice.  The  suddenness  and  com- 
pleteness of  the  swoon  were  strange — were  so 
much  beyond  the  ordinary  faintness  which  a 
drive  undertaken  a  little  too  soon  might  be  sup- 
posed to  produce — and  the  expression  of  Marga- 
ret's face,  when  she  had  recovered  her  conscious- 
ness, was  so  remarkable,  that  Lord  Caterham  . 
felt  instinctively  the  true  origin  of  her  illness  had 
not  been  that  assigned  to  it. 

*'  She  looked  half  a  dozen  years  older,"  he 
thought:  <*ahd  the  few  words  she  said  were 
spoken  as  if  she  were  in  a  dream.  I  must  bo 
more  mistaken  than  I  have  ever  been,  or  there 
is  something  veir  wrong  about  that  woman .  And 
what  a  gooi^felfow  he  is! — ^what  a  simple-heart- 
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cd,  blandering,  kind  fellow  I  How  wonderful  his 
blindness  is !  I  saw  in  a  moment  how  he  loved 
her,  how  utterly  uninterested  she  is  in  him  and 
his  affairs.  I  hope  there  mnj  be  nothing  worse 
than  lack  of  interest ;  but  I  am  afraid,  veiy  much 
afraid  for  Ludlow." 

And  then  Lord  Caterham*s  thoughts  wandered 
away  from  the  artist  and  his  beautiful  wife  to 
that  Oliver  subject  which  occupied  them  so  con- 
stantly, and  with  which  every  other  cogitation 
or  contemplation  contrived  to  mingle  itself  in 
an  unaccountable  manner,  on  which  he  did  not 
care  to  reason,  and  against  which  he  did  not  at- 
tempt to  strive.  What  did  it  matter  now  ?  He 
might  be  ever  so  much  engrossed,  and  no  effort 
at  self-control  or  self-conquest  would  be  called 
for ;  the  feelings  he  cherished  unchecked  could 
not  harm  any  one — could  not  harm  himself  now. 
There  was  great  relief,  great  peace  in  that  thought 
— no  strife  for  him  to  enter  on,  no  struggle  in 
which  his  suffering  body  and  weary  mind  must 
engage.  The  end  would  be  soon  with  him  now ; 
and  while  he  waited  for  it  he  might  love  this 
bright  young  girl  with  all  the  power  of  his  heart. 

So  Lord  Caterham  lay  quite  still  upon  the 
couch  on  which  they  had  placed  Margaret  when 
she  fainted,  and  thought  over  all  he  had  intended 
to  say  to  Geoffrey,  and  must  now  seek  another 
opportunity  of  saying,  and  turned  over  in  his 
mind  sundry  difficulties  which  he  began  to  fore- 
see in  the  way  of  his  cherished  plan,  and  which 
^vould  probably  arise  in  the  direction  of  Mrs. 
Ludlow.  Annie  and  Margaret  had  not  hitherto 
seen  much  of  each  other,  as  has  already  api^ear- 
cd;  and  there  was  something  ominous  in  the 
occun'ence  of  that  morning  which  troubled  Lord 
Caterham*s  mind  and  disturbed  his  preconcerted 
arrangements.  If  trouble — trouble  of  some  un- 
known kind,  but,  as  he  intuitively  felt,  of  a  seri- 
ous nature — were  hanging  over  Geoffrey  Lud- 
low's bead,  what  was  to  become  of  his  guardian- 
ship of  Annie  in  the  future — that  future  which 
Lord  Caterham  felc  was  drawing  so  near ;  that 
future  which  would  find  her  without  a  friend, 
and  would  leave  her  exposed  to  countless  flatter- 
ers ?  He  was  pondering  upon  these  things  when 
Annie  entered  the  room,  bright  and  blooming, 
after  her  drive  in  the  balmy  summer  air,  and 
carrying  a  gorgeous  bouquet  of  crimson  roses. 

She  was  followed  by  Stevens,  carrying  two  tall 
Venetian  glasses.  He  placed  them  on  a  table, 
and  then  withdrew. 

"  Look,  Arthur,"  said  Annie ;  "  we've  been  to 
Fulham,  and  I  got  these  fresh  cut,  all  for  your 
own  self,  at  the  nursery-gardens.  None  of  those 
horrid  formal  tied-up  bouquets  for  you,  or  for 
me  either,  with  the  buds  stuck  on  with  wires,  and 
nasty  fluffy  bits  of  cotton  sticking  to  the  leaves. 
I  went  round  with  the  man,  and'  made  him  cut 
each  rose  as  I  pointed  it  out;  and  they're  such 
beauties,  Arthur !  Here's  one  for  you  to  wear 
and  smell  and  spoil ;  but  the  others  I'm  going 
to  keep  fresh  for  ever  so  long."  . 

She  went  over  to  the  couch  and  gave  him  the 
rose,  a  rich  crimson  full-formed  flower,  gorgeous 
in  color,  and  exquisite  in  perfume.  He  took  it 
with  a  smile  and  held  it  in  his  hand. 

**Why  don't  you  put  it  in  your  button-hole, 
Lord -Caterham  ?"  said  Annie,  with  a  pretty  air 
of  pettishness  which  became  her  well. 

*»Why?"  said  Lord  Caterham.  "Do  you 
think  I  am  exactly  the  style  of  man  to  wear  po- 


sies and  breast-knots,  little  Annie  ?"    His  tone 
was  sad  through  its  playfulness. 

"Nonsense,  Arthur,"  she  began;  "you — " 
Then  she  looked  at  himj  and  slopped  suddenly, 
and  her  face  changed.  *^  Have  you  been  worse 
to-da^?  You  look  very  pale.  Have  yoii  been 
in  pain  ?    Did  you  want  me  ?" 

"No,  no,  my  child,"  said  Lord  Caterham; 
"I  am  just  as  usual.  Go  on  with  your  flowere, 
Annie— settle  them  up,  lest  they  fade.  They 
are  beautiful  indeed,  and  we'll  keep  them  as  long 
as  we  can." 

She  was  not  reassured,  and  she  still  stood  and 
gazed  earnestly  at  him. 

"  I  am  all  right,  Annie — ^I  am  indeed.  My 
head  is  even  easier  than  usual.  But  some  one 
has  been  ill,  if  I  haven't.  Your  friends  the  Lud- 
lows  were  here  to-day.  Did  no  one  tell  you  as 
you  came  in  ?" 

**  No,  I  did  not  se^  any  one ;  I  left  my  bonnet 
in  the  ante-room  and  came  straight  in  here.  I 
only  called  to  Stevens  to  bring  the  flower-glasses. 
Was  Mrs.  Ludlow  ill,  Arthur  ?  Did  she  come 
to  see  me  ?" 

'*!  don't  think  so— she  only  came,  I  think, 
because  I  wanted  to  see  Ludlow,  and  he  took 
advantage  of  the  circumstance  to  have  a  drive 
with  her.  Have  you  seen  her  since  the  child  was 
born?" 

"  No,  I  called,  but  only  to  inquire.  But  was 
she  ill?    What  happened?" 

''  Well,  she  was  i  11 — she  fainted.  Ludlow  an d 
I  were  just  beginning  to  talk,  and,  at  her  own 
request,  leaving  her  to  amuse  herself  with  the 
photographs  and  things  lying  about — and  she  had 
just  asked  me  some  trifling  question,  something 
about  Lionel's  portrait — ^whose  it  was,  I  think — 
when  she  suddenly  fainted.  I  don't  think  there 
could  be  a  more  complete  swoon;  she  really 
looked  as  though  she  were  dead." 

•'What  did  you  do?  Was  Geoffrey  fright- 
ened?" 

"Yes,  we  were  both  frightened.  Stevens 
came,  and  two* of  the  women.  Ludlow  was  ter- 
rified ;  but  she  soon  recovered,  and  she  would 
persist  in  going  home,  though  I  tried  to  per- 
suade her  to  wait  until  you  returned.  But  she 
would  not  listen  to  it,  and  went  away  with  Lud- 
low in  a  dreadful  state  of  mind ;  he  thinks  he 
made  her  take  the  drive  too  soon,  and  is  fright- 
fully penitent." 

**  Well,  but,  Arthur, "said  Annie,  seriously  and 
anxiously,  "I  suppose  he  did.  It  must  have 
been  that  which  knocked  her  up.  She  has  no 
mother  or  sister  with  her,  you  know,  to  tell  her 
about  these  things." 

"  My  dear  Annie,"  said  Lord  Caterham,  "  she 
has  a  doctor  and  a  nurse,  I  suppose ;  and  she 
has  common-sense,  and  knows  how  she  feels  her- 
self—does she  not^  She  looked  perfectly  well 
when  she  came  in,  and  handsomer  than  when  I 
saw  her  before— and  I  don't  believe  the  drive  had 
any  thing  to  do  with  the  fainting-fit" 

Miss  Maurice  looked  at  Lord  Caterham  in 
great  surprise.  His  manner  and  tone  were  seri- 
ous, and  her  feelings,  easily  roused  when  her  old 
friend  was  concerned,  were  excited  now  to  ap- 
prehension. She  left  off  arranging  the  roses ; 
she  dried  her  finger-tips  on  her  handkerchief, 
and  placing  a  chair  close  beside  Caterham 's 
couch,  she  sat  down  and  asked  him  anxiously  to 
explain  his  meaning.  r^  ^  ^^1^ 
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"  I  caa*t  do  that  rery  well,  Annie,**  he  said, 
*'  for  I  am  not  certain  of  what  it  is ;  but  of  this 
I  am  certain,  my  first  impression  of  Mrs.  Ludlow 
is  correct.  There  is  something  wrong  about 
her,  and  Ludlow  is  ignorant  of  it.  All  I  said 
to  you  that  day  is  more  fully  confirmed  in  my 
mind  now.  There  is  some  dark  secret  in  the 
past  of  her  life,  and  the  secret  in  the  present  is, 
tliat  she  liyes  in  that  past,  and  does  not  lore  her 
husband." 

''Poor  Geofi'rey !"  said  Annie,  in  whose  eyes 
tears  were  standing — ''poor  Geoffrey  I  and  how 
dearly  he  loves  her  !'* 

"  Yes,"  said  Lord  CaCerham,  "  that's  the  worst 
of  it ;  that,  and  his  nnsnspiciousness — ^he  does  not 
see  what  the  most  casual  visitor  to  their  house 
sees ;  he  does  not  perceive  the  weariness  of  spirit 
that  is  the  first  thing,  next  to  her  beauty,  which 
every  one  with  common  perception  must  recog> 
nize.  She  takes  no  pains— she  does  not  make 
the  least  attempt  to  hide  it  Why,  to-day,  when 
she  recovered,  when  her  eyes  opened — such 
gloomy  eyes  they  were ! — and  Ludlow  was  kneel- 
ing here'" — he  pointed  down  beside  the  couch  he 
lay  on — "  bending  over  her — did  she  look  up  at 
him  ? — did  she  meet  the  gaze  fixed  on  her  and 
smile,  or  try  to  smile,  to  comfort  and  reassure 
him  ?  Not  she :  I  was  watching  her ;  she  just 
opened  her  eyes  and  let  them  wander  round, 
turned  her  head  from  him,  anU  let  it  fall  against 
the  side  of  the  couch  as  if  she  never  cared  to 
lift  it  more." 

"Poor  Geoffrey!**  said  Annie  again;  this 
time  with  a  sob. 

"Yea,  indeed,  Annie,**  he  went  on;  "I  pity 
him  as  much  as  I  mistrust  her.  He  has  never 
told  you  any  thing  about  her  antecedents,  has  he  ? 
— and  I  suppose  she  has  not  been  more  commu- 
nicative ?" 

"  No,**  replied  Annie ;  '*  I  know  nothing  more 
than  I  have  told  yon.  She  has  always  been  the 
same  when  I  have  seen  her — ^trying,  I  thought, 
to  seem  and  be  happier  than  at  first,  but  very 
languid  still.  Geoffrey  said  sometimes  that  she 
was  rather  out  of  spirits,  but  he  seemed  to  think 
it  was  only  delicate  health — and  I  hoped  so  too, 
though  I  could  not  help  fearing  you  were  right 
in  all  you  said  that  day.  Oh,  Arthur,  isn't  it 
hard  to*  think  of  Geoffrey  loving  her  so  much, 
and  working  so  hard,  and  getting  so  poor  a  re- 
turn?** 

"It  is  indeed,  Annie,'*  said  Lord  Catorham, 
with  a  strange  wistful  look  at  her;  "it  is  very 
hard.  But  I  fear  there  are  harder  things  than 
that  In  store  for  Ludlow.  He  is  not  conscious 
of  the  extent  of  his  misfortune,  if  even  he  knows 
of  its  existence  at  all.  I  fear  the  time  is  com- 
ing when  he  must  know  all  there  is  to  be  known, 
whatever  it  may  be.  That  woman  has  a  terrible 
secret  in  her  life,  Annie,  and  the  desperate  wea- 
riness within  her — how  she  let  it  show  when  she 
was  recovering  from  the  swoon! — will  force  it 
into  the  light  of  day  before  long.  Her  dreary 
quietude  is  the  calm  before  the  storm.** 

"I  suppose  I  had  better  write  this  evening 
and  inquire  for  her,**  said  Annie,  after  a  pause ; 
"and  propose  to  call  on  her.  It  will  gratify 
Geoffrey.'* 

"  Do  so, '*  said  Lord  Caterham ;  "I  will  write 
to  Ludlow  myself.'* 

Annie  wrote  her  kind,  little  letter,  and  duly 
received  a  reply.    Mrs.  Ludlow  was  much  bet- 


ter, but  still  rather  weak,  and  did  not  feel  quite 
able  to  receive  Miss  Maurice's  kindly-proffered 
visit  just  at  present. 

"I  am  very  glad  indeed  of  that,  Annie,"  said 
Lord  Caterham,  to  whom  she  showed  the  note ; 
"you  can  not  possibly  do  Ludlow  any  good,  my 
child ;  and  something  tells  me  that  the  less  you 
see  of  her  the  better.*' 

For  some  days  following  that  on  which  the 
incident  and  the  conversation  just  recorded  took 
place.  Lord  Caterham  was  unable  to  make  his 
intended  request  to  Geoftray  Ludlow  that  the  lat- 
ter  would  call  upon  him  that  they  might  renew 
their  interrupted  conversation. ,  One  of  those 
crises  in  the  long  struggle  whic&  he  maintained 
with  disease  and  pain,  in  which  entire  prostration 
produced  a  kind  of  truce,  had  come  upon  him ; 
and  silence,  complete  inaction,  and  almost  a  sus- 
pension of  his  faculties,  marked  its  duraiion. 
The  few  members  of  the  household  who  had  ac- 
cess to  him  were  familiar  with  this  phase  of  his 
condition ;  and  on  this  occasion  it  attracted  no 
more  notice  than  usual,  except  from  Annie,  who 
remarked  additional  gravity  in  the  manner  of 
the  physician,  and  who  perceived  that  the  state 
of  exhaustion  of  the  patient  lasted  longer,  and 
when  he  rallied  was  succeeded  by  less  complete 
restoration  to  even  his  customary  condition  than 
before.  She  mentioned  these  results  of  her  close 
observation  to  Ladjr  Beauport ;  but  the  cotintess 
paid  very  little  attention  to  the  matter,  assuring 
Annie  that  she  knew  Caterham  much  too  well  to 
be  frightened;  that  he  would  do  very  well  if  there 
were  no  particular  fuss  made  about  him ;  and 
that  all  doctors  were  alarmists,  and  said  dreadful 
things  to  increase  their  own  importance.  Annie 
would  have  called  her  attention  to  the  extenua- 
ting circumstance  that  Lord  Caterham's  medical 
attendant  had  not  said  any  thing  at  all,  and  tliat 
she  had  merely  interpreted  his  looks ;  but  Lady 
Beauport  was  so  anxious  to  tell  her  something 
illustrative  of  "poor  Lionel's'*  beauty,  grace,  dar- 
ing, or  dash — no  matter  which  or  what — that 
Annie  found  it  impossible  to  get  in  another  word. 

A  day  or  two  later,  when  Lord  Caterham  had 
rallied  a  good  deal,  and  was  able  to  listen  to  An- 
nie as  she  read  to  him,  and  while  she  was  so  en- 
gaged, and  he  was  looking  at  her  with  the  con- 
centrated earnestness  she  remarked  so  frequently 
in  his  gaze  of  late,  Algy  Barford  was  announced. 
Algy  had  been  constantly  at  the  house  to  inquire 
for  Lord  Caterham ;  but  to-day  Stevens  had  felt 
sure  his  master  would  be  able  and  glad  to  see 
Algy.  Every  body  liked  that  genial  soul,  and 
servants  in  particular>-a  wonderful  test  of  popu- 
larity and  its  desert  He  came  im  very  quietly, 
and  he  and  Annie  exchanged  greetings  cordially. 
She  liked  him  also.  After  he  had  spoken  cheer- 
ily to  Caterham,  and  called  him  "  dear  old  bov*' 
at  least  a  dozen  times  in  as  many  sentences,  the 
conversation  was  chiefly  maintained  between  him 
and  Miss  Maurice.  She  did  not  think  much 
talking  would  do  for  Arthur  just  then,  and  she 
made  no  movement  toward  leaving  the  room,  as 
was  her  usual  custom.  Algy  was  a  little  subdued 
in  tone  and  spirits :  it  was  impossible  even  to 
him  to  avoid  seeing  that  Caterham  was  looking 
much  more  worn  and  pale  than  usual ;  and  he 
was  a  bad  hand  at  disguising  a  painful  impres- 
sion, so  that  he  was  less  fluent  and  discursive 
than  wn^  his  wont,  and  decidedly  ill  at  ease. 
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*'How  is  yoar  painting  getting  on,  Miss  Man- 
rice  ?"  he  said,  when  a  pause  became  portentous. 

"  She  has  been  neglecting  it  ih  my  favor,"  said 
Lord  Caterham.  ' '  She  has  not  even  finished  the 
portrait  you  admired  so  much,  Algy.** 

"  Oh  I-^ah !— *The  Muse  of  Painting,'  wasn't 
it  ?  It  is  a  pity  not  to  finish  it,  Miss  Maurice. 
I  think  you  would  never  succeed  better  than  in 
that  case — you  admire  the  original  so  much." 

"Yes,"  said  Annie,  with  rather  an  uneasy 
glance  toward  Caterham,  ''she  is  really  beauti- 
fal.  Arthur  thinks  her  quite  as  wonderful  as  I 
do ;  but  I  have  not  seen  her  lately — she  has  been 
ill.  By-the-by,  Arthur,  Geoffrey  Ludlow  wrote 
to  me  yesterday  inquiring  for  you;  and  onl^ 
think  what  he  says ! — *  I  hope  my  wife's  illness 
did  not  upset  Lord  Caterham ;  but  I  am  afraid 
it  did.' "  Annie  had  taken  a  note  from  the  pock- 
et of  her  apron,  and  read  these  words  in  a  laugh- 
ing voice. 

*'  Hopes  his  wife's  illness  did  not  npet  Lord 
Caterham !"  repeated  Algy  Barford,  in  a  tone 
of  whimsical  amazement.  ''What  may  that 
mean,  dear  old  boy  ?  Why  are  you  supposed  to 
be  upsrt  by  the  peerless  lady  of  the  unspeakable 
eyes  and  the  unapproachable  hair  ?" 

Annie  laughed,  and  Caterham  smiled  as  he 
replied,  "Only  because  Mrs.  Ludlow  fainted  here 
in  this  room  very  suddenly,  and  very  '  dead,'  one 
day  lately ;  ana  as  Mrs.  Ludlow's  fainting  was 
a  terrible  shock  to  Ludlow,  he  concludes  that  it 
was  also  a  terrible  shock  to  me — that's  all." 

"Well,  but,"  said  Algy,  apparently  seized  with 
an  unaccountable  access  of  curiosity,  "why  did 
Mrs.  Ludlow  faint  ?  and  what  brought  her  here 
to  faint  in  your  room  ?" 

"It  was  inconsiderate,  I  confess," said  Cater- 
ham, still  smiling ;  "  but  I  don't  think  she  meant 
it.  The  fact  is,  I  had  asked  Ludlow  to  come  and 
see  me ;  and  he  brought  hiq  wife ;  and — and  she 
has  not  been  well,  and  the  drive  was  too  much 
for  her,  I  suppose.  At  all  events,  Ludlow  and  I 
were  talking,  and  not  minding  her  particularly, 
when  she  said  something  to  me,  and  I  turned 
round  and  saw  her  looking  deadly  pale,  and  be- 
fore I  could  answer  her  she  fainted." 

"  Right  off?"  asked  Algy,  with  an  expression 
of  dismay  so  ludicrous  that  Annie  could  not  re- 
sist it,  and  laughed  outright. 

"Right  off,  indeed,"  answered  Caterham; 
"down  went  the  photograph-book  on  the  floor, 
and  down  she  would  have  gone  if  Ludlow  had 
been  a  second  later,  or  an  inch  farther  away! 
Yes ;  it  was  a  desperate  case,  I  assure  you. 
How  glad  you  must  feel  that  you  wer*n't  here, 
Algy — eh  ?  What  would  you  have  done  now  ? 
Resorted  to  the  bellows,  like  the  Artful  Dodger, 
or  twisted  her  thumbs,  according  to  the  famous 
prescription  of  Mrs.  Gamp  ?" 

But  Algy  did  not  laugh,  much  to  Lord  Cater- 
ham's  amusement,  who  believed  him  to  be  over- 
whelmed by  the  horrid  picture  his  imagination 
conjured  up  of  the  position  of  the  two  gentlemen 
under  the  circumstances. 

"  But,"  said  Algy,  with  perfect  gravity,  "why 
did  she  faint?  What  did  she  say  ?  People  don't 
tumble  down  in  a  dead  faint  bedause  theyVe  a 
little  tired,  dear  old  boy— do  they  ?" 
^  "Perhaps  not  in  general,  Algy,  but  it  looks 
like  it  in  Mrs.  Ludlow's  case.  All  I  can  tell 
you  is,  that  the  faint  was  perfectly  genuine  and 
particularly  '  dead,'  and  that  there  was  no  cause 


for  it  beyond  the  drive  and  the  fatigoe  of  look- 
ing over  the  photographs  in  that  book.  I  am 
very  tired  of  photographs  myself,  and  I  suppose 
most  people  are  the  same,  but  I  haven't  quite 
come  to  fainting  over  them  yet." 

Algy  Barford's  stupefaction  bad  quite  a  rous- 
ing effect  on  Lord  Caterham,  and  Annie  Maurice 
liked  him  and  his  odd  ways  more  than  ever.  He 
made  some  trifling  remark  in  reply  to  Caterham's 
speech,  and  took  an  early  opportunity  of  minute- 
ly inspecting  the  photograph-book  whicJi  he  bad 
mentioned. 

"  So,"  said  Algy  to  himself,  as  he  walked  slow- 
ly down  St.  Barnabas  Square ;  "she  goes  to  see 
Caterham,  and  faints  at  sight  of  dear  old  Lionel's 
portrait,  does  she  ?  Ah,  it's  all  coming  out,  Algy ; 
and  the  best  thing  yon  can  do,  on  the  whole,  is  'to 
keep  your  own  counsel — that's  abont  it,  dear  old 
boy!" 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

GATHEBINO    CLOUDS. 

"My  younger  brother,  Lionel  Brakespere;" 
those  were  Lord  Caterham's  words.  Margaret 
had  heard  them  distinctly  before  eonscionsness 
left  her ;  there  was  no  mistake,  no  confusion  in 
her  mind — "  my  younger  brother,  Lionel  Brake- 
spcre."  All  unconsciously,  then,  she  had  been 
for  months  acquainted  and  in  occasional  commu- 
nication with  his  nearest  relatives !  Only  that  day 
she  had  been  in  the  house  where  he  had  lived ; 
had  sat  in  a  room  all  the  associations  of  which 
were  doubtless  familiar  to  him ;  had  gazed  upon 
the  portrait  of  that  face  for  the  sight  of  which 
her  heart  yearned  with  such  a  desperate,  restless 
longing  I 

Lord  Caterham's  brother!  Brother  to  that 
poor  sickly  cripple,  in  whom  life's  flame  seemed 
not  to  shine,  but  to  flicker  merely — ^her  Lionel, 
so  bright  and  active  and  handsome  1  Son  of  that 
proud,  haughty  Lady  Beauport — yes,  she  could 
understand  that ;  it  was  from  his  mother  that  he 
inherited  the  cool  bearing,  the  easy  assurance, 
the  never-absent  hcntteur  which  rendered  him  con- 
spicuous even  in  a  set  of  men  where  all  these 
qualities  were  prized  and  imitated.  She  had  not 
had  the  smallest  suspicion  the  name  she  had 
known  him  by  was  assumed,  or  that  he  bad  an 
earl  for  his  father  and  a  viscount  for  his  brother. 
He  had  been  accustomed  to  speak  of  "the  gov- 
ernor— a  good  old  boy;"  but  his  mother  and 
his  brother  he  never  mentioned. 

They  knew  him  there,  knew  him  as  she  had 
never  known  him — free,  unrestrained,  without 
that  mask  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  he  had 
necessarily  worn  in  her  presence.  In  his  inter- 
course with  them  he  had  been  untrammeled, 
with  no  lulling  fear  of  what  might  happen 
some  day ;  no  dodging  demon  at  his  side  sug- 
gesting the  end,  the  separation  that  he  knew 
must  unavoidably  come.  And  she  had  aat  by, 
ignorant  of  all  that  was  consuming  their  hearts' 
cores,  which,  had  she  been  able  to  discuss  it  with 
them,  would  have  proved  to  be  her  own  deepest, 
most  cherished,  most  pertinacious  source  of 
thought.  They  ?— who  were  they  ?  How  many 
of  them  had  known  her  Lionel  ? — how  many  of 
them  had  cared  for  him  ?  Lady  Beauport  and 
Lord  Caterham,  of  course — ^but  of  the  others? 
Geoffrey  himself  had  never  known  him.     No ; 
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thaDk  God  for  that !  The  comparison  between 
her  old  lorer  and  her  husband  which  she  had  so 
often  drawn  in  her  own  mind  had  never,  could 
never  have  occurred  to  him.  Greoffrey's  only 
connection  with  the  Beauport  family  had  been 
through  Annie  Maurice.  Ah !  Annie  Maurice ! 
— the  heiress  now,  whose  sadden  acquisition  of 
wealth  and  position  they  were  all  talking  of— 
she  had  not  seen  Lionel  in  the  old  days ;« and 
even  if  she  had,  it  had  been  slight  matter.  But 
Margaret's  knowledge  of  the  world  was  wide 
and  ample,  and  it  needed  very  little  experience 
— far  less  indeed  than  she  had  had — ^to  show 
her  what  might  have  been  the  effect  had  those 
two  met  under  the  eaustent  different  circum- 
stances. 

For  Margaret  knew  Lionel  Brakespere,  and 
read  him  like  a  book.  Ail  her  wild  infatuation 
about  him — ^and  her  infatuation  about  him  was 
wilder,  madder  than  it  had  ever  been  before — 
all  the  length  of  time  since  she  lost  him — all  the 
long,  weary,  deadening  separation,  had  not  had 
the  smallest  effect  on  her  calm,  matured  judg- 
ment. She  knew  that  he  was  at  heart  a  scoun- 
drel ;  she  knew  that  he  had  no  stability  of  heart, 
no  depth  of  affection.  Had  not  her  own  expe- 
rience of  him  taught  her  that?  had  not  the 
easy,  indifferent,  heartless  way  in  which  he  had 
slipped  out  of  her  knotted  arms,  leaving  her  to 
pine  and  fret  and  die,  for  all  he  cared,  shown  her 
that  ?  She  had  a  thorough  appreciation  of  his 
worship  of  the  rising  sun — she  knew  how  per- 
fectly he  would  have  sold  himself  for  wealth  and 
position;  and  yet  she  loved  him,  loved  him 
through  all  I 

This  was  her  one  consolation  in  the  thought 
of  his  absence — his  exile.  Had  he  been  in 
England,  how  readily  would  he  have  fallen  into 
those  machinations  which  she  guessed  his  mother 
would  have  been  only  too  reiuly  to  plot  I  She 
knew  he  was  thousands  of  miles  away ;  and  the 
thought  that  she  was  freed  from  rivalry  in  a 
great  measure  reconciled  her  to  his  absence. 
She  could  hold  him  in  her  heart  of  hearts  as 
her  own  only  love ;  there  was  no  one  in  her 
thoughts  to  dispute  her  power  over  him.  He 
was  hers — ^hers  alone.  And  he  had  obtained 
an  additional  interest  in  her  eyes  since  she  had 
discovered  his  identity.  Now  she  would  culti- 
vate that  acquaintance  with  his  people — all  un- 
knowingly she  should  be  able  to  ally  herself 
more  closely  to  him.  Casual  questions  would 
bring  direct  answers — all  bearing  on  the  topic 
nearest  her  heart :  without  in  the  smidlest  de- 
gree betraying  her  own  secret,  she  would  be 
able  to  feed  her  own  love-flame— -to  hear  of,  to 
talk  of  him  for  whom  every  pulse  of  her  heart 
throbbed  and  yearned. 

Did  it  never  occur  to  her  to  catechise  that 
heart,  to  endeavor  to  portray  vividly  to  herself 
the  abyss  on  the  brink  of  which  she  was  stand- 
ing—to ask  herself  whether  she  was  prepared  to 
abnegate  all  sense  of  gratitude  and  duty,  and 
to  persevere  in  the  course  which — ^not  recklessly, 
not  in  a  moment  of  passion,  but  calmly  and  un- 
swervingly— she  had  begun  to  tread  ?  Yes ;  she 
liad  catechised  herself  often,  had  ruthlessly 
probed  her  own  heart,  had  acknowledged  her 
baseness  and  ingratitude,  yet  had  found  it  im- 
possible to  struggle  against  the  pen^^ading  thrall. 
Worse  than  all,  the  sight  of  the  man  to  whom 
the  owed  every  thing — comfort,  respectability,  al- 


most life  itself— the  sight  of  him  patiently  labor- 
ing for  her  sake  had  become  oppressive  to  her ; 
from  calmly  suffering  it,  she  had  come  to  loathe 
and  rebel  against  it.  Ah,  what  a  contrast  be- 
tween the  present  dull,  weary  round  and  the 
bright  old  days  of  the  past !  To  her,  and  to 
her  alone,  ^as  the  time  then  dedicated.  She 
would  not  then  have  been  left  to  sit  alone,  occu- 
pying her  time  as  best  she  mighty  but  every  in- 
stant would  have  been  devoted  to  her ;  and  let 
come  what  might  on  the  morrow,  that  time 
would  have  been  spent  in  gayety. 

Was  there  no  element  of  rest  in  the  new  era 
of  her  life  ?  Did  not  the  child  which  lay  upon 
her  bosom  bring  some  alleviating  influence,  some 
new  sphere  for  the  absorption  of  her  energies, 
some  new  hope,  in  the  indulgence  in  which  she 
might  have  found  at  least  temporary  forgetfal- 
ness  of  self?  Alas,  none !  She  had  accepted 
her  maternity  as  she  had  accepted  her  wifehood 
—calmly,  quietly,  without  even  a  pretense  of 
that  delicious  folly,  that  pardonable  self-satisfac- 
tion, that  silly,  lovable,  incontrovertible,  charm- 
ing pride  which  nearly  always  accompanies  the 
first  experience  of  motherhood.  Old  Geoff  was 
mad  about  his  first-bom — would  leave  his  easel 
and  come  crooning  and  peering  up  into  the  nurs- 
ery— ^would  enter  that  sacred  domain  in  a  half- 
sheepish  manner,  as  though  acknowledging  his 
intrusion,  but  on  the  score  of  parental  love  hop- 
ing for  forgiveness — would  say  a  few  words  of 
politeness  to  the  nurse,  who,  inexorable  to  most 
men,  was' won  over  by  his  genuine  devotion  and 
his  evident  humility — would  take  up  the  pre- 
cious bundle,  at  length  confided  to  him,  in  the 
awkwardest  manner,  and  would  sit  chirruping 
to  the  little  putty  face,  or  swing  the  shapeless 
mass  to  and  fro,  singing  meanwhile  the  dismal, 
est  of  apparently  Indian  dirges,  and  all  the 
while  be  experiencing  the  most  acute  enjoyment. 
Grcoff  was  by  nature  a  heavy  sleeper ;  but  the 
slightest  cry  of  the  child  in  the  adjoining  cham- 
ber would  rouse  him ;  the  inevitable  infantile 
maladies  expressed  in  the  inevitable  peevish 
whine,  so  marvelously  imitated  by  the  toy- 
baby  manufacturers,  would  fill  him  with  horror 
and  fright,  causing  him  to  lie  awake  in  an  agony 
of  suspense,  resting  on  his  elbow  and  listening 
with  nervous  anxiety  for  their  cessation  or  their 
increase ;  while  Margaret,  wearied  out  in  men- 
tal anxiety,  either  slept  tranquilly  by  his  side  or 
remained  awake,  her  eyes  closed,  her  mind  ab- 
stracted from  all  that  was  going  on  around  her, 
painfully  occupied  with  retrospect  of  the  past  or 
anticipation  of  the  future.  She  did  not  care  for 
her  baby  ?  No— plainly  no !  She  accepted  its 
existence  as  she  had  accepted  the  other  neces- 
sary corollaries  of  her  marriage;  but  the  grand 
secret  of  maternal  love  was  as  far  removed  from 
her  as  thotigh  she  had  never  suffered  her  travail 
and  brought  a  man-child  into  the  world.  That 
she  wonld  do  her  duty  by  her  baby  she  had  de- 
termined— ^much  in  the  same  spirit  that  she  had 
decided  upon  the  strict  performance  of  her  con- 
jugal duty ;  but  no  question  of  love  influenced 
her.  She  did  not  dislike  the  child — ^shc  was 
willing  to  give  herself  up  to  the  inconveniences 
which  its  nurture,  its  care,  its  necessities  occa- 
sioned her ;  but  that  was  all. 

If  Margaret  did  not  ''make  a  fuss"  with  the 
child,  there  were  plenty  who  did ;  numberless 
people  to  come  and  call;  numberless  eyes  to 
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watch  all  that  happened — to  note  the  insovciance 
\^hich  existed,  instead  of  the  solicitude  which 
should  have  prevailed;  numberless  tongues  to 
talk  and  chatter  and  gossip — to  express  wonder- 
ment, to  declare  that  their  owners  "had  never 
seen  the  like,"  and  so  on.  Little  Dr.  Brandram 
found  it  more  difficult  than  ever  to  get  away  from 
his  ladjr  patients.  After  all  their  own  disorders 
had  been  discussed  and  remedies  suggested,  the 
conversation  was  immediately  turned  to  his  pa- 
tient at  Elm  Lodge  ;  and  the  little  medico  had 
to  endure  and  answer  a  sharp  fire  of  questions 
of  all  kinds.  Was  it  really  a  fine  child  ?  and 
was  it  true  that  Mrs.  Ludlow  did  not  care  about 
it  ?  She  was  nursing  it  herself ;  yes :  that  proved 
nothing;  every  decent  woman  would  do  that 
rather  than  have  one  of  those  di-eadful  creat- 
ures in  the  house — ^pints  of  porter  every  hour, 
and  doing  nothing  but  sit  down  and  abuse  every 
one,  and  wanting  so  much  waiting  on,  as  though 
they  were  duchesses.  But  was  it  true  ?  Now, 
doctor,  you  must  know  all  these  stories  about 
her  not  caring  for  the  child?  Caring! — ^well, 
you  ought  to  know,  with  all  your  experience, 
what  the  phrase  meant.  People  would  talk,  you 
know,  and  that  was  what  they  said ;  and  all  the 
doctor's  other  patients  wanted  to  know  was 
whether  it  was  really  true.  He  did  his  best,  the 
little  doctor — for  he  was  a  kindly-hearted  little 
creature,  and  Margaret's  beauty  had  had  its  usual 
effect  upon  him — he  did  his  best  to  endow  the 
facts  with  a  roseate  hue ;  but  he  had  a  hard 
struggle,  and  only  partially  succeeded.  If  there 
was  one  thing  on  which  the  ladies  of  Lowbar 
prided  themselves  it  was  on  their  fulfillment  of 
their  maternal  duties ;  if  there  was  one  bond  of 
union  between  them  it  was  a  sort  of  tacitly  rec- 
ognized consent  to  talk  of  and  listen  to  eacn  oth- 
er's discussion  of  their  children,  either  in  exist- 
ence or  in  prospect.  It  was  noticed  now  that 
Margaret  had  always  shirked  this  inviting  sub- 
ject ;  and  it  was  generally  agreed  that  it  was  no 
wonder,  since  common  report  averred  that  she 
had  no  pride  in  her  first-bom.  A  healthy  child 
too,  according  to  Dr.  Brandram — a  fine,  healthy, 
well-formed  child.  Why,  even  poor  Mrs.  Rick- 
etts,  whose  baby  had  spinal  complaint,  loved 
it,  and  made  the  most  of  it ;  and  Mrs.  Moule, 
whose  little  Sarah  had  been  blind  from  her  birth, 
thought  her  offspring  unmatchable  in  the  village, 
and  nursed  and  tended  it  night  and  day.  No 
wonder  that  in  a  colony  where  these  sentiments 
prevailed  Margaret's  reputation,  hardly  won,  was 
speedily  on  the  decline.  It  may  be  easily  im- 
agined, too,  that  to  old  Mrs.  Ludlow's  observ- 
ant eyes  Margaret's  want  of  affection  for  her 
child  did  not  pass  unnoticed.  By  no  one  was 
the  child's  a(^rent  into  the  world  more  anxiously 
expected  than  by  its  grandmother,  who  indeed 
looked  forward  to  deriving  an  increased  social 
status  from  the  event,  and  who  had  already  dis- 
cussed it  with  her  most  intimate  friends.  Mrs. 
Ludlow  had  been  prepared  for  a  great  contest 
for  supremacy  when  the  child  was  bom — a  peri- 
od at  which  she  intended  to  assert  her  right  of 
taking  possession  of  her  son's  house  and  remain- 
ing its  mistress  until  her  daughter-in-law  was 
able  to  resume  her  position.  She  had  expected 
that  in  this  act  she  would  have  received  all  the 
passive  opposition  of  which  Margaret  was  capable 
—opposition  with  which  Geofi^,  being  indoctrina- 
ted, might  have  been  in  a  great  measure  success- 


ful. But,  to  her  intense  surprise,  no  opposition 
was  made.  Margaret  received  the  announce- 
ment of  Mrs.  Ludlow's  intended  visit  and  Mrs. 
Ludlow's  actual  arrival  with  perfect  unconcern  ; 
and  after  her  baby  Had  been  born,  and  she  had 
bestowed  on  it  a  very  calm  kiss,  she  suffered  it 
to  be  removed  by  her  mother-in-law  with  an  ex- 
pression which  told  even  more  of  satisfaction 
than«resignation.  This  behavior  was  so  far  dif- 
ferent from  any  thing  Mrs.  Ludlow  bad  expect- 
ed that  the  old  lady  did  not  know  what  to  make 
of  it ;  and  her  daughter-in-law's  subsequent  con- 
duct increased  her  astonishment.  This  aston- 
ishment she  at  first  tried  to  keep  to  herself;  but 
that  was  impossible.  The  feeling  gradually  rent- 
ed itself  in  sniffs  and  starts,  in  eyebrow-uplift* 
ings  for  the  edification  of  the  nurse,  in  suggest- 
ive exclamations  of  "Well,  my  dear?"  and 
"  Don't  you  think,  my  love  ?"  and  such  old-lady 
phraseology.  Further  than  these  little  ebulli- 
tions Mrs.  Ludlow  made  no  sign  until  her  daugh- 
ter came  to  see  her ;  and  then  she  could  no  lon- 
ger contain  herself,  but  spoke  out  roundly. 

"What  it  is,  my  dear,  I  can't  tell  for  the  life 
of  me;  but  there's  something  the  matter  with 
Margaret.  She  takes  no  more  notice  of  the 
child  than  if  it  were  a  chair  or  a  table :  just  a 
kiss,  and  how  do  you  do  ?  and  nothing  more." 

"It's  because  this  is  her  first  child,  mother. 
She's  strange  to  it,  you  know,  and — " 

"Strange  to  it,  my  dear!  Nonsense!  No- 
thing of  the  sort.  You're  a  young  girl,  and  can't 
understand  these  things.  But  not  only  that — 
one  would,  think,  at  such  a  time,  she  would 
be  more  tlian  ever  fond  of  her  husband.  I'm 
sure  when  GeolF  was  born  I  put  np  with  more 
from  your  father  than  ever  I  did  before  or  since. 
His  *  gander-month'  he  called  it ;  and  he  used  to 
go  gandering  about  with  a  parcel  of  fellows,  and 
come  home  at  all  hours  of  the  night — I  used  to 
hear  him,  though  he  did  creep  up  stairs  with  his 
boots  off—but  he  never  had  a  cross  word  or  look 
from  me." 

"Well,  but  surely,  mother,  Geoff  has  not  had 
either  cross  words  or  cross  looks  from  Marga- 
ret?" 

" How  provoking  you  are,  Matilda!  That 
seems  to  be  my  fate,  that  no  one  can  understand 
me.  I  never  sa^^  be  had,  did  I  ?  though  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  for  him  if  he  had,  poor 
fellow,  I  should  say — any  thing  better  than  what 
he  has  to  endure  now." 

"  Don't  be  angiy  at  my  worrying  you,  dear 
mother ;  but  for  Heaven's  sake  tell  me  what  yoa 
mean — ^what  Geoff  has  to  endure  ?" 

"  I  am  not  angry.  Til ;  though  it  seems  to  be 
my  luck  to  be  imagined  angry  when  there's  no- 
thing further  from  my  thoughts.  I'm  not  angiy, 
my  dear — not  in  the  least." 

"What  about  Geoff,  mother?" 

"Oh,  my  dear,  that's  enough  to  make  one's 
blood  boil  I  I've  never  said  a  word  to  yon  be- 
fore about  this,  Matilda — being  one  of  those 
persons  who  keep  pretty  much  to  themselves, 
though  I  see  a  great  deal  more  than  people 
think  for— I've  never  said  a  word  to  you  before 
about  this ;  for,  as  I  said  to  myself,  what  good 
ebuld  it  do?  But  I'm  perfectly  certain  that 
there's  something  wrong  with  Margaret" 

"How  do  you  mean,  mother?  Something 
wrong ! — is  she  ill  ?" 

"Now,  my  dear  Matilda,  a&^Qiigh^|rom&n 
gi  ize     y  g 
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woold  bo  likely  to  be  well  when  she  jast  had — 
Bless  my  soul,  the  young  women  of  the  present 
day  are  rery  silly!  I  wasn't  speaking  of  her 
health,  of  course." 

"  Of  what  then,  mother  ?"  said  Til,  with  resig- 
nation. 

**  Well,  then,  my  dear,  harcn^t  you  noticed — 
but  I  suppose  not :  no  one  appears  to  notice 
these  things  in  the  way  that  I  do— but  yon 
might  have  noticed  that  for  the  last  few  weeks 
Margaret  has  seemed  fall  of  thought,  dreamy, 
and  not  caring  for  any  thing  that  went  on.  If 
rve  pointed  out  once  to  her  about  the  mite  of  a 
cap  that  that  Harriet  wears,  and  all  her  hair 
flying  about  her  ears,  and  a  crinoline  as  wide  as 
wide,  I've  spoken  a  dozen  times ;  but  she's  taken 
no  notice ;  and  now  the  girl  sets  me  at  defiance, 
and  tells  me  I'm  not  her  mistress,  and  never 
shall  be!  That's  one  thing;  but  there  are 
plenty  of  others.  I  was  sure  Geoffrey's  linen 
could  not  be  properly  aired,  the  colds  he  caught 
were  so  awful ;  and  I  spoke  to  Margaret  about 
it,  but  she  took  no  notice ;  and  yest^ay,  when 
the  clothes  came  home  from  the  laundress,  I 
felt  them  myself,  and  you  might  have  wrung 
the  water  out  of  them  in  pints.  There  arc 
many  other  little  things  too  that  I  have  no- 
ticed ;  and  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  Matilda,  I'm 
certain  she  has  got  something  on  her  mind." 

**  Oh,  I  hope  not,  poor  girl-;  poor,  dear  Mar- 
garet!" 

'*  Poor,  dear  fiddle-stick !  What  nonsense  you 
talk,  ^Matilda !  If  there's  any  one  to  be  pitied, 
it's  Geoffrey,  I  should  say;  though  what  he 
could  have  expected,  taking  a  girl  for  his  wife 
that  he'd  known  so  little  of,  and  not  having  any 
wedding-breakfast,  or  any  thing  regular,  I  don't 
know !" 

"But  why  is  Geoffrey  to  be  pitied,  mother?" 

**Why?  Why,  because  his  wife  doesn't  love 
him,  my  dear !    Now  you  know  it !" 

"Oh,  mother,  for  Heaven's  sake,  don't  say 
such  a  thing !  Yon  know  you're — you  won't 
mind  what  I  say,  dearest  mother— but  you're  a 
little  apt  to  jump  at  conclusions,  and — " 

**0h  yes,  I  know,  my  dear;  I  know  I'm  a 
perfect  fool ! — I  know  that  well  enough ;  and 
if  I  don't  it's  not  for  want  of  being  reminded 
of  it  by  my  own  daughter.  But  I  know  I'm 
right  in  what  I  say ;  and,  what's  more,  my  son 
shall  know  it  before  long." 

"Oh,  mother,  you  would  never  tell  Geoff! — 
you  would  never — ** 

"  If  a  man's  eyes  are  not  open  naturally,  my 
dear,  they  must  be  opened  for  him.  I  shall  tell 
Greoffrey  my  opinion  about  his  wife;  and  let  him 
know  it  in  pretty  plain  terms,  I  can  tell  yon !" 


CHAPTER  Xni. 

MB.  STOMFFT'S  doubts. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  because  Geoffrey 
Ludlow's  married  life  offered  no  very  striking 
points  for  criticism,  it  was  left  nncriticised  by  hb 
friends.  Those,  be  they  married  or  single,  quiet 
or  boisterous,  convivial  or  misanthropical,  who 
do  not  receive  discussion  at  the  hands  of  their 
acquaintance,  are  very  few  in  number.  There 
can  bo  nothing  more  charmingly  delightful, 
nothing  more  characteristic  of  tlus  chivalroos 


age,  than  the  manner  in  which  friends  speak 
of  each  other  behind,  as  the  phrase  goes,  "  each 
other's  backs."  To  two  sets  of  people,  having  a 
third  for  common  acquaintance,  this  pastime 
affords  almost  inexpressible  delight,  more  espe- 
cially if  the  two  sets  present  have  been  made 
acquainted  with  each  odier  through  the  medium 
of  the  absent  third.  It  is  rather  dangerous 
ground  at  first,  because  neither  of  the  two  sets 
present  can  tell  whether  the  other  may  not  have 
some  absurd  scruples  as  to  the  propriety  of  can- 
vassing  the  merits  or  demerits  of  their  absent 
friend  ;  but  a  little  tact,  a  little  cautious  dealing 
with  the  subject,  a  few  advances  made  as  tenta- 
tively as  those  of  the  elephant  on  the  timber- 
bridge,  soon  show  that  the  discussion  will  not  be 
merely  endured,  but  will  be  heartily  welcome ; 
and  straightway  it  is  plunged  into  with  the 
deepest  interest.  How  they  manage  to  keep 
that  carriage,  that's  what  we've  always  wanted 
to  know !  Oh,  you've  noticed  it  too.  Well,  is 
it  rouge,  or  enamel,  or  what  ?  That's  what  I've 
always  said  to  George ;  how  that  poor  man  can 
go  on  slaving  and  slaving  as  he  does,  and  all  the 
money  going  in  finery  for  her,  is  what  I  can't 
understand !  What  a  compliment  to  our  opinion 
of  our  powers  of  character-reading  to  find  all 
our  notions  indorsed  by  others,  more  especially 
when  those  notions  have  been  derogatory  to 
those  with  whom  we  have  for  some  time  been 
living  on  terms  of  intimacy  I  To  be  sure  there 
is  another  side  to  the  medal,  when  we  find  that 
those  who  have  known  our  dear  absents  a  much 
shorter  time  than  we  have  claim  credit  for  be- 
ing far  more  sharp-sighted  than  we.  They 
marked  at  onto,  they  say,  all  the  shortcomings 
which  we  had  taken  so  long  to  discover ;  and 
they  lead  the  chorus  of  depreciation,  in  which 
we  only  take  inferior  parts. 

It  was  not  often  that  Mr.  Stompff  busied  him- 
self with  the  domestic  concerns  of  the  artists  who 
formed  his  staff.  It  was  generally  quite  enough 
for  him  provided  they  "came  up  to  time,"  as  he 
called  it,  did  their  work  well,  and  did  not  want 
too  much  money  in  advance.  But  in  Geoffrey 
Ludlow  Mr.  Stompff  took  a  special  interest,  re- 
garding him  as  a  man  out  of  whom,  if  properly 
worked,  great  profit  and  fame  were  to  be  made. 
He  had  paid  several  visits  to  Elm  Lodge,  osten- 
sibly for  the  purpose  of  seeing  how 'the  Brighton- 
Esplanade  picture  was  progressing ;  but  with  this 
he  combined  the  opportunity  of  inspecting  the 
domestic  arrangements,  and  noting  whether  they 
were  such  as  were  likely  to  "  suit  his  book."  No 
man  more  readily  understood  the  dispiriting  in- 
fluence of  a  slattern  wife  or  a  disorderly  home 
upon  the  work  that  was  to  be  done. 

"I've  seen  *em,*'  he  used  to  say,  "chock-full 
of  promise,  and  all  go  to  the  bad  just  because  of 
cold  meat  for  dinner,  or  the  house  fuU  of  steam 
on  washing-days.  They'd  rush  away,  and  go 
off— public  house  or  any  where — and  then  good- 
by  to  my  work  and  the  money  they've  had  of 
me  I  What  I  like  best  's  a  reguli^  expensive 
woman — ^fond  of  her  dress  and  going  about,  and 
all  that — ^who  makes  a  man  stidc  to  it  to  keep 
her  going.  That's  when  von  get  the  work  out 
of  a  cove.  So  I'll  just  look  np  Ludlow,  and  sec 
how  he's  goin'  on." 

He  did  *'  look  up"  Ludlow  several  times ;  and 
his  sharp  eyes  soon  discovered  a  great  deal  of 
which  he  <ud  not  approre,  and  which  did  not 
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seem  likely  to  coincide  with  his  notions  of  bnsi- 
nesa.  He  had  taken  a  dislike  to  Margaret  the 
first  time  he  had  seen  her,  and  his  dislike  in- 
creased on  each  subsequent  visit.  There  was 
something  about  her  which  he  could  scarcelj 
explain  to  himself — a  "cold  stand-offishness," 
he  phrased  it — which  he  hated.  Margaret 
thought  Mr.  StompfF  simply  detestable,  and  spite 
of  GeofTs  half-hints  took  no  pains  to  disguise 
her  feelings.  Not  that  she  was  ever  demonstra- 
tive— ^it  was  her  calm,  quiet  insouciance  that 
roused  Mr.  Stompflfs  wrath.  *  *  I  can't  tell  what 
to  make  of  that  woman,"  he  would  say;  '^she 
never  gives  Ludlow  a  word  of  encouragement^ 
but  sits  there  yea-nay,  by  G — ,  lookin'  as  though 
she  didn't  know  he  was  grindin'  his  fingers  off  to 
earn  money  for  her  I  She  don't  seem  to  take  any 
notice  of  what's  goin'  on ;  but  sits  moonin'  there, 
lookin'  straight  before  her,  and  trcatin'  me  and 
her  husband  as  if  we  was  dirt !  Who's  she,  I 
should  like  to  know,  to  give  herself  airs  and 
graces  like  that?  It  was  all  very  well  when 
Ludlow  wanted  a  model  for  that  Skyllar  picture ; 
but  there's  no  occasion  for  a  man  to  marry  his 
models,  that  I've  heard  of— leastways  it  ain*t 
generally  done.  She  don't  seem  to  know  that 
it's  from  me  all  the  money  comes,  by  the  way 
she  treats  me.  She  don't  seem  to  think  that  that 
pretty  house  and  furniture,  and  all  the  nice 
things  which  she  has,  are  paid  for  by  my  money. 
She's  never  a  decent  word  to  say  to  me.  Damme, 
I  hate  her!" 

And  Mr.  Stompff  did  not  content  himself  by 
exploding  in  this  manner.  He  let  off  this  safety, 
valve  of  self-communion  to  keep  himself  from 
boiling  over ;  but  all  the  cause  for  his  wrath  still 
remained,  and  ho  referred  to  it,  mentally,  not 
unfrequentlv.  He  knew  that  Geoffrey  Ludlow 
was  one  of  his  greatest  cards ;  he  knew  that  he 
had  obtained  a  certain  mastery  over  him  at  a 
very  cheap  rate ;  but  he  also  knew  that  Ludlow 
was  a  man  impressible  to  the  highest  degree,  and 
that  if  he  were  preoccupied  or  annoyed,  say  by 
domestic  trouble  for  instance — ^and  there  was  no- 
thing in  a  man  of  Geoffrey's  temperament  more 
destructive  to  work  than  domestic  trouble — he 
would  be  incapable  of  earning  his  money  properly. 
Why  should  there  be  domestic  trouble  at  Elm 
Lodge?  Mr.  Stompff  had  his  ears  wider  open 
than  most  men,  and 'had  heard  a  certain  some- 
thing which  had  been  rumored  about  at  the  time 
of  Geoff's  marriage ;  but  he  had  not  paid  much 
attention  to  it.  There  were  many  ateiiers  which 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  frequenting — and  the  oc- 
cupants of  which  turned  out  capital  pictures  for 
him — where  he  saw  ladies  playing  the  hostess's 
part  whose  names  had  probably  never  appeared 
in  a  marriage^register ;  but  that  was  nothing  to 
him.  Most  of  them  accepted  MJr.  Stompff 's  com- 
pliments, and  made  themselves  agreeable  to  the 
great  entrqtreneitrf  and  laughed  at  his  coarse 
story  and  his  full-flavored  joke,  and  were  only 
too  delighted  to  get  them,  in  conjunction  with 
his  check.  But  this  wife  of  Ludlow's  was  a 
woman  of  a  totally  different  stamp;  and  her 
treatment  of  him  so  worried  Mr.  Stompff  that  he 
determined  to  find  out  more  about  her.  Char- 
.ley  Potts  was  the  most  intimate  friend  of  Lud- 
low's available  to  Mr.  Stompff,  and  to  Charley 
Potts  Mr.  Stompff  determined  to  go. 

It  chanced  that  on  the  morning  which  the 
great  picture-dealer  had  selected  to  paj  his  visit 


Mr.  Bowker  had  strolled  into  Charley  Potts's 
rooms,  and  found  their  proprietor  hard  at  work. 
Mr.  Bowker's  object,  though  prompted  try  very 
different  motives  from  those  of  Mr.  Stompff,  was 
identically  the  same.  Old  William  hau  heard 
some  of  those  irrepressible  rumors  which,  orig- 
inating no  one  knows  how,  gather  force  and 
strength  from  circulation,  and  had  come  to  talk 
to  Mr.  Potts  about  them.  '<Dora  in  the  Corn- 
field" had  progressed  so  admirably  since  Bow- 
ker's last  visit,  that  after  filling  his  pipe  he  stood 
motionless  before  it»  with  the  unlighted  lucifer 
in  his  hand. 

**'Pon  my  soul,  I  think  you'll  do  something 
some  day,  young  'nn  1"  were  his  cheering  words. 
'* That's  the  real  thing!  Wonderful  improve- 
ment since  I  saw  it ;  got  rid  of  the  hay-headed 
child,  and  come  out  no  end.  Don't  think  tho 
sunlight's  quite  that  color,  is  it  ?  and  perhaps  no 
reason  why  those  reaping-parties  shouldn't  have 
noses  and  mouths  as  well  as  eyes  and  chins. 
Don't  try  scamping,  Charley;  you're  not  big 
enough  for  that ;  wait  till  you're  made  an  B.  A., 
and  then  the  critics  will  point  out  the  beauties  of 
your  outline ;  at  present  yon  must  copy  nature. 
And  now" — lighting  his  pipe — **  how  are  you  ?*' 

"Oh,  I'm  all  right,  William,"  responded  Mr. 
Potts;  "all  right,  and  working  like  any  number 
of  steam-engines.  Orson,  Sir— if  I  may  so  de- 
scribe myself — Orson  is  endowed  with  reason. 
Orson  has  begun  to  find  out  that  life  is  different 
from  what  he  imagined,  and  has  gone  in  for 
something  different." 

"Ha!"  said  old  Bowker,  eying  tho  young 
man  kindly  as  he  puffed  at  his  pipe;  "it's  not 
very  difficult  to  discover  what's  up  now,  then." 

"  Oh,  I  don*t  want  to  make  any  mystery  about 
it,"  said  Cbarley.  **The  simple  fact  is,  that 
having  seen  the  folly  of  what  is  called  a  life  of 
pleasure — " 

"  At  thirty  years  of  age !"  interrupted  Bot^  ker. 

"Well,  what  then?— at  thirty  years  of  age ! 
One  does  not  want  to  be  a  Methuselah  Uke  you 
before  one  discovers  the  vanity,  the  emptiness, 
the  heartlessness  of  life." 

"  Of  course  not,  Charley !"  said  Bowker,  great- 
ly delighted.     "Goon!" 

"And  I  intend  to— to*— to  cut  it,  Bowker,  and 
go  in  for  something  better.  It's  something.  Sir, 
to  have  something  to  work  for.  I  have  an  end 
in  view,  to — " 

*' *  Well,  but  you've  always  had  that.  I  thought 
that  your  ideas  were  concentrated  on  being  Pres- 
ident of  the  Academy,  and  returning  thanks  for 
your  health,  proposed  by  the  Prime  Minister." 

"  Bowker,  you  are  a  ribald.  No,  Sir ;  there 
is  a  spur  to  my  ambition  far  beyond  the  flabby 
presidentship  of  that  collection  of  dreary  old  par- 
ties—" 

"  Yes,  I  know ;  and  the  spur  is  marked  with 
the  initials  M.  L.    That  it,  Master  Charley  ?" 

"It  may  be,  Bowker,  and  it  may  be  not. 
Meanwhile,  my  newly-formed  but  unalterable 
resolutions  do  not  forbid  the  discussion  of  malt- 
liquor,  and  Caroline  yet  undeistands  the  signal- 
code." 

With  these  words  Mr.  Potts  proceeded  to 
make  his  ordinary  pantomimic  demonstration  at 
the  window,  and  when  the  beer  arrived  conde- 
scended to  give  up  work  for  a  time ;  and,  light- 
ing a  pipe  and  seating  himself  in  his  easy-chair, 
he  entered  into  conversation  with  his  friend. 
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"And  suppose  the  spnr  were  marked  with  M. 
L;,"  said  he,  rererting  to  the  former  topic,  aft- 
er a  little  desultoiy  coDyeraation—*' suppose  the 
spur  were  marked  with  M.  L.,  what  would  he 
the  harm  of  that,  Bowker?" 

"Harm  I"  growled  old  Bowker;  "jrou  don't 
imagine  when  70a  hegin  to  speak  seriously  of 
such  a  thing  that  I,  of  all  people,  should  say 
there  was  any  harm  in  it  ?  I  thought  yon  were 
chaffing  at  first,  and  so  I  chaffed ;  hat  Pm  ahout 
the  last  man  in  the  world  to  dissuade  a  young 
fellow  with  the  intention  and  the  power  to  work 
from  settling  himself  in  life  with  a  girl  such  as 
I  know  this  one  to  be.  So  far  as  I  have  seen  of 
her,  she  has  all  our  Geoff's  sweetness  of  disposi- 
tion combined  with  an  amount  of  common-sense 
and  knowledge  of  the  world  which  Geoff  never 
had  and  never  will  have." 

<«  She's  A  1,  old  boy,  and  that's  all  about  it ; 
but  we're  going  ahead  rather  too  quickly.  I've 
not  said  a  word  to  her  yet,  and  I  scarcely  know 
whether — " 

'< Nonsense,  Charley!  A  man  who  is  worth 
any  thing  knows  right  well  whether  a  woman 
cares  for  him  or  not ;  and  knows  in  what  way 
she  cares  for  him  too.  On  this  point  I  go  back 
*  to  my  old  ground  again,  and  say  that  Geoffrey 
Ludlow's  sister  could  not  be  dishonest  enough 
to  flirt  and  flatter  and  play  the  deuce  with  a 
man.  There's  too  much  honesty  about  the  fam- 
ily; and  yon  would  be  in  a  very  different  state 
of  mind,  young  fellow,  if  you  thought  there  was 
any  doubt  as  to  how  your  remarks  would  be  re- 
ceived in  that  quarter  when  you  chose  to  speak." 

Mr.  Potts  snuled,  and  pulled  his  mustache,  tri- 
nmpfiantly  now,  not  doubtfully  as  was  his  wont. 
Then  his  face  settled  into  seriousness,  as  he  said : 

"You're  right,  William,  I  think.  I  hope  so, 
please  God  I  Pve  never  said  so  much  as  this  to 
any  one,  as  you  may  guess ;  but  I  love  that  girl 
with  all  my  heart  and  soul,  and  if  only  the  deal- 
ers will  stick  by  me  I  intend  to  tell  her  that  same 
Tcry  shortly.  But  what  you  just  said  has  turned 
my  thoughts  into  another  channel — our  Geoff." 

"  Well,  what  about  our  Geoff?"  asked  Mr. 
Bowker,  twisting  round  on  his  seat,  and  looking 
hard  at  his  friend. 

"Ton  must  have  noticed,  Bowker — probably 
much  more  than  I  hare,  for  you're  more  accus- 
tomed to  that  sort  of  thing — that  our  Greoff's  not 
right  lately.  There's  something  wrong  up  there 
at  Elm  Lodge  that  I  can't  make  out — ^that  I 
daren't  think  of.  You  remember  our  talks  both 
before  and  after  Geoff's  marriage  ?  Well,  I  must 
hark  back  upon  them.  '  He's  not  happy,  William 
^there,  yon  have  the  long  and  the  short  of  it  I 
I'm  a  bad  hand  at  explaining  these  matters,  but 
Geoff's  not  happy.  He's  made  a  mistake ;  and 
though  I  don't  think  he  sees  it  himself— or  if  he 
does,  he  would  die  sooner  than  own  it — there 
can  be  no  doubt  about  it.  Mrs.  Ludlow  does 
not  understand,  does  not  appreciate  him ;  and 
our  Geoff's  no  more  like  our  crony  of  old  days 
than  I'm  like  Raffaelle.  There,  that's  it  as  clear 
as  I  can  put  it !" 

Bowker  waited  for  an  instant,  and  then  he 
said: 

''I've  tried  hard  enough,  God  knows! — ^hard 
enough  to  preyent  myself  from  thinking  as  you 
think,  Charley ;  but  dl  to  no  purpose.  There  is 
a  cloud  oyer  Geoff's  life,  and  I  fear  it  springs 
from —    Some  one  knocking.    Keep  'em  out,  if 


possibly ;  we  don't  want  any  one  boring  in  here 
just  now." 

But  the  knocker,  whoever  he  was,  seemed  by 
no  means  inclined  to  be  kept  out.  He  not  only 
obeyed  the  regular  directions  and  "tugged  the 
trotter,"  but  he  afterward  gave  three  distinct 
and  loud  raps  with  his  fist  on  the  door,  which 
was  the  signal  to  the  initiated ;  and  when  the 
door  was  opened  and  the  knocker  appeared  in 
the  person  of  Mr.  Stompff  further  resistance  was 
useless. 

The  great  man  entered  the  room  with  a  light 
and  airy  step  and  a  light  and  airy  address. 
"Well,  Charley,  how  are  you?  Come  to  give 
you  a  look  up,  you  see.  Halloo !  who's  this  ?— 
Mr.  Bowker,  how  do  you  do.  Sir?"  in  a  tone 
which  meant,  "What  the  devil  do  yon  do  here?" 
— *  *  how  are  you.  Sir  ?  Well,  Charley,  what  are 
yon  at  ?  Going  to  the  bad,  yon  yillain — going 
to  the  bad!" 

"  Not  quite  that,  I  hope,  Mr.  Stompff—" 

*  *  Working  for  Caniche,  eh  ?  That's  the  same 
thing,  just  the  same  thing !  I've  heard  all  about 
it.  You've  let  that  miserable  Belgian  get  hold 
of  you,  eh  ?  This  is  it,  is  it  ?  Gal  in  a  corn- 
field and  mowers?  what  you  call  *em — reapers? 
That's  it!  reapers,  and  a  little  child.  Some 
story,  eh  ?  Oh,  ah !  Tennyson ;  I  don't  know 
him — ^not  bad,  by  Jove !  not  half  bad !  it's  Can- 
iche's?" 

"  Yes;  that's  Caniche's  commission." 

"Give  yon  fifty  more  than  he's  given  to  make 
it  oyer  to  me.  You  won't,  of  course  not,  yon 
silly  feller !  it's  only  my  joke.  But  look  here, 
mind  you  give  me  the  refusal  of  the  next.  I 
can  do  better  for  you  than  Caniche.  He's  a 
poor  paltry  chap.  I  go  in  for  great  things — 
that's  my  way,  Mr.  Bowker." 

"  Is  it  ?"  growled  old  William  over  his  pipe ; 

then  yon  go  in  also  for  great  pay,  Mr.  Stompff, 
I  suppose  ?" 

"Ask  your  friend  Ludlow  about  that.  He'll 
tell  you  whether  I  pay  handsomely  or  not.  Sir. 
By-the-way,  how  is  your  friend  Ludlow,  Potts?" 

"  He's  all  right,  I  believe."    ' 

"  And  his  wife,  how's  she  ?" 

There  was  something  in  his  tone  and  in  the 
expression  of  his  eyes  which  made  Mr.  Potts 
say: 

"Mrs.  Ludlow  is  going  on  yery  well,  I  be- 
lieye,"  in  a  tone  of  seriousness  yery  unusual 
with  Charley. 

"That's  all  right,"  said  Mr.  Stompff.  "  Go- 
ing on  yeiy  well,  eh  ?  Every  body  will  be  glad 
to  h*ear  that,  and  Ludlow  in  partickler.  Going 
on  very  well — ^in  a  regular  domestic  quiet  man- 
ner, eh  ?  That's  all  right.  Hasn't  been  much 
used  to  the  domestic  style  before  her  marriage,  I 
should  think,  eh?" 

"  Whateyer  yon  may  think,  I  should  advise 
you  not  to  say  much,  Mr.  Stompff,"  said  Bow- 
ker. "I  don't  think  Geoff  would  much  like 
hearing  those  things  said  of  his  wife ;  I'm  sure 
I  should  not  of  mine." 

"N-no ;  but  you  have  not  a  wife ;  I— I  mean 
living,  Mr.  Bowker,"  said  Stompff,  with  a  sneer. 

William  Bowker  swallowed  down  a  great 
lump  rising  in  his  throat,  and  forcibly  restrained 
the  involuntary  clenching  of  his  fists,  as  he  re- 
plied, "No,  you're  right  there,  Mr.  Stompff; 
but  still  I  repeat  my  advice." 

"  Oh,  I  shall  say  nothing. /HPeople  will  talk, 
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you  know,  whether  I'm  silent  or  not,  and  peo- 
ple will  want  to  know  who  Mrs.  Ludlow  was  be- 
fore she  married  Ludlow,  and  why  she's  so  si- 
lent and  preoccupied,  and  why  she  never  goes 
into  society,  and  why  she  faints  away  when  she 
looks  at  photograph-books,  and  so  on.  But  I 
didn't  come  here  to  talk  of  Mrs.  Ludlow.  Now, 
Totts,  mon  brave,  let  us  discuss  business." 

When  the  great  man  took  his  departure,  after 
proposing  handsome  terms  to  Charley  Potts 
for  a  three  years'  engagement,  Bowker  said: 
"  There's  more  in  what  we  were  saying  when 
that  blatant  ruffian  came  in  than  I  thought  for, 
Charley.  The  news  of  Greoffs  domestic  trouble 
has  got  wind." 

"  I'm  afraid  so.  But  what  did  Stompff  mean 
about,  the  fainting  and  the  photograph-book  ?" 

"God  knows!  probably  an  invention  and  a 
lie.  But  when  people  like  Stompff  begin  to 
talk  in  that  way,  it's  bad  for  those  they  talk 
about,  depend  upon  it." 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THREATENING. 

Geoffhet  Ludlow  felt  considerable  anxiety 
about  his  wife  after  the  day  of  their  inauspicious 
visit  to  Lord  Caterham ;  and  as  anxiety  was 
quite  a  foreign  element  in  Geoff's  placid  temper- 
ament, it  did  not  sit  weH  upon  him,  and  it  ren- 
dered him  idle  and  desultory.  He  could  not 
make  up  his  mind  as  to  the  true  source  of  his 
anxiety — the  real  spring  of  his  discomfort.  Mar- 
garet's health  was  very  good ;  her  naturally  fine, 
physique  shook  off  illness  easily  and  rapidly,  and 
her  rare  beauty  was  once  more  irradiated  with 
the  glow  of  health  and  strength.  Yet  Geoffrey's 
inquietude  was  not  lessened.  He  loved  this 
strange  woman — this  woman  who  compelled  ad- 
miration, indeed,  from  others,  but  won  love  only 
ffom  him  with  passionate  and  intense  devotion. 
But  he  was  ill  at  ease  with  her,  and  he  began  to 
acknowledge  to  himself  that  it  was  so.  He 
knew,  he  felt,  that  there  was  some  new  element, 
some  impalpable  power  in  their  lives,  which  was 
putting  asunder  those  who  had  never  been  very 
closely  united  in  real  bonds  of  sympathy  and 
confidence,  with  an  irresistible,  remorseless  hand 
— invisible  and  sure  as  that  of  Death. 

There  are  no  words  to  tell  what  this  good  fel- 
low suffered  in  his  kindly,  unselfish,  simple  way, 
as  day  by  day  the  conviction  forced  itself  ypon 
him  that  the  woman  ho  had  so  loved,  the  woman 
for  whom  he  lived,  and  worked,  and  thought, 
and  hoped,  was  more  and  more  divided  from 
him  by  some  barrier — all  the  more  impassable 
because  he  could  not  point  to  it  and  demand  an 
explanation  of  its  presence,  or  utter  a  plea  for 
its  removal.  He  would  sit  in  his  painting-room 
quite  idle,  and  with  a  moody  brow — unlike  the 
Geoff  Ludlow  of  old  times — ^and  think  and  puz- 
zle himself  about  his  wife ;  he  would  sometimes 
work,  in  short,  desultory  fits  of  industry,  despe- 
rately, as  though  putting  thought  from  him  by 
main  force ;  and  then  he  would  meet  Margaret, 
at  meals  or  other  times  of  association,  with  so 
indifferent  an  assumption  of  being  just  as  usual, 
that  it  was  wonderful  she  did  not  notice  the 
change  in  her  husband.  But  Geoffrey  did  not 
interest  her,  and  Margaret  did  not  observe  him 


with  any  curiosity.  The  state  of  mind  of  this 
ill-assorted  pair  at  this  time  was  very  curious, 
had  there  been  any  one  to  understand  and  an- 
alyze it. 

"What  can  it  be?"  Geoffrey  would  ask  him- 
self. "I  can  not  make  it  out.  She  does  not 
take  any  interest  in  any  thing.  I  thought  all 
women  loved  their  children  at  least,  and  the 
coldest  warmed  to  their  infants ;  but  she  does 
not." 

Geoffrey  had  ceased  to  wonder  at  Margaret's 
coldness  to  him.  She  had  always  been  cold,  and 
latterly  her  reserve  and  silence  had  increased. 
She  made  no  effort  to  hide  the  eimvi  which 
wholly  possessed  her ;  she  made  no  attempt  to 
simulate  the  interest  in  his  occupations  which 
she  had  never  felt  in  more  than  a  lukewarm  de- 
gree. His  perceptions  were  not  very  quick ;  but 
when  he  did  see  a  thing  he  was  apt  to  under- 
stand and  reason  upon  it,  and  he  reasoned  upon 
this  now;  he  pondered  upon  it  and  upon  his 
marriage,  and  he  wondered  when  he  remember- 
ed the  joy  and  hope  with  which  he  had  entered 
upon  the  pretty,  comfortable  new  home  and  the 
quiet,  industrious  life.  What- had  come  to  it 
all?  What  had  changed  it,  and  yet  left  it  the 
same  ?  He  had  not  failed  in  any  duty  to  this  * 
woman ;  he  had  not  given  her  less,  but  more  than 
he  had  promised ;  for  he  was  much  better  off 
than  he  had  hoped  to  be,  and  she  had  the  com- 
mand of  every  shilling  he  earned.  Never  had 
an  unkind  word,  a  negligent  act,  a  failure  in  the 
tenderest  of  household  kindnesses,  recorded  it- 
self in  her  memory  against  this  man,  who  was 
her  preserver,  her  protector,  her  husband.  Sur- 
prise, trouble,  vague  apprehension,  above  all,  the 
bewilderment  of  inexplicable  wrong,  were  in 
Greoffrey's  mind ;  but  not  a  touch  of  bitterness 
against  her.  He  remembered  the  story  she  had 
told  him,  and  the  promise  be  had  pledged  to 
her,  and  his  generous  heart  rested  in  the  assur- 
ance she  had  then  given  him,  and  sought  no  far- 
ther. His  was  not  the  nature  which  would  count 
up  the  items  in  the  baigain  between  them,  and 
set  down  the  large  balance  that  really  existed  on 
his  side.  What  had  he  given  her  ?  To  answer 
this  question  aright  knowledge  must  have  been 
had  of  her  whole  life,  and  all  its  depths  of  suf- 
fering, of  actual  physical  want,  sounded ;  all  her 
love  of  luxury,  all  her  incapacity  to  bear  priva^ 
tion,  all  her  indolence,  her  artistic  sensuous- 
ness,  her  cultivated  power  of  enjoyment,  must 
have  been  known  and  weighed. 

He  had  given  her  ease,  security,  respectability 
— a  name,  a  home  which  was  comfortable  to  the 
verge  of  luxury,  which  included  ail  that  any 
woman  could  reasonably  desire  who  had  volun- 
tarily accepted  a  life  upon  the  scale  which  it 
implied — a  home  to  which  his  industry  and  his 
love  constantly  added  new  comforts  and  decora- 
tions.    Geoffrey  never  thought  of  these  things— 
he  did  not  appraise  them ;  nor  did  his  generous 
heart  dwell  upon  the  sacrifice  he  had  made,  the 
risk  he  had  incurred,  in  short,  upon  the  extraor- 
dinary imprudence  of  his  marriage.     His  na* 
ture  was  too  magnanimous,  and  not  sufficiently . 
practical  for  such  considerations ;  he  thought  of* 
nothing  but  the  love  he  had  given  her — the  love 
she  did  not  seem  to  understand,  to  care  for — and 
he  wondered,  in  his  simple  way,  why  such  love, 
so  deep  and  quiet,  so  satisfied  with  home  and 
her,  could  not  make  her  more  happy  and  cheer- 
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ful.  Poor  Geoffrey !  calm  and  peace  were  the 
conditions  of  life  in  which  alone  he  coald  find 
or  imagine  happiness,  and  they  were  just  those 
which  were  detestable  to  Margaret/  It  is  possi- 
ble that,  had  she  been  caaght  from  the  depths 
of  her  degradation  and  despair  in  the  grasp  of  a 
nature  stronger  and  more  violent  than  her  own, 
the  old  thrall  might  have  fallen  from  her,  and 
she  might  have  been  swayed  by  the  mingled 
charm  and  authority,  the  fierceness,  the  delight, 
the  fear  of  a  great  passion,  so  preoccupying  that 
she  would  have  had  no  time  for  retrospect,  so 
entrancing  that  she  would  have  been  forced  to 
live  in  the  present.  But  the  hand  that  had 
raised  her  from  the  abyss  was  only  gentle  and 
tender;  it  lacked  the  force  which  would  have 
%vrung  submission  from  her  afterward,  the  pow- 
er to  imply  that  it  could  wound  as  well  as  ca- 
ress ;  and  its  touch  had  no  potency  for  that  per- 
verted  nature.  What  had  she  given  him  ?  Just 
her  beauty — nothing  more.  She  was  his  wife, 
and  she  cared  for  him  no  more  than  she  cared 
for  the  furniture  of  her  rooms  and  the  trinkets 
in  her  jewel-case  (poor  things,  she  thought, 
which  once  would  have  been  unworthy  of  her 
wearing,  but  chosen  with  all  Geofif  s  humble  sci- 
ence, and  bought  with  the  guerdon  of  many  a 
day  of  Greoff*s  hard  work);  he  was  her  child's 
father;  and  the  child  bored  her  a  little  more 
nnendurably  than  all  the  rest.  Indeed,  all  the 
rest  was  quiet — which  at  least  was  something — 
but  the  child  was  not  quiet ;  and  Geoffrey  made 
a  fuss  about  it — &  circumstance  which  lent  a 
tonch  of  impatience  to  her  distaste.  He  talked 
about  the  infant:  he  wanted  to  know  If  she 
thought  her  boy's  eyes  were  like  her  own ;  and 
whether  she  would  like  him  to  be  an  artist  like 
his  father.  He  talked  about  the  boy's  eyes, 
and  Lionel's  electric  glances  were  haunting  her 
troubled  soul;  he  babbled  about  the  boy's  fu- 
ture, when  she  was  enduring  the  tortures  of 
Tantalus  in  her  terrible  longing  for  the  past. 

The  child  throve,  and  Geoffrey  loved  the  little 
creature  with  a  vigilant  aflfectiqn  curious  and 
beautiful  to  see.  When  he  felt  that  the  hopes 
he  had  built  npon  the  infant,  as  a  new  and 
strong  tie  between  himself  and  Margaret,  as  a 
fresh  source  of  interest,  something  to  awaken 
her  from  her  torpidity,  were  not  destined  to  be 
realized,  he  turned,  iir  the  intensity  of  his  disap- 
pointment and  discomfiture,  to  the  child  itself, 
and  sought — unconsciotisly  it  may  be,  at  least 
unavowedly  to  himself— 'to  fill  up  the  void  in 
his  heart,  to  restore  the  warmth  to  his  home, 
through  the  innocent  medium  of  the  baby.  The 
child  did  not  resemble  his  mother,  even  after  the 
difficult-to-be-discovered  fashion  of  likenesses  in 
babyhood.  When  he  opened  his  eyes,  in  the 
solemn  and  deliberate  way  in  which  young  chil- 
dren ]ook  out  upon  the  mysterious  world,  they 
did  not  disclose  violet  tints  nor  oval-shaped, 
heavy  lids;  they  were  big,  brown  eyes,  like 
Geoffrey's ;  and  Uie  soft  rings  of  downy  hair, 
which  the  nurse  declared  to  be  **the  beantiful- 
est  curls  she  ever  see  on  an  'ead  at  *is  age," 
were  not  golden,  but  dark-brown.  Geoffrey 
held  numerous  conferences  with -the  nurse  about 
her  charge,  and  might  be  found  many  times  in 
the  day  making  his  way,  with  elaborate  caution 
and  the  noiseless  step  which  is  a  characteristic  of 
big  men,  up  the  nursery  stair,  and  seen  by  the 
curious— had  there  been  any  to  come  there — 


gazing  at  the  infant,  lying  in  his  cradle  or  on 
his  nurse's  knee,  with  a  wistful,  rueful  expres- 
sion, and  hi^  hands  buried  in  the  pockets  of  his 
painting-coat. 

He  never  found  Margaret  in  the  nursery  on 
any  of  these  occasions,  and  she  never  evinced 
the  slightest  interest  in  the  nursery  government, 
or  responded  to  any  of  his  ebullitions  of  feeling 
on  the  subject.  Of  course  the  servants  were  not 
slow  to  notice  the  indifference  of  the  mother, 
and  to  comment  upon  it  with  unreserved  se- 
verity. Margaret  was  not  a  favorite  at  any 
time — "master"  being  perfection  in  their  minds — 
and  her  cold  reserve  and  apathy  impressing  the 
domestics,  who  could  not  conceive  that  "  a  good 
home"  could  be  despicable  in  even  the  most 
beautiful  eyes,  very  unfavorably. 

Margaret  was  arraigned  before  the  domestic  tri- 
bunal, unknown  to  herself;  though,  had  sbo 
known  if,  the  circumstance  would  have  made  no 
impression  upon  her.  Her  cold  pride  would  at  all 
times  have  rendered  her  indifferent  to  opinion ; 
and  now  that  indifference,  weariness,  and  distaste 
had  entire  possession  of  her,  she  had  not  even 
cared  to  hide  the  dreary  truth  from  her  hus- 
band's mother  and  sister.  What  had  become  of 
her  resolutions  with  regard  to  them?  Where 
were  her  firet  impulses  of  gratitude  ?  Gone — 
sunk  in  the  Dead  Sea  of  her  overmastering  pas- 
sion— utterly  lost  beneath  the  tide  of  her  con- 
scienceless selfishness.  She  could  not  strive, 
she  could  not  pretend,  she  could  not  play  any 
part  longer.  Why  should  she,  to  whom  such 
talk  was  twaddle  of  the  trashiest  description,  try 
to  appear  interested  because  she  had  given  birth 
to  Geoffrey's  child  ?  Well,  there  was  the  child ; 
let  them  make  much  of  it,  and  talk  nonsense  to 
it  and  about  it.  What  was  Geoffrey's  child  to 
her?  or  Grcoffrey's  mother?  or — she  had  gontf 
very  near  to  saying  Geoffrey  himself,  either ;  but 
something  dimly  resembling  a  pang  of  con- 
science stopped  her.  He  was  very  good,  very 
honest,  very  kind  ;  and  she  was  almost  sorry  for 
him — as  nearly  sorry  as  she  could  be  for  any  but 
herself;  and  then  the  tide  of  that  sorrow  for  her- 
self dashed  over  and  swept  all  these  trifling  scraps 
of  vague  regret,  of  perhaps  elementaiy  remorse, 
away  on  its  tumultuous  waves. 

She  was  cursed  with  such  keen  memory,  she 
was  haunted  with  such  a  terrible  sense  of  con- 
trast I  Had  it  been  more  dreadful,  more  ago- 
nizing, when  she  was  a  wanderer  in  the  pitiless 
streets — starving,  homeless,  dying  of  sheer  want ; 
when  the  bodily  suffering  she  endured  was  so 
great  that  it  benumbed  her  mind,  and  deadened 
it  to  all  but  craving  for  food  and  shelter  ?  The 
time  of  this  terrible  experience  lay  so  far  in  the 
past  now  that  she  had  begun  to  forget  the  real- 
ity of  the  torture ;  she  had  begun  to  undervalue 
its  intensity,  and  to  think  that  she  had  purchased 
rescue  too  dear.  Too  dear  I — she,  whose  glance 
could  not  fall  around  her  without  resting  on  some 
memorial  of  the  love  she  had  won ;  she,  whose 
daily  life  was  sheltered  from  every  breath  of  ill 
and  caret  I  She  had  always  been  weary ;  now 
she  was  growing  enraged.  Like  the  imprisoned 
creatures  of  the  desert  and  the  jungle,  in  whom 
long  spells  of  graceful,  apathetic  repose  are  suc- 
ceeded by  fierce  fits  of  rebellious  struggle,  she 
strove  and  fought  with  the  gentle,  merciful  fate 
which  had  brought  her  into  this  pretty  prison 
and  supplied  her  with  dainty  daily  fare.    It  had 
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nil  been  bearable — ^at  least  until  now — and  she 
had  borne  it  well,  and  never  turned  upon  her 
keeper.  But  the  wind  had  set  from  the  lands  of 
sun  and  fragrance,  from  the  desert  whose  sands 
were  golden,  whose  wells  were  the  sparkling  waters 
of  life  and  love,  and  she  had  scented  the  old  per- 
fume in  the  breeze.  All  the  former  instincts  re- 
vived, the  slight  chain  of  formal  uncongenial 
habit  fell  away,  and  in  the  strength  of  passion 
and  beauty  she  rebelled  against  her  fate.  Per- 
haps the  man  she  loved  and  longed  for,  as  the 
sick  long  for  health  or  the  shipwrecked  for  a 
sail,  had  never  seen  her  look  so  beautiful  as  she 
looked  one  day,  when,  after  Mrs.  Ludlow  and 
her  daughter,  who  had  come  to  lanch  at  Elm 
Lodge,  had  gone  away,  and  Geoffrey,  puzzled 
and  mortified  more  than  ever,  had  returned  to 
his  painting-room,  she  stood  by  the  long  window 
of  the  drawing-room,  gazing  out  over  the  trim 
little  space  which  bloomed  with  flowers  and 
glowed  in  the  sunshine,  with  eyes  which  seemed 
indeed  as  if  their  vision  cleft  distance  and  dis- 
dained space.  Her  cheeks,  usually  colorless,  were 
touched  with  a  faint  rose-tinge ;  and  the  hurry 
and  excitement  of  her  thoughts  seemed  to  per- 
vade her  whole  frame,  which  was  lighted  bv  the 
rays  of  the  afternoon  sun,  from  the  rich  coils  of 
her  red-gold  hair  to  the  restless  foot  which 
tapped  the  carpet  angrily.  As  she  stood,  varying 
expressions  flitted  over  her  face  like  clouds;  but 
in  them  all  there  was  an  intensity  new  to  it,  and 
which  would  have  told  an  observer  that  the  wo- 
man who  looked  so  was  taking  a  resolution. 

Suddenly  she  lifted  her  hands  above  her  head 
to  the  full  extent  of  her  arms,  then  tore  the  twist- 
ed fingers  asunder  with  a  moan,  as  if  of  pain  or 
hunger,  and,  letting  them  fall  by  her  side,  flung 
herself  into  a  chair. 

'*  Have  you  heard  any  thing  of  Lord  Cater- 
ham  lately?**  asked  Mrs.  Geoffrey  Ludlow  of 
her  husband,  a  few  days  after  his  mother's  vbit, 
just  as  Geoffrey,  having  breakfasted,  was  about 
to  retire  to  his  painting-room.  She  asked  the 
question  in  the  most  careless  possible  manner, 
and  without  removing  her  eyes  from  the  Timesy 
which  she  was  reading ;  but  Geoffrey  was  pleased 
that  she  should  have  asked  it  at  all — any  sign  of 
interest  on  Margaret's  part  in  any  one  for  whom 
he  cared  being  still  precious  to  Geoffrey,  and  be- 
coming rarer  and  more  rare. 

*'No,  dear,"  he  replied;  "Annie  said  she 
would  write  as  soon  as  Lord  Caterham  should  be 
well  enough  to  see  me.  I  suppose  I  may  tell  her, 
then,  that  she  may  come  and  see  you.  You  are 
quite  well  now,  Margaret?" 

*'0h  yes,  quite  well,"  she  replied;  and  then 
added,  with  the  faintest  flicker  of  color  on  her 
cheek,  **Lord  Caterham's  brother  is  not  at  home, 
I  believe.    Have  you  ever  seen  him  ?" 

<*  Captain  Brakespere  ?  No,  not  I.  There's 
something  wrong  about  him.  I  don't  understand 
the  story,  but  Annie  just  mentioned  that  Lord 
Caterham  had  been  in  great  distress  about  him. 
Well,  Maigaret,  Fm  off  now  to  the  Esplanade." 

He  looked  wistfully  at  her ;  but  she  did  not 
dpeak  or  lift  up  her  eyes,  and  he  went  out  of  the 
room. 

If  there  was  trouble  of  the  silent  and  secret 
kind  in  Geoffrey's  home,  there  was  also  discon- 
tent of  the  outspoken  sort  at  his  mother's  cheer- 
ful house  in  Brompton. 

Mrs.  Ludlow  was  wholly  unprepared  to  find 


that  Mai^garet  cared  so  little  for  her  child.  It 
was  with  no  small  indignation  that  she  comment- 
ed upon  Margaret's  demeanor  as  she  and  her 
daughter  sat  together;  and  deeper  than  her  in- 
dignation lay  her  anxiety,  and  a  vague  apprehen- 
sion of  evil  in  store  for  her  datling  son. 

"  She  is  sulky  and  diseontented— that^s  what 
she  is,"  repeated  Mrs.  Ludlow ;  "  and  what  she 
can  want  or  wish  for  that  she  has  not  got  passes 
my  comprehension." 

Miss  Ludlow  said  that  perhaps  it  was  only  ac- 
cidental. She  would  be  sorry  to  think  Maisaret 
had  such  faults  of  temper  to  any  confirmed  de- 
gree. It  would  be  dreadful  for  dear  old  Geoff, 
who  was  so  sweet-tempered  himself,  and  who 
never  could  understand  unamiable  persons.  But 
she  added  she  did  not  think  Geoff  perceived  it. 
She  was  sure  he  would  never  think  that  Marga- 
ret was  not  fond  of  the  child. 

"  Oh  yes,  he  does  perceive  it,"  said  Mis.  Lud- 
low; "I  can  see  that  very  plainly;  I  saw  it  in 
his  face  when  he  came  up  to  tlie  nuisenr  with  us, 
and  she  never  ofiered  to  stir ;  and  did  you  not 
notice.  Til,  that  when  I  asked  her  what  the  doc- 
tor said  about  vaccinating  baby,  she  looked  at 
me  quite  vacantly,  and  Geoffrey  answered  ?  Ab, 
no ;  he  knows  it  well  enough,  poor  fellow !  and 
how  ever  he  is  to  get  through  life  with  a  wonran 
with  a  bad  temper  and  no  heart  Fm  sure  I  can't 
tell." 

Geoffrey  had  never  relaxed  in  his  attention  to 
his  mother.  In  the  early  days  of  his  marriage, 
when  he  had  persuaded  himself  that  there  was 
nothing  in  the  least  disappointing  in  Margaret's 
manner,  and  that  he  was  perfectly  happ^;  in 
those  days  to  which  he  looked  back  now,  m  the 
chill  dread  and  discomfort  of  the  present,  as  to 
vanished  hours  of  Paradise,  he  had  visited  his 
mother,  sent  her  presents,  written  short,  cheery ' 
notes  to  her  and  Til,  and  done  every  thing  in 
his  power  to  lessen  their  sense  of  the  inevitoble 
separation  which  his  marriage  had  brought  about. 
His  love  and  his  happiness  had  had  no  hardening 
or  narrowing  effect  upon  Geoffrey  Ludlow.  They 
had  quickened  his  perceptions  and  added  delica- 
cy to  his  sympathies.  But  there  was  a  difierence 
now.  Geoffrey  felt  unwilling  to  see  his  mother 
and  sister ;  he  felt  that  their  perception  of  Mar- 
garet's  conduct  had  been  distinct,  and  their  dis- 
approval complete ;  and  he  shrank  from  an  inter- 
view which  must  include  avoidance  of  the  subject 
occupying  all  their  minds.  He  would  not  will- 
ingly have  had  Margaret  blamed,  even  by  im- 
plication, by  others ;  Siongh  there  was  something 
more  like  anger  than  he  had  ever  felt  or  thought 
he  could  feel  toward  her  in  his  gentle  heart  as 
he  yielded  to  the  conviction  that  she  had  no  love 
for  her  child. 

Thus  it  happened  that  Geoffrey  did  not  see 
his  mother  and  sister  for  a  week  just  at  this 
time,  during  which  interval  there  was  no  change 
in  the  steto  of  afiairs  at  home.  He  wrote,  in- 
deed, to  Til,  and  made  cheery  mention  of  the 
boy  and  of  his  picture,  which  was  getting  on 
splendidly,  and  at  which  he  was  working  so  hard 
that  he  could  not  manage  to  get  so  far  as  Bromp- 
ton for  a  day  or  two  yet,  but  would  go  very  soon ; 
and  Margaret  sent  her  love.  So  Geoffrey  made 
out  a  letter  which  might  have  been  written  by 
a  blundering  school-boy — a  letter  over  which  his 
mother  bent  sad  and  boding  looks  and  Til  had 
a  *  *  good  cry.  '*    Though  Geoffrey  had  not  visited 
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them  lately,  the  ladies  had  not  heen  altogether 
depriyed  of  the  society  of  men  and  artists,  ^he 
constancj  with  which  Charlej  Potts  paid  his  re- 
spects was  quite  remarkable ;  and  it  fell  out  that, 
seeing  Matilda  rather  out  of  spirits,  and  discern- 
ing that  something  was  going  wrong,  Charley 
very  soon  extracted  from  Til  what  that  some- 
thing was,  and  they  proceeded  to  exchange  con- 
fidences on  the  subject  of  Geoffrey  and  his  beau- 
tiful wife.  Charley  informed  Matilda  that  none 
of  *'  our  fellows*'  who  had  been  introduced  to 
Mrs.  Geofirey  liked  her';  and  as  for  Stompff, 
'*  he  hates  her  all  out,  you  know,"  said  the  plain- 
spoken  Charley;  *'but  I  don't  mind  that,  for 
she's  a  lady,  and  Stompff—he— he's  a  beast,  you 
know." 

When  Geoffrey  could  no  longer  defer  a  yisit 
to  his  mother  without  the  risk  of  bringing  about 
questions  and  expostulations  which  must  make 
the  state  of  things  at  home  openly  known,  and 
place  him  in  the  embarrassing  position  of  being 
obliged  to  avow  an  estrangement  for  which  he 
could  assign  no  cause,  he  went  to  Brompton. 
The  Tisit  was  not  a  pleasant  one,  though  the 
mother  and  sister  were  even  more  demonstratiye 
in  their  affectionate  greeting  than  usual,  and 
though  they  studiously  avoided  any  reference  to 
the  subject  in  their  minds  and  in  his.  But  this 
was  just  what  ho  dreaded  ;  they  did  studiously 
avoid  it ;  and  by  doing  so  they  confirmed  all  his 
Buspicions,  they  realized  all  his  fears.  Geoffrey 
did  not  even  then  say  to  himself  that  his  mar- 
riage was  a  mistake,  and  his  mother  and  sister 
liad  discovered  it ;  but  had  his  thoughts,  his  mis- 
givings been  put  into  words,  they  must  have  tak- 
en some  such  shape.  They  talked  energetically 
about  the  child,  and  asked  Greoff  all  sorts  of 
feminine  questions,  which  it  would  have  affected 
a  male  listener  rather  oddly  to  have  heard  Geoff 
answer  with  perfect  seriousness  and  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  details.  He  had  several  little 
bits  of  news  for  them ;  how  Mr.  Stompff,  remin- 
iscent of  his  rather  obtrusive  promise,  had  sent 
the  clumsiest,  stumpiest,  ugliest  lump  of  a  silver 
mug  procurable  in  London,  as  a  present  to  the 
child,  but  had  not  presented  himself  at  Elm 
Lodge ;  how  Miss  Maurice  had  been  so  delighted 
with  the  little  fellow,  and  had  given  him  a  beau- 
tiful embroidered  frock,  and  on  Lord  Caterham's 
behalf  endowed  him  with  a  salver  '*  big  enough 
to  serve  himself  up  upon,  mother,"  said  Geoff, 
with  his  jolly  laugh :  *'  I  put  him  on  it,  and  car- 
ried him  round  the  room  for  Annie  to  see." 

Beyond  the  inevitable  inquiries,  there  was  no 
mention  made  of  Margaret ;  but  when  his  mo- 
ther kissed  him  at  parting,  and  wh6n  Til  lingered 
a  moment  longer  than  usual,  with  her  arms 
round  his  neck,  at  the  door,  Geoffrey  felt  the  depth 
and  bitterness  of  the  trouble  that  had  come  into 
his  life  more  keenly,  more  chillingly  than  he  had 
felt  it  yet. 

*'Thi8  shall  not  last,"  he  said,  as  he  walked 
slowly  toward  home,  his  head  bent  downward, 
and  all  his  features  clouded  with  the  gloom  that 
had  settled  upon  him.  '*  This  shall  not  last  any 
longer.  I  have  done  all  I  oan ;  if  she  is  unhap- 
py it  is  not  my  fault ;  but  I  must  know  why.  I 
can  not  bear  it ;  I  have  not  deserved  it  I  will 
keep  silence  no  longer.  She  must  explain  what 
it  means." 


CHAPTER  XV. 


LADY  BEAUPOBT'S   PLOT  COLLAPSES. 

Although  the  flame  of  life,  at  its  best  a  fee- 
ble flicker— now  brightened  by  a  little  gust  of 
hope,  now  deadened  by  an  access  of  despair — 
had  begun  steadily  to  lessen  in  Lord  Caterham's 
breast,  and  he  felt,  with  that  consciousness  which 
never  betrays,  that  his  interest  in  this  world,  small 
as  it  had  been,  was  daily  growing  less,  he  had 
determined  to  prevent  the  execution  of  one  act 
which  he  knew  would  be  terribly  antagonistic  to 
the  welfare  of  her  whom  his  heart  held  dearest. 
We,  fighting  the  daily  battle  of  life,  going  forth 
each  morning  to  the  encounter,  returning  each 
eve  with  fresh  dints  on  our  harness,  new  notches 
in  our  swords,  and  able  to  reckon  up  the  cost  and 
the  advantages  gained  by  the  day's  combat,  are 
unable  to  appreciate  the  anxieties  and  heart- 
burnings, the  longings  and  the  patience  of  those 
whom  we  leave  behind  us  as  a  corps  de  reserve, 
apparently  inactive,  but  in  reality  partaking  of 
all  the  worst  of  the  contest  without  the  excite- 
ment of  sharing  it.  The  confiict  that  was  rag- 
ing among  the  Beauport  family  was  patent  to 
Caterham ;  he  saw  the  positions  taken  up  by  the 
contending  parties,  had  his  own  shrewd  opinion 
as  to  their  being  tenable  or  the  reverse,  calmly 
criticised  the  various  points  of  strategy,  and  laid 
his  plans  accordingly.  In  this  it  was  an  advant- 
age to  him  that  he  was  out  of  the  din  and  the 
shouting  and  the  turmoil  of  the  battle ;  nobody 
thought  of  him  any  more  than  any  one  in  the 
middle  of  an  action  thinks  of  the  minister  in  his 
office  at  home,  by  whom  the  dispatches  are  writ- 
ten, and  who  in  reality  pulls  the  strings  by  which 
the  man  in  scarlet  uniform  and  gold-laced  cocked- 
hat  is  guided,  and  to  whom  he  is  responsible. 
Lord  Caterham  was  physically  unfitted  for  the 
conduct  of  strategic  operations,  but  he  was  men- 
tally qualified  for  the  exercise  of  diplomacy  in 
the  highest  degree ;  and  diplomacy  was  required 
in  the  present  juncture. 

In  his  solitary  hours  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  recall  his  past  life  in  its  apparently  insignifi- 
cant, but  to  him  important  ramifications — the 
red  south  wall  is  the  world  to  the  snail  that  has 
never  known  other  resting-place — and  in  these 
days  of  illness  and  languor  he  reverted  more  and 
more  to  his  old  means  of  passing  the  time.  A 
dull  retrospect — a  weary  going  over  and  over 
again  of  solitude,  depression,  and  pain.  Thoughts 
long  since  forgotten  recurred  to  him  as  in  the  si- 
lence of  the  night  he  passed  in  review  the  petty 
incidents  of  his  uneventful  career.  He  recollect- 
ed the  burning  shame  which  had  first  possessed 
him  at  the  knowledge  of  his  own  deformity ;  the 
half  envy,  half  wonder,  with  which  he  had  gazed 
at  other  lads  of  his  own  age ;  the  hope  that  had 
dawned  upon  him  that  his  parents  and  friends 
might  feel  for  him  something  of  the  special  love 
with  which  Tiny  Tim  was  regarded  in  that  heart- 
fulest  of  all  stories.  The  Christmas  Carol;  how 
that  wondrous  book  had  charmed  him,  when,  a 
boy  of  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  he  had  first  read 
it ;  how,  long  before  it  had  been  seen  by  either 
his  father  or  mother,  he  had  studied  and  wept 
over  it;  how,  p^mpted  by  a  feeling  which  he 
could  not  analyze,  he  had  induced  Lord  Beauport 
to  read  it;  how  he  knew — intuitively,  ho  was 
never  told — that  it  had  been  shown  to  his  mother ; 
and  how  that  Christmas-tide  he  had  been  treated 
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with  consideration  and  affection  never  before  ac- 
corded to  him;  hfid  been  indeed  preferred  to 
.Lionel,  greatly  to  that  young  gentleman's  aston- 
ishment and  disgust.  It  did  not  last  long,  that 
halcyon  time,  the  spells  of  the  romancer  held  the 
practical  father  and  the  fashionable  mother  in  no 
lengthened  thrall ;  and  when  they  were  dissipa- 
ted, there  was  merely  a  crippled,  deformed, 
blighted  lad  as  their  eldest  hope  and  the  heir  to 
their  honors.  Tiny  Tim  borne  aloft  on  his  ca- 
pering father's  shoulders ;  Tiny  Tim  in  his  grave 
— these  were  images  to  wring  the  heart  not  un- 
pleasantly, and  to  fill  the  eyes  with  tears  of  which 
one  was  rather  proud,  as  proof  of  how  easily  the 
heart  was  wrung :  but  for  a  handsome  couple- 
one  known  as  a  beaugarffon,  the  other  as  a  beauty 
— to  have  to  face  the  stem  fact  that  their  eldest 
son  was  a  cripple  was  any  thing  but  agreeable. 

Un trusted — that  was  it.  Never  from  his  ear- 
liest days  could  he  recollect  what  it  was  to  have 
trust  reposed  in  him.  He  knew — ^he  could  not 
help  knowing — how  superior  he  was  in  ability  and 
common-sense  to  any  in  that  household ;  he  knew 
that  his  father  at  least  was  perfectly  aware  of 
this ;  and  yet  that  Lord  Beauport  could  not  dis- 
connect the  idea  of  bodily  decrepitude  and  men-r 
tal  weakness,  and  therefore  looked  upon  his 
eldest  son  as  little  more  than  a  child  in  mind. 
As  for  Caterham's  mother,  the  want  ot  any  feel- 
ing in  common  between  them,  the  utter  absence 
of  any  maternal  tenderness,  the  manifest  distaste 
with  which  she  regarded  him,  and  the  half-wea- 
ried, half-contemptuous  manner  in  which  she  put 
aside  the  attempts  he  made  toward  a  better  un- 
derstanding between  them,  had  long  since  begun 
to  tell  upon  him.  There  was  a  time  when,  smart- 
ing under  her  life-long  neglect,  and  overcome  by 
the  utter  sense  of  desolation  weighing  him  down, 
he  had  regarded  his  mother  with  a  feeling  border- 
ing on  aversion ;  then  her  presence,  occasionally 
bestowed  upon  him — always  for  her  own  purposes 
^ — awakened  in  him  something  very  like  disgust. 
But  he  had  long  since  conquered  that :  he  had 
long  since  argued  himself  out  of  that  frame  of 
mind.  Self- commune  had  done  its  work;  the 
long,  long  days  and  nights  of  patient  reflection 
and  self-examination,  aided  by  an  inexplicable 
sense  of  an  overhanging  great  change,  had  soft- 
ened and  subdued  all  that  had  been  temporarily 
hard  and  harsh  in  Lord  Caterham's  nature ;  and 
there  was  no  child  kneeling  at  its  little  bedside 
whose  '*  God  bless  dear  papa  and  mamma !"  was 
more  tenderly  earnest  than  the  blessing  which  the 
crippled  man  constantly  invoked  on  his  parents. 

He  loved  them  in  a  grave,  steady,  reverential, 
dutiful  way;  loved  them  even  with  greater 
warmth,  with  more  complete  fondness,  than  he 
had  done  for  years ;  but  his  love  never  touched 
his  instinct  of  justice,  never  warped  his  sense  of 
what  was  right.  He  remembered  how,  years  be- 
fore, he  had  been  present,  a  mere  bov,  sitting 
perched  up  in  his  wheel-chair,  apparently  foi^got- 
ten  in  an  obscure  comer  of  his  father's  study  at 
Homershams,  while  Lord  Beauport  administered 
a  terrific  "wigging,"  ending  in  threats  of  jails 
and  magistrates,  to  an  unlucky  wretch  accus€»d 
of  poaching  by  the  ^head-keeper ;  and  he  recol- 
lected how,  when  the  man  had  ISen  dismissed  with 
a  severe  warning,  ho  had  talked  to  and  argued 
with  his  father,  first  on  the  offense,  and  then  on 
Lord  Beauport's  administration  of  justice,  with 
an  air  of  grave  and  earnest  wisdom  which  had 


amused  his  father  exceedingly.  He  had  held 
the  same  sentiments  throughout  his  dreaiy  life ; 
he  held  them  now.  Ho  knew  that  a  plot  was 
formed  by  his  mother  to  bring  his  brother  Lionel 
back  to  England^  with  a  view  to  his  marriage 
with  Annie  Maurice,  and  he  was  determined  that 
'that  plot  should  not  succeed.  Why  ?  He  had 
his  reasons,  as  they  had  theirs.  To  his  own 
heart  he  confessed  that  he  loved  Annie  with  all 
the  depth  of  his  soul ;  but  that  was  not  what 
prompted  him  in  this  matter.  He  should  be  far 
removed  from  the  troubling  before  that ;  but  bo 
had  his  reason,  and  he  should  keep  it  to  himself. 
They  had  not  trusted  in  him,  though  they  had 
been  compelled  to  take  allies  from  the  outside-— 
dear  old  Algy  Barford,  for  instance — ^but  they 
had  not  trasted  him,  and  he  would  not  reveal  his 
secret  Was  Lionel  to  marry  Annie  Maurice, 
eh  ?  No ;  that  should  never  be.  He  might  not 
be  there  himself  to  prevent  it ;  but  he  would  leave 
behind  him  instructions  with  some  one,  which 
would —  Ah,I  he  had  hit  upon  the  some  one  at 
once — Geoffrey  Ludlow,  Annie's  oldest  and  dear- 
est friend,  honest  as  the  day,  brave  and  disinter- 
ested; not  a  clever  business-man  perhaps,  but 
one  who,  armed  with  what  he  could  arm  him 
with,  must,  with  his  sheer  singleness  of  purpose, 
carrv  all  before  him.  So  far,  so  good ;  but  there 
would  be  a  first  step  which  they  would  take  per- 
haps before  he  could  bring  that  weapon  into  play. 
His  mother  would  contrive  to  get  Lionel  into  the 
house,  on  his  return,  to  live  with  them,  so  that 
he  might  have  constant  opportunities  of  access 
to  Annie.  That  was  a  point  in  which,  as  he 
gleaned,  she  placed  the  greatest  confidence.  If 
her  Lionel  had  not  lost  all  the  fascinating  qual- 
ities which  had  previously  so  distinguished  him, 
if  he  preserved  his  looks  and  his  address,  this 
young  girl — so  inexperienced  in  the  world's  ways^ 
so  warm-hearted  and  impressible — would  have 
no  choice  but  to  succumb. 

Caterham  would  see  about  that  at  once.  Li- 
onel should  never  remain  en  permanence  in  that 
house  again.  Lady  Beauport  would  object,  of 
course.  She  had,  when  she  had  set  her  mind 
upon  an  object,  a  steady  perseverance  in  its  ac- 
complishment ;  but  neidier  her  patience  nor  her 
diplomacy  were  comparable  to  his,  when  he  was 
equally  resolved,  as  she  should  find.  No;  on 
that  point  at  least  he  was  determined.  His  dar- 
ling, his  treasure,  should  not  even  be  compelled 
to  ran  the  gauntlet  of  such  a  sin-stained  court- 
ship as  his  brother  Lionel's  must  necessarily  be. 
What  might  be  awaiting  her  in  the  future  God 
alone  knew:  temptations  innumerable;  pursuit 
by  fortune-hunters ;  all  those  trials  which  beset 
a  girl  who,  besides  being  pretty  and  rich,  has  no 
blood-relative  on  whom  to  reckon  for  counsel 
and  aid.  He  would  do  his  best  to  remedy  this 
deficiency;  he  would  leave  the  fullest  instrac- 
tions,  the  warmest  adjurations  to  good  Geoffrey 
Ludlow — ^ah !  what  a  pity  it  was  that  Ludlow's 
wife  was  not  more  heartful  and  reliable ! — and  he 
would  certainly  place  a  veto  upon  the  notion  that . 
Lionel,  on  his  return,  should  become  an  inmate 
of  the  house.  He  l^new  that  this  must  be  done 
quickly,  and  he  determined  to  take  the  first  op- 
portunity that  presented  itself.  That*  opportu- 
nity was  not  long  in  coming ;  within  ten  da^ 
after  Margaret's  fainting-fit  Lady  Beauport  paid 
one  of  her  rare  matcm^  visits,  and  Lord  Cater- 
ham saw  that  his  chance  had  arrived. 
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There  was  an  extra  glow  of  geniality  in  Lady 
Beaaport*s  maj^ner  that  morning,  and  the  frosty 
peck  which  she  had  made  at  her  son's  cheek  had 
perhaps  a  trifle  more  warmth  in  it  than  usual. 
She  seated  herself  instead  of  standing,  as  was 
her  wont,  and  chatted  pleasantly. 

*<  What  is  this  I  hear  about  your  having  a  lady 
fainting  in  your  room^  Arthur  ?"  said  she,  with 
one  of  her  shiniest  smiles.  (What  calumny  they 
spread  about  enamel!  Lady  Beanport  smiled 
perpetually,  and  her  complexion  never  cracked 
in  the  slightest  degree.)  '*  You  must  not  bring 
down  scandal  on  our  extremely  proper  house. 
She  did  faint,  didn't  she?" 

'*  Oh  yes,  mother,  she  did  faint  undoubtedly — 
went  what  you  call  regularly  *  off,*  I  believe." 

<<Ah,  so  Stevens  told  Timpon.  Well,  Sir, 
don't  yon  think  that  is  reprehensible  enough? 
A  lady  comes  to  call  on  a  bachelor,  and  is  dis- 
covereid fainting!  Why?  Heaven onlv knows — " 
and  her  ladyship  gave  an  unpleasantly  knowiug 
chuckle. 

**Well,  I  must  admit  that  no  one  knows,  or 
ever  will  know  why,  save  that  the  lady  was  prob- 
ably over-fatigued,  having  only  just  recovered 
from  a  serious  illness.  But  then,  you  know,  the 
lady's  husband  was  with  her,  so  that — " 

'*  Oh  yes,  I  heard  all  about  that.  Yon  are  a 
most  prudent  swain,  Caterham !  The  lady's  hus- 
band with  her  indeed !  Most  prudent !  You  al- 
ways remind  me  of  the  play — ^I  don't  know  what 
it's  called — something  about  a  French  milliner 
and  a  screen — " 

i*  *The  School  for  Scandal,'  you  mean?" 

"Veiy  likely.  I've  forgotten  the  name,  but 
I  know  I  recollect  seeing  Earren  and  Miss  Foote 
and  all  of  them  in  it.  And  I  so  often  think  of 
the  two  brothers :  you  so  quiet  and  reserved,  like 
one ;  and  the  other  so  rackety  and  buoyant,  so 
full  of  high  spirits  and  gayety,  like  our  Lionel. 
Ah  me!"  and  Lady  Beauport  heaved  a  deep 
sigh  and  clasped  her  hands  sadly  in  front  of  her. 

Caterham  smiled — ^rather  a  sad,  dreary  smile — 
as  he  said,  **Let  us  trust  that  quiet  and  reserve 
don't  always  have  the  effect  which  they  produced 
on  the  gentleman  to  whom  yon  are  alluding,  mo- 
ther. Bat  I  may  as  well  let  you  know  the  real 
story  of  Mrs.  Ludlow's  fainting-fit,  which  seems 
to  have  become  rather  warped  in  its  journey.  I 
had  asked  her  husband  to  call  upon  me  on  a 
matter  of  business ;  and  he  foolishly  brought  her 
—only  just  out  of  her  confinement — ^with  him. 
The  consequence  was,  that,  as  we  were  talking, 
and  she  was  looking  through  a  book  of  photo- 
graphs, she  fainted  away." 

**AyI  I  heard  something  of  that  sort.  She 
must  be  a  curious  person  to  be  so  easily  affected, 
or  it  was  thoughtless  of  her  husband  to  bring  her 
out  too  soon.  He  is  an  odd  kind  of  man  though, 
b  he  not?    Absent,  and  that  kind  of  thing?" 

'*  Ye-es ;  his  heart  is  in  his  work,  and  he  is 
generally  thinking  about  it." 

*'  So  I  had  imagined.  What  odd  people  you 
know,  Arthur!  Your  acquaintances  aU  seem 
such  strange  people — so  different  from  your  fa- 
ther's and  mine !" 

"  Yes,  mother,"  said  Caterham,  with  a  repe- 
tition of  the  sad  smile ;  "  perhaps  you're  right 
generally.  Your  friends  would  scarcely  care  for 
me,  and  I  am  sure  I  do  not  care  for  them.  But 
Geoffrey  Ludlow  became  known  to  me  through 
his  old  mtimacy  with  Annie — our  Annie." 


"Ye-es.  I  scarcely  know  why  *our  Annie,' 
though.  You  see,  both  your  father  and  I  have 
many  blood-relations,  more  or  less  distant,  on 
either  side ;  and  it  would  not  be  particularly  con- 
venient if  the  mere  fact  of  their  being  blood-rela- 
tions compelled  us  to  acknowledge  them  as  '  ours.' 
Not  that  I've  any  thing  to  say  against  Miss  Mau- 
rice, though ;  on  the  contrary,  she's  a  very  charm- 
ing girl.  At  one  time  I  thought  that —  How- 
ever, let  that  pass.  She  holds  quite  a  different 
position  now ;  and  I  think  every  one  will  allow 
that  my  treatment  of  her  is  what  it  should  be." 

"Of  course,  mother.  No  one  would  dream 
of  doubting  it." 

"  Well,  perhaps  not,  Arthur ;  but  you're  such 
a  recluse,  you  know,  that  you're  scarcely  a  judge 
of  these  things— one  does  not  know  what  people 
won't  say.  The  worldis  so  full  of  envy  and  jeal- 
ousy, and  all  that,  I'm  sure  my  position  in  regard 
to  the  matter  is  any  thing  but  an  agreeable  one. 
Here  I  am,  having  to  act  chaperon  to  this  girl, 
who  is  known  now  as  an  heiress ;  and  all  kinds 
of  men  paying  her  attention  simply  on  account 
of  her  wealth .  What  1  suffer  when  we're  out  to- 
gether you  can't  conceive.  Every  night,  wher- 
ever we  may  be,  there  is  a  certain  set  of  men  al- 
ways hanging  about  her,  waiting  for  an  intro- 
duction— persons  whose  acquaintance  can  not  do 
her  the  slightest  good,  and  with  whom  she  is  yet 
quite  as  willing  to  talk  or  to  dance  as  she  is  with 
the  most  available /xir^i  in  London." 

Caterham  smiled  again.  "You  forget,  mo- 
ther, that  she's  not  accustomed  to  the  kind  of 
life—" 

"No;  I  don't  forget  any  thing  of  the  kind, 
Arthur.  It  is  her  not  being  accustomed  to  it 
that  is  my  greatest  trouble.  She  is  as  raw  as  a 
child  of  seventeen  after  her  first  drawing-room. 
If  she  had  any  savoir  faire^  any  knowledge  of 
society,  I  should  be  perfectly  at  ease.  A  girl  of 
any  appreciation  would  know  how  to  treat  these 
people  in  an  instant.  Why,  I  know  myself,  that 
when  I  was  far  younger  than  Miss  Maurice,  I 
should  have  felt  a  kind  of  instinctive  warning 
against  two-thirds  of  the  men  with  whom  Annie 
Maurice  is  as  talkative  and  as  pleasant  as  though 
they  were  really  persons  whose  acquaintance  it 
was  most  desirable  that  she  should  make." 

"  And  yet  Annie  is  decidedly  a  clever  girl." 

"So  much  the  worse,  Arthur — so  much  the 
worse.  The  more  reason  that  she  is  utterly  un- 
likely to  possess  or  to  be  able  readily  to  acquire 
the  peculiar  knowledge  which  would  fit  her  to 
act  under  the  circumstances  of  which  I  am . 
speaking.  Your  clever  people — such  at  least  as 
are  called  clever  by  you  and  those  whom  you 
cultivate — are  precisely  the  people  who  act  idiot- 
icallv  in  worldly  affairs,  who  either  know  nothing 
or  who  set  at  defiance  the  convenances  of  society, 
and  of  whom  nothing  can  be  made.  That  man 
— no,  let  me  give  yon  an  example — ^that  man 
who  dined  here  last  Thursday  on  your  invitation 
—Professor  Somebody,  wasn't  he? — I've  heard 
of  him  at  that  place  where  they  give  the  scientif- 
ic lectures  in  Albemarle  Street — was  any  thing 
ever  seen  like  his  cravat,  or  his  shoes,  or  the  way 
in  whidi  he  ate  his  soup? — he  trod  on  my  dress 
twice  in  going  down  to  dinner,  and  I  heard  per- 
fectly plainly  what  Lady  Clanronald  said  to  that 
odious  Mr.  Beanchamp  Hogg  about  him." 

"  My  father  spoke  to  me  in  the  highest  terms 
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'  **  Of  course  he  did ;  that's  just  it.  Yonr  fa- 
ther knows  nothing  abont  this  sort  of  thing.  It 
all  falls  upon  me.  If  Annie  Maurice  were  to 
make  a  tn^salUance,  or,  without  going  so  far  as 
that,  were  to  permit  herself  to  be  engaged  to 
some  penniless  fortune-hunter,  and  were  to  re- 
fuse— as  she  very  likely  would,  for  she  has  an 
amount  of  obstinacy  in  her  composition,  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  which  one  very  seldom  finds — 
to  listen  to  the  remonstrances  of  those  whose 
opinion  ought  to  have  weight  with  her,  it  is  I, 
not  your  father,  who  would  be  blamed  by  the 
world." 

"  Your  troubles  certainly  seem  greater,  mo- 
ther, than  I,  in  my  bachelor  ignorance,  could 
have  imagined." 

''They  are  not  comprehensible  even  after  my 
explanation,  Arthur,  by  those  who  hare  not  to 
undergo  them.  There  is  scarcely  any  thing  in 
mj  married  life  which  has  given  me  such  pleas- 
ure as  the  thought  that,  having  no  daughters,  I 
should  be  relieved  of  all  duties  of  chaperonage ; 
that  I  should  not  be  compelled  to  go  to  certain 
places  unless  I  wished;  and  that  I  should  be 
able  to  leave  others  at  what  hours  I  liked.  And 
now  I  find  this  very  duty  incumbent 'upon  me." 

'*  Well,  but,  my  dear  mother,  surely  Annie  is 
the  very  last  girl  in  the  world  for  whom  it  is 
necessary  to  make  any  such  sacrifices.  She  does 
not  care  about  going  out ;  and  when  out,  she 
seems,  from  all  she  says  to  me,  to  have  only  one 
anxiety,  and  that  is — to  get  home  again  as  soon 
as  possible." 

''Ay,  from  all  she  says  to  yon,  Arthur ;  but 
then  yon  know,  as  I*ve  said  before,  you  are  a 
regular  old  bachelor,  without  the  power  of  com- 
prehending these  things,  and  to  whom  a  girl 
certainly  would  not  be  likely  to  show  her  real 
feelings.  No ;  there's  only  one  way  to  relieve 
me  from  my  responsibility.*' 

"And  that  is—" 

"  And  that  is  by  getting  her  married." 

**A-ah!"  Catcrham  drew  a  long  breath — It 
was  coming  now. 

"Married,"  continued  Lady  Bcauport,  **to 
some  one  whom  we  know,  and  in  whom  we  could 
trust ;  some  one  who  would  keep  her  near  us, 
so  that  we  could  still  keep  up  an  interest  in  her ; 
and  you — ^for  I  know  how  very  much  attached 
you  are  to  her,  Arthur— could  see  her  constantly, 
without  trouble  to  yourself.  That  is  the  only 
manner  in  which  I  can  see  a  conclusion  to  my 
anxiety  on  Annie's  account." 

Lady  Beanport  endeavored  to  speak*  in  the 
same  tone  in  which  she  had  commenced  the  con- 
versation ;  but  there  was  a  quiver  in  her  voice 
and  a  tremulous  motion  in  her  hands  which 
showed  Caterham  plainly  that  she  was  ill  at 
ease. 

"And  do  yon  think  that  such  a  husband 
would  bo  easily  found  for  Annie,  mother?"  said 
he,  looking  np  at  her  with  one  of  his  steady, 
piercing  glances  from  under  his  eyebrows. 

"  Not  easily,  of  course ;  but  still  to  be  found, 
Arthur." 

*'From  your  manner,  you  seem  to  have  al- 
ready given  the  subject  some  attention.  May  I 
ask  if  you  have  any  one  in  prospect  who  would 
fulfill  all  the  conditions  you  have  laid  down  in 
the  first  place,  and  in  the  second  would  be  likely 
to  be  acceptaUe  to  Annie  ?"  ^ 

**  How  very  singular  you  are,  Arthur  I     You 


speak  in  a  solemn  tone,  as  if  this  were  the  most 
important  matter  in  the  world."  • 

"  It  is  sufficiently  important  to  Annie  at  least. 
Would  you  mind  answering  me  ?" 

Lady  Beanport  saw  that  it  was  useless  fighting 
o£f  the  explanation  any  further.  Her  project 
must  be  disclosed  now,  however  it  might  be  re- 
ceived by  her  eldest  son  ;  and  she  determined  to 
bring  her  stateliest  and  most  dignified  manner 
to  its  disclosure ;  so  she  composed  her  face  to 
its  usual  cold,  statuesque  calmness,  folded  her 
wandering  hands  before  her,  and  in  a  voice  in 
which  there  was  neither  break  nor  tremor,  said : 

"No;  I  will  answer  you  quite  straightfor- 
wardly. I  think  that  it  would  be  an  admirable 
thing  for  all  parties  if  a  marriage  could  be  ar- 
ranged between  Annie  Maurice  and  your  brother 
Lionel.  Lionel  has  position,  and -is  a  distin- 
guished-looking man,  of  whom  any  woman  might 
be  plroud ;  and  the  fortune  which  Mr.  Ampthill 
so  oddly  left  to  Miss  Maurice  will  enable  him  to 
hold  his  own  before  the  worid,  and — ^how  strange- 
ly you  look,  Caterham ! — ^what  is  the  matter? — 
what  were  you  about  to  say?" 

"  Only  one  thing,  mother— that  marriage  must 
never  be." 

'•Must  never  be!" 

"  Never.  Hear  me  out.  I  have  kept  accurate 
account  of  all  yon  have  said,  and  will  judge  yoa 
in  the  first  place  simply  out  of  your  own  mouth. 
Your  first  point  was  that  Miss  Maurice  should  be 
married  to  some  one  whom  we  knew  and  whom 
we  could  trust.  Could  we  trust  Lionel  ?  Could 
we  trust  the  man  whose  father's  head  was  bowed 
to  the  dust,  whose  mother's  eyes  were  filled  with 
tears  at  the  mere  n^cital  of  his  deeds  of  sin  and 
shame  ?  Could  we  trust  the  man  who  was  false 
to  his  friend,  and  who  dragged  down  into  the  dirt 
not  merely  himself  but  all  who  bore  his  name  ? 
You  spoke  of  his  position — ^what  is  that,  may  I 
ask  ?  Arc  we  to  plume  ourselves  on  our  relation- 
ship with  an  outcast  ?  or  are  we  to  hold  out  as  an 
inducement  to  the  heiress  the  fact  that  her  intend- 
ed husband's  liberty  is  at  the  mercy  of  those  whom 
he  has  swindled  and  defrauded  ?" 

"Caterham!  Arthur!  you  arc  mad — ^you — " 

"No,  mother,  I  am  simply  speaking  the  truth. 
I  should  not  even  have  insisted  on  that  in  all  its 
bitterness  had  I  not  been  goaded  to  it  by  your 
words.  You  talk  of  devoting  the  fortune  which 
Annie  Maurice  has  inherited  to  setting  Lionel 
right  before  the  world,  and  yon  expect  me  to  sit 
quietly  by  I  Why,  the  merest  Instincts  of  justice 
would  have  made  me  cry  out  against  such  a  mon- 
strous proposition,  even  if  Lionel  had  not  long 
since  forfeited,  as  Annie  has  long  since  won,  all 
my  love." 

"  A-h  !"  said  Lady  Beauport,  suddenly  paus- 
ing in  her  tears,  and  looking  up  at  him — "long 
since  won  iUl  your  love,  eh  ?  i  have  often  sus- 
pected that,  Caterham ;  and  now  you  have  be- 
trayed yourself.  It  is  jealousy,  then — mere  per- 
sonal jealousy — by  which  all  your  hatred  of  your 
younger  brother  is  actuated ! " 

Once  more  the  dreary  smile  came  over  Lord 
Caterham's  face.  "No,  mother,"  said  he,  "it 
is  not  that.  I  love  Annie  Maurice  as  I  love 'the 
sun,  as  I  love  health,  as  I  love  rest  from  pain  and 
weariness ;  and  with  about  as  much  hope  of  win- 
ning either.  You  could  confer  on  me  no  greater 
happiness  than  by  showing  me  the  man  deserv- 
ing of  her  love ;  and  the  thought  that  her  future 
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would  have  a  chance  of  being  a  happy  one  would 
relieye  my  life  of  its  heaviest  anxiety.  Bat  many 
Lionel  she  shall  not ;  nay,  more,  she  shall  not  be 
exposed  to  the  chance  of  communication  with 
him  so  long  as  I  can  prevent  it." 

"You  forget  yourself,  Lord  Caterham!  You 
forget  not  merely  whose  house  you  are  in,  but  to 
wliom  you  are  speaking." 

**  I  trust  not,  mother.  I  trust  I  shall  never 
— certainly  not  now,  at  this  time — forget  my  duty 
to  you  and  to  my  father ;  but  I  know  more  than  I 
can  ever  divulge  even  to  you.  Take  for  granted 
what  I  tell  you ;  let  what  you  know  of  Lioners 
ways  and  conduct  suffice  to  prove  that  a  mar- 
riage between  him  and  Annie  is  impossible — that 
you  would  be  culpable  in  lending  yourself  to  such 
a  scheme." 

"I  hav6  not  the  least  idea  of  what  you  are 
talking  about,  Arthur,  '*  said  Lady  Beauport  after 
a  minute^s  pause.  "You  appear  to  have  con- 
ceived some  ridiculous  idea  about  your  brother 
Lionel,  into  the  discussion  of  which  you  must 
really  excuse  my  following  you.  Besides,  even 
if  yon  had  good  grounds  for  all  you  say,  you  are 
too  late  in  making  the  remonstrance.  Lionel 
arrived  in  England  the  day  before  yesterday.'' 

Lord  Caterham  started,  and  by  the  help  of  hb 
stick  raised  himself  for  a  moment. 

"Lionel  returned  I  Lionel  in  England,  mo- 
ther !  After  all  his  promises,  after  the  strict  con- 
ditions on  which  my  father  purchased  for  him 
immunity  from  the  penalties  of  his  crime  I  How 
is  this?    Does  Lord  Beauport  know  it ?" 

Lady  Beauport  hesitated.  She  had  been  be- 
trayed by  her  vexation  into  saying  more  than 
she  had  intended,  and  had  placed  Lionel  in  his 
brother's  power.  Lord  Caterham,  she  had  hoped, 
would  have  received  her  confidence  in  a  differ- 
ent spirit— -perhaps  she  had  calculated  on  his  be- 
ing flattered  by  its  novelty— ^nd  would  assist  her 
in  breaking  the  fact  of  the  prodigal's  return  to 
his  father,  and  winning  him  over  to  her  way  of 
thinking.  She  had  by  no  means  forgotten  the 
painful  solemnity  with  which  the  Earl  had  re- 
nounced Lionel,  and  the  formal  sentence  of  ex- 
clusion which  had  been  passed  against  him ;  but 
Lady  Beauport  understood  her  husband  well, 
and  had  managed  him  with  tolerable  success  for 
many  years.  He  had  forbidden  all  mention  of 
their  son  to  her,  as  to  eveiy  other  member  of 
the  family ;  but  Lady  Beauport  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  insinuating  an  occasional  mention  of  him 
for  some  time  past ;  and  it  had  not  been  badly 
received.  Perhaps  neither  the  father  nor  the 
mother  would  have  acknowledged  to  themselves 
or  to  each  other  the  share  in  this  change  of  feel- 
ing which  belonged  to  the  unmistakable  daily 
decline  of  Lord  Caterham's  health.  They  never 
alluded  to  the  future,  but  they  saw  it,  and  it  in- 
fluenced them  both.  Lady  Beauport  had  not 
looked  for  Lionel's  return  so  soon ;  she  had  ex- 
pected more  patience — it  might  have  been  appro- 
priately called  more  decency — from  him ;  she 
bad  thought  her  difficulties  would  be  much  less- 
ened before  his  return;  but  he  had  neglected 
her  injunctions  and  forestalled  her  instructions : 
he  had  arrived — there  was  no  help  for  it ;  she 
must  meet  the  difficulty  now.  She  had  been 
meeting  difficulties  originating  from  the  same 
source  for  many  years ;  and  though  Caterham's 
manner  annoyed  her  deeply  she  kept  her  cour- 
age up.  Her  first  instinct  was  to  evade  her  son's 
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last  question  by  assuming  an  injured  tone  in  ref- 
erence to  his  first.     So  she  said : 

"  Oh,  it's  all  very  well  to  talk  about  his  prom- 
ises, Arthur ;  but,  really,  how  you  could  expect 
Lionel  to  remain  in  Australia  I  can  not  under- 
stand!" 

"  I  did  not,  and  I  do  not,  form  any  expecta- 
tions whatever  concerning  Lionel,  mother,"  her 
son  replied,  in  a  steady  voice,  and  without  re>- 
leasing  her  from  his  gaze ;  "  that  is  b^ide  the 
question.  Lionel  has  broken  his  pledged  word 
to  my  father  by  returning  here— you  know  he 
has — and  he  has  not  given  any  career  a  fair 
trial.  I  can  guess  the  expectations  with  which 
he  has  returned,"  he  continued,  in  a  bitter  tone ; 
"  and  God  knows  I  trust  they  are  not  unfounded. 
But  my  place  is  not  vacant  yet;  and  he  has  for- 
feited his  own.  Yon  can  not  restore  it  to  him. 
Why  has  he  returned?" 

Lady  Beauport  did  not  dare  to  say,  "Because 
I  wrote  to  him,  and  told  him  to  come  home,  and 
marry  Annie  Maurice,  and  buy  the  world's  fickle 
favor  over  again  with  her  money,  while  waiting 
for  yours;"  but  her  silence  said  it  for  her;  and 
Caterham  let  his  eyes  drop  from  her  face  in  dis- 
gust as  he  coldly  said : 

"  Once  more,  madam,  I  ask  you,  is  my  father 
aware  that  Lionel  is  in  London?" 

"  No,"  she  replied,  boldly,  seeing  things  were 
at  the  worst ;  "  he  is  not.  I  tell  you,  Caterham, 
if  you  tell  him  before  I  have  time  and  opportu- 
nity to  break  it  to  him,  and  set  your  father  against 
him,  and  on  keeping  his  word  just  as  a  point  of 
pride,  I  will  never  forgive  you.  What  good 
could  it  do  you  ?  What  harm  has  Lionel  done 
you  ?  How  could  he  stay  in  that  horrid  place  ? 
He's  not  a  tradesman,  I  should  think ;  and  what 
could  he  €b  there  ?  nor  an  Irishman,  I  hope  ;  so 
what  could  he  be  there  ?  The  poor  boy  was  per- 
fectly miserable ;  and  when  I  told  him  to  eome 
home  I  thought  you'd  help  me,  Arthur — I  did^ 
indeed." 

A  grave,  sad  smile  passed  over  Lord  Cater- 
ham's worn  face.  Here  was  his  proud  mother 
trying  to  cajole  him  for  the  sake  of  the  profligate 
son  who  had  never  felt  either  affection  or  respect 
for  her.  Had  a  less  object  been  at  stake  he  might 
have  yielded  to  the  weakness  which  he  rather 
pitied  than  despised ;  yielded  all  the  more  read- 
ily that  it  would  not  be  for  long.  But  Annie's 
peace,  Annie's  welfare  was  in  danger,  and  his 
mother's  weakness  could  meet  with  no  toleration 
at  his  hands. 

"Listen  to  me,  mother,"  he  said;  "and  let 
this  be  no  more  mentioned  between  us.  I  am 
much  exhausted  to-day,  and  have  little  strength 
at  any  time;  but  my  resolve  is  unshaken.  I  will 
not  inform  my  father  of  Lionel's  return,  if  you 
think  you  can  manage  to  tell  him,  and  to  induce 
him  to  take  it  without  anger  more  successfully 
than  I  can.  But  while  I  live  Lionel  Brakcspere 
shall  never  live  in  the  same  house  with  Annie 
Maurice ;  and  whether  I  am  living  or  dead  I 
will  prevent  his  ever  making  her  his  wife.  This 
is  her  proper  home,  and  I  will  do  my  best  to  so- 
cure  her  remaining  in  it ;  but  how  long  do  yon 
suppose  she  would  stay  if  she  heard  the  plans 
you  have  formed  ?"  Lady  Beauport  attempted 
to  speak,  but  he  stopped  her.  "One  moment 
more,  mother,"  he  said,  "  and  I  have  done.  Let 
me  advise  you  to  deceive  my  father  no  more  for 
Lionel.    He  is  easily  managed,  I  have  no  doubt, 
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bj  those  whom  he  lores  and  admires  $  bat  he  is 
impatient  of  deceit,  being  very  loyal  himseUl 
Tell  him  without  delay  what  yon  hare  done ; 
bnt  do  not,  if  even  he  takes  it  better  than  yon 
hope,  and  that  you  think  such  a  suggestion  would 
be  safe— 4o  not  suggest  that  Lionel  should  come 
here.  Let  me,  for  my  little  time,  be  kept  from 
any  collision  with  my  father.  I  ask  this  of  you, 
mother. "  Oh,  how  the  feeble  voice  softened,  and 
the  light  in  the  eyes  deepened  I  '*  And  my  re- 
quests are  neither  frequent  nor  hard  to  fulfill,  I 
think." 

He  had  completely  fiEithomed  her  pnrpose ;  he 
had  seen  the  projects  she  had  formed,  even  while 
he  was  spetUung  the  first  sentences,  and  had  de- 
feated them.  By  a  violent  effort  die  controlled 
her  temper — ^perhaps  she  had  never  made  so  vi- 
olent an  effort,  even  for  Lionel,  before — and  an- 
swered : 

*^1  hardly  understand  yon,  Arthur;  but  per- 
haps you  are  right.  At  all  events,  you  agree 
to  say  nothing  to  your  father — ^to  leave  it  to 
me?" 

"Certainly,"  said  Caterham.  He  had  won 
the  day ;  but  his  mother's  manner  had  no  sign 
of  defeat  about  it,  no  more  than  it  had  sign  of 


softening.  She  rose,  and  bade  him  good-morn- 
ing. He  held  her  hand  for  a  moment,  and  his 
eyes  followed  her  wistfully  as  she  went  out  of 
his  room. 

As  she  passed  through  the  passage,  just  ontsido 
her  son's  door  she  saw  a  stout,  keen4ooking  man 
sitting  on  the  bench,  who  rose  and  bowed  as  she 
passed. 

When  Stevens  answered  the  bell  he  found  his 
master  lying  back,  bloodless  and  almost  fainting. 
After  he  had  administered  the  usual  restoratives, 
and  when  life 'seemed  flowing  back  again,  the 
valet  said : 

"Inspector  Blackett,  my  lord,  outside." 

Lord  Caterham  made  a. sign  with  his  hand, 
and  the  stout  man  entered. 

'*The  usual  story,  Blackett,  I  suppose?" 

"  Sorry  to  say  so,  m^  lord.  No  news.  Two 
of  my  men  tried  Maidstone  again  yesterday,  and 
Canterbury,  thinking  they  were  on  the  soent 
Uiere ;  but  no  signs  of  her." 

"Very good,  Blackett," said  Caterham, faint- 
ly;  **  don*t  give  in  yet." 

Then,  as  the  door  closed  behind  the  inspector, 
the  poor  sufferer  looked  up  heavenward  and  mat- 
tered, "  O  Lord,  how  long — how  long  V* 
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CHAPTER  L 

THE  WHOLB  TRUTH. 

Ko  one  who  knew  Geoffrey  Ludlow  would  have 
recognized  him  in  the  round-shouldered  man 
with  the  prone  head,  the  earth-seeking  eyes,  the 
hands  plunged  deeply  in  his  pockets,  plodding 
home  on  that  day  on  which  he  had  determined 
that  Margaret  should  give  him  an  explanation  of 
her  conduct  toward  him.  Although  Geoff  had 
never  been  a  roisterer,  had  never  enlisted  in 
that  army  of  artists  whose  members  hear  "  the 
chimes  o'  midnight,"  had  always  been  consid- 
ered more  or  less  slow  and  steady,  and  was 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  respectable  re- 
presentatives of  the  community,  yet  his  happy 
disposition  had  rendered  him  a  general  favorite 
even  among  those  ribalds,  and  h^  equable  tem- 
per and  kindly  geniality  were  proverbial  among 
all  the  brethren  of  the  brush.  Ah,  that  equable 
temper,  that  kindly  geniality — ^where  were  they 
now?  Those  expanded  nostrils,  those  closed 
lips  spoke  of  very  different  feelings ;  that  long 
steady  stride  was  very  different  from  the  joyous 
step  which  had  provoked  the  cynicism  of  the 
Citjr-bonnd  clerks;  that  puckered  brow,  those 
haggard  cheeks,  could  not  be  recognized  as  the 
facial  presentments  of  the  Geoffrey  Ludlow  of  a 
few  short  months  since. 

In  good  sooth  he  was  very  much  altered.  The 
mental  worrying  so  long  striven  against  in  silence 
had  begun  to  tell  upon  his  appearance ;  the  big 
broad  shoulders  had  become  rounded ;  the  gait 
had  lost  its  springy  elasticity,  the  face  was  lined, 
and  the  dark-brown  hair  round  the  temples  and 
the  long  full  beard  were  dashed  with  streaks  of 


silver.  These  changes  troubled  him  but  little. 
Never,  save  perhaps  during  the  brief  period  of 
his  courtship  of  Margaret,  had  he  given  tlie 
smallest  thought  to  his  personal  appearance ;  yel- 
low soap  and  cold  water  had  been  his  cosmetics, 
and  his  greatest  sacrifice  to  vanity  had  been  to 
place  himself  at  rare  intervals  under  the  hair- 
dresser's scissors.  But  there  were  other  changes 
to  which,  try  as  he  might,  he  could  not  blind 
himself.  He  knew  that  the  very  source  and 
fount  of  his  delight  was  troubled,  if  not  sullied : 
he  knew  that  all  his  happiness,  so  long  wished 
for,  so  lately  attuned,  was  trembling  in  the  bal- 
ance ;  he  felt  that  indefinable,  indescribable  sen- 
sation of  something  impending,  something  which 
would  shatter  his  roof-tree  and  break  up  that 
home  so  recently  established.  As  he  plun^ 
onward  through  ihe  seething  streets,  looking 
neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  he  thought 
vaguely  of  the  events  of  the  last  few  months  of 
his  life — thought  of  them,  regarding  them  as  a 
dream.  How  long  was  it  since  he  was  so  hap- 
py at  home  with  his  old  mother  and  with  Til  ? 
when  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Titians  caused 
his  greatest  excitement,  and  when  his  hopes  of 
fame  were  yet  visionary  and  indistinct  ?  How 
long  was  it  since  he  had  met  her  that  fearful 
night,  and  had  drunk  of  the  beau^  and  the 
witchery  which  had  had  such  results  r  He  was 
a  man  now  before  the  world  with  a  name  which 
people  knew  and  respected,  with  a  wife  whose 
beauty  people  admirea ;  but  ah  1  where  was  the 
quietude,  the  calm,  unpretending  happiness  of 
those  old  days  ? 

What  could  it  mean  ?    Had  she  a  wish  nn- 
gratified  ?    He  taxed  his  mUid  to  run  through 
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all  the  expressions  of  her  idle  fancy,  but  could 
think  of  none  with  which  he  had  not  complied. 
Was  she  ill  ?  He  had  made  that  excuse  for  her 
before  her  baby  was  born ;  bat  now,  not  merely 
the  medical  testimony,  but  his  own  anxious  scnu 
tiny  told  him  that  she  was  in  the  finest  possible 
health.  There  was  an  odd  something  about 
her  sometimes  which  he  could  not  make  out — 
an  odd  way  of  listening  vacahtly,  and  not  reply- 
ing to  direct  questions,  which  he  had  noticed 
lately,  and  only  lately ;  but  that  might  be  a  part 
of  her  idiosyncra^.  Her  appetite,  too,  was 
scarcely  as  good  as  it  used  to  be ;  but  in  all  other 
respects  she  seemed  perfectly  well.  There  might 
have  been  some  difficulty  with  his  mother,  and 
sister,  he  had  at  first  imagined ;  but  the  old  lady 
had  been  wonderfully  complaisant ;  and  Til  and 
Margaret,  when  they  met,  seemed  to  get  on  ex- 
cellently together.  To  be  sure  his  mother  had 
assumed  the  reins  of  gOTemment  during  Mar- 
garet's confinement,  and  .held  them  until  the 
last  moment  compatible  with  decency ;  but  her 
regime  had  been  over  long  since ;  and  Margaret 
was  the  last  person  to  struggle  for  power  so  long 
as  all  trouble  was  taken  off  her  hands.  Had  the 
neighbors  slighted  her  she  might  have  had  some 
cause  for  complaint ;  but  the  neighbors  were 
every  thing  that  was  polite,  and  indeed  at  the 
time  of  her  illness  had  shown  her  attention  mer- 
iting a  warmer  term.  What  could  it  mean  ? 
Was  there-—  No ;  he  crushed  out  the  idea  as 
soon  as  it  arose  in  his  mind.  There  could  not 
be  any  question  about — ^any  one  else— preying 
on  her  spirits?  The  man,  her  destroyer — ^who 
had  abandoned  and  deserted  her — ^was  faraway ; 
and  she  was  much  too  practical  a  woman  not 
to  estimate  all  his  conduct  at  its  proper  worth. 
No  amount  of  girlish  romance  could  survive  the 
cruel  schooling  which  his  yillainy  had  subjected 
her  to ;  and  there  was  no  one  else  whom  she 
ha^seen  who  could  have  had  any  influence  over 
her.  Besides,  at  the  first,  when  he  had  made  his 
humble  profitsr  of  love,  she  had  only  to  have 
told  him  that  it  could  not  be,  and  he  would  have 
taken  care  that  her  future  was  provided  for — ^if 
not  as  it  had  been,  at  all  events  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  want    Oh  no,  that  could  not  be. 

So  argued  Greoff  with  himself — brave,  honest, 
simple  old  Grcofi^,  with  the  heart  of  a  man  and 
the  guilelessness  of  a  child.  So  he  argued,  de- 
termining at  the  same  time  that  he  would  pluck 
out  the  heart  of  the  mystery  at  once,  whatever 
might  be  at  its  root ;  any  thing  would  be  better 
than  this  suspense  preving  on  him  daily,  prevent- 
ing him  from  doing  his  work,  and  rendering  him 
moody  and  miserable. 

But  before  he  reached  his  home  his  resolution 
failed,  and  his  heart  sunk  within  him.  What 
if  Margaret  were  silent  and  preoccupied  ?  what 
if  the  occasional  gloom  upon  her  face  became 
more  and  more  permanent?  Had  not  her  life 
been  full  of  sorrow  ?  and  was  it  wonderful  that 
the  remembrance  of  it  from  time  to  time  came 
over  her?  She  had  fearlessly  confided  her 
whole  story  to  him ;  she  had  given  him  time  to 
reflect  on  it  before  committing  himself  to  her ; 
and  would  it  be  generous,  would  it  be  even  just, 
to  call  her  to  account  now  for  freaks  of  kihavior 
engendered  doubtless  in  the  memory  of  that  by- 
gone time  ?  After  all,  what  was  the  accusation 
against  her?  None.  Had  there  been  the  small- 
est trace  of  levity  in  her  conduct,  how  many 


eyebrows  were  there  ready  to  be  lifted — how  many 
shoulders  waiting  to  be  shrugged!  But  there 
was  nothing  of  the  kind ;  all  that  could  be  said 
about  her  was  that — all  that  could  be  said  about 
her — ^now  he  thought  it  over,  nothing  was  said 
about  her ;  all  that  was  hinted  was  that  her  man- 
ner was  cold  and  impassible ;  that  she  took  no 
interest  in  what  was  going  on  around  her,  and 
that  therefore  there  must  be  something  wrong. 
There  is  always  something  to  be  complained 
of.  If  her  manner  had  been  light  and  easy, 
they  would  have  called  her  a  flirt,  and  pitied 
him  for  having  married  a  woman  so  utterly  ill- 
suited  to  his  staid  habits.  He  knew  so  little  of 
her  when  he  married  her  that  he  ran  every  kind 
of  risk  as  to  what  she  might  really  prove  to  be  ; 
and  on  reflection  he  thought  he  had  been  ex- 
ceedingly lucky.  She  might  have  been  giddy, 
vulgar,  loud,  presuming,  extravagant ;  whereas 
she  was  simply  reserved  and  undemonstrative — 
nothing  more.  He  had  been  a  fool  in  thinking 
of  her  as  he  had  done  during  the  last  few  weeks ; 
ho  had — without  her  intending  it  doubtless,  for 
she  was  an  excellent  woman — he  had  taken  his 
tone  in  this  matter  from  his  mother,  with  whom 
Maif^aret  was  evidently  no  favorite,  and — there, 
never  mind — it  was  at  an  end  now.  She  was 
his  own  darling  wife,  his  lovely  companion, 
merely  to  sit  and  look  at  whom  was  rapturous 
delight  to  a  man  of  his  keen  appreciation  of  the 
beauty  of  form  and  color ;  and  as  to  her  cold- 
ness and  reserve,  it  was  but  a  temporaiy  man- 
nerism, which  would  soon  pass  away. 

So  argued  Geoffirey  Ludlow  with  himself— 
brave,  honest,  simple  old  Geoff,  with  the  heart 
of  a  man  and  the  guilelessness  of  a  child. 

So  happy  was  he  under  the  influence  of  his 
last  thought  that  he  longed  to  take  Mai-garet  to 
his  heart  at  once,  and  without  delay  to  make  trial 
of  bis  scheme  for  dissipating  her  gloom ;  but 
when  he  reached  home  the  servant  told  him  that 
her  mistress  had  gone  out  very  soon  after  he  him- 
self had  left  that  morning,  and  had  not  yet  re- 
turned. So  he  went  through  into  the  studio,  in- 
tending to  work  at  his  picture ;  but  when  he  got 
there  he  sunk  down  into  a  chair,  staring  vacantly 
at  the  lay-figure,  arranged  as  usual  in  a  prepos- 
terous attitude,  and  thinking  about  Margaret. 
Bousing  himself,  he  found  his  pallet,  and  com- 
menced to  set  it ;  but  while  in  the  midst  of  this 
task  he  suddenly  fell  a-thinking  again,  and  stood 
there  mooning  until  the  hope  of  doing  any  work 
was  past,  and  the  evening  shadows  were  falling 
on  the  landscape.  Then  he  put  up  his  pallet 
and  his  brushes,  and  went  into  the  dining-room. 
He  walked  to  the  window,  but  had  scarcely 
reached  it  when  he  saw  a  cab  drive  up.  The 
man  opened  the  door,  and  Margaret  descended, 
said  a  few  hasty  words  to  the  driver,  who  touched 
his  hat  and  fastened  on  his  horse*s  nose-bag,  and 
approached  the  house  with  rapid  steps. 

From  his  position  in  the  window  he  had  no- 
ticed a  strange  light  in  her  eyes  which  he  had 
never  before  seen  there,  a  bright  hectic  flush  on 
her  cheek,  a  tight  compression  of  her  lips.  When 
she  entered  the  room  he  saw  that  in  his  first  hasty 
glance  he  had  not  been  deceived ;  that  the  whole 
expression  of  her  face  had  changed  from  its  usual 
state  of  statuesque  repose,  and  was  now  stern, 
hard,  and  defiant. 

He  was  standing  in  the  shadow  of  the  window- 
curtain,  and  she  did  not  see  him  at  first,  but 
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throwing  her  parasol  on  the  table,  commenced 
pacing  the  room.  The  lamp  was  as  yet  unlit,  and 
the  flickering  fire-light — now  glowingadeep,  dull 
red,  now  leaping  into  yellow  flame — gave  an  ad- 
ditional weirdness  to  the  set  intensity  of  her  beau- 
tiful face.  Gazing  at  her  mechanically  walking 
to  and  fro,  her  head  supported  by  one  hand,  her 
eyes  gleaming,  her  hair  pushed  back  off  her  face, 
Geoffrey  again  felt  that  indescribable  sinking  at 
his  heart ;  and  there  was  something  of  terror  in 
the  tone  in  which,  stepping  forward,  he  uttered 
her  name — "  Margaret  V* 

In  an  instant  she  stopped  in  her  walk,  and 
turning  toward  the  place  whence  the  Toice  came, 
said,  "You  there,  Geofirey?" 

**  Yes,  darling — who  else  ?  I  was  standing  at 
the  window  when  the  cab  drove  up,  and  saw  you 
get  out.  By-the-way,  youVe  not  sent  away  the 
cab,  love ;  is  he  paid  ?** 

**  No,  not  yet — he  will — let  him  stay  a  little." 

''Well,  but  why  keep  him  up  here,  my  child, 
where  there  is  no  chance  of  his  getting  a  return- 
fare  ?  Better  pay  him  and  let  him  go.  I'll  go 
and  pay  him  V*  and  he  was  leaving  Sie  room. 

"Let  him  stay,  please,"  said  Margaret,  in  her 
coldest  tones ;  and  Geoffrey  turned  ^k  at  once. 
But  as  he  turned  he  saw  a  thrill  run  through  her, 
and  marked  the  manner  in  which  she  steadied  her 
hand  on  the  mantle-piece  on  which  she  was  lean- 
ing.    In  an  instant  he  was  by  her  side. 

''You  are  ill,  my  darling!"  he  exclaimed. 
"You  have  done  too  much  again,  and  are  over- 
fatigued — " 

" I  am  perfectly  well,"  she  said ;  "it  was  no- 
thing ;  or  whatever  it  was,  it  has  passed.  I  did 
not  know  you  had  returned.  I  was  going  to  write 
to  you." 

"To  write  to  me!"  said  Geoff,  in  a  hollow 
voice — "  to  write  to  me !" 

"To  write  to  you.  I  had  something  to  tell 
you — and — and  I  did  not  know  whether  I  should 
ever  see  you  again !" 

For  an  instant  the  table  against  which  Geoffrey 
Ludlow  stood  seemed  to  spin  away  under  his 
touch,  and  the  whole  room  reeled.  A  deadly 
faintness  crept  over  him,  but  he  shook  it  off  with 
one  great  effort,  and  said,  ina  veiylow  tone^  ''I 
scarcely  understand  you ;  please  explain." 

She  must  have  had  the  nature  of  a  fiend  to 
look  upon  that  large-souled,  loving  fellow,  strick- 
en down  by  her  words  as  by  a  sudden  blow,  and 
with  his  heart  all  bleeding,  waiting  to  hear  the 
rest  of  her  sentence.  She  had  the  nature  of  a 
fiend,  for  through  her  set  teeth  she  said,  calmly 
and  deliberately : 

"  I  say  I  did  not  know  whether  I  should  ever 
see  you  again.  That  cab  is  detained  by  me  to 
take  me  away  from  this  house,  to  which  I  ought 
never  to  have  come ;  which  I  shall  never  enter 
again." 

Geoff  had  sunk  into  a  chair,  and  clutching  the 
comer  of  the  table  with  both  hands,  was  looking 
up  at  her  with  a  helpless  gaze. 

"You  don't  speak!"  she  continued;  "and  I 
can  understand  why  you  are  silent.  This  deci- 
sion has  come  upon  you  unexpectedly,  and  you 
can  scarcely  realize  its  meaning  or  its  origin..  I 
am  prepared  to  explain  both  to  you.  I  had  in- 
tended  doing  so  in  a  letter,  which  I  should  have 
left  behind  me ;  but  since  yon  are  here,  it  is  bet- 
ter that  I  should  speak." 

The  tftble  was  laid  for  dinner,  and  there  was  a 


small  decanter  of  sheny  close  by  Geoff's  hand. 
He  filled  a  glass  from  it  and  drank  it  eagerly. 
Apparently  involuntarily  Margaret  extendi  her 
hand  toward  the  decanter;  but  she  instantly  with- 
drew it,  and  resumed : 

"  You  know  well,  Geoffrey  Ludlow,  that  when 
you  asked  me  to  become  your  wife  I  declined  to 
give  you  any  answer  until  yon  had  heard  the  storj 
of  my  former  life.  *  When  I  noticed  your  grow- 
ing interest  in  me-^nd  I  noticed  it  from  its  very 
first  germ— I  determined  that  before  you  pledged 
yourself  to  me — ^for  my  wits  had  been  sharpened 
in  the  school  of  adversity,  and  I  read  plainly 
enough  that  love  from  such  a  man  as  you.  had 
but  one  meaning  and  one  result — ^I  determined 
that  before  you  pledged  yourself  to  me  yon  should 
learn  as  much  as  it  was  necessary  for  you  to  know 
of  my  previous  history.  Although  my  early  life 
had  been  spent  in  places  far  away  from  London, 
and  among  persons  whom  it  was  almost  certain 
I  should  never  see  again,  it  was,  I  thought,  due 
to  von  to  explain  all  to  you,  lest  the  gossiping 
fools  of  the  world  might  some  day  vox  your  gen- 
erous heart  with  stories  of  your  wife's  previous 
career,  which  she  had  J^ept  from  yon.  Do  you 
follow  mp?" 

Geoffray  bowed  his  head,  but  did  not  speak. 

*'In  that  story  I  told  you  plainly  that  I  had 
been  deceived  by  a  man  under  promise  of  mar- 
riage ;  that  I  had  lived  with  him  as  his  wife  for 
many  months;  that  he  had  basely  deserted  me 
and  left  me  to  starve— left  me  to  die — as  I  should 
have  died  had  you  not  rescued  me.  You  follow 
me  still?" 

She  could  not  see  his  face  now — it  was  buried 
in  his  hands ;  but  there  was  a  motion  of  his  head, 
and  she  proceeded : 

"That  man  betrayed  me  when  I  trusted  him, 
used  me  while  I  amused  him,  deserted  me  when 
I  palled  upon  him.  He  mined,  you  restored  me ; 
he  left  me  to  die,  you  brought  me  back  to  life ; 
he  strove  to  drag  me  to  perdition,  yon  to  raise 
me  to  repute.  I  respected,  I  honored  yon ;  but 
I  loved  him !  yes,  from  first  to  last  I  loved  him ; 
infatuated,  mad  as  I  knew  it  to  be,  I  loved  him 
throughout!  Had  I  died  in  those  streets  from 
which  yon  rescued  me  I  should  have  found 
strength  to  bless  him  with  my  last  breath.  When 
I  recovered  consciousness  my  first  unrookcn 
thought  was  of  him.  It  was  that  I  would  live, 
that  I  would  make  every  exertion  to  hold  on  to 
life,  that  I  might  have  d[ie  chance  of  seeing  him 
again.  Then  dimly,  and  as  in  a  dream,  I  saw 
yon  and  heard  your  voice,  and  knew  that  yon 
were  to  be  a  portion  of  my  fate.  Ever  Since  the 
image  of  that  man  has  been  always  present  be- 
fore me ;  his  soft  words  of  love  have  been  always 
ringing  in  my  ears ;  his  gracious  presence  has 
been  always  at  my  side.  I  have  striven  and  striv- 
en  against  the  infatuation.  Before  Heaven  I 
swear  to  you  that  I  have  prayed  night  after  night 
that  I  might  not  be  led  into  that  awful  tempta- 
tion of  retrospect  which  beset  me ;  that  I  might 
be  strengthened  to  love  you  as  you  should  be 
loved,  to  do  my  duty  toward  you  as  it  should  be 
done.  All  in  vain,  all  in  vain  I  That  one  fatal 
passion  has  sapped  my  being,  and  rendered  me 
utterly  incapable  of  any  other  love  in  any  other 
shape.  I  know  what  you  have  done  for  me — 
more  than  that,  I  know  what  you  have  suffered 
for  me.  You  have  said  nothing;  but  do  you 
think  I  have  not  seen  how  mv  weariness,  my 
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coldness,  the  impossibilitj  of  my  taking  interest 
in  all  the  little  schemes  you  have  laid  for  my  di- 
version, have  irked  and  pained  you?  Do  you 
think  I  do  not  know  what  it  is  for  a  fall  heart 
to  beat  itself  into  qniet  against  a  stone  ?  I  know 
it  all ;  and  if  I  could  have  spared  you  one  pang, 
I  swear  I  would  have  done  so.  But  I  loved  this 
man ;  ah,  how  I  loved  him !  He  was  but  a  mem- 
ory to  me  then ;  but  that  memory  was  far,  far 
dearer  than  all  reality  I  He  is  more  than  a  mem- 
ory to  me  now ;  for  he  lives,  and  he  is  in  Lon- 
don, and  I  have  seen  him  !'* 

Out  of  Geoffrey  Ludlow's  hands  came,  raised 
lip  suddenly,  a  dead  white  face,  with  puckered 
lips,  knit  brows,  and  odd  red  streaks  and  indent- 
ations round  the  eyes. 

"Yes,  Geoffrey  Ludlow,"  she  continued,  not 
heeding  the  apparition,  "I  have  seen  him — now, 
within  this  hour — seen  him,  bright,  well,  and 
handsome — oh,  so  handsome ! — as  when  I  saw 
him  first ;  and  that  has  determined  me.  While 
I  thought  of  him  as  perhaps  dead,  while  I  knew 
him  to  be  thousands  of  miles  away,  I  could  bear 
to  sit  here,  to  drone  out  the  dull,  monotonous  life, 
striving  to  condone  the  vagrancy  of  my  thoughts 
by  the  propriety  of  my  conduct — heart-sick,  wea- 
ry, and  remorseful.  Yes,  remorseful,  so  far  as 
you  are  concerned ;  for  you  are  a  true  and  noble 
man,  Geoffrey.  But  now  that  he  is  here,  close 
to  mo,  I  could  not  rest  another  hour — I  must  go 
to  him  at  once.  Do  you  hear,  Geoffrey — at 
once?" 

He  tried  to  speak,  but  his  lips  were  parched 
and  dry,  and  he  only  made  an  inarticulate  sound. 
There  was  no  mistaking  the  flash  of  his  eyes, 
however.  In  them  Margaret  had  never  seen 
such  baleful  light ;  so  that  she  was  scarcely  as- 
tonished when,  his  voice  returning,  he  hissed  out, 
«'I  know  him!" 

"You  know  him?" 

"  Yes ;  just  come  back  from  Australia — Lord 
Caterliam*s  brother  I  I  had  a  letter  from  Lord 
Caterham  to-day — his  brother — Lionel  Brake- 
spere !" 

"  Well !"  she  exclaimed,  "  what  then  ?  'Sup- 
pose  it  be  Lionel  Brakespere,  what  then,  I  ask 
—what  then?" 

"  Then ! "  said  Geoffrey,  poising  his  big,  sinewy 
arm — "then,  let  him  look  to  himself;  for,  by 
the  Lord,  ril  kill  him !'» 

"What !"  and  in  an  instant  she  had  left  her 
position  against  the  mantle-piece,  and  was  lean- 
ing over  the  table  at  the  corner  where  he  sat, 
her  face  close  to  his,  her  eyes  on  his  eyes,  her 
hot  breath  on  his  cheeks — "You  dare  to  talk  of 
killing  him,  of  doing  him  the  slightest  injury ! 
Yon  dare  to  lift  your  hand  against  my  Lionel ! 
Look  here,  Geoffrey  Ludlow:  you  have  been 
good  and  kind  and  generous  to  me — have  loved 
me,  in  your  fashion — deeply,  I  know;  and  I 
would  let  us  part  friends ;  but  I  swear  that  if 
you  attempt  to  wreak  your  vengeance  on  Lionel 
Brakespere,  who  has  done  you  no  harm — how 
has  he  injured  you? — I  will  be  revenged  on  you 
in  a  manner  of  which  you  little  dream,  but  which 
shall  break  your  heart  and  spirit,  and  humble 
your  pride  to  the  dust.  Think  of  all  this,  Geof- 
frey Ludlow — think  of  it.  Do  nothing  rashly, 
take  no  step  that  will  madden  me,  and  drive 
me  to  do  something  that  will  prevent  your  ever 
thinking  of  me  with  regret  when  I  am  far 
away." 


There  was  a  softness  in  her  voice  which  touch- 
ed a  chord  in  Geoffrey  Ludlow's  breast.  The 
fire  faded  out  of  his  eyes ;  his  hands,  which  had 
been  tight-clenched,  relaxed,  and  spread  out  be- 
fore him  in  entreaty ;  he  looked  up  at  Margaret 
through  blinding  tears,  and,  in  a  broken  voice, 
said: 

"  When  you  are  far  away  I  Oh,  my  darling, 
my  darling,  yon  are  not  going  to  leave  me  ?  It 
can  not  be — it  is  some  horrible  dream.  To  leave 
me,  who  live  but  for  yon,  whose  existence  is 
bound  up  in  yours !  It  can  not  be.  What  have 
I  done  ? — what  can  you  ch  arge  me  with  ?  Want 
of  affection,  of  devotion  to  yon  ?  O  God !  it  is 
hard  that  I  should  have  to  suffer  in  this  way ! 
But  you  won't  go,  Margaret  darling?  Tell  me 
that— only  tell  me  that !" 

She  shrank  farther  away  from  him^  and  seem- 
ed for  a  moment  to  cower  before  the  vehemence 
and  anguish  of  his  appeal ;  but  the  next  her  face 
darkened  and  hardened,  and  as  she  answered 
him  the  passion  in  her  voice  was  dashed  with  a 
tone  of  contempt 

"  Yes,  I  will  leave  you,"  she  said— "  of  course 
I  will  leave  you.  Do  you  not  hear  me?  Do 
you  not  understand  me?  I  have  seen  him,  I  tell 
you,  and  every  thing  which  is  not  him  has  faded 
out  of  my  life.  What  should  I  do  here,  or  any 
where,  where  he  is  not  ?  The  mere  idea  is  ab- 
surd. I  have  only  half  lived  since  I  lost  him, 
and  I  could  not  live  at  all  now  that  I  have  seen 
him  again .  Stay  here !  not  leave  you  I  stay  here  /" 
She  looked  round  the  room  with  a  glance  of  aver- 
'sion  and  avoidance,  and  went  on  with  increas- 
ing rapidity :  "  You  have  never  understood  me. 
How  should  you  ?  But  the  time  has  come  now 
when  you  must  try  to  understand  me,  for  your 
own  sake ;  for  mine  it  does  not  matter — nothing 
matters  now." 

She  was  standing  within  arm's-length  of  him, 
and  her  face  was  turned  full  upon  him :  but  she 
did  not  seem  to  see  him.  She  went  on,  as  though 
reckoning  with  herself,  and  Geoffrey  gazed  upon 
her  in  stupefied  amazement;  his  momentary  rage 
quenched  in  the  bewilderment  of  his  anguish. 

'  <  I  don't  deny  your  goodness ;  I  don't  dispute 
it ;  I  don't  think  about  it  at  all ;  it  is  all  done 
with,  all  past  and  gone ;  and  I  have  no  thought 
for  it  or  you  beyond  these  moments  in  which  I 
am  speaking  to  you  for  the  last  time.  I  have 
suffered  in  this  house  torments  which  your  slow 
nature  could  neither  suffer  nor  comprehend — 
torments  wholly  impossible  to  endure  longer.  I 
have  raged  and  rebelled  against  the  dainty  life 
of  dullness  and  dawdling,  the  narrow  hopes  and 
the  tame  pleasures  which  have  sufficed  for  you. 
I  must  have  so  raged  and  rebelled  under  any  cir- 
cumstances ;  but  I  might  have  gone  on  conquer- 
ing the  revolts  if  I  had  not  seen  him.  Now,  I 
tell  yon,  it  is  no  longer  possible,  and  I  break  with 
it  at  once  and  forever.  Let  me  go  quietly,  and 
in  such  peace  as  may  be  possible :  for  go  I  must 
and  I  will.  You  could  as  soon  hold  a  hurricane 
by  force  or  a  wave  of  the  sea  by  entreaty." 

Geoffrey  Ludlow  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands,  and  groaned.  Once  again  she  looked  at 
him — this  time  as  if  she  saw  him — and  went  on : 

"  Let  me  speak  to  you,  while  I  can,  of  your- 
self; while  I  can,  I  say,  for  his  face  is  rising  be- 
tween me  and  all  the  world  beside,  and  I  can 
hardly  force  myself  to  remember  any  thing,  to 
calculate  any  thing,  to  realise  any  thing  which  is 
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not  him.  You  aak  me  not  to  leaye  joa ;  yon 
would  have  me  stay !  Are  yon  mad,  Geoffrey 
Ludlow  ?  Have  yoa  lired  among  yonr  canvases 
and  yonr  colors  until  yon  have  ceased  to  under- 
stand what  men  and  women  are,  and  to  see  facts  ? 
Do  you  know  that  I  love  him,  though  he  left  mB 
to  what  yon  saved  me  from,  so  that  all  that  yon 
have  done  for  me  and  given  me  has  been  burden- 
some and  hateful  to  me,  because  these  things  had 
no  connection  with  him,  but  marked  the  interval 
in  which  he  was  lost  to  me  ?  Do  von  know  that 
I  love  him  so  that  I  have  sickened  and  pined  in 
this  house,  even  as  I  sickened  and  pined  for  hun- 
ger in  the  streets  yon  took  me  from,  for  the  most 
careless  word  he  ever  spoke  and  the  coldest  look 
be  ever  gave  me  ?  Do  yon  know  the  agonized 
longing  which  has  been  mine,  the  frantic  weari- 
ness, the  unspeakable  loathing  of  every  thing  that 
set  my  life  apart  from  the  time  when  my  life  was 
his  ?  No,  you  don't  know  these  things !  Again 
I  say,  how  should  you  ?  Well,  I  tell  them  to  you 
now,  and  I  ask  you,  are  you  mad  that  you  say, 
*  Don't  leave  me  ?*  Would  you  have  me  stay 
with  you  to  think  of  him  all  the  weary  hours  of 
the  day,  all  the  wakeful  hours  of  the  night? 
Would  yon  have  me  stay  with  you  to  feel,  and 
make  yon  know  that  I  feel,  the  tie  between  us  an 
intolerable  and  hideous  bondage,  and  that  with 
every  pang  of  love  for  him  came  a  throb  of  loath- 
ing for  you  ?  No,  no !  yon  are  nothing  to  me 
now — nothing,  nothing!  My  thoughts  huny 
away  from  you  while  I  speak  ;  but  if  any  thing 
so  preposterous  as  my  staying  with  you  could  be 
possible,  you  would  be  the  most  hateful  object  on 
this  earth  to  me.*' 

**  My  God !"  gasped  Geoffrey.  That  was  alL 
The  utter,  unspeakable  horror  with  which  her 
words,  poured  out  in  a  hard,  ringing  voice,  which 
never  faltered,  filled  him,  overpowered  all  remon- 
strance. A  strange  feeling,  which  was  akin  to 
fear  of  this  beautiful  unmasked  demon,  came  over 
him.  It  was  Margaret,  his  wife,  who  spoke  thus ! 
The  knowledge  and  its  fullest  agony  were  in  his 
heart ;  and  yet  a  sense  of  utter  strangeness  and 
impossibility  were  there  too.  The  whirl  within 
him  was  not  to  be  correctly  termed  thought ;  but 
there  was  in  it  something  of  the  past,  a  puzzled 
remembrance  of  her  strange  quietude,  her  list- 
lessness,  her  acquiescent,  graceful,  wearied,  com- 
pliant ways ;  and  this  was  she — this  woman  whose 
eyes  burned  with  flames  of  passion  and  desperate 
purpose — on  those  ordinarily  pale  cheeks  two 
spots  of  crimson  glowed — whose  lithe  frame  trem- 
bled with  the  intense  fervor  of  the  love  which  she 
was  declaring  for  another  man !  Yes,  this  was 
she !    It  seemed  impossible ;  but  it  was  true. 

'*  I  waste  words,"  she  said ;  **  I  am  talking  of 
things  beside  the  question,  and  I  don't  want  to 
lie  to  you.  Why  should  I  ?  There  has  been  no- 
thing in  my  life  worth  having  but  him,  nothing 
bearable  since  I  lost  him,  and  there  is  nothing 
else  since  I  have  found  him  again.  I  say,  I  must 
leave  you  for  your  sake,  and  it  is  true ;  but  I 
would  leave  you  just  the  same  if  it  was  not  true. 
There  is  nothing  henceforth  in  my  life  but  him." 

She  moved  toward  the  door  as  she  spoke,  and 
the  action  seemed  to  rouse  Geoffrey  from  the 
stupefaction  which  had  fallen  upon  him.  She 
had  her  hand  upon  the  door-handle  though  be- 
fore he  spoke. 

*'  You  are  surely  mad !"  he  said ;  "I  think  so. 
— I  hope  80 ;  but  even  mad  women  remember  that 


they  are  mothers.  Have  yon  forgotten  yonr  child, 
that  you  rave  thus  of  leaving  your  home?" 

She  took  her  hand  from  die  door  and  leaned 
back  against  it,  her  head  held  up,  and  her  eyes 
turned  upon  him,  the  dark  eyebrows  shadowing 
them  with  a  stem  frown. 

*<  I  am  not  mad,"  she  said ;  "  bnt  I  don*t  won- 
der you  think  me  so.  Continue  to  think  so,  if 
yon  needs  must  remember  me  at  all.  Love  is 
madness  to  such  as  yon ;  but  it  is  life,  and  sense, 
and  wisdom,  and  wealth  to  such  as  I  and  the 
man  I  love.  At  all  events  it  is  all  the  sanity  I 
ask  for  or  want.  As  for  the  child — *'  She  paused 
for  one  moment,  and  waved  her  hand  impatiently. 

"Yes,"  repeated  Geoffrey,  hoarsely  —  "the 
chad  I" 

"I  will  tell  yon  then, Geoffrey  Ludlow," she 
said,  in  a  more  deliberate  tone  than  she  had  yet 
commanded,  *  *  I  care  nothing  for  the  child  1  Ay, 
look  at  me  with  abhorrence  now ;  so  much  the 
better  for  you,  and  not  a  jot  the  worse  for  me. 
What  is  your  abhorrence  to  me  ?  what  was  yonr 
love  ?  There  are  women  to  whom  their  children 
are  all  in  all.  I  am  not  of  their  number ;  I  never 
could  have  been.  They  are  not  women  who  love 
as  I  love.  Where  a  child  has  power  to  sway  and 
fill  a  woman's  heart,  to  shake  her  r^olution,  and 
determine  her  life,  love  is  not  supreme.  There 
is  a  proper  and  virtuous  resemblance  to  it,  no 
doubt,  but  not  love ;  no,  no,  not  love.  I  tell  yoa 
I  care  nothing  for  the  child.  Geoffr^  Ludlow, 
if  I  had  loved  you,  I  should  have  cared  for  him 
almost  as  little ;  if  the  man  I  love  had  been  his 
father,  I  should  have  cared  for  him  no  more,  if 
I  know  any  thing  of  myself.  The  child  does  not 
need  me.  I  suppose  I  am  not  without  the  brute 
instinct  which  would  lead  me  to  shelter  and  feed 
and  clothe  him  if  he  did ;  but  what  has  he  ever 
needed  from  me  ?  If  I  could  say  without  a  lie 
that  any  thought  of  him  weighs  with  me — ^bnt  I 
can  not — I  would  say  to  you,  for  the  child's  sake, 
if  for  no  other  reason,  I  must  go.  The  child  is 
the  last  and  feeblest  argument  yon  can  use  with 
me,  with  whom  indeed  there  are  none  strong  or 
availing." 

She  turned  abruptly,  and  once  more  Iiud  her 
hand  upon  the  door-handle.  Her  last  words 
had  roused  Geoffirey  from  the  inaction  caused  by 
his  amazement.  As  she  coldly  and  deliberately 
avowed  her  indifference  to  the  child  furious  an- 
ger once  moi-e  awoke  within  him.  He  strode 
hastily  toward  her  and  sternly  grasped  her  by 
the  left  arm.  She  made  a  momentary  effort  to 
shake  off  his  hold ;  but  he  held  her  firmly  at 
arm's-length  from  him,  and  said  through  his 
closed  teeth : 

"Yon  are  a  base  and  unnatural  woman — more 
base  and  unnatural  than  I  believed  any  woman 
could  be.  As  for  me,  I  can  keep  silence  on  your 
conduct  to  myself ;  perhaps  I  deserved  it,  seeing 
where  and  how  I  found  yon."  She  started  and 
winced.  **As  for  the  child,  he  is  better  mother* 
less  than  with  snch  a  mother ;  but  I  took  yoa 
froln  shame  and  sin,  when  I  found  yon  in  the 
street,  and  married  you  ;  and  you  shall  not  r^ 
turn  to  them  if  anv  effort  of  mine  can  prevent 
it.  You  have  no  feeling,  you  have  no  conscience, 
yon  have  no  pride ;  you  glory  in  a  passion  for  a 
man  who  flung  yoi)  away  to  starve !  Woman, 
have  you  no  sense  of  decency  left,  that  yon  can 
talk  of  resuming  yonr  life  of  infamy  and  shame  ?*' 

The  husband  and  wife  formed  a  group  which 
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wonld  hare  been  awfal  to  look  upon,  had  there 
been  any  one  to  witness  that  terrible  interview, 
as  they  stood  confronting  one  another,  while 
Geoffrey  spoke.  As  his  words  came  slowly  forth 
a  storm  of  passion  shook  Margaret*8  frame. 
Every  gleam  of  color  forsook  her  face ;  she  was 
transformed  into  a  fixed  image  of  unspeakable 
wrath.  A  moment  she  stood  silent,  breathing 
qoickly,  her  white  lips  dry  and  parted.  Then,  as 
a  faint  movement,  something  like  a  ghastly  smile, 
crept  over  her  face,  she  said : 

**Yoa  are  mistaken,  Geoffrey  Ludlow;  I 
leave  my  life  of  infamy  and  shame  in  leaving 
your 

"In  leaving  me  !    Again  yon  are  mad  !'* 

"Again  I  speak  the  words  of  sanity  and  truth. 
If  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you  fills  yon  with 
horror,  I  would  have  spared  you ;  you  have  your- 
self to  thank.  I  intended  to  have  spared  yon 
this  final  blow — I  intended  to  have  left  you  in 
happy  ignorance  of  the  fact  which  you  blindly 
urge  me  to  declare  by  your  taunts.  What  did  I 
say  at  the  commencement  of  this  interview? 
That  I  wanted  us  to  part  friends.  But  yon  will 
not  have  that.  You  reproach  me  with  ingrati- 
tude ;  you  taunt  me  with  being  an  unnatural 
mother ;  finally  you  fiing  at  me  my  life  of  in- 
famy and  shame  ;  I  repeat  that  no  infamy,  no 
shame  could  attach  to  me  until  I  became  your 
mistress  1'*  *-- 

Tl^e  bolt  had  shot  home  at  last  Geoffrey 
leaped  to  his  feet,  and  stood  erect  before  her ;  but 
his  strength  must  have  failed  him  in  that  instant ; 
for  he  could  only  gasp^  "  My  mistress  !'* 

"  Your  mistress.  That  is  all  I  have  been  to 
you,  so  help  me  Heaven  I" 

"  My  wife  I  my  own — ^married — ^lawftil  wife !" 

"  No,  Geoffrey  Ludlow,  no  I  In  that  wretch- 
ed lodging  to  which  you  had  me  conveyed,  and 
where  you  pleaded  your  love,  I  told  you — ^the 
truth  indeed,  but  not  the  whole  truth.  Had  you 
known  me  bettor  then — had  you  known  me  as  yon 
—as  you  know  me  now,  you  might  have  guened 
that  I  was  not  one  of  those  trusting  creatures 
who  are  betrayed  and  ruined  by  fair  words  and 
beaming  glances,  come  th^  from  ever  so  hand- 
some a  man.  One  fact  I  concealed  from  yon, 
thinking,  as  my  Lionel  had  deserted  me,  and 
would  probably  never  be  seen  again,  that  its  rev- 
elation Fould  prevent  me  from  accepting  the 
position  which  you  were  about  to  offer  me ;  but 
the  day  that  I  fied  from  my  home  at  Tenby  I 
was  married  to  Lionel  Brakespere ;  and  at  this 
moment  I  am  his  wife,  not  merely  in  the  sight 
of  God,  but  by  the  laws  of  man  I*' 

For  some  instants  he  did  not  q>eak,  he  did 
not  move  from  the  chair  into  which  he  had  again 
fiUkn  heavily  during  her  speech ;  he  sat  gazing 
at  her,  his  breathing  thickened,  impeded,  gasp- 
ing.   At  length  he  said : 

"  You're— you're  speaking  truth  ?** 

"I  am  speaking  gospel-truth,  Geoffrey  Lud^ 
low.  You  brought  it  upon  yourself;  I  would 
have  saved  you  from  the  knowledge  of  it  if  I 
could,  but  you  brought  it  upon  yourself." 

•'Yes — as  you  say— on  myself;"  still  sitting 
gazing  vacantly  before  him,  muttering  to  himself 
rather  than  addressing  her.  Suddenly,  with  a 
wUd  shriek,  "  The  child  1    O  God,  the  chUd  P 

"  For  the  child*s  sake,  no  less  than  for  your 
own,  you  will  hold  your  tongue  on  this  matter,'* 
said  Margaret^  in  her  cahn,  cold,  never-vaiying 


tone.  "In  this  instance  at  least  yon  will  have 
sense  enough  to  perceive  the  course  you  ought  to 
take.  What  I  have  told  you  is  known  to  none 
but  you  and  me,  and  one  other — who  can  be  left 
to  me  to  deal  with.  Let  it  be  your  care  that  the 
secret  remains  with  us." 

"  But  the  child  is  ar—" 

"  Silence,  man  !'*  she  exclaimed,  seizing  his 

m — "silence  now — for  a  few  moments  at  all 
events.  When  I  am  gone,  proclaim  your  child's 
illegitimacy  and  year  own  position  if  you  will, 
but  wait  till  then.  Now  I  can  remain  here  no 
longer.  Such  things  as  I  absolutely  require  I 
will  send  for.    Good-by,  Geoffrey  Ludlow !" 

She  gathered  her  shawl  around  her  and  moved 
toward  the  door.  In  an  instant  his  lethargy 
left  him ;  he  sprang  up,  rushed  beforo  her,  and 
stood  erect  and  defiant. 

"  You  don't  leave  me  in  this  way,  Margaret. 
You  shall  not  leave  me  thus.  I  swear  you  shall 
not  pass !" 

She  looked  at  him  for  a  moment  with  a  half- 
compassionate,  half-interested  face.  This  as- 
sumption of  spirit  and  authority  she  had  never 
seen  in  him  before,  and  it  pleased  her  moment- 
arily.   Then  she  said,  quietly : 

"  Oh  yes,  I  shall.  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Ludlow, 
you  will  not  prevent  my  going  to  my  husband !" 

When  the  servant,  after  waiting  more  than  an 
hour  for  dinner  to  be  rung  for,  came  into  the 
room  to  see  what  was  the  cause  of  the  protracted 
delay,  she  found  her  master  prostrate  on  the 
hearth-rug,  tossing  and  raving  incoherently.  The 
frightened  girl  summoned  assistance ;  and  when 
Lt.  Brandram  arrived  he  announced  Mr.  Lud- 
low to  be  in  the  incipient  stage  of  a  veiy  sharp 
attack  of  brain-fever. 


CHAPTER  n. 

THE  BEVEBSB  OT  THB  MEDAL. 

It  was  one  of  those  cheerless  days  not  unfire- 
qnent  at  the  end  of  September,  which  first  tell 
us  that  such  fine  weather  as  we  have  had  has 
taken  its  departure,  and  that  the  long,  dreary 
winter  is  close  at  band.  The  air  was  moist  and 
<  <  muggy ;"  there  was  no  freshening  wind  to  blow 
away  the  heavy  dun  clouds  which  lay  banked  up 
thick,  and  had  seemed  almbst  motionless  for 
davs;  there  was  a  dead,  faint  depression  over  all 
tmngs,  which  weighed  heavily  on  the  spirits,  im- 
peded the  respiration,  and  relaxed  the  muscles. 
It  was  weather  which  dashed  and  cowed  even 
the  lightest-hearted,  and  caused  the  care-worn 
and  the  broken  to  think  self-destruction  less  cx- 
traordinaiythan  they  had  hitherto  considered  it. 

About  noon  a  man  was  looking  out  of  one  of 
the  upper  windows  of  Long's  Hotel  on  the  dreary 
desert  of  Bond  Street  He  was  a  taU  man ;  who, 
with  straight-cut  features,  shapely  beard,  curling 
light  hair,  and  clear  complexion,  would  have 
b^n  generally  considered  more  than  good-look- 
ing, notwithstanding  that  his  eyes  were  compar- 
atively small  and  his  mouth  was  decidedly  sens- 
ual. That  he  was  a  man  of  breeding  and  soci- 
ety one  could  have  told  in  an  instant— <x>uld  have 
told  it  by  the  color  and  shape  of  his  hands,  by 
his  bearing,  by  the  veiy  manner  in  which  he, 
leaving  the  window  from  time  to  time,  lounged 
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ronnd  the  room,  his  hands  plunged  in  his  pockets 
or  pulling  at  his  tawnv  beard.  Yon  could  have 
told  it  despite  of  his  dress,  the  like  of  which  had 
surely  never  been  seen  before  on  any  visitor  to 
that  select  hostelry ;  for  he  wore  a  thick  jacket 
and  trowsers  of  blue  pilot-cloth,  a  blue  flannel 
shirt,  with  a  red  silk  handkerchief  knotted  round 
the  collar,  and  ankle  jack-boots.  When  he 
jumped  out  of  the  cab  at  the  door  on  the  pre- 
vious day  he  had  on  a  ronnd  tarpaulin  hat,  and 
carried  over  his  arm  an  enormous  pea-jacket  with 
horn  buttons ;  and  as  he  brought  no  luggage  with 
him  save  a  small  valise,  and  had  altogether  the 
appearance  of  the  bold  smugglers. who  surrep- 
titiously rend  cigars  and  silk  handkerchiefs,  the 
hall  porter  at  first  refused  him  admittance ;  and 
it  was  not  nntil  the  proprietor  had  been  sum- 
moned, and  after  a  close  scrutiny  and  a  whis- 
pered name  had  recognized  his  old  customer, 
that  the  strange-looking  Tisitor  was  ushered 
up  stairs.  He  would  have  a  private  room,  he 
said ;  and  he  did  not  want  it  known  that  he  was 
back  just  yet— did  Jubber  understand  ?  If  any 
body  called,  that  was  another  matter :  he  expect- 
ed his  mother  and  one  or  two  others ;  but  he  did 
not  want  it  put  in  the  papers,  or  any  thing  of  that 
kind.  Jubber  did  understand,  and  left  Captain 
Lionel  Brakespere  to  himself. 

Captain  Lionel  Brakespere,  just  at  that  time, 
could  have  had  no  worse  company.  He  had 
been  bored  to  death  by  the  terrible  monotony  of 
a  long  sea-voyage,  and  had  found  on  landing  in 
England  that  his  boredom  was  by  no  means  at 
an  end.  He  had  heard  from  his  mother  that 
'*  that  awkward  business  had  all  been  squared," 
as  he  phrased  it ;  and  that  it  was  desirable  he 
should  return  home  at  once,  where  there  was  a 
chance  of  a  marriage  by  which  *'  a  big  something 
was  to  be  pulled  oif,"  as  he  phrased  it  again.  So 
he  had  come  back,  and  there  he  was  at  Long's ; 
but  as  yet  he  was  by  no  means  happy.  He  was 
doubtful  as  to  his  position  in  society,  as  to  how 
Oiuch  of  his  escapade  was  known,  as  to  whether 
he  would  be  all  right  with  his  former  set,  or 
whether  he  would  get  the  cold-shoulder,  and  per- 
haps  be  cut.  He  could  only  learn  this  by  seeing 
Algy  Barford  or  some  other  fellow  of  the  clique; 
and  every  fellow  was  of  course  out  of  town  at 
that  infernal  time  of  year.  He  must  wait,  at  all 
events,  until  he  had  seen  his  mother,  to  whom 
he  had  sent  word  of  his  arrival.  He  might  be 
able  to  learn  something  of  all  this  from  her. 
Meantime  he  had  taken  a  private  room ;  not  that 
there  was  much  chance  of  his  meeting  any  one 
in  the  coffee-room,  but  some  fellow  might  per- 
haps stop  there  for  the  night  on  his  way  through 
town ;  and  he  had  sent  for  the  tailor,  and  the 
hair-cutter  fellow,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  and 
was  going  to  be  made  like  a  Christian  again— 
not  like  the  cad  he'd  looked  like  in  that  infernal 
place  out  there. 

He  lounged  round  the  room,  and  pulled  his 
beard  and  yawned  as  he  looked  out  of  the  win- 
dow; pulling  himself  together  afterward  by 
stretching  out  his  hands  and  arms,  and  shrug- 
f;ing  his  shoulders  and  shaking  himself,  as  if  en- 
deavoring to  shake  off  depression.  He  loas  de- 
pressed; there  was  no  doubt  about  it  Out  there 
it  was  well  enough.  He  had  been  out  there  just 
long  enough  to  have  begun  to  settle  down  into 
his  new  life,  to  have  forgotten  old  ties  and  old 
feelings;  but  here  every  thing  jarred  upon  him. 


He  was  back  in  England  certainlv,  but  back  in 
England  in  a  condition  which  he  had  never 
known  before.  In  the  old  days,  at  this  time  of 
year,  he  would  have  been  staying  down  at  some 
country-house,  or  away  in  some  fellow's  yiicfat, 
enjoying  himself  to  the  utmost ;  thoroughly  ap- 
preciated and  highly  thought  of— a  king  among 
men  and  a  favorite  among  women.  Now  he 
was  cooped  up  in  this  deserted,  beastly  place, 
which  every  one  decent  had  fled  from,  not  daring 
even  to  go  out  and  see  whether  some  old  com- 
rade, haply  retained  in  town  by  duty,  were  not 
to  be  picked  up,  from  whom  he  could  learn  the 
news,  with  whom  he  might  have  a  game  of  bill- 
iards, or  something  to  get  through  the  infernally 
dragging,  wearisome  time.  He  expected  his  mo- 
ther. She  was  his  truest  and  stanchest  friend, 
after  all,  and  had  behaved  splendidly  to  him  all 
through  this  terrible  business.  It  was  better  that 
she  should  come  down  there,  and  let  him  know 
exactly  how  the  land  lay.  He  would  have  gone 
home,  but  he  did  not  know  what  sort  of  a  recep- 
tion he  might  have  met  with  from  the  governor ; 
and  from  all  he  could  make  out  from  his  mother's 
letters,  it  was  very  likely  that  Caterham  might 
cut  up  rough,  and  say  or  do  something  confound- 
edly unpleasant.  It  was  an  infemu  shame  of 
Caterham,  and  just  like  his  strait-laced  nonsense 
— that  it  was.  Was  not  he  the  eldest  son,  and 
what  did  he  want  more  ?  It  was  all  deuced  well 
for  him  to  preach  and  moralize,  and  all  tha^rt 
of  thing ;  but  his  position  had  kept  him  out  of 
temptation,  else  he  might  not  be  any  better  than 
other  poor  beggars  who  had  fallen  through  and 
come  to  grief. 

So  he  reasoned  with  himself  as  he  lounged 
round  and  round  the  room ;  and  at  last  began 
to  consider  that  he  was  a  remarkably  ill-used  per- 
son. He  began  to  hate  the  room  and  its  furni- 
ture, altered  the  position  of  the  light  and  elegant 
little  couch,  flung  himself  into  the  arm-chair, 
drumming  his  heels  upon  the  floor,  and  rose  from 
it  leaving  the  chintz  covering  all  tumbled  and 
the  anti-macassar  all  awiy,  clrummed  upon  the 
window,  stared  at  the  prints  already  inspected^ 
the  "Hero  and  his  Horse,"  which  led  him  into 
reminiscences  of  seeing  the  old  Duke  with  his 
white  duck  trowsers  and  his  white  cravat,  with 
the  silver  buckle  gleaming  at  the  back  of  his 
bowed  head,  at  Eton  on  Montem  days — glanced 
with  stupid  wonderment  at  Ward's  *'  Dr.  John- 
son reading  the  Manuscript  of  the  Vtoar  of  W(d:t' 
fiildy^*  which  conveyed  to  him  no  idea  whatsoever 
— ^looked  at  a  proof  of  '*  Hogarth  pauiting  the 
Muse  of  Comedy,"  and  wondered  "who  was  the 
old  cock  with  the  fat  legs,  drawing."  He  watched 
the  few  people  passing  through  the  streets,  the 
very  few  hansom  cabs  with  drivers  listlesslv  creep- 
ing up  and  down,  as  though  consdons  that  the 
chances  of  their  being  hired  were  dismally  remote^ 
the  occasional  four-wheelers  with  perambulators 
and  sand-spades  on  the  top,  and  bronzed  children 
leaning  out  of  the  windows,  talking  of  the  brief 
holiday  over  and  the  work-a-day  life  about  to 
recommence — ^he  watched  all  this,  and,  wf^ching, 
worked  himself  up  to  such  a  pitch  of  desperation 
that  he  had  almost  determined  to  brave  all  chan- 
ces of  recognition,  and  sally  forth  into  the  streets, 
when  the  door  opened,  and  a  waiter  entering  told 
him  that  a  lady  was  waiting  to  speak  with  him. 

His  mother  had  come  at  last,  then  ?  Let  her 
be  shown  up  directly.  ^-^  ^ 
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Of  all  things  Lionel  Brakespere  abhorred  a 
^  scene ;"  and  this  was  likely  to  be  an  uncom- 
monly unpleasant  meeting.  The  Mater  was  full 
of  feeling  and  that  sort  of  thing,  and  would  prob- 
ably fling  herself  into  his  arms  as  soon  as  the  wait- 
er was  gone,  and  cry,  and  sob^  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing,  and  moan  over  him — make  a  fellow  look 
80  confoundedly  foolish  and  absurd,  by  Jove! 
Must  get  that  over  as  soon  as  possible — all  the 
hogging  and  that — and  then  find  out  how  mat- 
ters really  stood.  So  he  took  up  his  position  close 
to  the  door ;  and  as  the  footsteps  approached  was 
a  little  astonished  to  hear  his  heart  thumping  so 
loudly. 

The  door  opened,  and  passing  the  bowing  wait- 
er, who  closed  it  behind  her,  a  lady  entered. 
Though  her  veil  was  down,  Lionel  saw  instantly 
that  it  was  not  his  mother.  A  taller,  younger 
woman,  with  step  graceful  though  hurried,  an 
eager  air,  a  strange  nervous  manner.  As  the 
door  closed  she  threw  up  her  veil  and  stood  re- 
vealed— Margaret  I 

He  fell  back  a  pace  or  two,  and  the  blood 
rushed  to  his  heart,  leaving  his  face  as  pale  as 
hers.  Then,  recovering  himself,  he  caught  hold 
of  the  table,  and  glaring  at  her,  said,  hoarsely, 
"You  here!" 

There  was  something  in  his  tone  which  jarred 
upon  her  instantly.  She  made  a  step  forward, 
and  held  out  her  hand  appealingly — *' Lionel," 
she  said,  quite  softly,  '*  Lionel,  you  know  me  ?" 
«*  Know  you  ?"  he  repeated.  "  Oh  yes— I— I 
have  that  honor.  I  know  yon  fast  enough — 
though  what  you  do  here  1  dotCt  know.  What 
do  you  do  here?" 
"I  came  to  see  you." 

"Devilish  polite,  I'm  sure.  But — now  you 
have  seen  me — "  He  hesitated  and  smiled.  Not 
a  pleasant  smile  by  any  means:  one  of  those 
smiles  in  which  the  teeth  are  never  shown.  A 
very  grim  smile,  which  slightly  wrinkled  the  lips, 
but  left  the  eyes  hard  and  defiant ;  a  smile  which 
Margaret  knew  of  old,  the  sight  of  which  recalled 
the  commencement  of  scenes  of  violent  passion 
and  bitter  upbraiding  in  the  old  times ;  a  smile 
at  sight  of  which  Margaret's  heart  sank  within 
her,  only  leaving  her  strength  enough  to  say: 
"Well!" 

"Weill"  he  repeated — "having  seen  me — 
having  fulfilled  the  intention  of  your  visit — had 
yon  not  better—go?" 

"Go!"  she  exclaimed — "leave  you  at  once, 
without  a  look,  without  a  word !  Go  I  after  all 
the  long,  weary  waiting,  this  hungering  to  see  and 
speak  with  you,  to  pillow  my  head  on  your  breast, 
and  twine  my  arms  round  you  as  I  used  to  do  in 
the  dear  old  days !  Go !  in  the  moment  when  I 
am  repaid  for  oh  such  misery  as  you,  Lionel,  I 
am  sure,  can  not  imagine  I  have  'endured — ^the 
misery  of  absence  from  you ;  the  misery  of  not 
knowing  how  or  where  yon  were — whether  even 
yon  were  dead  or  alive;  misery  made  all  the 
keener  by  recollection  of  joy  which  I  had  known 
and  shared  with  yon.  Go !  Lionel,  dearest  Li- 
onel, yon  can  not  mean  it  I  Don't  try  me  now, 
Lionel ;  the  delight  at  seeing  you  again  has  made 
me  weak  and  faint.  I  am  not  so  strong  as  I  used 
to  be.  Lionel,  dearest,  don't  try  me  too  much." 
Never  had  she  looked  more  beautiful  than  now. 
Her  arms  were  stretched  out  in  entreaty,  the  rich 
tones  of  her  voice  were  broken,  tears  stood  in 
her  deep-violet  eyes,  and  the  dead-gold  hair  was 


pushed  off  the  dead-white  brow.  Her  whole 
frame  quivered  with  emotion— emotion  which 
she  made  no  attempt  to  conceal. 

Lionel  Brakespere  had  seated  himself  on  the 
corner  of  the  table,  and  was  looking  at  her  with 
curiosity.  He  comprehended  the  beauty  of  the 
picture  before  him,  but  he  regarded  it  as  a  picture. 
On  most  other  men  in  his  position  such  an  appeal 
from  such  a  woman  would  have  caused  at  least  a 
temporary  rekindling  of  the  old  passion ;  on  him 
it  had  not  the  slightest  effect  beyond  giving  him 
a  kind  of  idea  that  the  situation  was  somewhat 
ridiculous'  and  slightly  annoying.  After  a  min- 
ute's interval  he  said,  with  his  hands  in  his  pock- 
ets and  his  legs  swinging  to  and  fro : 

"It's  deuced  kind  of  you  to  say  such  civil 
things  about  me,  and  I  appreciate  them — appre- 
ciate them,  I  assure  you.  But,  you  see  the  fact 
of  the  matter  is,  that  I'm  expecting  my  mother 
every  minute,  and  if  she  were  to  find  you  here 
I  should  be  rather  awkwardly  situated." 

"Oh!"  cried  Margaret,  "you  don't  think  I 
would  compromise  you,  Lionel  ?  You  know  me 
too  well  for  that,  s^u  know  too  well  how  I  al- 
ways submitted  to  be  kept  in  the  back-ground — 
only  too  happy  to  live  on  your  smiles,  to  know 
that  you  were  l(§ted  and  made  much  of." 

"Oh  yes,"  said  Lionel,  simply;  "you  were 
always  a  deuced  sensible  little  woman." 

"  And  I  sha'n't  be  in  the  way,  and  I  sha'n't 
bore  you.  They  need  know  nothing  of  ray  exist- 
ence, if  you  don't  wish  it,  any  more  than  they 
used.  And  we  shall  lead  again  the  dear  old  life 
—eh,  Lionel  ?" 

"Eh!"  repeated  he,  in  rather  a  high  key — 
"the  dear  old  life!" 

"  Ah,  how  happy  I*  was  I"  said  Margaret. 
"  You,  whose  intervening  time  has  been  passed 
in  action,  can  scarcely  imagine  how  I  have  looked 
back  on  those  days — how  eagerly  I  have  longed 
for  the  time  to  come  when  I  might  have  them 
again." 

"  Gad !"  said  he,  "  I  don't  exactly  know  about 
my  time  being  passed  in  action.  It's  been  hor- 
ribly ghastly  and  melancholy,  and  deuced  un- 
pleasant, if  you  mean  that." 

"  Then  we  will  both  console  ourselves  for  it 
now,  Lionel.  We  will  forget  all  the  misery  we 
have  suffered,  and — " 

"  Y-es !"  said  he,  interrupting  her,  swinging 
his  leg  a  little  more  slowly,  and  looking  quietly 
up  into  her  face ;  "  I  don't  exactly  follow  yon  in 
all  this." 

"You  don't  follow  me?" 
"  N-no  I    I  scarcely  think  we  can  be  on  the 
same  tack,  somehow." 
"In  what  way?" 

"In  all  this  about  leading  again  the  old  life, 
and  living  the  days  over  again,  and  consoling 
ourselves,  and  that  kind  of  thing." 
"Yon  don't  understand  it?" 
"  Well,  I  don't  know  about  understanding  it. 
All  I  mean  to  say  is,  I'm  not  going  to  have  it." 
But  for  something  in  his  tone  Margaret  might 
not  have  entirely  comprehended  what  he  sought 
to  convey  in  his  words,  so  enraptured  was  she  at 
seeing  him  again.   But  in  his  voice,  in  his  look, 
there  was   a  bravado  that  was  unmistakable. 
She  clasped  her  hands  together  in  front  of  her, 
and  her  voice  was  v6ry  low  and  tremulous  as 
she  said : 

**  Lionel,  what  do  yon  me 
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«*What  do  I  mean?  Well,  it's  a  deTilish 
awkward  thing  to  say — ^I  can't  conceive  how  it 
came  about — all  through  your  coming  here,  and 
that  sort  of  thing ;  but  it  appears  to  me  that,  as 
I  said  before,  you're  on  the  wrong  tack.  You 
don't  seem  to  see  the  position." 

« I  don't  indeed.  For  God's  sake  speak  out !" 

"  There,  you  see  I— that's  just  it ;  like  all  wo- 
men, taking  the  thing  so  much  in  earnest,  and — " 

*'  So  much  in  earnest?  Is  what  would  influ- 
ence one's  whole  life  a  thing  to  be  lightly  dis- 
cussed or  laughed  over?    Is — " 

<*  There  you  are  again !  That's  exactly  what 
I  complain  of.  What  have  I  to  do  with  infls- 
encing  your  life  ?" 

"  All— every  thing  !** 

**  I  did  not  know  it,  then,  by  Jove! — that's  all 
I've  got  to  say.  You're  best  out  of  it,  let  me 
tell  you.  My  influence  is  a  deuced  bad  one,  at 
least  for  myself." 

Once  again  the  tone,  reckless  and  defiant, 
struck  harshly  on  her  ear.  He  continued,  **  I 
was  saying  you  did  not  seem  to  see  the  position. 
Yon  and  I  were  very  goo^ffriends  once  upon  a 
time,  and  got  on  very  well  together ;  but  that 
would  never  do  now." 

She  turned  faint,  sick,  and  closed  her  eyes ; 
but  remained  silent. 

** Wouldn't  do  a  bit,"  he  continued.  "You 
know  I've  been  a  tremendous  cropper — must 
have  thought  deuced  badly  of  me  for  cutting  off 
in  that  way ;  but  it  was  my  only  chance,  by  Jove  I 
and  now  I*ve  come  back  to  try  and  make  all 
square.  But  I  must  keep  deuced  quiet  and  mind 
my  p's  and  q's,  or  I  shall  go  to  grief  again,  like 
a  bird." 

She  waited  for  a  moment,  and  then  she  said, 
faintly  and  slowly,  **  I  understand  you  thorough- 
ly now.  Yon  mean  that  it  would  be  better  for 
us  to  remain  apart  for  some  time  yet  ?" 

"  For  some  time  ! — ^yes.  Confound  it  all, 
Margaret! — you  won't  take  a  hint,  and  yon 
make  a  fellow  speak  out  and  seem  cruel  and  un- 
kind, and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  that  he  does  not 
want  to.  Look  here !  You  ought  never  to  have 
come  here  at  all.  It's  impossible  we  can  erer 
meet  again." 

She  started  convulsively;  but  even  then  she 
seemed  unable  to  grasp  the  truth.  Her  earnestness 
brought  the  color  flying  to  her  cheeks  as  she 
said,  hurriedly,  "  Why  impossible,  Lionel — ^why 
impossible  ?  If  you  are  in  trouble,  who  has 
such  a  right  to  be  near  you  as  I  ?  If  yon  want 
assistance  and  solace,  who  should  give  it  to  you 
before  me?  That  is  the  mistake  you  made,  Lionel. 
When  yon  were  in  your  last  trouble  yon  should 
have  confided  in  me:  my  woman's  wit  might 
have  helped  you  through  it;  or  at  the  worst, 
my  Woman's  love  would  have  consoled  yon  in  it." 

She  was  creeping  closer  to  him,  but  stopped 
as  she  saw  his  face  darken  and  his  arms  clasp 
themselves  across  his  breast. 

"D— n  it  all!"  said  he,  petulantly;  "you 
wfmH  understand,  I  think.  This  sort  of  thing  is 
impossible.  Any  sort  of  love,  or  friendship,  or 
trust  is  impossible.  I've  come  back  to  set  my- 
self straight,  and  to  pull  out  of  all  the  infernal 
scrapes  I  got  myself  into  before  I  left;  and 
there's  only  one  way  to  do  it." 

"  And  that  is— " 

"Well,  if  you  will  have  it,  you  must.  And 
that  is— by  making  a  good  marriage." 


She  uttered  a  short,  sharp  cry,  followed  by  a 
prolonged  wail,  such  as  a  stridLcn  hare  gives. 
Lionel  Brakespere  looked  up  at  her;  but  his 
face  never  relaxed,  and  his  aims  still  remained 
tightly  folded  across  his  breast  Then  she  spoke, 
very  quietly  and  very  sadly : 

"  By  making  a  good  marriage  I  Ah !  then  I 
see  it  all.  That  is  why  yon  are  annoyed  at  my 
having  come  to  you.  That  is  why  you  dread  the 
sight  of  me,  because  it  reminds  you  that  I  am  in 
the  way ;  reminds  yon  of  the  existence  of  the 
clog  round  your  neck  that  prevents  your  takhug 
up  this  position  for  which  you  long ;  because  it 
reminds  yon  that  yon  once  sacrificed  self  to  sen* 
timent,  and  permitted  yourself  to  be  guided  by 
love  instead  of  ambition.  That  is  what  yon 
mean?" 

His  face  was  darker  than  ever  as  he  said,  "  No 
such  d— d  nonsense.  I  don't  know  what  you're 
talking  about ;  no  more  do  you,  I  should  think, 
by  the  way  in  which  you  are  going  on.  What 
care  you  talking  about?" 

He  spoke  very  fiercely ;  but  she  was  not  cowed 
or  dashed  one  whit.  In  the  j»me  quiet  voice  she 
said :  "I  am  talking  about  myself— your  wife!" 

Lionel  Brakespere  sprung  from  the  comer  of 
the  table  on  which  he  had  been  sitting,  and  stood 
upright,  confronting  her. 

"Oh,  that's  it,  is  it?"  in  a  hard,  low  voice, 
"  That's  your  game,  eh  ?  I  thought  it  was  com- 
ing to  that.  Now,  look  here,"  shaking  his  fist  at 
her,  "drop  that  for  good  and  all ;  drop  il^  I  tell 
you,  or  it  will  be  the  worse  for  you.  Let  mo 
hear  of  your  saying  a  word  about  your  being  my 
wife,  and,  so  help  me  Grod,  I'll  be  the  death  of 
yon  I  That's  plain,  isn't  it?  Yon  understand 
that?" 

She  never  winced;  she  never  moved.  She  sat 
quietly  under  the  storm  of  his  rage ;  and  when 
he  had  finbhed  speiUcing  she  said : 

"  You  can  kill  me  if  you  like— you  very  neariy 
did  just  before  you  left  me— but  so  long  as  I  am 
alive  I  shall  be  yonr  wife!" 

"  Will  you,  by  George  ?  not  if  there's  law  in 
the  land,  I  can  tell  yon.  What  have  yon  been 
doing  all  this  time  ?  How  have  yon  been  living 
since  I've  been  away  ?  How  do  yon  come  here, 
dressed  like  a  swell  as  yon  are,  when  I  left  yon 
without  money  ?  I  shall  want  to  know  all  that ; 
and  I'll  find  out,  you  may  take  your  oath.  There 
are  heaps  of  ways  of  discovering  those  things 
now,  and  places  where  a  fellow  has  only  to  pay 
for  it  and  he  may  know  any  thing  that  goes  on 
about  any  body.  I  don't  think  you  would  par- 
ticuUrly  care  to  have  those  inquiries  made  about 
yon,  eh?" 

She  was  silent  He  waited  a  minute ;  then, 
thinking  from  her  silence  that  he  had  made  a 
point,  went  on : 

"  You  understand  me  at  last,  don't  you  ?  Yon 
see  pretty  plainly,  I  should  think,  that  being  quiet 
and  holding  your  tongue  is  yonr  best  plan,  don't 
you  ?  If  you're  wise  you'll  do  it ;  and  then,  when 
I'm  settled,  I  may  make  you  some  allowance— 
if  you  want  it,  that's  to  say— if  yonr  friends  who've 
been  so  kind  to  you  while  I've  been  away  don't 
do  it  But  if  you  open  your  mouth  on  this  mat- 
ter, if  you  once  hint  that  you've  any  claim  on  me, 
or  send  to  me,  or  write  to  me,  or  annoy  me  at  all, 
ril  go  right  in  at  once,  find  out  all  you've  been 
doing,  and  then  see  what  they'll  say  to  you  in  the 
Divorce  Court    You  hear?"  C^ r\r\Q\^ 
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Still  she  sat  perfeetly  silent.  He  was  apjMir- 
ently  pleased  with  his  eloqaence  and  its  e&ct, 
for  he  proceeded : 

**  This  is  all  your  pretended  loTe  for  me,  is  it  ? 
This  is  what  yuo  call  gratitade  to  a  fellow,  and 
all  that  kind  of  thing  ?  Taming  up  exactly  when 
yoa*re  not  wanted,  and  coolly  declaring  that 
you're  going  in  to  spoil  the  only  game  that  can  put 
me  right  and  bring  me  home  I  And  this  is  the 
woman  that  used  to  declare  in  the  old  days  that 
she*d  die  for  me,  and  all  that  I  I  declare  I  didn't 
think  it  of  you,  Madge!" 

'*  Don't  call  me  by  that  name  I"  she  screamed, 
roused  at  last ;  '*  don't  allude  to  the  old  days, 
in  Grod's  name,  or  I  shall  go  mad !  The  rec- 
ollection of  them,  the  hope  of  their  renewal, 
has  been  my  consolation  in  all  sorts  of  misery 
and  pain.  I  thought  that  to  hear  them  spoken 
of  by  you  would  haye  been  sufficient  recom- 
pense for  all  my  troubles:  now  to  hear  them 
mentioned  by  your  lips  agonizes  and  maddens 
me;  I—" 

*<  This  is  the  old  story,"  he  interrupted ;  *<yon 
haven't  forgotten  that  business,  I  see.  This  is 
what  you  used  to  do  before  when  you  got  into 
one  of  these  states.  It  frightened  me  at  first, 
but  I  got  used  to  it ;  and  I've  seen  a  great  deal 
too  much  of  such  things  to  care  for  it  now,  I  can 
tell  you.  If  you  make  this  row  I'll  ring  the  bell 
—upon  my  soul  I  will !" 

<*  Oh,  Lionel,  Lionel !"  said  Margaret,  stretch- 
ing out  her  hands  in  entreaty  toward  him,  *<  don't 
sp^  so  cruelly!  You  don't  know  all  I  have 
gone  through  for  you ;  you  don't  know  how  weak 
and  ill  I  am.  But  it  is  nothing  to  what  I  will 
do.  Tou  don't  know  how  I  love  yon,  Lionel, 
my  darling!  how  I  have  yearned  for  you;  how 
I  will  worship  and  slave  for  yon,'so  that  I  may 
only  be  with  you.  I  don't  want  to  be  seen,  or 
heard  of,  or  known,  so  long  as  I  am  near  you. 
Only  try  me  and  trust  me,  only  let  me  be  your 
own  once  more." 

**  I  tell  you  it's  impossible,"  said  he,  petulantly. 
'* Woman,  can't  you  understand?  I'm  ruined, 
done,  shut  up,  cornered,  and  the  only  chance  of 
my  getting  through  is  by  my  marriage  with  some 
rich  woman,  who  will  give  me  her  money  in  ex- 
change for —  There,  d — n  it  all — it's  no  use  talk- 
ing any  more  about  it  If  you  can't  see  the  posi- 
tion, I  can't  show  it  yon  any  stronger ;  and  there*s 
an  end  of  it  Only,  look  here !  keep  your  mouth 
shut,  or  it  will  be  the  worse  for  yon«  Yon  under- 
stand that? — the  worse  for  you." 

<* Lionel!"  She  sprang  toward  him  and 
clasped  her  hands  round  his  arm.  He  shook  her 
off  roughly,  and  moved  toward  the  door. 

**No  more  foolery,"  he  said,  in  a  low,  deep 
voice.  **  Take  my  warning  now  and  go.  In  a 
fortnight's  time  you  can  write  to  me  at  the  Club, 
and  say  whether  you  are  prepared  to  accept  Uie 
conditions  I  have  named.    Now,  go." 

He  held  the  door  open,  and  she  passed  by  him 
and  went  out.  She  did  not  shrink,  or  fuint,  or 
fall.  Somehow,  she  knew  not  how,  she  went 
down  the  stairs  and  into  the  street  Not  until 
she  had  hailed  a  cab,  and  seated  herself  in  it, 
and  was  being  driven  off,  did  she  give  way. 
Then  she  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and 
burst  into  a  passionate  fit  of  weeping,  rocking 
herself  to  and  fro,  and  exclaiming,  **  And  it  is  for 
this  that  I  have  exiled  myself  from  my  home, 
And  trampled  upon  a  loving  heart  I    O  my  God ! 


my  God!  if  I  could  only  have  loved  Geoffrey 
Ludlow !  Oh,  to  love  as  I  do  such  a  man  as 
this!" 


CHAPTER  HI. 

GONE    TO    HIS    BEST. 

Tbb  last-mentioned  interview  between  Lord 
Caterham  and  his  mother,  though  productive  of 
good  in  a  certain  way — for  Lady  Beauport,  how- 
ever bravely  she  succeeded  in  bearing  herself  at 
the  time,  was  in  reality  not  a  little  frightened  at 
her  son's  determination — had  a  visibly  bad  effect 
on  Caterham's  health.  The  excitement  had 
been  too  much  for  him.  The  physician  had  en- 
joined perfect  rest  and  an  absence  of  all  mental 
effort,  m  the  same  way  in  which  they  prescribe 
wine  and  nourishing  food  to  the  pauper,  or  Turk- 
ish baths  to  the  cripple  on  the  outslurts  of  Salia- 
bury  Plain.  Perfect  rest  and  absence  of  all  men- 
tal efibrt  were  utterly  impossible  to  Caterham, 
whose  mind  was  on  the  rack,  who  knew  that  he 
had  pitted  himself  against  time  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  heart's  desire,  and  who  felt  that 
he  must  either  fulfill  his  earnest  intention  or  give 
up  it  and  life  simultaneously.  Life  was  so  thin 
and  faint  and  feeble  within  him  that  he  needed 
all  of  it  he  could  command  to  bear  him  up  merely 
through  **the  fever  called  living" — to  keep  him 
together  sufficiently  to  get  through  the  ordinary 
quiet  routine  of  his  ever-dull  day.  When  there 
was  an  exceptional  occasion— such  as  the  inter- 
view with  his  mother,  for  instance,  where  he  had 
gone  through  a  vast  amount  of  excitement — it 
left  him  exhausted,  powerless,  incapable  of  action 
or  even  of  thought,  to  an  extent  that  those  bc* 
customed  only  to  ordinary  people  could  never 
have  imagined. 

The  next  day  he  was  too  ill  to  leave  his  bed ; 
but  that  made  little  difference  to  the  rest  of  the 
household.  Lord  Beauport  was  away  in  Wales 
looking  after  some  mines  on  one  of  his  estates, 
which  had  suddenly  promised  to  be  specially  pro- 
ductive. Lady  Beauport,  detained  in  town  for 
the  due  carrying  out  of  her  plans  with  respect  to 
Lionel,  sent  down  her  usual  message  of  inquiry 
by  Timpson  her  maid,  who  communicated  with 
Stevens,  and  gave  the  reply  to  her  mistress. 
Lady  Beauport  repeated  the  message,  *'  Very  un- 
well,  indeed,  eh?"  and  adding,  **this  weather  is 
so  horribly  depressing,"  proceeded  with  her  toilet. 
Miss  Maurice  sent  grapes  and  flowers  and  some 
new  perfume  to  the  invalid ;  and — it  revived  him 
more  than  any  thing  else— a  little  hurried  note, 
bidding  him  not  give  way  to  depression,  but  rouse 
sufficiently  to  get  into  his  easy-chair  by  the  mor- 
row, and  she  would  spend  all  the  day  with  him, 
and  read  to  him,  and  play  to  him  whatever  he 
wanted. 

He  had  strength  enough  to  raise  that  little 
note  to  his  lips  so  soon  as  he  heard  the  door  shut 
behind  the  outgoing  Stevens ;  to  kiss  it  over  and 
•ver  again,  and  to  place  it  beneath  his  pillow  ere 
he  sunk  into  such  imitation  of  rest  as  was  vouch- 
safed to  him.  A  want  of  sleep  was  one  of  the 
worst  symptoms  of  his  malady,  and  the  doctors 
had  all  agreed  that  if  they  could  only  superin- 
duce something  like  natural  sleep  it  might  aid 
greatly  in  repairing  the  little  strength  which  had 
been  given  to  him  originally,  and  which  was  so 
gradually  and  imperceptibly,  and  yet  so  surely, 
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wearing  away.  But  that  seemed  to  be  impossi- 
ble. When  he  was  first  assisted  to  bed  be  was 
in  a  sufficiently  drowsy  state,  partly  from  the  fa^- 
tigue  of  the  day,  partly  from  the  effect  of  the 
wine,  of  which  the  doctors  insisted  on  his  taking 
a  quantity  which  would  have  been  nothing  to  an 
ordinary  man,  but  was  much  to  one  feeble  in 
frame,  and  unable  to  take  any  exercise  to  carry 
off  its  strength.  Then,  after  a  short  slumber — 
heavy,  stertorous,  and  disturbed — he  would  wake, 
bright  and  staring,  without  the  smallest  sign  of 
sleep  in  his  head  or  in  his  eye.  In  vain  would 
ho  toss  from  side  to  side,  and  try  all  the  known 
recipes  for  somnolence — none  were  of  the  slight- 
est avail.  He  could  not  sleep,  he  could  not  com- 
pose himself  in  the  least  degree,  he  could  not 
empty  his  mind,  as  it  were ;  and  the  mind  must 
be,  or  at  all  events  must  seem,  empty  before  sleep 
will  take  possession  of  it.  Lord  Caterham's  mind 
in  the  d^  silence  of  the  night  was  even  more 
active  than  it  was  in  the  daytime.  Before  him 
rose  up  all  the  difficulties  which  he  had  to  sur- 
mount, the  dangers  which  he  had  to  avoid,  the 
hopes,  and  fears,  and  triumphs,  and  vexations 
which  made  up  the  sum  of  his  bitter  life.  They 
were  not  many  now — they  never  had  been  diffuse 
at  any  time;  so  little  had  Caterham  been  a  citi- 
zen of  the  world  that  all  bis  aspirations  had  Iain 
within  a  very  small  compass,  and  now  they  cen- 
tred in  one  person — Annie  Maurice.  To  provide 
for  her  safety  when  he  was  not  there  to  look  after 
it  in  person ;  to  leave  such  records  as  would  show 
what  action  he  had  taken  in  her  behalf,  and  on 
what  grounds  that  action  had  been  undertaken  ; 
to  arm  some  competent  and  willing  person  so 
thoroughly  to  bestir  himself  at  the  necessary  junc- 
ture as  to  prevent  the  chance  of  the  conspiracy 
against  Annie's  future  being  carried  into  effect : 
these  were  the  night-thoughts  which  haunted  Ca- 
terham's couch,  and  rendered  him  sleepless. 

Sleeplessness  had  its  usual  effect.  The  fol- 
lowing day  he  was  quite  worn  out  in  mind  and 
body— fett  it,  knew  it,  could  not  deny  the  fact 
when  it  was  suggested  to  him  mildly  by  Stevens, 
more  firmly  by  nis  doctors — but  yet  persevered 
in  his  intention  of  getting  up.  He  was  sure  he 
should  be  so  much  better  out  of  bed ;  he  was  cer- 
tain that  a  change— were  it  only  to  his  easy- 
chair — would  do  him  so  much  good.  He  could 
be  very  positive — '*  obstinate"  was  the  phrase 
by  which  the  doctors  distinguished  it,  "  arbitra- 
ry" was  Stevens's  phrase — when  he  chose ;  and 
so  they  let  him  have  his  way,  wondering  why  he 
preferred  to  leave  the  calm  seclusion  of  his  oed. 
They  little  knew  that  the  contents  of  that  little 
note  which  the  valet  had  seen  protruding  from 
the  comer  of  his  master's  pillow  when  he  went 
in  to  call  him  in  the  morning  had  worked  that 
charm ;  they  did  not  know  that  she  had  prom- 
ised to.  spend  the  day  with  him,  and  read  and 
play  to  him.  But  he  did ;  and  had  he  died  for 
it  he  could  not  have  denied  himself  that  after- 
noon of  delight. 

So  he  was  dressed,  and  wheeled  into  his  sittinf^ 
room,  and  placed  by  his  desk  and  among  his 
books.  He  had  twice  nearly  fainted  during  the 
process;  and  Stevens,  who  knew  his  every  look, 
and  was  as  regardful  of  his  master's  health  as  the 
just  appreciation  of  a  highly-paid  place  could 
make  him,  had  urged  Lord  Caterham  to  desist 
and  return  to  his  bed.  But  Caterham  was  ob- 
stinate ;  and  the  toilet  was  performed  and  the 


sitting-room  gained,  and  then  he  desired  that 
Miss  Maurice  might  be  told  he  was  anxious  to 
see  her. 

She  came  in  an  instant.  Ah,  how  radiant 
and  fresh  she  looked  as  she  entered  the  room ! 
Since  the  end  of  the  season,  she  had  so  far  as- 
sumed her  heiress  position  as  to  have  a  carriage 
of  her  own  and  a  saddle-horse ;  and  instead  of 
accompanying  Lady  Beauport  in  her  set  round 
of  '* airing,"  Annie  had  taken  long  drives  into 
country  regions,  where  she  had  alighted  and 
walked  in  the  fresh  air,  duly  followed  by  the 
carriage ;  or  on  horseback,  and  attended  by  her 
groom,  had  galloped  off  to  Hampstead  and  High- 
gate  and  Willesden  and  Ealing  in  the  early  morn- 
ing, long  before  Lady  Beauport  had  thought  of 
unclosing  her  eyes.  It  was  this  glorious  exer- 
cise, this  enjoyment  of  heaven's  light  and  air  and 
sun,  that  had  given  the  rose  to  Annie's  cheeks 
and  the  brilliance  to  her  eyes.  She  was  freckled 
here  and  there ;  and  there  was  a  bit  of  a  Inwwn 
mark  on  her  forehead,  showing  exactly  bow 
much  was  left  unshaded  by  her  hat.  These  were 
things  which  would  have  distressed  most  weU- 
regulated  Belgravian  damsels;  but  they  trou- 
bled Annie  not  one  whit ;  and  as  she  stood  dose 
by  his  chair,  with  her  bright  eyes  and  her  pushed- 
off  brown  hair,  and  the  big  teeth  gleaming  in 
her  fresh,  wholesome  mouth,  Caterham  thought 
he  had  never  seen  her  look  more  charming,  and 
felt  that  the  distance  between  her,  brimming  over 
with  health,  and  him,  gradually  succumbing  to 
disease,  was  greater  than  ever. 

Annie  Maurice  was  a  little  shocked  when  she 
first  glanced  at  Caterham.  The  few  days  which 
had  intervened  since  she  had  been  to  his  room 
had  made  a  great  difierence  in  his  appearance. 
His  color  had  not  left  him— on  the  contranr,  it 
had  rather  increased — but  there  was  a  tight  look 
about  the  skin,  a  dull  glassiness  in  his  eyes,  and 
a  pinched  appearance  in  the  other  features  which 
were  unmistakable.  Of  course'  she  took  no  no- 
tice of  this :  but  coming  in,  greeted  him  in  her 
usual  affectionate  manner.  Nor  was  there  any 
perceptible  difference  in  his  voice  as  he  said : 

"You  see  I  have  kept  you  to  your  word,  An- 
nie. You  promised  if  I  were  in  my  easy-chair 
that  you  would  play  and  read  to  me ;  and  here 
I  am." 

*^  And  here  I  am  to  do  your  bidding,  Arthur; 
and  too  delighted  to  do  it,*  and  to  see  yon  suffi- 
ciently well  to  be  here.  You're  not  tiying  too 
much,  are  you,  Arthur?" 

"In  what,  Annie?" 

'<In  sitting  up  and  coming  into  this  room. 
Are  you  strong  enough  to  leave  your  bed  ?** 

"Ah,  I  am  so  weary  and  wretched  alone,  An- 
nie. I  long  so  for  companionship,  for — "  he 
checked  himself  and  said,  "  for  some  one  to  talk, 
to  read,  to  keep  me  company  in  all  the  long 
hours  of  the  day.  I*m  not  very  bright  just  now, 
and  even  I  have  been  stronger — which  seems 
almost  ridiculous — but  I  could  keep  away  no 
longer,  knowing  you  would  come  to  lighten  my 
dreariness." 

Though  his  voice  was  lower  and  more  faint 
than  usual,  there  was  an  impassioned  tone  in  it 
which  she  had  never  heard  before,  and  which 
jarred  ever  so  slightly  on  her  ear.  So  she  rose 
from  her  seat,  and  laughingly  saying  that  she 
would  go  at  once  and  perform  part  of  her  en- 
gagement, sat  down  at  the  piano,  and  played 
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and  sang  snch  fayorite  pieces  of  his  as  he  had 
often  been  in  the  habit  of  asking  for.  Thej 
were  simple  ballads — some  of  Moore*s  melodies, 
Handel's  **  Harmonioas  Blacksmith,"  and  some 
of  Mendelssohn*s  IMder  ohne  Wdrte — all  calm, 
soft,  soothing  music,  such  as  Caterham  loved ; 
and  when  Annie  had  been  playing  for  some  time 
he  said : 

**  Yon  don't  know  how  I  love  to  hear  you,  Aq- 
nie  I    You're  getting  tired  now,  child." 

*<  Not  in  the  least  degree,  Arthur.  I  could  go 
on  singing  all  day,  if  it  amused  yon." 

'*  It  does  more  than  amuse  me,  Annie.  I  can 
not  describe  to  you  the  feeling  that  comes  over 
me  in  listening  to  your  singing ;  nothing  else  has 
snch  a  calm,  holy,  sanctifying  influence  on  me. 
Listening  to  you,  all  the  petty  annoyances,  the 
carking  cares  of  this  world  fade  away,  and — ** 

He  ceased  speaking  suddenly;  and  Annie, 
looking  round,  saw  the  tears  on  his  cheek.  She 
was  about  to  run  to  him,  but  he  motioned  her 
to  keep  her  seat,  and  said:  "Annie  dear,  yon 
recollect  a  hymn  that  I  heard  you  sing  one  night 
when  you  first  came  here? — one  Sunday  night 
when  they  were  out,  and  you  and  I  sat  alone  in 
the  twilight  in  the  drawing-room  ?  Ah,  I  scarce- 
ly knew  you  then,  but  that  hymn  made  a  great 
impression  on  me." 

"You  mean — 

« Abide  with  me!  fast  falk  the  eventide : 
The  darkneag  deepens ;  Lord,  with  me  abide  I*  ** 

"Yes,  that  is  it  How  lovely  it  i»I— both 
words  and  music,  I  think." 

"  Yes,  it  is  lovely.  >  It  was  written  by  a  Mr. 
Lyte,  when  he  was — " 

She  checked  herself,  but  he  finished  the  sen- 
tence for  her — **  When  he  was  dying.  Yes ;  I 
recollect  your  telling  me  so  that  night.  Sing  it 
for  me,  dear." 

She  turned  to  the  piano  at  once,  and  in  an 
instant  the  rich  deep  tones  of  her  voice  were  ring- 
ing through  the  room.  Annie  Maurice  sang  bid- 
lads  sweetly,  but  she  sang  hymns  magnificently. 
There  was  not  the  slightest  attempt  at  ornament- 
ation or  bravura  in  her  performanee,  but  she 
threw  her  whole  soul  into  her  singing ;  and  the 
result  was  rich  and  solemn  melody.  As  she  sang 
she  seemed  to  embody  the  spirit  of  the  composer, 
and  her  voice  vibrated  and  shook  with  the  fervor 
which  animated  her. 

Half  leaning  on  his  stick,  half  reclining  in  his 
chair,  Caterham  watched  her  in  rapt  delight; 
then  when  she  had  finished,  and  ere  the  thrill- 
ing music  of  her  voice  had  died  away,  he  said : 
"Thanks,  dear— again  a  thousand  thanks !  Now, 
once  more  a  request,  Annie.  I  shall  not  worry 
yon  much  more,  my  child." 

"Arthur'* — and  in  an  instant  she  was  hy  his 
side — "if  yon  speak  like  that,  I  declare  I  will 
not  sing  to  you." 

"Oh  yes,  you  will,  Annie  dear!— oh  yes,  you 
will.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that —  Well, 
then"— obedient  to  a  forefinger  uplifted  in  warn- 
ing— "I'll  say  no  more  on  that  point.  But  I 
wantyou  now  to  sing  me  the  old-fuhioned Even- 
ing Hymn.  I've  a  veij  ancient  love  for  dear 
old  Bishop  Ken,  and  I  don't  like  to  think  of  his 
being  set  aside  for  any  modem  hymnologist — 
even  for  such  a  specimen  as  that  yon  have  just 
snng.  Sing  me  *  Glory  to  Thee,' Annie — that 
is,  if  yon  are  old-fashioned  enough  to  know  it." 

She  smiled  and  sang.   When  she  ceased,  find- 


ing  that  he  remained  speechless  and  motionless, 
she  went  up  to  him,  fearing  that  he  had  fainted. 
He  was  lying  back  in  his  chair,  perfectly  quiet, 
with  his  eyes  closed.  When  she  touched  him 
he  opened  them  dreamily,  saying,  \<  'That  I  may 
dread  the  grave  as  little  as  my  bed.'  Yes,  yes! 
Ah,  Annie  dear,  you've  finished ! — and  to  think 
that  you,  a  modem  young  lady,  should  be  able 
to  sing  old  Bishop  Ken  without  book !  Where 
did  you  learn  him  ?" 

"  When  I  was  a  very  little  child — at  the  Pri- 
ory, Arthur.  Geoffrej  Ludlow — as  I've  told  you, 
I  think — used  to  come  out  to  us  eveiy  Sunday ; 
and  in  the  evening  after  dinner,  before  I  went  to 
bed,  he  used  to  ask  for  his  little  wife  to  sing  to 
him.  And  then  poor  papa  used  to  tell  me  to  sit 
on  Geoff's  knee,  and  I  nsed  to  sing  the  Evening 
Hymn." 

"  Ay,"  said  Caterham,  in  an  absent  manner, 
"  Geoffrey  Ludlow's  little  wife  I  Geoffrey  Lud- 
low's little  wife ! — ay,  ay  I  *That  so  I  may  rise 
glorious  at  Thine  awful  day  I'  In  Thy  mercy,  in 
Thy  mercy !"  and  saying  this,  he  fainted  away. 

That  evening  Algy  Barford,  at  Lord  Drop- 
more's  in  Lincolnshire,  on  his  retum  from  shoot- 
ing, found  a  telegram  on  his  dressing-room  table. 
It  was  from  Annie  Maurice,  and  begged  his  im- 
mediate return  to  town. 

Lord  Caterham  was  better  the  next  day. 
Though  still  very  weak,  he  insisted  on  being 
dressed  and  wheeled  into  his  sitting-room.  Once 
there,  he  had  his  dispatch-box  placed  before  him, 
and  the  writing-materials  put  ready  to  his  hand. 
Of  late  he  had  occasionally  been  in  the  habit  of 
employing  an  amanuensis.  Annie  Maurice  had 
frequently  written  from  his  dictation ;  and  when 
she  had  been  engaged,  a  son  of  the  old  house- 
keeper, who  was  employed  at  a  law-stationer's, 
and  who  wrote  a  hand  which  was  almost  illegi- 
ble from  its  very  clearness,  had  sometimes  b<M>n 
pressed  into  the  service.  But  now  Lord  Cater- 
ham preferred  writing  for  himself.  Annie  had 
sent  to  beg  him  to  rest ;  and  in  reply  he  had 
scrawled  two  lines,  saying  that  he  was  ever  so 
much  better,  and  that  he  had  something  to  do 
which  must  be  done,  and  which,  when  done, 
would  leave  him  much  happier  and  easier  in 
mind.  So  they  left  him  to  himself;  and  Stevens, 
looking  in  from  time  to  time,  as  was  his  wont,  re- 
ported to  the  servants'-hall  that  his  master  was 
**at  it  as  hard  as  ever — still  a^-writin*  I"  They 
wondered  what  could  thus  occupy  him,  those  cu- 
rious domestics.  They  knew  exactly  the  state 
in  which  he  was,  the  feeble  hold  that  he  had  on 
life — what  do  they  not  know,  those  London  serv. 
ants? — and  they  thought  that  he  was  making  his 
will,  and  speculated  freely  among  themselves  as 
to  what  would  be  the  amount  of  Stevens's  inher- 
itance ;  and  whether  it  would  be  %  sum  of  money 
"down,"  or  an  annular;  and  whether  Stevens 
would  invest  it,  after  the  nsual  fashion  of  their 
kind,  in  a  public  house,  or  whether,  from  ex- 
cessive gentility,  he  was  not  a  "  cut  above  that." 
Lord  Caterham  would  not  hold  out  much  longer, 
they  opined;  and  then  Mr.  Lionel  would  come 
in  for  his  title;  and  who  Mr. Lionel  was — in- 
quired about  by  the  new  servants,  and  the  de- 
scription of  Mr.  Lionel  by  the  old  servants — and 
mvsterious  hints  as  to  how,  in  the  matter  of  Mr. 
Lionel,  there  had  been  a  "screw  loose"  and  a 
"peg  out,"  how  he  was  a  regular  "out-and-out 
fast  lot,"  and  had  had  to  "cut  it;"  all  this  oc- 
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casioned  plenty  of  talk  in  the  senrants'-hall,  and 
made  the  dreary  aatnmn-day  pass  quite  pleasant- 
ly. And  still  the  sick  man  sat  at  his  desk  ply- 
ing his  pen,  with  bat  rare  intervals  of  rest — ^in- 
tervals daring  which  he  would  clasp  his  poor 
adiing  head,  and  lift  his  shriveled,  attenuated 
hands  in  earnest,  silent  prayer. 

The  Beauport  household  was  sunk  in  repose 
the  next  morning,  when  a  sharp  ring  at  the  bell, 
again  and  again  repeated,  aroused  the  young 
ladv  who  as  kitchen-maid  was  on  her  preferment, 
and  whose  dreams  of  being  strangled  by  the 
cook  for  the  heaviness  of  her  hand  in  an  omelette 
were  scarfed  by  the  shrill  clanging  of  the  bell 
which  hung  immediately  over  her  head.  The 
first  notion  of  '^fire"  had  calmed  down  into  an 
idea  of  ^*  sweeps*'  by  the  time  that  she  had  cov- 
ered her  night-attire  with  a  dingy  calico  robe 
known  to  her  as  her  "  gownd ;"  and  she  was 
tottering  blindly  down  stairs  before  she  recollect- 
ed that  no  sweeps  had  been  ordered,  and  thought 
that  it  was  probably  a  '*  runaway."  But  lured 
perhaps  by  a  faint  idea  that  it  might  be  the  po- 
liceman, she  descended ;  and  after  an  enormous 
amount  of  unbolting  and  unchaining,  found  her- 
self face  to  face  with  a  fresh-colored,  light-beard- 
ed, cheery  gentleman,  who  wore  a  Glengarry  cap, 
had  a  traveling-rug  in  his  hand,  was  smoking  a 
cigar,  and  had  evidently  just  alighted  from  a 
hansom-cab  which  was  standing  at  the  door,  and 
the  driver  of  which  was  just  visible  behind  a  big 
portmanteau  and  a  gun-case.  The  fresh-colored 
gentleman  was  apparently  rather  startled  at  the 
apparition  of  the  kitchen-maid,  and  exclaimed, 
apparently  involuntarily,  '*  Gad!'*  in  a  very  high 
key.  Recovering  himself  instantly,  he  asked 
how  Lord  Caterham  was.  Utterly  taken  aback 
at  discovering  that  the  visitor  was  not  the  police- 
man, the  kitchen-maid  was  floundering  about 
heavily  for  an  answer,  when  she  was  more  than 
ever  disconcerted  at  seeing  the  fresh-colored  gen- 
tleman tear  off  his  Glengarry  cap  and  advance 
up  the  steps  with  outstretched  hand.  These 
demonstrations  were  not  made  in  honor  of  the 
kitchen-maid,  but  of  Ajinie  Maurice,  who  had 
been  aroused  from  her  usual  light  sleep  by  the 
ring,  and  who,  guessing  at  the  visitor,  had  come 
down  in  her  dressing-gown  to  see  him. 

They  passed  into  the  dining-room,  and  then 
he  took  her  hand  and  said :  **  I  only  got  your 
telegram  at  dinner-time  last  night,  my  dear  Miss 
Maurice,  and  came  off  just  as  I  was.  Drop- 
more— deuced  civil  of  him— drove  me  over  to 
the  station  himself  bard  as  he  could  go,  by  Jove  I 
just  caught  mail-train,  and  came  on  from  King's 
Cross  in  a  cab.  It's  about  Caterham,  of  course. 
Bad  news— ay,  ay,  ay  I  He — ^poor— I  can*t  say 
it— he's  in  danger,  he — "  And  brave  old  Algy 
stopped,  his  handsome  jolly  features  all  tightened 
and  pinched  in  his  anxiety. 

•*  He  is  veiy,  very  ill,  dear  Mr.  Barfbrd — ^very 
ill ;  and  I  wanted  yon  to  see  him.  I  don't 
know — ^I  can't  tell  why — but  I  think  he  may  pos- 
sibly have  something  on  his  mind — something 
which  he  would  not  Uke  to  tell  me,  but  which  he 
might  feel  a  relief  in  confiding  to  some  one  else ; 
and  as  you,  I  know,  are  a  very  dear  and  valued 
friend  of  his,  I  think  we  should  all  like  you  to 
bo  that  some  one.  That  was  what  made  me  send 
for  you." 

♦*  ITm— I'm  not  a  very  good  hand  at  eloquence, 


Miss  Maurice— might  pvl  pebbles  in  my  month 
and  shout  at  the  sea-shore  and  all  that  kind  of 
thing,  like  the — ^tbe  celebrated  Greek  person,  yoa 
know — and  wouldn't  help  me  in  getting  out  a 
word ;  but  though  I  can't  explain,  I  feel  v«y 
grateful  to  you  for  sending  for  me  to  see— dear 
old  boy  I"  The  knot  which  had  been  rising  in 
Algy  Barford's  throat  during  this  speech  had 
grown  nearly  insurmountable  by  this  time,  and 
there  were  two  big  tears  running.down  his  waist- 
coat. He  tried  to  pull  himself  together  as  he 
said :  "  If  he  has  any  thing  to  say,  which  he 
would  like  to  say  to  me— of  course — ^I  shall — 
any  thing  that  would — God  bless  him,  my  dear 
old  boy ! — good,  patient,  dear,  darling  old  boy, 
Gpd  bless  him !"  The  thought  of  losing  hisold 
friend  fiashed  across  him  in  all  its  dread  heart- 
wringing  dreariness,  and  Algy  Barford  fairly 
broke  down  and  wept  like  a  child.  Bccovering 
himself  after  a  moment^  he  seized  Annie's  hand, 
and  muttering  something  to  the  effect  that  he 
would  be  back  as  soon  as  he  had  made  himself 
a  little  less  like  an  Esquimaux,  he  dashed  into 
the  cab  and  was  whirled  away. 

Ton  would  scarcely  have  thought  that  Algy 
Barford  had  had  what  is  called  sleep,  but  what 
really  is  a  mixture  of  nightmare  and  cramp,  in  a 
railway-carriage,  had  you  seen  him  at  eleven 
o'clock,  when  he  next  made  his  appearance  at 
St.  Barnabas  Square,  so  bright  and  fresh  and 
radiant  wgs  he.  He  found  Annie  Maurice 
awaiting  his  arrival,  and  had  with  her  a  shorty 
earnest  conversation  iis  to  Caterham's  state. 
From  that  he  learned  all.  The  doctors  had  a 
very  bad  opinion  of  their  patient's  state :  it  was 
— hum — ^hal — ^Yes — ^you  know! — general  de- 
pression— a  want  of  vitality,  which — just  now- 
looking  at  his  normal  lack  of  force,  of  what  we 
call  professionally  vis  vt^ce,  might — eh  ?  Yei^  no 
doubt,  serious  result.  Could  not  be  positively 
stated  whether  he  would  not  so  £ar  recover — pvXL 
through,  as  it  is  called — rally,  as  we  say,  as  to — 
remain  with  us  yet  some  time ;  but  in  these 
cases  there  was  always — well,  yes,  it  must  be 
called  a  risk.  This  was  the  decision  which  the 
doctors  had  given  to  Annie,  and  which  she,  in 
other  words,  imparted  to  Algy  Barford,  who, 
coupling  it  with  his  experience  of  the  guarded 
manner  in  which  fashionable  physicians  usually 
announced  their  opinions,  felt  utterly  hopeless, 
and  shook  his  head  mournfully.  He  tried  to  be 
himself,  to  resume  his  old  smile  and  old  confi- 
dent buoyant  way;  he  told  his  dear  Miss  Man- 
rice  that  she  must  hope  for  the  best ;  that  these 
doctor-fellows,  by  Jove  I  generally  knew  nothing ; 
half  of  them  died  suddenly  themselves,  withont 
even  having  anticipated  their  own  ailments; 
**  Physician,  heal  thyself,"  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing ;  that  probably  Caterham  wanted  a  little 
rousing,  dear  old  boy ;  which  rousing  he  would 
go  in  and  give  him.  But  Annie  marked  the 
drooping  head  and  the  sad,  despondent  manner 
in  which  he  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  plunged 
his  hands  into  his  pockets  when  he  thought  she 
had  retired — ^marked  also  how  he  strove  to  throw 
elasticity  into  his  step  and  light  into  his  face  as 
he  approached  the  door  of  Caterham's  room. 

It  had  been  arranged  between  Algy  and  Annie 
Maurice  that  his  was  to  have  the  appearance  of 
a  chance  visit,  so  that  when  Stevens  had  an- 
nounced him,  and  Lord  Caterham  had  raised 
his  head  in  wonder,  Algy,  who  had  by  this  time 
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pnUed  himself  together  aafficiently,  said :  <<Ah, 
ha!  Caterham !---4ear  old  boy! — thought  you 
had  got  rid  of  as  all  oat  of  town,  eh  ? — and  were 
soing  to  have  it  all  to  yourself?  Not  a  bit  of  it, 
dear  boy !  These  doctor-fellows  tell  you  one  can't 
get  on  without  OKone.  I>on*t  know  what  that  is 
—dare  say  they're  right  All  I  know  is,  I  can't 
get  on  without  a  certain  amount  of  chimney-pot. 
Conntiy,  delicious  fresh  air,  turf,  heather,  peat- 
bog, stubble,  partridge,  snipe,  grouse— all  deuced 
good ;  cows  and  pigs,  and  that  kind  of  thing ;  get 
up  early,  and  go  to  bed  and  snore ;  get  red  face 
and  double-chin  and  awful  weight — ^then  chim- 
ney-pot required.  I  always  know,  bless  you! 
Too  much  London  season,  get  m^  liver  as  big  as 
Stxasburg  goose's,  you  know— ^/ottf  ^raa  and  feet 
nailed  to  a  board,  and  that  kind  of  thing ;  too 
much  country,  tight  waistcoat,  red  face—awfully 
British,  in  point  of  fact.  Then  chimney-pot. 
I'm  in  that  state  now ;  and  I've  come  back  to 
haye  a  week's  chimney-pot  and  blacks  and  gen- 
erally cabbage-stalky  street — and  then  I  shaU  go 
away  much  better." 

'*  You  keep  your  spirits^  Algy,  wherever  yon 
are. "  The  thin,  faint  Toioe  struck  on  Algy  Bar- 
ford's  ear  like  a  knelL  He  paused  a  minute  and 
took  a  short  quick  gulp,  and  then  said :  "  Oh  yes, 
still  the  same  stock  on  hand,  Caterham.  I  conld 
execute  country  orders,  or  supply  colonial  agen- 
cies even,  with  promptitude  and  dispatch,  I  think. 
And  yon,  Arthur — how  goes  it  with  you?" 

**  Very  quietly,  Algy — ^yery,  very  quietly,  thank 
God  I  I've  had  no  return  of  my  old  pain  for  some 
time,  and  the  headache  seems  to  have  left  me." 

*'Weil,  that's  brave  I  We  shall  see  you  in 
your  chair  out  on  the  lawn  at  the  hunt-breakfast 
at  Homershams  again  this  winter,  Arthur.  We 
ahall— " 

**Well,  I  scarcely  think  that.  I  mean,  not 
perhaps  as  yon  interpret  me;  but — ^I  scarcely 
think —  However,  there's  time  enough  to  think 
of  that.  Let's  talk  of  nearer  subjects.  I'm  so 
glad  you  chanced  to  come  to  town,  Algy — so  very 
glad.  Your  coming  seems  predestined;  for  it 
was  only  yesterday  I  was  wishing  I  had  you  here." 

^Tremendously  glad  I  came,  dear  old  boy! 
Chinmey-pot  attack  fell  in  handy  this  time,  at 
all  events.  What  did  yon  want,  Arthur,  old  fel- 
low? Not  got  a  new  leaning  toward  dogginess, 
and  want  me  to  go  up  to  Bill  George's  ?  Do  yon 
recollect  that  Irish  deerhonnd  I  got  for  you  ?" 

'*I  recollect  him  well— poor  old  Connor !  No, 
not  a  dog  now.  I  want  ^ou  to— just  raise  me  a 
bit,  Algy,  will  you? — a  little  bit:  I  am  scarcely 
strong  enough  to— that's  it.  Ah,  Algy,  old  fel- 
low !  how  often  in  the  long  years  that  we  have 
been,  chums  have  you  lifted  this  poor  wretched 
frame  in  your  strong  arms  I" 

It  was  a  trial  for  a  man  of  Algy  Barford's  big 
heart ;  but  he  made  head  against  it  even  then, 
and  said,  in  a  voice  harder  and  drier  than  usual 
from  the  struggle,  '*How  often  have  I  brought 
my  bemuddled  old  brains  for  von  to  take  them 
out  and  pick  them  to  pieces  and  dean  them,  and 
put  them  back  into  my  head  in  a  state  to  be  of 
some  use  to  me  t — ^that's  the  question,  dear  old 
boy.  How  often  have  you  supplied  the  match 
to  light  the  tow  inside  my  head — I've  got  deuced 
little  outside  now — and  sent  me  away  with  some 
idea  of  what  I  ought  to  do  when  I  was  in  a  deuce 
of  a  knot !  Why,  iTccollect  once  when  Lionel 
and  I— what  is  it,  dear  old  boy  ?" 


*''  You  remind  me — ^the  mention  of  that  name 
— ^I  wanted  to  say  something  to  yon,  Algy,  which 
oddly  enough  had— just  reached  me  that  bottle, 
Algy:  thanks!— which— " 

*'  Best  a  minute,  dear  old  boy ;  rest  You've 
been  exerting  yourself  too  much." 
•  *  *  No ;  I'm  better  now ;  only  faint  for  a  minute. 
What  was  I  saying?— oh,  about  Lionel.  You 
recollect  a  letter  which — "  His  voice  was  grow- 
ing again  so  faint  that  Algy  took  up  the  sentence. 

*  *  Which  I  brought  toyou ;  a  letter  from  Lionel^ 
after  he  had — you  know,  dear  old  boy — ^board 
ship,  and  that  kind  of  thing?" 

*^  Yes,  that  is  the  letter  I  mean.  You — ^yon 
knew  its  contents,  Algy  ?" 

*' Well,  Arthur,  I  think  I  did— I— you  know 
Lionel  was  very  fond  of  me,  and — used  to  be 
about  with  him,  yon  know,  and  that  kind  cf 
thing—" 

"  You  knew  his— his  wife  ?'* 

*  *  Wife,  Gad,  did  he  say  ?— Jove !  Knew  you 
were — dear  me ! — charming  person — ^lady.  Very 
beautiful — ^great  friend  of  Lionel's ;  but  not  his 
wife,  dear  old  boy — somebody  else's  wife." 

"  Somebody  else's  wife?" 

*'  Yes ;  wonderful  stoiy.  Pve  wanted  to  tell 
you,  and,  most  extraordinary  thing,  something 
always  interrupted.  Friend  of  jrours,  too :  tall 
woman,  red  hair,  violet  eyes— wife  of  painter- 
man — Good  God,  Arthur !" 

Well  might  he  start ;  for  Lord  Caterham  ihrew 
his  hands  wildly  above  his  head,  then  let  them 
fall  helplessly  by  his  side.  By  the  time  Algy 
Barford  had  sprung  to  his  chair  and  passed  his 
arms  around  him,  the  dying  man's  head  had 
drooped  on  to  his  right  shoulder,  and  his  eyes 
were  glazing  fast. 

** Arthur!  dear  Arthur!  one  instant!  L^t 
me  call  for  help." 

'*  No,  Algy ;  leave  us  so ;  no  one  else.  Only 
one  who  could— and  she— better  not — bless  her ! 
—better  not  Take  my  hand,  Algy,  old  friend 
— tried,  trusted,  dear  old  friend — ^alwaysthought- 
ful,  always  affectionate — God  bless  you— Algy ! 
Yes,  kiss  my  forehead  again.  Ah,  so  happy! 
where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling  and  the 
— ^Yes,  Lord,  with  me  abide,  with  me  abide  !— 
the  darkness  deepens:  Lord, with  me  abide!" 

And  as  the  last  words  fell  faintly  on  Algy  Bar- 
ford's  ears,  the  slight  form  which  was  lying  in 
Algy  Barford's  arms,  and  on  which  the  strong 
man's  tears  were  falling  like  rain,  slipped  grad- 
ually out  of  his  grasp—dead. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  PROTRACTED  SEJiRCH. 

Aknie  Maurice  was  aroused  from  the  brood- 
ing loneliness  in  which  she  had  sought  refuge, 
in  the  first  bewilderment  and  stupefaction  of  her 
grief,  by  a  communication  from  Lord  Beauport. 
All  was  over  now ;  the  last  sad  ceremonial  had 
taken  place ;  and  the  place  which  had  known 
Arthur,  in  his  patient  suffering,  in  his  little-appre- 
ciated gentleness  and  goodness,  should  know  him 
no  moi^  forever.  The  crippled  form  was  gonoi 
and  the  invalid-chair  which  had  for  so  long  sup- 
ported it  had  been  removed  by  order  of  the  house- 
keeper to  a  receptacle  for  discarded  articles  of 
use  or  ornament  Lord  and  Lady  Beauport  were 
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not  likely  to  notice  the  circamstance,  or  to  object 
to  it  if  they  did.  The  blinds  were  decorously 
drawn ;  the  rooms  were  scrapoloosly  arranged ; 
every  thing  in  them  in  its  place,  as  though  nerer 
to  be  used  or  handled  any  more.  The  books, 
the  objects  of  ait,  the  curious  things  which  the 
dead  man  alone  of  all  the  house  had  understood 
and  valued,  had  a  staring  lifeless  look  about 
them  in  the  unaccustomed  precision  of  their 
distribution ;  the  last  flowers  which  Annie  had 
placed  in  the  Venetian  glasses  had  withered  and 
been  thrown  away  by  the  notable  house-maids. 
A  ray  of  sunlight  crept  in  at  one  side  of  the 
blind,  and  streamed  upon  the  spot  where  Arthur's 
head  had  fallen  back  upon  his  friend's  arm ;  ah, 
how 'short  a  time  ago !  and  yet  all  looked  strange 
and  changed,  not  only  as  if  he  had  gone  away 
forever,  but  as  if  he  had  never  been  there  at  all. 
Annie  had  not  gone  into  the  rooms  since  he  had 
left  them  for  the  last  time ;  she  had  an  instinctive 
feeling  of  how  it  would  be,  and  she  could  not 
bear  it  yet ;  she  knew  that  in  nothing  would 
there  be  so  sharp  a  pang  as  in  seeing  the  familiar 
things  which  had  been  so  like  him  grown  so  un- 
like. So,  when  her  maid  told  her  that  Lord 
Beauport  wished  to  see  her  immediately,  she 
asked  nervously  where  he  was. 

"  In  the  library,  Miss  Annie,"  said  her  maid, 
and  looked  very  pityingly  at  the  purple  eyelids 
and  white  face. 

"Alone?" 

No,  his  lordship  was  not  alone ;  one  of  the 
lawyer  gentlemen  and  her  ladyship  were  with 
him. 

Annie  went  slowly  and  reluctantly  to  the  libra- 
ry. She  did  not  think  for  a  moment  that  Lord 
and  Lady  Beauport  were  indifferent  to  the  death 
of  their  eldest,  son  ;  on  the  contrary,  she  knew 
that  the  event  h^l  come  upon  them  with  a 
mighty  shock,  and  that  they  had  felt  it,  if  not 
deeply,  at  least  violently  and  keenly.  But  she 
had  the  faculty  of  vivid  perception,  and  she  used 
it  intuitively ;  and  in  this  case  it  told  her  that 
shame,  self-detection,  and  remorse — the  vague 
uneasiness  which  besets  all  who  can  not  reckon 
with  themselves  to  the  full  in  the  daylight  of 
conscience,  but,  like  the  debtor  called  to  an  ac- 
count, keep  something  back — mingled  largely 
with  their  grief.  Itwasnot  whole-hearted,  lavish, 
sacred,  like  hers ;  it  was  not  the  grief  which  takes 
the  spontaneous  form  of  prayer,  and  chastens  it- 
self into  submission,  elevating  and  sanctifying  the 
mind  and  character  of  the  mourner.  Annie 
knew,  by  that  keen,  unreasoning  instinct  of  hers, 
that  while  her  sole  and  earnest  desire  was  to  keep 
tlie  memory  of  her  dead  cousin  green,  recalling 
his  words,  his  counsels,'  his  wishes— dwelling  on 
his  views  of  life  and  its  duties,  and  preserving 
him  in  her  faithful  heart,  forever  near  her,  as  a 
living  friend — while  her  chosen  thoughts  would 
be  of  him,  and  her  best  consolation  in  memory — 
his  father  and  mother  would  forget  him  if  they 
could.  They  mourned  for  him,  but  it  was  with 
captious,  impatient  grief;  there  was  a  sting  in 
every  remembrance,  every  association,  which  they 
could  not  yet  escape  from,  but  would  have  put 
away  if  they  had  ha^the  power.  To  them  sor- 
row for  the  dead  was  as  a  haunting  e^my,  to 
foe  outwitted  and  left  behind  as  speedily  as  might 
be;  to  her  it  was  a  friend,  cherished  and  dear, 
solemnly  greeted  and  piously  entertained. 

When  Annie  entered  the  libraiy  she  found 


that  the  '*  lawyer  gentleman,"  whom  her  maid 
had  mentioned,  was  the  family  solicitor,  Mr. 
Enevitt,  who  was  well  known  to  her,  and  for 
whom  Caterham  had  had  much  liking  and  re- 
spect. Lord  Beauport  and  he  were  standing 
together  beside  a  long  table,  strewn  with  papers, 
and  on  which  stood  a  large  dispatch-box  open, 
and,  as  she  saw  while  she  walked  up  the  room, 
also  full  of  papers.  At  some  distance  from  the 
table,  and  in  the  shade.  Lady  Beauport  was 
seated,  her  hands  clasped  together  in  her  lap, 
and  her  figure  leaning  completely  back  in  the 
deep  arm-chair  she  occupied.  She  looked  very 
pale  and  worn,  and  her  deep  mourning  was  not 
becoming  to  her.  Sharp  contention  of  thought 
and  feeling  was  going  on  under  that  calm  ex- 
terior— ^bitter  pangs,  in  which  vexation  bad  a 
large  share,  as  well  as  regret,  and  a  sense  that 
she  was  to  be  baffled  in  the  future  as  she  had 
been  defeated  in  the  past^  Ay,  the  future — she 
had' begun  to  think  of  it  already,  or  rather  she 
had  begun  (when  had  she  ever  ceaused  ?}  to  think 
of  him.  Lionel  was  the  future  to  her.  What  if 
there  were  more  trouble  and  opposition  in  store 
for  her?  What  if. Arthur  (ah,  poor  fellow! 
he  had  never  understood  young  men  different 
from  himself,  and  he-was  always  hard  on  Lionch 
had  left  any  communication  for  his  father,  haa 
written  any  thing  touching  the  particulars  of 
LionePs  career  which  he  knew,  and  had  warned 
her  not  to  ask  ?  Hitherto  nothing  of  the  sort 
had  been  found  in  the  examination  of  Lord 
Caterham*s  papers  instituted  by  Lord  Beauport 
and  Mr.  Knevitt.  There  was  a  packet  for  Annie 
Maurice,  indeed ;  they  had  found  it  an  hour  ago, 
and  Lord  Beauport  had  just  sent  for  Annie  in 
order  to  hand  it  over  to  her.  Lady  Beauport 
had,  however,  no  apprehensions  connected  with 
this  matter ;  the  virtues  of  the  dead  and  the 
vices  of  the  living  son  (though  she  would  not 
have  given  them  their  true  name)  secured  her 
from  feeling  any.  Whatever  Lionel  had  done 
she  felt  convinced  was  not  of  a  nature  to  be  com- 
mjinicated  to  Annie,  and  Caterham  would  hare 
guarded  her  with  the  utmost  caution  from  hear- 
ing any  thing  unfit  for  her  ears.  No,  no ;  there 
was  no  danger  in  that  quarter.  Had  she  not 
felt  sure,  before  this  "dreadful  thing" — as 
she  called  Lord  Caterham's  death  to  herself— 
happened,  that  the  scrupulous  delicacy  of  her 
son,  where  Annie  was  concerned,  would  be  her 
best  aid  and  defense  against  his  defeat  of  her 
projects?  The  letter,  the  packet — ^whatever  it 
might  be  called — was  probably  an  effusion  of 
feeling,  a  moral  lecture  on  life,  or  a  posthumous 
guide  to  studies  in  which  Arthur  had  desired 
to  see  his  gentle  and  interesting  cousin  proficient. 

So  Lady  Beauport  looked  at  the  packet  as  it 
lay  on  the  table,  close  to  the  dispatch-box,  with- 
out the  least  anxiety,  and  fixed  her  impatient  at- 
tention on  the  further  investigation  of  the  papers, 
continued  by  Lord  Beauport  and  Mr.  KnevitL 
It  was  not  until  they  had  concluded  as  much  of 
their  melancholy  task  as  thev  proposed  to  under- 
take that  day  that  the  Earl  sent  the  summons 
which  brought  Annie  to  the  library. 

He  took  up  the  packet  as  she  drew  near,  and 
said,  very  sadly : 

"This  is  for  you,  my  dear.** 

"  From— from  Arthur  ?"  she  asked,  in  a  trena- 
bling  voice. 

"  Yes,  Annie — ^we  found  it  among  his  piq>eiB.*' 
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She  took  it  from  him,  looked  at  it,  and  sat 
down  in  a  chair  beside  the  table,  but  ma^e  no  at- 
tempt to  break  the  seal.  Ladj  Beauport  did 
not  speak.  The  Earl  resamed  his  conversation 
with  Mr.  Knevitt,  and  Annie  sat  still  and  silent 
for  a  few  minutes.  Then  she  intermpted.Lord 
Beanport  bj  asking  him  if  he  reqnired  her  for 
any  thing  further. 

*<No,  my  dear,"  he  said,  kindly;  <'yon  may 
go  away  if  yon  like.  How  weary  yon  look ! "  he 
added,  with  a  deep  sigh.  Still  Lady  Beauport 
spoke  no  word ;  but  her  keen,  unsympathetic  eyes 
followed  the  girl's  graceful  figure  and  drooping 
head  as  she  left  the  library. 

Arrived  at  her  own  room  Annie  opened  the 
packet,  which  she  felt  was  a  sacred  thing.  Her 
departed  friend  had  written  to  her,  then,  words 
which  he  intended  her  to  read  only  when  he 
should  be  no  more ;  solemn  counsel,  very  pre- 
cious affection,  a  priceless  legacy  from  the  dead 
would  no  doubt  be  in  the  letter,  whose  folds  felt 
so  thick  and  heavy  in  her  hand.  She  removed 
the  outer  cover,  placing  it  carefully  by  her  side, 
and  found  an  indosure  directed  to  Geoffrey  Lud- 
low, and  merely  a  few  lines  to  herself,  in  which 
the  writer  simply  directed  her  to  place  the  accom- 
panying letter  in  Greoffrey's  hands  herself^  and  pri- 
vately, as  soon  after  it  came  into  hers  as  possible. 

Surprise  and  disappointment  were  Annie's  first 
feelings.  She  looked  forlornly  enough  at  the 
meagre  scrap  of  writing  that  was  her  share,  and 
with  some  wonder  at  the  letter — ^no  doubt  volu- 
minous— which  was  Geoffrey's.  What  could  it 
be  about  ?  Arthur  and  Ludlow  had  been  good 
friends,  it  is  true,  and  had  entertained  strong 
mutual  respect;  but  she  could  not  account  for 
this  solemn  communication,  implying  so  strange 
and  absolute  a  confidence.  She  turned  the  let- 
ter over  in  her  hands,  she  scrutinized  the  address, 
the  paper,  the  seal ;  then  she'  rose  and  locked  it 
carefully  away,  together  with  the  note  to  herself 
in  which  it  had  been  inclosed.  '*  Give  this  let- 
ter private^  to  Ludlow,"  were  Arthur's  words ; 
then,  if  he  did  not  wish  its  delivery  to  be  known, 
it  was  plain  he  wished  to  conceal  its  existence. 
If  Lady  Beauport  should  question  her  as  to  the 
contents  of  the  packet?  Well,  she  must  either 
give  an  evasive  answer,  or  refuse  to  answer  at 
all;  the  alternative  should  be  decided  by  the 
terms  of  the  question.  She  could  venture  to  re- 
fuse an  answer  to  a  question  of  Lady  Beauport's 
now ;  her  heiress-ship  had  secured  her  many  im- 
munities, that  one  among  the  rest. 

Lord  Beauport  was  right ;  Annie  was  weaiy, 
and  looking  so.  The  sickness  and  draeriness  of 
a  great  grief  were  upon  her,  and  she  was  worn 
out.  The  stillness  of  the  great  house  was  op- 
pressive to  her;  and  yet  she  shrank  from  the 
knowledge  that  that  stillness  was  soon  to  pass 
away,  that  life  would  resume  its  accustomed 
course,  and  the  dead  be  forgotten — by  all  but 
her.  To  her  his  memory  should  be  ever  precious, 
and  his  least  wish  sacred.  Then  she  debated 
within  herself  how  she  should  fulfill  his  last  re- 
quest. There  were  difficulties  in  the  way.  She 
could  not  tell  Geoffrey  to  call  on  her  yet,  nor 
could  she  go  to  his  house.  Then  she  remember- 
ed that  he  had  not  written  to  her.  She  had  for- 
gotten, until  then,  that  there  had  been  no  an- 
swer to  the  letter  in  which  she  told  Geoffrey 
Ludlow  of  Caterham's  death.  Could  a  letter 
have  come  and  been  overlooked  ?  *  She  rang 
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for  her  maid  and  questioned  her;  but  she  was 
positive  no  letter  hud  been  mislaid  or  forgotten. 
Several  papers  lay  on  her  writing-table ;  she 
turned  them  over  to  satisfy  herself,  though  no- 
thing could  be  more  improbable  than  that  she 
should  have  overlooked  a  letter  from  her  dear 
old  friend.  There  was  no  such  thing.  Puz- 
zled and  vaguely  distressed,  Annie  stood  looking 
at  the  heap  of  notes,  with  her  hands  pressed  on 
her  throbbing  temples ;  and  her  maid  entreated 
her  to  lie  down  and  rest,  commenting,  as  Lord 
Beanport  had  done,  upon  her  appearance.  An- 
nie complied ;  and  the  girl  carefully  darkened 
the  room  and  left  her.  For  a  while  she  lay  still, 
thinking  how  she  was  to  convey  the  letter  to 
Geoffrey  without  delay — "as  soon  as  possible," 
Arthur  had  said ;  but  she  soon  dropped  into  the 
dull,  heavy  sleep  of  grief  and  exhaustion. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  she  awoke, 
and  she  again  eagerly  inquired  for  letters.  There 
were  none,  and  Annie's  surprise  grew  into  un- 
easiness. She  resolved  to  write  to  Ludlow  again, 
to  tell  him  that  she  had  something  of  importance 
to  communicate,  without  indicating  its  character. 
*'He  may  tell  Margaret,  or  not,  as  he  pleases," 
she  thought ;  "  that  is  for  him  to  decide.  I  dare 
say  if  she  sees  my  note  she  will  not  feel  any 
curiosity  or  interest  about  it.  Poor  Greoffrey !" 
And  then  the  girl  recalled  all  that  Arthur  had 
said  of  his  suspicion  and  distrust  of  Ludlow's 
beautiful  wife,  and  thought  sorrowfully  how  large 
was  his  share  in  the  loss  they  had  sustained  of 
such  a  friend.  Something  must  be  wrong,  she 
thought,  or  Geoffrey  would  surely  have  written. 
In  her  sore  grief  she  yearned  for  the  true  and 
ready  sympathy  which  she  should  have  Arom  him, 
and  him  alone.  Stay ;  she  would  not  only  write, 
she  would  send  her  maid  to  inquire  for  Geoffrey 
and  Margaret  and  the  child.  She  could  go  early 
next  morning  in  a  cab,  and  b^back  before  break- 
fast-hour. So  Annie  made  this  arrangement, 
wrote  her  note,  got  through  a  short  hour  or  two 
in  the  great  dreary  drawing-room  as  best  she 
could,  and  once  more  cried  herself  to  the  mer- 
ciful sleep  which  in  some  degree  strengthened 
her  for  the  intelligence  which  awaited  her  in  the 
morning. 

She  was  aroused  by  her  maid,  who  came  hur- 
riedly to  her  bedside,  holding  in  her  hand  An- 
nie's note  to  Ludlow.  She  started  up,  confused, 
yet  sufficiently  awake  to  be  startled  at  the  look 
in  the  girl's  face. 

"What  is  it?"  she  said,  faintly. 

"Oh,  Miss  Annie  I  dreadful,  dreadful  news!: 
Mrs.  Ludlow  has  gone  away,  nobody  knows 
where,  and  Mr.  Ludlow  is  raving  mad,  in  brain^ 
fever!" 

Lord  Caterham's  letter  lay  for  many  days  un- 
disturbed in  the  receptacle  in  which  Annie  Mau- 
rice had  placed  it.  Not  yet  was  the  confidence 
of  the  dead  to  be  imparted  to  the  living.  He 
was  to  read  that  letter  in  time,  and  to  learn 
from  it  much  that  the  writer  had  never  dreamed 
it  could  convey.  Little  had  the  two,  who  had 
lived  in  so  near  and  pleasant  an  intimacy,  dream- 
ed of  the  fatal  link  which  really,  though  unseen, 
connected  them.  This  was  the  letter  which,  in 
due  time,  Annie  Manrice  deposited  in  Geoffrey's 
hands: 

"Mt  dbak  Ludlow,— I  hfure^fclt  for  some 
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tim^  that  for  mo  *  the  long  disease  called  life*  Is 
wearing  toward  its  care.  Under  this  conviction 
I  am  *  setting  my  house  in  order;'  and  to  do  so 
thoroughly,  and  enjoy  peace  of  mind  for  the  brief 
space  which  will  remain  to  me  when  that  is  done, 
I  must  have  recourse  to  your  honest  and  trusty 
friendship. .  I  have  to  bequeath  to  yon  two  serv- 
ices to  be  done  for  me,  and  one  confidence  to 
be  kept  until  your  discretion  shall  judge  it  ex- 
pedient that  it  should  be  divulged.  These  two 
services  are  distinct,  but  cognate ;  and  they  con- 
cern one  who  is  the  dearest  of  all  living  creatures* 
to  me,  and  for  whom  I  know  you  entertain  a  sin- 
cere and  warm  affection — I  allude  to  Annie  Mau- 
rice. The  confidence  concerns  my  unworthy 
brother,  Lionel  Brakespere. 

**  In  the  fortune  left  her  by  Mr.  Ampthill  An- 
nie has  security  against  material  ills,  and  is  safe 
from  the  position  of  dependence,  in  which  I  nev- 
er could  bear  to  feel  she  must  remain.  This  is 
an  immense  relief  to  my  mind.;  but  it  has  sub- 
stituted a  source  of  uneasiness,  though  of  consid- 
erably less  dimensions,  for  that  which  it  has  re- 
moved. When  I  wrote  to  vou  lately,  asking  yon 
to  come  to  me,  it  was  with  the  intention  of  speak- 
ing to  you  on  this  subject ;  but  as  our  interview 
has  been  accidentally  prevented,  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  act  ia  the  matter  myself  as  long  as  I 
live,  and  to  bequeath  action  after  my  death  to 
you,  as  I  am  now  doing.  My  brother  is  as  worth- 
less a  man  as  there  is  on  the  face  of  the  earth; — 
heartless,  depraved,  unprincipled  to  an  almost 
incredible  degree,  eonsidering  his  early  associa- 
tion with  men  and  women  of  character.  Yoa 
have,  I  dare  say,  heard  vaguely  of  certain  dis- 
graceful circumstances  which  forced  him  to  leave 
the  country,  and  which  brought  immeasiirable 
distress  upon  us  all. 

"I  need  not  enter  into  these  matters:  they 
have  little  to  do  with  the  thing  that  is  pressing 
on  my  mind.  If  Cioners  vices  had  been  hidden 
from  society  ever  so  discreetly,  I  was  sufficiently 
aware  of  their  existence  to  have  shrunk  with  as 
much  horror  as  I  feel  now  from  the  idea  of  his 
becoming  Annie's  husband.  Let  me  preface  what 
I  am  about  to  say  by  assuring  you  that  I  do  not 
entertain  any  such  fear.  I  know  Annie ;  and  I 
am  perfectly  assured  that  for  her  purs,  upright, 
intelligent,  and  remarkably  clear-sighted  nature 
such  a  man  as  Lionel — whose  profound  and  cyn- 
ical selfishness  is  not  to  be  hidden  by  external 
polish,  and  whose  many  vices  have  left  upon  him 
the  aichet  which  every  pure  woman  feels  instinct- 
ively, even  though  she  does  not  understand  theo- 
retically— ^will  never  have  any  attraction.  She 
knows  the  nature  of  the  transaction  which  drove 
him  from  England ;  and  such  a  knowledge  would 
be  sufficient  protection  for  her  without  the  repul- 
sion which  I  am  satisfied  will  be  the  result  of  as- 
sociation with  him.  I  would  protect  her  from 
such  association  if  I  could,  and  while  I  live  I  do 
not  doubt  my  power  to  do  so.  It  will  be  painful 
to  me  to  use  it ;  but  I  do  not  mind  pain  for  An- 
nie's benefit.  A  sad  estrangement  always  ex- 
isted between  Lionel  and  me ;  an  estrangement 
increased  on  his  side  by  contempt  and  dislike — 
which  he  expressed  in  no  measured  terms — ^but 
on  my  part  merely  passive.  The  power  which  I 
possess  to  hinder  his  return  to  this  house  was  put 
into  my  hands  by  himself—- more,  I  believe,  to 
wound  me,  and  in  the  wanton  malice  and  daring 
of  his  evil  nature,  than  for  the  reason  he  assign- 


ed ;  but  it  Is  eflectual,  and  I  shall  use  It,  as  I 
can,  without  explanation.  When  I  am  gone,  if 
needs  be,  some  one  must  be  enabled  to  use  this 
power  in  my  stead ;  and  that  person,  my  dear 
Ludlow,  is  yon.  I  choose  you  for  Annie's  sake, 
for  yoars,  and  for  my  own.  My  mother  designs 
to  many  Lionel  to  Annie,  and  thus  secure  to 
him  by  marriage  the  fortune  which  his  miscon- 
diict  lost  him  by  inheritance.  With  this  pur- 
pose in  view  she  has  summoned  Lionel  to  En- 
gland, and  she  proposes  that  he  should  return  to 
this  house.  She  and  I  have  had  a  painful  ex- 
planation, and  I  have  positively  declared  that  it 
can  not  and  shall  not  be.  In  order  to  convince 
her  of  the  necessity  of  yielding  the  point,  I  haye 
told  her  that  I  am  in  possession  of  particnlan  of 
Lionel's  conduct,  unknown  to  her  and  my  father, 
which  perfectly  justify  me  in  my  declaration ;  and 
I  have  entreated  her,  for  the  sake  of  her  own 
peace  of  mind,  not  to  force  me,  by  an  attempt 
which  can  have  no  issue  but  failure,  to  commu- 
nicate the  disgraceful  particulars.  Lady  Bean- 
port  has  been  forced  to  appear  satisfied  for  the 
present ;  and  matters  are  in  a  state  of  suspense, 

<<Bnt  this  can  not  last,  and  with  my  life  it 
will  come  to  an  end.  Lionel  will  return  here,  in 
my  place,  and  bearing  my  name — the  heir  to  an 
earldom ;  and  the  follies  and  crimes  of  the  youn- 
ger son  will  be  forgotten.  Still  Annie  Maurice 
will  be  no  less  a  brilliant  match,  and  my  mother 
will  be  no  less  anxious  to  bring  about  a  marriage. 
I  foresee  misery  to  Annie — ^genteel  persecution 
and  utter  friendlessness — ^unless  yon,  Ludlow, 
come  to  her  aid.  With  all  its  drawbacks^  this 
is  her  fitting  home ;  and  yon  must  not  propose 
that  she  should  leave  it  Without  veiy  grave  cause. 
But  you  must  be  in  a  position  to  preserve  her 
from  Lionel ;  you  must  hold  the  secret  in  your 
hand,  as  I  hold  it,  which  makes  all  schemes  for 
such  an  accursed  marriage  vain— the  secret  which 
will  keep  the  house  she  will  adorn  free  from  the 
pollution  of  his  presence.  When  you  hear  that 
Lionel  Brakespere  is  paying  attention  to  Annie 
under  his  father's  roof,  go  to  Lord  Beanport  and 
tell  him  that  Lionel  Brakespere  is  a  married  man. 

"And  now,  my  dear  Ludlow,  you  kaow  one 
of  the  services  you  are  to  do  me  when  I  am  gone ; 
and  you  are  in  possession  of  the  confidence  I  de- 
sire to  repose  in  yon.  To  explain  the  other  I 
must  give  you  particulars.  When  my  brother 
left  England  he  sent  me,  by  the  hands  of  a  com- 
mon friend,  a  letter  which  he  had  written  at  liv- 
erpool,  and  which,  when  I  have  made  yon  ac- 
quainted with  its  contents,  I  shall  destroy.  I  do 
not  desire  to  leave  its  low  ribaldry,  its  coarse  con- 
tempt, its  cynical  wickedness,  to  shock  my  poor 
father's  eyes,  or  to  testify  against  my  brother 
when  I  am  gone. 

'*  I  enable  yon  to  expose  him  in  order  to  pre- 
vent unhappiness  to  one  dear  to  us  both;  bot  I 
have  no  vindictive  feeling  toward  him,  and  no 
eyes  but  mine  must  see  thtf  words  in  which  ho 
taunts  me  with  the  physical  afflictions  to  which 
he  chooses  to  assign  my  '  notions  of  morality'  and 
'  superiority  to  temptation.*  Enough — the  facts 
which  the  letter  contains  are  these :  As  nearly 
as  I  can  make  out,  four  years  ago  he  met  and 
tried  to  seduce  a  young  lady,  only  eighteen  years 
old,  at  Tenby.  Her  virtue,  I  hope— he  says  her 
ambition — foiled  him,  and  he  ran  away  with  the 
girl  and  married  her.  He  called  hinnelf  Leon- 
ard Brookfield ;  and  she  neroi^knew  hi&  name  or 
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real  position.  He  took  her  abroad  for  a  time ; 
then  brought  her  to  London,  where  she  nasBed 
for  his  mistress  among  the  men  to  whom  ne  in- 
troduced her,  and  who  were  aware  that  she  had 
no  knowledge  of  his  identity.  He  bad  left  the 
armj  then,  or  of  course  she  would  have  discov- 
ered it.  When  the  crash  came  he  had  left  her, 
and  he  coolly  told  me,  as  he  had  next  to  nothing 
for  himself,  he  had  nothing  for  her.  His  pur- 
pose in  writing  to  me  was  to  inform  me,  as  espe- 
cially interested  in  the  preservation  of  the  family, 
that  not  only  was  there  a  wife  in  the  case,  but, 
to  the  best  of  his  belief,  a  child  also,  to  be  bom. 
very  soon ;  and  as  no  one  could  say  what  would 
become  of  him,  it  might  be  as  weU  to  ascertain 
where  the  heir  of  the  Beanports  might  be  found, 
if  necessary.  He  supposed  I  would  keep  the 
matter  a  secret  until  it  should  become  advisable, 
if  ever,  to  reveal  it.  Mrs.  Brakespere  had  no 
knowledge  of  her  rights,  and  could  not,  there- 
fore, make  herself  obnoxious  by  claiming  them. 
If  I  chose  to  give  her  some  help,  I  should  proba- 
bly be  rewarded  by  the  consciousness  of  charity ; 
but  he  advised  me  to  keep  the  secret  of  our  rela- 
tionship for  my  own  sake :  she  was  perfectly  well 
known  as  his  mistress ;  and  as  they  were  both  un- 
der a  cloud  at  present,  the  whole  thing  had  better 
be  kept  as  dark  as  possible.  I  read  this  letter 
with  the  deepest  disgust ;  the  personal  imperti- 
nence to  myself  I  could  afford  to  disregard,  and 
was  accustomed  to ;  but  the  utter  baseness  and 
villainy  of  it  sickened  me.  This  was  the  man 
who  was  to  bear  my  father's  name  and  fill  my 
father's  place.  I  determined  at  once  to  afford 
assistance  to  the  wretched,  forsaken  wife,  and  to 
wait  and  consider  when  and  how  it  would  be  ad- 
visable to  bring  about  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
truth  and  her  recognition.  I  thought  of  course 
only  of  simple  Justice.  The  circumstances  of  the 
marriage  were  too  much  against  the  girl  to  ena- 
ble me  to  form  any  favorable  opinion  of  her.  I 
turned  to  the  letter  to  find  her  name  and  address ; 
they  were  not  given :  of  course  this  was  only  an 
oversight  i  he  must  have  intended  to  subjoin 
them.  My  peiplexity  was  extreme.  How  was 
I  to  discover  this  unhappy  woman  ?  I  knew  too 
well  the  code  of  honor,  as  it  is  called,  among 
men,  to  hope  for  help  from  any  of  his  dissolute 
friends ;  they  would  keep  his  evil  secret — as  they 
believed  it— faithfully. 

"  Algy  Harford  had  brought  me  the  letter,  and 
on  that  occasion  had  referred  to  his  being  *  no 
end  chums'  with  Lionel.  But  he  had  also  de- 
clared that  he  knew  nothing  whatever  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  letter.  Still  he  might  know  some- 
thing .of  her.  I  put  a  question  or  two  to  him, 
and  found  he  did  not.  He  had  known  a  woman 
who  lived  with  Lionel  for  a  short  time,  he  be- 
lieved, but  she  was  dead.  Clearly  this  was  an- 
other person.  Then  I  determined  to  have  re- 
course to  the  professional  finders-out  of  secrets, 
and  I  sent  for  Blackett.  You  have  often  seen 
him  leaving  roe  as  you  came  in,  or  waiting  for 
me  as  you  went  out  The  day  Mrs.  Ludlow 
fainted,  you  remember,  he  was  in  tlie  hall  as  yon 
took  her  to  the  carriage,  and  he  asked  me  so 
many  questions  about  her  that  I  was  quite  amused 
at  the  idea  of  a  detective  being  so  enthusiastic. 
The  materials  he  had  to  work  on  were  sparing 
indeed,  and  the  absence  of  all  clew  by  name  was 
very  embarrassing.  He  went  to  work  skillfully, 
I  am  sure,  though  he  failed.     He  went  to  Tenby, 


and  there  he  ascertained  the  name  of  the  girl 
who  had  deserted  her  widowed  mother  for  Leon^ 
ard  Brookfield.  The  mother  had  been  many 
months  dead.  This  was  little  help,  for  she  had 
doubtless  discarded  the  Christian  name ;  and  the 
personal  description  was  probably  colored  by  the 
indignation  her  conduct  had  excited.  Blackett 
learned  that  she  was  handsome,  with  red  hair  and 
blue  eyes — some  said  black.  He  could  get  no 
certain  information  on  that  point. 

'*  But  I  need  not  linger  over  these  details.  No 
efforts  were  spared,  yet  our  search  proved  vain. 
When  some  time  had  elapsed  their  direction 
changed,  and  a  woman  and  child  were  sought 
for — in  every  part  of  London  where  destitution 
hides,  in  all  the  abodes  of  flaunting  sin,  in  hos- 
pitals, in  refuges,  in  charitable  institutions — in 
vain.  Sometimes  Blackett  suggested  that  she 
might  have  taken  another  protector  and  gone 
abroad ;  he  made  all  possible  inquiry.  She  had 
never  communicated  with  her  home,  or  with  any 
one  who  had  formerly  known  her.  I  began  to 
despair  of  finding  her ;  and  I  had  almost  made 
up  my  mind  to  relinquish  the  search,  when  Black- 
ett came  to  me  one  day,  in  great  excitement  for 
him,  and  told  me  he  was  confident  of  finding  her 
in  a  day  or  two  at  the  farthest.  '  And  the  cMId  V 
I  asked.  No,  he  knew  nothing  of  the  child ;  the 
woman  he  had  traced,  and  whom  he  believed  to 
be  my  brother's  deserted  wife,  bad  no  child,  had 
never  had  one,  within  the  knowledge  of  the  peo- 
ple from  whom  he  had  got  his  information ;  nev- 
ertheless he  felt  sure  he  was  right  this  time,  and 
the  child  might  have  died  before  she  came  across 
them.  She  must  have  suffered  terribly.  Then 
he  told  me  his  information  came  through  a  pawn- 
broker, of  whom  he  had  frequent  occasion  to 
make  inquiries.  This  man  had  shown  him  a 
gold  locket,  which  had  evidently  held  a  minia- 
ture, on  the  inside  of  which  was  engraved  *  From 
Leonard  to  Clara,*  and  which  had  been  pawned 
by  a  veiy  poor  but  respectable  person,  whose  ad- 
dress, in  a  miserable  lane  at  Islington,  he  now 
gave  to  Blackett.  He  went  to  the  place  at  once 
and  questioned  the  woman,  who  was  only  too 
anxious  to  give  all  the  information  in  her  power 
in  order  to  clear  herself.  She  had  received  the 
locket  in  the  presence  of  two  persons  from  a 
young  woman  who  had  lodged  with  her,  and  who 
had  no  other  means  of  paying  her.  The  young 
woman  had  gone  away  a  week  before,  she  did 
not  know  where ;  she  had  no  money,  and  only  a 
little  bundle  of  clothes-^  handkerchief  full. 
She  had  no  child,  and  had  never  said  any  thing 
about  one.  The  woman  did  not  know  her  name* 
She  had  taken  a  picture  out  of  the  locket.  She 
had  red  hair  and  dark  eyes.  This  was  all.  I 
shall  never  forget  the  wretched  feeling  which 
came  over  me  as  I  thought  of  the  suffering  this 
brief  story  implied,  and  of  what  the  wretched  wof 
man  might  since  have  undergone.  I  remember 
so  well,  it  was  in  Januair — a  dirty,  wet,  horrible 
duy— when  Blackett  told  me  all  this ;  and  I  was 
haunted  with  the  idea  of  the  woman  dying  of 
cold  and  want  in  the  dreadful  streets.  Blackett 
had  do  doubt  of  finding  her  now;  she  had  evi- 
dently fallen  to  the  veriest  pauperism,  and  out  of 
the  lowest  depths  she  would  be  drawn  up,  no 
doubt.  So  he  set  to  work  at  once,  but  all  in  vain . 
Dead  or  living,  no  trace  of  her  has  ever  been 
found;  and  the  continuous  search  has  been  aban- 
doned. Blackett  only  *  bcan>it  in  mind'  now. 
gitizedbyLjOG 
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Ooce  he  suggested  to  zn6,  that  as  she  was  bo 
doubt  handsome,  and  not  over  particular,  she 
might  have  got  a  living  by  sitting  to  the  paint- 
ers, and  '  I'll  try  that  lay,'  he  said ;  but  nothing 
came  of  that  either.  I  thought  of  it  the  day  An- 
nie and  I  met  you  first,  at  the  Private  View, 
and  if  I  had  had  the  opportunity,  would  have 
asked  you  if  you  knew  such  a  face  as  the  one  we 
were  only  guessing  at,  after  all ;  but  you  were 
hurried,  and  the  occasion  passed ;  and  when  we 
met  again  Blackett  had  exhausted  all  sources  of 
information  in  that  direction  and  there  was  no- 
thing to  be  learned. 

'*  This  is  the  story  I  had  to  tell  you,  Ludlow, 
and  to  leave  to  your  discretion  to  use  when  the 
time  comes.  Within  the  last  week  Blackett  has 
made  further  attempts,  and  has  again  failed. 
Lionel  is  in  London ;  but  while  I  live  he  does 
not  enter  this  house.  I  shall,  after  a  little,  when 
I  am  able,  which  I  am  not  now,  let  him  know 
that  search  has  been  unsuccessfully  made  for  his 
wife,  and  demand  that  he  shall  furnish  me  with 
every  clew  in  his  possession,  under  the  threat  of 
immediate  exposure.  This  and  every  other  plan 
may  be  at  any  moment  rendered  impossible  by 
my  death ;  therefore  I  write  this,  and  entreat 
you  to  continue  the  search  until  this  woman  be 
found,  dead  or  living.  So  only  can  Annie's  home 
be  made  happy  and  reputable  for  her  when  I  shall 
have  left  it  forever.  You  will  receive  this  from 
Annie's  hands ;  a  packet  addressed  to  her  will 
not  be  neglected  or  thrown  aside ;  and  if  it  be- 
comes necessaiy  for  you  to  act  for  her,  she  will 
have  the  knowledge  of  the  confidence  I  repose 
in  you  to  support  her  in  her  acceptance  of  your 
interference  and  obedience  to  your  advice.  I 
confide  her  to  you,  my  dear  Ludlow — as  I  said 
before — as  the  deai-est  living  thing  in  all  the 
world  to  me.    Yours  ever,  . 

**  Catebhau." 


CHAPTER  V. 

DISMAY. 


Mrs.  Ludlow  and  Til  had  concluded  the  meal 
which  is  so  generally  advanced  to  a  position  of 
unnatural  importance  in  a  household  devoid  of 
the  masculine  element  en  permanence;  and,  the 
tea-things  having  been  removed,  the  old  lady, 
according  to  the  established  order,  was  provided 
with  a  book,  over  which  she  was  expected  to  fall 
comfortably  asleep.  But  she  did  not  adhere  to 
the  rule  of  her  harmless  and  placid  life  on  this 
particular  occasion.  The  "  cross"  was  there — 
no  doubt  about  it ;  and  it  was  no  longer  indefi- 
nite in  its  nature,  but  very  real,  and  beginning 
to  be  very  heavy.  Under  the  pressure  of  its 
weight  Geoffrey's  mother  was  growing  indifferent 
to,  even  unobservant  o(  the  small  worries  which 
had  formerly  occupied  her  mind,  and  furnished 
the  subject-matter  of  her  pardonable  little  quem- 
lousness  and  complaints — a  grievance  in  no  way 
connected  with  the  tradespeople,  and  uninflu- 
enced by  the  "greatest  plagues  in  life"— which 
no  reduction  of  duties  involving  cheap  gi'oceries, 
and  no  sumptuary  laws  restraining  servant-gal- 
ism  within  limits  of  propriety  in  respect  of  curls 
and  crinoline,  had  any  power  to  assuage — ^had 
taken  possession  of  her  now,  and  she  fidgeted  and 
fumed  no  longer,  but  was  haunted  by  apprehen- 
sion and  sorely  troubled. 


A  somewhat  forced  liyeliness  on  Til's  part, 
and  a  marked  avoidance  of  the  subject  of  Geof- 
frey, of  whom,  as  he  had  just  left  them,  it  would 
have  been  natural  that  the  mother  and  daughter 
should  talk,  bore  witness  to  the  embturassment 
she  felt,  and  increased  Mrs.  Ludlow's  depression. 
She  sat  in  her  accustomed  arm-chair,  but  her 
he&d  drooped  forward  and  her  fingers  tapped  the 
arms  in  an  absent  manner,  which  showed  her 
preoccupation  of  mind.  'Til  at  length  took  her 
needle-work  and  sat  down  opposite  her  mother 
in  a  silence  which  was  interrupted  after  a  con- 
siderable interval  by  the  arrival  of  Charley  Potts, 
who  had  not  altogether  ceased  to  offer  clumsy 
and  violently-improbable  explanations  of  his  vis- 
its, though  such  were  rapidly  coming  to  be  un- 
necessary. 

On  the  present  occaaon  Charley  floundered 
through  the  preliminaries  with  more  than  his 
usual  impulsive  awkwardness,  and  there  was  that 
in  his  manner  which  caused  Til  (a  quick  ob- 
server, and  especially  so  in  his  case)  to  divine 
that  he  had  something  particular  to  say  to  her. 
If  she  were  right  in  her  conjecture  it  was  clear 
that  the  opportunity  must  be  waited  for  until 
the  nap  in  which  Mrs.  Ludlow  invariably  in. 
dulged  in  the  evening  should  have  set  in.  The 
sooner  the  conversation  settled  into  sequence,  the 
sooner  this  desirable  event  might  be  expected  to 
take  place ;  so  Til  talked  vigorously,  and  Char^ 
ley  seconded  her  efforts.  Mrs.  Ludlow  said  little, 
until,  just  as  Charley  began  to  think  the  nap  was 
certainly  coming,  she  asked  him  abruptly  if  he 
had  seen  Geofirey  lately.  Miss  Til  happened 
to  be  looking  at  Charley  as  the  question  was  put 
to  him,  and  saw  in  a  moment  that  the  matter 
be  had  come  to  speak  to  her  about  concerned 
her  brother. 

**No,  ma'am,"  said  Charley;  "none  of  us 
have  seen  Geoff  lately.  Bowkcr  and  I  have 
planned  a  state  visit  to  him ;  he's  as  hard  to  get 
at  as  a  swell  in  the  Government — ^with  things  to 
give  away— what  do  you  call  it  ?— patronage ; 
but  we're  not  going  to  stand  it«  We  can't  do 
without  Geoff.  By-the-by,  how's  the  youngster, 
ma*am?" 

"  The  child  is  very  well,  I  believe,"  said  Mrs. 
Ludlow,  with  a  shake  of  the  head,  which  Char- 
ley Potts  had  learned  to  recognize  in  connection 
with  the  "  cross,"  but  which  he  saw  with  regret 
on  the  present  occasion.  "I'm  afraid  they're 
heard  something,"  he  thought.  "But,"  con- 
tinued the  old  lady,  querulously,  "I  see  little  of 
him,  or  of  Geoffrey  either.  Things  are  changed ; 
I  suppose  it's  all  right,  but  it's  not  easy  for  a  mo- 
ther to  see  it ;  and  I  don't  think  any  mother 
would  like  to  be  a  mere  visitor  at  her  own  son's 
house — ^not  that  I  am  even  much  of  that  now, 
Mr.  Potts ;  for  I'm  sure  it's  a  month  or  more  -' 
since  ever  I  have  darkened  the  doors  of  Elm 
Lodge — and  I  shouldn't  so  much  mind  it,  I  hope, 
if  it  was  for  Geoffrey's  good ;  but  I  can't  think 
it's  that — '*  Here  the  old  lady's  voice  gave  way, 
and  she  left  off  with  a  kind  of  sob,  which  went 
to  Charley's  soft  heart  and  filled  him  with  inex- 
pressible confusion.  Til  was  also  much  taken 
aback,  though  she  saw  at  once  that  her  mother 
had  been  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  saying  her 
little  say,  under  the  influence  of  the  mortifica- 
tion she  had  felt  at  Geoffrey's  silence  on  the  sub- 
ject of  her  future  visits  to  Elm  Lodge.  He  had, 
as  we  have  seen,  made  himself  as  delightful  as 
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possible  in  erery  other  respect ;  bat  he  had  been 
strictly  reticent  abont  Margaret,  and  he  had  not 
invited  his  mother  and  sister  to  his  hoose.  She 
had  been  longing  to  say  all  this  to  Til ;  and  now 
sho  had  got  it  oat,  in  the  presence  of  a  third 
party,  who  would  "  see  fair  "  between  her  justi- 
fiable annoyance  and  TiPs  anreasonabls  defense 
of  her  brother.  Til  covered  Charley's  embar- 
rassment by  saying  promptly,  in  a  tone  of  ex- 
treme satisfaction : 

"  Greo£fi*ey  was  here  to-day ;  he  paid  as  quite 
a  long  visit.'* 

<<Did  he?"  said  Charley;  "and  is  he  alT 
right?" 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  Til,  **  he  is  very  well ;  and  he 
told  us  all  about  his  pictures ;  and,  do  you  know, 
he's  going  to  put  baby  and  the  nurse  into  a  cor- 
ner group,  among  the  people  on  the  Esplanade — 
only  he  must  wait  till  baby's  back  is  stronger  and 
his  neck  leaves  off  waggling,  so  as  to  paint  him 
properly,  sitting  up  nice  and  straight  in  nurse's 
arms."  And  then  Miss  Til  ran  on  with  a  great 
deal  of  desultory  talk,  concerning  Geoffrey,  and 
his  description  of  the  presents,  and  what  he  had 
said  about  Lord  Caterbam  and  Annie  Maurice. 
Charley  listened  to  her  with,  more  seriousness 
than  be  usually  displayed;  and  Mrs.  Ludlow 
sighed  and  shook  her  head  at  intervals,  until, 
as  the  conversation  settled  into  a  dialogue,  she 
gradually  dropped  asleep.  Then  Til's  manner 
changed,  and  she  lowered  her  voice,  and  asked 
Charley  anxiously  if  he  had  come  to  tell  her 
any  bad  news. 

''If  you  have," she  said,  "and  that  it  can  be 
kept  from  mamma,  tell  it  at  once,  and  let  me 
keep  it  from  her" 

With  much  true  delicacy  and  deep  sympathy 
Charley  then  related  to  Til  the  scene  which  had 
taken  place  between  himself,  Bowker,  and  Stompff 
— and  told  her  that  Bowker  had  talked  the  mat- 
ter over  with  him,  and  they  had  agreed  that  it 
was  not  acting  fairly  by  Geoffrey  to  allow  him 
to  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  floating  rumors, 
injuriqiis  to  his  wife's  character,  which  were  rife 
among  their  friends.  How  Stompff  had  beard 
of  Margaret's  having  fainted  in  Lord  Cater- 
ham's  room  Charley  could  not  tell ;  that  he  had 
heard  it,  and  had  heard  a  mysterious  cause  as- 
signed to  it,  he  knew.  That  he  could  have 
known  any  thing  about  an  incident  apparently 
so  trivial  proved  that  the  talk  had  become  toler- 
ably general,  and  was  tending  to  the  injury  of 
Geoffrey,  not  only  in  his  self-respect  and  in  his 
feelings,  but  in  his  prospects.  Charley  was  much 
more  alarmed  and  uneasy,  and  much  more 
grieved  for  Geoffrey,  than  even  Bowker ;  for  he 
bad  reason  to  fear  that  no  supposition  derogatory 
to  Margaret's  antecedents  could  surpass  the  re- 
ality. He  alone  knew  where  and  how  the  ac- 
quaintance between  Geoffrey  and  Margaret  had 
begun,  and  he  was  therefore  prepared  to  esti- 
mate the  calamity  of  such  a  marriage  correctly. 
He  did  not  exactlv  know  what  he  had  intend- 
ed to  say  to  Matilda  Ludlow ;  he  had  come  to 
the  house  with  a  vague  idea  that  something  ought 
to  be  done — that  Til  ought  to  speak  to  her  sis- 
ter-in-law— a  notion  which  in  itself  proved  Char- 
ley Potts  to  be  anything  but  a  wise  man — ought 
to  poiut  out  to  her  that  her  indifference  to  her 
husband  was  at  once  ungrateful  to  him  and  short- 
sighted to  her  own  interest;  and  that  people, 
notably  his  employer,  were  talking  about  it.  Char- 


ley Potts  was  not  exactly  an  adept  in  reading 
character,  and  the  real  Margaret  was  a  being 
such  as  he  could  neither  have  understood  nor 
believed  in  ;  therefore  the  crudity,  wildness,  and 
inapplicability  of  this  scheme  were  to  be  excused. 

A  very  few  words  on  his  part  served  to  open 
the  susceptible  heart  of  Miss  Til,  especially  as 
they  had  spoken  on  the  subject,  though  general- 
ly, before ;  and  they  were  soon  deep  in  the  ex- 
change of  mutual  confidences.  Til  cribd  quietly, 
so  as  not  to  wake  her  mother ;  and  it  distressed 
Charley  very  keenly  to  see  her  tears  and  to  hear 
her  declare  that  her'  sister-in-law  had  not  the 
slightest  regard  for  her  opinion ;  that,  though 
perfectly  civil  to  her,  Margaret  had  met  all  her 
attempts  at  sisterly  intimacy  with  most  forbid- 
ding coldness ;  and  that  she  felt  sure  any  at- 
tempt to  put  their  relation  on  a  more  familiar 
footing  would  be  useless. 

''  She  must  have  been  very  badly  brought  up, 
I  am  sure,"  said  Til.  "We  don't  know  any 
thing  about  her  family ;  but  I  am  sure  she  never 
learned  what  the  duties  of  a  wife  and  mother 
are." 

Charley  looked  admiringly  at  Til  as  she  sadly 
uttered  this  remark,  and  his  mind  was  dirided 
between  a  vision  of  Til  realizing  in  the  most  per- 
fect manner  the  highest  ideal  of  conjugal  and 
maternal  duty,  and  speculating  upon  what  might 
have  been  the  polite  fiction  presented  by  Geoffrey 
to  his  mother  and  sister  as  an  authentic  history 
of  Margaret's  parentage  and  antecedents. 

"Did  Geoffrey  seem  cheerful  and  happy  to- 
day?" he  asked,  escaping  off  the  dangerous 
ground  of  questions  which  he  could  have  an- 
swered only  too  completely. 

**  Well,"  replied  Til,  "  I  can't  say  he  did.  He 
talked  and  laughed,  and  all  that;  hot  I  could 
see  that  he  was  uneasy  and  unhappy.  How  much 
happier  he  was  when  we  were  all  together,  in 
the  days  which  seem  so  far  off  now  I" 

At  this  point  the  conversation  became  decid- 
edly sentimental ;  for  Charley,  while  carefully 
maintaining  that  true  happiness  was  only  to  be 
found  in  the  married  state,  was  equally  careful 
to  state  his  opinion  that  separation  from  Til 
must  involve  a  perfectly  incomparable  condition 
of  miseiy ;  and  altogether  matters  were  evident- 
ly reaching  a  climax.  Matilda  Ludlow  was  an 
unaffected,  honest  girl :  she  knew  perfectly  well 
that  Charley  loved  her,  and  she  had  no  particu- 
lar objection  to  bis  selecting  this  particular  oc- 
casion on  which  to  tell  her  so.  But  Til  and 
Charley  were  not  to  part  that  evening  in  the 
character  of  affianced  lovers ;  for  in  one  of  those 
significant  pauses  which  precede  important 
words  cab-wheels  rolled  rapidly  up  to  the  little 
gate,  hurried  footsteps  ran  along  the  flagged 
path,  and  a  loud  knock  and  ring  at  the  door  im- 
patiently demanded  attention. 

Mrs.  Ludlow  awoke  with  a  violent  start ;  Char- 
ley and  Til  looked  at  each  other.  The  door  was 
opened,  and  a  moment  later  the  cook  from  Elm 
Lodge  was  in  the  room,  and  had  replied  to  Char- 
ley's hurried  question  by  the  statement  that  her 
master  was  very  ill,  and  she  had  been  sent  to 
fetch  Miss  Ludlow. 

"  Very  ill  I  has  any  accident  happened  ?"  they 
all  questioned  the  woman,  who  showed  much 
feeling— all  his  dependents  loved  Geoffrey — and 
the  confusion  was  so  great  that  it  was  some  min- 
utes before  they  succeeded  in  learning  what  act- 
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nally  had*  happened.  That  Geoffrey  had  re- 
turned home  as  nsual ;  had  gone  to  the  nnrsery, 
and  played  with  the  child  and  talked  to  the  nurse 
as  usuai;  had  gone  to  his  painting-room;  and 
had  not  again  been  seen  by  the  servants  until 
the  house-maid  had  found  him  lying  on  the 
hearth-rug  an  hour  before,  when  they  had  sent 
for  Dr.  Brandram,  and  that  gentleman  had  dis- 
patched the  cook  to  bring  Miss  Ludlow. 

<<Did  Mrs.  Ludlow  tell  you  to  come?*'  asked 
Til. 

To  this  question  the  woman  replied  that  her 
mistress  was  not  at  home.  She  had  been  out 
the  greater  part  of  the  day,  had  returned  home 
some  time  later  than  Mr.  Ludlow,  and  had  kept 
the  cab  waiting  for  an  hour ;  then  she  had  gone 
away  again,  and  had  not  returned  when  the  cook 
had  been  sent  on  her  errand.  Charley  Potts  ex- 
changed looks  of  undisguised  alarm  with  Til  at 
this  portion  of  the  woman's  narrative,  and,  see- 
ing that  reserve  would  now  be  wholly  misplaced, 
he  questioned  her  closely  concerning  Mrs.  Lud- 
low. She  had  nothing  to  tell,  however,  beyond 
that  the  house-maid  had  said  her  master  and  mis- 
tress had  been  together  in  the  dining-room,  and, 
surprised  that  dinner  had  not  been  ordered  up, 
she  had  gone  thither ;  but  hearing  her  mistress 
speaking  **  rather  strangely,**  she  had  not  knock- 
ed at  the  door.  The  servants  had  wondered  at 
the  delay,  she  said,  not  understanding  why  their 
master  should  go  without  his  dinner  because  Mrs. 
Ludlow  was  not  at  home,  and  had  at  length  found 
him  as  she  described. 

**  Did  Mrs.  Ludlow  often  go  out  in  this  way  ?" 
asked  Mr.  Potts. 

"  No,  Sir,  never,  *'  said  the  woman.  *  *  I  never 
knew  my  mistress  leave  my  master  alone  before. 
Sir ;  and  I  am  afraid  something  has  took  place 
between  them." 

The  distress  and  bewilderment  of  the  little 
party  were  extreme.  Manifestly  there  was  but 
one  thing  to  be  done ;  Til  must  obey  the  doctor's 
summons,  and  repair  immediately  to  her  broth- 
er's house.  He  was  venr  ill  indeed,  the  cook 
said,  and  quite  *'off  his  head;"  he  did  not  talk 
much,  but  what  he  did  say  was  all  nonsense; 
and  Dr.  Brandram  had  said  it  was  the  beginning 
of  brain-fever.  Charley  and  Til  were  both  sur- 
prised at  the  firmness  and  collectedness  mani- 
fested by  Mrs.  Ludlow  under  this  unexpected 
trial.  She  was  very  pale  and  she  trembled  very 
much,  but  she  was  quite  calm  and  quiet  when 
she  told  Til  that  she  must  put  up  such  articles  of 
clothing  as  she  would  require  for  a  few  days,  as  it 
was  her  intention  to  go  to  her  son  and  to  remain 
with  him. 

"  I  am  the  fittest  person,  my  dear,"  said  the 
old  lady.  **  if  it  be  only  illness  that  ails  him  I 
know  more  about  it  than  you  do ;  if  it  is  sorrow 
also,  and  sorrow  of  the  kind  I  suspect,  I  am  fit- 
ter to  hear  it  and  act  in  it  than  you." 

It  was  finally  agreed  that  they  should  both 
go  to  Geoffrey's  bouse,  and  that  Til  should  re- 
turn home  in  the  morning ;  for  even  in  this  cri- 
sis Mrs.  Ludlow  could  not  quite  forget  her  house- 
hold gods,  and  to  contemplate  them  bereft  at 
once  of  her  own  care  and  that  of  Til  would 
have  been  too  grievous-;  so  they  started — the 
three  women  in  the  cab,  and  Charley  Potts  on 
the  box,  very  silent,  very  gloomy,  .and  not  even 
in  his  inmost  thoughts  approaching  the  subject 
of  a  pipe. 


It  was  past  ten  when  Geoffrey  Ludlow's  mo- 
ther and  sister  reached  the  house  which  had  seen 
such  terrible  events  since  they  had  visited  it  last. 
Already  the  dreary,  neglected  air  which  settles 
over  every  room  in  a  dwelling  invaded  by  seri- 
ous illness,  except  the  one  which  is  the  scene  of 
suffering,  had  come  upon  it.  Four  hours  eariler 
all  was  bright  and  cheerful,  well  cared  for  and 
orderly;  now,  though  the  disarray  was  not  ma- 
terial it  was  most  expressive.  Mrs.  Geoflrer 
Ludlow  had  not  returned ;  the  doctor  had  gone 
awa^,  but  was  coming  back  as  soon  as  possible, 
having  left  one  of  the  servants  by  Geoffrey's  bed- 
side, with  orders  to  apply  wet  linen  to  his  tem- 
ples without  intermission.  Geoffrey  was  quiet 
now — almost  insensible,  they  thought.  Mrs. 
Ludlow  and  Til  went  to  the  sick  room  at  once, 
and  Charley  Potts  turned  disconsolately  into  the 
dining-room,  where  the  cloth  was  still  laid  and 
the  chairs  stood  about  in  disorder— one,  which 
GeofiVey  had  knocked  down,  lay  unheeded  on 
the  ground.  Charley  picked  it  np,  sat  down 
upon  it,  and  leaned  his  elbows  disconsolately  on 
the  table. 

"It's  all  up,  Fm  afraid,"  said  he  to  himself; 
'*  and  she's  off  with  the  other  fellow,  whoever  he 
is.  Well,  well,  it  will  either  kill  Geoff  outright 
or  break  his  heart  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  At  all 
events,  there  couldn't  have  been  much  good  in 
her  if  she  didn't  like  Til !" 

After  some  time  Dr.  Brandram  arrived,  and 
Charley  heard  him  ask  the  servant  whether  Mrs. 
Ludlow  had  returned,  and  heard  her  reply  that 
her  mistress  was  still  absent,  but  Mrs.  Ludlow 
and  her  daughter  had  come,  and  were  in  her 
master's  room.  The  doctor  went  up  stairs  im- 
mediately, and  Charley  still  waited  in  the  parlor, 
determined  to  wavlay  him  as  he  came  down. 

Geoffrey  was  dangerously  ill,  there  was  no 
doubt  of  that,  though  his  mother's  terror  mag- 
nified danger  into  hopelessness,  and  refused  to  be 
comforted  by  Dr.  Brandram's  assurance  that  no 
living  man  could  tell  for  certain  how  things  would 
be.  She  met  the  doctor's  inquiry  about  Margaret 
with  quiet  reserve :  she  did  not  expect  her  daugh- 
ter-in-law's return  that  evening,  she  said ;  but  she 
and  Miss  Ludlow  were  prepared  to  remain.  It 
was  very  essential  that  they  should  do  so.  Dr. 
Brandram  assured  her ;  and  on  the  following  day 
he  would  procure  a  professional  nurse.  Then  he 
made  a  final  examination  of  his  patient,  gave  the 
ladies  their  instructions,  observed  with  satisfac- 
tion the  absence  of  fuss,  and  the  quiet,  self-sub- 
duing alacrity  of  Til,  and  went  down  stairs,  shak- 
ing bis  head  and  wondiering,  to  be  pounced  npon 
in  the  little  hall  by  the  impulsive  Charley,  who 
drew  him  into  the  dining-room,  and  poured  out 
a  torrent  of  questions.  Dr.  Brandram  was  dis- 
posed to  be  a  little  reserved  at  first,  but  unbent 
when  Charley  assured  him  that  he  and  Geofilrey 
were  the  most  intimate  friends— "Brothers  al- 
most," said  Mr.  Potts  in  a  conscious  tone,  which 
did  not  strike  the  doctor.  Tl^en  he  told  his  anx- 
ious interlocutor  that  Geoffrey  was  suffering  from 
brain-fever,  which  he  supposed  to  be  the  result 
of  a  violent  shock,  but  of  what  kind  he  could 
form  no  idea ;  and  then  he  said  something,  in  a 
hesitating  sort  of  way,  about  '*  domestic  affairs. " 

"It  is  altogether  on  the  mind,  then,"  said 
Charley.  ''In  that  case,  no  one  can  explain 
any  thing  but  himself.** 

" Precisely  so,"  said  Dr.  Brandram ;  "and  it 
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may,  it  most  probably  will,  be  a  considerable  time 
before  he  will  be  able  to  give  ns  any  explanation 
of  any  thing,  and  before  it  would  be  safe  to  ask 
him  tor  any.  In  the  mean  time — ^bnt  no  doubt 
Mrs.  Ludlow  will  return,  and — " 

**  I  don't  think  she  will  do  any  thing  of  the 
kind,*'  said  Charley  Fotts,  in  a  decuive  tone ; 
*'  and,  in  fact,  doctor,  I  think  it  would  be  well 
to  say  as  little  as  possible  about  her.*' 

Dr.  Brandram  looked  at  Mr.  Potts  with  an  ex- 
pression intended  to  be  knowing,  but  which  was 
in  reality  only  puzzled,  and  assuring  him  of  his 
inyiolable  discrelton,  departed.  Charley  remain- 
ed at  Elm  Lodge  until  after  midnight,  and  then, 
finding  that  he  could  be  of  no  service  to  the 
watchers,  sorrowfully  wended  his  way  back  to 
town  on  foot. 

Wearily  dragged  on  the  days  in  the  sick  man's 
room,  where  he  lay  racked  and  tormented  by  fe- 
ver, and  vaguely  oppressed  in  mind.  His  mother 
and  sister  tended  him  with  unwearied  assiduity, 
and  Dr.  Brandram  called  in  further  medical  ad- 
vice. Geoffrey's  life  hung  in  the  balance  for 
many  days— days  during  which  the  terror  his 
mother  and  Til  experienced  are  not  to  be  told. 
The  desolate  air  of  the  house  deepened ;  the  sit- 
ting-rooms were  quite  deserted  now.  All  the 
bright,  pretty  furniture  which  Geoff  had  bought 
for  the  delectation  of  his  bride,  all  the  little  ar- 
ticles of  use  and  ornament  peculiarly  associated 
with  Maigaret,  were  dust-covered,  and  had  a 
ghostly  seeming.  Charley  Potts— who  passed  a 
great  deal  of  hu  time  moping  about  Elm  Lodge, 
too  thankful  to  be  permitted  on  the  premises,  and 
occasionally  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  Til's  figure,  as 
she  glided  noiselessly  from  the  sick  room  to  the 
lower  regions  in  search  of  some  of  the  innumer- 
able things  which  are  always  being  wanted  in  ill- 
ness and  are  never  near  at  hand— occasionally 
strolled  into  the  painting-room,  and  lifting  the 
cover  which  had  been  thrown  over  it,  l<X)ked 
sadly  at  '*  The  Esplanade  at  Brighton, "and  won- 
dered whether  dear  old  Geoff  would  ever  paint 
baby's  portrait  among  that  group  in  the  left- 
hand  corner. 

The  only  member  of  the  household  who  pur- 
sued his  usual  course  of  existence  was  this  same 
baby.  Unconscious  alike  of  the  flight  of  his 
mother  and  the  illness,  nigh  unto  death,  of  his 
father,  the  child  throve  apace,  and  sometimes 
the  sound  of  his  cooing,  crowing  voice,  coming 
through  the  open  doors  into  the  room  where  his 
grandmother  sat  and  looked  into  the  wan,  haunt- 
ed face  of  her  son,  caused  her  unspeakable  pangs 
of  sorrow  and  compassion.  The  child  **  took 
to"  Til  wonderfully,  and  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
the  admiration  with  which  the  soul  of  Charley 
Potts  was  filled  as  he  saw  the  motherly  ways  of 
the  young  lady  toward  the  little  fellow,  happily 
unconscious  that  he  did  not  possess  a  mother's 
love. 

Of  Margaret  nothing  was  heard.  Mrs.  Lud- 
low and  Til  were  utterly  confounded  by  the  mys- 
tery which  surrounded  them.  She  made  no  sign 
from  the  time  she  left  the  house.  Their  igno- 
rance of  the  circumstances  of  her  departure  was 
so  complete,  that  they  could  not  tell  whether  to 
expect  her  to  do  so  or  not.  Her  dresses  and  or- 
naments were  all  undisturbed  in  the  drawers  in 
the  room  where  poor  Geoffrey  lay,  and  they  did 
not  know  whether  to  remove  them  or  not.  She 
bad  said  to  Geoffrey,  <*  Whatever  I  actually  re- 


quire I  will  send  for ;"  but  they  did  not  know 
this,  and  she  never  had  sent.  The  centre  of  the 
little  system — the  chief  person  in  the  household 
— the  idolized  wife— she  had  disappeared  as  ut- 
terly as  if  her  existence  had  been  only  a  dream. 
The  only  person  who  could  throw  any  light  on 
the  mystery  was,  perhaps,  dying — at  all  events, 
incapable  of  recollection,  thought,  or  speech.  It 
'^  got  about"  in  the  neighborhood  that  Mr.  Lud- 
low was  dangerously  ill,  and  that  his  mother  and 
sister  were  with  him,  but  his  beautiful  wife  was 
not ;  whereat  the  neighborhood,  feeling  profound- 
ly puzzled,  merely  looked  unutterably  wise,  and 
had  always  thought  there  was  something  odd 
in  that  quarter.  Then  the  neighborhood  called 
to  inquire  and  to  condole,  and  was  very  pointed 
in  its  hopes  that  Mrs.  Geoffrey  Ludlow  was  '*  bear- 
ing up  well,"  and  very  much  astonished  to  re- 
ceive for  answer,  "  Thank  you,  ma'am ;  but 
missis  is  not  at  home."  Mrs.  Ludlow  knew  no- 
thing of  all  this,  and  Til,  who  did  know,  cared 
nothing ;  but  it  annoyed  Charley  Potts,  who 
heard  and  saw  a  good  deal  from  his  post  of  van- 
tage in  the  dining-room  window,  and  who  relieved 
his  feelings  by  swearing  under  his  breath,  and 
making  depieciatorycomments  upon  the  personal 
appearance  of  the  ladies  as  they  approached  the 
house  with  their  faces  duly  arranged  to  the  sym- 
pathetic pattern. 

It  chanced  that,  on  one  occasion,  when  Geof- 
frey  had  been  about  ten  days  ill,  Til  came  down 
to  the  dining-room  to  speak  to  the  faithful  Char- 
ley, carrying  the  baby  on  one  arm  and  in  her  other 
hand  a  bundle  of  letters.  Charley  took  the  child 
from  her  as  a  matter  of  course ;  and  the  youthful 
autocrat  graciously  sanctioning  the  arrangement, 
the  two  began  to  talk  eagerly  of  Geoffrey.  Til 
was  looking  very  pale  and  weary,  and  Charley 
was  much  moved  by  her  appearance. 

**I  tell  yon  what  it  is,"  he  said,  <'you11  kill 
yourself,  whether  Geoffrey  lives  or  dies."  He 
spoke  in  a  tone  suggestive  of  feeling  himself  per- 
sonally injured,  and  Til  was  not  too  far  gone  to 
blush  and  smile  faintly  as  she  perceived  it. 

**  Oh  no,  I  sha'n\"  she  said.  ^<  I'm  going  to 
lie  down  all  this  afternoon  in  the  night-nursery 
Mamma  is  asleep  now,  and  Gieoffrey  is  quite 
quiet,  though  the  nurse  says  she  sees  no  change 
for  the  better,  no  real  change  of  any  kind  indeed. 
And  so  I  came  down  to  ask  you  what  yon  think 
I  had  better  do  about  these  letters."  She  laid 
them  on  the  table  as  she  spoke.  **  I  don't  think 
they  are  business* letters,  because  you  have  taken 
care  to  let  dl  Geoffrey's  professionid  fiiends  know, 
haven't  you,  Charley  ?V 

Charlev  thrilled;  she  had  dropped  nncon- 
sciously,  m  the  intimacy  of  a  common  sorrow, 
into  calling  him  by  his  Christian  name,  but  the 
pleasure  it  gave  him  had  by  no  means  worn  off  yet 

'*Yes,"  ne  said;  ''and  you  have  no  notion 
what  a  state  they  are  all  in  about  dear  old  Geoff. 
I  assure  you  they  all  envy  me  immensely  be- 
cause I  can  be  of  some  little  use  to  you.  They 
don't  come  here,  yon  know,  because  that' would 
be  no  use— only  making  a  row  with  the  door- 
bell, and  taking  up  the  servants'  time ;  but  every 
day  they  come  down  to  my  place,  or  write  me 
notes,  or  scribble  their  names  on  the  door,  with 
fat  notes  of  interrogation  after  them,  if  I'm  not 
at  home.  That  means, '  How's  dear  old  G^eoff  ? 
send  word  at  once.'  Why,  there's  Stompff— I 
told  yon  he  was  a  beast,  dulq't  I  ?  Well,  he's 
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not  half  a  beast,  I  assure  ]roa ;  he  Is  in  snch  a 
way  about  Geoff;  and,  apon  mj  word,  I  don*t 
think  it's  all  because  he  is  worth  no  end  of  money 
to  him — I  don't  indeed.  He  is  mercenary,  of 
course,  but  not  always  and  not  altogether;  and 
he  really  quite  got  over  me  yesterday  by  the  way 
he  talked  of  Geoffrey,  and  wanted  to  know  if 
there  was  any  thing  in  the  world  he  could  do. 
Any  thing  in  the  world,  according  to  Stompff, 
meant  any  thing  in  the  way  of  money,  I  suppose; 
an  advance  upon  the  *  Esplanade, 'or  something 
of  that  sort." 

"Yes,  I  suppose  it  did,"  said  Til;  "but  we 
don't  want  money.  Mamma  has  plenty  to  go 
on  with  until" — here  her  lip  quivered — "until 
Geoffrey  can  understand  and  explain  things. 
It's  very  kind  of  Mr.  Stomp^  however,  and  I'm 
glad  he's  not  quite  a  beast,"  said  the  young  lady, 
simply.  "But,  Charley,  about  these  letters;  what 
should  I  do?" 

At  this  point  the  baby  objected  to  be  any  longer 
unnoticed,  and  was  transferred  to  Til,  who  walked 
up  and  down  the  room  with  the  injured  innocent, 
while  Charley  turned  over  the  letters  and  looked 
at  their  superscriptions. 

"  You  are  sure  there  is  no  letter  from  his  wife 
among  these?"  said  Charley. 

"Oh  no!"  replied  Til ;  "I  know  Margaret's 
band  well ;  and  I  have  examined  all  the  letters 
carefully  every  day.  There  has  never  been  one 
from  her." 

"  Here  are  two  with  the  same  monogram,  and 
the  West-end  district  mark ;  I  think  they  must 
be  from  Miss  Maurice.  If  these  letters  can  be 
made  out  to  mean  any  thing,  they  are  A.  M. 
And  see,  one  is  plain,  and  one  has  a  deep  black 
edge." 

Til  hurried  up  to  the  table.  "  I  hope  Lord 
Caterham  is  not  dead,"  she  said ;  ''  I  have  heard 
Geofirey  speak  of  him  with  great  regard ;  and 
only  the  day  he  was  taken  ill  he  said  he  feared 
the  poor  fellow  was  going  fast." 

"I  think  we  had  better  break  the  seal  and 
see,"  said  Charley ;  "Geoff  would  not  like  any 
neglect  in  that  quarter." 

He  broke  the  seal  as  he  spoke,  and  read  the 
melancholy  note  which  Annie  had  written  to 
Geoffrey  when  Arthur  died,  and  which  had  nev- 
er received  an  answer. 

Charley  Potts  and  Til  were  much  shocked  and 
nfiected  at  the  intelligence  which  the  note  con- 
tained. 

"I  haven't  cared  about  the  papers  since  Geoff 
has  been  ill,  or  I  suppose  I  should  have  seen  the 
announcement  of  Lord  Caterbam's  death,  though 
I  don't  particulariy  care  for  reading  about  the 
swells  at  any  time,"  said  Charley.  "But  how 
nicely  she  writes  to  Geoffrey,  poor  girl !  I  am 
sure  she  will  be  shocked  to  hear  of  his  illness, 
and  you  must  write  to  her — h'm — ^TiU  What 
do  you  say  to  writing,  and  letting  me  take  your 
letter  to-morrow  myself?  Then  she  can  ask  me 
any  questions  she  likes,  and  yon  need  not  enter 
into  any  painful  explanations." 

Til  was  eminently  grateful  for  this  suggestion, 
which  she  knew  was  dictated  by  the  sincerest 
and  most  disinterested  wish  to  spare  her ;  for  to 
Charley  the  idea  of  approaching  the  grandeur 
of  St.  Barnabas  Square,  and  the  powdered  pom- 
posity of  the  lordly  flunkeys,  was,  as  she  well 
knew,  wholly  detestable.  So  it  was  arranged 
that  Charley  should  fulfill  this  mission  early  on 


the  following  day,  before  he  presented  himself 
at  Elm  Lodge.  The  baby  was  sent  up  stairs. 
Til  wrote  her  note,  and  Charley  departed  very 
reluctantly,  stipulating  that  Til  should  at  once 
fulfill  her  promise  of  lying  down  in  the  nursery.  * 
When,  on  the  ensuing  morning,  Miss  Mau- 
rice's maid  reached  Elm  Lodge,  the  servants 
communicated  to  her  the  startling  intelligence, 
which  she  roused  Annie  from  her  deep  to  impart 
to  her,  without  any  reference  to  Mrs.  Ludlow 
and  Til,  who  were  not  aware  for  some  time  that 
Miss  Maurice  had  sent  to  make  inquiries.  On 
his  arrival  at  St.  Barnabas  Square,  Charley  Potts 
was  immediately  admitted  to  Annie's  presence, 
and  the  result  of  the  interview  was  that  the  ar- 
rived at  Ehn  Lodge  escorted  by  that  gentleman, 
whose  embarrassment  under  the  distingui^ed 
circumstances  was  extreme,  before  noon.  She 
knew  from  Charley's  report  that  it  would  be  quite 
in  vain  to  take  Caterbam's  letter  with  her ;  that 
it  must  be  long  ere  it  should  meet  the  eyes  for 
which  it  was  written,  if  ever  it  were  to  do  so,  and 
it  remained  still  undisturbed  in  her  charge.  So 
Annie  Maurice  shared  the  sorrow  and  the  fear  of 
Geoffrey's  mother  and  sister,  and  discuss^  the 
mystery  that  surrounded  the  calamities  which 
had  befallen  them,  perfectly  unconscious  that 
within  reach  of  her  own  hand  lay  the  key  to  the 
enigma. 


CHAPTER  VL 

▲  CLEW. 

WRrFTEN  by  a  dying  hand,  the  letter  addressed 
by  Lord  Caterham  to  Geoffrey  Ludlow  was  read 
when  the  doctors  would  scarcely  have  pronounced 
its  recipient  out  of  the  jaws  of  death.  Gaunt, 
wan,  hectic ;  with  great  bistre-rings  round  his 
big  eyes,  now  more  prominent  than  ever ;  wiih 
his  shapely  white  hands  now  almost  transparent 
in  their  thinness;  with  his  bushy  beard  dashed 
here  and  there  with  gray  patches ;  and  with  oh ! 
such  a  sense  of  weariness  and  weakness — old 
Geoff,  stretched  supine  on  his  bed,  demanded 
news  of  Margaret.  They  had  none  to  give  him : 
told  him  so— at  first  gently,  then  reiterated  it 
plainly;  but  he  would  not  believe  it.  Theymnst 
know  something  of  her  movements ;  some  one 
must  have  been  there  to  tell  him  where  she  was; 
something  must  have  been  heard  of  her.  To  all 
these  questions  negative  answers.  Then,  as  his 
brain  cleared  and  his  strength  increased — for, 
except  under  both  of  these  conditions,  such  a 
question  would  not  have  occurred  to  him — ^he 
asked  whether,  during  his  illness,  there  had  been 
any  communication  from  Lord  Beauport's  house. 
A  mystery  then — ^a  desire  to  leave  it  over  until 
Miss  Maurice's  next  call,  which  happened  the 
next  day,  when  Caterham's  letter,  intact,  was 
handed  to  him. 

That  letter  lay  on  a  chair  by  Geoffirey's  bed- 
side the  whole  of  that  afternoon.  To  clutch  it, 
to  look  at  it,  to  hold  it,  with  its  seal  yet  unbroken, 
before  his  eyes,  he  had  employed  such  relics  of 
strength  as  remained  to  him ;  but  he  dared  not 
open  it.  He  felt  that  he  could  give  no  explana- 
tion of  hb  feelings ;  but  he  felt  that  if  he  broke 
that  seal,  and  read  what  was  contained  in  that 
letter,  all  his  recent  tortures  would  return  with 
tenfold  virulence  t  the  mocking  demons  that  had 
sat  on  his  bed  and  sneered  at  mm ;  the  fieiy  ser* 
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penis  that  bad  uncoiled  themselves  between  him 
and  the  easel  on  which  stood  the  pictare  which 
urgent  necessity  compelled  him  to  work  at ;  the 
pale,  fair  form,  misty  and  uncertain  generally, 
yet  sometimes  with  Margaret's  hair  and  eyes, 
that  so  constantly  floated  across  his  vision,  and 
as  constantly  eluded  his  outstretched  arms — all 
these  phantasms  of  his  fevered  brain  would  re- 
tarn  again.  And  yet  in  it,  in  that  sheet  of  pa- 
per lying  so  temptingly  near  to  bis  pillow,  there 
was  news  of  her !  He  had  but  to  stretch  out  his 
hand  and  he  should  lea^n  how  far,  at  least,  her 
story  was  known  to  the  relatives  of  him  who-— 
The  thought  in  itself  was  too  much ;  and  Geof- 
frey swooned  off.  When  he  recovered  his  first 
thought  was  of  the  letter ;  his  first  look  to  assure 
himself  that  it  had  not  been  removed.  No,  there 
it  lay !  He  could  resist  the  temptation  no  lon- 
ger ;  and,  raising  himself  on  his  elbow,  he  open- 
ed and  read  it. 

The  effect  of  the  perusal  of  that  letter  on  Geof- 
frey Ludlow  none  knew  but  himself.  The  doc- 
tors found  him  "not  quite  so  well"  for  the  suc- 
ceeding day  or  two,  and  thought  that  his  ''tone" 
was  scarcely  so  good  as  they  had  been  led  to  an- 
ticipate ;  certain  it  was  that  he  made  no  effort  to 
rouse  himself,  and  that,  save  occasionally  when 
spoken  to  by  Til,  he  remained  silent  and  preoc- 
cupied. On  the  third  day  he  asked  Til  to  write 
to  Bowker,  and  beg  him  to  come  to  him  at  once. 
Within  twenty-four  hours  that  worthy  presented 
himself  at  Elm  Lodge. 

After  a  few  words  with  Til  down  stairs  Mr. 
Bowker  was  shown  up  to  Geoffrey's  room,  the 
door  of  which  Til  opened,  and  when  Mr.  Bowker 
had  entered,  shut  it  behind  him.  The  noise  of 
the  dosing  door  roused  Geoffrey,  and  he  turned 
in  his  bed,  and,  looking  up,  revealed  such  a  worn 
and  haggard  face,  that  old  Bowker  stopped  in- 
voluntarily, and  drew  a  long  breath,  as  be  gased 
on  the  miserable  appearance  of  his  friend.  There 
must  have  been  something  comical  in  the  rueful 
expression  of  Bowker's  face,  for  old  Geoff  smiled 
feebly  as  he  said, 

"Come  in,  William;  come  in,  old  friend! 
I*ve  had  a  hard  bout  of  it,  old  fellow,  since  you 
saw  me ;  but  there's  no  danger  now — no  infSec- 
tion,  I  mean,  or  any  thing  of  that  kind." 

Geoff  spoke  hap-hazard ;  but  what  he  had  said 
was  the  best  thing  to  restore  Mr.  Bowker  to  him- 
self. 

**  Your  William's  fever-proof,"  he  growled  oat 
in  reply,  "and  don't  fear  any  nonsense  of  that 
kind ;  and  if  he  did,  it's  not  that  woold  keep  him 
away  from  a  friend's  bedside.  I  should  have 
been  here — that  is,  if  you'd  have  let  me ;  and, 
oddly  enough,  though  I'm  such  a  rough  old 
bruto  in  general,  I'm  handy  and  qaiet  in  times 
of  sickness — at  least  so  I've  been  told ;"  and  here 
Bowker  stifled  a  great  sigh.  "But  the  first  I 
heard  of  your  illness  was  from  your  sister's  letter, 
which  I  only  got  this  morning." 

"  Give  me  your  hand,  William ;  I  know  that 
fast  enough.  But  I  didn't  need  any  additional 
nursing.  Til  and  the  old  lady — God  bless  them  I 
—have  pulled  me  through  splendidly,  and — ^But 
I'm  beyond  nursing  now,  William ;  what  I  want 
is—**'  and  Geoffs  voice  failed  him,  and  he  stopped. 

Old  Bowker  eyed  him  with  tear-blurred  vision 
for  a  moment,  and  then  said,  "  What  you  want 
is—" 

"Don't  mind  mo  just  now,  William ;  I'm  hor- 


ribly weak,  and  girlish,  and  trembling,  but  I  shall 
get  to  it  in  time.  What  I  want  is,  some  man, 
some  friend,  to  whom  I  can  talk  openly  and  un- 
reservedly— ^whose  advice  and  aid  I  can  seek,  in 
such  wretchedness  as,  I  trust,  but  few  have  expe- 
rienced." 

It  was  a  good  thing  that  Geoffrey's  strength 
had  in  some  degree  returned,  for  Bowker  clutched 
his  hand  in  an  iron  grip,  as  in  a  dull,  low  voice 
he  said,  "  Do  you  remember  my  telling  yon  the 
story  of  my  life?  Why  did  I  tell  you  that  ?  Not 
for  sympathy,  but  for  example.  I  saw  the  rock* 
on  to  which  you  were  drifting,  and  hoped  to  keep 
you  clear.  I  exposed  the  sadness  of  my  life  to 
you  when  the  game  was  played  out,  and  there 
was  no  possibility  of  redemption.  I  can't  tell 
what  strait  you  may  be  in ;  but  if  I  can  help  you 
out  of  it  there  is  no  mortal  thing  I  will  not  do 
to  aid  yon." 

As  well  as  he  could  Greoff  returned  the  press- 
ure; then,  after  a  moment's  pause,  said,  "Yon 
know,  of  course,  that  my  wife  has  left  me  ?" 

Bowker  bowed  in  acquiescence. 

"You  know  the  circumstances?" 

"  I  know  nothing,  Geoff,  beyond  the  mere  fact 
Whatever  talk  there  may  be  among  such  of  the 
boys  as  I  drop  in  upon  now  and  then,  if  it  turned 
upon  you  and  your  affiurs,  s&ve  in  the  matter  of 
praising  your  art,  it  would  be  certain  to  be  bushed 
as  soon  as  I  stepped  in  among  them.  They 
knew  our  intimacy,  and  they  are  by  far  too  good 
fellows  to  say  any  thing  that  would  pain  me. 
So  that  beyond  the  mere  fact  which  you  have 
just  stated'l  know  nothing." 

Then  in  a  low,  weak  voice,  occasionally  grow- 
ing full  and  powerful  under  excitement,  and  sub- 
siding again  into  its  faint  tones,  Geoffrey  Lud- 
low told  to  William  Bowker  the  whole  history  of 
his  married  life,  beginning  with  his  finding  Mar- 
garet on  the  door-step,  and  ending  by  placing  in 
his  friend's  hands  the  posthumous  letter  of  Lord 
Caterham.  Throughout  old  Bowker  listened 
with  rapt  attention  to  the  story,  and  when  he 
came  back  from  the  window,  to  which  he  had 
stepped  for  the  perusal  of  the  letter,  Geoffrey  no^ 
ticed  that  there  were  big  tears  rolling  down  his 
cheeks.  He  was  silent  for  a  minute  or  two  after 
he  had  laid  the  letter  on  Geoffrey's  bed ;  when 
he  spoke  he  said,  '<  We're  a  dull  lot,  the  whole 
race  of  us ;  and  that's  the  truth.  We  pore  over 
our  own  twopenny  sorrows,  and  think  that  the 
whole  army  of  martyrs  could  not  snow  such  a 
specimen  as  ounelTes.  Why,  Geoff,  dear  old 
man,  what  was  my  punishment  to  yours  I  What 
was — ^bnt,  however,  I  need  not  talk  of  that.  Yoa 
want  my  services— say  how." 

"  I  want  your  advice  first,  William.  I  want 
to  know  how  to— how  to  find  my  wife — ^for,  oh, 
to  me  she  is  my  wife  1  how  to  find  Margaret 
You'll  blame  me  probably,  and  tell  me  that  I  am 
mad— that  I  ought  to  east  her  off  altogether,  and 
to— But  I  can  not  do  that,  William ;  I  can  not 
do  that ;  for  I  love  hei^-oh,  my  God,  how  I  love 
her  still !"  And  Geoffrey  Ludlow  hid  his  face 
in  his  arms,  and  wept  like  a  child. 

"  I  sba'n't  blame  yon,  Geoff,  nor  tell  yon  any 
thing  of  the  kind,"  said  old  Bowker,  in  a  deep, 
low  voice.  * '  I  should  have  been  very  much  sur- 
prised if— However,  that's  neither  here  nor  there. 
What  we  want  is  to  find  her  now.  You  say 
there's  not  been  the  slightest  clew  to  her  since 
she  left  this  house?"  r^  t 
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«*  Not  the  slightest.'* 

'*  She  has  not  sent  for  anj  thing— clothes,  or 
any  thing?" 

''For  nothing,  as  I  understand. " 

''  She  has  not  sent — ^yon  see,  one  most  under- 
stand these  things,  Geoff;  all  our  actions  will  he 
guided  bj  them — she  has  not  sent  to  ask  about 
the  child?" 

Geoff  shuddered  fur  an  instant,  then  said, 
"She  has  not." 

"That  simplifies  our  plans,"  said  Bowker. 
**  It  is  plain  now  that  we  have  only  one  chance 
of  discovering  her  whereabouts." 

"  And  that  is— " 

"Through  Blackett  the  detective,  the  man 
mentioned  in  Lord  Caterham*s  letter.  He  must 
be  a  sharp  fellow ;  for  through  the  sheer  pursu- 
ance of  his  trade,  and  without  the  smallest  help, 
he  must  have  been  close  upon  her  trail,  even  up 
to  the  night  when  you  met  her  and  withdrew  her 
from  the  range  of  his  search.  If  he  could  learn 
so  much  unaided,  he  will  doubtless  be  able  to 
strike  again  upon  her  track  with  the  information 
we  can  give  him." 

"There's  no  chance  of  this  man — this  Cap- 
tain Brakespere,  having— I  mean — nowhe*s  back, 
you  know — having  taken  means  to  hide  her  some- 
where— where  one  couldn't  find  her,  yon  know  ?" 
said  Geoffrey,  hesitatingly. 

"If  your  William  knows  any  thing  of  the 
world,"  replied  Bowker,  "  there's  no  chance  of 
Captain  Thingummy  having  taken  the  least  trou- 
ble about  her.  However,  I'll  go  down  to  Scot- 
land Yard  and  see  what  is  to  be  made  of  our 
friend  Inspector  Blackett.  God  bless  you,  old 
boy  I  Yon  know  if  she  is  to  be  found,  I'll  do  it." 

They  are  accustomed  to  odd  visitors  in  Scot- 
land Yard ;  but  the  police-constables  congregated 
in  the  little  stone  hall  stared  the  next  day  when 
Mr.  Bowker  pushed- open  the  swing-door,  and 
calmly  planting  himself  among  them,  ejaculated 
"Blackett."  Looking  at  his  beard,  bis  singular 
garb)  and  listening  to  his  deep  voice,  the  ser- 
geant to  whom  he  was  referred  at  first  thought 
he  was  a  member  of  some  foreign  branch  of  the 
force ;  then  glancing  at  the  general  wildness  of 
his  demeanor,  had  a  notion  diat  he  was  one  of 
the  self-accDsed  criminals  who  are  so  constantly 
forcing  themselves  into  the  grasp  of  justice,  and 
who  are  so  impatient  of  release ;  and  finally, 
comprehenoing  what  he  wanted,  sent  him,  under 
convoy  of  a  constable,  through  various  long  cor- 
ridors, into  a  cocoa-nut-matted  room,  furnished 
with  a  long  green-baize-covered  table,  on  which 
were  spread  a  few  sheets  of  blotting-paper  and 
a  leaden  inkstand,  and  the  walls  of  which  were 
adorned  with  a  printed  tablet  detailing  the  dis- 
position of  the  rarious  divisions  of  the  police- 
force,  and  the  situation  of  the  fire-escapes  in  the 
metropolis,  and  a  fly-blown  Stationers'  Almanac. 
Left  to  himself,  Mr.  Bowker  had  scarcely  taken 
stock  of  these  various  articles  when  the  door 
opened,  and  Mr.  Inspector  Blackett,  edging  his 
portly  person  through  the  rerj  small  aperture 
which  he  had  allowed  himself  for  ingr^  en- 
tered the  room,  and  closed  the  door  stealthily 
behind  him. 

"  Servant,  Sir,'*  said  he,  with  a  respectful  bow, 
and  a  glance  at  Bowker,  which  took  in  the  bald- 
ness  of  his  head,  the  thickness  of  his  beard,  the 
slovenliness  of  his  apparel,  and  the  very  shape 


of  his  boots — "servant.  Sir.     You  asked  for 
me?" 

"I  did,  Mr.  Blackett.  Fve  come  to  ask  your 
advice  and  assistance  in  a  rather  delicate  matter, 
in  which  you'fe  already  been  engaged — ^Lord 
Caterham's  inquiry." 

"  Oh,  beg  pardon,  Sir.  Quite  right.  Friend 
of  his  lordship's,  may  I  ask.  Sir  ?" 

"  Lord  Caterham  is  dead,  Mr. — " 

"Quite  right.  Sir;  all  right,  Sir.  Right  to 
be  cautious  in  these  matters ;  don't  know  who 
you  are,  Sir.  If  you  had  not  known  that  £ut, 
must  have  ordered  you  out,  Sir.  Impostor,  of 
course.  All  on  the  square,  Mr. — beg  pardon ; 
didn't  mention  your  name.  Sir." 

"My  name  is  Bowker.  To  a  friend  of  mine, 
too  ill  now  to  follow  the  matter  himself,  Lord 
Caterham  on  his  death-bed  wrote  a  letter,  de- 
tailing the  circumstances  under  which  he  had 
employed  you  in  tracing  a  young  woman.  That 
friend  has  himself  been  very  ill,  or  he  would 
have  pursued  this  matter  sooner.  He  now  sends 
me  to  ask  whether  you  have  any  news  ?" 

"  Beg  pardon.  Sir ;  can't  be  too  cautious  in 
this  matter.  What  may  be  the  name  of  that 
friend  ?" 

"  Ludlow— Mr.  Geoffrey  Ludlow." 

"  Right  you  are,  Sir  I  Know  the  name  well ; 
have  seen  Mr.  Ludlow  at  his  lordship's ;  a  pleas- 
ant gentleman  too.  Sir,  though  not  giving  me 
the  idea  of  one  to  take  much  interest  in  such  a 
business  as  this.  However,  I  see  we're  all  square 
on  that  point.  Sir ;  and  I'll  report  to  you  as  ex- 
actly as  I  would  to  my  lord,  if  he'd  been  alive — 
feeling,  of  course,  that  a  gentleman's  a  gentle- 
man, and  that  an  offioer*6  trouble  will  be  remu- 
nerated— " 

"You  need  not  doubt  that,  Mr.  Blackett." 

"  I  don't  doubt  it.  Sir ;  more  especially  when 
you  hear  what  I  have  got  to  tell.  It's  been  a 
wearing  business,  Mr.  Bowker,  and  that  I  don't 
deny;  there  have  been  many  cases  which  I 
have  tumbled-to  quicker,  and  have  been  able  to 
lay  my  finger  upon  parties  quicker :  but  this  has 
been  a  long  chase ;  and  though  other  members 
of  the  force  has  chaffed  me,  as  it  were,  wanting 
to  know  when  I  shall  be  free  for  any  thing  else, 
and  that  sort  of  thing,  there's  been  that  excite- 
ment in  it  that  I've  never  regretted  the  time  be- 
stowed, and  felt  sure  I  should  hit  it  at  last.  My 
ideas  has  not  been  wrong  in  that  partic'ler,  Mr. 
Bowker ;  I  have  hit  it  at  last !" 

"  The  devil  jon  have !" 

"  I  have  indeed,  Sir ;  and  hit  it,  as  has  cur*- 
ously  happened  in  my  best  cases,  by  a  fluke.  It 
was  by  the  merest  fiuke  that  I  was  at  Radley's 
Hotel  in  Southampton  and  nobbled  Mr.  Samp- 
son Hepworth,  the  absconding  banker  of  Lom- 
bard Street,  after  Daniel  Forester  and  all  the 
city-men  had  been  after  him  for  six  weeks.  It 
was  all  a  fluke  that  I  was  eatin'  a  Bath-bun  at 
Swindon  when  the  clerk  that  did  them  Post-of- 
fice robberies  tried  to  pass  one  of  the  notes  to 
the  refreshment  gal.  It  was  all  a  fiuke  that  I  was 
turning  out  of  Grafton  Street,  after  a  chat  with 
the  porter  of  the  Westminster  Club— which  is 
an  old  officer  of  the  G's  and  a  pal  of  mine— into 
Bond  Street,  when  I  saw  a  lady  that  I'd  swear  to^ 
if  description's  any  use,  though  I  never  see  her 
before,  comin'  out  of  Long's  Hotel" 

"A  lady!— Long's  Hotel I^ 

"  A  lady  a-comin'  out  of  Long's  Hot?1.     A 
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lady  with — not  to  pot  too  fine  a  point  npon  it — 
red  hair  and  fine  eyes  and  a  gcKxl  figure ;  the 
very  moral  of  the  description  I  got  at  Tenby 
and  them  other  places.  I  twigged  all  this  be- 
fore she  got  her  veil  down ;  and  I  said  to  my- 
self, *Blackett,  thafs  your  bird,  for  a  hundred 
pound.*" 

"  And  were  you  right  ?    Was  it — " 

"  Wait  a  minute,  Sir :  let's  take  the  things  in 
the  order  in  which  they  naturally  present  them- 
selves. She  hailed  a  cab  and  jumped  in,  all  of  a 
tremble  like,  as  I  could  see.  I  hailed  another — 
hansom  mine  was ;  and  I  give  the  driver  the 
office,  which  he  tumbled-to  at  once — most  of 
the  West-enders  knows  me ;  and  we  follows  the 
other  until  he  turned  up  a  little  street  in  Nottin* 
*I11,  and  I,  marking  where  she  got  out,  stopped 
at  the  end  of  it.  When  she'd  got  inside  I  walked 
up  and  took  stock  of  the  house,  which  was  a  lit- 
tle milliner's  and  stay-shop.  It  was  cur'ous, 
wasn't  it.  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Blackett,  i^ith  a  grave 
professional  smile,  **  that  my  good  lady  should 
want  a  little  job  in  the  millinery  line  done  for 
her  just  then,  and  that  shd  should  look  round 
into  that  very  shop  that  evening,  and  get  friend- 
ly with  the  missis,  which  was  a  communicative 
kind  of  woman,  and  should  pay  her  a  trifle  in 
advance,  and  should  get  altogether  so  thick  as  to 
be  asked  in  to  take  a  cup  of  tea  in  the  back-par- 
lor, and  get  a-talking  about  the  lodger?  Once 
in,  1*11  back  my  old  lady  against  any  ferret  that 
was  ever  showed  at  Jemmy  Welsh's.  She  hadn't 
bad  one  cup  of  tea  before  she  know'd  all  about 
the  lodger ;  how  she  was  the  real  lady,  but  dull 
and  lonesome  like ;  how  she'd  sit  cryin'  and  mo- 
pin'  all  day ;  how  she'd  no  visitors  and  no  let- 
ters ;  and  how  her  name  was  Lambert,  and  her 
linen  all  marked  M.  L.  She'd  only  been  there 
a  day  or  two  then,  and  as  she'd  scarcely  any 
luggage  the  milliner  was  doubtful  about  her 
money.  My  good  lady  came  back  that  night 
and  told  me  all  this,  and  I  was  certain  our  bird 
was  caged.  So  I  put  one  of  our  men  regular  to 
sweep  a  crossin'  during  the  daytime,  and  I  com- 
municated with  the  sergeant  of  the  division  to 
keep  the  house  looked  after  at  night.  But,  Lor' 
bless  you,  she's  no  intention  of  goin'  away. 
Couldn't  manage  it,  I  think,  if  she  had ;  formy  mis- 
sis, who's  been  up  several  times  since,  says  the  mil- 
liner says  her  lodger's  in  a  queer  way,  she  thinks." 

"How  do  you  mean  in  a  queer  way?"  inter- 
rupted Bowker ;  "ill?" 

"Well,  not  exactly  ill,  I  think.  Sir.  I  can't 
say  exactly  how,  for  the  milliner's  rather  a  stupid 
woman;  and  it  wouldn't  do  for  my  missis — 
though  she'd  find  it  out  in  a  minute — to  see  the 
lady.  As  far  as  I  can  make  out,  it's  a  kind  of 
fits,  and  she  seems  to  have  had  'em  pretty  bad 
—off  her  head  for  hours  at  a  time,  you  know. 
It's  rathpr  cornered  me,  that  has,  as  I  don't  ex- 
actly know  how  to  act  in  the  case ;  and  I  went 
round  to  the  Square  to  tell  his  lordship,  and  then 
found  out  what  had  happened.  I  was  thinking 
of  asking  to  see  the  Hearl — " 

"  The  what,  Mr.  Blackett  ?" 

"The  Hearl— Hearl  Beauport,  his  lordship's 
father.  But  now  you've  come.  Sir,  you'll  know 
what  to  do,  and  what  orders  to  give  me." 

"  Yes,  quite  right,"  said  Bowker,  after  a  mo- 
ment's consideration.  ' '  Yon  must  not  see  Lord 
Beauport ;  he's  in  a  sad  state  of  mind  still,  and 
any  further  worry  might  be  dangerous.    You've 


done  admirably,  Mr.  Blackett  —  admirably  in- 
deed ;  and  your  reward  shall  be  proportionate, 
you  may  take  my  word  for  that ;  but  I  think  it 
will  be  best  to  leave  matters  as  they  are  until — 
at  all  events,  until  I  have  spoken  to  my  friend. 
The  name  was  Lambert,  t  think  yon  said ;  and 
what  was  the  address  ?" 

"No.  102  Thomson  Street^  just  beyond  Not- 
tin'-'IU  Gate;  milliner^  shop,  name  of  Chap-^ 
man.    Beg  your  pardon,  Sir,  but  this  is  a  pretty 
case,  and  one  as  has  been  neatly  worked  up; 
you  won't  let  it  be  spoilt  by  any  amatoors  ?" 

<  *  Eh  ?— by  what  ?  I  don't  think  I  understand 
you." 

'*  You  won't  let  any  one  go  makin'  inquiries 
on  their  own  hook  ?  So  many  of  our  best  cases 
is  spoilt  by  amatoors  shovin'  their  oars  in." 

"  You  may  depend  on  that,  Mr.  Blackett ;  the 
whole  credit  of  tne  discovery  is  justly  due  to  you, 
and  you  shall  have  it.  Now  good-day  to  you ; 
I  shall  find  you  here,  I  suppose,  when  next  I 
want  you  ?" 

Mr.  Blackett  bowed,  and  conducted  his  visitor 
through  the  hollow-sounding  corridors,  and  bade 
him  a  respectful  farewell  at  the  door.  Then, 
when  William  Bowker  was  alone,  he  stopped,  and 
shook  his  head  sorrowfully,  muttering,  "A  bad 
job,  a  bad  job  I  God  help  you,  Geoff,  my  poor 
fellow  I  there's  more  trouble  in  store  for  you«- 
more  trouble  in  store !" 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

TRACKED. 

The  news  which  Mr.  William  Bowker  had 
heard  from  Inspector  Blackett  troubled  its  recip- 
ient considerably,  and  it  was  not  until  he  had 
thought  it  over  deeply  and  consumed  a  lai^e 
quantity  of  tobacco  in  the  process,  that  he  arrived 
at  any  settled  determination  as  to  what  was  the 
right  course  to  be  pursued  by  him.  His  first 
idea  was  to  make  Geoffrey  Ludlow  acquainted 
with  the  whole  story  and  let  him  act  as  he  thought 
best ;  but  a  little  subsequent  reflection  changed 
his  opinion  on  this  point.  Geoff  was  very  weak 
in  health,  certainly  in  no  fit  state  to  leave  his 
bed ;  and  yet  if  he  heard  that  Margaret  was 
found,  that  her  address  was  known,  above  all  that 
she  was  ill,  Bowker  knew  him  well  enough  to  be 
aware  that  nothing  would  prevent  him  at  once 
setting  out  to  see  her,  and  probably  to  use  every 
effort  to  induce  her  to  return  with  him.  Such  a 
course  would  be  bad  in  every  way,  but  in  the 
last  respect  it  would  be  fatal.  For  one  certain 
reason  Bowker  had  almost  hoped  that  nothing 
more  might  ever  be  heard  of  the  wi-etched  wo- 
man who  had  fallen  like  a  curse  upon  his  friend's 
life.  He  knew  Greoffrey Ludlow  root  and  branch, 
knew  how  thoroughly  weak  he  was,  and  felt  cer- 
tain that,  no  matter  how  grievous  the  injury 
which  Margaret  had  done  him,  be  had  but  to 
see  her  again— to  see  her  more  especially  in  sick- 
ness and  misfortune — to  take  her  back  to  his 
heart  and  to  his  hearth,  and  defy  the  counsel  of 
his  friends  and  the  opinion  of  the  world.  That 
would  never  do.  Geoff  had  been  sufficiently 
dragged  down  by  this  unfortunate  infatuation ; 
but  he  had  a  future  which  should  be  independent 
of  her,  nndimmed  by  any  tarnish  accruing  to 
him  from  those  wondrous  misspent  days.  So 
old  Bowker  firmly  believed ;  and  to  accomplish 
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that  end  he  determined  that  none  of  Inspector 
Blackett's  news  should  find  its  way  to  Geoffrey's 
ears,  at  all  events  until  he,  Bowker,  had  person- 
ally made  himself  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
affairs. 

It  must  have  been  an  impulse  of  the  stron- 
gest friendship  and  love  for  Geoff  that  induced 
William  Bowker  to  undertake  this  duty ;  for  it 
was  one  which  inspired  him  with  aversion,  not 
to  say  horror.  At  first  he  had  some  thoughts  of 
asking  Charley  Potts  to  do  it ;  but  then  he  be- 
thought him  that  Charley,  headstrong,  earnest, 
and  impulsive  as  he  was,  was  scarcely  the  man 
to  be  intrusted  with  such  a  delicate  mission. 
And  he  remembered,  moreover,  that  Charley 
was  now  to  a  great  extent  lii  with  Greoff's  fami- 
ly, that  he  had  been  present  at  Geoff's  firat  meet- 
ing with  Margaret,  that  he  had  always  spoken 
against  her,  and  that  now,  imbued  as  he  was 
likely  to  be  with  some  of  the  strong  feelings  of 
old  Mrs.  Ludlow,  he  would  be  certain  to  make 
a  mess  of  the  mission,  and,  without  the  least  in- 
tention of  being  offensive,  would  hurt  some  one's 
feelings  in  an  unmistakable  and  unpardonable 
manner.  No ;  he  must  go  himself,  horribly  pain- 
ful as  it  would  be  to  him.  His  had  been  a  set  gray 
life  for  who  should  say  how  many  years ;  he  had 
not  been  mixed  up  with  any  woman's  follies  or 
griefii  in  ever  so  slight  a  degree,  he  had  heard 
no  woman's  voice  in  plaintive  appeal  or  earnest 
confession,  he  had  seen  no  woman's  tears  or  hung 
upon  no  woman's  smile,  since — since  when? 
Since  the  days  spent  with  her.  Ah,  how  the  re- 
membrance shut  out  the  present  and  opened  up 
the  long,  long  vistas  of  the  past!  He  was  no 
longer  the  bald-headed,  grizzle-bearded,  stout, 
elderly  man ;  he  was  young  Bowker,  from  whom 
so  much  was  expected ;  and  the  common  tavern- 
parlor  in  which  he  was  seated,  with  its  beer- 
stained  tables  and  its  tobacco-reek,  faded  away, 
and  the  long,  dusty  roads  of  Andalusia,  the  tink- 
ling bells  of  the  mules,  the  cheery  shouts  of  the 
sun-burnt  arrieros,  the  hard-earned  pull  at  the 
botOj  and  the  loved  presence,  now  vanished  for- 
ever, rose  in  his  memory. 

When  his  musings  were  put  to  flight  by  the 
entrance  of  the  waiter  he  paid  his  score,  and 
summoning  up.  his  resolution  he  went  out  into 
the  noisy  street,  and  mounting  the  first  omnibus 
was  borne  away  to  his  destination.  He  found 
the  place  indicated  to  him  by  Blackett — a  small 
but  clean  and  decent  street — and  soon  arrived  at 
Mrs.  Chapman's  house.  There,  at  the  door,  he 
stopped,  undecided  what  to  do.  He  had  not 
thought  of  any  excuse  for  demanding  an  inter- 
view with  Mrs.  Chapman's  lodger,  and,  on  turn- 
ing the  subject  over  in  his  mind,  he  could  not 
imagine  any  at  all  likely  to  be  readily  received. 
See  Margaret  he  must;  and  to  do  that  he  thought 
he  must  take  her  unprepared  and  on  a  sudden ; 
if  he  sent  up  his  name  he  would  certainly  be  re- 
fused admittance.  His  personal  appearance  was 
far  too  Bohemian  in  its  character  to  enable  him 
to  pass  himself  off  as  her  lawyer  or  any  friend 
of  her  family ;  his  only  hope  was  to  put  a  bold 
front  on  it,  to  mention  her  name,  and  to  walk 
straight  on  to  her  room,  leaving  it  to  chance  to 
favor  his  efforts. 

He  entered  the  shop — a  dull,  dismal  little  place," 
with  a  pair  of  stays  lying  helplessly  in  the  win- 
dow, and  a  staring,  black-eyed  torso  of  a  female 
doll,  for  cap-making  purposes,  insanely  smiling 


on  the  counter.  Such  a  heavy  footfall  as  Ifr. 
Bowker's  was  seldom  heard  in  those  vestal  halls ; 
such  a  grizzly-bearded  face  as  Mr.  Bowker's 
was  seldom  seen  in  such  close  proximity  to  the 
cap-making  dumipy ;  and  little  Mrs.  Chapman 
the  milliner  came  out  '*  all  in  a  tremble,"  as  she 
afterward  expressed  it,  from  her  inner  sanctum, 
which  was  about  as  big  and  as  tepid  as  a  warm- 
bath,  and  in  a  quavering  voice  demanded  the  in- 
truder's business.  She  was  a  mild-eyed,  fla:£en- 
haired,  quiet,  frightened  little  woman,  and  old 
Bowker's  heart  softened  toward  her  as  he  said, 
"  You  have  a  friend  of  mine  lodging  with  yoo, 
ma'am,  I  think — Mrs.  Lambert  ?" 

•*  Oh,  dear ;  then,  if  you're  a  friend  of  Mrs, 
Lambert's,  you're  welcome  here,  lean  assure  yon, 
Sir  r*  and  the  little  woman  looked  more  fright- 
ened than  ever,  and  held  np  her  hands  half  in 
fear,  half  in  relief. 

*' Ah,  she's  been  ill,  I  hear,"  said  Bowker,  wish- 
ing to  have  it  understood  that  he  was  thorough- 
ly en  rapport  with  the  lodger. 

"111! — I'm  thankful  you've  come.  Sir! — no 
one,  unless  they  saw  her,  would  credit  how  ill  she 
is — I  mean  to  be  up  and  about,  and  all  that. 
She's  better  to-day,  and  clearer ;  but  what  she 
have  been  these  few  days  past  mortal  tongue 
can  not  tell — all  delirium-like,  and  full  of  fancies, 
and  talking  of  things  which  set  Hannah — the 
girl  who  does  for  me — and  me  nearly  out  of  our 
wits  with  fright.  So  much  so,  that  six-and-six- 
pence  a  week  is — well,  never  mind,  poor  thing  I 
it's  worse  for  her  than  for  us ;  but  I*m  glad,  at 
any  rate,  some  friend  has  come  to  see  her." 

"  I'll  so  and  do  so  at  once,  Mrs.  Chapman," 
said  Bowker.  "  I  know  my  way ;  the  door  straight 
opposite  to  the  fron  t  of  the  stairs,  isn't  it  ?  Thank 
you ;  I'll  find  it ;"  and  with  the  last  words  yet 
on  his  tongue  Mr.  Bowker  had  passed  round  the 
little  counter,  by  the  little  milliner,  and  was 
making  the  narrow  staircase  creak  again  with 
his  weight. 

He  opened  the  door  opposite  to  him,  after 
having  knocked  and  received  no  answer,  and 
peered  cautiously  in.  The  daylight  was  fading^ 
and  the  blind  of  the  window  was  half  down,  and 
Bowker's  eyesight  was  none  of  the  best  now,  so 
that  he  took  some  little  time  before  he  perceived 
the  outline  of  a  figure  stretched  in  the  white  dim- 
ity-covered easy-chair  by  the  little  Pembroke  ta- 
ble in  the  middle  of  the  room.  Although  some 
noise  had  been  made  by  the  opening  of  the  door, 
the  figure 'had  not  moved ;  it  never  stirred  when 
Bowker  gave  a  little  premonitory  cough  to  noti- 
fy his  advent ;  it  remained  in  exactly  the  same 
position,  without  stirring  hand  or  foot,  when  Bow- 
ker said,  "  A  friend  has  come  to  see  yon,  Mn. 
— ^Lambert."  Then  a  dim,  undefined  sense  of 
terror  came  upon  William  Bowker,  and  he  closed 
the  door  silently  behind  him,  and  advanced  into 
the  room.  Immediately  he  became  aware  of  a 
faint  sickly  smell,  a  cloying,  percolating  odor, 
which  seemed  to  fill  the  place ;  but  he  had  little 
time  to  think  of  this,  for  immediately  before  him 
lay  the  form  of  Margaret,  her  eyes  closed,  her 
features  rigid,  her  long  red  hair  falling  in  all  its 
wild  luxuriance  over  her  shoulders.  At  first 
William  thought  she  was  dead ;  but,  stooping 
close  over  her,  he  marked  her  slow,  labored  breath- 
ing, and  noticed  that  from  time  to  time  her  hands 
were  unclenched,  and  then  closed  again  as  tightly 
as  ever.     He  took  a  little  water  from  a  tumbler 
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on  the  table  and  sprinkled  it  on  her  face,  and 
laid  his  finger  on  her  pulse ;  after  a  minute  or  two 
she  opened  her  eyes,  closing  them  again  imnfe- 
diatelj,  bat  after  a  time  opening  them  again,  and 
fixing  them  on  Bowker's  face  with  a  long,  wist* 
fnl  gaze. 

^  Are  yon  one  of  them  also  ?"  she  asked,  in  a 
deep,  hushed  voice.  **  How  many  more  to  come 
and  gibber  and  point  at  me ;  or,  worse  than  all, 
to  sit  mutely  staring  at  me  with  pitiless  nnfor> 
giving  eyes  I  How  many  more  ?  You  are  the 
latest.     I  have  never  seen  you  before." 

**0h  yes,  you  have,"  said  Bowker,  quietly, 
with  her  hand  in  his,  and  his  eyes  steadfastly 
fixed  on  hers — "oh  yes,  you  have;  you  recol- 
lect me,  my  dear  Mrs.  Ludlow." 

He  laid  special  stress  on  the  name,  and  as  he 
uttered  the  words  Margaret  started,  a  new  light 
flashed  into  her  beautiful  eyes,  and  she  regarded 
him  attentively. 

"What  was  that  you  said  ?**  she  asked ;  "  what 
name  did  you  call  me  ?" 

"What  name?  Why,  your  own,  of  course  ; 
what  else  should  I  call  you,  my  dear  Mrs.  Lud- 
low?*' 

She  started  again  at  the  repetition,  then  her 
eyes  fell,  and  she  said,  dreamily : 

"But  that  is  not  my  name-^hat  is  not  my. 
name." 

Bowker  waited  for  a  moment,  and  then  said : 

"You  might  as  well  pretend  to  have  forgotten 
me  and  our  talk  at  Elm  Lodge  that  day  that  I 
came  up  to  see  Geoffrey." 

"Elm  Lodge  1  Geoffrey  I— ah,  good  God  I  now 
I  remember  all!"  said  Mai^aret,  in  a  kind  of 
scream,  raising  herself  in  the  chair,  and  wring- 
ing Bowkef  s  band. 

"Hush,  my  dear  madam ;  don't  excite  your- 
self ;  I  thought  you  would  remember  all ;  you — " 

"  Y<fti  are  Mr.  Bowker  I"  said  Margaret,  press- 
ing her  hand  to  her  head ;  "  Mr.  Bowker,  whose 
story  Geoff  told  me:  Geoff  I  ah,  poor,  good  Geoff ! 
ah,  dear,  good  Geoff!  But  why  are  you  here? 
he  hasn't  sent  you  ?    Greoffrey  has  not  sent  you  ?" 

*'  Greofirey  does  not  know  I  am  here.  He  has 
been  very  ill ;  too  ill  to  be  told  of  all  that  has 
been  going  on;  too  ill  to  understand  it,  if  he  had 
been  told.  I  heard  by  accident  that  you  were 
living  here,  and  that  you  had  been  ill;  and  I 
came  to  see  if  I  could  be  of  any  service  to 
you." 

While  he  had  been  speaking  Margaret  had 
sat  with  her  head  tightly  clasped  between  her 
hands.  When  he  finished  she  looked  up  with 
a  slightly  dazed  expression,  and  said,  with  an 
evident  attempt  at  controlling  her  voice,  "I  see 
all  now;  you  must  pardon  me,  Mr. Bowker,  for 
any  incoherence  or  strangeness  you  may  have 
noticed  in  my  manner ;  but  I  have  been  very  ill, 
and  I  feel  sure  that  at  times  my  mind  wanders  a 
little.  I  am  better  now.  I  was  quite  myself 
when  you  mentioned  about  your  having  heard 
of  my  illness,  and  ofiering  me  service ;  and  I 
thank  you  very  sincerely  for  your  kindness." 

Old  William  looked  at  her  for  a  minute,  and 
then  said : 

"  I  am  a  plain-spoken  man,  Mrs.  Ludlow — for 
yon  are  Mrs.  Ludlow  to  me — ^as  I  dare  say  yon 
mav  have  heard,  if  yon  have  not  noticed  it  your- 
self;  and  I  tell  yon  plainly  that  it  is  out  of  no 
kindness  to  yon  that  I  am  here  now,  but  only 
out  of  love  for  my  dear  old  fnend." 


"I  can  understand  that,"  said  Margaret;  "and 
only  respect  you  the  more  for  it ;  and  now  you 
are  here,  Mr.  Bowker,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
say  a  few  words  to  you — ^the  last  I  shall  ever  say 
regarding  that  portion  of  my  life  which  was  pass- 
ed in — at —  You  know  what  I  would  say ;  you 
have  heard  the  stoiy  of  the  commencement  of 
my  acquaintance  with  Geoffrey  Ludlow  ?" 

Bowker  bowed  in  acquiescence. 

"  You  know  how  I  left  him^-why  I  am  here  ?" 

Then  William  Bowker — ^the  memory  of  all  his 
friend's  trouble,  and  misery,  and  crushed  hopes, 
and  wasted  life  rising  up  strongly  within  him — 
set  his  face  hard,  and  said,  between  his  clenched 
teeth,  "I  know  your  histoiy  from  two  sources. 
Yesterday  Greoffrey  Ludlow,  scarce  able  to  raise 
himself  in  his  bed,  so  weak  was  he  from  the  ill- 
ness which  your  conduct  brought  upon  him,  told 
me,  as  well  as  he  could,  of  his  first  meeting  with 
you,  his  strange  courtship,  his  marriage — at  which 
I  was  present— of  his  hopes  and  fears,  and  all 
the  intricacies  of  his  married  life ;  of  the  manner 
in  which,  finally,  yon  revealed  the  history  of  your 
previous  life,  and  parted  from  him.  Supplement- 
ing this  story,  he  gave  me  to  read  a  letter  from 
Lord  Caterham,  the  brother  of  the  man  yon  call 
your  husband.  This  man.  Captain  Brakespere, 
flying  from  the  country,  had  wQtten  to  his  broth- 
er, informing  him  that  he  had  left  behind  him  a 
wofiian  who  was  called  his  mistress,  but  who  was 
in  reality  his  wife.  To  find  this  woman  Lord 
Caterham  made  his  care.  He  set  the  detectives 
to  work,  and  had  her  tracked  from  place  to  place; 
continually  getting  news  of,  but  never  finding 
her.  While  he  lived  Lord  Caterham  never 
slackened  from  the  pursuit ;  finding  his  end  ap- 
proaching— " . 

"His  end  approaching! — the  end  of  his  life 
do  you  mean?" 

"He  is  dead.  But  before  he  died  he  dele- 
gated the  duty  of  pursuit,  of  all  men  in  the  world, 
to  Greoffrey  Ludlow — to  Geoffrey  Ludlow,  who, 
in  his  blind  ignorance,  had  stumbled  upon  the 
very  woman  a  year  before,  had  saved  her  from 
a  miserable  death,  and,  all  unknowingly,  had 
fondly  imagined  he  had  made  her  his  loving 
wife." 

"Ah,  my  God !  this  is  too  much !  And  Geof- 
frey Ludlow  knows  all  this  ?" 

"  From  Geoffrey  Ludlow's  lips  I  heard  it  not 
twenty-four  hours  since." 

Margaret  uttered  a  deep  groan  and  buried  her 
face  in  her  hands.  When  she  raised  her  head 
her  eyes  were  tear-blurred,  and  her  voice  faltered 
as  she  said,  "  I  acknowledge  my  sin,  and — so  far 
as  Greoffrey  Ludlow  is  concerned — I  deeply,  earn- 
estly repent  mv  conduct.  It  was  prompted  by 
despair;  it  ended  in  desperation.  Have  those 
who  condemned  me — and  I  know  naturally 
enough  I  am  condemned  by  all  his  friends — 
have  those  who  condemned  me  ever  known  the 
pangs  of  starvation,  the  grim  tortures  of  house- 
lessness  in  the  streets?  Have  they  ever  known 
what  it  is  to  have  the  iron  of  want  and  penury 
eating  into  their  souls,  and  then  to  be  offered  a 
comfortable  home  and  an  honest  man's  love? 
If  they. have,  I  doubt  vecy  much  whether  they 
would  have  refused  it.  I  do  not  say  this  to  ex- 
cuse myself.  I  have  done  Geoffirey  Ludlow  dead- 
ly wrong;  but  when  I  listened  to  his  proffered 
protestations  I  gave  him  time  for  reflection; 
when  I  said '  Yes*  to  his  repeated  vows  I  thought 
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that  the  dead  past  had  boried  its  dead,  and  that 
no  ghost  from  it  would  arise  to  trouble  the  fu- 
ture. I  vowed  to  myself  that  I  would  be  true  to 
that  man  who  had  so  befriended  me ;  and  I  was 
true  to  him.  The  life  I  led  was  inexpressibly 
irksome  and  painful  to  me;  the  dead  solemn 
monotony  of  it  goaded  me  almost  to  madness  at 
times ;  but  I  bore  i^—bore  it  all  out  of  gratitude 
to  him — ^would  have  borne  it  till  now  if  he  had 
not  come  back  to  lure  me  to  destruction.  I  do 
not  say  I  did  my  duty ;  I  am  naturally  nndo- 
mestic  and  unfitted  for  household  management ; 
but  I  brought  no  slur  on  Geofirey  Ludlow's  name 
in  thought  or  deed  until  that  man  returned.  I 
have  seen  him,  Mr.  Bowker ;  I  have  spoken  to 
him,  and  he  spumed  me  from  him ;  and  yet  I 
love  him  as  I  loved  him  years  ago.  He  need 
only  raise  his  finger,  and  I  would  fly  to  him  and 
fawn  upon  him,  and  be  grateful  if  he  but  smiled 
upon  me  in  return.  They  can  not  understand 
this — they  can  not  understand  my  dbregard  of 
the  respectabilities  by  flinging  away  the  position 
and  the  name  and  the  repute,  and  all  that  which 
they  had  fitted  to  me,  and  which  clung  to  me, 
ah,  so  irritatingly !  but  if  all  I  have  heard  be 
true  you  can  understand  it,  Mr.  Bowkei^-yon 
can.    Is  Geoffrey  out  of  danger?" 

The  sudden  change  in  the  tone  of  her  voice  as 
she  uttered  the  last  sentence  struck  on  Bowker*s 
ear,  and  looking  up  he  noticed  a  strange  light  in 
her  eyes. 

"  Geoffrey  is  out  of  danser,"  he  replied ;  *  *  but 
he  is  still  very  weak,  and  requires  the  greatest 
care." 

*'  And  requires  the  greatest  care !"  she  repeat- 
ed. ' '  Well,  he'll  get  it,  I  suppose ;  but  not  from 
me.  And  to  think  that  I  shall  never  see  him 
again!  Poor  Geoffrey!  poor,  good  Geoffrey! 
How  good  he  was,  and  how  grave  I — with  those 
large,  earnest  eyes  of  his,  and  his  great  head, 
and  rough,  curling,  brown  hair,  and—* the  cruel 
cold,  the  pitiless  rain,  the  cruel,  cruel  cold  I"  As 
she  said  these  words  she  crept  back  shivering 
into  her  chair,  and  wrapped  her  dress  round  her. 
William  Bowker  bent  down  and  gazed  at  her 
steadily;  but  after  an  instant  she  averted  her 
face,  and  hid  it  in  the  chair.  Bowker  took  her 
hand,  and  it  fell  passively  into  his  own  ;  he  no- 
ticed that  it  was  burning. 

"This  will  not  do,  Mrs.  Ludlow!"  he  ex- 
claimed; "you  have  overexcited  yourself  lately. 
You  want  rest  and  looking  after — ^you  must-^" 
He  stopped ;  for  she  had  turned  her  head  to  him 
again  and  was  rocking  herself  backward  and  for- 
ward in  her  chair,  weeping  meanwhile  as  though 
her  heart  would  break.  The  sight  was  too  much 
for  William  to  bear  unaided,  and  he  opened  the 
door  and  called  Mrs.  Chapman. 

"Ah,  Sir,"  said  the  good  little  woman  when 
she  entered  the  room,  "  she's  off  again,  I  see.  I 
knew  she  was,  for  I  heard  that  awful  sobbing  as 
I  was  coming  up  the  stairs.  Oh,  that  awful  sob- 
bing that  I've  laid  awake  night  after  night  listen- 
ing to,  and  that  never  seemed  to  stop  till  day- 
light, when  she  was  fairly  wore  out.  But  that'^ 
nothing,  Sir,  compared  to  the  talk  when  she's 
beside  herself.    Then  she'd  go  on  and  say—" 

"Yes,  yes,  no  doubt,  Mrs.  Chapman,'^  inter- 
rupted Bowker,  who  did  not  particularly  wish  to 
be  further  distressed  by  the  narration  of  Marga- 
ret's sadness;  "but  this  faintness,  these  weep- 
ing fits,  are  quite  enough  to  demand  the  instant 


attention  of  a  medical  man.  If  yonll  kindly 
look  to  her  now,  I'll  go  off  and  fetch  a  doctor ; 
aAl  if  there's  a  nurse  required — as  I've  little 
doubt  there  will  be — ^yon  won't  mind  me  intmd- 
ing  further  upon  you?  Ko;  I  knew  you'd  say 
so.  Mrs.  Lambert's  friends  will  ever  be  grateful 
to  you ;  and  here's  something  just  to  cany  yon 
on,  you  know,  Mrs.  Chapman — rent  and  money 
paid  on  her  account,  and  that  sort  of  thing."  The 
something  was  two  sovereigns,  which  had  lain 
in  a  lucifer-match  box  used  by  JMr.  Bowker  as 
his  bank,  and  kept  by  him  in  his  only  lodged 
drawer  for  six  weeks  past,  and  which  had  been 
put  aside  for  the  purchase  of  a  "  tweed  wrapper^ 
for  winter  wear. 

Deliberating  within  himself  to  what  physician 
of  eminence  he  should  apply,  and  grievously  ham- 
pered by  the  fact  that  he  was  unable  to  pay  any 
fee  in  advance,  Bowker  suddenly  bethought  him 
of  Dr.  Rollit,  whose  great  love  of  art  and  its  pro- 
fessors led  him,  "in  the  fallow  leisure  of  his 
life,"  to  constitute  himself  a  kind  of  honorary 
physician  to  the  brotherhood  of  the  brush.  To 
him  Bowker  hastened,  and,  without  divulging 
Margaret's  identity,  explained  the  case,  and  im- 
plor^  the  doctor  to  see  her  at  once.  The  doc- 
tor hesitated  for  a  moment,  for  he  was  at  his  easel 
and  in  a  knot.  He  had  "  got  something  that 
would  not  come  right,"  and  he  scarcely  seemed 
inclined  to  move  until  he  had  conquer^  his  dif- 
ficulty ;  but  after  explaining  the  urgency  of  the 
case,  old  Bowker  took  the  pallet  and  sheaf  of 
brushes  from  the  physician's  hand  and  said,  "^  I 
think  we  can  help  each  other  at  this  monient, 
doctor — go  you  and  see  the  patient,  and  leave 
me  to  deal  with  this  difficulty.  You'll  find  me 
here  when  you  come  back,  and  you  shall  then 
look  at  your  canvas." 

But  when  Dr.  Jtollit,  after  a  couple  of  honn^ 
absence,  returned,  he  did  not  look  at  his  picture 
— at  least  on  his  first  entry.  He  looked  so  grave 
and  earnest  that  William  Bowker,  moving  to- 
ward him  to  ask  the  result  of  his  visit,  was  fright- 
ened, and  stopped. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  he  asked;  "yon 
seem — ^" 

"I'm  a  little  taken  aback— that's  all,  old 
friend!"  said  the  doctor;  "yon  did  not  prepare 
me  to  find  in  my  patient  an  old  acquaintance — 
you  did  not  know  it,  perhaps?" 

"  By  Jove !  I  remember  now.  Charley  Potts 
said—    What  an  old  ass  I  am  1" 

"I  was  called  in  by  Potts  and  Ludlow,  or 
rather  called  out  of  a  gathering  of  the  Titians, 
to  attend  Mrs.  Lambert,  as  the  landlady  called 
her,  nearly  two  years  ago.  She  is  not  much  al- 
tered— outwardly — since  I  left  her  convalescent. " 

"  You  lay  a  stress  on '  outwardly' — ^what  is  the 
inner  differenee?" 

"  Simply  that  her  health  is  gone,  my  good  fel- 
low I  her  whole  constitution  utterly  shattered ; 
her  life  not  worth  a  week's  purchase." 

"  Surely  you're  wrong,  doctor.  Up  to  within 
the  last  few  weeks  her  health  has  been  excellent." 

"  My  dear  William  Bowker,  I,  as  an  amateur, 
meddle  with  your  professional  work ;  but  what 
I  do  is  on  the  surface,  and  the  mistakes  I  make 
are  so  glaring  that  they  are  recognizable  instant- 
ly. You  might  meadle,  as  an  amateur,  with 
mine,  and  go  pottering  on  until  you'd  killed 
half  a  parish  without  any  body  suspecting  yon. 
The  disease  I  attended  Mrs. — ^therel  it's  absurd 
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our  beating  aboat  the  hash  any  longer-^Mra. 
Ladlow  for  was  rheumatic  ferer,  caught  from  ex- 
posnre  to  cold  and  damp.  The  attack  I  now 
find  left  behind  it,  as  it  generally  does,  a  strong 
predisposition  to  heart-disease,  which,  from  what 
I  learn  from  her,  seems  to  have  displayed  itself 
in  spasms  and  palpitations  yery  shortly  after- 
ward." 

*'From  what  you  learn  from  her?  She  was 
sensible,  then,  when  yon  saw  her?" 

**  She  was  sensible  before  I  left  her ;  ay,  and 
that's  the  denoe  of  it.  Partly  to  deaden  the  pain 
of  these  attacks,  partly,  as  she  said  herself  just 
now,  to  escape  from  thought,  she  has  had  re- 
course to  a  sedative,  morphia,  which  she  has 
taken  in  large  quantities.  I  smelt  it  the  instant 
I  entered  her  room,  and  found  the  bottle  by  her 
side.  Under  this  influence  she  is  deadened  and 
comatose ;  but  when  the  reaction  comes— Poor 
creature  I  poor  creature  1"  and  the  kind-hearted 
doctor  shook  his  head  sadl^. 

**I>o  you  consider  her  m  absolute  danger?" 
asked  Bowker,  after  a  pause. 

<*My  dear  fellow,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how 
long  she  may  last ;  but — though  I  suppose  that's 
out  of  the  question  now,  eh  ? — people  will  talk, 
▼on  know,  and  Fve  heard  rumors — but  if  her 
husband  wished  to  see  her,  I  should  say  fetch 
him  at  once." 

''If  her  husband  wished  to  see  her  T*  said  old 
Bowker  to  himself,  as  he  walked  away  toward 
his  lod$^ngs — "if  her  husband  wished  to  see 
her  I  He  don't — at  least  the  real  one  don't,  I 
imagine ;  and  Geoff  mustn't;  though,  if  he  knew 
it,  nothing  would  keep  him  away.  But  that 
other — Captain  Brakespere— he  ought  to  know 
the  danger  she's  in ;  he  ought  to  have  the  chance 
of  saying  a  kind  word  to  her  before —  He  must 
be  a  damned  villain  1"  said  old  William,  stopping 
for  an  instant,  and  pondering  over  the  heads  of 
the  story;  '*but  he  dbserves  that  chance,  and 
he  shall  have  it" 

Pursuant  to  his  determination  Mr.  Bowker 
presented  himself  the  next  day  at  Long's  Hotel, 
where  he  recollected  Mr.  Blackett  had  informed 
him  that  Captain  Brakespere  was  stopping.  The 
porter,  immediately  divining  from  Mr.  Bowker's 
outward  appearance  that  he  meditated  a  raid 
upon  coats,  hats,  or  any  thing  that  might  be  ly- 
ing about  the  coffee-room,  barricaded  the  en- 
trance with  his  waistcoat,  and  parleyed  with  the 
visitor  in  the  hall.  Inquiring  for  Captain  Brake- 
spere, Mr.  Bowker  was  corrected  by  the  porter, 
who  opined  "he  meant  Lord  Catrnm.'*  The 
correction  allowed  and  the  inquiry  repeated,  the 
poster  replied  that  his  "lordship  had  lefl^"  and 
referred  the  inquirer  to  St.  Barnabas  Square. 

To  St.  Barnabas  Square  Mr.  Bowker  adjourned, 
but  there  learned  that  Lord  Caterham  had  left 
town  with  Mr.  Barford,  and  would  not  be  back 
for  some  days. 

And  meanwhile  the  time  was  wearing  by,  and 
BCargaret's  hold  on  life  was  loosening  day  by  day. 
Would  it  fail  altogether  before  she  saw  the  man 
who  had  deceived  her  so  cruelly?  would  it  fail 
altogether  before  she  saw  the  man  whom  she 
had  so  cruelly  deceiyed? 


CHAPTER  Vin. 

m    THB    DEEP   SHADOW. 


In  the  presence  of  the  double  sorrow  which 
had  fallen  upon  her  Annie  Maurice's  girlhood 
died  out.  Arthur  was  gone,  and  Geoffrey  in  so 
suffering  a  condition  of  body  and  mind  that  it 
would  have  been  easier  to  the  tender-hearted 
girl  to  know  that  he  was  at  rest,  even  though  she 
had  to  face  all  the  loneliness  which  would  then 
have  been  her  lot.  Her  position  was  very  trying 
in  all  its  aspects  at  this  time ;  for  there  was  lit- 
tle sympathy  with  her  new  sorrow  at  the  great 
house  which  she  still  called  home,  and  where  she 
was  regarded  as  decidedly  "  odd."  Lady  Beau- 
port  considered  that  Caterham  had  infected  her 
with  some  of  his  strange  notions,  and  that  her 
fancy  for  associating  with  "queer"  people,  re- 
moved from  her  own  sphere  not  more  by  her 
heiress-ship  than  by  her  residence  in  an  earl's 
house  and  her  recognition  as  a  member  of  a  no- 
ble family,  was  chargeable  to  the  eccentric  notions 
of  her  son.  Annie  came  and  went  as  she  pleased, 
free  from  comment,  though  not  from  observa- 
tion: but  she  was  of  a  sensitive  nature;  she 
could  not  assert  herself,  and  she  suffered  from 
the  consciousness  that  her  grief,  her  anxiety,  and 
her  constant  visits  to  Lowbar  were  regarded  with 
mingled  censure  and  contempt.  Her  preoccu- 
pation of  mind  prevented  her  noticing  many 
things  which  otherwise  could  not  have  escaped 
her  attention  ;  but  when  Geoffrey's  illness  ceased 
to  be  actively  dangerous,  and  the  bulletin  brought 
her  each  morning  from  Til  by  the  hands  of  the 
fiiithiful  Charley  contained  more  tranqnilizing 
but  still  sad  accounts  of  the  patient,  she  began 
to  observe  an  air  of  mystery  and  preparation  in 
the  household.  The  few  hours  which  she  forced 
herself  to  pass  daily  in  the  society  of  Lady  Beau- 
port  had  been  very  irksome  to  her  since  Arthur 
died,  and  she  had  been  glad  when  they  were 
curtailed  by  Lady  Beauport's  frequent  plea  of 
"business"  in  the  evenings,  and  her  leaving  the 
drawing-room  for  her  own  apartments.  Every 
afternoon  she  went  to  Elm  Lodge,  and  her  pres- 
ence was  eagerly  hailed  by  Mrs.  Ludlow  and  Til. 
She  had  seen  Geoffrey  frequently  during  the 
height  of  the  fever ;  but  since  the  letter  she  had 
kept  in  such  faithful  custody  had  reached  his 
hands  she  had  not  seen  him.  Though  far  from 
even  the  vaguest  conjecture  of  the  nature  of 
its  contents,  she  had  dreaded  the  effect  of  re- 
ceiving a  communication  from  his  dead  friend 
on  Greoffrey  Ludlow,  and  had  been  much  relieved 
when  his  mother  told  her  on  the  following  day 
that  he  was  very  calm  and  quiet,  but  did  not 
wish  to  see  any  one  for  a  few  days.  Bowker 
and  he  had  fully  felt  the  embarrassment  of  the 
position  in  which  Lord  Caterham's  revelation 
had  placed  Geoffrey  with  regard  to  Annie  Mau- 
rice, and  the  difficulties  which  the  complications 
produced  by  Margaret's  identity  with  Lionel 
Brakespere's  wife  added  to  Ludlow's  fulfillment 
of  Caterham's  trust.  They  had  agreed— or  rather 
Bowker  had  sugsested,  and  Geofirey  had  acqui- 
esced, with  the  languid  assent  of  a  mind  too 
much  enfeebled  by  illness  and  sorrow  to  be  ca- 
pable of  facing  any  difficulty  but  the  inevitable, 
immediate,  and  pressing — ^that  Annie  need  know 
nothing  for  the  present. 

"  She  could  hardly  come  here  from  the  Bean- 
ports^  Greoff,"  Bowker  had  said;  'Mt's  all  non- 
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sense,  of  course,  to  men  like  you  and  me,  who 
look  at  the  real,  and  know  how  its  bitterness 
takes  all  the  meaning  out  of  the  rnbbish  they 
call  rules  of  society ;  but  the  strongest  woman  is 
no  freer  than  GulliTer  in  his  fetters  of  pack- 
thread in  the  conventional  world  she  lives  in. 
We  need  not  fret  her  sooner  than  it  must  be 
(lone,  and  you  had  better  not  see  her  for  the 
present." 

So  Annie  came  and  went  for  two  or  three  days, 
and  did  not  see  Geoffrey.  Mrs.  Ludlow,  having 
recovered  from  the  sudden  shock  of  her  son's  ill- 
ness and  the  protracted  terror  of  his  danger,  bad 
leisure  to  feel  a  little  affronted  at  his  desire  for 
seclusion,  and  to  wonder  audibly  why  sha  should 
be  supposed  to  do  him  more  harm  than  Mr. 
Bowker. 

*<  A  big,  blundering  fellow  like  that.  Til,**  she 
said ;  **  and  I  do  assure  you,  Miss  Maurice,  he 
quite  forgot  the  time  for  the  draught  when  he 
was  shut  up  there  with  him  the  other  day — and 
talk  of  he's  doing  Geoffrey  no  harm !  All  I  can 
say  is,  if  Geofirey  had  not  been  crying  when  I 
went  into  his  room,  and  wasn't  trembling  all 
over  in  his  bed,  I  never  was  so  mistaken  before.** 

Then  Til  and  Annie  looked  blankly  at  each 
other,  in  mute  wonder  at  this  incomprehensible 
sorrow — for  the  women  knew  nothing  but  that 
Margaret  had  fled  with  a  former  lover — so  much 
had  been  necessarily  told  them,  under  Bowker's 
instructions,  by  Charley  Potts ;  and  Annie,  after 
a  little,  went  sorrowfulbr  aw^. 

That  day  at  dinner  Lord  Beauport  was  more 
than  usually  kind  in  his  manner  to  her;  and 
Annie  considered  it  due  to  him,  and  a  fitting 
return  for  some  inquiries  he  had  made  for ''  her 
friend,**  which  had  more  of  warmth  and  less  of 
condescension  than  usual  in  their  tone,  to  rouse 
herself  into  greater  cheerfulness  than  she  had 
yet  been  able  to  assume.  Lady  Beauport  rose 
sooner  than  usual ;  and  the  two  ladies  had  hard- 
ly seated  themselves  in  the  dreary  drawing-room 
when  the  Earl  joined  them.  There  was  an  air 
of  preparation  in  Lord  Beanport's  manner,  and 
Annie  felt  that  something  had  happened. 

The  thing  which  had  happened  was  this :  Lady 
Beaupoi*t  had  not  miscalculated  her  experienced 
power  of  managing  her  husband.  She  had  skill- 
fully availed  herself  of  an  admission  made  by  him 
that  Lionel's  absence  at  so  great  a  distance  just 
then  was  an  unfortunate  complication ;  that  the 
necessary  communications  were  rendered  difficult 
and  tedious ;  and  that  he  wished  his  "  rustica- 
tion** had  been  nearer  home.  The  Countess 
caught  at  the  word  "rustication  :**  then  not  ex- 
pulsion, not  banishment,  was  in  her  husband's 
mind.  Here  was  a  commutation  of  her  darling^s 
sentence ;  a  free  pardon  would  follow,  if  she  only 
set  about  procuring  it  in  the  right  way.  So  she 
resorted  to  several  little  expedients  by  which  the 
inconrenience  of  the  heir's  absence  was  made 
more  and  more  apparent.  Having  once  men- 
tioned his  name,  Lord  Beauport  continued  to  do 
60— perhaps  he  was  in  his  secret  heart  as  much 
relieved  by  the  breaking  of  the  ban  as  the  mo- 
ther herself— and  at  length,  on  the  same  day 
which  witnessed  William  Bowker's  visit  to  Li- 
onel Brakespere*s  deserted  wife,  Lady  Beauport 
acknowledged  to  her  husband  that  their  son  was 
then  in  London,  and  that  she  had  seen  him. 
The  Earl  received  her  commnnication  in  frown- 
ing silence ;  but  she  affected  not  to  observe  his 


manner,  and  expatiated,  with  volubility  very  no* 
usual  to  her,  upon  the  fortunate  concurrence  of 
circumstances  which  had  brought  Lionel  to  En- 
gland just  as  his  improved  position  made  it  more 
than  ever  probable  he  would  be  perfecdy  well 
received. 

*'  That  dear  Mr.  Barford,**  she  said— and  her 
face  never  changed  at  the  name  of  the  man  in 
whose  arms  her  son  had  died  so  short  a  time  be- 
fore— "assures  me  that  every  one  is  delighted 
to  see  him.  And  really,  George,  he  mustn*t  stay 
at  Long's,  you  know— it  looks  so  bad— for  every 
one  knows  he's  in  town ;  and  if  we  don't  receive 
him  properly  that  will  be  just  the  way  to  rake  up 
old  stories.  I'm  sure  they're  old  enough  to  be 
forgotten;  and  many  a  young  man  has  done 
worse  than  Lionel,  and — ** 

"  Stop,  Gertrude,"  said  Lord  Beauport,  stern- 
ly; "stick  to  the  truth,  if  yon  please.  I  hope 
very  few  young  men  in  our  son's  position  have 
disgraced  it  and  themselves  as  he  has  done. 
The  truth  is,  that  we  have  to  make  the  best  of  a 
misfortune.  He  has  returned ;  and  by  so  doing 
has  added  to  the  rest  a  fresh  rascality  by  break- 
ing his  pledged  word.  Circumstances  oblige  me 
to  acquiesce — luck  is  on  his  side — his  brother's 
death—*'  Lord  Beauport  paused  for  a  moment, 
and  an  expression,  hitherto  unfamiliar,  but  which 
his  wife  frequently  saw  in  the  future,  flitted  over 
his  face — "his  brother's  death  leaves  me  no 
choice.  Let  us  say  as  little  as  possible  on  this 
subject.  He  had  better  come  here,  for  every 
reason.  For  appearances*  sake  it  is  well ;  and 
he  will  probably  be  under  some  restraint  in  this 
house.  '*  Here  the  Eari  turned  to  leave  the  room, 
and  said  slowly  as  he  walked  toward  the  door, 
*'  Something  tells  me,  Gertrude,  that  in  Arthur's 
death,  which  we  dreaded  too  little  and  mourn  too 
lightly,  we  have  seen  only  the  beginning  of  evils." 
Lady  Beauport  sat  very  still  and  fdt  very  cold 
after  he  left  her.  Conscience  smote  her  dumUr 
^n  days  to  come  it  wout^  find  a  voice  in  which 
to  speak — and  fear  fell  upon  her.  '* I  will  never 
say  any  thing  to  him  about  Annie  Maurice,**  she 
said  to  herself,  as  the  first  effect  of  her  hu8band*s 
words  began  to  pass  away ;  "  I  do  believe  ho 
would  be  as  hard  on  Lionel  as  poor  Arthur  him- 
self, and  warn  the  girl  against  him.'* 

How  relieved  she  felt  as  she  dispatched  a  note 
to  Lionel  Brakespere,  telling  him  she  had  ful- 
filled her  task,  and  inviting  him  to  return  to  his 
father's  house  when  he  pleased ! 

Assuredly  the  star  of  the  new  heir  was  in  the 
ascendant ;  his  brother  was  dead,  his  place  re- 
stored to  him,  and  society  ready  to  condone  all 
his  *'  follies'^ — whioh  is  the  fashionable  synonym 
for  the  crimes  of  the  rich  and  the  great.  If  Li- 
onel Brakespere  could  have  seen  "that  cursed 
woman'*— as  in  his  brutal  anger  he  called  his 
wife  a  hundred  times  over,  as  he  fretted  and 
fumed  over  the  remembrance  of  their  interview 
William  Bowker  saw  her  that  day — ^he 
would  have  esteemed  himself  a  luckier  fellow 
still  than  he  did  when  he  lighted  his  cigar  with 
his  mother's  note,  and  thought  how  soon  he  would 
change  that  "infernal  dull  old  hole"  from  what 
it  was  in  Caterham*s  time,  and  how  he  would 
have  every  thing  his  own  wav  now. 

Such,  as  far  as  his  knowledge  of  them  extend- 
ed, and  without  any  comment  or  expression  of 
opinion  of  his  own,  were  the  circumstances  which 
Lord  Beauport  narrated  to  Ai;}nie.    Sbe  re- 
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ceived  his  information  with  an  indescribable 
pang,  compounded  of  a  thousand  loving  remem- 
brances of  Arthur  and  a  keen  resascitation  by 
her  memory  of  the  scene  of  Lionel's  disgrace,  to 
which  she  and  her  lost  friend  had  been  witnesses. 
She  could  hardly  believe,  hardly  understand  it 
all ;  and  the  clearest  thought  which  arose  above 
the  surging,  troubled  sea  within  her  breast  was, 
that  the  place  which  knew  Arthur  no  more  would 
be  doubly  empty  and  desolate  when  Lionel  should 
fill  it. 

The  tone  in  which  Lord  Beauport  had  spoken 
was  grave  and  sad,  and  he  had  confined  himself 
to  the  barest  announcement.  Annie  had  listened 
in  respectful  silence;  but  though  she  had  not 
looked  directly  at  her,  she  was  conscious  of  Ladj 
Bennport's  reproachful  glances,  addressed  to  her 
husband,  as  he  concluded  by  saying,  coldly: 

"  You  were  present,  Annie,  by  my  desire,  when 
I  declared  that  that  which  is  now  about  to  hap- 
pen should  never  be,  and  I  have  thought  it  nec- 
essary to  explain  to  you  a  course  of  conduct  on 
my  part  which,  without  explanation,  would  have 
appeared  very  weak  and  inconsistent.  As  a 
member  of  my  family  yon  are  entitled  to  such  an 
explanation ;  and  indeed,  as  an  inmate  of  this 
house,  you  are  entitled  to  an  apology.*' 

"  Thank  you,  my  lord,"  said  Annie,  in  a  voice 
which,  though  lower  than  usual,  was  very  firm. 

This  was  more  than  Lady  Beanport*s  pride 
could  bear.     She  began,  fiercely  enough, 

**  Really,  Lord  Beauport,  I  can  not  see — *' 

But  at  that  moment  a  servant  opened  the  door, 
and  announced 

"  Lord  Caterham." 

The  group  by  the  fireside  stood  motionless  for 
a  moment,  as  Lionel,  dressed  in  deep  mourning, 
advanced  toward  them  with  well-bred  ease  and 
perfect  unconcern.  Then  Lady  Beauport  threw 
herself  into  his  arms;  and  Annie,  hardly  noticing 
that  Lord  Beauport  had  by  an  almost  involun- 
tary movement  stretched  out  his  hand  to  the 
handsome  prodigal,  glided  past  the  three,  hur- 
ried to  her  own  room,  and,  having  locked  the 
door,  sank  down  on  her  knees  beside  her  bed  in 
an  agony  of  grief. 

Three  days  elapsed,  during  which  events 
marched  with  a  steady  pac^  at  Kim  Lodge  and 
at  the  lodging  where  the  woman  who  had  brought 
such  wreck  and  ruin  within  that  tranquil-looking 
abode  was  lying  contending  with  death  and  dis- 
ease, dying  the  death  of  despair  and  exhaustion. 
When  Bowker  returned  from  his  unsuccessful 
quest  for  Lionel  Brakespere  he  found  that  she 
had  passed  into  another  phase  of  her  malady — 
was  quiet,  dreamy,  and  apparently  forgetful  of 
the  excitement  she  had  undergone.  She  was  ly- 
ing quite  still  on  her  bed,  her  eyes  half  closed, 
and  a  faint,  unmeaning  smile  was  on  her  lips. 

"  I've  seen  her  so  for  honre  and  hours,  Sir," 
said  the  gentle  little  landlady ;  *'  and  it's  my  be- 
lief it's  what  she  takes  as  does  it." 

So  Bowker  condnded  that  Margaret  had  found 
means  to  avail  herself  of  the  fatal  drug  from 
which  she  had  sought  relief  so  often  and  so  long, 
in  the  interval  of  depression  which  had  succeed- 
ed the  delirium  he  had  witnessed.  He  was  much 
embarrassed  now  to  know  how  to  proceed.  She 
required  better  accommodation  and  careful  nurs- 
ing, and  he  was  determined  she  should  have  both 
— but  how  that  was  to  be  managed  was  the  ques- 
tion ;  and  Bowker,  the  most  helpless  man  in  the 


world  in  such  matters,  was  powerless  to  answer 
it.  He  had  never  imagined,  as  ho  had  turned 
the  probabilities  over  and  over  in  his  mind,  that 
such  a  complication  as  severe  physical  illness 
would  arise ;  and  it  routed  all  his  plans,  besides 
engaging  all  his  most  active  sympathies.  Will- 
iam Bowker  had  an  extreme  dread,  indeed  a  pos- 
itive terror,  of  witnessing  bodily  suffering  in  wo- 
men and  children ;  and  had  his  anger  and  re- 
pulsion toward  Margaret  been  far  greater  than 
they  were,  they  would  have  yielded  to  pain  and 
pity  as  he  gazed  upon  the  rigid  lines  of  the  pale, 
weary  face,  from  which  the  beauty  was  beginning 
to  fade  and  drop  away  in  some  mysterious  man- 
ner of  vanishing,  terrible  to  see  and  feel,  but  im- 
possible to  describe.  He  made  the  best  provi- 
sional arrangements  within  his  power,  and  went 
away,  promising  Mrs.  Chapman  that  he  would 
return  on  the  following  day  to  meet  the  doctor, 
and  turned  his  steps  in  much  mental  bewilder- 
ment toward  the  abode  of  Charley  Potts,  pur- 
posing to  consult  him  in  the  emergency,  previous 
to  their  proceeding  together  to  Lowbar. 

" I  can't  help  it  now,"  he  thought ;  "  the  wo- 
men can  not  possibly  be  kept  out  of  the  business 
any  longer.  If  she  were  let  to  want  any  thing, 
and  had  not  every  care  taken  of  her,  aear  old 
Geoff  would  never  forgive  any  of  us ;  and  it  could 
not  be  hidden  from  him.  I  am  sure  she's  dying ; 
and — I'm  glad  of  it :  glad  for  her  sake,  poor 
wretched  creature  I  and  oh,  so  glad  for  his !  Ho 
will  recover  her  death — he  must;  but  I  doubt 
whether  he  would  recover  her  life.  He  would 
be  forever  hankering  after  her,  forever  remem- 
bering the  past,  and  throwing  away  the  remain- 
der of  his  life,  as  he  has  thrown  away  too  much 
of  it  already.  No,  no,  dear  old  Geoff,  this  shall 
not  be,  if  your  William  can  save  you.  I  know 
what  a  wasted  life  means;  and  you  shall  put 
yours  out  at  good  interest,  Geoff,  please  God!" 

Charley  was  at  home ;  and  he  received  Mr. 
Bowker's  communication  with  uncommon  grav- 
ity, and  immediately  bestowed  his  best  attention 
upon  considering  what  was  to  be  done.  He  was 
not  in  the  least  offended  by  discovering  that  it 
had  not  been  his  William's  intention  to  tell  him 
any  thing  about  it.  <*  Quite  right  too,"  he  ob- 
served. *'I  shduld  have  been  of  no  use  if  ev- 
ery thing  had  not  been  capsized  by  her  illness ; 
and  I  don't  like  to  know  any  thing  I'm  not  to 
tell  to  Til.  Not  that  she's  in  the  least  inquisi- 
tive, you  know — don't  make  any  mistake  about 
that — but  things  arc  in  such  an  infernally  mys- 
terious mess ;  and  then  they  only  know  enough  to 
make  them  want  to  know  more;  and  I  shouldn't 
like,  under  these  circumstances— it  would  seem 
hypocritical,  don't  you  see — and  every  thing 
must  come  out  sometime,  eh  ?" 

"Oh  yes,  I  see,"  said  Bowker,  dryly ;  "but  I 
have  to  tell  you  noWy  Charley;  for  what  the 
devil's  to  be  done?  You  can't  bring  her  here 
and  nurse  her;  and  I  can't  bring  her  to  my 
place  and  nurse  her — yet  she  must  be  taken 
somewhere  and  nursed ;  and  we  must  be  pre- 
pared with  a  satisfactory  account  of  every  thing 
we  have  done  when  Geoff  gets  well ;  and  what 
are  we  to  do  ?" 

Mr.  Potts  did  not  answer  for  a  few  moments, 
but  handed  over  the  beer  in  an  absent  manner 
to  Mr.  Bowker;  then,  starting  up  from  the  table 
on  which  he  had  been  sitting,  he  exclaimed  : 

** I  have  it,  William.    Let's  tell  the  women — 
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Til,  I  mean,  and  Miss  Maurice.  They'll  know 
all  about  it,  bless  you,"  said  Chariey,  whose  con- 
fidence in  female  resources  was  unbounded.  ' '  It's 
all  nonsense  trying  to  keep  things  dArk  when 
they've  got  to  such  a  pass  as  this.  If  Mrs.  Lud- 
low's in  the  state  you  say  she  will  not  live  long ; 
and  then  Geoff's  difficulty,  if  not  his  trouble,  will 
be  over.  Her  illness  alters  every  thing.  Come 
on,  Bowker ;  let's  get  on  to  Elm  Lodge ;  tell  Til, 
and  Miss  Maurice,  if  she's  there ;  and  let  them 
make  proper  arrangements." 

"But,  Charley,"  said  Bowker,  much  relieved, 
in  spito  of  his  misgivings,  by  the  suggestion, 
*'  you  forget  one  important  point.  Miss  Maurice 
is  Brakespere's  cousin,  ancFshe  lives  in  his  father's 
house.     It  won't  do  to  bring  her  in." 

**  Never  you  mind  that,  William,"  replied  the 
impetuous  Charley.  ''Til  can't  act  alone ;  and 
old  Mrs.  Ludlow  is  nervous,  and  would  not  know 
what  to  do,  and  must  not  be  told;  and  I  am 
sure  Miss  Maurice  doesn't  care  a  rap  about  her 
cousin — the  ruffian — why  should  she?  And  I 
know  she  would  do  any  thing  in  the  world,  no 
matter  how  painful  to  herself,  and  no  matter 
whether  he  ever  came  to  know  it  or  not,  that 
would  serve  or  please  Geoff." 

''Indeed  I"  said  Bowker,  in  a  tone  half  of  in- 
quiry, half  of  surprise,  and  looking  very  hard  at 
Charley ;  "  and  how  do  yon  know  that,  eh,  Char- 
ley?" 

"Oh,  bother r  answered  that  gentleman,  "I 
don't  know  how  I  know  it;  but  I  do  know  it; 
and  I  am  sure  the  sooner  we  act  on  my  knowl- 
edge the  better.    So  come  along." 

So  saying  Mr.  Fotts  made  his  simple  outdoor 
toilet ;  and  the  two  gentlemen  went  out,  and  took 
their  way  toward  the  resort  of  omnibuses,  eagerly 
discussing  the  matter  in  hand  as  they  went,  and 
Mr.  Bowker  finding  himself  unexpectedly  trans- 
formed from  the  active  into  the  passive  PA-rty. 

It  was  agreed  between  them  that  Geoffrey 
should  not  be  informed  of  Bowker's  presence  in 
the  house,  as  he  would  naturally  be  impatient  to 
learn  the  result  of  the  mission  with  which  he  had 
intrusted  him ;  and  that  result  it  was  their  pres- 
ent object  to  conceal. 

Fortune  favored  the  wishes  of  Bowker  and 
Charley.  Mrs.  Lndlow  was  with  her  son ;  and 
in  the  drawing-room,  which  was  resuming  some- 
what of  its  former  orderly  and  pleasant  appear- 
ance, they  found  Miss  Maurice  and  Til.  The 
two  girls  were  looking  sad  and  weary,  and  Til 
was  hardly  brightened  up  by  Charley's  entrance, 
for  he  looked  so  much  more  grave  than  usual 
that  she  guessed  at  once  he  had  heard  something 
new  and  important.  The  little  party  were  too 
vitally  interested  in  Geoffrey  and  his  fortunes, 
and  the  occasion  was  too  solemn  for  any  thing 
of  ceremony ;  and  when  Charley  Potts  had  brief- 
ly introduced  Bowker  to  Annie  Maurice,  he  took 
Til's  hand  in  his,  and  said : 

"Til,  Geoffrey's  wife  has  been  found^alone, 
and  very  ill— dying,  as  we  belies  I" 


"You  are  quite  sure,  William ?" 

"  I  am  quite  sure,  Creoffrey.  Do  yon  think  I 
would  deceive  you,  or  take  any  thing  for  granted 
myself,  without  seeing  and  hearing  what  is  so 
important  to  you  ?  She  is  well  cared  for  in  every 
respect.  Your  own  care,  when  she  needed  it 
before,  was  not  more  tender  or  more  effective. 
Be  satisfied,  dear  old  Geoff;  be  content." 


"You  saw  her— you  really  saw  her ;  and  she 
spoke  kindly  of  me?"  asked  Geoffrey  with  a  piti- 
able  eagerness  which  pained  Bowker  to  witness. 
"I  did.  Yes,  have  I  not  told  you  again  and 
again—"  Then  there  was  a  moment's  silence ; 
and  Bowker  thought,  if  she  were  not  dying,  how 
terrible  this  tenderness  toward  her  would  be,  how 
inexplicable  to  all  the  world  but  him,  how  ruin- 
ous to  Geoffrey ;  but  as  it  was,  it  did  not  mat- 
ter :  it  would  soon  be  only  the  tenderness  of  mem- 
ory,  the  pardon  of  the  grave. 

Geoffrey  was  sitting  in  an  arm-chair  by  the 
bedroom  window,  which  overlooked  tiie  prettj 
flower-garden  and  the  lawn.  He  was  very  weak 
still,  but  health  was  returning,  and  with  it  the 
power  of  acute  mental  suffering,  which  severe 
bodily  illness  mercifully  .  deadens.  This  had 
been  a  dreadfnl  day  to  him.  When  he  was  able 
to  sit  up  and  look  around  the  room,  from  which 
all  the  graceful  suggestive  traces  of  a  woman's 
presence  had  been  carefully  removed ;  when  he 
saw  the  old  home  look  upon  every  thing  before 
his  eyes  (for  whom  the  idea  of  home  was  for- 
ever desecrated  and  destroyed),  the  truth  present- 
ed itself  to  him  as  it  had  never  before  done,  in 
equal  horror  and  intensity,  since  the  day  the 
woman  he  loved  had  struck  him  a  blow  by 
her  words  which  had  nearly  proved  mortal. 
Would  it  had  been  so !  he  thought,  as  his  largo 
brown  eyes  gazed  wearily  out  upon  the  lawn  and 
the  flower-beds,  and  then  were  turned  upon  the 
familiar  objects  in  the  chamber,  and  closed  with 
a  shudder.  His  large  frame  looked  gaunt  and 
worn,  and  his  hands  rested  listlessly  npon  the 
sides  of  his  chair.  He  had  requested  them  to 
leave  him  alone  for  a  little,  that  he  might  rest 
previous  to  seeing  Bowker. 

From  the  window  at  which  Geoffrey  sat  he 
could  see  the  nurse  walking  monotonously  np 
and  down  the  gravel-walk  which  bounded  his  lit- 
tle demesne  with  the  child  in  her  arms.  Some- 
times she  stopped  to  pluck  a  flower  and  give  it  to 
the  baby,  who  would  laugh  with  delight  and 
then  throw  it  from  him.  Geoffrey  watched  the 
pair  for  a  little,  and  then  turned  his  head  weari- 
ly away  and  put  his  question  to  Bowker,  who 
was  seated  beside  him,  and  who  looked  at  him 
furtively  with  glances  of  the  deepest  concern. 

"You  shall  hear  how  she  is,  Geoff— how  cir- 
cumstanced, how  cared  for,  and  by  whom,  from 
one  who  can  tell  yon  the  story  better  than  I  can. 
Your  confidence  has  not  been  misplaced."  Geof- 
frey turned  upon  him  the  nervous,  anxious  gaze 
which  is  so  touching  to  see  in  the  eyes  of  one 
who  has  lately  neared  the  grave,  and  still  seems 
to  hover  about  its  brink.  William  Bowker  pro- 
ceeded :  "  You  have  not  asked  for  Miss  Maurice 
lately.  I  dare  say  you  felt  too  much  oppressed 
by  the  information  in  Lord  Caterham's  letter, 
too  uncertain  of  the  future,  too  completely  una- 
ble to  make  up  your  mind  what  was  to  be  done 
abont  her,  to  care  or  wish  to  see  her.  She  has 
been  here  as  usual,  making  herself  as  useful  as 
possible,  and  helping  your  mother  and  sister  in 
every  conceivable  way.  But  she  has  done  more 
for  yon  than  that,  Geoff;  and  if  you  are  able  to 
see  her  now  I  think  yon  had  better  hear  it  all 
from  herself." 

With  these  words  Bowker  hurried  out  of  the 
room ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  Annie  Maurice, 
pale,  quiet,  and  self-possessed,  came  in,  and  took 
her  seat  beside  Geoffrey.  r^  t 
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What  had  she  come  to  tell  him  ?  What  had 
she  been  doing  for  the  help  and  senrice  of  her 
early  friend — she,  this  joang  girl  so  unskilled  in 
the  world's  ways,  so  lonely,  so  dependent  hither- 
to— who  now  looked  so  womanly  and  sedate — 
in  whose  brown  eyes  he  saw  such  serioos  thought, 
such  infinite  sweetness  and  pity — whose  deep- 
moaming  dress  clothed  her  slender  figure  with 
a  sombre  dignity  new  to  it,  and  on  whom  a 
nameless  change  had  passed,  which  Geoffrey  had 
eyes  to  see  now,  and  recognized  even  in  that 
moment  of  painful  emotion  with  wonder. 

Calmly,  carefully  subduing  every  trace  of  em- 
barrassment for  his  sake,  and  in  a  business-like 
tone  which  precluded  the  necessity  for  any  pre- 
liminary explanation,  Annie  told  Geoffrey  Lud- 
low that  she  had  been  made  aware  of  the  circum- 
stances which  had  preceded  and  caused  his  ill- 
ness. She  touched  lightly  upon  her  sorrow  and 
her  sympathy,  but  passed  on  to  the  subject  of 
Caterham's  letter.  Geoffrey  listened  to  her  in 
silence,  his  head  turned  away  and  his  eyes  cot- 
cred  with  his  hand.    Annie  went  on : 

**  I  little  thought,  Geoffrey,  when  I  was  so 
glad  to  find  that  you  were  well  enough  to  read 
Arthur's  letter,  and  when  I  only  thought  of  ful- 
filling so  urgent  a  request  as  soon  as  I  could,  and 
perhaps  diverting  your  mind  into  thoughts  of 
our  dear  dead  friend,  that  I  was  td  be  the  means 
of  making  all  this  misery  plain  and  intelligible. 
But  it  was  so,  Geoffrey ;  and  I  now  see  that  it 
was  well.  Why  Arthur  should  have  selected 
yon  to  take  up  the  search  after  his  death  I  can 
not  tell — ^I  suppose  ho  knew  instinctively  your 
fidelity  and  true-heartedness ;  but  the  accident 
was  very  fortunate,  for  it  identified  your  inter- 
ests and  mine,  it  made  the  fulfillment  of.  his 
trust  a  sacred  duty  to  me,  and  enabled  mo  to  do 
with  propriety  what  no  one  else  could  have  done, 
and  what  she— what  Margaret — would  not  have 
accepted  from  another." 

Geoffrey  started,  let  his  hand  fall  from  his 
face,  and  caught  hers.  '*Is  it  you,  then,  An^ 
nie?" 

«*Ye8,  yes,"  she  said,  "it  is  I,  Geoffrey;  do 
.  not  agitate  yourself,  but  listen  to  me.  When 
Mr.  Bowkor  found  Margaret,  asyou  know  he  did, 
she  was  very  ill,  and— she  had  no  protector  and 
no  money.  What  could  he  do?  He  did  the 
best  thing ;  ho  told  me,  to  whom  Arthur's  wishes 
were  sacred,  who  would  have  done  the  same  had 
you  never  existed — ^you  know  I  am  rich  and 
iree ;  and  I  made  all  the  needful  arrangements 
for  her  at  once.  When  all  was  ready  for  her 
reception — it  is  a  pretty  house  at  Sydenham, 
Geoffrey,  and  she  is  as  well  cared  for  as  any  one 
can  be — I  went  to  her,  and  told  her  I  was  come 
to  take  her  home.** 

"Andshc— Margaret— did  she  consent?  Did 
she  think  it  was  I  who—'* 

'<  Who  sent  me  ?"  interrupted  Annie.  *  *  No 
— she  would  not  have  consented ;  for  her  feeling 
is  that  she  has  so  wronged  you  that  she  must 
owe  nothing  to  you  any  more.  In  this  I  know 
she  is  quite  wrong ;  for  to  know  that  she  was  in 
any  want  or  suffering  would  be  still  worse  grief 
to  you— but  that  can  never  be — and  I  did  not 
need  to  contradict  her.  I  told  her  I  came  to  her 
in  a  double  character ;  that  of  her  own  friend — 
though  she  had  not  had  much  friendship  for  me, 
Geoffrey ;  but  that  is  beside  the  question — and 
— and—"  here  she  hesitated  for  a  moment,  but 


then  took  courage  and  went  on — '*  that  of  her 
husband's  cousin."  Geoffrey  ground  his  teeth, 
but  said  never  a  word.  She  continued,  with 
deepening  light  in  her  eyes  and  growing  tender- 
ness in  her  voice :  "  I  told  her  how  Arthur,  whom 
I  loved,  had  sought  for  her ;  how  a  strange  fa- 
tality had  brought  them  in  contact,  neither  know- 
ing how  near  an  interest  each  had  in  the  other. 
She  knew  it  the  day  she  fainted  in  his  room,  but 
he  died  without  knowing  it,  and  so  dying  left 
her,  as  I  told  her  I  felt  she  was,  a  legacy  to  mo. 
She  softened  then,  Geoffrey,  and  she  came  with 
me.** 

Here  Annie  paused,  as  if  expecting  he  would 
speak,  but  he  did  not  She  glanced  at  him,  but 
his  face  was  set  and  rigid,  and  his  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  the  walk,  where  the  nurse  and  child 
still  were. 

**  She  is  very  ill,  Geoffrey,'*  Annie  went  on ; 
'*  very  weak  and  worn,  and  weary  of  life.  I  am 
constantly  with  her,  but  sometimes  she  is  unable 
or  unwilling  to  speak  to  me.  ^he  is  gloomy  and 
reserved,  and  suffers  as  much  m  mind  as  in  body, 
I  am  sure.*' 

Geoffrey  said,  slowly,  **  Does  she  ever  speak  to 
you  of  me  ?" 

Annie  replied,  <*Not  often.  When  she  does 
it  is  always  with  the  greatest  sorrow  for  your 
sorrow,  and  the  deepest  sense  of  the  injury  she 
has  done  you.  I  am  going  to  her  to-day,  Geof- 
frey, and  I  should  like  to  take  to  her  an  assur- 
ance of  your  forgiveness.  May  I  tell  Margaret 
that  you  fordve  her?" 

He  turnea  hastily,  and  said,  with  a  great  gasp, 
<*0b,  Annie,  tell  her  that  I  love  her!" 

'<  I  will  tell  her  that,"  the  girl  said,  gently  and 
sadly,  and  an  expression  of  pain  crossed  her  face. 
She  thought  of  the  love  that  had  been  wasted, 
and  the  life  that  had  been  blighted. 

"What  is  she  going  to  do?"  asked  Geoffrey; 
"  how  is  it  to  be  in  the  future  ?'*  This  was  a 
difficult  question  for  Annie  to  answer :  she  knew 
well  what  lay  in  the  future ;  but  she  dreaded  to 
tell  Geoffrey,  even  while  she  felt  that  the  wisest, 
the  easiest,  the  best,  and  the  most  merciful  solu- 
tion of  the  terrible  dilemma  in  which  a  woman's 
ungovemed  passion  had  placed  so  many  innocent 
persons  was  surely  and  not  slowly  approaching. 
•*I  don't  know,  Geoffrey," she  said ;  **I  can 
not  tell  you.  Nothing  can  be  decided  upon  un- 
til she  is  better,  and  you  are  well  enough  to  ad- 
vise and  direct  us.  Try  and  rest  satisfied  for 
the  present.  She  is  safe,  no  hann  can  come  to 
her ;  and  I  am  able  and  willing  to  befriend  her 
now  as  vou  did  before.  Take  comfort,  Geoffrey ; 
it  is  all  dreadful ;  but  if  we  had  not  found  her 
how  much  worse  it  would  have  been !" 

At  this  moment  the  nurse  carried  her  charge 
out  of  their  sight,  as  she  came  toward  the  house, 
and  Annie,  thinldng  of  the  more  than  mother- 
less child,  wondered  at  the  no-meaning  of  her 
own  words,  and  how  any  thing  could  have  been 
worse  than  what  had  occurred. 

She  and  Geoffrey  had  spoken  very  calmly  to 
each  other,  and  there  had  been  no  demonstration 
of  gratitude  to  her  on  his  part;  but  it  would  be 
impossible  to  tell  the  thankfulness  which  filled 
his  heart  It  was  a  feeling  of  respite  which  pos- 
sessed him.  The  dreadful  misfortune  which  had 
fallen  upon  him  was  as  real  and  as  great  as  ever ; 
but  he  could  rest  from  the  thought  of  it,  from  its 
constant  torture,  now  that  he  knew  that  she  was 
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safe  from  actual  physical  harm ;  now  that  no 
awful  vision  of  a  repetition  of  the  destitution  and 
misery  frdm  which  he  had  once  rescued  her  could 
come  to  appall  him.  Like  a  man  who,  knowing 
that  the  morrow  will  bring  him  a  laborious  task 
to  do,  straining  his  powers  to  the  utmost,  inex- 
orable and  inevitable  in  its  claims,  covets  the 
deep  rest  of  the  hours  which  intervene  between 
the  present  and  the  hour  which  must  summon 
him  to  his  toil,  Geoffrey,  in  the  lassitude  of  recent 
illness,  in  the  weakness  of  early  convalescence, 
rested  from  the  contemplation  of  his  misery.  He 
had  taken  Annie's  communication  very  quietly ; 
he  had  a  sort  of  feeling  that  it  ought  to  surprise 
him  very  much,  that  the  circumstances  were 
extraordinary,  that  the  chain  of  events  was  a 
strangely-wrought  one — ^but  he  felt  little  surprise; 
it  was  lurking  somewhere  in  his  mind,  he  would 
feel  it  all  by-and-by,  no  doubt ;  but  nothing  be- 
yond relief  was  very  evident  to  him  in  his  pres- 
ent state.  He  wondered,  indeed,  how  it  was 
with  Annie  herself^  how  the  brave,  devoted,  and 
unselfish  girl  had  been  able,  trammeled  as  she 
was  by  the  rules  and  restrictions  of  a  great  house, 
to  carry  out  her  benevolent  designs,  and  dispose 
of  her  own  time  after  her  own  fashion.  There 
was  another  part  of  the  subject  which  Geoffrey 
did  not  approach  even  in  his  thoughts.  Bowker 
had  not  told  him  of  Margaret's  entreaties  that 
she  might  see  Lionel  Brakespere;  he  had  not 
told  him  that  the  young  man  had  returned  to 
his  father*s  house ;  and  he  made  no  reference  to 
him  in  his  consideration  of  Annie's  position.  He 
had  no  notion  that  the  circumstances  in  which 
Lord  Caterham  had  entreated  his  protection  for 
Annie  had  already  arisen. 

<'How  is  it  that  yon  can  do  all  this  unques- 
tioned, Annie  ?'*  he  asked ;  "  how  can  yon  be  so 
much  away  fi-om  home  ?'* 

She  answered  him  with  some  embarrassment. 
''It  was  difficult — a  little — but  I  knew  I  was 
right,  and  I  did  not  suffer  interference.  When 
you. are  quite  well,  Geoffrey,  I  want  your  advice 
for  myself.  I  have  none  else,  you  know,  since 
Arthur  died." 

'*He  knew  that,  Annie ;  and  the  purport  of 
the  letter  which  told  me  such  a  terrible  story 
was  to  ask  me  in  all  things  to  protect  and  guide 
you.  He  little  knew  that  he  had  the  most  effect- 
ual safeguard  in  his  own  hands ;  for,  Annie,  the 
danger  he  most  dreaded  for  you  was  association 
with  his  brother.** 

"That  can  never  be,**  she  said,  vehemently. 
"No  matter  what  your  future  course  of  action 
may  be,  Greoffrey,  wnether  you  expose  him  or  not 
— in  which,  of  course,  you  will  consider  Marga- 
ret only — I  will  never  live  under  the  same  roof 
with  him.  I  must  find  another  home,  Geoffrey, 
let  what  will  come  of  it,  and  let  them  say  what 
they  will.'* 

"Caterham  would  have  been  much  easier  in 
his  mind,  Annie,*'  said  Geoffrey,  with  a  sad  smile, 
"  if  he  had  known  how  baseless  were  his  fears 
that  his  brother  would  one  day  win  your  heart." 

"There  never  could  have  been  any  danger  of 
that,  Geoffrey,'* said  Annie,  with  a  crimson  blush, 
which  had  not  subsided  when  she  took  her  leave 
of  him. 


,   CHAPTER  rx. 


CLOSING  IN. 

The  porter  at  Lord  Beauport's  mansion  in  St. 
Barnabas  Square  became  so  familiarized  with 
Mr.  Bowker's  frequent  visits  as  at  length  to  ex- 
press no  surprise  at  the  sight  of  the  "  hold  cove," 
who  daily  arrived  to  inquire  whether  any  tidings 
of  Lord  Caterham  had  been  received.  Although 
the  porter's  experience  of  life  had  been  confined 
to  London,  his  knowledge  of  the  ways  of  men 
was  great;  and  he  was  perfectly  certain  that 
this  pertinacious  inquirer  was  no  dun,  no  trades- 
man with  an  overdue  account,  no  begging-letter 
writer  or  impostor  of  any  kind.  What  he  was 
the  porter  could  not  tell ;  mentioned,  in  casual 
chat  with  the  footman  waiting  for  the  carriage 
to  come  round,  that  he  could  not  "put  a  name" 
to  him,  but  thought  from  his  "  rum  get-up"  that 
he  was  either  in  the  picture-selling  or  the  mon- 
ey-lending line. 

Undeterred  by,  because  ignorant  of,  the  curi- 
osity which  his  presence  excited — and  indeed  it 
may  be  assumed  that,  had  he  been  aware  of  it, 
his  actions  would  have  been  very  little  influenced 
thereby — old  William  Bowker  attended  regular- 
ly  every  day  at  the  St.  Barnabas  Square  man- 
sion, and  having  asked  his  question  and  received 
his  answer,  adjourned  to  the  nearest  tavern  for 
his  lunch  of  bread-and-cheese  and  beer,  and  then, 
puffing  a  big  meerschaum  pipe,  scaled  the  om- 
nibus which  conveyed  him  to  London  Bridge, 
whence  he  took  the  train  for  the  little  house  at 
Sydenham.  They  were  always  glad  to  see  him 
there,  even  though  he  brought  no  news ;  and  old 
Mrs.  Ludlow  especially^  found  the  greatest  com- 
fort in  pouring  into  his  open  ears  the  details  of 
the  latest  experience  of  her  "cross."  W*iIIiam 
Bowker  to  such  recitals  was  a  splended  li5tcner ; 
that  is  to  say,  he  could  nod  his  head  and  throw 
in  an  "  Indeed !"  or  a  "  Really !"  exactly  at  the 
proper  moment,  while  all  the  time  his  thoughts 
were  far  away,  occupied  with  some  important 
matter.  He  saw  Til  occasionally,  and  sometimes 
had  fiying  snatches  of  talk  with  Annie  Maurice 
in  the  intervals  of  her  attendance  on  the  inva- 
lid .  Bowker  did  not  meet  Charley  Potts  very  fre- 
quently, although  that  gentleman  was  a  regular 
visitor  at  Sydenham  whenever  Mrs.  Ludlow  and 
Til  wei-e  there ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  evening 
that  Mr.  Potts  came,  for  he  was  diligently  work- 
ing away  at  his  commissions  and  growing  into 
great  favor  with  Mr.  Caniche;  and  besides  be 
had  no  particular  interest  in  Miss  Maurice ;  and 
so  long  as  he  arrived  in  time  to  escort  Miss  Til 
and  her  mother  back  to  London  Bridge  and  to 
put  them  into  the  Lowbar  omnibus,  he  was  con- 
tent, and  was  especially  grateful  for  the  refresh- 
ing sleep  which  always  came  upon  old  Mrs.  Lud- 
low in  the  train. 

At  length,  when  many  weary  days  had  worn 
themselves  away,  and  Geoffrey  was  beginning  to 
feel  his  old  strength  returning  to  him,  and  with 
it  the  aching  void  which  he  had  experienced  on 
regaining  consciousness  daily  increasing  in  in- 
tensity, and  when  Margaret's  hold  on  life  had 
grown  veiy  weak  indeed,  old  William  Bowker, 
making  his  diiily  inquiry  of  Lord  Beauport's  por- 
ter, was  informed  that  Lord  Caterham  had  re- 
turned the  previous  afternoon,  and  was  at  tliat 
moment  at  breakfast.  Then,  with  great  delib- 
eration, Mr.  Bowker  unbuttoned  his  coat  and 
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from  an  inner  breast-pocket  produced  an  old 
leather  pocket-book,  from  which,  among  bits  of 
sketches  and  old  envelopes,  be  took  a  card,  and 
penciling  his  name  thereon,  requested  the  poiv 
ter  to  give  it  to  Lord  Caterham. 

The  porter  looked  at  the  card,  and  then  said, 
jocosely,  "  You  ain*t  wrote  your  business  on  it, 
then  ?  *Sp08e  you  couldn't  do  that,  eh  ?  Well, 
you  are  a  plucked  *un,  you  are,  and  I  like  you 
for  it,  never  givin*  in  and  comin'  so  reg'lar ;  and 
I'll  let  him  have  your  card  just  for  that  reason." 
He  disappeared  as  he  said  these  words,  but  came 
back  speedily,  remarking,  *' He'll  see  you,  he 
says,  though  he  don't  know  the  name.  Do  you 
know  the  way  ?  Same  rooms  which  his  brother 
used  to  have  —  straight  afore  you.  Here,  111 
show  you.'* 

The  friendly  porter,  preceding  Mr.  Bowker 
down  the  passage,  opened  the  door  of  what  bad 
been  poor  Arthur's  sitting-room,  and  ushered  in 
the  visitor.  The  book-cases,  the  desk,  the  pic- 
tures and  nick-nacks,  were  all  as  they  had  been 
in  the  old  days ;  but  there  was  a  table  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  at  which  was  seated  the  new 
Lord  Caterham  finishing  his  late  breakfast.  Bow- 
ker had  never  seen  the  Lionel  Brakespere  of  for- 
mer days ;  if  he  had,  he  would  have  noticed  the 
change  in  the  man  before  him — the  boldness  of 
bearing,  the  calm,  unflinching  regard,  the  stead- 
iness  of  voice,  the  assurance  of  manner — all  of 
which,  though  characteristic  of  Lionel  Brake- 
spere in  his  earliest  days,  had  deserted  him,  only 
to  reappear  with  his  title. 

"You  wished  to  see  me,  Mr. .    I  don't 

know  your  name,"  said  Lionel,  stiffly  returning 
the  stiff  bow  which  Bowker  gave  him  on  entering. 

"  You  have  my  card,  my  lord,"  said  old  Bow- 
ker, quietly. 

**  Ah,  yes,  by-the-way,  I  have  your  card, "said 
Lionel,  taking  it  up.  *'Mr.  Bowker  —  Mr. — 
Bowker !  Now  that  does  not  convey  to  me  any 
idea  whatever!*^ 

"I  dare  say  not.  You  never  heard  it  before 
— you  never  saw  me  before ;.  uid  you  would  not 
see  me  now  if  I  did  not  come  on  business  of  the 
greatest  importance." 

* '  Business  of  the  greatest  importance  I  Dear 
me,  that's  what  they  all  come  on.  Of  the  great- 
est importance  to  yourself,  of  course  ?" 

*  *  Of  the  greatest  importance  to  you.  Except 
in  a  ^ry  minor  degree  I've  nothing  to  do  in 
the  matter." 

*'  Of  the  greatest  importance  to  me !  Oh,  of 
course — else  it  would  not  have  been  worth  while 
your  coming,  would  it?  Now,  as  my  time  is 
valuable,  be  good  enough  to  let  me  know  what 
this  business  is.'* 

"  Yon  shall  know  in  as  few  words  as  I  can  tell 
you.    I  come  to  you  from  a  woman — " 

Lionel  interrupted  him  with  a  cynical  laugh. 

*  *  The  deuce  you  do  I"  he  said.  *  *  From  a  wo- 
rn an?  Well,  I  thought  it  was  cigars,  or  a  blue 
diamond,  or  a  portrait  of  some  old  swell  whom 
you  had  made  ont  to  be  an  ancestor  of  mine, 
o^** 

<<  I  would  advise  yon  not  to  be  funny  on  the 
subject  until  you've  heard  it  explained.  Lord 
Caterham, "  said  Mr.  Bowker,  grimly.  •  *  I  scarce- 
ly imagine  you'll  find  it  so  humorous  before  I'm 
done." 

"  Sha'n't  I  ?  Well,  at  all  events,  give  me  the 
'  chance  of  hearing,"  said  Lionel.    Ue  was  in  a 


splendid  temper.  He  had  come  back,  after  a 
pleasant  run  with  Algy  Barford,  to  enjoy  all  the 
advantages  of  his  new  positioif.  On  the  previ- 
ous night  he  and  his  mother  had  had  a  long  talk 
about  Miss  Maurice — this  heiress  whom  he  was 
to  captivate  so  easily.  The  world  lay  straight 
and  bright  before  him,  and  he  could  spare  a  few 
minutes  to  this  old  fellow — who  was  either  a  luna- 
'  tic  or  a  swindler — for  his  own  amusement 
I  ^'  I  come  to  you,  Lord  Caterham,  from  a  wo- 
man who  claims  to  be  your  wife." 

In  an  instant  the  color  died  out  of  Lionel's 
face ;  his  brows  were  knit,  and  his  mouth  set  and 


rigid.  '*  Oh,  ho !"  said  he,  through  his  clenched 
teeth,  after  a  moment's  pause ;  "  you  do,  do  you  ? 
You  come  to  me  from  that  woman  ?  That's  your 
line  of  country,  is  if?  Oh  yes — I  guessed  wrong 
about  you  certainly— you  don't  look  a  bit  like  a 
bully!" 

"A  bully  I'*  echoed  William  Bowker,  looking 
very  white. 

**  A  bully  I"  repeated  Lionel — "the  woman's 
father,  brother,  former  husband— any  thing  that 
will  give  yon  a  claim  to  put  in  an  appearance 
for  her.  And  now  look  here.  This  game  won't 
do  with  me — I'm  up  to  it ;  so  you  had  better 
drop  it  at  once  and  get  out." 

Old  Bowker  waited  /or  a  minute  with  set  teeth 
and  clenched  fists,  all  the  gray  hair  round  his 
mouth  bristling  with  fury.  Only  for  a  minute. 
Then  he  resumed  the  seat  which  he  had  quitted, 
and  said : 

"  I'm  not  quite  €0  certain  of  myself  nowadays, 
as  I've  been  a  long  time  out  of  practice ;  but  it 
strikes  me  that  during  your  long  career  of  gen- 
tlemanly vice,  my  Lord  Caterham,  you  never 
were  nearer  getting  a  sound  drubbing  than  you 
have  been  within  the  last  five  minutes.  How- 
ever, let  that  pass.  You  have  been  good  enough 
(o  accuse  me  of  being  a  bully,  by  which  term  I 
imagine  you  mean  a  man  sent  ^ere  by  the  unfor- 
tunate lady  of  whom  we  have  spoken  to  asscirt 
her  rights.  I  may  as  well  start  by  telling  you 
that  she  is  utterly  ignorant  of  my  intention  to 
call  on  yon." 

"  Of  course — oh  yes,  of  course.  Didn't  give 
yon  my  address,  did  she  ?'* 

«  She  did  not." 

"  She  didn't  ?  Oh,  then  you've  come  on  your 
own  hook,  being  some  relation  or  friend  of  hers, 
to  see  what  you  could  bounce  me  ont  of." 

"  I  am  no^relation  of  hers.  I  have  not  seen 
her  half  a  dozen  times  in  the  course  of  my  life." 

**Then  what  the  deuce  brings  yon  here?" 

"  I'll  tell  you  as  shortly  as  I  can.  When  you 
deserted  this  woman — not  caring  what  became 
of  her ;  leaving  her  to  sink  or  swim  as  best  she 
might — she  slipped  from  one  point  of  wretched- 
ness to  another,  until,  at  the  bottom  of  her  de- 
scent, she  was  discovered  by  a  very  old  friend 
of  mine  perishing  of  cold  and  hunger — dying  in 
the  streets !" 

Lionel,  whose  face  when  Bowker  commenced 
speaking  had  been  averted,  turned  here,  and  gave 
a  short,  sharp  shudder,  fixing  his  eyes  on  Bow- 
ker as  he  proceeded. 

"Dying  in  the  streets!  My  friend  rescued 
her  from  this  fate,  had  her  nursed  and  attended, 
and  finally— ignorant  of  the  chief  fact  of  her  life, 
though  she  had  confided  to  him  a  certain  por- 
tion of  her  story — ^fell  so  desperately  in  love  with 
her  as  to  ask  her  to  become  his  wife." 
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"To  become  his  wife  I"  cried  Lionel; 
she  consented  ?'' 

"She  did." 

"And  they  were  married?" 

"  They  were.    I  was  present." 

^*  Brauissimo !"  said  Lionel,  in  a  low  voice. 
"YouVe  done  me  a  greater  service  than  yon 
think  for  Mr. — what*8-yoar-name.  SheMl  never 
trouble  me  again." 

"Only  once  more,  my  lord,"  said  old  Bow- 
kcr,  solemnly. 

"What  the  deril  do  you  mean,  Sir?" 

"Simply  this,  my  lord.  I  understand  your 
exclamation  of  delight  at  seeing  your  way  legally 
to  rid  yourself  of  this  woman,  who  is  now  nothing 
to  you  but  an  encumbrance.  But  you  need  not 
fear ;  you  will  not  even  have  the  trouble  of  con- 
sulting your  lawyer  in  the  matter.  There  is 
one  who  breaks  up  marriage-ties  more  effectually 
even  than  the  Divorce  Court,  and  that  one  is — 
Death !" 

"Death!" 

"  Death.  The  woman  of  whom  we  have  been 
speaking  lies  in  the  jaws  of  death.  Her  recov- 
ery, according  to  all  human  experience,  is  impos- 
sible. Dying — and  knowing  herself  to  be  dyipg 
— she  wishes  to  see  you." 

"To  see  me!"  said  Lionel,  scornfully;  "oh 
no,  thank  yon ;  I  won*t  interfere  in  the  family 
party.  The  gentleman  who  baa  married  her 
might  object  to  my  coming." 

"The  gentleman  who  married  her  in  all  noble 
trust  and  honor  she  deserted  directly  she  heard 
of  your  return.  Overwhelmed  by  her  cruelty, 
and  by  the  full  details  of  her  story,  which  he 
heard  from  your  brother,  the  then  Lord  Cater- 
ham,  at  the  same  time,  he  fell,  smitten  with  an 
illness  from  which  he  is  barely  recovering.  She 
is  in  another  house  far  away  from  his,  and  on  her 
death-bed  she  calls  for  you." 

"  She  may  call,"  said  Lionel,  after  a  moment's 
pause,  frowning,  thrusting  his  hands  into  his 
pockets,  and  settling  himself  back  into  his  chair ; 
"she  may  call ;  I  shall  not  go.'* 

"  You  will  not  ?" 

"  I  will  not— why  should  I?" 

"If  you  can*t  answer  that  question  for  your- 
self. Lord  Caterham,  upon  my  soul  I  can't  for 
yon,"  said  Bowker,  gruffly.  "  If  yon  think  you 
owe  no  reparation  to  the  woman,  your  wife,  whom 
you  left  to  be  rescued  by  strangers'  charity  from 
starvation,  I  can  not  convince  you»of  it :  if  you 
decline  to  accede  to  her  dying  request,  I  can  not 
enforce  it." 

"  Why  does  not  the — the  gentleman  who  was 
so  desperately  in  love  with  her,  and  whom  she — 
she  accepted — why  does  not  he  go  to  her?"  said 
Lionel.  He  did  not  care  for  MargaVet  himself, 
but  the  thought  that  she  had  been  something  to 
any  one  else  grated  upon  his  pride. 

"Ah,  my  God  !"  said  old  Bowker,  "  how  will- 
ingly would  he ;  but  it  is  not  for  him  she  asks — 
it  is  for  you.  You  boast  of  your  experience  of 
women,  and  yet  you  know  so  little  of  them  as  to  . 
expect  gratitude  of  them .  Gratitude  from  a  wo- 
man I — gratitude — and  yet,  God  knows,  I  ought 
not  to  say  that — I  ought  not  to  say  that." 

"  You  seem  to  have  had  a  singular  experience, 
Mr.  Bowker,"  said  Lionel,  "and  one  on  which 
you  can  scarcely  make  up  your  mind.  Where  is 
this  lady  whom  you  wish  me  to  see  ?" 

"At  Sydenham — within  an  hour's  drive." 


Lionel  rang  the  bell.  "  Tell  them  to  get  .the 
brougham  it>nnd,"  said  he  to  the  servant  who 
answered  it.  "  Now,  look  here,  Mr.  Bowker ;  I 
am  going  with  yon  thoroughly  depending  on  yonr 
having  told  me  the  exact  truth." 

"You  may  depend  on  it,"  said  old  Bowker, 
simply.     And  they  started  together. 

That  was  a  strange  ride.  At  starting  Lionel 
lit  a  cigar,  and  puffed  fiercely  out  of  the  window ; 
idly  looking  at  the  Parliament-houses  and  other 
familiar  objects  which  met  his  gaze,  as  they  drove 
over  Westminster  Bridge,  the  passing  populace, 
the  boardings  blazing  with  placards,  the  ordinaiy 
bustle  and  turmoil  of  everyday  life.  He  was 
angry  and  savage ;  savage  with  Margaret  for  the 
annoyance  she  had  brought  upon  him,  savage 
with  Bowker  for  baring  found  him  ou^  savage 
with  himself  for  having  allowed  himself,  in  the 
impulse  of  a  moment,  to  be  betrayed  into  this  ex- 
pedition. Then,  as  the  houses  became  fewer, 
and  the  open  spaces  more  frequent ;  as  they  IdTt 
behind  them  the  solid  blocks  of  streets  and  rows 
and  terraces,  dull,  wretched  habitations  for  ninth- 
rate  clerks,  solemn  old  two-storied  edifices  where 
the  shipping-agents  and  Baltic  merchants  of  a 
past  generation  yet  lingered  in  their  retirement, 
frouzy,  dirty  litUe  shops,  with  a  plentiful  sprink- 
ling of  dirtier  and  frouzier  taverns,  imbued  as 
was  the  whole  neighborhood  with  a  not-to-be-ex- 
plained maritime  flavor — as  they  slipped  by  these 
and  came  into  the  broad  road  fringed  by  pretty 
gardens,  in  which  stood  trim  villas  stuccoed  and 
plate-glassed,  with  the  "coach-house  of  gentili- 
ty" and  every  other  sign  of  ease  and  wealth; 
then  leaving  these  behind,  emerged  into  conntiy 
lanes  with  wide-spreading  meadows  on  either 
side,  green  uplands,  swelling  valleys,  brown  shorn 
fields  whence  the  harvest  had  been  carried — as 
they  passed  through  all  these  the  cruel  thoughts 
in  Lionel's  mind  softened,  and  he  began  to  think 
of  the  scene  to  which  he  was  being  hastened,  and 
of  his  own  share  in  bringing  about  that  scene. 
As  he  flung  away  the  butt-end  of  his  cigar  there 
rose  in  his  mind  a  vision  of  Margaret  as  he  had 
first  seen  her,  walking  on  the  Castle  Hill  at  Ten- 
by with  some  of  her  young  companions,  and  look- 
ing over  the  low  parapet  at  the  boiling  sea  raging 
round  Eatherine's  Rock.  How  lovely  she  looked, 
glowing  with  youth  and  health  I  What  a  per- 
fectly aristocratic  air  and  tovmure  she  had.  visi- 
ble in  the  careless  grace  of  her  hat,  the  s\Aping 
elegance  of  her  shawl,  the  fit  of  her  boots  and 
gloves!  How  completely  he  had  been  taken 
aback  by  the  apparition!  how  he  had  raved 
about  her  I  had  never  rested  until  he  had  obtained 
an  introduction,  and — ah,  he  remembered  at  that 
moment  distinctly  the  quivering  of  her  eyelids, 
the  fluttering  of  her  young  bosom  under  its  sim- 
ple gauze,  her  half-hesitating,  timid  .speech. 
That  was  comparatively  a  short  time  agch— and 
now  in  what  condition  was  he  to  find  her  ?  He 
was  not  all  bad,  this  man — who  is? — and  the 
best  part  of  him  was  awakened  now.  He  crossed 
his  arms,  leaned  back  in  the  carriage,  and  was 
nearer  repentance  than  he  had  been  since  "is 
childhood. 

And  old  William  Bowker,  what  was  he  think- 
ing of?  Indeed,  he  had  fallen  into  his  usual 
day-dream.  The  comparison  between  Margaret 
and  his  own  lost  love,  made  when  he  first  saw 
her,  had  always  haunted  him ;  and  he  was  then 
turning  in  his  mind  how,  if  such  ja^complication 
gitized  by  V^jOO 
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as  thej  were  experiencing  at  that  moment  had 
been  possible^  it  would  have  affected  her  and  him. 
Fh>m  this  his  thoaghts  glided  to  the  impending 
interview,  and  he  wondered  whether  he  had  done 
right  in  bringing  it  about.  He  doubted  whether 
Margaret  would  have  the  physical  strength  to 
endure  it ;  and  even  if  she  had,  whether  any  good 
^^ven  so  far  as  the  arousing  even  a  transient 
good  in  his  companion — would  result  from  it.  As 
he  was  pondering  upon  these  things,  Lionel  turn- 
ed quietly  upon  him  and  said,  in  a  hoarse  voice  : 
*»yon  said  she  was  very  ill?" 
"Very  ill;  could  hardly  bo  worse — to  be 
alive." 

"  ItV* — and  here  he  seemed  to  pull  himself 
together,  and  nerve  himself  to  hear  the  worst — 
"it's  consumption,  I  suppose,  caught  from — 
damn  it  all,  how  my  lip  trembles! — brought  on 
by — want,  and  that." 

"It  originated  in  rheumatic  fever,  produced 
by  cold  and  exposure,  resulting  in  heart-disease 
and  a  complication  of  disorders.** 

"  Has  she  had  proper  advice  ? — the  best,  I 
mean,  that  can  be  procured  ?*' 

"  Yes ;  she  has  been  seen  twice  by and 

,"  said  Bowker,  naming  two  celebrated  phy- 

sicians,  '<and  her  own  doctor  sees  her  every  day." 
"And  their  opinions  agree?" 
"Thev  all  agree  in  saying  that — " 
"Hush," said  Lionel,  seizing  him  by  the  arm; 
"  your  face  is  quite  enough.    Td  rather  not  hear 
it  again,  please."    And  he  plunged  his  hands 
into  bis  pockets,  and  sunk  back  shuddering  into 
the  comer  of  the  brougham. 

Bowker  was  silent ;  and  they  drove  on  with- 
out interchanging  a  word  until  William  stopped 
the  coachman  at  a  small  gate  in  a  high  garden- 
wall.  Then  Lionel  looked  up  with  a  strange, 
frightened  glance,  and  asked,  **Is  this  the  place?" 
"  It  is, "  said  Bowker ;  * '  she  has  been  here  for 
some  little  time  now.  You  had  better  let  me  go 
in  first,  I  think,  and  prepare  for  your  coming.'* 
And  all  Lionel  answered  was,  "As  you  please," 
as  he  shrunk  back  into  his  comer  again.  He 
was  under  a  totally  new  experience.  For  the 
first  time  in  his  life  he  found  himself  suffering 
under  a  conscience-pang ;  felt  disposed  to  allow 
that  he  had  acted  badly  toward  this  woman  now 
lying  so  stricken  and  so  helpless ;  had  a  kind  of 
dim  hope  that  she  would  recoyer,  in  order  that 
he  might — ^vaguely,  he  knew  not  how — ^make  her 
atonement.  He  felt  uncomfortable  and  fidgety. 
Bowker  had  gone,  and  the  sun-blistered,  damp- 
stained  garden-door  had  been  closed  behind  him, 
and  Lionel  sat  gazing  at  the  door,  and  wonder- 
ing what  was  on  the  other  side  of  It,  and  what 
kind  of  a  house  it  was,  and  where  she  was,  and 
who  was  with  her.  He  never  thought  he  should 
have  felt  like  this.  He  had  thought  of  her— half 
a  dozen  times— when  he  was  out  there ;  but  he 
knew  she  was  a  clever  girl,  and  he  always  had 
a  notion  that  she  would  fall  upon  her  legs,  and 
outgrow  that  first  girlish  smite,  and  settle  down 
comfortably,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing.  And 
so  she  would  now.  They  were  probably  a  pack 
of  nervous  old  women  about  her— like  this  fellow 
who  had  brought  him  here— and  they  exagger- 
ated danger  and  made  mountains  of  mole-hills. 
She  was  ill— he  had  little  doubt  of  that ;  but  she 
would  get  better,  and  then  he'd  see  what  could 
be  done.  Gad  I  it  was  a  wonderful  thing  to  find 
any  woman  caring  for  a  fellow  so ;  he  might  go 


through  life  without  meeting  another;  and  after 
all,  what  the  deuce  did  it  matter?  He  was  his 
own  master,  wasn't  he  ?  and  as  for  money — 
well,  he  should  be  sure  to  have  plenty  some  day : 
things  were  all  altered  now,  since  poor  old  Ar- 
thur's death ;  and —  And  at  that  moment  the 
door  opened ;  and  behind  William  Bowker,  who 
was  pale  and  very  grave,  Lionel  saw  the  house 
with  all  its  blindis  drawn  down.  And  then  he 
knew  that  his  better  resolutions  had  come  too 
late;  and  that  Margaret  was  dead. 

Yes,  she  was  dead ;  had  died  early  that  morn^ 
ing.  On  the  previous  day  she  had  been  more 
than  usually  restless  and  uncomfortable,  and  to- 
ward evening  had  alarmed  the  nui'se — who 
thought  she  was  asleep,  and  who  herself  was 
dozing — by  breaking  out  into  a  shrill  cry,  fol- 
lowed by  a  deep,  long-drawn  lamentation.  Annie 
Maurice  at  the  sound  rushed  hastily  into  the 
room,  and  never  left  it  again  until  all  was  over. 
She  found  Margaret  dreadfully  excited.  She  had 
had  a  horrible  dream,  she  said — a  dream  in  which 
she  went  through  all  the  miseries  of  her  days  of 
penury  and  starvation,  with  the  added  horror  of 
feeling  that  they  were  a  just  punishment  on  her 
for  her  ingratitude  to  Geoffrey  Ludlow.  When 
she  was  a  little  quieted  she  motioned  Annie  to 
sit  'by  her ;  and  holding  her  hand  asked  her 
news  of  Geoffrey.  Annie  started,  for  this  was 
the  first  time  that,  in  her  calm  senses,  Margaret 
had  mentioned  him.  In  her  long  ravings  of  de- 
lirium his  name  was  constantljr  on  her  lips,  always 
coupled  with  some  terms  of  pity  and  self-scoraful 
compassion ;  but  hitherto,  during  her  brief  inter- 
vals of  reason,  she  had  talked  only  of  Lionel, 
and  of  her  earnest  desire  to  see  and  speak  to  him 
once  again.  So  Annie,  pleased  and  astonished, 
said: 

<*  He  is  getting  better,  Mai^ret ;  much  better, 
we  trost." 

"  Getting  better !    Has  he  been  ill,  then  ?" 

"He  has  been  yery  ill— so  ill  that  we  at  one 
time  feared  for  his  life.  But  he  is  out  of  danger 
now,  thank  God  I" 

"  Thank  God !"  repeated  Margaret.  "  I  am 
grateful  indeed  that  his  death  is  not  to  be  chai^ged 
to  my  account ;  that  would  have  been  but  a  bad 
return  for  his  preservation  of  my  life ;  and  if  he 
had  died  I  know  his  death  would  have  been  oc- 
casioned by  my  wickedness.  Tell  me.  Miss  Man- 
rice— Annie— tell  me,  has  he  ever  mentioned  my 
name?" 

"Ah,  Margaret,*' said  Annie,  her  eyes  filling 
with  tears,  "his  talk  is  only  of  you." 

"  Is  it  ?"  said  Margaret,'  with  flushing  cheeks 
and  brightening  eyes ;  "  is  it  ?  That's  good  to 
hear — oh  how  good  I  And  tell  me,  Annie — he 
knows  I  shall  not  trouble  him  long — has  he, 
has  he  forgiven  me  ?" 

"Not  that  alone,"  said  Annie,  quietly.  "Only 
yesterday  he  said,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  how  he 
loved  you  still." 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment  as  Margaret 
covered  her  eyes  with  her  hands.  Then,  raising 
her  head,  in  a  voice  choked  with  sobs  she  said, 
with  a  blinding  rush  of  tears :  "  Oh,  Annie,  An- 
nie, I  can't  be  till  bad,  or  I  should  never  have 
won  the  love  of  that  brave,  true-hearted  man." 

She  spoke  but  little  after  this ;  and  Lionel's 
name  never  passed  her  lips — she  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  all  about  him  and  her  desire  to  see  him. 
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From  time  to  time  she  mentioned  Geoffrey — ^no 
longer,  as  in  her  delirium,  with  pity,  bat  with  a 
kind  of  reverential  fondness,  as  one  speaks  of 
the  dead.  As  the  night  deepened  she  became 
restless  again,  tossing  to  and  fro  and  mnttering 
to  herself;  and  bending  down,  Annie  heard  her, 
as  she  had  often  heard  her  before,  engaged  in 
deep  and  fervent  prayer.  Then  she  slept ;  and, 
worn  out  with  watching,  Annie  slept  also. 

It  was  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  when 
Annie  felt  her  arm  touched;  and  at  once  -an- 
closin(7  her  eyes  saw  Margaret  striving  to  raise 
herself  on  her  elbow.  There  was  a  bright,  weird 
look  in  her  face  that  was  unmistakable. 

"  It's  coming,  Annie,"  she  said,  in  short,  thick 
gasps ;  "  it*s  coming,  dear — the  rest,  the  peace, 
the  home!  I  don't  fear  it,  Annie.  I've-^I'.ve 
had  that  one  line  running  in  my  brain,  'What 
though  my  lamp  was  lighted  late,  there's  One 
will  let  me  in !'  I  trust  in  His  mercy,  Annie, 
who  pardoned  Magdalen  ;  and — God  bless  yon, 
dear!  God  in  His  goodness  reward  you  for  all 
your  love  and  care  of  me !  and  say  to  Geoffroy 
that  I  blessed  him  too,  and  that  I  thanked  him 
for  all  his — ^your  hand,  Annie — so  bless  you  both ! 
— lighted  late,  there's  One  will — ^ 

And  the  wanderer  was  at  rest. 


CHAPTER  X. 

AFTEB  TUB  WRECK. 

Thet  looked  to  Bowker  to  break  the  news  to 
Geoffrey ;  at  least  so  Charley  Potts  said,  after  a 
hurried  conference  with  Til  and  her  mother,  at 
which  Annie  Maurice,  overwhelmed  by  the  re- 
action fi-om  excessive  excitement,  had  not  been 
present.  They  looked  to  Bowker  to  perform  this 
sad  duty — to  tell  Geoffrey  Ludlow  that  the  prize 
which  had  been  so  long  in  coming,  and  which  he 
had  held  in  his  arms  for  so  short  a  time,  was 
snatched  from  him  forever.  "Forever,"  said 
old  William :  "  that's  it.  He  bore  up  wonder- 
fully 60  long  as  he  thought  there  was  any  chance 
of  seeing  her  again.  He  hoped  against  hope, 
and  strove  against  what  he  knew  to  be  right  and 
just,  and  would  have  made  any  sacrifice — ay,  to 
the  extent  of  bowing  his  head  to  his  own  shame, 
and  taking  her  back  to  his  home  and  his  heart. 
If  ^e  had  recovered,  and  even  if  she  would 
have  shown  herself  willing  to  come  back — which 
she  never  would — I  could  have  faced  Geoff,  and 
told  him  what  his  duty  was,  and  fought  it  out 
with  him  to  the  last.  It  would  have  rather  done 
me  good,  such  a  turn  as  that ;  but  I  can't  bear 
this  jotf— I  can't  bear  to  see  my  old  friend,  to 
have  to  tell  him  that  it's  all  over,  that  the  light 
of  his  life  has  died  out,  that —  Upon  my  soul," 
said  old  William,  energetically,  "  I  think  they 
might  have  got  some  one  else  to  do  this.  And 
yet  I  don't  know,"  said  he,  after  a  moment's 
pause :  "the  women  couldn't  be  expected  to  do 
it.  As  for  Charley,  he'd  have  bungled  it,  safe. 
No,  I'll  go  and  do  it  myself;  but  I'll  waittill  to- 
morrow, I  think :  there's  no  good  adding  an- 
other day's  anguish  to  the  dear  fellow's  life." 

This  was  on  the  second  day  after  Margaret's 
death,  and  Bowker  yet  postponed  the  execution 
of  his  task.  On  the  third  day,  however,  he  set 
out  for  Elm  Lodge,  and  found  Geoffrey  in  the 
dining-room.    The  servant  who  admitted  Mr. 


Bowker  Eaid,  in  reply  to  his  inquiry,  "  that  mas- 
ter was  better  certainly,  but  poor  and  peaky ;  did 
not  take  much  notice  of  what  went  on,  an(i  were 
quite  off  his  food."  Geoffrey's  looks  certainly 
bore  out  the  handmaiden's  account.  His  cheeks 
were  thin  and  hollow ;  there  were  great  circles 
round  his  eyes ;  his  fiesh  was  tight  and  yellow ; 
his  hands  so  fallen  away  that  they  looked  like 
mere  anatomical  preparations.  He  looked  up 
as  Bowker  entered,  and  the  ghost  of  his  old 
smile  hovered  round  his  lips. 

"  So  you've  come  at  last,  William,  after  failing 
in  your  troth  these  three  days,  eh  ?"  said  he. 
"What  kept  you,  old  friend?'' 

Bowker  was  not  prepared  for  any  questions. 
He  had  gone  through  ail  this  scene  in  his  mind 
more  than  once ;  but  in  his  rehearsal  it  was  al- 
ways he  who  commenced  the  subject;  and  this 
order  not  being  followed  he  was  rather  taken 
aback. 

"  I  have  been  particularly  engaged,"  he  said. 
"  You  know,  Geoff,  that  I  should  not  have  missed 
coming  to  you  otherwise ;  but — it  was  impossi- 
ble." 

"Was  it?"  said  Geoffrey,  raising  his  head 
quietly,  and  steadfastly  regarding  him  with  his 
bright  eyes ;  "  was  it  on  my  business  that  yoa 
were  engaged  ?" 

"  It  was,"  said  Bowker.  He  knew  at  that 
moment  that  his  friend  had  guessed  the  truth. 

"Then,"  said  Geoffrey,  "  Margaret  is  dead !" 
He  said  it  without  altering  the  inflection  of  his 
voice,  without  removing  his  eyes  from  his  friend's 
face.  Scarcely  inquiringly  he  said  it,  apparently 
convinced  of  the  fact ;  and  he  took  Bowker's  si- 
lence for  an  affirmative,  and  rose  and  walked 
toward  the  window,  supporting  himself  by  the 
wall  as  he  went.  Bowker  left  him  there  by  him- 
self for  a  few  minutes,  and  then,  going  up  to  him 
and  laying  his  hand  affectionately  on  his  shoul- 
der, said,  "Geoff!" 

Geoff's  head  was  a-verted,  but  his  hand  sought 
Bowker's,  and  pressed  it  warmly. 

"  Geoff,  dear  old  Geoff— my  old  friend  of  many 
happy  years — ^you  must  bear  up  in  this  hour  of 
trial.  Think  of  it,  dear  old  fellow !  God  knows, 
I'm  one  of  the  worst  in  the  world  to  preach  con- 
tent and  submission,  and  all  that ;  but  think  of 
it :  it  is  the-^you  know  I  wouldn't  hurt  your  feel- 
ings, Geoff— the  best  thing  that,  under  all  the 
circumstances,  could  have  occurred." 

"I've  lost  her,  William — lost  her  whom  I 
loved  better  than'  my  heart's-blood,  whom  I  so 
prized  and  cherished  and  worshiped — lost  her 
forever — ah,  my  God,  forever!"  And  the  strong 
man  writhed  in  his  agony,  and  burying  his  bead 
in  his  arms,  burst  into  tears. 

"But,  Geoff,"  said  old  Bowker,  with  a  great 
gulp,  "yon  could  never  have  been  any  thing  to 
her  again ;  yon  have  nothing  to  reproach  your- 
self with  in  yonr  conduct  to  her.  It  was  her 
misfortune,  poor  soul,  that  she  did  not  value  you 
as  she  should  have  done ;  and  yet  before  she  died 
she  spoke  very,  very  affectionately  of  you,  and 
yonr  name  was  the  last  on  her  lips." 

"  Tell  me  about  that,  William,*'  said  Geoffrey, 
raising  his  head ;  "  tell  me  what  she  said  about 
me."  He  was  comparatively  calm  even  then, 
and  sat  quite  quietly  to  listen  to  the  details 
which  Bowker  had  heard  from  Annie  Maurice, 
and  which  he  now  poured  into  Geoffs  eager  cars. 
When  he  had  finished  Geoff  thanked  him,  and 
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said  he  felt  much  easier  and  more  refieyed  than 
he  had  been  for  some  days  past,  hot  that  he  was 
tired  ont,  and  would  ask  Bowker  to  excuse  him 
then,  and  by  all  means  to  como  the  next  day. 
Honest  William,  glad  to  have  accomplished  his 
mission  under  such  apparently  favorable  circum- 
stances, and  with  so  little  of  a  '*  scene,*'  took  his 
leave. 

But  the  next  day,  when  he  arrived  at  Elm 
Lodge,  he  found  Dr.  Brandram*s  gig  at  the  gate, 
and  on  entering  the  house  was^met  by  Dr.  Bran- 
dram  himself  in  the  hall.  "And  a  very  fortunate 
man  I  esteem  mjrself  in  meeting  you,  my  dear 
Mr.  Boucher — ^beg  pardon,  Bowker !  Boucher — 
name  of  old  friend  of  mine  in  Norfolk — very  for- 
tunatelndeed.  Lefs  step  into  the  dining-room, 
eh  ? — no  need  to  stand  in  the  draught,  eh  ?  You 
see  I  speak  without  the  least  professional  feeling 
— ha,  ha  !'*  And  th6  little  doctor  laughed,  but 
very  softly.  **Now  look  here,  my  dear  Sir,"  he 
continued ;  "our  friend  up  stairs — ^I  advised  his 
remaining  up  stairs  to-day — this  wotCt  do^  my  dear 
Sir — this  won't  do." 

"I  know  it,  doctor,  almost  as  well  as  you," 
said  old  WilFiam,  gruffly;  "but  what  I  don*t 
know,  and  what  I  suppose  yon  do,  is — what 
will?" 

*'  Change,  my  dear  Sir — ^thorough  and  entire 
change;  not  merely  of  air  and  sc^ne,  bnt  of 
thought,  life,  habits,  surroundings.  He  has  a 
splendid  constitution,  our  friend ;  but  if  he  re- 
mains much  longer  in  this  cage,  from  which  all 
the — all  the  joys  have  flown — he'll  beat  himself 
to  death  against  the  bars.*'  This  was  a  favorite 
simile  with  Dr.  Brandram ;  and  after  he  had 
uttered  it  he  leaned  back,  as  was  his  wont,  and 
balanced  himself  on  his  heels,  and  looked  up 
into  the  eyes  of  his  interlocutor  to  see  its  effect. 
0:i  this  occasion  he  was  not  much  gratified,  for 
old  Bowker  had  not  troubled  himself  about  tho 
poetical  setting,  but  was  thinking  over  the  sense 
of  the  doctor's  remark. 

"Change,"  he  repeated,  << thorough  change; 
have  yon  told  him  that  yourself,  doctor?" 

"Fifty  times,  my  dear  Sir;  repeated  it  with 
all  the  weight  of  medical  authority." 

"  And  what  does  he  say  ?" 

"  Always  the  same  thing — that  his  duty  keeps 
him  hefc.  He's  an  extraordinary  man,  our 
friend,  a  most  estimable  man ;  but  it  would  be 
an  excellent  thing  for  him — in  fact,  make  all 
the  difference  in  the  length  of  his  life — ^if  his 
duty  would  take  him  abroad  for  six  months." 

"  It  shall,"  said  old  Bowker,  putting  on  his 
hat,  and  driving  it  hard  down  on  his  head. 
"Leave  that. to  me.  I'll  take  care  of  that." 
And  with  these  words  he  nodded  at  the  doctor 
and  departed,  leaving  the  little  medico  more  as- 
tonished at  the  "  odd  ways  "  of  artists  than  ever. 

When  Mr.  Bowker  had  once  made  up  his 
mind  to  carry  any  thing  out,  he  never  rested  un- 
til it  was  achieved ;  so  that  on  quitting  Elm 
Lodge  he  at  once  made  his  way  to  Mr.  Stompff's 
*'  gallery  of  modern  masters,"  which  he  entered, 
greatly  to  the  surprise  of  the  proprietor,  who  was 
hovering  about  the  room  like  a  great  spider  on 
the  watch  for  flies.  There  had  never  been  any 
thing  like  cordiality  between  the  great  €ntr^)r€- 
new  and  the  rough  old  artist ;  and  the  former 
opened  his  eyes  to  their  widest  extent,  and  pulled 
his  whisker  through  his  teeth,  as  he  bowed  some- 
what sarcastically  and  said,  "  This  is  an  honor, 


'  and  no  flies  !'*  But  before  his  visitor  left,  Mr. 
-  Stompff  had  occasion  to  rub  his  eyes  very  hard 
with  a  bright  silk  pocket-handkerchief,  and  to  re- 
sort to  a  cupboard  under  the  desk  on  which  the 
catalogues  stood,  whence  he  produced  a  tapering 
flask,  from  which  he  and  Mr.  Bowker  refreshed 
themselves — his  last  words  being,  as  Mr.  Bowker 
took  his  departure,  "  You  leave  it  to  me,  old  fel- 
ler— ^you  leave  it  to  me !" 

Carrying  out  apparently  the  arrangement  here- 
in entered  upon,  the  next  day  the  gi*eat  Mr. 
Stompff's  brougham  stopped  at  Elm  Lodge,  and 
the  great  Mr.  Stompff  himself  descended  there- 
from, exhibiting  far  less  than  his  usual  self-sufii-: 
ciency,  swagger,  and  noise.  To  the  servant  who 
opened  the  door  in  answer  to  his  modest  ring  he 
gave  a  note  which  he  had  prepared ;  and  Geof- 
ivey  coming  down  into  the  dining-room  found 
him  waiting  there,  apparently  deep  in  a  photo- 
graphic album.  He  rose  as  the  door  opened,  and 
caught  Greoffrey  warmly  by  the  hand. 

"How  are  you,  Ludlow?  how  are  yon,  my 
dear  fellow  ?  It  must  have  been  pressing  busi- 
ness that  brought  me  here  just  now,  worrying 
you  when  you're  only  just  recovered  from  your 
illness,  my  boy ;  pressing  business,  you  may  take 
your  oath  of  that. "  And  all  the  time  Mr.  Stompff 
held  Geoffrey's  hand  between  his  own,  and  looked 
into  his  eyes  with  a  wavering,  unsettled  glance. 

"  I'm  better,  thank  you,  Mr.  Stompff,  much 
better ;  so  much  better  that  I  hope  soon  to  be  at 
work  again,"  said  Geoff,  nervously. 

"  That's  right ;  that's  the  best  hearing  possi- 
ble. Nothing  like  getting  back  to  work  to  set  a 
man  straight  and  bring  him  to  his  bearings." 

"  You  were  getting  nervous  about  the  *  Espla- 
nade,' "  said  Geoff,  with  a  sickly  smile — "  as  well 
indeed  yon  might,  for  it's  been  a  long  time  about. 
But  yon  need  not  be  frightened  about  that;  I've 
managed  to  finish  it." 

"  Have  you  ?"  said  Stompff,  very  dry  and 
husky  in  the  throat. 

"  Yes ;  if  you'll  step  into  the  studio,  I'll  show 
it  you."  They  went  down  tho  little  steps  which 
Margaret  had  traversed  so  oft ;  and  Geoffrey,  as 
he  pulled  the  big  easel  round  into  the  light,  said, 
"  It's  not  quite  what  I  wished,  I — circumstances, 
you  know,  were  against  me — and  but — it  can  be  al- 
tered, you  know ;  altered  in  any  manner  you  wish." 

"Altered  be — hanged!"  cried  Stompff,  very 
nearly  relapsing  into  the  vernacular ;  "  altered !" 
he  repeated,  gazing  at  it  with  delight ;  now  ap- 
proaching closely  to  the  canvas,  now  stepping 
away  and  looking  at  it  under  the  shade  of  his 
hand  ;  "  why,  that's  first  chop,  that  is.  You've 
done  it  up  brown !  You've  made  a  rcg'ler  ten- 
strike,  as  the  Yankees  say.  Altered !  I  wouldn't 
have  a  brush  laid  upon  that  for  a  fifty- pun'  note. 
By  George,  Ludlow,  well  or  ill,  you  lick  the  lot 
in  your  own  line.  There's  none  of  'em  can 
touch  yon,  d'ye  hear  ?  Altered ! — damme,  it's 
splendid." 

"  I'm  very  glad  you  like  it,"  said  Geoff,  weari- 
ly, "very  glad;  more  especially  as  it  may  be  a 
long  time  before  I  paint  again." 

"What's  that  you  say?"  said  Mr. Stompff, 
turning  upon  him  sharply.  "What's  that  you 
say?"  he  repeated  in  a  gentler  tone,  laying  his 
hand  softly  upon  Geoffrey  Ludlow's  shoulder — 
"  a  long  time  before  you  paint  again  ?  Why, 
nonsense,  my  good  fellow ;  you  don't  know  what 
nonsense  you're  tolking."  ^^  GoOqIc 
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«  No  nonsense,  Mr.  Stompff,  but  plain,  honest, 
limple  fact  I  seem  to  have  lost  all  zest  for  mj 
art ;  my  spirit  is  broken,  and — " 

**0f  course,  my  good  fellow;  I  understand 
all  that  well  enough  ;  too  mnch  England— that's 
what  it  is.  Home  of  the  free,  and  ruling  the 
waves,  and  all  that.  Pickles  I  Capital  place  to 
selLpictures ;  deaced  bad  place  to  paint 'em. 
Now  look  here!  YonVe  been  good  enough  to 
say  more  than  once  that  Tve  been  yonr  friend, 
eh?  Not  that  I*ve  ever  done  more' than  g)ve  a 
good  price  for  good  work,  though  that's  more 
than  some  people  do — some  people,  eh  ?  we  know 
who — never  mind.  Now,  I  want  you  to  do  me 
a  turn,  and  I  am  sure  yon  will.*' 

Geoffrey  bowed  his  head  and  said,  **  So  long 
as  you  don't  require  a  picture  from  me — " 

•*  Picture  I  Oh  no ;  of  course  not.  A  steam, 
engine,  or  a  hansom  cab,  or  a  Stilton  cheese — 
that's  what  I  look  for  from  you  naturally,  isn't 
it  ?  Ludlow,  my  dear  fellow,  how  can  you  talk 
such  stuff?  Now  listen.  The  British  public, 
Sir,  has  had  a  sickener  of  British  subjects.  Lit 
tlo  Dabb  and  his  crew  have  pretty  nearly  used  up 
all  the  sentimental  domesticity ;  and  we've  had 
such  a  lot  of  fancy  fairs,  and  Hyde  Parks,  and 
noble  volunteers,  and  archery  fetes,  and  gals 
playing  at  croky,  that  the  B.  P.  won't  stand  it 
any  longer.  There'll  be  a  reaction,  you'll  see ; 
and  the  'Cademy  will  be  choke-full  of  Charles 
the  Seconds,  and  Nell  Gwynns,  and  coves  in  wigs, 
and  women  in  powder  and  patches,  and  all  that 
business,  just  because  the  modem  everyday  gaff 
has  been  done  to  death.  I  shall  have  to  give  in 
to  this ;  and  I  shall  give  in  of  course.  There's 
lots' of  coves  can  do  that  trick  for  me  well  enough 
to  sell.  But  I  look  for  more  from  you ;  and  this 
is  what  I  propose.  You  go  straight  away  out  of 
this ;  where,  I  don't  care — so  long  as  you  remain 
away  a  year  or  so,  and  keep  your  eyes  about  you. 
You'll  work  hard  enough — I  don't  fear  that ;  and 
whatever  you  do,  send  it  home  to  me  and  I'll 
take  it.  Lor'  bless  you,  there's  rigs  that  the 
B.  P.  knows  nothing  about,  and  that  would  make 
stunnin'  subjects  for  you — a  table-dAdte  on  the 
Rhine,  a  student^s  kneipe  at  Heidelberg,  a  scfiul- 
zenfest  in  Switzerland ;  and  then  you've  never 
been  to  Italy  yet,  and  though  that  game's  been 
worked  pretty  often,  yet  any  thing  Italian  frOm 
you  would  sell  like  mad."  He  paused  for  a  mo- 
ment and  looked  up  at  Geoffrey,  whose  eyes  were 
fixed  intently  on  him,  and  who  seemed  eager  and 
excited. 

"It's  all  one  to  mo," said  he;  "I  scarcely 
'  know  what  to  say ;  it's  very  kind  of  you.  I  know 
you  mean  it  well ;  but  do  you  think  *I  can  do  it  ? 
Do  you  really  think  so?" 

"Think  so !  I  know  so,"  said  Mr.  Stompff. 
'*  See  here !  I  never  take  up  a  thing  of  this 
sort  without  carrying  it  through.  We  said  five 
hundred  for  the  *  Esplanade, '  didn't  we  ?  You've 
had  three  on  account — that's  right  I  Now  here's 
the  other  two ;  and  if  you're  as  well  pleased  with 
the  bargain  as  me,  no  knife  shall  cut  our  love  in 
two,  as  the  song  says.  Now  you  must  leave  this 
money  behind  for  the  old  lady  and  the  little  'un, 
and  that  nice  sister  of  yours — oh  yes,  by-the- 
way,  what  makes  Charley  Potts  paint  her  head 
in  all  his  pictures,  and  why  don't  he  sell  to  me 
instead  of  Caniche? — and  here's  a  hundred  in 
circular  notes.  I  went  round  to  my  bank  and 
got  'cm  this  morning  on  purpose  for  you  to  go 


abroad  with.     When  they're  done  yon  know 
where  to  send  for  some  more." 

"  You  are  very  kind,  Mr.  Stompff,  but—" 

'*  No,  I  ain't.  I'm  a  man  of  business,  I  am ; 
and  there  ain't  many  as  is  very  fond  of  me.  But 
I  know  what  the  B.  P.  wants,  and  I  know  a  good 
fellow  when  I  see  one ;  and  when  I  do  see  one  I 
don't  often  let  him  slide.  1  ain't  a  polished  sort 
of  cove,"  said  Mr.  Stompff,  reflectivelv ;  "  I  leave 
that  to  Caniche,  with  his  paw-paw  l)owins  and 
scrapins ;  but  I  ain't  quite  so  black  as  some  of 
the  artists  paint  me.  However,  this  is  a  matter 
of  business  that  I'm  rather  eager  about ;  and  I 
should  be  glad  to  know  if  I  may  look  upon  it  as 
settled." 

"  Look  here, Mr.  Stompff,"  said  Geoffrey  Lud- 
low, turning  to  his  companion,  and  speaking  in 
an  earnest  voice ;  *'  you  have  behaved  generous- 
ly to  me,  and  yon  deserve  that  I  should  ^ak 
frankly  with  you.  I  should  immensely  like  to 
get  away  from  this  place  for  a  while,  to  shake 
off  the  memory  of  all  that  has  passed  within  the 
last  few  months — so  far  as  it  is  possible  for  me 
to  shake  it  off— to  get  into  new  scenes,  and  to 
receive  fresh  impressions.  But  I  very  much 
doubt  whether  I  shall  be  able  to  undertake  what 
yon  wish.  I  feel  as  if  all  the  little  power  I  ever 
had  were  gone ;  as  if  my  brain  were  as  barren 
to  conceive  as  I  know  my  hand  is  impotent  to 
execute  ;  I  feel — " 

** I  know,"  interrupted  Mr.  Stompff ;  "regu- 
larly sewed  up ;  feel  as  if  you'd  like  somebody  to 
unscrewyour  head,  take  your  brains  out  and  clean 
'em,  and  then  put  'em  back ;  feel  as  if  yon  didn't 
care  for  the  world,  and  would  like  to  try  the 
hermit  dodge  and  eat  roots  and  drink  water,  and 
cut  society,  eh  ?  Ah,  I've  felt  like  that  some- 
times ;  and  then  I've  heard  of  some  pictures  that 
was  comin'  to  the  hammer,  and  I've  just  looked 
in  at  Christie's,  and,  Lord,  as  soon  as  I  heard  the 
lots  a-goin'  up,  and  felt  myself  reg'ler  in  the 
swing  of  competition,  I've  given  up  all  them  fool- 
bh  notions,  and  gone  home  and  enjoyed  a  roast 
fowl  and  a  glass  of  sham  and  Mrs.  S.'s  comp'ny, 
like  a  Christian !  And  so  will  yon,  Ludlow,  my 
boy ;  you'll  pull  through,  I'll  pound  it.  Yoa 
work  just  when  you  feel  inclined,  and  draw  upon 
me  when  you  want  the  ready;  I'll  stand  the 
racket,  never  fear." 

The  conspiracy  between  Mr.  Stompff  and  old 
William  Bowker  had. been  carried  out  minutely 
in  detail :  one  of  the  points  insisted  on  being  that, 
the  position  once  carried,  Geoff  should  have  no 
time  for  retreat.  Accordingly,  while  Mr.  Stompff 
was  proceeding  to  Elm  Lodge,  Mr.  Bowker  was 
indoctrinating  the  ladies  (whom  he  knew  he 
should  find  at  Sydenham)  as  to  the  tenor  of  their 
advice ;  and  scarcely  had  Mr.  Stompff  quitted 
Geoffrey  when  Mr.  Bowker  was  announced.  To 
bis  old  friend,  Geofirey,  now  in  a  very  excited 
state,  told  the  whole  story  of  Stompff's  visit  and 
of  the  proposition  which  he  had  made ;  and  old 
William — whom  no  one  would  have  given  credit 
for  possessing  such  control  over  his  face — sat 
looking  on  with  the  greatest  apparent  interest. 
When  Geoffrey  came  to  an  end  of  his  narration, 
and  asked  his  friend  whether  he  had  done  right 
in  partially  acceding  to  what  had  been  offered 
him,  or  Whether — it  was  not  too  late — he  should 
retract,  Mr.  Bowker  was  extremely  vehement- 
more  so  than  he  had  ever  known  himself  to  be— in 
insisting  that  it  was  the  very  best  thing  that  conld 
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possiblj  have  happened.  When  Mrs.  Ludlow 
and  Til  retained  they  unhesitatingly  pronounced 
the  same  opinion ;  and  so  Geoff's  departure  was 
decided  on. 

He  had'  a  great  deal  to  attend  to  before  he 
could  leave ;  and  the  mere  bustle  and  activity  of 
business  seemed  to  do  him  good  at  once.  Mrs. 
Ludlow  was  thoroaghlj  happy  in  preparing  his 
clothes  for  his  journey;  Mr.  Bowker  and  Char- 
ley Potts  were  constantly  at  Elm  Lodge,  the  lat- 
ter gentleman  finding  his  assistance  usnally  re- 
quired by  Miss  Til ;  and  on  the  day  before  that 
fixed  for  Geoffrey's  departure  Annie  Maarice 
called  to  take  farewell.  It  was  an  interview 
which  had  been  dreaded  by  both  of  them,  and 
was  as  brief  as  possible.  Annie  expressed  her 
satisfaction  at  his  having  been  persuaded  to  seek 
change,  by  which  she  was  sure  he  would  benefit, 
and  extended  her  hand  in  "good-by." 

Geoff  took  her  hand,  and  holding  it  tenderly 
in  his,  said : 

*^  Annie,  some  day  I  may  be  able— I  am  very 
far  from  being  able  now — to  tell  yon  how  the 
knowledge  of  your  kindness  to— to  one  whom  I 
have  lost — ^has  sustained  me  under  my  bitter  sor- 
row. God  bless  yon,  my  more  than  sister !  God 
'  bless  you,  my  good  angel  I"  And  Geoffrey 
touched  her  forehead  with  his  lips,  and  hurried 
from  the  room. 

The  authorities  at  the  South-Eastem  terminus 
at  London  Bridge  thought  that  some  distin- 
guished exile  must  be  about  returning  to  France 
that  night,  there  were  so  many  curiously-hatted 
and  bearded  gentlemen  gathered  round  the  mail- 
train.  But  they  were  only  some  of  our  old  friends 
of  the  Titians  come  to  say  **  God-speed"  to  Geof- 
frey Ludlow,  whose  departure  had  been  made 
known  to  them  by  Mr.  Stompff.  That  worthy 
was  there  in  great  force,  and  old  Bowker,  and 
Charley  Potts,  and  little  Dabb,  and  old  Tom 
Wrigley,  and  many  others;  and  as  the  train 
wound  out  of  the  station,  bearing  Geoff  along 
with  it,  there  were  rising  tears  and  swelling  knots 
in  eyes  and  throats  that  were  veiy  nnnsed  to  such 
manifestations  of  weakness. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

LAND  AT   LAST. 

Ths  calm  had  come  after  the  storm ;  the  great, 
hurrying,  thundering  waves  had  stilled  into  si- 
lence, and  lay  quiet  over  the  shattered  wreck  of 
home,  and  happiness,  and  hope.  The  winter  rain 
had  beaten  upon  the  pretty  house,  and  the  light 
snow  had  fallen  and  lain  a  while,  and  had  then 
melted  away  upon  the  garden  ground  and  the 
smooth  green  turf,  within  the  walls  which  had 
made  a  prison  to  the  restless  spirit  of  Marga^ 
ret,  even  as  the  rain  had  beaten  and  the  snow 
had  fallen  upon  her  grave  in  Norwood  Cemetery. 
Now  the  spring  odors  were  abroad  in  the  air,  and 
the  trees  were  breaking  into  leaf,  and  Elm  Lodge 
was  looking  the  very  perfection  of  tranquillity,  of 
well-ordered,  tasteful  comfort  and  domesticity ; 
an  appearance  in  which  there  was  all  the  sad- 
ness of  a  great  contrast,  a  terrible  retrospect,  and 
an  irremediable  loss.  Yet  this  appearance  was 
not  altogether  deceptive;  for  within  the  house 
which  had  witnessed  so  much  misery  peace  and 


resignation  now  reigned.  Mrs.  Ladlow*s  unac- 
knowledged desire  was  now  realized ;  she  was 
the  mistress  of  her  son's  house,  of  all  the  modest 
splendor  which  had  come  with  poor  Geoff's  im- 
proved fortunes;  she  ruled  now  where  she  had 
been  subordinate  before,  and  in  the  nursery, 
where  at  best  she  had  only  enjoyed  toleration, 
she  found  herself  supreme.  To  be  sure,  the  great 
element  of  enjoyment,  her  son's  presence,  was 
wanting ;  but  she  knew  that  Geoffrey  was  doing 
the  best  thing  in  his  power  to  do,  was  taking  the 
most  effectual  means  for  the  establishment  of  his 
health  and  the  alleviation  of  his  sorrow ;  and  the 
old  lady — on  whom  the  snpineness  which  comes 
with  years,  and  which  takes  the  edge  off  the 
sword  of  grief  and  the  bitterness  out  of  its  cnp^ 
was  beginning  to  steal — ^was  satisfied.  Much 
that  had  occurred  was  only  imperfectly  known  to 
her;  and  indeed  she  would  have  been  unfitted, 
by  the  safe  routine  and  happy  inexperience  of 
evil  passions  which  had  marked  her  own  life,  to 
understand  the  storm  and  conflict  which  had 
raged  around  her.  That  her  son's  beautiful  wife 
had  been  utterly  unworthy  of  him,  and  that  she 
had  deceived  and  left  him,  Mrs.  Ludlow  knew ; 
but  Margaret's  death  had  come  so  soon  to  term- 
inate the  terrible  and  mysterious  dilemma  in 
which  her  conduct  had  placed  them  all,  that  it 
had  imposed  upon  them  the  silence  of  compas- 
sion, and  filled  them  witfi  the  sense  of  merciful 
relief;  so  that  by  mutual  consent  her  name  had 
not  been  mentioned  in  the  house  where  she  had 
been  mistress  for  so  long.  Her  son's  illness,  and 
the  danger  of  losing  him,  had  impressed  Mrs. 
Ludlow  much  more  vividly  than  his  domestic 
calamity ;  and  she  had  settled  down  with  sur- 
prising ease  and  readiness  to  the  routine  of  life 
at  Elm  Lodge. 

That  routine  included  a  good  deal  of  the  so- 
ciety of  Mr.  Charley  Potts ;  and  as  Mrs.  Ludlow 
was  almost  as  much  attached  to  that  warm-heart- 
ed and  hot-headed  gentleman  as  Miss  Til  her- 
self, she  acquiesced  with  perfect  willingness  in 
the  state  of  affairs  which  brought  him  to  Elm 
Lodge  with  regularity  equaled  only  by  that  of 
the  postman.  The  household  was  a  quiet  one ; 
and  the  simple  and  unpretending  women  who 
walked  along  the  shady  paths  at  Lowbar  in  their 
deep-mourning  dresses,  or  played  with  the  little 
child  upon  the  lawn,  furnished  but  scanty  food 
for  the  curiosity  of  the  neighborhood.  Popular 
feeling  was^ndced  somewhat  excited  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Charley  Potto ;  but  Dr.  Brandram— a 
gallant  gentleman  in  his  way — set  that  matter 
at  rest  very  quickly  by  announcing  that  Charley 
and  Miss  Ludlow  were  engaged,  and  were  short- 
ly to  be  married — information  which  was  gra- 
ciously received ;  as  indeed  the  most  distant  ti- 
dings of  a  prospective  wedding  always  are  received 
by  small  communities  in  which  the  female  ele- 
ment predominates.  Dr.Brandram  had  done 
Geoffrey  good  service,  too,  by  his  half-made,  half- 
withheld  communications  respecting  the  beautiful 
mistress  of  Elm  Lodge,  whose  disappearance  had 
been  so  sudden.  She  had  not  recovered  her 
confinement  so  well  as  he  had  hoped :  the  nerv- 
ous system  had  been  greatly  shaken.  He  had 
ordered  change;  a  temporary  removal  from 
home  was  fi'equently  of  great  benefit.  Yes,  there 
had  been  a  terrible  scene  with  Mr.  Ludlow — that 
was  quite  true :  the  non-medical  mind  was  hard 
to  convince  in  these  matters  sometimes ;  and  Mr. 
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Ludlow  had  been  hard  to  manage.  But  a  quar- 
rel between  them  f — oh  dear,  no :  quite  a  mistake. 
Mi-8.  Ludlow  left  home  by  herself?— oh  dear, 
no:  by  her  own  consent,  certainly.  She  per- 
fectly comprehended  the  necessity  of  the  change, 
and  was  ready  to  submit;  while  Ludlow  could 
not  be  brought  to  see  it — that  was  all.  "  I  as- 
sure you,  my  dear  madam,"  the  doctor  would 
say  to  each  of  his  female  catechists,  "I  neyer 
had  a  more  interesting  patient ;  and  I  never  pit- 
ied a  man  more  than  Ludlow  when  she  sank  so 
rapidly  and  unexpectedly.  I  really  feared  for 
his  reason  then,  and  of  course  I  sent  him  away 
immediately.  A  little  change,  my  dear  madam 
— a  little  change  in  these  cases  produces  a  won- 
derful effect— quite  wonderful  !** 

**But,  doctor,"  the  anxious  inquirer  would 
probably  say,  *'  Mr.  Ludlow  never  saw  her  again 
after  she  was  removed,  did  he  ?" 

**  Well,  indeed,  xtij  dear  madam — ^you  see  I 
am  telling  professional  secrets ;  but  you  are  not 
like  other  women :  you  are  so  far  above  any  vul- 
gar curiosity,  and  I  know  I  may  rely  so  entirely 
on  your  discretion,  that  I  make  an  exception  in 
your  case — they  never  did  meet.  You  see  these 
cases  are  so  uncertain ;  and  cerebral  disease  de- 
velops itself  so  rapidly  that  before  any  favorable 
chancre  took  place  the  patient  sunk." 

**  Dear  me,  how  very  sad  1  It  was  at  an  asy- 
lum, I  suppose  ?" 

'*Well,  my  dear  madam,  it  was  under  private 
care — under  the  very  best  circumstances,  I  assure 
you;  but — ^you'll  excuse  me ;  this  is  entirely  con- 
fidential. And  now  to  return  to  your  dear  little 
boy." 
'  So  did  kind-hearted  Dr.  Brandram  lend  his  aid 
to  the  laying  of  the  ghost  of  scandal  at  EUm 
Lodge ;  and  gradually  it  became  accepted  that 
Mrs.  Ludlow  bad  died  under  the  circumstances 
hinted  at  by  Dr.  Brandram. 

**  It  is  rather  a  disadvantage  to  the  dear  child, 
Charley,  I  fear,**  sapiently  remarked  Miss  Til  to 
the  docile  Mr.  Potts  as  he  was  attending  her  on 
a  gardening  expedition,  holding  a  basket  while 
she  snipped  and  weeded,  and  looking  as  if  pipes 
and  beer  had  never  crossed  the  path  of  his  knowl- 
edge or  the  disk  of  his  imagination;  *' people 
will  talk  about  his  mother  having  died  in  a  luna- 
tic a'^ylum." 

"  Suppose  they  do?"  asked  Charley  in  reply. 
<*  That  sort  of  thing  does  not  harm  a  man ;  and" 
— here  the  honest  fellow's  face  darkened  and  his 
voice  fell — **  it  is  better  they  should  say  that  than 
the  trnth.  I  think  that  can  always  be  hidden. 
Til.  The  poor  woman's  death  has  saved  us  all 
much ;  but  it  has  been  the  greatest  boon  to  her 
child ;  for  now  no  one  need  ever  know,  and  least 
of  all  the  child  himself,  that  he  has  no  right  to 
bear  his  father's  name." 

"It  is  well  Geoff  is  not  a  rich  man,  with  a 
great  estate  to  leave  to  an  eldest  son,"  said  Til, 
pulling  at  an  obstinate  tuft  of  groundsel,  and 
very  atixious  to  prevent  any  suspicion  that  her 
lover's  words  had  brought  tears  to  her  eyes. 

"Well,"  said  Charley,  with  rather  a  gloomy 
smile,  *  '•  I'm  not  so  certain  of  that.  Til :  it's  a  mat- 
ter of  opinion ;  but  I'm  clear  that  it's  a  good 
thing  he's  not  a  great  man — in  the  *  nob'  sense 
of  the  word  I  mean — and  that  the  world  can  af- 
ford to  let  him  alone.  Here  comes  the  young 
shaver — let's  go  and  talk  to  him."  And  Char- 
ley, secretly  pining  to  get  rid  of  the  basket,  laid 


down  that  obnoxious  burden,  and  went  across 
the  grass-plot  toward  the  nurse,  just  then  making 
her  appearance  from  the  house. 

"Charley  is  always  right," said  Til  to  herself 
as  she  eradicated  the  last  obstinate  weed  in  the 
flower-bed  under  inspection,  and  rejoined  Mr. 
Potts ;  from  which  observation  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  fitness  of  Miss  Till  for  undertaking  that 
most  solemn  of  human  engagements — matrimony 
— will  be  fully  recognized.  There  are  women 
who  practically  apply  to  their  husbands  the  in- 
junctions  of  the  Church  Catechism,  in  which 
duty  to  God  is  defined;  who  "believe  in,  fear, 
trust>,  and  love"  them  "  with  all  their  hearts,  with 
all  their  minds,  with  all  their  souls,  and  with  all 
their  strength ;"  and  Matilda  Ludlow,  though  a 
remarkably  sensible  girl,  and  likely  enough  to 
estimate  other  people  at  their  precise  value,  was 
rapidly  being  reduced  to  this  state  of  mind  about 
Charley,  who  was  at  all  events  much  less  un- 
worthy than  most  male  objects  of  female  devo- 
teeism. 

Mrs.  Ludlow  and  her  daughter  heard  prcttj 
regularly  from  Geoff.  Of  course  his  letters  were 
unsatisfactory ;  men's  letters  always  are,  except 
they  be  love-letters,  when  their  meaning  is  tem- 
pered by  their  exduuveness.  He  was  eager  for 
news  of  the  child ;  but  he  never  referred  to  the 
past  in  any  other  respect,  and  he  said  little 
in  anticipation  of  the  future.  He  described  his 
travels,  reported  the  state  of  his  health,  and  ex- 
pressed bis  anxiety  for  his  mother's  comfort; 
and  that  was  about  the  sum-total  of  these  literary 
productions,  which  no  doubt  were  highly  peni- 
tential performances  to  poor  Geoffrey. 

Spring  was  well  advanced  when  Charley  and 
Til  began  to  discuss  the  propriety  of  naming  a 
time  for  their  marriage.  The  house  at  Bromp- 
ton  was  still  "on  their  hands,"  as  Mrs.  Ludlow 
was  fond  of  saying,  while  in  her  secret  heart  she 
would  have  deeply  regretted  the  turning-up  of 
an  eligible  tenant ;  for  who  could  answer  for  the 
habits  and  manners  of  strangers,  or  tell  what 
damage  her  sacred  furniture  might  receive? 
Charley  proposed  to  Til  that  they  should  become 
her  mother's  tenants,  and  urged  that  young  lady 
to  consent  to  a  speedy  marriage,  fram  the  most 
laudable  economic  principles,  on  the  ground  that 
under  present  circumstances  he  was  idling  dread- 
fully, but  that  he  confidently  expected  that  mar- 
riage would  "settle  his  mind."  The  recent  date 
of  the  family  calamity  Charley  could  not  be 
brought  to  regard  as  a  reasonable  obstacle  to  his 
wishes. 

"  Look  here,  Trl,"  he  said ;  "  it  isn't  as  if  we 
were  swells,  you  know,  with  our  names,  ages,  and 
weights  in  the  Morning  Post,  and  our  addresses 
in  the  Red  Book,  What  need  we  care,  if  Geoff 
don't  mind  ? — and  he  won't,  God  bless  him  I — 
the  happier  wo  are  the  sooner  he'll  cease  to  !« 
miserable ;  aYid  who's  to  know  or  to  care  wheth- 
er it's  so  many  months  sooner  or  later  after  that 
poor  woman's  death?  Besides,  consider  this. 
Til ;  if  we  wait  until  Geoff  comes  home,  a  wod- 
ding  and  all  that  won't  be  pleasant  for  him :  will 
it,  now  ?  Painful  associations,  you  know,  and  all 
that.  I  really  think,  for  Geoffs  sake,  we  had 
better  get  it  over." 

"Do  you,  indeed,  Master  Charley ?" said  Til, 
with  a  smile  full  of  pert  drollery,  which  rendered 
her  exasperatingly  pretty.  "How  wonderfully 
considerate  you  are  of  GeofTi-^and  ho^  marvel- 
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ously  polite  to  describe  marrying  me  as  *  getting 
it  over!'  No,  no,  Charley,"  she  continued,  seri- 
ously ;  •*  it-can  not  be.  I  could  not  leave  mam- 
ma to  the  responsibility  of  the  house  and  the 
child — at  least  not  yet.  Don^t  ask  me ;  it  would 
not  be  right  toward  GeofT  or  fair  to  ray  mother. 
You  must  wait.  Sir." 

And  the  crest-fallen  Charley  knew  that  he  must 
wait,  and  acquiesced  with  a  very  bad  grace  ;  not 
but  that  Miss  Till  woald  have  been  horribly  vex- 
ed bad  it  been  better. 

An  unexpected  auxiliary  was  about  this  time 
being  driven  by  fate  toward  Charley  Potts  in 
the  person  of  Annie  Maurice.  She  had  been 
constant  and  regular  in  her  visits  to  Elm  Lodge, 
affectionate  and  respectful  in  her  demeanor  to 
Mrs.  Ludlow,  and  sisterly  in  her  confidence  to- 
ward Til.  The  hour  that  had  united  the  two 
girls  in  a  tie  of  common  responsibility  toward 
Geoff  and  Margaret  had  witnessed  the  formation 
of  a  strong  and  lasting  friendship ;  and  though 
Annie's  superior  refinement  and  higher  education 
raised  her  above  the  level  of  Matilda  Ludlow, 
she  was  not  more  than  her  equal  in  true  womanly 
worth.  They  passed  many  happy  hours  together 
in  converse  which  had  now  become  cheerful,  and 
their  companionship  was  strengthened  by  the 
bond  of  their  common  interest  in  Til's  absent 
brother.  Miss  Ludlow,  perhaps,  did  an  unfair 
proportion  of  the  talking  on  these  occasions ;  for 
she  was  of  the  gushing  order  of  girls,  though  she 
did  not  border  even  remotely  on  silliness.  By 
jcommon  consent  they  did  not  speak  of  Margaret, 
and  Til  had  never  known  Arthur ;  so  that  Annie 
rarely  talked  of  him,  always  sacredly  loved  and 
remembered  in  her  faithful  heart,  preserved  as 
her  friend  and  monitor— dead,  yet  speaking. 
Annie  had  been  more  silent  than  usoal  lately, 
and  had  looked  sad  and  troubled ;  and  it  chanced 
that  on  the  day  following  that  which  witnessed 
Charley's  luckless  proposition  Miss  Maurice  ar- 
rived at  Elm  Lodge  at  an  earlier  hour  than  usu- 
al; and  having  gained  a  private  audience  of 
Til,  made  to  her  a  somewhat  startling  revela- 
tion. 

The  conference  between  the  girls  lasted  long, 
and  its  object  took  Til  completely  by  surprise. 
Annie  Maurice  had  resolved  upon  leaving  Lord 
Beauport*8  house,  and  she  had  come  to  ask  Mrs. 
Ludlow  to  receive  her.  She  told  Til  her  rea- 
sons, simply,  honestly,  and  plainly. 

'*I  can  not  live  in  the  house  with  Lionel 
Brakespere,"  she  said  ;  <*  and  I  have  no  friends 
but  you.  Geoffrey  and  I  were  always  friends, 
and  my  dear  Arthur  trusted  him,  and  knew  he 
would  befriend  me.  I  am  sure  if  he  were  liv- 
ing now  he  would  counsel  me  to  do  what  I  am 
doing.  I  have  often  thought  if  he  had  had  any 
idea  that  the  end  was  so  near,  he  would  have 
told  me,  if  any  difficulty  came  in  my  way,  to  ap- 
ply for  aid  to  Geoffrey,  and  I  am  clear  that  I  am 
doing  right  now.  I  have  no  friends,  Til,  though 
I  am  rich,"  Annie  repeated,  with  a  more  bitter 
smile  than  had  ever  flitted  over  her  bright  face 
in  former  days ;  **  and  I  have  no  '  position*  to 
keep  up.  I  can  not  go  and  live  in  a  big  house 
by  myself,  or  in  a  small  one  either,  for  that  mat- 
ter, and  I  want  your  mother  to  let  me  come  and 
live  with  her  while  GJeoffrey  is  away." 

Til  hesitated  before  she  replied.  She  saw  dif- 
ficulties in  the  way  of  such  an  arrangement 
which  Annie  did  not ;  difficulties  arising  from 


the  difference  in  the  social  position  of  the  friends 
Annie  wished  to  leave,  and  those  she  wished  to 
come  to. 

"  I  am  sure,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  every 
thing  might  be  as  you  wish,^*  she  said  ;  "  but — 
Lady  Beaufort  might  not  think  it  quite  the 
thing." 

'*Lady  Beauport  knows  I  will  not  remain  in 
her  house.  Til ;  and  ^le  will  soon  see  as  plainly 
as  I  do  that  it  is  well  I  should  not.  The  choice 
is  between  me  and  her  son,  and  the  selection  is 
not  difficult.  Lionel  Brakespere  (I  can  not  call 
him  by  Arthur's  familiar  name)  and  I  are  not  on 
speaking  terms.  He  knows  that  I  am  acquaint, 
ed  with  his  crimes ;  not  only  those  known  to  his 
family,  but  those  which  he  thought  death  had 
assisted  him  to  hide.  I  might  have  concealed 
my  knowledge  from  him  had  he  not  dared  to  in- 
sult roe  by  an  odious  pretense  of  admiration, 
which  I  resented  with  all  my  heart  and  soul. 
A  few  words  made  him  understand  that  the  saf- 
est course  he  could  pursue  was  to  abandon  such 
a  pretense,  and  the  revelation  filled  him  with 
such  wrath  and  hatred  as  only  such  a  nature 
could  feel.  Why  he  has  adopted  a  line  of  be- 
havior which  can  only  be  described  as  down- 
right  savage  rudeness — so  evidently  intended  to 
drive  me  out  of  the  house  that  Lord  and  Lady 
Beauport  themselves  see  it  in  that  light — I  am 
unable  to  comprehend.  I  have  sometimes  fancied 
that  he  and  his  mother  have  quarreled  on  the 
matter ;  but  if  so,  be  has  had  the  best  of  it. 
However,  there  is  no  use  in  discussing  it,  Til ; 
my  home  is  broken  up  and  gone  from  me ;  and 
if  your  mother  will  not  take  me  under  her  charge, 
until  Greoffrey  comes  home  and  advises  me  for 
the  future,  I  roust  only  set  up  somewhere  with  a 
companion  and  a  cat." 

Annie  smiled,  but  very  sadly ;  then  she  con- 
tinned : 

"And  now.  Til,  111  tell  you  how  we  will  man- 
age. First,  we  will  get  the  mother's  leave,  and 
I  will  invite  myself  on  a  visit  here,  to  act  as  your 
bridemaid,  you  see,  and — " 

**-  Charley  has  been  talking  to  you,  Annie  !** 
exclaimed  Miss  Til,  starting  up  in  mingled  in- 
dignation and  amusement ;  **  I  see  it  all  now — 
you  have  been  playing  into  each  other's  hands." 

'*  No,  indeed,  Charley  never  said  a  word  to 
me  about  it,"  replied  Annie,  seriously ;  "  though 
I  am  sure  if  he  had  I  should  have  done  any  thing 
he  asked ;  but.  Til,  do  let  us  be  in  earnest-— I 
am  serious  in  this.  I  don't  want  to  make  a 
scandal  and  a  misery  of  this  business  of  my  re- 
moval from  Lord  Beauport's ;  and  if  I  can  come 
hero  to  bo  your  bndemaid,  in  a  quiet  way,  and 
remain  with  your  mother  when  you  have  left 
her,  it  will  seem  a  natural  sort  of  arrangement, 
and  I  shall  very  soon,  heiress  though  I  am,  drop 
out  of  the  memory  of- the  set  in  which  I  have 
lately  moved .  I  am  sure  Geoffrey  will  be  pleased ; 
and  you  know  that  dear  little  Arthur  b  quite  fond 
of  me  already." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  report  the  conversation 
between  the  two  girls  in  fuller  detail.  Miss 
Maurice  carried  her  point ;  the  consent  of  Mrs. 
Ludlow  to  the  proposed  arrangement  was  easily 
gained ;  and  one  day  the  fine  carriage  with  the 
fine  coronets,  which  had  excited  the  admiration 
of  the  neighborhood  when  Miss  Maurice  paid  her 
first  visit  to  Gcoffrev  Ludlow's  bride,  deposited 
that  young  lady  and  her  maid  at  Elm  Lodge. 
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A  few  dajs  later  a  more  modest  equipage  bore 
away  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Potts  on  the  first  stage  of 
their  journey  of  life. 

**  And  so,  my  dear  Annie,"  wrote  Geoffrey  to 
his  ez-pnpil,  **you'are  established  in  the  quiet 
house  in  which  I  dreamed  dreams  once  on  a 
time.  I  continue  the  children's  phrase,  and  say 
*A  long  time  ago.'  I  am  glad  to  think  of  yon 
there  with  my  mother  and  my  poor  little  child. 
If  yon  were  anyone  but  Annie  Maurice,  I  might 
fear  that  you  would  weary  of  the  confined  sphere 
to  which  you  have  gone ;  but,  then,  it  is  because 
you  are  Annie  Maurice  that  you  are  there.  Some- 
times I  wonder  whether  I  shall  ever  see  the 
place  again,  which,  if  ever  I  do  see  it,  I  must 
look  upon  with  such  altered  eyes.  God  knows : 
it  will  be  long  first — ^for  I  am  woefully  weak  still. 
But  enough  of  me.  My  picture  goes  on  splen- 
didly. When  it  is  finished  and  sent  home  to 
Stompff,  I  shall  start  for  Egypt.  I  suppose  many 
a  one  before  me  has  tried  to  find  the  waters  of 
Lethe  between  the  banks  of  Nile." 

Charley  Potts  and  Til  were  comfortably  settled 
in  the  house  at  Brompton,  where  Til  guarded  the 
household  gods  with  pious  care,  and  made  Char- 
ley uncommonly  comfortable  and  abnormally  or- 
derly. Mrs.  Ludlow  and  her  young  guest  led  a 
tranquil  life  at  Elm  Lodge.  Annie  devoted  her- 
self to  the  old  lady  and  the  child  with  a  skillful 
tenderness,  partly  natural  to  her  and  partly  ac- 
quired by  the  experiences  of  her  life  in  her  rural 
home,  and  within  the  scene  of  Caterham's  length- 
ened  and  patient  suffering.  The  child  loved  her 
and  throve  under  her  charge ;  and  the  old  lady 
seemed  to  find  her  '*  cross*'  considerably  less  trou- 
blesome within  the  influence  of  Annie's  tranquil 
cheerfulness,  strong  sense,  and  accommodating 
disposition .  The  neighborhood  had  taken  to  call- 
ing  vigorously  and  pertinaciously  on  Mrs.  Lud- 
low and  Miss  Maurice.  It  approved  highly  of 
those  ladies ;  for  the  younger  was  veiy  pleasant, 
not  alarmingly  beautiful,  reputed  to  be  very  rich, 
and  acknowledged  not  to  <*  give  herself  airs ;" 
while  the  elder  was  intensely  respectable-*after 
the  fashion  dear  to  the  heart  of  Lowbar ;  and 
both  went  to  church  with  scrupulous  regularity. 
Dr.  Brandram  was  even  more  cordial  in  his  ap- 
preciation of  Annie  than  he  had  been  in  his  ad- 
miration of  Margaret ;  and  the  star  of  Elm  Lodge 
was  quite  in  the  ascendant  A  few  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  great  world  whom  she  had  met  in  the 
celestial  sphere  of  St.  Barnabas  Square  found  An- 
nie out  even  at  Elm  Lodge,  and  the  apparition 
of  other  coronets  than  that  of  the  Beanports  was 
not  unknown  in  the  salubrious  suburb.  Lady 
Beaupoit  visited  Miss  Maurice  but  rarely,  and 
her  advent  seldom  gave  Annie  pleasure.  The 
girl's  affectionate  and  generous  heart  was  pained 
by  the  alteration  which  she  marked  more  and 
more  distinctly  each  time  that  she  saw  the  cold 
and  haughty  Countess,  on  whose  face  care  was 
fast  making*  marks  which  time  had  failed  to  im- 
press. 

Sometimes  she  would  be  almost  silent  during 
her  short  visits,  on  which  occasions  Mra.  Ludlow 
was  wont  to  disappear  as  soon  as  possible ;  some- 
times she  would  find  querulous  fault  with  Annie 
— with  her  appearance  and  her  dress,  and  her 
*  *  throwing  herself  away. "  Sometimes  Annie  felt 
that  she  was  endeavoring  to  turn  the  convci*sa- 
tion  in  the  direction  of  Lionel ;  but  that  she  in- 


variably resisted.  It  chanced  one  day,  however, 
that  she  could  not  succeed  in  preventing  Lady 
Beauport  from  talking  of  him.  Time  had  trav- 
eled on  since  Annie  had  taken  up  her  abode  at 
Elm  Lodge,  and  the  summer  was  waning ;  the 
legislative  labors  of  the  Houses  had  come  to  an 
end,  and  Lord  and  Lady  Beauport  were  about 
to  leave  town.  Th b  time  the  Countess  had  come 
to  say  good-by  to  Annie,  whom  she  found  engaged 
in  preparations  for  a  general  flitting  of  the  ^n- 
Lodge  household  to  the  sea-side  for  the  autumn. 
Annie  was  in  blooming  health  and  her  usual 
agreeable  spirits — a  strong  contrast  to  the  faded, 
jaded,  cross-looking  woman  who  said  to  her, 
complainingly : 

'*  Really,  Annie,  I  think  you  might  have  come 
with  us,  and  left  yoar  friends  here  to  find  their 
autumnal  amusements  for  themselves ;  yon  know 
how  much  Lord  Beauport  and  I  wished  it." 

**  Yes,"  said  Annie,  gently,  *'I  know  you  are 
both  very  kind ;  but  it  can  not  be.  You  saw  that 
yourself,  dear  Lady  Beauport^  and  consented  to 
my  entering  on  so  different  a  life.  Yon  see  I 
could  not  combine  the  two ;  and  I  have  new  da- 
ties  now — " 

'*  Nonsense,  Annie !"  said  Lady  Beauport,  an- 
grily. '*You  will  not  come  because  of  Lionel 
'that  is  the  truth.  Well,  he  is  not  to  be  at 
home  at  all ;  he  is  going  away  to  a  number  of 
places:  he  likes  any  place  better  than  home,  I 
think.  I  can  not  understand  why  you  and  he 
should  disagree  so  much ;  but  if  it  must  be  so,  I 
suppose  it  must.  However,  you  will  not  meet 
him  now."  And  Lady  Beauport  actually  cop^ 
descended  to  reiterate  her  request ;  but  she  had 
no  success.  Annie  had  resolutely  broken  with 
the  old  life,  which  had  never  suited  her  fresh, 
genial,  simple  tastes;  and  she  was  determined 
not  to  renew  the  tie.  She  knew  that  she  was  not^ 
in  any  true  sense  necessary  to  Lady  Beauport's 
happiness ;  she  was  not  ungrateful  for  such  kind- 
ness as  she  had  received ;  but  she  was  a  sensible 
girl,  and  she  made  no  mistake  about  her  own 
value,  and  the  true  direction  in  which  her  duty, 
her  vocation  lay.  So  she  steadily  declined ;  but 
so  gently  that  no  cffense  was  taken ;  and  made 
inquiry  for  Lord  Beauport.  The  worried  expres- 
sion which  had  gradually  marred  the  high-bred 
repose  of  Lady  Beauport's  face  increased  as  she 
replied,  and  there  was  a  kind  of  involuntary  con- 
fidence in  her  manner  which  struck  Annie  with 
a  new  and  painful  surprise.  Lord  Beauport  was 
well,  she  said ;  but  he  was  not  in  good  spirits. 
Things  seemed  to  be  wrong  with  them  somehow 
and  out  of  joint.  Then  the  elder  lady,  seeing  in 
the  face  of  her  voung  listener  such  true  sympa- 
thy, thawed  suddenly  from  her  habitual  proud 
reserve,  and  poured  out  the  bitterness  of  her  dis- 
appointment and  vain  regret.  There  was  a  tone 
of  reproach  against  Annie  mingled  with  her  com- 
plaint, which  the  girl  pityingly  passed  over.  If 
Annie  had  but  liked  Lionel ;  if  she  would  but 
have  tried  to  attract  him,  and  keep  him  at  home, 
all  might  have  been  well :  but  Annie  had  im- 
bibed poor  Arthur's  prejudices ;  and  surely  nev- 
er were  parents  so  unfortunate  as  she  and  the 
Earl  in  the  mutual  dislike  which  existed  between 
their  children.  Lady  Beauport  did  not  want  to 
justify  Lionel  entirely — of  course  not;  but  she 
thought  he  might  have  had  a  better  chance  given 
him  in  the  first  instance.  Now  he  had  greatly 
deteriorated — she  saw  that :  she  could  not  deny 
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it ;  and  her  *<  granted  prayer"  for  his  retara  had 
not  brought  her  happiness. 

Annie  listened  to  all  this  with  a  swelling  heart. 
A  vision  floated  before  her  tearful  eyes  of  the  lost 
son,  who  had  been  so  little  loved,  so  lightly 
prized ;  whose  place  the  brother  preferred  before 
him  had  taken  and  disgraced;  and  a  terrible 
sense  of  retribution  came  into  her  mind.  Too 
late  the  father  and  mother  were  learning  how 
true  his  judgment  had  been,  and  how  valuable 
his  silent  influence.  Time  could  only  engrave 
that  lesson  more  and  more  deeply  on  their  hearts ; 
experience  could  only  embitter  it — its  sting  was 
never  to  be  withdrawn.  They  had  chosen  between 
the  two,  and  their  choice,  like  E^an^s^  was  *'  pro- 
fane." Lady  Beanport  spoke  more  and  more 
bitterly  as  she  proceeded.  The  softening  touch 
of  grief  was  not  upon  her— only  the  rankling  of 
disappointment  and  mortification ;  only  the  sting 
of  a  sou^s  ingratitude,  of  discovering  that  in  re- 
turn  for  the  sacrifice  of  principle,  self-respect, 
and  dignity  to  which  she  had  consented  for  Li- 
onePs  sake,  she  had  not  received  even  the  poor 
return  of  a  semblance  of  affection  or  considera- 
tion. 

The  hardness  of  LioneFs  nature  was  shown  in 
every  thing  his  mother  said  of  him— the  utter 
want  of  feeling,  the  deadness  of  soul.  Annie  felt 
very  sad  as  she  listened  to  Lady  Beauport*s  mel- 
ancholy account  of  the  life  they  had  fallen  into 
at  the  great  house.  She  was  oppressed  by  the 
sense  of  the  strangeness  of  the  events  which  had 
befallen,  and  in  which  the  Countess  had,  all  un- 
consciously, so  deep  an  interest.  It  was  very 
sad  and  strange  to  remember  that  she  was  de- 
tailing the  conduct  of  the  man  whose  baseness 
had  enabled  Margaret  to  lay  Geoffrey's  life  in 
ruins  under  Geoff*rey's  own  roof.  It  was  terri- 
ble to  Annie  to  feel  that  in  her  knowledge  there 
was  a  secret  which  might  so  easily  have  been  di- 
Tulged  at  any  moment,  and  which  would  have 
afflicted  the  vexed  and  mortified  woman  before 
her  more  deeply  than  any  thing  that  had  oc- 
curred. Lady  Beauport  was  not  tender-hearted ; 
but  she  was  a  high-minded  gentlewoman,  and 
would  have  been  shamed  and  stricken  to  the  soul 
had  she  discovered  the  baseness  of  her  son  in 
this  particular  instance.  She  had  fondly  flat- 
tered herself  into  a  belief  that  the  crime  which 
had  been  so  inadequately  punished  was  only  a 
folly ;  but  there  was  no  possibility  of  such  a  read- 
ing of  this  one,  and  Annie  was  glad  to  think  that 
at  least  the  pang  of  this  knowledge  was  spared 
to  Lady  Beauport.  She  could  say  nothing  to 
comfort  her.  In  her  inmost  heart  she  had  an 
uneasy,  unexplained  sense  that  it  was  all  the 
just  retribution  for  the  conduct  of  Arthur's  pa- 
rents toward  him,  and  hopelessness  for  the  future 
of  a  family  of  which  Lionel  formed  a  member 
took  possession  of  her. 

"He  is  so  disagreeable,  so  selfish,  Annie," 
continued  Lady  Beauport,  *<  and  oh,  so  slangy ! 
and  yon  know  how  his  father  hates  that  sort  of 
thing." 

**  It  is  better  that  he  should  be  away,  then,  for 
a  little,"  said  Annie,  trying  to  be  soothing,  and 
failing  lamentably. 

'*Well,  perhaps  it  is,"  said  Lady  Beauport; 
"and  yet  that  seems  hard  too,  when  I  longed 
so  much  for  his  return,  and  when  now  he  has 
every  thing  he  wants.  Of  course,  when  he  was 
only  a  second  son,  he  had  excuses  for  discontent ; 


but  now  he  has  none,  and  yet  he  is  never  satis- 
fied. I  sometimes  think  he  is  ill  at  ease,  and 
fancies  people  are  thinking  about  the  past  who 
don't  even  know  any  thing  about  it,  and  would 
not  trouble  themselves  to  resent  it  if  they  did. 
But  his  father  docs  not  agree  with  me,  Annie : 
he  will  not  give  Lionel  credit  for  any  thing  good. 
I  can  not  make  out  Lord  Beauport :  he  is  much 
more  cold  and  stem  toward  Lionel  than  he  need 
be,  for  he  is  not  so  careless  and  inconsiderate 
toward  his  father  as  he  is  toward  me.  He  seems 
to  have  taken  up  poor  Arthur's  notions  now,  and 
to  judge  Lionel  as  severely  as  be  did.  He  does 
not  say  much ;  but  things  are  uncomfortable  be- 
tween them,  and  Lord  Beanport  is  altered  in 
every  way.  He  is  silent  and  dispirited ;  and  do 
yon  know,  Annie,  I  think  he  grieves  for  Arthur 
more  than  he  did  at  first  ?" 

Distress  and  perplexity  were  in. Lady  Beau- 
port's  face  and  voice,  and  they  went  to  Annie's 
gentle  heart. 

**  Try  not  to  think  so  mnch  of  it,"  she  said ; 
"circumstances  may  alter  considerably  when 
Lionel  gets  more  settled  at  home,  and  Lord 
Beauport  has  had  time  to  set  over  the  irritation 
which  his  return  occasioned  him." 

*<  He  resents  your  having  left  us  more  bitterly 
than  any  thing,  Annie.  He  constantly  speaks 
of  you  in  the  highest  terms  of  praise,  and  wishes 
you  back  with  us.  And  so  do  I,  my  dear,  so 
do  L" 

Annie  was  amazed.  Tears  were  in  Lady  Beau- 
port's  eyes,  and  a  tremble  in  her  voice.  During 
all  the  period  of  Annie's  residence  in  her  house 
the  Countess  had  never  shown  so  much  feeling 
toward  her,  had  never  suffered  her  to  feel  her- 
self of  so  much  importance.  The  sterling  merit 
of  the  girl,  her  self-denial,  her  companionable 
qualities,  had  never  before  met  with  so  much 
recognition ;  and  a  thrill  of  gratification  passed 
through  her  as  she  felt  that  die  was  missed  and 
valued  in  the  home  whence  Lionel's  conduct  had 
driven  her. 

"  I  am  very  glad,"  she  said,  "  that  Lord  Beau- 
port thinks  and  speaks  so  kindly  of  me — indeed, 
he  was  always  kind  to  me,  and  I  am  veiy  grate- 
ful to  him  and  you." 

"Then  why  will  you  not  come  to  us,  Annie? 
Why  do  you  prefer  these  new  friends  to  us?" 

"  I  do  not,"  she  answered ;  "  but  as  things 
have  been,  as  they  are,  it  is  better  I  should  not 
be  in  a  position  possibly  to  estrange  the  father 
and  son  still  more.  If  I  were  in  the  house  it 
would  onlv  furnish  him  with  an  excuse  to  remain 
away,  and  cause  Lord  Beanport  additional  anx- 
iety." 

Annie  knew  that  she  must  appear  strangely 
obstinate  to  Lady  Beanport ;  but  it  could  not  be 
helped ;  it  was  impossible  that  she  could  explain. 
The  visit  of  the  Countess  was  a  long  one ;  and 
Annie  gathered  from  her  further  confidences  that 
her  dissatisfaction  with  Lionel  was  not  her  only 
trouble.  The  future  was  not  bright  before  Lady 
Beauport  The  charms  of  the  world  were  fading 
in  her  estimation ;  society  was  losing  its  allure- 
ments, not  under  the  chastening  of  a  wholesome 
grief,  but  under  the  corroding,  disenchanting  in- 
fluence of  bitterness  and  disappointment.  She 
looked  aged  and  wearied ;  and  before  she  and 
Annie  parted  that  day  she  had  acknowledged 
to  the  girl  that  she  dreaded  the  prospect  before 
her,  and  had  no  confidence  in  her  only  son,  or  in 
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his  line  of  condact  toward  her  in  the  eyent  of 
Lord  Bcanport's  death.  The  EarPs  words  to  h is 
wife  had  been  prophetic — in  Caterham's  death 
there  had  been  bat  the  beginning  of  sorrow. 

Annie  stood  sadly  at  the  hoose-door  and 
watched  the  carriage  as  it  rolled  away  and  bore 
Lady  Beanport  ont  of  her  sight,  as  it  bears  her 
out  of  this  history. 

'^This  is  the  man,"  she  thought,  '*whom  she 
would  have  remonelessly  made  me  marry,  and 
been  insensible  to  the  cruel  wrong  she  would 
have  done  to  me.  What  a  wonderful  .thing  is 
that  boundless,  blind  egotism  of  mothers !  In 
one  breath  she  confesses  that  he  makes  her  mis- 
erable, and  admits  his  contemptible,  wretched 
nature,  though  she  knows  little  of  its  real  evil ; 
in  the  next  she  complains  that  I  did  not  tie  my- 
self to  the  miserable  destiny  of  being  his  wife!" 

Then  Annie  turned  into  the  drawing-room, 
and  went  over  to  the  window,  through  whose 
panes  Margaret's  wistful,  weary  gaze  had  been 
so  often  and  so  long  directed.  She  leaned  one 
round  fair  arm  against  the  glass,  and  laid  her 
sleek  brown  head  upon  it,  musingly : 

**I  wonder  when  home  will  really  come  for 
me,''  she  thought.  **  I  wonder  where  I  shall  go 
to,  and  what  I  shall  do,  when  I  must  leave  this. 
I  wonder  if  little  Arthur  will  miss  .me  very  much 
when  I  go  away,  after  Geoffrey  comes  back." 

Geoffrey  Ludlow's  letters  to  his  mother  and 
sister  were  neither  numerous  nor  voluminous, 
but  they  were  explicit ;  and  the  anxious  hearts 
at  home  gradually  began  to  feel  more  at  rest 
about  the  absent  one  so  dear  to  them  all.  He 
had  written  with  much  kindness  and  sympathy 
on  the  occasion  of  Til's  marriage,  and  they  had 
all  felt  what  a  testimony  to  his  unselfish  nature 
and  his  generous  heart  his  letter  was.  With 
what  pangs  of  memory — ^what  keen  revivals  of 
vain  longing  love  and  cruel  grief  for  the  beau- 
tiful woman  who  had  gone  down  into  her  grave 
with  the  full  ardor  of  his  passionate  devotion 
still  clinging  around  her — wnat  desperate  strug- 
gles against  the  weariness  of  spirit  which  made 
every  thiifg  a  burden  to  him — ^Geoffrey  had  writ- 
ten the  warm,  frank  letter  over  which  Til  had 
cried  and  Charley  had  glowed  with  pleasure, 
the  recipients  never  knew.  There  was  one  who 
guessed  them — one  who  seemed  to  herself  intui- 
tively to  realize  them  all,  to  weigh  and  measure 
every  movement  of  the  strong  heart  which  had 
80  much  ado  to  keep  itself  from  breaking,  far 
away  in  the  distant  countries,  until  time  should 
have  had  sufficient  space  in  which  to  work  its  in- 
evitable cure.  Mrs.  Potts  showed  her  brother's 
letter  to  Annie  Maurice  with  infinite  delight,  on 
that  memorable  day  when  she  made  her  first  vis- 
it, as  a  married  woman,  to  Elm  Lodge.  The 
flutter  and  excitement  of  so  special  an  occasion 
makes  itself  felt  amidst  all  the  other  flatters  and 
excitements  of  that  period  which  is  the  great 
epoch  in  a  woman's  life.  The  delights  of  '*  a 
home  of  one's  own"  are  never  so  truly  realized 
as  when  the  bride  returns,  as  a  guest,  to  the 
home  she  has  left  forever  as  an  inmate.  It  may 
be  much  more  luxurious,  much  more  important, 
much  more  wealthy ;  but  it  is  not  hers,  and, 
above  all,  it  is  not  '^his;"  and  the  little  sense  of 
strangeness  is  felt  to  bo  an  exquisite  and  a  new 
pleasure.  Til  was  just  the  sort  of  girl  to  feel 
this  to  the  fullest,  though  her  *' own"  house  was 
actually  her  **old"  home,  and  she  had  never 


I  been  a  resident  at  Elm  Lodge :  but  the  hoose  at 
Brompton  had  a  thousand  channs  now  which  Til 
had  never  found  in  it  before,  and  on  which  she 
expatiated  eagerly  to  Mrs.  Ludlow  while  Annie 
Maurice  was  reading  Geofirey's  letter.  She  was 
very  pale  when  she  handed  it  back  to  Til,  and 
there  were  large  tears  standing  in  her  fall  brown 
eyes. 

.  ''Isn't  it  a  delightful  letter,  Annie?"  asked 
Mrs.  Potts ;  *  *  so  kind  and  genial ;  so  exactly  like 
dear  old  Geoff." 

"Yes,"  Annie  replied,  very  softly ;  «*it  is  in- 
deed. Til ;  it  is  very  like  Geoffrey.'' 

Then  Annie  went  to  look  after  little  Arthur, 
and  left  the  mother  and  daughter  to  their  de- 
lightful confidential  talk.    . 

When  the  party  from  Elm  Lodge  were  at  the 
sea-side,  after  Til's  marriage,  Annie  began  to  write 
pretty  regularly  to  Geoffrey,  who  was  then  in 
Egypt.  She  was  always  thinking  of  him,  and  of 
how  his  mind  was  to  be  roused  from  its  grief,  and 
once  more  interested  in  life.  She  felt  that  he  was 
laboring  at  his  art  for  money,  and  because  he 
desired  to  secure  the  future  of  those  dear  to  him, 
in  the  sense  of  duty,  but  that  for  him  the  fame 
which  he  was  rapidly  winning  was  very  little 
worth,  and  the  glory  was  quite  gone  ont  of  life 
— gone  down,  with  the  gold^  hair  and  the  violet 
eyes,  into  the  dust  which  was  lying  upon  them. 
Annie,  who  had  never  known  a  similar  grief, 
understood  his  in  all  its  intricacies  of  suffering, 
with  the  intuitive  comprehension  of  the  heart, 
which  happily  stands  many  a  woman  instead  of 
intellectuaJ  gifts  and  the  learning  of  experience ; 
and  knowing  this,  the  girl,  whose  unselfish  spirit 
read  the  heart  of  her  early  friend,  but  nerer 
questioned  her  own,  sought  with  all  her  simple 
and  earnest  zeal  how  to  '*  cure  him  of  his  cmel 
wound."  His  picture  had  been  one  of  the  gems 
of  the  Academy,  one  of  the  great  successes  of  the 
year,  and  Annie  had  written  to  him  enthusiastic- 
ally about  it,  as  his  mother  had  also  done ;  but 
she  counted  nothing  upon  this.  Geoffrey  was 
wearily  pleased  that  they  were  pleased  and  grat- 
ified, but  that  was  all.  His  hand  did  its  work, 
but  the  soul  was  not  there ;  and  as  he  was  now 
working  amidst  the  ruins  of  a  dead  world  and  a 
nation  passed  away  in  the  early  vouth  of  time, 
his  mood  was  congenial  to  it,  and  he  grew  to  like 
the  select  lapse  of  the  sultry  desert  life,  and  to 
rebel  less  and  less  against  his  fate,  in  the  distant 
land  where  every  thing  was  strange,  and  there 
was  no  fear  of  a  tonch  upon  the  torturing  nerves 
of  association.  All  this  Annie  Maurice  dinned, 
and  turned  constantly  in  her  mind  ;  and  amidst 
the  numerous  duties  to  which  she  devoted  herself 
with  the  quiet  steadiness  which  was  one  of  her 
strongest  characteristics,  she  thought  incessantly 
of  Geoffrey,  and  of  how  the  cloud  was  to  be  lifted 
from  him.  Her  life  was  a  busy  one,  for  all  the 
real  cares  of  the  household  rested  upon  her.  Mrs . 
Ludlow  had  been  an  admirable  manager  of  her 
own  house,  and  in  her  own  sphere,  but  she  did. 
not  understand  the  scale  on  which  Elm  Lodge 
had  been  maintained  even  in  Margaret's  time, 
and  that  which  Miss  Maurice  established  was 
altogether  beyond  her  reach.  The  old  lady  was 
very  happy ;  that  was  quite  evident.  She  and 
Annie  agreed  admirably.  The  younger  lady 
studied  her  peculiarities  with  the  utmost  care 
and  forbearance,  and  the  "cross" sat  lightly  now. 
She  was  growing  old ;  and  what  she  did  not  see 
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sho  had  lost  the  faculty  of  grieving  for;  and 
Geoffrey  was  well,  and  winning  fame  and  money. 
It  seemed  a  long  time  ago  now  since  she  had 
regarded  her  daughter-in-law's  furniture  and  dress 
with  enyy,  and  speculated  upon  the  remote  pos- 
slhility  of  some  day  driving  in  her  son*s  carriage. 

Mn.  Ludlow  had  a  carriage  always  at  her  serv- 
ice now,  and  the  most  cheerful  of  companions 
in  her  daily  drive ;  for  she,  Annie,  and  the  child 
made  country  excursions  eveiy  afternoon,  and 
the  only  time  the  girl  kept  for  her  exclusive  en- 
joyment was  that  devoted  to  her  early  morning 
rides.  Some  of  the  earli^t  among  the  loungers 
by  the  sad  sea  waves  grew  accustomed  to  observe, 
with  asense  of  admiration  and  pleasure,  the  f^esh, 
fair  face  of  Annie  Maurice,  as,  flushed  with  ex- 
ercise, and  blooming  like  a  rose  in  the  morning 
air,  she  would  dismount  at  the  door  of  her  **  ma- 
rine villa,"  where  a  wee  toddling  child  always 
awaited  her  coming,  who  was  immediately  lifted 
to  her  saddle,  and  indulged  with  a  few  gentle 
pacings  up  and  down  before  the  windows,  whence 
an  old  lady  would  watch  the  group  with  grave 
delight  if  rs.  Ludlow  wrote  sJl  these  and  many 
more  particulars  of  her  happy  life  to  her  absent 
son;  and  sometimes  Annie  wondered  whether 
those  cheerful  garrulous  letters,  in  which  the  un- 
conscious mother  showed  Geoffrey  so  plainly  how 
little  she  realized  his  state  of  mind,  increased  his 
sense  of  loneliness.  Then  she  beUiought  her  of 
writing  to  Geoffrey  constantly  about  the  child. 
She  knew  how  he  had  loved  the  baby  in  happier 
times,  and  she  never  wronged  the  heart  she  knew 
so  well  by  a  suspicion  that  the  disgrace  and  ca- 
lamity which  had  befallen  him  had  changed  this 
deep-dwelling  sentiment,  or  included  the  mo- 
therless child  in  its  fatal  gloom.  She  had  not 
spoken  of  little  Arthur  in  her  earlier  letters  more 
than  cursorily,  assuring  his  father  that  the  child 
was  well  and  thriving ;  but  now  that  time  was 
going  over,  and  the  litde  boy*s  intellect  was  un- 
folding, she  caught  at  the  legitimate  source  of 
interest  for  Geoffrey,  and  consulted  him  eagerly 
and  continuously  about  her  little  protege  and 
pupil. 

The  autumn  passed  and  the  winter  came ;  and 
Mrs.  Ludlow,  her  grandchild,  and  Annie  Man- 
rice  were  settled  at  Elm  Loage.  Annie  had 
taken  anew  to  her  painting,  and  Geoffrey's  de- 
serted studio  had  again  an  inmate.  Hither  would 
come  Charley  Fotts — ^a  genial  gentleman  still, 
but  with  much  added  steadiness  and  scrupnlons- 
ly-neat  attire.  The  wholesome  subjugation  of  a 
happy  marriage  was  agreeing  wonderfaUy  with 
Charley,  and  his  faith  in  Til  was  perfectly  un- 
bounded. He  was  a  model  of  punctuality  now ; 
and  when  he  *'did  a  turn"  for  Annie  in  the 
painting-room,  he  brushed  his  coat  before  en- 
countering the  nnartistic  world  outside  with  a 
cheerful  scrupulousness,  at  which,  in  the  days  of 
Caroline  and  the  beer-signals,  he  would  have  de- 
risively mocked.  Another  visitor  was  not  infre- 
quent there^  though  he  had  needed  much  coax- 
ing to  induce  him  to  come,  and  had  winced  from 
the  sight  of  Geoff's  ghostly  easel  on  his  first  visit 
with  keen  and  perceptible  pain. 

A  strong  mutual  liking  existed  between  Will- 
iam Bowker  and  Annie  Maurice.  Each  had 
recognized  the  sterling  value  of  the  other  on  the 
memorable  occasion  of  their  first  meeting ;  and 
the  rough  exterior  of  Bowker  being  less  percep- 
tible then  than  under  ordinary  circumstances,  it 
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had  never  jarred  with  Annie's  taste  or  offended 
against  her  sensibilities.  So  it  came  to  pass  ti^t 
these  two  incongruous  persons  became  great 
friends ;  and  William  Bowker—always  a  gentle- 
man in  the  presenoe  of  any  woman  in  whom  he 
recognized  the  soul  of  a  lady— passed  raanv  hours 
such  as  he  had  never  thought  lifis  could  again 
give  him  in  his  dear  old  firiend's  deserted  home. 
Miss  Maurice  had  no  inadequate  idea  of  the  so- 
cial duties  which  her  wealth  imposed  upon  her, 
and  she  discharged  them  with  the  oonscientions- 
ness  which  lent  her  character  its  combiiMd  firm- 
ness and  sweetness.  But  all  her  delight  was  in 
her  adopted  home,  and  in  the  child,  for  whom 
she  thought  and  planned  with  almost  maternal 
foresight  and  quite  maternal  affecdon.  William 
Bowker  also  delighted  in  the  boy,  and  would  have 
expended  an  altogether  unreasonable  portion  of 
his  slender  substance  upon  indigestible  eatables 
and  curiously-ingenious  and  destructible  toys  but 
for  Annie's  prohibition,  to  which  he  yielded  loyal 
obedience.  Many  a  talk  had  the  strangely-as- 
sorted pair  of  friends  as  they  watched  the  child's 
play;  and  they  generally  ran  on  Geoffrey,  or  if 
they  rambled  off  from  hmi  for  a  while,  returned 
to  him  through  strange  and  tortuous  ways.  Not 
one  of  Geoff^s  friends  forgot  him,  or  ceased  to 
miss  him  and  to  wish  him  back  among  them. 
Not  one  of  *Hhe  boys"  but  had  grieved  in  his 
simple,  uncultivated  way  over  the  only  half-un- 
derstood domestic  calamity  wMch  had  fallen  upon 
«<old  Geoff;"  but  time  has  pJUd,  and  they  had 
begun  to  talk  more  of  his  pictures  and  less  of 
himself.  It  was  otherwise  with  Bowker,  whose 
actual  associates  were  few,  though  his  spirit  of 
camaraderie  was  unbounded.  He  had  always 
loved  Geoffrey  Ludlow  with  a  peculiar  affection, 
in  which  there  had  been  an  unexplained  forebod- 
ing ;  and  its  full  and  terrible  realization  had  been 
a  great  epoch  in  the  life  of  William  Bowker. 
It  had  broken  up  the  sealed  fountains  of  feeling ; 
it  had  driven  him  away  from  the  grave  of  the 
past;  it  had  brought  his  strong  sympathies  and 
strong  sense  into  action,  and  had  effect^  a  moral 
revdntion  in  the  lonely  man,  who'  had  been 
soured  by  trouble  only  in  appearance,  but  in 
whom  the  pure,  sweet  springs  of  the  life  of  the 
heart  still  existed.  Now  he  began  to  weary  for 
Geoffrey.  He  dreaded  to  see  his  friend  sinking 
into  the  listlessness  and  dreariness  which  had 
wasted  his  own  life;  and  Greoffrey's  material 
prosperity,  strongly  as  it  contrasted  with  the  pov- 
erty and  neglect  which  had  been  his  own  lot,  did 
not  enter  into  Bowker's  calculations  with  any  re^ 
assuring  effect. 

'*  Does  Geoffrey  never  fix  any  time  for  his  re- 
turn?" asked  William  Bowker  of  Miss  Maurice 
one  summer  evening  when  they  were  slowly 
pacing  about  the  lawn  at  Elm  L[>dge,  after  the 
important  ceremonial  of  little  Arthur's  amcher 
had  been  p^ormed. 

<*  No,"  said  Annie^  with  a  quick  and  painful 
blush. 

"  I  wish  he  would,  then,"  said  Bowker.  **Hc 
has  been  away  quite  long  enongh  now;  and  he 
ought  to  come  home  and  face  his  duties  like  a 
man,  and  thank  Grod  that  he  has  a  home  and 
duties  which  don't  all  centre  in  himself.  If  they 
did,  the  less  he  observed  them  the  better."  Thjs 
with  a  touch  of  the  old  bitterness,  rarely  appar- 
ent now.    Annie  did  not  answeci  and  Bowker 
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**  His  mother  wants  him,  his  child  wants  him, 
and  for  that  matter  Mrs.  Potts's  child  wants  him 
too.  Charley  talks  some  nonsense  about  waiting 
to  baptize  the  little  girl  until  Geoff  comes  home 
'with  water  from  the  Jordan/  said  Master  Char- 
ley, being  uncertain  in  his  geography,  and  hav- 
ing some  confused  notion  about  some  sacred  riv- 
er. However,  if  we  could  only  get  him  home, 
he  might  bottle  a  little  of  the  Nile  for  us  instead. 
I  really  wish  he'd  come.  I  want  to  know  how 
far  he  has  really  lived  down  his  trouble ;  I  can't 
bear  to  think  that  it  may  conquer  and  spoil  him. " 

**  It  has  not  done  that ;  it  won't  do  that — ^no 
fear  of  it, "  said  Annie,  eagerly ;  *'  I  can  tell  from 
his  letters  that  Geoffrey  is  a  strong  man  again 
— stronger  than  he  has  ever  been  before.  ** 

*<  He  needs  to  be,  Miss  Maurice,"  said  Will- 
iam, with  a  short,  kind,  sounding  laugh,  *'  for 
Geoffrey's  nature  is  not  strong.  I  don't  think  I 
ever  knew  a  weaker  man  but  one — ** 

He  paused,  but  Annie  made  no  remark.  Fres-' 
ently  he  fell  to  talking  of  the  child  and  his  like- 
ness to  Geoffrey,  which  was  veiy  strong  and  very 
striking. 

*' There  is  not  a  trace  of  the  poor  mother  in 
him,"  said  Bowker ;  ''I  am  glad  of  it.  The  less 
there  is  before  Geoffrey's  eyes  when  he  returns 
to  remind  him  of  the  past  the  better." 

'*  And  yet,"  said  Annie,  in  a  low  voice,  and 
with  something  troubled  in  her  manner,  *'  I  have 
often  thought  if  he  returned,  and  I  saw  his  meet- 
ing with  the  chim,  how  dreadful  it  would  be  to 
watch  him  looking  for  a  trace  of  the  dead  in  lit- 
tle Arthur's  face,  and  not  finding  it,  to  know 
that  he  felt  the  world  doubly  empty." 

Her  face  was  half  averted  from  Bowker  as  she 
spoke,  and  he  looked  at  her  curiously  and  long. 
He  marked  the  sudden  flush  and  pallor  of  her 
cheek,  and  the  hurry  in  her  words ;  and  a  bright, 
unusual  light  came  into  William  Bowker's  eyes. 
He  only  said : 

»  Ay — ^that  would  indeed  be  a  pang  the  more. " 
And  a  few  minutes  later  he  took  his  leave. 

"  Charley,"  said  Mr.  Bowker  to  Mr.  Potts, 
three  or  four  days  afterward,  as  he  stood  before 
that  gentleman's  easel,  criticising  the  perform- 
ance upon  it  with  his  accustomed  science  and 
freedom,  "  why  don't  you  get  your  wife  to  write 
to  Geoffrey,  and  make  him  come  home?  He 
ought  to  come,  you  know,  and  it's  not  for  you  or 
me  to  remonstrate  with  him.  Women  do  these 
things  better  than  men ;  they  can  handle  sores 
without  hurting  them,  and  pull  at  heart-strings 
without  making  them  crack.  There's  his  mo- 
ther growing  old,  yen  know,  and  wanting  to 
see  him-,  and  the  child's  a  fine  young  shaver 
now,  and  his  father  ought  to  know  something  of 
him ;  eh,  Charley,  what  do  you  think  ^" 

**  You're  about  right,  old  fellow,  that's  what  I 
think.  Til  often  talks  about  it,  particularly  since 
the  baby  was  born,  and  wonders  how  Geoffrey 
can  stay  away;  but  I  suppose  if  his  own  child 
won't  bring  him  home  ours  can't  be  expected  to 
do  it ;  eh,  William?  Til  doesn't  think  of  that, 
you  see." 

"I  see,"  said  Mr.  Bowker,  with  a  smUe. 
**  But,  Charley,  do  you  just  get  Til  to  write  to 
Geoffrey,  and  tell  him  his  mother  is  not  as  strong 
as  she  used  to  be,  and  that  the  care  of  her  and 
the  child  is  rather  too  much  of  a  responsibility 
to  rest  upon  Miss  Maurice's  shoulders,  and  I 


think  Geoffrey  will  see  the  matter  in  the  true 
light,  and  come  home  at  onoc." 

Charley  promised  to  obey  Mr.  Bowker's  in- 
junction, premising  that  he  must  first  "  talk  it 
over  with  Til."  William  made  no  objection  to 
this  perfectly  proper  arrangement,  and  felt  no 
uneasiness  respecting  the  result  of  the  conjugal 
discussion.  He  walked  away  smilinff,  congrat- 
ulating himself  on  having  done  *<  rather  a  deep 
thing,"  and  full  of  visions  in  which  Geoffrey 
played  a  part  which  would  have  consideraUy 
astonished  him  had  its  nature  been  revealed  to 
him. 

Six  weeks  after  the  conversation  between  Mr. 
Bowker  and  Mr.  Potts  a  foreign  letter  in  Geof- 
frey's hand  reached  Mrs.  Ludlow.  She  hardly 
gave  herself  time  to  read  it  through  before  she 
sought  to  impart  its  tidings  to  Annie.  The  young 
lady  was  not  in  the  painting-room,  not  in  the 
drawing-room,  not  in  the  house.  The  footman 
thought  he  had  seen  her  on  the  lawn  with  the 
child,  going  toward  the  swing.  Thither  Mrs. 
Ludlow  proceeded,  and  there  she  found  Annie ; 
her  hat  flung  gS,  her  brown  hair  billing  about 
her  shoulders,  and  her  graceful  arms  extended 
to  their  full  length  as  she  swung  the  delighted 
child,  who  shouted  '^ higher,  higher!"  after  the 
fashion  of  children. 

'^  €reoffrcy's  coming  home,  Annie !"  said  Mrs. 
Ludlow,  as  soon  as  she  reached  the  side  of  the 
almost  breathless  girl.  '^He's  coming  home  im- 
mediately-*by  the  next  mail.  Is  not  that  good 
news  ?" 

The  rope  had  dropped  from  Annie's  hand  at 
the  first  sentence.  Now  she  stooped,  picked  up 
her  hat,  and  put  it  on ;  and  turning  to  Uft  the 
child  from  his  seat,  she  said : 

"  Yes,  indeed,  Mrs.  Ludlow,  it  is ;  but  very 
sudden.    Has  any  thing  happened  ?" 

**  Nothing  whatever,  my  dear.  Geoffrey  only 
says — stay,  here's  his  letter ;  read  for  yourself. 
He  merely  says  he  feels  it  is  time  to  come  home ; 
he  has  got  all  the  good  out  of  his  captivity  in 
Egypt  in  every  way  that  he  is  likely  to  get — 
though  why  he  should  call  it  captivity  when  he 
went  there  of  his  own  accord,  and  could  have 
come  away  at  ^iny  moment  he  liked,  is  more 
than  I  can  understand.  Well,  well,  Geoffrey  al- 
ways bad  queer  sayings ;  but  what  matter,  now 
that  he  is  coming  home ! — ^Papa  is  coming  home, 
Arty ;  we  shall  see  him  soon." 

"Shall  we?"  said  the  child.  "Let  me  go, 
Annie;  you  are  making  my  hand  cold  with 
yours ;"  and  he  slipped  his  little  hand  from  her 
grasp,  and  ran  on  to  the  house,  where  he  impart- 
ed the  news  to  the  hotisehold  with  an  air  of  vast 
importance. 

*  *  Annie, "  said  Geoffrey  Ludlow,  one  day  when 
he  had  been  about  three  we^  at  home,  and  aft- 
er he  had  passed  some  time  in  examining  Miss 
Maurice's  art-performances,  "  what  has  become 
of  the  drawing  I  once  made  of  yon,  long  ago, 
when  you  were  a  little  girl  ?  Don't  you  remem- 
ber you  laugbed  at  it,  and  said,  '  Grandmamma, 
grandmamma,  what  big  eyes  you've  got!'  to  it  ? 
and  the  dear  old  Bector  was  so  dreadfully  fright- 
ened lest  I  should  be  ofiended." 

"  Yes,  I  remember,"  answered  Annie ;  "and  I 
have  the  picture.    Why  ?" 

"  Because  I  want  it,  Annie.  If  yon  will  let 
me  have  it,  I  will  paint  a  full-length  portrait  oi 
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yon  for  the  next  Academy,  in  which  every  one 
shall  recognize  a  striking  likeness  of  the  bean- 
tifal  and  accomplished  Miss  Manrice." 

♦*Don*t,  Geoffrey,"  said  Annie,  grarely.  "I 
am  not  in  the  least  more  beautiful  now  than  I 
was  when  you  took  my  likeness  long  ago ;  bnt 
yoa  shall  have  the  drawing,  and  yon  shall  paint 
the  picture,  and  it  shall  belong  to  Arthur,  to  re- 
mind him  of  me  when  I  am  gone  abroad/* 

'*Gone  abroad!*'  said  Geoffrey,  starting  np 
from  his  chair  and  approaching  her.  ^'Toa^* 
gone  abroad  I** 

*  *  Yes,  **  she  said,  with  a  rer^  faint  smile.  *  *  Is 
no  one  to  see  men  and  cities,  and  sand  and 
sphinxes,  and  mummies  and  Nile  boatmen  ex- 
cept yourself?  Don*t  yon  remember  how  Cater- 
ham  always  wished  me  to  travel  and  improve  my 
mind?" 

**I  remember,*'  said  Geoff,  moodily;  <<but  I 
don't  think  your  mind  wants  improving,  Annie. 
How  selfish  I  am  I  I  reallv  had  a  kind  of  fancy 
that  this  was  your  home ;  different  as  it  is  from 
such  as  you  mighty  as  you  may  command,  it  was 
yonr  own  choice  once.  Ton  see  what  creatures 
we  men  are.  A  woman  like  yon  sacrifices  her- 
self for  one  of  ns,  to  do  him  good  in  his  adver- 
sity, and  he  takes  it  as  a  matter  of  course  that 
the  sacrifice  is  to  continue — "  Geoffrey  turned 
to  the  window  and  looked  wearily  out  From 
the  dim  comer  in  which  she  sat  Annie  looked 
timidly  at  his  tall  figure — a  true  image  of  manli- 
ness and  vigor.  She  could  see  the  bronzed  cheek, 
the  full,  rich  brown  eye,  the  bushy  beard  with 
its  mingled  lines  of  brown  and  gray.  There 
was  far  more  strength  in  the  face  than  in  former 


days,  and  far  more  refinement,  a  deeper  tender- 
ness, and  a  loftier  meaning.  She  thought  so  as 
she  looked  at  him,  and  her  heart  beat  hard  and 
fast. 

'*  It  was  no  sacrifice  to  me,  Geoffrey,"  she 
said,  in  a  very  low  tone.  *  *  You  know  I  could  not 
bear  the  life  I  was  leading.  I  have  been  very 
happy  here.  Every  one  has  been  veiy  good  Uv 
me,  and  I  have  been  very  happy ;  bnt — ** 

Geoffrey  turned  abruptly,  and  looked  at  her— 
looked  at  the  graceful  head,  the  blushing  cheek, 
the  faltering  lips— and  went  straight  np  to  her. 
She  shmnk  just  a  little  at  his  approach ;  but 
when  he  laid  his  hand  upon  her  i^oulder,  and 
bent  his  head  down  toward  hers,  she  raised  her 
sweet,  candid  face  and  looked  at  him. 

'*  Annie,"  he  said,  eagerly,  with  the  quick  earn- 
estness of  a  man  whose  soul  is  in  his  words, 
*'  will  you  forgive  all  my  mistakes — ^I  have  found 
them  out  now — and  take  the  truest  love  that 
ever  a  man  offered  to  the  most  perfect  of  wo- 
men ?  Annie,  can  yon  love  me  ? — will  yon  stay 
with  me  ?    My  darling,  say  yes  1" 

His  strong  arms  were  round  her  now,  and  her 
sleek  lnt>wn  head  lay  upon  his  breast.  She  raised 
it  to  look  at  him ;  then  folded  her  hands  and 
laid  them  upon  his  shoulder,  and  with  her  crys- 
tal-clear eyes  uplifted,  said,  **I  will  stay  with 
yon,  Geoffrey.    I  have  always  loved  you.** 

The  storm  had  blown  itself  out  now— its  last 
mntterings  had  died  away;  and  through  all  its 
fury  and  despair,  through  all  its  rude  buffets 
and  threatening  of  doom,  Geoffrey  Ludlow  had 
reached  Lakd  at  Last  I 
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Tbb  mesB  vnm  over,  and  the  ofBoen  of  H.M.'b 
— th  were  grouped  in  little  knots  and  parties, 
sipping  their  coffee,  and  discussing  the  arrange- 
ments lor  the  evenmg.  Their  quarter  was  that 
pleasant  city  of  Dublin,  which,  hating  certain 
exorbitant  demands  in  the  matter  of  field-day 
and  guard-mountingi  stands,  pre-eminently  first 
in  m&itary  favour. 

"Are  you  going  to  that  great  ball  in  Merrion 
Square?"  asked  one. 

"Not  so  hicky ;  not  invited." 

"I  got  a  card,"  cried  a  third;  "but  IVe  just 
heard  it's  not  to  oome  oS,  It  seems  that  the 
lady's  husband  is  a  judge.  He's  Ohief  some- 
thing or  other :  and  he  has  been  called  away." 

"Nothing  of  the  kind,  Tomildns;  unless  vou 
call  a  summons  to  the  next  world  being  called 
away.  The  man  is  dangerously  ilL  He  was 
eeizedwith  paralysis  on  the  Bench  yesterday, 
and,  they  say,  cant  recover." 

lliere  now  ensued  an  animated  conversation 
as  to  whether,  on  death  vacancies,  the  men  went 
np  by  seniority  at  tiie  bar,  or  whether  a  sub- 
altern could  at  once  spring  up  to  the  top  of  the 
r^imentb 

"Suppose,"  said  one,  "we  were  to  ask  the 
OobDel's  guest  his  opinion.  The  did  cove  has 
talked  pretty  nigh  of  eveiything  in  this  world 
during  dinner';  what  If  we  were  to  ask  him 
about  Barons  of  tiie  Exchequer?" 

"Who  is  he?  what  is  he?"  asked  another. 

"The  €k)lonel  called  him  Sir  Brook  Foss- 
brooke;  that's  all  I  know." 

"Colonel  Gave  told  me," "whispered  the  ICa- 
jor,  "  that  he  was  the  &8test  man  on  town  some 
forty  years  aga" 

"I  think  he  must  have  kept  over  the  ward- 
robe of  that  brilliant  period,"  said  another.  "  I 
never  saw  a  really  swallow-taUed  coat  before." 

"  His  ring  amused  me.  It  is  a  small  smooth- 
ing-iron, wtth  a  coat  of  arms  otK  it  Hush! 
here  he  comes." 

The  man  who  now  joined  the  group  was  a 
taD,  gaunt  flgme,  with  a  high  narrow  head, 
from  which  the  hair  was  brushed  rigidly  back 
to  fall  behind  in  something  like  an  old-fashioned 
queue.  His  eyes  were  blade,  and  surmounted 
with  massive  and  much-arcned  eyebrows;  a 
3trongly-marked  mouth,  stem,  determined,  and, 
except  in  speaking,  almost  cruel  in  expression, 
and  a  thin-pointed  projecting  chin,  gave  an  air 
of  severity  '^  strong  will  to  features  whiti), 
when  he  conversed,  displayed  a  look  of  courte- 
ous deference,  and  that  peculiar  desire  to  please 


that  we  associate  with  a  l^rgone  school  of 
breeding.  He  was  one  of  those  men,  and  very 
distmctive  are  thev,  with  whom  even  the  least 
cautious  take  no  liberties,  nor  venture  upon  any 
fiEuniliarity.  The  eccentricities  of  determined 
men  are  verr  often  indications  of  some  deep 
spirit  beneath,  ^and  not,  as  in  weaker  natures, 
mere  emanations  of  vanity  or  ofl^iings  of  self- 
indulgence. 

If  he  was,  beyond  question,  a  gentleman, 
there  were  also  signs  about  him  of  narrow  for- 
tune :  his  scrupulously  white  shirt  was  not  fine, 
and  the  seaois  of  his  well-brushed  coat  showed 
both  care  and  wear. 

He  had  joined  the  group,  who  were  talking 
of  the  coming  Derby  when  the  Colonel  came 
up.  "I  have  sent  for  the  man  we  want,  Foss- 
brooke.  Vm  not  a  fisherman  myself;  but  they 
tell  me  he  knows  every  lake,  river,  and  rivulet 
in  the  island.  He  has  sat  down  to  whist,  but 
well  have  him  here  presently." 

"On  no  account;  dont  disturb  his  game  for 
me." 

"  Here  he  cchdos.  Tra£R[>rd,  I  want  to  present 
you  to  a  very  old  friend  of  mine,  Sir  Brook 
Fossbrooke— as  enthusiastic  an  an^r  as  your- 
self. He  has  the  ambition  to  hook  an  Irish 
salmon.  I  don't  suppose  any  one  can  more 
readily  help  him  on  tiie  road  to  it" 

The  young  man  thus  addressed  was  a  large, 
strongly,  almost  heavily  built  young  fellow,  but 
with  that  looseness  of  limb  and  freedom  that 
showed  activity  had  not  been  sacrificed  to  mere 
power.  He  had  a  fine  finmk  handsome  &ce, 
blue^yed,  and  bold-looking ;  and  as  he  stood  to 
receive  the  Colonel's  orders  there  was  in  his  air 
that  blending  of  deference  and  good-humoured 
carelessness  that  made  up  his  whole  oiature. 

It  was  plain  to  see  in  him  one  easy  to  per- 
suade-^mpossible  to  coerce;  a  fellow  with 
^riiom  the  man  he  liked  oould  do  anythmg,  but 
one  perfectiy  unmanageable  if  thrown  into  the 
wrong  hands.  He  was  the  second  son  of  a 
veiy  rich  baronet,  but  made  the  mistake  qf 
believing  he  had  as  much  right  to  extrava- 
gance as  his  elder  brother,  and  having  persisted 
in  this  error  during  two  years  in  the  life 
Guards,  had  been  sent  to  do  the  double  pen- 
ance of  u  hifantry  regiment  and  an  Irish  sta- 
tion; two  inflictions  which,  it  was  believed, 
would  have  sufficed  to  calm  down  the  ardour  of 
the  most  impassioned  spendthrift  He  locked 
at  Fossbrooke  from  head  to  fbot  It  was  not 
exactiy  the  stamp  of  man  he  would  have  select- 
ed for  companionship^  but  he  saw  at  once  that 
he  was  distinctively  a  gentieman,  and  then  the 
prospect  of  a  few  days  away  fiSom  regimental 
duty  was  not  to  be  despised,  and  he  quickly  r^ 
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plied  that  both  he  and  his  tackle  were  at  Sir 
Brook's  disposal  "  tf  we  could  run  down  to 
KiUaloe,  sir,*'  added  he/ turning  to  the  Colonel, 
**we  might  be jdmost  sure  of  some  sport" 

"Which  means  that  you  want  two  days' 
leave,  Traflbud." 

"No,  sir;  fbnr.  It  will  take  a  day  at  least 
to  get  over  there;  another  will  be. lost  in  ex- 
ploring ;  all  these  late  rains  hare  sent  such  a 
fresh  into  the  Shannon  there's  no  knowing 
where  to  try." 

"You  see,  Fossbrooke,  what  a  casuistioal 
companion  Tvq  given  you.  Ill  wager  you  a 
five-pound  note  that  if  you  come  back  without 
a  rise  he'll  have  an  explanation  that  will  per^ 
fectiy  explain  it  was  tiie  best  thing  could  have 
happened." 

"I  am  charmed  to  travel  in  such  oompany," 
said  Sir  Brook,  bowing.  "  The  gentletaian  has 
already  established  a  claim  to  my  respect  for 
him." 

TrafTord  bowed  too,  and  looked  not  at  all  dis- 
pleased at  the  compliment.  "  Are  yon  an  earfy 
riser,  sir  ?  "  asked  he. 

"I  am  anything,  sir,  the  occasion  exacts ;  bat 
when  I  have  an  early  start  before  me,  I  usually 
sit  up  all  night", 

"My  own  plMi,  too,"  cried  Traffbrd.  "And 
there's  Aubrey  quite  ready  to  join  us.  Are  you 
a  whister,  ^Sir  Brook  ?  " 

"  At  your  service.    I  {day  all  games." 

"Is  he  a  whister?"  repeated  the  OdoneL 
"Ask  Harry  Greville,  ask  Tom  Newenham, 
what  they  say  of  him  at  Graham's?  Traffbrd, 
my  boy,  you  may  possibly  give  him  a  hint 
about  grey  hackles,  but  ni  be  shot  if  you  do 
about  the  odd  trick." 

"If  yonll  come  over  to  my  room.  Sir  Brook, 
well  have  a  rubber,  and  IH  ^ve  orders  to  have 
my  tax-cart  ready  for  us  by  da3rbreak,"  said 
Trafford;  and  Fbssbrooke  promishig  to  be  with 
him  as  soon  as  he  had  given  his  servant  his 
orders,  they  phrted. 

"  And  are  you  as  equal  to  tiiis  sitting  up  all 
night  as  you  used  to  be,  Fossbrooke  ?"  asked  the 
OoloneL 

"I  don't  smoke  at  numy  dgan  as  formeriy, 

.  and  I  am  a  little  more  choice  about  my  tobaooo. 

I  avoid  muDed  port,  and  take  weak  bnmdy<«Dd- 

water;  and  I  believe  in  all  other  respects  I'm 

rretty  much  where  I  was  ^en  we  met  last, — 
thinkitwasatOeylon?" 

"I  wish  I  could  say  as  much  for  myseUl  You 
are  talking  of  thirtr-firar  years  ago." 

"  Hy  secret  agamst  growing  old  is  to  do  a 
little  of  everyth&g.  It  keeps  the  sympathies 
wider,  makes  a  maa  more  accessible  to  other 
men,  and  ke^pe  him  from  dwelling  too  much  on 
hhnselC  But  tell  me  about  my  young  ooid- 
panion;  is  he  one  of  Sir  Hugh's  hx^  ?" 

"  His  second  son ;  not  unUko  to  be  his  eldest^ 
for  George  has  gone  to  Madeira  with  very  llttie 
prospect  of  reooivery.  This  is  a  fine  lad :  a  little 
wild,  a  little  careless  of  money,  but  the  very 
soul  of  hoDoor  and  right-mindedness.  They 
sent  him  to  me  as  a  sort  of  incurable,  but  I 
have  nothing  bitt  good  to  say  of  him." 

"There's  great  promise  in  a  fellow  when  he 
ean  be  a  scamp  and  a  maa  of  honour.  When 
^ssipations  do  not  degrade  and  excesses  do  not 
corrupt  a  man,  there  Is  a  grand  nature  ever 
beneath*" 


"Dont  ten  him  that,  Fossbrooke,"  said  the 
Colonel,  langhing. 

"I  am  not  likely  to  do  so,"  said  he,  with  a 
grim  smile.  "  I  am  glad,  too,  to  meet  his  ihther's 
son;  we  were  at  C&rist  Church  together;  and 
now  I  see  he  has  tiie  fiunfiy  good-looks.  *Le 
beau  Trafford,'  was  a  proverb  in  Fiaris  once." 

"Do  you  ever  forget  a  man?"  asked  the 
Colonel,  in  some  curiosity. 

"  I  believe  not  I  forget  books,  places,  dates 
BOsasienaBy,  but  never  people.  I  met  an  old 
schoolfellow  t'other  day  at  Dover  whom  I  never 
saw  since  we  were  boys.  He  had  gone  down 
in  the  world,  and  was  acting  as  one  of  tibe 
< commissionaires'  I3iey  oall  them,  who  take 
your  keys  to  the  Custom-house  to  have  your 
luggage  examined;  and  when  he  came  to  ask 
me  to  employ  hun,  I  said,  ^Whatl  ant  you 
Jemmy  Harper?'  *  And  who  the  devil  are  you?* 
said  he.  'Fossbrooke,' said  L  <Kot"Wart"r 
saidhOb  That  was  n^  Schod  nickname,  firom  a 
wart  I  once  had  on  my  chin.  *  Ay,  to  be  sore,' 
said  I,*  Wart'  I  wish  you  saw  the  delight  of 
the  old  dog.  I  made  him  dine  with  ua.  Lord 
Braokington  was  wisth  me,  and  ei^ed  it  all 
immensely." 

"  And  what  had  brought  him  so  k»wr - 

"He  was  cursed,  he  said,  with  a  strong  eon- 
stitution ;  all  the  other  fellows  of  his  set  had  so 
timed  it,  that  when  they  had  nothing  to  live  on 
they  ceased  to  Uve;  but  Jemmy  told  us  he  never 
had  such  an  appetite  as  now;  that  he  passed 
from  fourteen  to  sixteen  hours  Spd^y  on  the 
pier  in  all  weathers;  and  as  to  gout,  he  firmly 
believed  it  all  came  of  the  adulterated  wines  of 
the  great  wine-merehaats.  Britidi  gin  he  main- 
tained to  be  the  wholeiomest  liqu4»  in  eodst- 
ence." 

"I  wonder  how  fefiowB  bear  op  imder  audi 
reverses  as  that,"  said  the  CdloneL 

"My  astcmishment  is  rather."  cried  Fobs- 
farooke,  "how  men  can  live,  on  m  a  moooiony 
of  well-being,  getting. fatter,  older,  and  more 
unwieldy,  and  with  only  suoh  experieaoeB  of 
life  aa  a  weQ4bd  fowl  might  have  in  a  hen- 


know  tfaaVs  ffowr  thecny,"  said  Hie  oOusr, 


000^' 


WeO,  BO  man  can  say  that  I  hftve  not  lived 
up  to  my  oonvlotiims;  and  fbr- myself^  I  can 
aver  I  have  thoroughly  ei^yed  my  interooorse 
with  the  world,  and  like  it  aa  weQ  to^y  as  on 
the  first  morning  I  made  my  bow  to  it" 

"listen  to  tUs,  young  genflenen,"  saldtiie 
Colonel,  turning  to  his  officers,  idM>  now  gather- 
ed around  them.  "Now  and  then  I  hear  seme 
of  you  complaining  (^  being  bored  or  wearied — 
sifikof  this,  tired  of  that;  here'ta  my  friend,  who 
knows  the  whole  thing  better  than  any  of  vm^ 
and  he  declares  that  the  worid  is  tiie  best  of  all 
possible  worids,  and  that  so  fkt  firom  ftmili* 
uitj  with  H  inspiring  disgust  witii  life,  his 
ei^oyment  of  it  is  as  racy  as  ^dien  flnt  be  kniw 

"It  is  rather  hard  to  aak  these  gentleBBwnto 
take  me  as  a  guide  on  trust,"  said  Fossbrooke ; 
"  but  I  have  known  the  frtiien  of  moat  of  tiiose 
I  see  aroond  me,  and  eodd  eall  manv  of  them 
as  witnesses  to  character.  If^QorAyliner,  your 
fttther  and  I  went  up  the  HOe  together,  whon 
people  talked  of  it  as  a  journey,  aitain  Hairis^ 
I'msttrelamaottmjQghi  siting  yon  aie  ^ 
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8091  of  Godfrey  Harris  of  Hairiaburg.  Yonr 
father  was  my  ftiend  on  the  day  I  wounded 
Lord  Eodeamore.  I  see  four  or  five  others  too 
— flo  like  old  companions  that  I  find  it  hard 
to  belioFe  I  am  not  bade  again  in  the  old 
-days  when  I  was  as  young  as  themselyes;  and 
yet^  I'm  not  very  certain  if  I  would  like  to 
exohaoge  my  present  quiet  ez^ojrment  as  a 
looker-on  for  all  that  active  share  I  onoe  took 
in  life  and  its  pleasures." 

Sondething  in  the  fact  that  their  fathers  had 
lived  in  his  intimacy,  something  in  his  manner 
— a  veiy  courteous  maimer  it  was*-and  some- 
thiog  in  the  bold,  almost  defiant  bearing  of  the 
old  man,  vouching  for  great  energy  and  dignity 
together,  won  greatly  upon  the  young  men,  and 
they  gathered  around  hint  He  was,  however, 
summoned  away  by  a  message  from  Trafford  to 
say  that  the  wmst-party  waited  for  him,  and  he 
took  his  leave  with  a  stately  courtesy  and  with- 
drew. 

"  There  goes  one  of  the  strangest  fellows  in 
Christendom,''  said  the  Ckdonel,  as  the  other  left 
the  room.  "He  has  ahreac^  go6e  through 
three  fortunes;  he  dismpated  the  first — specu* 
lated  and  lost  the  seoond— and  the  third  he,  I 
might  say,  gave  away  in  acts  of  benevolence 
and  kindness-cleaving  himself  so  ill-oil^  that  I 
actually  heard  the  other  day  that  some  friend 
had  asked  for  the  place  of  barrack-master  at 
Athlone  for  him;  but  on  ooming  over  to  see 
the  place,  he  found  a  poor  fellow  with  a  wife 
and  five  <duldren  a  candidate  for  it;  so  he 
tetired  in  his  favour,  and  is  content,  as  you  see, 
to  go  out  on  the  world,  and  take  his  chance 
with  it." 

Inniunerable  questions  pressed  on  the  Colonel 
to  tell  more  of  his  stnmge  friend;  he  had,  how- 
ever, little  beyond  hearsay  to  give  theoL  Of 
his  own  experiences,  he  could  only  say  that 
when  first  he  met  him  it  was  at  Ceylon,  where 
he  had  come  in  a  yacht  like  a^sloop  of  war  to 
hunt  elephants-*the  splendour  of  his  retinue  and 
magnificence  of  his  suite  giving  him  the  air  of  a 
royal  personage— and  indeed  the  gorgeous  pro- 
fusion of  his  presents  to  the  King  and  the 
chief  personages  of  the  ooort,  wont  far  to  im- 
press this  notion.  "I  never  met  him  since," 
said  the  Colonel^  "till  this  morning,  when  he 
^ralked  into  my  room^  dusty  and  travel-stained, 
to  say,  *I  Just  heard  your  name,  and  thought 
rd  ask  you  to  give  me  my  dinner  to-day.'  I 
owe  him  a  great  many-^ot  to  say  innumerable 
other  attentions;  and  his  last  act  on  leaving 
Trincomalee  was  to  present  me  with  an  Arab 
charger,  the  most  perfect  animal  I  ever  mount- 
ed. -  It  is  therefore  a  real  pleasure  to  me  to 
xeoeive  him.  He  Is  a  thorou^y  fine-hearted 
fellow,  and,  with  all  his  eccentricities,  one  of 
the  noblest  natures  I  ever  met  The  only  fiaw 
in  his  frankness  is  as  to  his  age;  nobody  has 
ever  been  able  to  get  it  ftom  him.  You  heard 
him  talk  of  your  &thers— he  might  talk  of  your 
grandfiathers;  and  he  would  too^  if  we  had  only 
the  opportunity  to  lead  him  on  to  it  I  know 
of  my  own  knowledge  that  he  lived  in  the  Oazi- 
ton-House  coterie,  not  a  man  of  which  except 
himself  snrvives;  and  I  have  heard  him  give 
imitations  of  Burke^  Sheridan,  Gavin  Hamilton, 
and  Pitt,  that  none  but  one  who  had  seen  them 
could  have  accomplished.  And  now  that  I  have 
told  you  all  this,  will  one  of  yon  step  over  to 


Trafford's  rooms,  and  whisper  him  a  hint  to 
make  \da  whist-points  aS  low  as  he  can;  and, 
what  is  even  of  more  importance,  to  take  care 
lest  any  strange  story  Sir  Brook  may  tell — and 
he  is  full  of  them— meet  a  sign  of  incredulity- 
still  less  provoke  any  quiss^ng;  the  slightest 
shade  of  such  a  provocation  would  render  him 
like  a  madman." 

The  Mf^'or  volunteered  to  go  on  this  mission, 
which  indeed  any  of  the  others  would  as  will- 
ingly have  accepted,  for  the  old  man  had  inter- 
ested them  deeply,  and  they » longed  to  hear 
more  about  him. 


CHAPTER  XL 

THB    swan's    NBST. 

As  thei  Shannon  ^drawB  near  Killaloe,  the  wild 
character  of  the  mountain  scenery,  the  dreary 
wastes  and  desolate  islands  which  marked 
Lough  Derg,  disappear,  and  give  way  to  gently- 
sloping  lawiis,  dotted  over  with  well-grown 
timber,  well-kept  demesnes,  spacious  coimtry- 
houses,  and  a  country  whidi,  in  general,  almost 
recalls  the  wealth  and  comfort  of  England. 

About  a  mile  above  the  town,  in  a  little  bend 
of  the  river  forming  a  small  bay,  standi  a  small 
bnt  pretty  house^  with  a  skirt  of  rich  wood  pro- 
tecting it  at  the  bade,  while  the  lawn  in  front 
descends  by  an  easy  slope  to  the  river. 

Originally  a  mere  farmhouse,  the  taste  of  an 
ingenious  owner  had  taken  every  advantage  of 
its  irregular  outline,  and  converted  it  into  some- 
thing Elizabethan  in  chsffacter,  a  style  a^Doi- 
rably  adapted  to  the  site,  where  aU  the  features 
of  rich-coloured  landscape  abounded,  and  where 
varied  foliage,  heathy  mountain,  and  eddying 
river,  all  lent  themselves  to  make  up  a  scene  of 
firesh  and  joyous  beauty. 

In  the  marvellous  fertility  of  the  soil,  too,  was 
found  an  ally  to  every  prospect  of  embellish- 
ment Sheltered  ftom  north  and  east  winds, 
plants  grew  here  in  the  open  air,  which  in  less 
ii^voured  spots  needed  the  protection  of  the 
conservatory;  and  thus  in  the  neatly  shaven 
lawn  were  seen  groups  of  bk>88oming  shrubs  or 
flowers  of  rare  excellence,  and  the  camellia  and 
the  salvia  and  the  oleander  blended  with  the 
tulip,  the  moss-rose,  and  the  carnation,  to  stud 
the  grass  with  their  gorgeous  odours. 

Over  the  front  of  the  cottage;  for  cottage  it 
really  was,  a  South  American  creeper,  a  sort  of 
acanthus,  grew,  its  crimson  flowers  hanging  in 
ri6h  profusion  over  cornice  and  architrave; 
wliile  a  passion-tree  of  great  age  covered  the 
entire  porch,  relieving  with  its  softened  tints 
the  almost  over>brillian<7  of  the  southern  plant. 

Seen  fh>m  the  water— and  it  came  suddenly 
into  view  on  rounding  a  littie  headland— few 
could  forbear  from  an  exclamation  of  wonder 
and  admiration  at  this  lovely  spot;  nor  could 
all  the  pretentious  grandeur  of  the  rich-wooded 
parks,  nor  all  the  more  imposmg  architecture 
of  the  great  houses,  detract  fh>m  the  marvellous 
charm  of  this  simple  home. 

A  tradition  of  a  swan  carried  away  by  some 
rising  of  the  river  from  the  Castle  of  Portumna, 
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and  swept  down  the  lake  till  it  found  reftige  in 
the  little  ba^,  had  given  the  name  to  the  plaoe^ 
and  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  was  it  Imown 
as  the  Swan*8  Nest  The  swan,  howeyer,  no 
longer  existed,  though  a  Uttle  thatched  edifice 
at  the  water-side  marked  the  spot  it  had  once 
inhabited,  and  sustained  the  trutii  of  the  legend. 

The  owner  of  the  place  was  a  Dr.  Lendriok: 
he  had  come  to  it  about  twenty  years  before  the 
time  at  which  our  story  opens — a  widower  witii 
two  children,  a  son  and  a  daughter.  He  was  a 
perfect  stranger  to  all  the  neighbourhood,  though 
by  name  well  known  as  the  son  of  a  distin- 
guished judge,  Baron  Lendrick  of  t^e  Court  of 
Exchequer. 

It  was  rumoured-  about)  that,  haying  dis- 
pleased his  father,  first  by  adopting  medicine 
instead  of  law  as  his  profession,  and  subse- 
quently by  marrying  a  portionleBS  girl  of  humble ' 
family,  the  Baron  had  ceased  to  recognise  hiih 
in  any  way.  Making  a  settlement  of  a  few 
hundreds  a  year  on  him,  he  resolved  to  leave 
the  bulk  of  his  fortune  to  a  stepson,  liie  child 
of  his  second  wife,  a  Oolonel  Sewell,  then  in 
India. 

It  was  with  no  thought  of  practiBing  his  pro- 
fession that  Dr.  Lendridc  had  settled  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood; but  as  he  was  always  ready  to  assist 
the  poor  by  his  advice  and  skill,  and  as  the 
reputation  of  his  great  ability  gradually  got  cur- 
rency, he  found  himself  constrained  to  yield  to 
the  insistance  of  his  neighbours,  and  consent  to 
practise  generally.  There  were  many  things 
which  made  this  course  unpalatable  to  him. 
He  was  by  nature  shy,  timid,  and  retiring;  he 
was  fastidiously  averse  to  a  new  acquaintance- 
ship; he  had  desired,  besides,  to  live  estranged 
fVom  the  world,  devoting  himself  entirely  to  the 
education  of  his  children;  and  he  neither  liked 
the  forced  publicity  he  became  exposed  to,  nor 
that  life  of  servitude  which  leaves  the  doctor  at 
th^  hourly  mercy  of  the  world  around  him. 

If  he  yielded,  therefore,,  to  the  professional 
calls  upon  him,  he  resisted  totally  all  social 
claims:  he  went  nowhere  but  as  the  doctor. 

No  persuasion,  no  inducement,  could  prevail 
on  him  to  dine  out ;  no  exigency  of  time  or  sear 
son  prevent  him  returning  to  his  home  at  night 
There  were  in  his  neighbourhood  one  or  two 
persons  whose  rank  might  have,  it  was  sup- 
posed, infiuenced  him  in  some  degree  to  comply 
with  their  requests— and,  certainly,  whose 
desire  for  his  society  would  have  left  nothing 
undone  to  secure  it;  but  he  was  as  obdurate 
to  them  as  to  others,  and  the  Earl  of  Drumcai^ 
ran  and  Sir  Beginal  Lacy,  of  Lacy  Manor,  were 
not  a  whit  more  successftil  in  tiieir  blandish- 
ments th^  the  Ylcar  of  KlUaloe— Old  Bob  Mills, 
as  he  was  irreverently  called — or  Lendrick's  own 
coUeagne,  Dr.  Tobin,  who,  while  he  respected 
his  superior  ability  and  admitted  his  knowledge, 
secretly  hated  him  as  only  a  rival  doctor  knows 
how  to  hate  a  brother  practitioner. 

For  the  first  time  for  many  years  had  Dr. 
Lendriok  gone  up  to  Dublin.  A  few  lines  from 
an  old  family  physician.  Dr.  Beattie,  had,  how- 
ever, called  him  up  to  towxu  The  Ohief  Baron 
had  been  takon  ill  in  Court  and  was  conveyed 
home  in  a  state  of  insensibility.  It  was  dedued 
that  he  had  rallied  and  passed  a  fiivourable 
night;  but  as  he  was  a  man  of  very  advanced 
age,  at  no  time  stroi^f,  and  ever  unsparing  of 


himself  In  the  arduous  labours  of  his  oflSoe^ 
grave  doubts  were  felt  that  he  would  ever  again 
resume  his  seat  on  the  Bench.  Dr.  Beattie  well 
knew  the  long  estrangement  that  had  separated 
the  &ther  fincmi  the  son;  and  although  perhaps, 
the  most  intimate  friend  the  Ju4ge  had  in  the 
world,  he  never  had  dared  to  interpose  a  woid 
or  drop  a  hint  as  to  the  advisabili^  of  reoooci- 
liation. 

Sir  William  Lendrick  was  indeed  a  man 
whom  no  amount  of  intimacy  could  render  his 
friends  familiSLr  with  He  was  positively  charm- 
ing to  mere  acquaintanceship — his  manner 
was  a  happy  blending  ^  deference  with  a  most 
polished  wit  Full  of  bygone  enerienoes  and 
reminiscences  of  ihteresting  people  and  events, 
he  never  overlaid  conversation  by  their  men- 
tion, but  made  them  merely  serve  to  illustrate 
the  present,  either  by  contrast  or  leewnhlanoe. 
All  this  to  the  world  and  sodety  was  ho;  to 
the  inmates  of  his  house  he  was  a  perfect  tenor  I 
It  was  said  his  first  wife  had  died  of  a  broken 
heart;  his  second,  with  a  spirit  fierce  and  com- 
bative as  his  own,  had  quarrelled  with  him  so 
often,  so  seriously,  and  so  hi^lessly,  that  for 
the  last  fifteen  years  of  life  they  had  oocnped 
separate  houses,  and  only  met  as  acquaintances,, 
accepting  and  sending  invitations  to  eadi  other, 
and  outwardly  observing  all  the  usages  of  a 
refined  courtesy. 

This  was  the  man  of  whom  Dr.  Beattie 
wrote:  "I  cannot  presume  to  say  that  he  is 
more  favourably  disposed  towards  you  than  he 
has  shown  hunself  for  years,  Imt  I  would 
strenuously  advise  your  being  ikere^  and  8ui&- 
dently  near,  so  that  if  a  happier  disposition 
should  occur,  or  an  opportunity  arise  to  bring 
you  once  more  together,  the  fortunate  moment 
should  not  be  lost  Come  up,  then,  at  once— 
come  to  my  house,  where  your  room  is  ready  for 
you,  and  where  you  will  neither  be  molested  by 
visitors  nor  interfered  with.  Manage  too,  if 
you  (»n,  to  remain  here  for  some  6b,j^ 

It  is  no  small  tribute  to  the  diancter  of 
filial  affection  when  one  can  say,  and  say  truth- 
fully, that  scarcely  any  severity  on  a  parenVs 
part  efiboes  the  love  that  was  imbibed  in 
infancy,  and  that  struck  root  in  the  heart 
before  it  could  know  what  unkindness  was! 
Over  and  over  again  in  life  have  I  witnessed 
this  deep  devotion.  Over  and  over  again  have  I 
seen  a  dingpng  affection  to  a  memory  whidi 
nothing  short  of  a  hallowed  tie  could  have 
made  so  dear — a  memoty  that  retained  whatever 
could  comfbrt  and  sustahi,  and  held  nothing 
that  recalled  shame  or  sorrow. 

Dr.  Lendrick  went  up  to  town  frill  of  such 
emotions.  All  the  wrought  was  hea?y  wrong 
too— ^he  had  suffered  was  forgotten;  all  the  in- 
justice wiped  out  He  only  asked  to  be 
permitted  to  see  his  father— to  nurse  and 
watch  by  him.  There  was  no  thought  for 
himself  By  reconciliation  he  never  meant 
restoration  to  his  place  as  heir.  Forgiveness 
and  love  he  asked  for — ^to  be  taken  }mSl  to  tixe 
heart  so  long  dosed  against  him,  to  hear  him- 
sdf  called  Tom  by  that  voice  he  knew  so  well, 
and  whose  accents  sounded  through  his  dreams. 

That  he  was  not  without  a  hope  of  such 
h^ipihess,  might  be  gathered  frc»n  one  drcami- 
stance.  He  had  taken  up  with  him  two  minia- 
tures of  bis  boy  and  girl  to  show  "  Qrand&ther" 
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if  good  fortune  should  erer  offer  a  fitting  mo- 
ment. 

The  first  words  which  greeted  him  on  reaching 
his  Mend's  honse  were:  *' Better.  A  tolerably 
tranquil  night  He  can  move  his  hands.  The 
attack  was  paralysiS)  and  his  speech  is  also  im- 
proved." 

u  And  his  mind?  how  is  his  mind?'* 

"Clear  as  ever  it  was— intensely  eager  to 
hear  what  is  said  about  his  illness,  and  insati- 
able as  to  the  newspaper  versions  of  the  attack." 

"Does  he  speaSc?  Has  he  spoken  of— his 
iknily  at  all?"  said  he,  fiJteringly. 

"  Only  of  Lady  Lendrick.  He  paired  to  see 
her.  He  dictated  a  note  to  me,  in  terms  of  very 
finished  oourtesyi  asking  her  i£,  without  incur- 
ring inoonveniencei  she  would  &vour  him  with 
an  early  oalL  The  whole  thing  was  so  like  hin4- 
self  that  I  saw  at  once  he  was  getting  better." 

"And  so  you  think  him  better?"  asked  Len- 
drick, eagerly. 

"Better!  Yes— but  not  out  of  danger,  i 
foar  as  much  firom  his  irritability  as  his  malady. 
He  will  insist  on  seeing  the  newspapers,  and 
occasionally  his  eye  &Us  on  some  paragraph  that 
wounds  him.  It  was  but  yesterday  ^t  he 
read  a  sort  of  querulous  regret  firom  some 
writer  th^t  'the  learned  judge  had  not  retired 
some  years  ago,  and  before  that  failing  health, 
acting  on  a  very  irascible  temperament^  had 
rendered  him  a  terror  alike  to  the  bar  and  the 
suitors.'  That  .unfortunate  paragraph  cost 
twenty  leeches  and  ice  to  his  temples  for  eight 
hours  after." 

"Cannot  these  things  be  kept  from  him? 
Surely  your  authority  ought  to  be  equal  to  this  I " 

"  Were  I  to  attempt  it  he  would  lefUse  to  see 
me.  In  fact,  any  utility  I  can  contribute  de- 
pends on  my  apparent  submission  to  -  him  in 
everything.  Almost  his  iixst  question  to  me 
every  morning  is,  *  Well,  sir,  who  is  to  be  my 
successor?'  Of  course  I  say  that  we  all  look 
with  a  sanguine  hope  to  see  him  soon  back  in  his 
court  again.  When  I  said  this  yesterday,  he 
replied,  *  I  wiU  sit  on  Wednesday,  sir,  to  hear  ap- 
peals; there  will  be  little  occasion  for  me  to 
speak,  and  I  trust  another  day  or  two  will  see 
the  last  of  this  difficulty  of  utterance.  Pember- 
ton,  I  know,  is  looking  to  the  Attorney-Gene- 
ralship, and  Gtoorge  Haore  thinks  he  may  order 
his  ermine.  Tell  them^  however,  from  me,  that 
the  Chief  Baron  intends  to  preside  in  his  court 
for  many  a  year  to  come;  that  the  intellect, 
such  as  it  is,  With  which  Providence  endowed 
him,  is  still  unchanged  and  unclouded.'  This  is 
his  language— this  his  tone ;  and  you  may  know 
how  such  a  spirit  jars  with  all  our  endeavours 
to  promotd  rest  and  tranquillity." 

Lendrick  walked  moodily  fip  and  down  the 
room,  hi^  head  sunk,  and  his  eyes  downcast 
"  Never  to  speak  of  me— never  ask  to  see  me," 
muttered  he,  in  a  voice  of  intense  sadness. 

"  I  half  suspected  at  one  time  he  was  about  to 
do  so,  and  indeed  he  said,  'If  this  attack  should 
baffle  you,  Beattie,,you  must  not  omit  to  give 
timely  warning.  There  are  two  or  three  th&gs 
to  be  thought  of.'  When  I  came  away  on  that 
morning  I  sat  down  and  wrote  to  you  to  come 
up  here." 

A  servant  entered  at  this  moment  and  present- 
ed a  note  to  the  Doctor,  who  read  it  hastily  and 
handed  it  to  Lendrick.   Jt  ran  thus: — 


"  Dbab  Db.  Bsattie,— The  Chief  Baron  has 
had  an  unfiftvourable  turn,  parfly  brought  on  by 
excitement  Lose  no  time  in  coming  here ;  and 
believe  me,  yours  sincerely, 

"  CONSTAIITU  LmnDBIOK." 

<■ 

"They've  had  a  quarrel;  I  knew  they  would. 
I  did  my  best  to  prevent  their  meetmg;  but  I 
«aw  he  would  not  go  out  of  the  world  without 
a  soene.  As  he  said  last  night,  '  I  mean  her  to 
hear  my  "charge."  She  must  listen  to  my 
charge,  Beattie;'  and  I'd  not  be  astonished  if 
&is  charge  were  to  prove  his  own  sentence." 

"Go  to  him  at  once,  Beattie;  and  if  it  be  at 
all  possible,  if  you  can  compass  it  in  any  way, 
let  me  see  him  once  again.  Take  these  with 
you;  Who  knows  but  their  bright  faces  may 
plead  better  than  words  for  us?"  and  thus  say- 
ing he  gave  him  the  miniatures;  and  overcome 
with  emotion  he  could  not  control,  turned  away 
md  left  the  room. 


CHAPTER  HL 


A  DJJfflUUlS  PATIBNT. 


As  Dr.  Beattie  drove  off  with  all  speed  to  the 
Chief  Baron's  house,  which  lay  about  three 
miles  from  the  city,  he  had  time  to  ponder  as  he 
went  over  his  late  interview.  "  Tom  Lendrick," 
as  he  BtHl  called  him  to  himself,  he  had  known 
as  a  boy,  and  ever  liked  him.  He  had  been  a 
patient,  studious,  gentie-tempered'  lad,  desirous 
to  acquire  knowledge,  without  any  of  that  am- 
bition that  wants  to  make  the  knowledge  mar- 
ketable. To  have  gained  a  professorship  would 
have  appeared  to  liAve  been  the  very  summit  of 
his  ambition,  and  this  rather  as  a  quiet  re- 
treat to  pursue  his  studies  further  than  as  a 
sphere  wherein  to  display  his  own  gifts.  Any- 
thing more  unlike  that  bustling,  energetic,  dar- 
ing spirit,  his  father,  would  be  hard  to  conceive. 
Throughout  his  whole  career  at  the  bar,  and  in 
Parliament,  men  were  never  quite  sure  what 
that  brilliant  speaker  and  most  indiscreet  talker 
would  do  next  Men  secured  his  advocacy  wi^ 
a  half  misgiving  whether  they  were  doing  the 
very  best  or  the  rery  worst  for  success.  Give 
him  difficulties  to  deal  witl:^  and  he  was  a  giant ; 
let  all  go  smoothly  and  weU,  and  he  would  hunt 
up  some  crotchet — some  obsolete  usage— a 
doubtful  point,  that  in  its  discussion  very  fre- 
quentiy  led  to  the  damage  of  his  client's  cause, 
and  the  defeat  of  his  suit 

Display  was  ever  more  to  him  than  victory. 
Let  him  have  a  great  arena  to  exhibit  in,  and  he 
was  proof  against  all  the  difficulties  and  all  the 
casualties  of  the  conflict  Never  had  such  a 
father  a  son  less  the  inheritor  of  his  tempera- 
ment and  nature ;  and  this  same  disappointment 
rankling  on  through  life — a  disappointment  that 
embittered  all  intercourse,  and  went  so  far  as  to 
make  him  disparage  the  high  abilities  of  his 
son— created  a  gulf  between  them  that  Beattie 
knew  could  never  be  bridged  over.  He  doubt- 
ed, too,  whether  as  a  doctor  he  could  conscien- 
tiously introduce  a  tl^teme  so  likely  to  irritate 
and  excite.    As  he  pondered  he  opened  the  two 
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miniatures,  and  looked  at  them.  The  joimg 
uuLD  was  a  fine  manly,  daringJooking  fellow, 
with  a  determined  brow  and  a  reaolate  mouth, 
that  recalled  his  grandfiither's  face :  he  was  evi- 
dently well  grown,  and  strong,  and  looked  one 
that,  thrown  where  he  might  be  in  life,  would 
be  IDcely  to  assert  his  own. 

The  girl,  wonderMly  like  him  in  feature,  had 
a  oharacter  of  subdued  humour  in  her  eye,  and 
a  half-hid  laughter  in  the  mouth,  which  the  ar- 
tist had  caught  up  with  infinite  skill,  that  took 
away  all  the  seyerity  of  the  ikoe,  and  softened, 
its  traits  to  a  most  attractive  beauty.  '  Through 
her  rich  brown  hair  there  was  a  sort  of  gcdden 
ttflA  that  imparted  great  brilliancy  to  the  ex- 
pression of  the  head,  and  her  large  eyes  of  grey- 
blue  were  the  image  of  candour  and  softness,  till 
her  laugh  gave  them  a  sparkle  of  drollery  whose 
sympatiby  there  was  no  resisting.  She,  too^  was 
tall  and  beautifully  formed,  with  that  slimness 
of  early  youth  that  only  escapes  being  angular, 
but  has  in  it  the  charm  of  suppleness,  that  lends 
grace  to  every  action  and  every  gesture. 

"  I  wish  he  could  see  the  originals,"  muttered 
Beattie.  "  If  the  old  man,  with  his  love  of 
beauty,  but  saw  that  ^1,  it  would  be  worth  all 
the  arguments  in  Christendom.  Is  it  too  late 
for  this  ?    Have  we  time  for  the  experiment  ?  ** 

Thus  thinking  he  drove  along  the  well-wood- 
ed approach,  and  gained  the  large  ground-space 
before  the  door,  whence  a  carnage  was  about 
to  drive  away.  "Oh,  Doctor,"  cried  a  voice, 
"Tm  so  glad  you're  come;  thby  are  most  impa- 
tient for  you."  It  was  the  Solicitor-General, 
Mr.  Pemberton,  who  now  came  up  to  tiie  win- 
dow of  Beattie's  carriage. 

"He  has  become  quite  unmanageable^  wOl 
not  admit  a  word  of  counsel  or  advice,  resists 
all  interference,  and  insists  on  going  out  for  a 
drive." 

"  I  see  him  at  the  window,"  said  Beattie ;  "  he 
is  beckoning  to  me ;  good-bye,"  and  he  passed  on 
and  entered  the  house. 

In  the  chief  drawing-room,  in  a  deep  recess 
of  a  window  sat  the  Ohief  Baron,  dressed  as  if 
to  go  out^  with  an  overcoat  and  even  his  gloves 
on.  "Come  and  drive  with  me,  Beattie,"  cried' 
he,  in  a  feeble,  but  harsh  voice.  "  If  I  tisJce  my 
man  Leonard  they^  say  it  was  a  keeper.  You 
know  that  the  'Post'  has  it  this  morning  that 
my  mind  it  is  which  has  given  way.  They  say 
they've  seen  me  breaking  for  years  back.  Qood 
heavens  1  can  it  be  possible,  think  you,  that  the 
mites  in  a  cheese  speculate  over  the  nature  of 
the  man  that  eats  than?  You  stopped  to  talk, 
with  Pemberton,  I  saw;  what  did  he  say  to 
you?" 

"Nothing  particular — a  mere  greeting,  I 
think." 

"No^  sir,  it  was  not;  he  was  asking  von  how 
many  hours  there  lay  between  him  and  the  At- 
tomey-Qeneralship.  TheyVo  divided  the  cai^ 
cass  already.  The  lion  has  to  assist  at  his  ao- 
topsv— rather  hard,  isn't  it?  How  it  embitters 
deam  to  think  of  the  fellows  who  are  to  replace 
us!" 

"  Let  me  feel  your  pulBC." 

"Don't  trust  it,  Beattie;  that  Uttle  dialogue 
of  yours  on  the  grass  plot  has  sent  it  up  ih&ty 
beats;  how  many  is  it?" 

"Bapid— very  rapid;  you  need  rest    tran- 

Mlity." 


"And  you  cant  give  me  either,  sir;  neither 
you  nor  your  craft  together.  You  are  tiie 
Augurs  of  modem  civilisation,  and  we  ding  to 
your  predictions  just  as  out  forefathers  did, 
though  we  never  believe  you." 

"This  is  not  flattery,^  said  Beattie,  with  a 
slight  smile. 

The  old  man  dosed  his  eyes  and  passed  his 
hand  slowly  over  his  forehead.  "I  suppose  I 
was  dreaming,  Beattie,  just  before  you  came  up; 
but  I  thought  I  saw  them  all  In  the  Hall,  tdc- 
ing  and  laughing  over  my  death.  Burrowes 
was  telling  how  old  I  must  be,  because  I  moved 
the  amen£nent  to  Hood  in  the  Irish  Parliament 
in  '97 ;  and  Eames  mentioned  that  I  was  Cur- 
ran's  junior  in  the  great  Bagenal  record;  and 
old  Tysdal  set  them  all  in  a  roar  by  saying  he 
had  a  vision  of  me  standing  at  the  gate  of 
heaven  and  instead  of  going  in,  as  St.  Peter  in- 
vited me,  stoutly  leAising,  and  dedaring  I  would 
move  for  a  new  trial  I    How  like  the  rascals  1" 

"  Don*t  you  think  you'd  be  better  in  your  own 
room  ?  there's  too  much  light  ud  glare  here."     • 

"Do  you  think  so?" 

"I  am  sure  of  it  You  need  quiet,  and  the 
absence  of  all  that  stimulates  the  addon  of  the 
brain." 

"And  what  do  you,  sir— ^wfaat  does  any  one, 
know  about  the  brain's  operations  ?  You  doo- 
tors  have  invented  a  sort  of  conventional  cere- 
bral organ  v^cfa,  like  lunar  caustic^  is  decom- 
posed by  Hght;  and  in  your  vulgar  materfaliam 
you  would  make  out  that  what  afliacts  ^jomit 
brain  must  act  alike  upon  mine.  I  teU  yon,  sir, 
it  is  darkness— obsenri^,  physical  or  moral,  it 
matters  not  which— that  iiritates  me,  just  as  I 
feel  provoked  this  moment  by  this  muddlmg  talk 
qf  yours  about  brain." 

"And  yet  Fm  talking  about  what  my  daily 
life  and  habits  suggest  S9me  knowledge  ofj"  said 
Beattie  mfldly. 

"  So  you  are,  sir,  and  the  presumption  is  an  on 
my  side.  If  you'd  kindly  lend  me  your  arm  Ftt 
go  bade  to  my  room." 

Step  by  step,  slowly  and  painAiIIy,  he  returned 
to  his  chamber,  not  uttering  a  word  as  he  wentL 

"Yes;  this  is  better.  Doctor;  this  half  lig^t 
soothes ;  it  is  much  pleasanter.  One  more  kind- 
ness. I  wrote  to-  Lady  Lendridc  this  m<»nmg 
to  come  up  here.  I  suppose  my  combative 
spirit  was  nigh  in  me,  and  I  wanted  a  round 
with  the  gloves— or,  indeed,  without  them— at 
all  events,  I  sent  the  challenge.  But  fuw,  Doc- 
tor, I  have  to  own  myself  a  craven.  I  dread  the 
visit  Could  you  manage  to  interpose?  oould 
you  suggest  that  it  is'%-  your  order  I  am  not 
permitted  to  receive  her?  could  you  hint,"  here 
he  smiled  half-malidously,  "that  you  do  not 
think  the  time  is  come  for  anodynes— eh,  Doc- 
tor?" 

"Leave  it  to  me.  I  will  speak  to  Lady  Len- 
dridc" 

"There's  another  thing;  not  that  it  much 
matters ;  but  it  might  perhaps  be  as  well  to  send 
a  few  lines  to  the  morning  papers,  to  say  the 
accounts  of  the  Chief  Baron  are  more  ftvourable 
to-day;  he  passed  a  tranquil  nighty  and  so  on. 
Pemberton  wont  like  it ;  nor  Hayes ;  but  it  Will 
calm  the  fears  of  a  very  attached  fiiend,  who 
caUs  here  twice  daily.  You'd  never  guess  him. 
He  is  the  agent  of  the  Globe  office,  where  I  ami 
insured.    Ah,  Dootor,  it  was  a  bright  tbou^t 
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of  FhOanthropy  to  establish  an  indtistiial  enter- 
prise that  is  bound,  under  heavy  ^ecogniflancee, 
to  be  grieved  at  our  death." 

"I  xLUflt  not  make  you  talk,  Sir  William.  I 
must  not  enoonrttge  you  to  exert  youraelC  111 
say  good-bye,  and  look  in  upon  you  this  after- 
noon." 

'*Am  I  to  have  a  book?  Well;  be  it  so.  Ill 
sit  and  muse  over  the  Attorney-General  and  his 
•hopes." 

*'I  have  got  two  very  interesting -miniatures 
here,  ni  leave  them  with  you ;  you  might  like 
to  look  at  them." 

"Ifhuatuieel  ^diose  portraitB  are  they?" 
asked  the  other,  hastily,  as  he  afanost  snatched 
them  from  his  hand.  **  What  a  miserable  jt!kg- 
gler;  what  a  stale  trick  thisl"  said  he,  as  he 
opened  the  case  which  contained  the  young 
man's  picture.  "  So,  sir ;  you  lend  yourself  to 
such  attempts  as  these." 

"I  don't  understflmd  you,"  said  Beattie,  indig- 
nantly. 

*   "  Tee,  sir ;  you  understand  me  perfectly.  You 
would  do,  by  a  piece  of  legerdenudn,  what  you 
have  not  the  courage  to  attempt  openly.  These 
are  Tom  Lendrick's  dhildren." 
"They  are." 

"And  this  simpering  young  lady  is  her  mo- 
ther's image;  prc^,  pretty,  no  doubt;  and  a 
little— «  shade,  perhaps— of  eapiSglerie  above 
what  her  mother  possessed.  She  was  the  silli- 
est woman  that  ever  turned  a  fool's  head.  She 
had  the  ineffitble  folly,  sir,  to  believe  she  oould 
persuade  me  to  forgive  my  son  for  having  mar- 
ried her ;  and  when  I  handed  her  to  a.seat— for 
she  was  at  my  knees— she  fainted." 

"  WeU.  It  is  time  to  forgive  him  now.  As 
for  her,  she  is  beyond  forgiveness,  or  &.vour 
either,"  said  Beattie,  with  more  energy  than 
before. 

"  There  is  no  such  a  trial  to  a  man  in  a  high 
calling  as  the  temptation  it  offers  him  to  step 
beyond  it  Take  care,  sir,  that  with  all  your 
acknowledged  ability,  this  temptation  be  not 
too  much  for  you."  The  tone  and  manner  in 
which  tiie  old  Judge  delivered  these  words  re- 
called tiie  justiee-seat.  "  It  is  an  honour  to  me 
to  have  you  as  my  doctor,  sir.  It  would  be  to 
disparage  my  oim  intelligence  to  accept  you  as 
my  confessor." 

"  A  doctor  but  discharges  half  his  trust  when 
he  fiafls  to  warn  his  patient  against  the  effects 
ofiiritability." 

"  The  man  who  would  presume  to  minister  to 
my  temper  or  to  my  nature  should  be  no  longer 
medico  of  mine.  With  what  intention,  sir,  did 
you  bring  me  these  miniatnres  ?" 

"  That  yoQ  might  see  two  bright  and  beauti- 
ful fkoes,  whose  owners  are  bound  to  you  by 
the  strongest  ties  of  bloods" 

"  Do  von  know,  sir^— have  you  ever  hoards- 
how  their  father,  by  his  wilfulness,  by  his  folly, 
by  his  heartless  denial  of  my  right  to  influence 
him,  mined  the  fortune  that  cost  my  life  of 
struggle  and  laboor  to  create?" 

The  Doctor  shook  his  head,  and  the  other 
continued.  "  Then  I  will  tell  it  to  you,  sir.  It 
is  more  than  seventeen  years,  to-day  when  the 
then  Yioeroy  here  sent  for  me  and  said,  *  Baron 
Lendridc,  there  is  no  man,  after  Hunkett,  to 
whom  we  owe  more  than  to  yourself.'  I  bowed, 
and  said,  '  I  do  not  accept  tiie  qualiflcation,  my 


Lord,  even  in  favour  of  the  distinguished  Chan- 
cellor. I  will  not  bcdieve  myself  second  to  any.' 
I  need  not  relate  what  ensued ;  the  discussion 
was  a  long  one ;  U  was  also  a  warm  one ;  but 
he  came  back  at  last  to  the  object  of  the  inter- 
view, which  was  to  say  that  the  Prime  Minister 
was  willing  to  reconmiend  my  name  to  her 
Migesly  for  the  Peerage— an  honour,  he  was 
pleased  to  say,  the  public  would  see  conferred 
upon  me  with  approval ;  and  I  refused  I  Yes, 
sir,  I  refused  what  for  thirty-odd  years  had 
formed  the  pride  and  the  prize  of  my  eziatenoe  I 
I  refused  it^  because  I  would  not  that  her  Majes- 
ty's favour  should  descend  to  one  so  unworthy 
of  it  as  this  fellow,  or  that  his  low-bom  dhildren 
should  inherit  a  high  name  of  my  procuring.  I 
refbsed,''sir,  and  I  told  the  noble  Marquess  my 
reasons.  He  tried— pretty  mjich  as  you  have 
tried — ^to  bring  me  to  a  more  forgiving  spirit ; 
but  I  stopped  him  by  saying,  *  When  I  hear  that 
your  Excellency  has  invited  to  your  table  the 
scurrilous  author  of  the  lampoon  against  you  in 
the  *  Satirist,'  I  will  begin  to  listen  to  the  daims 
that  may  be  urged  on  the  score  of  forgiveness, 
not  till  then.'" 

"  I  am  wronig^very  wrong— to  let  you  talk 
on  themes  like  this ;  we  must  keep  them  for 
cahner  moments."  Beattie  laid  his  finger  on 
the  pulse  as  he  spoke,  and  counted  the  beats  by 
his  watch. 

"  Well,  sir,  what  says  Death  ?  will  he  consent 
to  a  *  nolle  prosequi,'  or  must  the  cause  go  on  ?" 

"  You  are  not  worse ;  and  even  that,  after  all 
this  excitement,  is  something.  Good-bye  now 
tin  evening.  No  books — no  newspapers,  remem- 
ber. Doze;  dream;  do  anything  but  excite 
yourselt" 

"  You  are  cruel,  sir ;  you  cut  oflf  all  my  enjoy- 
ments together.  You  deny  me  the  resources 
of  reading,  and  you  deny  me  the  solace  of  my 
wife's  society."  The  cutting  sarcasm  of  the  last 
words  was  lAiown  in  the  s^tefld  sparkle  of  his 
eye,  and  the  insolent  curl  of  his  mouth ;  and  as 
the  Doctor  retired,  the  memory  of  that  wicked 
look  haunted  him  throughout  tiie  day. 


^  CHAPTER  rv. 

BOMB    DIFLOUAOIBa 

"  Well,  it's  done  now,  Lucy,  and  it  cant  be 
helped,"  said  young  Lendrick  to  his  sister,  as, 
witii  an  unlighted  d^  between  his  lips,  and 
his  hands  in  the  pockets  of  his  shooting-jacket, 
he  walked  impatientiy  up  and  down  the  draw- 
ing-room. "I'm  sure  if  I  oolv  suspected  you 
were  so  strongly  against  it,  I'd  not  have  done 
it" 

"  My  dear  George,  I'm  only  against  it  because 
I  think  papa  would  be  so.  You  know  we  never 
see  any  one  here  when  he  is  at  home,  and  why 
should  we  now,  because  he  is  absent  ?" 

"  Just  for  that  reason.  It's  our  only  diance, 
girL" 

"Oh,  George!" 

"  Well,  I  don't  mean  that  ezaody,  but  I  said 
it  to  startle  you.  No,  Lucy j  but  you  see  here's 
how  the  matter  stands.    I  have  been  three 
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whole  days  in  their  company.  On  Tuesday  the 
young  fellow  gave  me  that  hook  of  flies  and  the 
top-joint  of  my  rod.  On  yesterday  I  lunched 
with  them.  To-day  they  pressed  me  so  hard  to 
dine  with  them  that  I  felt  almost  rude  in  persist- 
ing to  reAise ;  and  it  was  as  much  to  avoid  the 
awkwardness  of  the  situation  as  anything  else 
that  I  asked  them  up  to  tea  this  evening.'' 

"Tm  sure,  George,  if  it  would  give  you  any 
pleasure " 

"  Of  course  it  gives  me  pleasure,"  hroke  he 
in;  "I  don^  suspect  that  follows  of  my  age 
like  to  live  lOce  hermits.  And  whom  do  I  ever 
see  down  here  ?  Old  Mills  and  old  Tobin,  and  Lar- 
ry Day  the  dog-breaker.  I  ask  his  pardon  for  put- 
ting him  last,  for  he  is  the  best  of  the  three. 
Girls  can  stand  this  sort  of  nun's  life,  but  I'll  be 
hanged  if  it  will  do  for  us." 

"And  then,  Qeorge,"  resumed  she  in  the 
same  tone;  ** remember  they  are  both  perfect 
strangers.  I  doubt  if  you  even  know  their 
names." 

"That  I  do— the  old  fellow  is  Sfar  Brook  some- 
thing or  other.  It's  not  Fogey,  but  it  begins 
like  it;  and  the  other  is  called  Trafford— Lionel, 
I  think,  is  his  Christian  name.  A  glorious  fel- 
low too;  was  in  the  9th  Lancers  and  in  the 
Blues,  and  is  now  here  with  the  fifty— -th  because 
he  went  it  too  hard  in  the  cavaliy.  He  had  a 
horse  for  the  Derby  two  years  ago."  The  tone 
of  proud  triumph  ih  which  he  made  this  an- 
nouncement seemed  to  say.  Now  all  discussion 
about  him  may  cease.  "  Not  but,"  added  he 
after  a  pause,  "you  might  like  the  old  fellow 
best ;  he  has  such  a  world  of  stories,  and  he 
draws  so  beautifully.  The  whole  time  we  were 
in  the  boat  he  was  sketching  something;  and 
he  has  a  book  full  of  odds  and  ends ;  a  tea-party 
in. China,  quoil-shoothig  in  Java,  a  wedding  in 
Candia — ^I  can't  tell  what  more;  but  he's  to 
bring  them  up  here  with  him." 

"  I  was  thmking,  George,  that  it  might  be  as 
well  if  you'd  go  down  and  ask  Dr.  Mills  to  come 
to  tea.  It  would  take  off  some  of  the  awkward- 
ness of  our  receiving  two  strangers." 

"But  they're  not  strangers,  Lucy;  not  a  bit 
of  it.  I  call  him  Trafford,  and  he  calls  me  Len- 
drick ;  and  the  old  cove  is  the  most  familiar  old 
fellow  I  ever  met" 

"Have  you  said  anything  to  Nicholas  yet?" 
asked  she,  m  some  eagerness. 

"  No,  and  that's  exactly  what  I  want  you  to 
do  for  me.  That  old  bear  bullies  us  all  so,  that 
I  can't  trust  myself  to  speak  to  him." 

"  Well,  don't  go  away,  and  I'll  send  for  him 
now,"  and  she  rang  the  bell  as  she  spoke.  A 
smart-looking  lad  answered  the  summons,  to 
whom  she  said,  "TeU  Nicholas  I  want  him." 

"  Take  my  advice,  Lucy,  and  merely  say  there 
are  two  gentlemen  coming  to  tea  this  evening; 
don't  let  the  old  villain  thiSak  you  are  consulting 
him  about  it,  or  asking  his  advice." 

"  I  must  do  it  my  own  way,"  Siud  she ;  "  only 
don't  interrupt  Don't  meddle,  mind  that, 
G«orge."  The  door  opened,  and  a  very  short, 
thick-set  old  man,  dressed  in  a  black  coat  and 
waistcoat,  and  drab  breeches  and  white  stock- 
ings, with  large  shoe-buckles  in  his  shoes,  en- 
tered. His  face  was  large  and  red,  the  mouth 
immensely  wide;  and  the  eyes  far  set  fVom  each 
other,  his  low  forehead  behig  shadowed  by  a 
wig  of  coarse  red  hair,  whidi  moved  when  he 


spoke,  and  seemed  almost  to  possess  a  sort  of 
independent  vitality. 

He  had  been  reading  when  he  was  summoned, 
and  his  spectacles  had  been  pushed  up  over  his 
forehead,  while  he  still  held  the  county  piq>er  in 
his  hand — ^a  sort  of  proud  protest  against  being 
disturbed. 

"You  heard  that  Miss  Lucy  sent  for  you  7" 
said  G«0Tge  Lendridc,  haughtily,  as  his  eye  fell 
upon  th&  newspaper* 

"I  did,"  was  the  curt  answer,  as  the  old  fel- 
low, with  a  nervous  shake  of  the  head,  seemed 
to  announce  that  he  was  ready  for  batUe. 

"What  I  wanted,  Nicholas,  was  this,"  inter- 
posed the  girl  in  a  voice  of  very  winning  sweet- 
ness; "Mr.  George  has  invited  two  gentlemen 
this  evening  to  tea." 

"To  tayl"  cried  Nicholas,  as  if  the  fact  stag- 
gered all  credulity. 

"Yes,  to  tea;  and  I  was  thinking  if  you 
would  go  down  to  the  town  and  get  some  l»s- 
cuits,  or  a  sponge-cake  perhaps — ^whatever,  in- 
deed, you  thought  best,*  and  also  b^  Dr.  Mills 

to  step  in,  saying  that  as  papa  was  away " 

*  "That  you  was  going  to  give  a  ball?" 

"No.  Not  exactly  that,  Nicholas,"  said, 
she,  smiling;  "but  that  two  friends  of  my  bro- 
ther's  ^" 

"And  where  did  he  meet  his  friends?"  cried 
he,  with  a  marked  emphasis  on .  the  friends. 
"Two  strangers.  God  knows  who  or  whatl 
Poachers  as  Uke  as  anything  else.  The  ould  one 
might  be  worse." 

"Enough  of  this,"  said  George,  sternly. 
"  Are  you  the  master  here  ?  Go  o^  sir,  and  do 
what  Miss  Lucy  has  ordered  you." 

"I  will  not — ^the  devil  a  step,"  said  the  old 
man,  who  now  thrust  the  paper  into  a  capacious 
pocket,  and  struck  each  hand  on  a  hip.  "Is  it 
when  the  'Jidge'  is  dying,  when  the  newspa- 
pers has  a  column  of  the  names  that's  calling  to 
ask  after  him,  you*re  to  be  carousing  and  feast- 
in'  here?" 

"Dea^  Nicholas,  there's  no  question  of  feast- 
ing. It  is  simply  a  cup  of  tea  we  mean  to  give, 
surely  there's  no  carousing  in  that  And  as  to 
grandpapa^  papa  says  that  he  was  certainly  hei- 
ter  yesterday,  and  Dr.  Seattle  has  hopes  now." 

"/  haven't  tihen,  and  I  know  him  better  than 
Dr.  Beattie." 

"  What  a  pity  they  havent  sent  for  you  for  the 
consultation,"  said  George,  ironicidly. 

"And  look  here,  Nicholas,"  said  Lucy,  draw- 
ing the  old  man  towards  the  door  of  a  small 
room  that  led  off  the  dramag-room.  "We 
could  have  tea  here;  it  will  look  less  forma], 
and  give  less  trouble;  and  Meares  could  wait 
— ^he  does  it  very  well;  and  you  needn't  be  put 
out  at  all."  These  last  words  fell  to  a  whisper ; 
but  he  was  beyond  reserve,  beyond  flatteiy. 
The  last  speech  of  her  brother  still  rankled  in 
his  memory,  and  all  that  fell  upon  his  ear  sinoe 
that,  fell  unheeded. 

"  I  was  with  your  grand&ther.  Master  George," 
said  the  old  man,  slowly,  "  twenly-one  years  be- 
fore you  were  boml  I  caniQ4  ^  bag  down  to 
Court  the  day  he  defended  JNeal  O'Gorman  for 
high  treason,  and  I  was  with  him  the  morning 
he  shot  Luke  Dillon  at  Castle  Knock;  and  this 
ril  say  and  stand  to,  there's  not  a  man  in  Ire- 
land, high  or  low,  knows  the  Chief  Baron  bet- 
ter than  myselt" 
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''It  must  be  a  great  oomfort  to  you  both,** 
said  George;  but  bla  sister  had  laid  her  hand 
on  his  mouth  and  made  the  words  unintelligibla 

*' Youni  say  to  Mr.  MUls,  Nicholas,"  said  she, 
in  a  most  coaxing  way,  "  that  I  did  not  write, 
because  I  preferred  sending  my  message  by 
you^  who  could  explain  why  I  particularly  want- 
ed him  this  evening." 

"Ill  go,  Miss  Lucy,  resarving  the  pdnt,  as 
they  say  in  the  law-— resairing  the  pdnti  be- 
cause I  don*t  give  in  that  what  youTe  doin'  is 
right;  and  when  the  master  comes  home,  Pm 
not  goin*  to  defend  it" 

"We  must  bear  up  under  that  calamity  as 
well  as  we  can,"  said  the  young  man,  insolently; 
but  Nicholas  never  looked  towards  or  seemed  to 
hear  him^ 

"  A  bom-a-brack  is  better  than  a  sponge-cake, 
because  if  there's  some  of  it  left  it  doesn't  get 
stale,  and  one-and-sixpence  will  be  enough;  and 
I  suppose  you  don't  need  a  lamp?" 

''  Well,  Nicholas,  I  must  say,  I  think  it  would 
be  better;  and  two  candles  on  the  small  table, 
and  two  on  the  piano." 

"Why  don't  you  mention  a  fiddler?"  said  ha, 
bitterly.  "If  it's  a  ball,  there  ought  to  be 
music?" 

Unable  to  control  himself  longer,  young 
Lendrick  wrenched  open  the  sash-door,  ana 
walked  out  into  the  Uwn. 

"  The  devil  such  a  family  for  temper  from  this 
to  Bantryl"  said  Nicholas;  "and  here's  the 
company  oonun'  already,  or  Vm  mistaken. 
There's  a  boat  makin'  for  the  landing-plaoe  with 
two  men  in  the  stem." 

Lucy  implored  him  once  more  to  lose  no  time 
on  his  errand,  and  hastened  away  to  make  some 
change  in  her  dress  to  receive  the  strangers. 
Meanwhile  Greorge,  having  seen  the  boat,  walk- 
ed down  to  the  shore  to  meet  his  fnends. 

Both  Sir  Brook  and  Trafford  were  enthusias- 
tic in  their  praises  of  the  spot  Its.  natural 
beauty  was  indeed  great,  but  taste  and  culture 
had  rendered  it  a  marvel  of  elegance  and  refine- 
ment Not  merely  were  the  trees  grouped  with 
reference  to  foliage  and  tint^  but  the  flower-beds 
were  so  arranged  that  the  laws  of  colour  should 
be  respected,  and  thus  these  plats  of  perfume 
were  not  less  luxuriously  rich  in  odour  than 
they  were  captif  ating  as  pictures. 

"It  is  all  the  governor's  own  doing,"  said 
G^rge,  proudly,  "  and  he  is  continually  chang- 
ing tiie  disposition  of  the  plants.  He  says 
variety  is  f  law  of  the  natural  world,  and  it  ia 
our  duty  to  imitate  it  Here  comes  my  sister, 
gentlemen." 

As  though  set  iu  a  beautiful  frame,  the  lovely 
girl  stood  for  an  instant  in  the  porch,  where 
drooping  honeysuckles  and  the  tangled  branches 
of  a  vine  hung  around  her,  and  then  came  cour- 
teouriy  to  meet  and  welcome  them. 

"I  am  in  ecstasy  with  all  I  see  here,  Jiiss 
Lendrick,"  said  Sir  Brook.  "  Old  traveUer  that 
I  am,  I  scarcely  know  where  I  have  ever  seen 
such  a  combination  of  beauty." 

"  Papa  will  be  delighted  to,  hear  this."  said 
she,  with  a  pleasant  smile;  "it  is  the  flattery 
he  loves  best" 

"Pm  always  saying  we  could  keep  up  a 
salmon-weir  on  the  river  for  a  tithe  of  what 
these  carnations  and  primroses  cost  us,"  said 
George. 


"  Wh^  sir,  if  you  had  been  in  Eden  you'd 
have  maae  it  a  market-garden,"  said  the  old  man. 

"  If  the  governor  was  a  Bake  of  Devonshire 
aU  these  caprices  might  be  pardonable;  but  my 
theory  is,  roast-beef  before  roses." 

While  young  Lendrick  attached  himself  to 
Tndford,  and  took  him  here  and  there  to  show 
him  the  grounds,  Sir  Brook  walked  beside  Lucy, 
who  did  the  honours  of  the  plaoe  with  a  most 
charming  courtesy. 

"  I  am  almost  ashamed,  sir,"  said  she,  as  they 
turned  towards  the  house,  "  to  have  asked  you 
to  see  such  humble  olbgects  as  these  to  which  we 
attach  value,  for  my  brother  tells  me  you  are  a 
great  traveller;  but  it  is  just  possible  you  have 
met  in  your  journeys  others  who,  like  us,  lived 
so  much  out  of  the  worid  that  they  fancied  they 
had  the  prettiest  spot  in  it  for  their  own." 

"You  must  not  ask  me  what  I  think  of  allX 
have  seen  here,  Miss  Lendrick,  till  my  enthusi- 
asm calms  down ;"  and  his  look  of  admirafcion,  so 
palpably  addressed  to  herself,  sent  a  flush  to 
her  cheeks.  "A  man's  belongings  are  his  hia- 
toiy,"  said  ^  Brook,  quickly  turning  the  con- 
versation into  an  easier  channel :  "  show  me  his 
study,  his  stable,  his  garden ;  let  me  see  his  hat^ 
his  cane,  the  volume  he  thrusts  into  his  pocke^ 
and  111  make  you  an  indifilsrent  good  guess 
about  his  daily  domgs." 

"Tell  me  of  papa's,  dome  here,  Tom,"  cried 
she,  as  the  two  young  men  came  towards  her, 
"and  listen  to  a  bit  of  divination." 

"Nay,  I  never  promised  a  lecture.  I  ofibred 
a  oonfidence,"  said  he  in  a  half  whisper ;  but  she 
went  on — "  Sir  Brook  says  that  he  readb  people 
pretty  much  as  Ouvier  pronounced  on  a  masto- 
don by  some  small  minute  detail  that  pertained 
to  them.  Here's  Tom's  dgar-case,"  said  i^e, 
taking  it  from  his  pocket;  "what  do  you  infer 
from  that,  sir?" 

"That  he  smokes  the  most  execrable  tobao- 

00." 

"But  can  you  say  why?"  asked  Tom,  with  a 
sly  twinkle  of  his  eye. 

"  Probably  for  the  same  reason  I  do  myself,  * 
said  Sir  Brook,  producing  a  very  cheap  cigar. 

"Oh,  that's  a  veritable  Cuban  compared  to 
one  of  mine,"  cried  Tom;  "and  by  way  of 
making  my  future  life  miserable,  here  has  been 
Mr.  Trafibrdflllxngmy  pockets  with  real  Havan- 
nahs,  giving  me  a  taste  for  luxuries  I  ought 
never  to  have  known  of." 

.  "Know  everythmg,  sir,  go  everywhere,  see 
an  that  the  world  can  show  you ;  the  wider  a 
man's  experiences  the  larger  his  nature  and  the 
more  open  his  heart,"  said  Possbrooke,  boldly. 

"I  like  the  theory,"  said  Trafford  to  Miss 
Lendrick;  "do you?" 

"Sir  Brook  never  meant  it  for  women,  I 
fancy,"  said  she,  in  a  low  tone ;  but  the  old  man 
overheard  her,  and  said,  "  You  are  right  The 
guide  ought  to  know  every  part  of  the  moun- 
tain, the  traveller  need  only  know  the  path." 

"Here  comes  a  guide  who  is  satisfied  with 
very  short  excursions,"  cried  Tom,  laughing  f 
"this  is  our  parson.  Dr.  Mills." 

The  little  mellow-looking,  well-cared-for  per- 
son who  now  joined  them  was  a  perfect  type  of 
old-bachelorhood,  in  its  aspect  of  not  unplea- 
sant selfishness.  Everything  about  him  ^vaa 
neat,  orderly,  and  appropriate;  and  though  you 
saw  at  a  glance  it  was  all  for  himself  and  bis 
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own  enjoyment  it  was  provided,  hia  good  man- 
ners and  courtesy  were  erer  ready  to  extend  its 
benefits  to  others ;  and  a  certain  genial  look  he 
wore,  and  a  manner  that  nature  gifted  him  with, 
did  him  right  good  service  in  life,  and  made  him 
pass  for  "  an  excellent  fellow,  though  not  much 
of  a  parson." 

He  was  of  use  now,  if  only  that  by  his  pre- 
sence Lucy  felt  more  at  ease,  not  to  say  that  his 
violoncello,  which  always  remained  at  the 
''Nest,"  made  a  {feasant  accompaniment  when 
she  played,  and  that  he  sang  with  much  taste 
some  of  those  lyrics  which  are  as  much  linked 
to  Ireland  by  poetry  as  by  music 

"  I  wish  he  was  our  chaplain — by  Jove  I  do!" 
whispered  Trafford  to  Lendridcj  "he's  the  jol- 
liest  fellow  of  his  doth  I  have  ever  met" 

"  And  such  a  cooJc,"  muttered  the  other. 

"A  cook  I" 

"Ay,  acook.  ni  make  him  ask  us  to  dinner, 
and  youTl  tell  me  if  you  ever  ate  fish  as  he  gives 
it,  or  tasted  maocaroni  as  dressed  by  him.  I 
have  a  salmon  for  you,  Doctor,  a  ten-pound  fish. 
I  wish  it  were  bigger;  but  it  is  in  splendid  order." 

"  Did  you  set  itf  asked  the  parson,  eageriy. 

"What  does  he  mean  by  set  if?"  whispered 
Trafford. 

"  Setting  means  plunging  it  m  very  hot  water 
soon  after  killing  i^  to  preserve  and  harden  the 
*curd.*  Yes;  and  I  took  your  hint  about  the 
arbutus  leaves  too,  Doctor.  I  covered  it  all  up 
with  them."  .   ^  „  ^ 

"  You  are  a  teachable  youfli,  and  snau  be  re- 
warded. Oome  and  eat  him  to-morrow.  Dare 
I  hope  that  these  gentlemen  are  disengaged,  and 
will  honour  my  poor  parsonage?  Will  you 
favour  me  with  your  company  at  Ave  o'clock, 

Birr 
Sir  Brook  bowed  and  accepted  the  invitation 

with  pleasure. 

"And  you,  sir?" 

"  Only  too  happy,"  said  Trafford. 

"Lucy,  my  dear,  you  must  be  one  of  us." 

"Oh,  I  could  not;  it  is  impossible.  Doctor— 
you  know  it  is." 

"  I  know  nothing  of  the  kind." 

"  Papa  away — ^not  to  speak  of  his  never  en- 
couraging us  to  leave  home,"  muttered  she,  in 
a  whisper. 

"I  accept  no  excuses,  Lucy;  such  a  rare 
opportunity  may  not  occur  to  me  in  a  hurry. 
Mrs.  Brennan,  my  housekeeper,  will  be  so  proud 
to  see  you,  that  Fm  not  sure  she'll  not  treat 
these  gentlemen  to  her  brandy  peaches— a  deli- 
cacy, I  feel  bound  to  say,  she  has  never  eon- 
ceded  to  any  one  less  than  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese."  ,    ,  .  ^ 

"Dont  ask  me,  Doctor.  I  know  that 
papa "^ 

But  he  broke  in,  saymg— 

"•You  know  rm  yonr  priest,  uid  your conadeaoe  1b 
minef 

and  besides,  I  really  do  want  to  see  how  the 
parsonage  will  look  wtth  a  lady  at  the  top  of 
the  table:  who  knows  what  it  may  lead  to?" 

"Come,  Lucy,  thafs  the  nearest  thing  to  a 
proposal  Tve  heard  for  some  time.  You  really 
must  go  now,"  said  Tom.  ,   ^    .    ^. 

"Papa  will  not  like  it,"  whispered  she  m  his 
oar. 


"Then  hell  have  to  tettle  the  matter  with 
me,  Lu(7,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  for  it  was  I  who 
ovemiled  you." 

"  Don't  look  to  tne.  Miss  Lendrick,  to  sustain 
yon  in  your  refosal,"  said  Sir  Brook,  as  tiie 
young  girl  turned  towards  him.  "  I  have  the 
strongest  interest  m  seeing  the  Doctor  success- 
ful." 

If  Trafford  said  nothing,  the  glance  he  gave 
her  more  than  backed  the  old  man's  speedi, 
and  she  turned  away  half  vexed,  half  pleased, 
puzzled  how  to  act,  and  fiattered  at  the  same 
time  by  an  amount  of  attention  so  new  to  her 
and  so  strange.  Still  she  could  not  bring  her- 
self to  promise  she  would  go,  and  wished  them 
all  good-night  at  last,  without  a  pledge. 

"Of  course  she  will,"  muttered  Tom  in  the 
Doctor's  ear.  "She%  afraid  of  the  governor; 
but  I  know  hell  not  be  displeased— you  wtj 
reckon  on  her." 


CHAPTEB  V. 

TBS  nOHIO  OV  HO&T  SSLAXD. 

Fkom  the  day  that  Sir  Brook  made  tiie  ac- 
quaintance of  Tom  Lendrick  and  his  sister, 
he  determined  he  would  "pitdi  his  tent,"  as 
he  called  it,  for  some  time  at  Eillaloe.  They 
had,  BO  to  say,  captivated  the  old  man.  The 
young  fellow,  by  his  frank,  open,  manly  nature^ 
his  ardent  love  of  sport  in  every  shape,  his 
invariable  good-humour,  and  more  than  aH 
these,  by  the  unaffected  sunplicity  of  his  cha- 
racter, had  strongly  interested  him ;  while  Lucy 
had  made  a  far  deeper  impression  by  her  gen- 
tleness, her  refinement,  an  elegance  in  deport-" 
ment  that  no  teachii^  ever  gives,  and,  ak>ng 
with  these,  a  mind  stored  with  thought  and 
reflectiveness.  Let  us,  however,  be  just  to 
each,  and  own  that  her  beauty  and  the  marvel- 
lous fascination  of  her  smile,  gave  her,  even  in 
that  old  man's  ^yee,  an  irresistible  duum.  It 
was  a  very  long  bygone,  but  he  had  once  been 
in  love,  and  the  faint  flicker  of  the  memory  had 
yet  survived  in  his  heart  It  wfis  just  as  like^ 
tucy  bore  no  resemblance  to  her  he  had  loved, 
but  he  fknded  she  ^d— he  imagined  that  ahe 
was  her  very  image.  That  was  ^e  smile,  the 
glance,  the  tone,  the  gesture,  which  once  had 
set  his  heart  a-throbbing,  and  the  illusion  threw 
around  her  an  immense  fascination. 

She  liked  him,  too.  Through  all  the  strange 
incongruities  of  his  character,  his  restless  love 
of  adventure  and  excitement,  there  ran  a  gentle 
likmg  for  quiet  pleasures.  He  loved  scenery 
passionately,  and  with  a  painter's  taste  for 
colour  and  form;  he  loved  poetry,  which  he  read 
with  a  wondrous  charm  of  voice  and  intonation. 
Nor  was  it  without  its  peculiar  poller,  Una 
homage  of  an  old  old  man,  wlio  rendered  her  the 
attentive  service  of  a  devoted  admirer. 

There  is  a  very  subtle  flattraing  in  the  obte- 
quious  devotion  of  age  to  youth.  It  is,  at  least 
an  honest  worship,  an  unselfish  offering,  and 
in  this  way  the  object  of  it  may  weUfeel  prood 
of  its  tribute. 
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From  the  Yloar,  Dr.  IfiDi,  F^BSbrooke  had 
learned  the  chief  events  of  Dr.  Iiendriek's  his- 
tory, of  his  estrangement  from  his  father,  his 
fastidious  retirement  from  the  world,  and  last  of 
all  his  narrow  fortune,  apparently  now  growing 
narrower,  since  within  the  last  year  he  had 
withdrawn  his  son  from  the  Uniyerslty  on  the 
sopre  of  its  expense. 

A  gold-medallist  and  a  scholar,  Dr.  Lendrick 
would  have  eagerly  coveted  snch  honours  tx 
his  son.  It  was  probably  the  one  triumph  in 
life  he  would  have  set  most  store  by,  but  Tom 
was  one  not  made  for  collegiate  successes.  He 
had  abilities,  but  they  were  not  teachable  quali- 
ties ;  he  oould  pick  up  a  certain  amount  of  almoet 
tuiything,-^e  oould  learn  nothing.  He  could 
carry  away  from  a  chance  conversation  an 
amount  of  knowledge  it  had  cost  the  talkers 
years  to  acquire,  and  yet,  set  him  down  regu- 
larly to  work  book-fashion,  and  eitiier  tnm 
want  <^  energy,  or  concentration,  or  of  that 
strong  will  which  masters  difficulties.  Just  as  a 
frill  current  carries  all  before  it— whichever  of 
these  was  his  defect — ^he  arose  from  his  task 
wearied,  worn,  but  imadvanoed. 

When,  tiierefore,  his  Ikther  would  speak,  as 
he  sometimes  did  in  confidence  to  the  Vicar,  in 
a  tone  of  depression  about  Tom's  deficiencies, 
the  honest  parson  would  feel  perfectly  lost  in 
amaaement  at  what  he  meant  To  his  eyes  Tom 
Lendrick  was  a  wonder,  a  prodigy.  There  was 
not  a  theme'  he  oould  not  talk  on,  and  talk  well 
too.  "It  was  but  the  other  di^  he  tdd  the 
chief  engineer  of  the  Shannon  Oompany  more 
about  the  geological  formation  of  the  river-bashi 
than  all  his  staff  knew.  Ay,  and  what's  stran- 
ger," added  the  Ylcar,  "he  understands  the 
whole  Ck>Ienso  controversy  better  than  I  do  my- 
sell"  It  is  just  possible  that  in  the  last  pane- 
gyric there  was  nothing  of  exaggeration  or 
excess.  "  And  with  all  that»  sir,  his  &tfaer  goes 
on  broodinff  over  his  neglected  education,  and 
fbreshadowmg  the  worst  results  from  his  igno- 
rance." 

"He  is  a  fine  feltow,"  said  Fossbrooke,  " but 
not  to  be  compared  with  his  sister." 

"Hot  for  more  looks,  perhaps,  nor  for  a 
graceful  manner,  and  a  winning  address;  but 
who  would  tidnk  of  tanking  Loin's  abilities 
with  her  brother's  r 

"  Not  V  «>^  fossbrooke,  boldly,  "  for  I  place 
hers  fiff  and  away  above  them." 

A  tHj  twinkle  of  the  Pteson's  eye  showed  to 
what  dass  of  advantages  he  asoibed  the  other's 
preference ;  but  lie  said  no  more,  and  the  con- 


Every  morning  found  Sir  Brook  at  the  Swan's 
Host  He  was  fond  of -gpardening,  and  had  con- 
summate taste  in  layiiqar  out  ground,  so  that 
many  pleasant  surprises  had  been  prepared  for 
Dr.  Lendribk's  return.  He  drew,  too,  with  great 
akfi],  and  Ziuoy  mide  considerable  progress 
under,  his  teacUng;  and  as  they  grew  more 
intunale,  and  she  was  not  ashamed  of  the  con» 
fesaion  tiiat  she  delighted  hi  the  Oeorgics  of 
Virgil,  th^  read  whole  hours  together  of  those 
pkjtaiesqua  descriptions  of  mral  life  and  its 
ooonpatioaa,  which  are  as  true  to  nature  at  this 
hour  as  on  the  day  tb^  were  written. 

Perhaps  the  old  man  fimoied  that  it  was  he 
who  had  suggested  this  intense  appreciation  of 
fbepoet  It  is  just  possible  that  the  young  giri 


believed  that  she  had  redafaned  a  wild,  erratic^ 
eccentric  nature,  and  brought  him  bade  to  the 
love  of  simple  pleasures  and  a  purer  source  of 
enjoyment  Whichever  way  the  truth  indined, 
eadi  was  happy,  eadi  contented.  And  how 
ft>nd  are  we  aU,  of  every  age,  of  playing  the 
missionary,  of  setting  off  into  the  savage  dis- 
tricts of  our  neighbours'  natures  and  combating 
their  £Edse  idols,  tikeir  superstitions  and  strange 
rites!  The  least  adventurous  and  the  least 
imaginative  have  these  Httls  outbursts  of  con- 
version, and  all  are  more  or  less  propagan- 
dists. T 

It  was  <me  morning,  a  bright  and  glorious  one 
too^  that  while  Tom  and  Lucy  were  yet  at  break- 
fast Sir  Brook  arrived  and  enterea  the  break- 
fiwt-roouu 

"What  a  day  for  a  grey  hadcle,  m  that  dark 
pool  under  the  larch  trees  I"  cried  Tom,  as  he 
saw  him. 

"What  a  day  for  a  long  walk  to  Mount 
Laurd  1"  said  Luoy.  "  You  sidd,  t'other  morn- 
ing; you  wanted  doud  effects  on  the  upper  lake. 
Ill  diow  you  splendid  ones  to-day." 

"m  promise  you  a  Aill  badcet  before  four 
o'dodc,'' broke  in  Tonu 

"  ru  promise  you  a  friU  dcetch-book,"  said 
Lucy,  with  one  of  her  sweetest  smiles. 

"And  I'm  going  to  reftise  both ;  for  I  have  a 
plan  of  my  own,  and  a  plan  not  to  be  gainsaid." 

"  I  know  it  You  want  us  to  go  to  work  on 
that  fish-pond.    I'm  oertain  it's  that" 

"No,  Tom;  it's  the  catalogue — the  waaiy 
catalogue  that  he  told  me,  as  a  punishment  for 
not  being  able  to  find  HadiiavdU's  Comedies 
last  we^,  he'd  make  me  sit  down  to  on  the 
first  loYdy  morning  that  came." 

"Better  that  than  those  dreary  Georgios, 
whidi  remind  one  of  sdiool,  and  the  third  form. 
But  what's  your  plan,  Sir  Brook?  We  have 
thoofi^t  of  all  the  projects  that  can  terrify  ns, 
and  you  look  as  if  it  ought  to  be  a  terror." 

"  Mine  is  a  plan  for  pleasure,  and  pleasure 
only ;  so  padc  up  at  once^  and  get  ready.  Traf- 
ford  arrived  this  morning." 

"Where  is  he?  I  am  so  gkdl  Where'fei 
Trafford?"  cried  Tom,  delighted. 
J  "I  have  despatched  him  with  the  Vlear  and 
two  wdl-flUed  hampers  to  Hdy  Island,  where  I 
mean  .that  we  dull  all  picma  There's  my 
plan." 

"Andajolb'  plan,  tool  I  adhere  nncondi- 
tionally." 

"  And'you,  Lucy,  what  do  you  say?"  adod 
Sir  Brook,  as  the  young  glri  stood  with  a  look 
of  some  indecision  and  embarrassment 

"  I  dont  say  that  it's  not  a  yery  pleasant  pro- 
ject, but " 

"  But  what^  Luoy?    Where's  the  but?" 

She  whispered  a  few  words  in  his  ear,  and  he 
cried  out,  "Isnt  this  too  bad?  She  tdls  me 
mchdas  does  not  like  all  this  gaiety;  that 
Kieholas  disapproves  of  our  mode  of  hfe." 

"Ho,  Tom;  I  only  said  mcfadas  thinks  that 
papa  would  not  like  it" 

"Oouldnt  we  see  Hkhdas?  Couldnt  we 
have  a  commission  to  examine  Nichdas  7  "  asked 
Sir  Brook,  laughingly. 

"Ill  sot  be  on  it,  that's  all  I  know;  Ibr  I 
diould  finish  by  chuckhig  the  witness  into  the 
Shannon.  C!ome  along,  Lucy;  don't  let  us  lose 
this  Morions  morning,   ni  get  some  linei  and 
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hooks  together*  Be  sure  you^re  ready  when  I 
comeback." 

As  the  door  closed  after  him,  Sir  Brook  drew 
near  to  Lucy  where  she  stood  in  an  attitude  of 
doubt  and  hesitation.  ''I  mustn't  risk  your 
good  opmion  of  me  rashly.  If  you  really  dislike 
^this  excursion,  I  will  give  it  up,"  said  he,  hi  a 
low  gentle  Yoice. 

"Dislike  it?  No;  far  from  it  I  suspect  I 
would  enjoy  it  more  than  any  of  you.  My  re- 
luctance «/«  simply  on  the  ground  that  all  this 
is  so  unlike  the  life  we  haTe  been  leading 
•  hitherto.  Papa  will  surely  disapproTC  of  it. 
Oh,  there  comes  Nicholas  ^th  a  letter  1 "  cried 
she,  opening  the  sash-window.  "GiTe  it  to 
me;  it  is  from  papa." 

^e  broke  the  -^eal  hurriedly,  and  ran  rapidly 
over  the  lines.  "  Oh,  yes  1  I  will  go  now,  and 
go  with  delight  too.  It  is  frOl  of  good  news. 
He  is  to  see  grandpa]^a,  if  not  to-morrow,  the 
day  after.  He  hopes  all  will  be  welL  Papa 
knows  your  name,  Sir  Brook.  He  says,  *  Ask 
your  friend  Sir  Brook  if  he  be  any  relative  of  a 
Sir  Brook  Fossbrooke  who  rescued  Captain 
Lengton  some  forty  years  ago  from  a  NeapoU- 
tan  prison.  The  print-shops  were  filled  with  his 
likeness  when  I  was  a  boy.*  Was  he  one  of 
your  family?  "  inquired  she,  looking  up  at  him. 

"  I  am  the  man,"  said  he,  calmly  and  colSfy. 
"Langton  was  sentenced  to  the  gsJleys  for  life 
for  having  strode  the  Count  d'Aconi  across  the 
fiuya  with  his  £^ve ;  and  the  Count  was  nephew 
to  the  King.  They  had  him  at  Capri  work&g  in 
chains,  and  I  landed  with  my  yachi^s  crew  and 
liberated  him." 

'  *  What  a  daring  thhig  to  do  1 " 

**  Not  so  daring  as  you  fancy.  The  guard  was 
surprised,  and  fled.  It  was  only  when  rein- 
forced that  they  showed  fight  Our  toughest 
enemies  were  the  galley-slayes,  who,  when  they 
discovered  that  we  never  meant  to  liberate  them, 
attacked  us  with  stones.  This  scar  on  my  tem^ 
pie  is  a  memorial  of  the  affair." 

"And  Langton,  what  became  of  him?" 

"He  is  now  Lord  Burrowfield.  He  gave  me 
two  fingers  to  shalce  the  last  tinle  I  met  him  at 
the  Travellers." 

"Oh,  don*t  say  thati  Oh,  dont  tell  me  of 
such  ingratitude  I" 

"My  dear  child,  people  usually  regard  grati- 
tude as  a  debt,  which,  once  acknowledged,  is 
acquitted;  and  perhaps  they  are  right  It 
makes  all  intercourse  freer  and  less  tram- 
meUed." 

"Here  comes  Tom.  May  I  tell  him  this 
story,  or  will  yon  tell  him  yourself?  " 

"Not  either,  my  dear  Luoy.  Your  brother's 
blood  is  over-hot  as  it  is.  Let  him  not  have  any 
prompting  to  sudi  ezplolta  as  tiiese." 

"But  I  may  teU  papa?" 

"  Just  as  well  not,  Lu(7^.  There  were  scores 
of  wild  things  attributed  to  me  in  those  days. 
He  may  possibly  remember  some  of  them,  and 
begin  to  suspect  that  his  daughter  might  be  in 
better  company." 

"How  was  It  that  you  never  told  me  of  this 
exploit?  "  asked  she,  looking  not  without  admi- 
ration at  the  hard  stem  features  before  her. 

"  My  dear  diild,  egotism  is  the  besetting  sin 
of  old  people,  and  even  the  most  cautious  lapse 
into  it  occasionally.  Set  me  once  a-talking  of 
myseli;  all  niy  prudence,  aU  my  reserve  vao&hes ; 


so  that  as  a  measure  of  safety  for  my  friends 
and  myself  too^  I  avoid  the  theme  whoi  I  can. 
Therel  Tom  is  beckonmg  to  us.  Let  us  go  to 
him  at  once." 

Holy  Island,  or  Inishcaltra,  to  give  it  its  Irish 
name,  is  a  wild  spot,  with  little  remarkable 
about  it,  save  the  ruins  of  seven  churches  and 
a  curious  well  of  fabulous  depth.  It  was,  how- 
ever, a  &vourite  spot  with  the  Vicar,  whose 
taste  in  localities  was  somehow  always  associat- 
ed with  some  feature  of  festivity,  ihe  great 
merit  of  the  present  spot  being  that  you  could 
dine  without  any  molestation  from  beggars.  In 
such  estimation,  indeed,  did  he  hold  the  dass 
that  he  seriously  believed  their  craving  impor- 
tunity to  be  one  of  the  diief  reasons  of  dyspep- 
sia, and  was  profoundly  convinced  that  the  pre- 
sence of  Lazarus  at  his  gate  counterbalanced 
many  of  the  goods  whi6h  fbrtune  had  bestowed 
upon  Dives. 

"Here  we  dine  in  real  comfort,"  said  he,  as 
he  seated  himself  under  the  shelter  of  an  ivy- 
covered  wall,  with  ft  wide  reach  of  the  lake  at 
his  feet 

"When  I  come  bade  from  Oalifomia  with  that 
million  or  two,"  said  Tom,  "Pll  build  a  cottage 
here,  where  we  can  all  come  and  dine  ooiS- 
nually." 

"Let  us  keep  the  anniversary  of  the  present 
day  as  a  sort  of  foundation  era,"  said  the  Vicar. 
."I like  everything  that  promises  pleanue," 
said  Sir  Brook,  "  but  I  like  to  stipulate  that  we 
do  not  draw  too  long  a  bill  on  EcMrtuzKi  Think 
how  kmg  a  year  is.  This  time  twelvemonth, 
for  example,  you,  my  dear  Doctor,  may  be  a 
bishop)  and  not  over  inclined  to  these  harmless 
levities.  Tom  there  will  be,  as  he  hints,  gold- 
crushing,  at  the  end  of  the  earth.  Trafford,not 
improbably,  ruling  some  rajah's  iriiig«^<yni  in  the 
tax  East  Of  your  destiny,  fisur  Lucy,  brightest 
of  all,  if  is  not  for  me  to  speak.  Of  my  own  it 
is  not  worth  speaking." 

" Nolo  episcopari,"  said  the  Vioar;  "pass  me 
the  madeira." 

"You  forget^  perhaps,  that  is  the  phrase  for 
accepting  the  mitre,"  said  Sir  Brook,  laughing. 
"Kshop*^  like  belles,  say  No  when  they  mean 
Yes." 

"And  who  told  vou  that  beOes  did?"  brdto 
in  Lucy.  "I  am  in  a  sad  minority  here,  but  I 
stand  up  for  my  sex." 

^*  I  repeat  a  popular  prejudfoe,  fidr  lady." 

"And  Lucy  wul  not  have  it  that  belles  are  as 
illogical  as  bishops?  I  see  I  was  right  in  rdhs- 
ing  the  bench,"  said  the  Vicar. 

"What  bright  boon  of  Fortune  is  Traffofd 
meditating  the  rejection  of?"  said  Sir  Biodc; 
and  the  young  fellow's  cheek  grew  crimson  as 
he  tried  to  laugh  off  the  reply. 

"Who  made  this  salad?"  cried  Tom. 

"It  was  I;  who  dares  to  question  it?"  said 
Ln<7.  "The  Doctor  has  helped  himself  twice 
toit,aDd  that  test  1  take  to  be  a  oertifloato  to 
diaraoter." 

"I  used  to  have  some  skill  in  dressing  a 
salad,  but  I  have  foregone  tiie  practice  for  many 
a  day}  my  onUnaiy  gift  got  me  sent  out  of 
Auslria  in  twenty-four  hours.  Oh,  it*s  nothing 
that  deserves  the  pame  of  a  story,"  said  Sir 
Brook,  as  the  others  looked  at  him  Rat  an  expla- 
nation. "It  was  as  kmg  ago  as  tiie  year  IMKL 
Sir  Bobert  Adair  had  been  our  ministor  at 
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Yieima,  when,  a  rapture  taking  pkoe  between 
the  two  Goyeraments,  he  was  reoalled.  He  did 
not,  however,  return  to  England,  but  contfaiued 
/to  live  as  a  private  citizen  at  Yienna^  Strangely 
enough,  from  the  moment*  that  our  embasf^ 
ceased  to  be  recognised  by  the  Gkyyernment,  our 
countrymen  became  objects  6f  especial  drflity. 
I  myself,  amongst  the  rest,  was  the  hktHfenu 
in  some  of  the  great  houses,  and  eren  invited 
by  Gount  Gobouig  Gohari  to  those  d^e&nen 
which  he  gave  with  such  splendour  at  Maria 
HQlfe. 

"  At  one  of  these,  at  a  dish  of  salad  was 
handed  round,  instead  of  eatmg  it,  lilce  the 
others,  I  proceeded  to  make  a  veiy  complicated 
dressing  for  it  on  my  plate,  calHng  for  various 
condiments,  and  seasoning  my  mess  in  a  most 
refined  and  ingenious  manner.  No  sooner  had 
I  g^ven  the  flniahing  touch  to  my  great  achieve- 
ment when  the  Grand-duchess  Sophia,  who  it 
seems  had  watched  the  whole  performance, 
sent  a  servant  round  to  beg  that  I  would  send 
her  my  plate.  She  accompanied  the  request 
with  a  little  bow  and  a  smile  whose  charm  I 
can  still  recall  Whatever  the  reason,  before  I 
awoke  next  morning  an  agent  of  the  police  en- 
tered my  roohi  and  informed  me  my  passports 
were  made  out  fop  Dresden,  and  that  his  orders 
were  to  give  me  the  pleasure  of  his  society  tin 
I  crossed  the  frontier.  There  was  no  minister, 
no  envoy  to  appeal  to,  and  nothing  left  but  to 
comply.    They  said  Go,  and  I  went" 

''And  aU  for  a  dish  of  saladl"  cried  the 
Vicar. 

"  All  for  the  bright  eyes  of  an  Archduchess, 
rather,"  broke  in  Lucy,  laughing. 

'*  The  old  man's  gratefol  smile  at  the  compli- 
ment to  his  gallantry  showed  how,  even  in  a 
heart  so  worid-worn,  the  vamty  of  youth  sur- 
vived. 

"I  declare  it  was  very  hard,"  said  .Tom>- 
'*  precious  hard." 

'*If  you  mean  to  give  up  the  salad,  so  think 
I  too,"  cried  the  Yicar. 

''Ill  be  shot  if  rd  have  gone,"  broke  in 
Trafford. 

''  You'd  probably  have  been  shot  if  you  had 
stayed,"  replied  Tom. 

"  There  are  things  we  submit  to  in  life,  not 
beoause  the  penal^  of  resistance  afiHghts  us, 
but  beoause  we  half  acquiesce  in  their  justice. 
You,  for  instance^  Trafford,  are  well  pleased  to 
be  here  on  leave,  and  e^joy  yourself,  as  I  take 
it,  considerably;  and  yet  tiie  call  of  duty— 
some  veiy  oommonplaoe  duty,  peifaaps—^would 
make  you  return  to-morrow  in  lUl  haste." 

*'  Of  coarse  it  would,"  said  Lacsy, 

*<  Pm  not  so  sure  of  it,"  murmured  Trafford, 
sullenly;  "  Td  rather  go  into  dose  anest  for  a 
week  than  Td  lose  this  day  here." 

**  Bravo  1  harems  your  health,  Lionel,"  cried 
Tom.  "I  do  like  to  hear  a  fellow  say  he  is 
willing  to  pay  the  cost  of  what  pleases  him." 

"I  must  preach  wholesome  doctrine,  n^ 
young  friends,"  broke  in  the  Yicar.  "  Now  that 
we  have  dmed  well,  I  would  like  to  say  a  word 
on  abstinenoe." 

f*  You  mean  to  take  no  coffee,  Doctor,  then?" 
asked  Jjacj^  laughing. 

"That  I  do,  my  sweet  ehOd— coffee  and  a 
pipe  too,,  for  I  know  you  are  Uderant  of 
tobacco." 


*' I  hope  she  is,"  said  Tom,  ''or  she'd  have  a 
poor  time  of  it  in  the  house  with  me." 

"  m  put  no  coercion  upon  my  tastes  on  .this 
oocasion,  for  I'll  take  a  stroll  through  the  ruins, 
«and  leave  you  to  your  wine,"  said  £e,  rising. 

They  protested  in  a  mass  against  her  going. 
"  We  cannot  lock  the  door,  Lucy,  cte/oc^"  said 
Sir  Brook,  "  but  we  do  it  figuratively." 

"And  in  that  case  I  make  my  escape  by  the 
window,"  said  she,  springing  through  an  old 
lancet-shaped  <»rifice  in  the  Abbey  walL 

"There  goes  down  the  sun  and  leaves  us  but 
a  grey  twihght,"  said  Sir  Brook,  mournfully,  as 
he  looked  after  her.  "If  there  were  only 
enough  beauty  on  earth  I  verily  believe  we 
might  dispense  with  parsons." 

"Push  me  over  the  bird's-eye,  and  let  me 
nourish  myself  till  your  imHAnm'ym  oomes,"  said 
the  Yicar. 

"What  a  charming  girl  she  isl  her  very 
beauty  fades  awav  before  the  graceful  attraction 
of  her  manner  1  '^  whispered  Sir  Brook  to  the 
Doctor. 

"  Oh,  if  you  but  knew  her  as  I  do  I  If  you 
but  knew  how,  sacrifldng  all  the  springtime  of 
her  bright  youth,  she  has  never  had  a  thought 
save  to  make  herself  the  companion  of  her  poor 
fSsther— a  sad,  depressed, .  sorrow-strack  man, 
only  rescued  frtnn  despair  by  that  companion- 
ship 1  I  tell  you,  sir,  there  is  more  courage  in 
submitting  one's  self  to  the  nature  of  another 
than  in  fodng  a  batteiy." 

Sir  Brook  grasped  the  Parson's  hand  and 
shook  it  cordially.  The  action-spoke  more  than 
any  worda  "  And  the  brother,  Doctor— what 
say  you  of  the  brother  ?  "  whispered  he. 

"  One  of  those  that  the  old  adage  says  '  either 
makes  the  spoon  or  spoils  ihe  horn.'  That's 
Uaater  Tom  there." 

Low  as  ^  words  were  uttered  .they  caught 
the  sharp  ears  of  him  they  spoke  'of,  and  with 
a  laughing  eye  he  cried  but,  "  What's  that  evil 
prediction  you're  uttering  about  me.  Doctor  ?  " 

"I  am  just  telling  Sir  Brook  here  that  it's 
pure  head  and  tails  how  you  turn  out  There's 
stuff  in  you  to  make  a  hero^  but  if  s  just  as 
likely  youll  stop  short  at  a  highwayman." 

"I  think  I  could  guess  which  of  the  two 
would  best  suit  the  age  we  live  in,"  said  Tom, 
gaily.  "  Are  we  to  have  another  bottle  of  that 
madeira,  for  I  suspect  I  see  the  Doctor  putting 
up  the  corkscraw  ?  " 

I'  You  are  to  have  no  more  wine  than  what's 
before  you  till  you  land  me  at  the  quay  of  Killa> 
loe.  When  temperance  means  safety  as  well  as 
forbearance,  it's  one  of  the  first  of  virtues." 

The  Yicar,  indeed,  soon,  grew  impatient  to 
depart  Fine  as  the  evening  was  then,  it  might . 
change.  There  was  a  feeling,  too,  not  of  damp^ 
but  dulliness ;  at  all  events,  he  was  averse  to 
being  on  the  water  late,  and  as  he  was  the 
great  promoter  of  these  littie  convivial  gi^her- 
ings,  his  word  was  law. 

It  is  not  easy  to  explain  how  it  hiH[)pened  that 
Trafford  sat  beside  Lu^.  Perhaps  the  trim  of 
the  boat  required  it ;  certafady,  however,  nothmg 
required  that  the  Yicar,  who  sat  next  Lucy  on 
the  other  side,  should  fell  fest  asleep  almost  as 
socm  as  he  set  foot  on  board.  Meanwhile,  Sir 
Brook  and  Tom  had  engaged  ih  an  animated 
discussion  as  to  the  possibility  of  settUne  in 
Ireland  as  a  man  settles  in  8ome4pne  island  in 
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the  Padflc^  teaofaipg  the  nstiTes  a  few  of  the 
needs  of  civflisation  and  picking  up  a  few  eon* 
▼enient  ways  of  theirs  In  torn.  Sir  Brook 
warming  with  the  Uieme  so  far  as  to  ezdaim  at 
last^  "  If  I  only  had  a  few  of  those  thoasMidfl 
left  me  which  I  lost,  squandered,  or  gare  away, 
rd  try  the  scheme,  and  you  should  he  my  lieu- 
tenant, Tom." 

It  was  one  of  those  projects,  yery  pleasant  in 
their  way,  where  men  can  mingle  the  serious 
with  the  ludicrous— where  actual  wisdom  may 
go  l^and  in  hand  with  downright  ahsurdity; 
and  BO  did  they  both  understand  it,  mingling 
the  Tery  sagest  reflections  with  projects  the 
wildest  and  most  eccentric  Their  fife,  as  they 
sketched  it,  was  to  be  almost  savage  in  freedom, 
untrammelled  by  all  the  tiresome  conyentional- 
ities  of  the  outer  world,  and  at  the  same  time 
offering  siich  an  example  of  oontentedness  and 
comfort  as  to  shame  the  condition  of  all  with- 
out the  Pale. 

They  agreed  that  the  Ylcar  must  Johi  them— 
he  should  be  their  Bishop.  He  might  grumble 
a  little  at  first  vlbont  the  want  of  hot  plates  or 
finger-glasses,  but  he  would  soon  &li  into  th^ 
ways,  and  some  natire  squaw  would  console 
him  for  the  loss  of  Mrs.  Brennan's  housekeep- 
ing gifts. 

And  Traiford  and  Lucy  all  this  time— what 
did  they  talk  of?  Did  they,  too,  hnagfaie  a 
Aiture  and  plan  out  a  life-road  in  company? 
Far  too  timid  for  that— they  lingered  orer  tiie 
past,  each  asking  some  trait  of  the  other's 
childhood,  eager  to  hear  any  little  incident 
which  might  mark  character  or  indicate  tem- 
per. And  at  last  they  came  down  to  the  pre- 
sent—to the  very  hour  they  lived  in,  and  laugh- 
ingly wondered  at  the  intimacy  that  had  grown 
up  between  them.  "  Only  twelve  days  to-mor- 
row smce  we  first  met,''  said  Lucy,  and  her 
colour  rose  as  she  said  it,  "and  here  we  are 
talking  away  as  if— ap  if " 

"As  if  what?"  cried  he,  only  by  an  efl'<Mrt 
suppressing  her  name  as  it  rose  to  his  lips. 

"  As  if  we  knew  each  other  for  years.  To 
me  it  seems  the  strangest  thing  in  the  world— 
I  who  have  never  had  friendships  or  compa- 
nionships. To  you,  I  haye  no  doubt,  it  is  obm- 
mon  enough." 

"  But  it  is  not,"  cried  he,  eagerly.  "  Such  for-^ 
tone  never  befell  me  before.  I  have  gone  a 
good  deal  into  life— seen  scores  of  people  in 
country-houses  and  the  like ;  but  I  never  met 
any  one  before  I  could  speric  to  of  myself; 
—I  mean,  that  I  had  courage  to  tell— not  that 
exactly— but  that  I  wanted  them  to  know  I 
wa8n*t  so  bad  a  fellow— so  reckless  or  so  heart- 
less as'  people  thought  me." 

«  And  is  that  the  character  you  bear?"  said 
khe,  with,  though  not  visible  to  him,  a  ftint 
smile  on  her  mouthy 

t«I  think  it's  what  my  flunily  would  say  of 
me,— I  mean  now,  for  onoe  on  a  time  I  was  a 
fovourite  at  home." 

"  And  why  are  yqu  not  still  ?" 

"  Because  I  was  extravagant ;  because  I  went 
into  debt;  because  t  got  veiy  easfly  into 
scrapes,  and  very  badly  out  of  themr->not  dis- 
honourably, mind;  the  scrapes  I  speak  of  were 
money  trcrables,  and  they  brought  me  into  col- 
lision with  my  governor.  That  was  how  it 
came  about  I  was  sent  over  here.    They  meant 


as  a  punishment  what  has  tomed  out  the  great- 
est happiness  of  my  Ufb." 

"How  oold  the  water  u,"  said  Lnoy,  as,  tak- 
ing <^  her  glove,  she  suffered  her  hand  to  dtp 
in  the  water  beside  the  boat. 

"Deliciously  cold,"  said  he^  as,  plunghig  in 
his  hand,  he  managed,  as  though  by  aooident, 
to  touch  hers.  She  drew  it  n^dly  away,  how- 
ever, and  then,  to  prevent  the  oanversation  re- 
turning to  its  former  channel,  said  aloud, 
"What  am  you  laughing  over  so  heartily.  Sir 
Brook?  You  and  Tom  i4>pear  to  have  fallen 
upon  a  mhie  of  drollezy.  Do  share  it  witii 
us." 

"You  shall  hear  it  all  one  of  these  days, 
Lucy.  Jog  the  Doctor's  aim  now  and  wake 
him  up,  for  I  see  the  Bgfats  at  the  boathooae, 
and  we  shall  soon  be  on  shore." 

"And  Sony  I  am  for  it,"  muttered  Trafford, 
in  a  -wbispQTi  "I  widi  this  night  ooold  be 
drawn  out  to  years.". 


OHAPTBB  VX 
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Os  the  sixth  day  after  Dr.  Lendrick's  anival 
in  DubMn-— a  fhiitiess  journey  so  fkr  aa  any 
hope  of  recondliatioQ  was  eonoemedr-he  re- 
solved to  return  home.  His  friend  Beattie, 
however,  induced  him  to  delay  his  departare  to 
the  next  day,  dinging  to  some  small  hope  firom 
a  few  words  that  had  dropped  from  Sir.  Wiltiam ' 
on  that  same  morning.  "Lat  me  see  you  to- 
night^ Doctor;  I  have  a  note  to  show  you 
which  I  could  not  to-day  with  all  these  people 
about  me."  Now  the  people  in  question  re- 
solved themselves  into  one  person,  Lady  Len- 
drlck,  wlio  indeed  bnstied  into  the  room  and 
out  of  it^  slammed  doors  and  upset  chairs  in  a 
fkudiion  that  might  well  have  excused  the  exa^ 
geration  that  converted  her  Into  a  noun  of  mul- 
titude. A  very  warm  altercation  had  ooonred, 
too^  in  the  Doctor's  presence  with  refisrenoe  to 
some  letter  torn  India,  wliioh  Lady  Lendrick 
was  urgfaig  Sir  William  to  reply  to^  but  which 
he  firmly  declared  he  would  not  answek. 

"  How  I  am  to  treat  a  man  snfejeot  to  mch 
attacks  of  temper,  so  easily  {vovoked,  and  oo 
incessantiy  irritated,  is  not  dear  to  me.  A*  sA 
events  I  win  see  Um  to^iig^t^  and  hear  whai 
he  has  to  say  to  me.  I  am  sure  it  has  no  eon* 
oem  with  this  letter  flrom  India."  Witili  these 
words  Beattie  induced  his  *  friend  to  defbr  his 
journey  fbr  another  day. 

It  was  a  long  and  anxkras  day  to  poor  Len- 
dridc.  It  was  not  akme  that  he  had  to  snfifer 
the  bitter  disappointment  of  all  his  hopes  of 
being  received  by  his  fiitiisr  and  admitted  to 
some  gleam  of  fViture  fbvour,  but  he  had  dLsoo- 
vered  that  Oertain  debts  which  ho  had  believed 
long  settled  by  the  Judge  were  stffl  outstandiiiff 
against  him.  Lady  LendridE  havktg  inteiferea 
to  prevent  their  payment,  while  aha  assured  tfie 

^         ■       ' i^Lendri 


oreditors  that  if  they  had  patianoe  Dr.  Lendridc 
would  one  day  or  other  be  in  a  position  to 
aoquit  them.  Between  two  and  tiaee  thonsand 
pounds  tfaua  hung  over  hJm  of 
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above  all  hia  calculatioiui,  and  eqoaUj  above  aQ 
his  ability  to  meet. 

"  We  thought  you  knew  all  this,  Dr.  Len- 
driok,"  said  Mr.  Hack,  Sir  William's  agent; 
"  we  imagined  you  were  a  party  to  the  arrange- 
ment, understanding  that  you  were  reluctant  to 
bring  these  debts  under  the  Chief  Baron's  eyes, 
being  moneys  lent  to  your  wife's  relations." 

'*!  believed  that  they  were  paid,"  was  all  his 
reply,  for  the  story  was  a  painAil  one  of  trust 
botrajred  and  confidence  abused,  and  he  did  not 
desire  to  revive  it  He  had  often  been  told 
^t  his  step-mother  was  the  real  obstacle  to  all 
hope  of  reconciliation  with  his  father,  but  that 
she  had  pushed  her  enmity  to  him  to  the  ex- 
tent of  his  ruin  was  more  than  he  was  prepared 
for.  They  had  never  met,  but  at  one  time  let- 
ters had  frequently  passed  between  them.  Hers 
were  marvels  of  good  wishes  and  kind  inten- 
tions, dashed  with  certain  melancholy  reflections 
over  some  shadowy  unknown  something  which 
had  been  the  cause  of  his  estrangement  from 
his  father,  but  which  time  and  endurance  might 
not  impossibly  diminish  the  bitterness  oi^  though 
with  very  little  hope  of  leading  to  a  more  ami- 
cable relation.  She  would  assume,  besides, 
oocasionaUy  a  kind  of  compuiionship  in  sorrow, 
and  as  though  the  oonfession  had  burst  fh>m 
her  unawares,  avow  that  Sir  William's  temper 
was  more  than  human  nature  was  called  upon 
to  submit  t6^  and  that  years  only  added  to  those 
violent  outbursts  of  passion  which  made  the 
existence  of  all  around  him  a  perpetual  martyr- 
dom. These  always  wound  up  with  some  sweet 
congratulations  on  "  Tom's  good  fjlHune  in  his 
Ufe  of  peaceful  retirement,"  and  the  "  tranquil 
pleasures  of  that  charming  spot  of 'which  every 
one  tells  me  such  wonders,  and  which  the  hope 
of  visiting  is  one  of  my  most  entrancing  day- 
dreams." We  give  the  passage  textually,  be- 
cause it  occurred  without  a  (£ange  of  a  word 
thus  in  no  less  than  five  difi'ereut  letters. 

This  formal  repetition  of  a  phrase,  and  cer- 
tain mistakes  she  made  about  the  names  of  his 
children,  first  opened  Lendrick's  eyes  as  to  the 
sincerity  and  affection  of  his  correspondent  for 
he  was  the  least  suspicious  of  men,  and  regard- 
ed distrust  as  a  disgrace  to  him  who  entertain- 
ed it 

Over  all  these  things  now  did  he  ponder  dur- 
ing this  long  dreary  day.  Ho  did  not  like  to  go 
out  lest  he  should  meet  old  acquaintances  and 
be  interrogated  about  his  father,  of  whom  he 
knew  less  than  ahnost  every  one.  He  shunned 
the  tone  of  compassionate  interest  men  met  him 
with,  and  he  dreaded  even  the  old  faces  that 
reminded  hun  of  the  past  He  could  not  read: 
he  tried,  but  could  not  After  a  few  minutes 
he  found  that  his  thoughts  wandered  off  firom 
the  book  and  centred  on  his  own  ooncema,  till 
his  head  ached  with  the  weary  round  oi  those 
difficulties  which  came  ever  back,  and  back, 
and  back  again  undiminished,  unrelieved,  and 
unsolved.  The  embarrassments  of  life  are  not, 
like  chess  problems,  to  be  resolved  by  skilful 
combination:  they  are  to  be  encountered  by 
temper,  by  patience,  by  daring,  at  one  time ;  by 
submission  at  another ;  by  a  carefbl  considera- 
tion of  a  man's  own  powers,  and  by  a  clear- 
sighted estimate  of  his  neighbours;  and  all 
these  exerdsed  not  beforehamd,  nor  in  retire- 
ment^ but  on  the  very  field  itself  where  the 
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conflict  is  raging  and  the  fight  at  its  hot- 
test 

It  was  late  at  night  when  Seattle  returned 
home,  and  entered  the  study  where  Lendridc  sat 
awaiting  hioL  ''I  am  very  late,  Tom,"  said  he, 
as  he  threw  himself  into  an  arm-chair,  like  one 
fatigued  and  exhausted ;  "  but  it  was  impossible 
to  get  away.  Never  in  all  my  life  have  I  seen 
him  so  full  of  anecdote,  so  abounding  m  plea- 
sant recollections,  so  ready-witted,  and  so  bril- 
liant I  declare  to  you  that  if  I  could  but  recite 
the  things  he  said,  or  give  them  even  with  a 
faint  semblance  of  the  way  he  told  them,  it 
would  be  the  most  amusing  page  of  bygone  Irish 
history.  It  was  a  grand  review  of  all  the  cele- 
iHrated  men  whom  he  remembered  in  his  youth, 
from  the  eccentric  Lord  Bristol,  the  Bishop  of 
Down,  to  0'Ck>nnell  and  ShieL  Nor  did  his  own 
self-estimate,  high  as  it  was,  make  the  picture  in 
which  he  figured  less  striking,  nor  less  memo- 
rable his  concluding  words,  as  he  said,  '  These 
fellows  are  all  on  Wstory,  Beattie,— eveiy  man 
of  them.  There  are  statues  to  them  in  our 
highways,  and  men  visit  the  spots  that  gave 
them  hirih ;  and  here  am  I,  second  to  none  of 
them.  Trinity  College  and  the  Four  Courts  will 
tell  you  if  I  speak  in  vanity ;  and  here  am  I ; 
and  the  only  question  about  me  is,  when  I  intend 
to  vacate  ihe  bench,  when  it  will  be  my  good 
pleasure  to  resign—- they  are  not  particular  which 
—my  judgeship  or  my  Ufe.  Bu^  sir,  I  mean  not 
to  do  either;  I  mean  to  live  and  protest  against 
the  iDferiority  of  the  men  around  me,  and  the 
ingratitude  of  the  country  that  does  not  know 
how  to  appreciate  the  one  man  of  eminence  it 
possesses.'  I  assure  you,  Tom,  vain  and  inso- 
lent as  the  speech  was,  as  I  listened  I  thought 
it  was  neither.  There  was  a  haughty  dignity 
about  him,  to  which  his  noble  head  and  his  deep 
sonorous  voice  and  his  commanding  look  lent 
effect  that  overcame  all  thought  of  attributing 
to  such  a  man  any  ovor-estimate  of  his  powers." 

"And  this  note  that  he  wished  to  show  you 
—what  .was  it?" 

"  Oh,  the  note  was  a  few  lines  written  in  an 
adjoining  room  by  Balfour,  the  Yioeroy's  sec- 
tary. It  seems  ihsx  his  Excellency,  finding  all 
other  seductions  fail,  thought  of  approaching 
your  father  through  you." 

"  Through  me/    It  was  a  bright  inspiration." 

"Yes;  he  sent  Balfour  to  ask  if  the  Chief 
Baron  would  feel  gratified  by  the  post  of 
Hospital  Inspector  at  the  Cape  being  offered  to 
3'ou.  It  is  worth  eight  hundred  a-year,  and  a 
house." 

"  Well,  what  answer  did  he  give?"  asked  Len- 
drick  eagerfy. 

"  He  directed  Balfour,  who  only  saw  Lady 
Lendrick,  to  reduce  the  proposal  to  writing.  I 
don't  fancy  that  the  accomplished  young  gentle- 
man exactly  liked  the  task,  but  he  did  not  care 
to  refuse,  and  so  he  sat  down  and  wrote  one  of 
the  worst  notes  I  ever  read." 

"  Worst— in  what  way?" 

"  In  every  way.  It  was  scarcely  intelligible,* 
without  a  previous  knowledge  of  its  contents, 
and  so  worded  as  to  imply  that  when  the  Chief 
Baron  had  acceded  to  the  proposal,  he  had  so 
bound  himself  in  gratitude  to  the  Government 
that  all  honourable  retreat  was  dosed  to  him. 
I  wish  you  saw  your  father's  fiice  when  he  road 
it    *  Beattie,'  said  he,  'I  have^o  right  |o  say 
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Tom  must  refuse  this  offer;  but  if  he  should  do 
80, 1  will  make  the  document  you  see  there  be 
read  in  the  House,  and  my  name  is  not  William 
Lendrick  if  it  do  not  cost  them  more  than  that 
peerage  they  so  insolently  refused  me.  Oo  now 
and  consult  your  friend ;  it  was  so  he  called  you. 
If  his  wants  are  such  that  this  place  is  of  con- 
sequence to  him,  let  him  accept  it.  I  shall  not 
ask  his  reasons  for  whatever  course  he  may  take. 
My  reply  is  ahready  written,  and  to  his  Excel- 
lency m  person.'  This  he  said  in  a  way  to  im- 
ply that  its  tone  was  one  not  remarkable  for 
conciliation  or  courtesy. 

"  I  thought  the  opportunity  a  feyourable  one 
to  say  that  yon  were  in  town  at  the  moment,  that 
the  accounts  of  his  illness  had  brought  you  up, 
and  that  you  were  staying  at  my  house. 

" '  The  sooner  will  you  be  able  to  communicate 
with  him,  sir,'  said  he,  haughtily." 

"No  more  than  that!" 

"No  more,  except  that  he  added,  *  Remem- 
ber, sir,  his  acceptance  or  his  refUsal  is  to  be  his 
own  act,  not  to  be  intimated  in  any  way  to  me, 
nor  to  come  through  me.' " 

"This  is  unnecessary  harshness,"  said  Len- 
drick, with  a  quiyering  lip:  "there  was  no 
need  to  tell  me  how  ostrangea  we  are  from  eadi 
other." 

"  I  fimded  I  could  detect  a  struggle  with  him- 
self in  all  his  sternness ;  and  his  hand  trem- 
bled when  I  took  it  to  say  *  good-bye.*  I  was 
going  to  ask  if  you  might  not  be  permitted  to 
see  him,  eyen  for  a  brief  moment;  but  I  was 
afraid,  lest  in  refusing  he  might  make  a  recon- 
ciliation still  more  remote,  and  so  I  merely  said, 
*May  I  leaye  you  those  miniatures  I  showed 
you  a  few  days  ago?'  His  answer  was,  *You 
may  leave  them,  sir.' 

"As  I  came  down  to  the  hall  I  met  Lady 
Lendrick.  She  was  in  evening  dress,  going  oui^ 
but  had  evidently  waited  to  catch  me  as  I 
passed." 

" '  You  find  the  CSiief  much  better,  don't  you  ?' 
asked  she.  I  bowed  and  assented.  ^And  he 
will  be  better  still,'  added  she,  *  when  all  these 
anzieties  are  over.'  She  saw  that  I  did  not  or 
would  not  apprehend  her  meaning,  and  added, 
*  I  mean  about  his  resignation,  which,  of  course, 
you  will  advise  him  to.  The  Government  are 
really  bohaving  so  very  weU,  so  liberal,  and  with- 
al so  delicate.  If  they  had  been  our  own  p|eo- 
ple  I  doubt  if  they  would  have  shown  anything 
Uke  the  same  generosity.' 

"*I  have  heard  of  nothing  but  the  offer  to 
Dr.  Lendrick,'  said  L 

"She  seemed  confrised,  and  moved  on;  and 
then  recovering  herself,  said, '  And  a  most  hand- 
some offer  it  is.    I  hope  he  thinks  so.' 

"  With  this  we  parted,  and  I  believe  now  I 
have  told  you  almost  word  for  word  everything 
that  occurred  concerning  you." 

"And  what  do  V'X'  say  to  all  this,  Beattie?" 
asked  Lendrick,  in  a  half  sad  tone. 

"  I  say  that  if  in  your  place,  Tom,  I  would 
accept  It  may  be  that  the  Chief  Baron  will  in- 
terpose and  say,  Don't  go;  or  it  may  be  that 
your  readiness  to  work  for  your  bread  should 
conciliate  him;  he  has  long  had  the  impression 
that  you  are  Indisposed  to  exertion,  and  too 
fond  of  your  own  ease." 

"I  know  it— I  know  it;  Lady  Lendrick  has 
intimated  as  much  to  me." 


"At  all  events,  you  can  moke  no  mistake  in 
entertaining  the  project,  and  certainly  the  offer 
is  not  to  be  despised." 

"  I^  is  of  him,  and  of  him  alone,  I  am  thinking, 
Beattie.  If  he  would  let  me  see  him,  admit  me 
once  more  on  my  old  terms  of  affection,  I  would 
go  anywhere,  do  anything  that  he  counselled. 
Try,  my  dear  friend,  to  bring  this  about;  do 
your  best  for  me,  and  remember  I  will  subscribe 
to  any  terms,  submit  to  anything,  if  he  will  only 
be  reooncQed  to  me. 

"  It  will  be  hard  if  we  cannot  manage  this 
somehow,"  said  Beattie;  "but  now  let  ua  to 
bed.  It  is  past  two  o'dock.  Good-night,  Tom ; 
sleep  well,  and  don't  dream  of  the  Gape  or  the 
Gaffires." 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

THB  rOUNTiJN  Or  HOKOXTB. 

That  ancient  and  incongruous  pile  which  goes 
by  the  name  of  the  Castle  in  Dublin,  and  to 
which  Irishmen  very  generally  look  as  the  well 
from  which  all  honours  and  places  flow,  is  not 
remarkable  for  either  the  splendour  or  space  it 
affords  to  the  inmates  beneath  its  roo£  Up 
held  by  a  great  prestige  perhaps,  as  in  the  case 
of  certain  distinguished  people,  who  affect  a 
humble  exterior  and  very  simple  belongings,  it 
may  deem  that  its  own  transcendent  importance 
has  no  need  of  accessories.  Certainly  the 
ugliness  of  its  outside  is  in  no  way  unbaianoed 
by  the  meanness  within;  and  even  the  veiy 
highest  of  those  which  claim  its  hospitality  are 
lodged  in  no  princely  fashion. 

In  a  comer  of  the  old  red  brick  quadrangle, 
to  the  right  of  the  state-entrance,  in  a  small 
room  whose  two  narrow  windows  looked  into  a 
lane,  sat  a  very  well-dressed  young  gentleman 
at  a  writing-table.  Short  and  disposed  to 
roundness  in  face  as  well  as  figure,  Mr.  Choi- 
mondely  Balfour  scarcely  responded  in  appear- 
ance to  his  imposing  name.  Nature  had  not 
been  as  bountiful,  perhaps,  as  Fortune;  for 
while  he  was  rich,  well-bom,  and  oonsiderablj 
gifted  in  abilities,  his  features  were  unmistak- 
ably common  and  vulgar,  and  all  the  aids  of 
dress  could  not  atone  for  the  meanness  in  his 
general  look.  Had  he  simply  accepted  his 
image  as  a  thing  to  be  quietiy  borne  and  sab> 
mitted  to,  the  case  might  not  have  been  so  very 
bad;  but  he  took  it  as  something  to  be  cor- 
rected, changed,  and  ameliorated,  and  the  re- 
sult was  a  perpetual  stroggle  to  make  the  most 
ordinary  traits  and  commonplace  features  ap- 
pear the  impress  of  one  on  whom  Nature  had 
written  gentieman.  It  would  have  been  no 
easy  task  to  have  imposed  on  him  in  a  question 
of  his  duty.  He  was  the  private  secretaxy  of 
the  Viceroy,  who  was  his  maternal  uncie.  It 
would  have  been  a  tough  task  to  have  misled 
or  deceived  him  in  any  matter  open  to  his  intel- 
ligence to  examine ;  but  upon  this  theme,  there 
was  not  the  inventor  of  a  hair-wash,  a  skin- 
paste,  a  whisker-dye,  or  a  pearl-powder,  tiiat 
might  not  have  led  him  captive.  A  bishop 
might  have  found  difficulty  in^getting  andienoe 
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of  him — a  barber  might  have  entered  mian- 
nounced ;  and  while  the  lieutenant  of  a  oounty 
sat  waiting  in  the  antechamber,  the  tailor,  with 
a  new  waiatcoat  pattern,  walked  boldly  into  the 
aagust  presence.  Entering  life  by  that  peUU 
pwiA  of  politics,  an  Irish  office,  he  had  con- 
ceiyed  a  very  humble  estimate  of  the  people 
amongst  whom  he  was  placed.  Regarding  his 
extradition  from  whitehidl  and  its  precincts  as 
a  sort  of  probationary  banishment,  he  felt,  .how- 
eyer,  its  necessity ;  and  as  naval  men  are  ac- 
credited with  two  years  of  service  for  every 
one  year  on  the  coast  of  AMca^  Mr.  Balfour 
was  aware  that  a  grateful  Gk>vemmeut  could 
equally  recognise  the  devotion  of  him  who  gave 
some  of  the  years  of  his  youth  to  the  Fernando 
Po  of  statecraft 

This  impression  being  rarely  personal  in  its 
consequences  was  not  of  much  moment,  but  it 
was  conjoined  with  a  more  serious  error,  which 
was  to  imagine  that  all  rule  and  governance  in 
Ireland  should  be  carried  on  with  a  Machiavel- 
lian subtlety.  The  people,  he  had  heard,  were 
quick-witted ;  he  must  therefore  out-manoeuvre 
tiiem.  Jobbeiy  had  been,  he  was  told,  the 
ruin  of  Ireland ;  he  would  show  its  inefficiency 
by  the  superior  skill  with  which  he  could  wield 
its  weapon.  To  be  sure  his  Office  was  a  very 
minor  one,  its  influence  very  restricted,  but  Mr. 
Balfour  was  ambitious ;  he  was  a  Viceroy's 
nephew;  he  had  sat  four  months  in  the  House, 
from  which  he  had  been  turned  out  on  a  peti- 
tion. He  had  therefore  social  advantages  to 
build  on,  abilities  to  display,  and  wrongs  to 
avei^^;  and  as  a  man  too  late  for  the  train 
speculates  during  the  day  how  far  on  his  road 
he  might  have  been  by  this  time  or  by  that,  so 
did  Mr.  Balfour  continually  keep  reminding  him- 
self how,  but  for  that  confounded  petition,  he 
might  now  have  been  a  Treasury  this  or  a 
Board  of  Trade  that— «  corporal,  in  fact^  in  that 
great  army  whose  commissioned  officers  are 
amongst  the  highest  in  Europe. 

Let  us  now  present  him  to  our  reader,  as  he 
lay  back  in  his  chair,  and  by  a  hand-bell  sum- 
moned his  messenger. 

'*I  say,  Watkins,  when  Clancy  calls  about 
those  trousers  show  him  in,  and  send  some  one 
over  to  the  packet-office  about  the  phosphorus 
blacking ;  you  know  we  are  on  the  last  jar  of 
it    If  Sie  Solicitor-(7eneral  should  come        " 

"He  is  here,  sir;  he  has  been  waiting  these 
twenty  minutes.  I  told  him  you  were  with  his 
Ezcellenpy." 

"  So  I  was — so  I  always  am,"  said  he,  throw- 
ing a  half-smoked  dgar  into  the  fire.  "  Admit 
him." 

A' pale,  careworn,  anxious-looking  man,  whose 
face  was  not  without  traces  of  annoyance  at  the 
length  of  time  he  had  been  kept  waiting,  now 
entered  and  sat  down. 

"Just  where  we  were  yesterday,  Pember- 
ton,"  said  Balfour,  as  he  arose  and  stood  with 
his  back  to  the  fire,  the  tails  of  his  gorgeous 
dressing-gown  hanging  over  his  arms.  "  In- 
tractable as  he  ever  was ;  he  won't  die,  and  he 
won't  res^;n." 

"  His  friends  say  he  is  perfectly  willing  to 
resign  if  you  agree  to  his  terms." 

"That  may  be  possible;  the  question  is, 
What  are  his  terms  ?  Have  you  a  precedent  of 
a  Chief  Baron  being  raised  to  the  peerage  f.' 


"  It's  not,  as  I  understand,  the  peerage  he 
insists  on ;  he  inclines  to  a  moneyed  arrange- 
ment" 

"  We  are  too  poor,  Pemberton, — ^we  are  too 
poor.  There's  a  deep  gap  in  our  customs  this 
quarter.  It's  reduction  we  must  think  o^  not 
outlay." 

"  If  the  changes  or^  to  be  made,"  said  the 
other,  with  a  tone  of  impatience,  "  I  certainly 
ought  to  be  told  at  once,  or  I  shall  have  no  time 
left  for  my  canvass." 

"An  Iri^  borough,  Pemberton — an  Irish 
borough  requires  so  little,"  said  Balfour,  with  a 
compassionate  smile. 

"Such  is  not  the  opinion  over  here,  sir,"  said 
Pemberton,  stiffly;  "and  I  might  even  suggest 
some  caution  in  saying  it" 

"  Caution  is  the  badge  of  all  our  tribe,"  said 
Balfour,  with  a  burlesque  gravity.  "By  the 
way,  Pemberton,  his  Excellency  is  greatiy  dis- 
appointed at  the  issue  of  these  Cork  trials ;  why 
didn't  you  hang  these  fellows  ?" 

"  Juries  can  no  more  be  coerced  here  than  in 
England ;  they  brought  them  in  not  guilty." 

"  We  khow  all  that,  and  we  ask  you  why  ? 
There  certainly  was  littie  room  for  doubt  in  the 
evidence." 

"  When  you  have  lived  longer  in  Ireland,  Mr. 
Balfour,  you  will  learn  that  there  are  other  con- 
siderations in  a  trial  than  the  testimony  of  the 
witnesses." 

"  That's  exactly  what  I  said  to  Us  Excellency ; 
and  I  remarked,  If  Pemberton  comes  into  the 
Houso,  he  must  prepare  for  a  sharp  attack 
about  these  trials."- 

"And  it  is  exactiy  to  ascertain  if  I  am  to 
enter  Parliament  that  I  have  come  here  to-day," 
said  the  other,  angrily. 

"  Bring  me  the  gratoftd  tidings  that  the  Lord 
Chief  Baron  has  joined  his  illustrious  predeces- 
sors in  that  distinguished  court.  111  answer  you 
in  five  minutes." 

"Beattie  declares  he  is  better  this  morning. 
He  says  that  he  has  in  all  probabilty  years  of 
life  before  him." 

"  There's  nothing  so  hard  to  kill  as  a  judge, 
except  it  be  an  archbishop.  I  believe  a  seden- 
tary life  does  it ;  they  say  if  a  fellow  will  sit 
still  and  never  move  he  may  live  to  any  age." 

Pemberton  took  an  impatient  turn  up  and 
down  the  room,  and  then  wheeling  about  direct- 
ly in  fh>nt  of  Balfour,  said—"  If  his  Excellency 
knew  periiaps  that  I  do  not  want  the  House  of 
Commons—" 

"Not  want  the  House— not  wish  to  be  m 
Parliament  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not  If  I  enter  the  House  it  is  as 
a  law-officer  of  the  Crown ;  personally,  it  is  no 
object  to  me." 

"m  not  tell  him  that,  Pem.  Ill  keep  your 
secret  safe,  for  I  tell  you  frankly  it  would  ruin 
you  to  reveal  it" 

"  It's  no  secret,  sir ;  yon  may  proclaim  it — 
yon  may  publish  it  in  the  '  Gazette.'  But  really 
we  are  wasting  much  valuable  time  here.  It  is 
now  two  o'do^  and  I  must  go  down  to  Court 
I  have  only  to  say  that  if  no  arrangement  be 

come  to  before  this  time  to-morrow ^    He 

stopped  short    Another  word  might  have  com- 
mitted him,  but  he  pulled  up  in  time. 

"Well,  what  then?"  asked  Balfour,  with  a 
half  smile.  ^-^  j 
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"  I  have  heard  you  pride  yourself,  Mr.  Bal- 
four," said  the  other,  recovering,  **  on  your  ekill 
in  nice  negotiation;  why  not  try  what  you 
could  do  with  the  Chief  Baron  ?  " 

"  Are  there  women  in  the  family  ?  "  said  Bal- 
four, caressing  his  mustache. 

"No;  only  his  wife." 

"  I've  seen  her,"  said  he,  contemptuously. 

"  He  quarrelled  with  his  only  son,  and  has 
not  spoken  to  him,  I  believe,  for  nigh  ihirly 
years,  and  the  poor  fellow  is  struggling  on  as  a 
country  doctor  somewhere  in  the  west" 

"  What  if  we  were  to  propose  to  do  something 
for  him  ?  Men  are  often  not  averse  to  see  those 
assisted  whom  their  own  pride  reftises  to  help." 

"I  scarcely  suspect  youll  acquire  his  grati- 
tude that  way." 

"  We  don't  want  his  gratitude,  we  want  his 
place.  I  declare  I  think  the  idea  a  good  one. 
There's  a  thing  now  at  the  Cape,  an  inspector- 
ship of  something— Hottentots  or  hospitals,  I 
forget  which.  His  Excellency  asked  to  have 
the  gift  of  it ;  what  if  we  were  to  appoint  this 
man?" 

"  Make  the  crier  of  his  Court  a  Commissioner 
in  Chancery,  and  Baron  Lendrick  will  be  more 
obliged  to  you,"  said  Pemberton,  with  a  sneer. 
"  He  is  about  the  least  forgiving  man  I  ever 
knew  or  heard  of.". 

"  Where  is  this  son  of  his  to  be  found  ?  " 

"I  saw  him  yesterday  walking  with  Pr. 
Beattie.  I  have  no  doubt  Beattie  knows  his 
address.  But  let  me  warn  you  once  more 
against  the  ihutihty  of  the  step  you  would  take. 
[  doubt  if  the  old  Judge  would  as  much  as  thank 
you." 

Balfour  turned  round  to  the  glass  and  smiled 
sweetly  at  himself,  as  though  to  say  that  he  had 
heard  of  some  one  who  knew  hoir  to  make 
these  negotiations  successful — ^a  fellow  of  infi- 
nite rea<finesB,  a  clever  fellow,  but  withal  one 
whose  good  looks  and  distinguished  air  left  even 
his  talents  in  tiie  background. 

"  I  think  111  call  and  see  the  Chief  Baron 
myself,"  said  he.  "  His  Excellency  sends  twice 
a-day  to  inquire,  and  Fll  take  the  opportunity  to 
make  him  a  visit— that  is,  if  he  will  receive 
me." 

"It  is  doubtfhL  At  all  events,  let  me  give 
you  one  hint  for  your  guidance.  Neither  let 
drop  Mr.  Attorney's  name  nor  mine  in  your  con- 
versation ;  avoid  the  mention  of  any  one  whose 
career  might  be,  influenced  by  the  Baron's  retire- 
ment; and  talk' of  him  less  as  a  human  being 
than  as  an  institution  that  is  destined  to  endure 
as  long  as  the  British  constitution." 

"  I  wish  it  was  a  woman— if  it  was  only  a 
woman  I  had  to  deal  with,  the  whole  affair 
might  be  deemed  settled." 

"  If  you  should  be  able  to  do  an3rthing  before 
the  mail  goes  out  to-night,  perhaps  you  will  in- 
form me,"  said  Pemberton,  as  he  bowed  and  left 
the  room.  "And  these  are  the  men  they  send 
over  here  to  administer  the  country  1 "  muttered 
he,  as  he  descended  the  stairs — "  such  are  the 
inteUigenoes  that  are  to  rule  Ireland  I  Wfta  it 
Voltaire  who  said  there  was  nothing  so  inscru- 
table in  all  the  ways  of  Providence  as  the 
miserable  smaUness  <^  those  creatures  ib  whom 
the  destiny  of  nations  was  oommitted." 

Buminating  over  this,  he  hastened  on  to  a 
nisi  priua  Goae, 


CHAPTEB  Vm 

A  PUZZLDra  00MM1S6X0H. 

As  Colonel  Cave  re-entered  his  quarters  after 
morning  parade  in  the  Boyal  Barracks  of  Dub- 
lin, he  found  the  following  letter,  which  the  post 
had  just  delivered.  It  was  headed,  "  Strictly 
Private,"  with  three  dashes  under  the  words  :— 

"Mt  Deab  Colonel  Cave,— Sir  Hugh  is 
confined  to  bed  with  a  severe  attack  of  gout— 
the  doctors  call  it  fiying  gout  He  suffers 
greatly,  and  his  nerves  are  in  a  state  of  irrita- 
tion that  makes  all  attempt  at  writing  impossi- 
ble. This  will  be  my  apology  for  obtruding 
upon  you,  though  perhaps  the  cause  in  which  I 
write  might  serve  for  excuse.  We  are  in  the 
deepest  anxiety  about  Lionel  You  are  already 
aware  how  heavily  his  extravagance  has  cost 
us.  His  play-debts  amounted  to  above  ten 
thousand  pounds,  and  all  the  devemess  of  Mr. 
Joel  has  not  been  able  to  compromise  with  the 
tradespeople  for  less  than  as  much  more ;  nor 
are  we  yet  done  with  demands  from  various 
quarters.  It  is  not,  however,  of  these  that  I 
desire  to  speak.  Your  kind  offer  to  take  him 
into  your  own  regiment,  and  exercise  the  watch- 
ful supervision  of  a  parent,  has  relieved  us  of 
much  anxiety,  and  his  own  sincere  affection  for 
you  is  the  strongest  assurance  we  can  have  that 
the  step  has  been  a  wise  one.  Our  present  un- 
easiness has,  however,  a  deeper  source  than 
mere  pecuniary  embarrassment  The  boy— he 
is  very  little  more  than  a  boy  in  years — has 
fallen  in  love,  and  gravely  writes  to  his  SkiheT 
for  consent  that  he  may  marry.  I  assure  you 
the  shock  brought  back  all  8ai  Hugh's  most 
severe  symptoms ;  and  his  left  eye  was  attacked 
with  an  inflammation  such  as  Dr.  Gole  says  he 
never  saw  equalled.  So  far  as  l^e  inooherenqy 
of  Ills  letter  will  permit  us  to  guess,  the  girl  is 
a  person  in  a  very  humble  ooncdtion  of  life,  the 
daughter  of  a  country  doctor,  of  course  without 
family  or  fortune.  That  he  made  her  acquaint- 
ance by  an  accident,  as  he  informs  us,  is  also  a 
reason  to  suppose  that  they  are  not  people  in 
society.  The  name,  as  well  as  I  can  decipher 
it,  is  Lendrich  or  Hendrioh— neither  very  dis- 
tinguished I 

"  Now,  my  dear  Colonel,  even  to  a  second 
son,  such  an  alliance  would  be  perfectly  intc^e- 
rable— totally  at  variance  with  all  his  father's 
plans  for  him,  and  inconsistent  witii  the  station 
he  should  occupy.  But  there  are  other  conside- 
rations—too sad  ones,  too  melancholy  indeed  to 
be  spoken  ot,  except  where  the  best  interests 
of  a  family  are  to  be  regarded,  which  press 
upon  us  here.  The  last  accounts  of  Geoige 
fVom  Madeira  leavo  us  scarcely  a  hope.  The 
cUmate,  tmm  which  so  much  was  expected,  has 
done  nothing.  The  season  has  been  unhappily 
most  severe,  and  the  doctors  agree  in  dedaring 
that  the  malady  has  not  yidded  in  any  respect 
You  will  see,  therefore,  what  a  change  any  day 
may  accomplish  in  Lionel's  prospects,  and  how 
doubly  important  it  is  that  he  should  contract 
no  ties  inconsistent  with  a  station  of  no  mean 
unportance.  Not  that  these  considerations 
wopjd  weigh  with  lionel  in  the  least:  he  was 
always  headstrong,  rash,  and-^^elf-wiUed;  and 
gitized  by  V^jOC 
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if  he  were,  or  fancied  that  he  were,  bound  in 
honour  to  do  a  thing,  I  knoinr  well  that  oU  per- 
suasions would  be  unavailing  to  prevent  him.  I 
cannot  believe,  however,  that  matters  can  have 
gone  80  far  here.  This  acquaintanceship  must 
bo  of  the  very  shortest ;  and  however  design- 
ing and  crafty  suoh  people  may^be,  there  will 
surely  be  some  means  of  showing  them  that 
their  designs  are  impracticable,  and  of  a  nature 
only  to  bring  disappointment  and  disgrace  upon 
themselves.  That  Sir  Hugh  would  give  his  con- 
sent is  totally  out  of  the  question — a  thing  not 
to  be  thought  pf  for  a  moment ;  indeed  I  may 
tell  you  in  confidence  that  his  first  thought  on 
reading  L.'s  letter  was  to  carry  out  a  project  to 
which  George  had  already  consented,  and  by 
which  the  entail  should  be  cut  oS;  and  our 
third  son,  Harry,  in  that  case  would  inherit 
This  will  show  you  to  what  extent  his  indignar 
tion  would  carry  him. 

"  Now  what  is  to  be  done  ?  for,  really,  it  is 
but  time  lost  in  deploring  when  prompt  action 
alone  can  save  us.  Do  you  know,  or  do  you 
know  any  one  who  does  know,  these  Hendrichs 
or  Lendnchs— who  are  they,  what  are  they? 
Are  they  people  to  whom  I  could  write  myself? 
or  are  titiey  in  that  rank  in  life  which  would 
enable  us  to  make  some  sort  of  compromise  ? 
Again,  could  you  in  any  way  obtain  JJs  confi- 
dence and  make  him  open  his  heart  to  you  first  f 
This  is  the  more  essential,  because  the  moment 
he  hears  of  anything  like  coercion  or  pressurt 
his  whole  spirit  wiH  rise  in  resistance,  and  he 
will  be  totally  unmanageable:  You  have  per- 
haps more  influence  over  him  than  any  one  else, 
and  even  your  influence  he  would  resent  if  he 
suspected  any  dominance. 

"  I  am  madly  impatient  to  hear  what  you  will 
suggest  Will  it  be  to  see  these  people?  to 
reason  with  them?  to  explain  to  them  the  fruit- 
lessness  of  what  they  are  doing  ?  Will  it  be  to 
talk  to  the  girl  herself? 

"  Ky  first  thought  was  to  send  for  Lionel,  as 
his  father  was  so  ill,  but  on  consideration  I  felt 
that  a  meeting  between  them  might  be  the  thing 
of  all  others  to  beitvoided.  Indeed,  in  Sbr  Hugh's 
present  temper,  I  dare  not  thhik  of  the  conse- 
quences. 

"  Might  it  be  advisable  to  get  Idonel  attached 
to  some  foreign  station?  If  so,  I  am  sure  I 
could  manage  it— only,  would  he  go?  there's 
^e  question — ^would  he  go?  I  am  writmg 
in  such  distress  of  mind,  and  so  hurriedly, 
too,  that  I  really  do  not  know  what  I  have  set 
down,  and  what  I  have  omitted.  I  trust,  how- 
ever, there  is  enough  of  this  sad  case  before  you 
to  enable  you  to  counsel  me,  or,  what  is  much 
better,  act  for  me.  I  wish  I  could  send  you 
Ii.'s  letter;  but  Sir  Hugh  has  put  it  away,  and 
I  cannot  lay  my  hand  on  it  Its  purport,  how- 
ever, was  to  obtain  authority  from  us  to  ap- 
proach this  girl's  relations  as  a  suitor,  and  to 
show  that  his  intentions  were  known  to  and 
concurred  in  by  his  femily.  The  only  gleam  of 
hope  in  the  epistle  was  his  saying,  '  I  have  not 
the  slightest  reason  to  believe  she  would  accept 
me,  but  the  approval  of  my  friends  will  certainly 
give  me  the  best  chance.* 

"Now,  my  dear  Oolonel,  compassionate  my 
anxiety,  and  write  to  me  at  onoe-H9omething^-> 
anything.  Write  such  a  letter  as  Sir  Hugh  may 
see ;  and  if  you  have  anything  secaret  or  oonfi- 


dential;  enclose  it  as  a  separate  slip,  "^as  it 
not  unfortunate  that  we  refused  that  Lidian 
appointment  for  him?  All  this  misery  might 
have  been  averted.  You  may  imagine  how  Sir 
Hugh  feels  this  conduct  the  more  bitterly,  com- 
ing, as  I  may  say,  on  the  bade  of  aJl  his  late 
indiscretions. 

"  Remember,  finally,  happen  what  may,  this 
project  must  not  go  on.  It  is  a  question  of  the 
bo^s  whole  future  and  life.  To  defy  his  father 
is  to  disinherit  hunself ;  and  it  is  not  impossible 
that  this  might  be  the  most  effectual  argument 
you  could  employ  with  these  people  who  now 
seek  to  entangle  him. 

"  I  have  certainly  no  reason  to  love  Ireland. 
It  was  there  that  my  cousin  Comwallis  married 
that  dreadful  creature  who  is  now  suing  him  for 
cruelty,  and  exposing  the  family  throughout 
England. 

*'  Sir  Hugh  gave  directiona  last  week  about 
lodging  the  purchase-money  for  his  company, 
but- he  wrote  a  few  lines  to  Goz's  last  night— to 
what  purport  I  cannot  sav— not  impossibly  to 
countermand  it    What  afi^ction  aU  ^is  is !'' 

As  Oolonel  Cave  read  over  this  letter  for  a 
second  time,  he  was  not  without  misgivings 
about  the  even  small  share  to  wluch  he  had  con- 
tributed in  this  difficulty.  It  was  evidently  dur- 
ing the  short  leave  he  had  granted  that  this 
acquaintanceship  had  been  formed;  and  Foss- 
brooke's  companionship  was  tiie  very  last  thing 
in  the  world  to  deter  a  young  and  ardent  fellow 
from  anything  high-fiown  or  romantia  "  I  ought 
never  to  have  thrown  them  together,"  muttered 
he,  as  he  walked  his  room  in  doubt  and  delibe- 
ration. 

He  rang  his  bell  and  sent  for  the  Ai^utant 
"  Where's  TralTord?"  asked  he. 

"You  gave  him  three  days'  leave  yesterday, 
sir.  He's  gone  down  to  that  fishing  village 
where  he  went  before." 

"  Confound  the  plaoe !  Send  for  him  at  once 
— telegraph.  No— let  us  see— his  leave  is  up 
to-morrow?" 

"  The  next  day  at  ten  he  was  to  report" 

"His  father  is  ill— an  attack  of  gout^"  mut- 
tered the  Oolonel,  to  give  some  colour  to  hiis 
agitated  manner.  "But  it  is  better,  perhaps, 
not  to  alarm  him.  The  seizure  seems  pasaing" 
oflEl" 

"  He  said  something  about  askmg  for  a  bnger 
term ;  he  wants  a  fortaight^  I  think.  The  sea- 
son is  just  beginning  now." 

"  He  shall  not  have  it^  sir.  Take  good  care 
to  warn  him  not  to  apply.  It  will  breed  discon- 
tent in  the  regiment  to  see  a  young  fellow  who 
has  not  been  a  year  with  us  obtain  a  leave  every 
ten  or  fifteen  days." 

"If  it  were  any  other  than  Trafford,  there 
would  be  plenty  of  grumbling.    But  he  is  sudr- 
a  favourite!" 

"I  dont  know  that  a  worse  accident  could 
befall  any  man.  Many  a  fine  JisUow  has  been 
taught  selfishness  by  the  over-estimate  others 
have  formed  of  him.  See  that  yon  keep  him  to 
his  duty,  and  that  ha  is  to  look  for  no  fiivourit- 
ism." 

The  Oolonel  did  not  well  know  why  he  said 
this,  nor  did  he  stop  to  think  what  might  come 
of  it.  It  smacked,  to  his  mind,  however,  of 
something  prompt^  active,  and  eneigetia 
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His  next  moYB  was  to  write  a  short  note  to 
Lady  Trafford,  acknowledging  hers,  and  saying 
that  Lionel  being  absent— he  did  not  add  where 
— nothing  could  be  done  till  he  should  see  him. 
"On  to-morrow — next  day  at  farthest — ^I  will 
report  pzx)gres8.  I  cannot  belieye  the  case  to 
be  so  serious  as  you  suppose:  at  all  events, 
count  upon  me." 

"  Stay  r'  cried  he  to  the  A^'utant,  who  stood 
in  the  window  awaiting  fur&er  instructions; 
"on  second  thoughts,  do  telegraph.  Say,  'Bo- 
turn  at  once.'  This  will  prepare  him  for  some- 
thing." 


CHAPTER   IX. 

A  BRHAKFAST  AT  TEH  YIOABAOE. 

On  the  day  after  the  picnic  Sir  Brook  went  by 
invitation  to  breakfast  witii  the  Yicar. 

"  When  a  man  asks  you  to  dinner."  said  Foss- 
.brooke,  "  he  generally  wants  you  to  talk ;  when 
he  asks  you  to  breakfast,  he  wants  to  talk  to 
you/' 

Whatever  be  the  truth  of  this  adage  gene- 
rally, it  certainly  had  its  application  in  the  pre- 
sent case.  The  Vicar  wanted  very  much  to 
talk  to  Sir  Brook. 

As  they  sat,  therefore,  over  their  coffee  and 
devilled  kidneys,  chatting  over  tho  late  excur^ 
sion,  and  hinting  at  another,  the  Vicar  suddenly 
said,  "  By  the  way,  I  want  you  to  tell  me  some- 
thing of  the  young  fellow  who  was  one  of  us 
yesterday.  Tobin,  our  doctor  here,  who  i&  a 
perfect  commission-agent  for  scandal,  says  he  is 
the  greatest  scamp  going ;  that  about  eight  or 
ten  months  ago  the  '  Times'  was  flill  of  Us  ex- 
ploits in  bankruptcy;  that  his  liabilities  were 
tens  of  thousands — assets  nU,  In  a  word,  that 
notwithstanding  his  frank,  honest  look,  and  his 
unafifected  manner,  he  is  the  most  aooompliahed 
scapegrace  of  the  age." 

"  And  how  much  of  this  do  you  believe  ?  " 
asked  Sir  Brook,  as  he  helped  himself  to  coffee. 

"  That  is  not  so  easy  to  reply  to ;  but  I  tell 
you,  if  yon  ask  me,  that  I'd  ratiier  not  believe 
one  word  of  it." 

"  Nor  need  you.  His  Colonel  told  me  some- 
thing about  the  young  fellow's  difficulties ;  he 
himself  related  tiie  rest  He  went  most  reck- 
lessly into  debt;  betted  largely  on  races,  and 
lost;  lent  freely,  and  lost;  raised  at  ruinous 
interest,  and  renewed  at  still  more  ruinous :  but 
his  father  has  paid  every  shilliog  of  it  out  of 
that  fortune  which  one  day  was  to  have  come  to 
him,  BO  that  lionel's  thirty  thousand  pounds  is 
now  about  eight  thousand.  I  have  put  the 
whole  story  into  the  fewest  possible  words,  but 
that's  the  substance  of  it" 

"  And  has  it  cored  him  of  extravagance  ?  " 

"Of  oonrse  it  hag  not  How^ should  it? 
Tou  have  lived  some  more  years  in  the  world 
than  he  has,' and  Ja  good  many  more  than  you^ 
and  will  you  tell  me  thqA  time  has  ouied  either 
of  us  of  any  of  our  dd  shortcomings?  Kon 
9wn  qudlia  eram  means,  I  oant  be  as  wild  as  I 
used  to  be." 

"No,  no;  I  won't  agree  to  that  I  protest 
most  strongly  against  the  doctrine.    Many  men 


are  wiser,  through  experience,  and  conseqnenthr 
better." 

"I  sincerely  believe  I  knew  the  world  better 
at  four-and-twenty  than  I  know  it  now.  The 
reason  why  we  are  less  often  deceived  in  after 
than  in  early  life  is  not  that  we  are  more  cia% 
or  more  keen-eyed.  It  is  simply  because  we 
risk  less.  Let  us  hazard  as  much  at  sixty  as 
we  once  did  at  six-and-twenty,  and  well  lose 
as  heavily." 

The  Vicar  paused  a  few  moments  over  the 
other's  words,  and  then  said,  "  To  come  back  to 
this  young  man,  I  half  suspect  he  has  formed 
an  attachment  to  Lucy,  and  that  lie  is  doing  his 
utmost  to  succeed  in  her  favour." 

"And  is  there  anything  wronc:  in  that 
Doctor?" 

"Not  positively  wrong;  but  there  is  what 
may  lead  to  a  great  deal  of  nnhappiness.  Who 
is  to  say  how  Trafford's  family  would  like  the 
connection?  Who  is  to  answer  for  Lendrick's 
approval  of  Trafford  ?  " 

"You  induce  me  to  make  a  conildence  I  ha?e 
no  right  to  impart ;  but  I  rely  so  impHdtly  on 
your  discretion.  I  will  tell  you  what  was  in- 
trusted to  me  as  a  secret;  Trafford  has  already 
written  to  his  father  to  ask  his  consent" 

"Without  speaking  to  Lendrick?  without 
even  being  sure  of  Lucy's  ?  " 

"Yes,  without  knowing  anything  of  either; 
but  on  my  advice  he  has  first  asked  his  father's 
permission  to  pay  his  addresses  to  the  young 
lady.  His  position  with  his  family  is  pecidiar; 
he  is  a  younger  son,  but  not  exactly  as  free  as 
most  younger  sons  feel  to  act  for  themselves.  I 
cannoi  now  explain  this  more  fully,  but  it  is 
enough  if  you  understand  that  he  is  entunely 
dependent  on  his  falser.  When  I  came  to 
know  this,  and  when  I  saw  that  he  was  beccm- 
ing  desperately  in  love,  I  insisted  on  this  appeal 
to  his  friends  before  he  either  entangled  Lucy 
in  a  promise  o^  even  made  any  declaration  him- 
self. He  showed  me  the  letter  before  he  posted 
it  It  was  all  I  could  wish.  It  is  not  a  very 
easy  task  for  a  young  fellow  to  tell  his  &ther 
he's  in  love ;  but  he,  in  the  very  ihmkness  of 
his  nature,  acquitted  himself  well  and  man- 
fWly." 

"  ^d  what  answer  has  he  received?  " 

"  None  as  yet  Two  posts  have  passed.  Hie 
might  have  heard  through  either  of  them ;  but 
no  letter  has  come,  and  ne  is  feverishly  uneaqr 
and  anxious." 

The  Vicar  was  si}ent,  but  a  grave  motion  of 
his  head  implied  doubt  and  fear. 

"  Yes,"  said  Sir  Brook,  answering  the  gesture 
— "yes,  I  agree  with  you.  The  Traffoids  are 
great  folk  in  their  own  country.  Traffc^  was 
a  strong  place  in  Saxon  times.  They  have 
pride  enough  for  all  this  blood,  and  wealth 
enougih  for  both  pride  and  blood." 

"!niey'd  find  Uielr  match  in  Lendrick,  quiet 
and  simple  as  he  seems,"  said  the  Vicar. 

"  Which  makes  the  matter  worse.  Who  is  to 
give  way?    Who  is  to  cider  lepas  f  " 

"I  am  not  so  sure  I  should  have  advised 
that  letter.  I  am  inclined  to  think  I  would 
have  counselled  more  time,  more  coi^deraticm.  . 
Eathers  and  mothers  are  prudently  averse  to 
these  loves  at  first  sight,  and  they  are  merdleas 
in  dealing  with  what  they  deem  a  mere  passing 
sentiment" 
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"Bettor  that  than  Buffer  him  to  engage  the 
girFs  affections,  and  thep  learn  thait  he  must 
either  desert  her  or  marry  her  agoinst  the  feel- 
ing of  his  familj.  Let  us  have  a  stroll  in  the 
garden.  I  have  made  you  one  confidence;  I 
wUl  now  make  you  another." 

They  lit  their  cigars,  and  strolled  out  into  a 
long  fUley  fenced  on  one  side  by  a  tall,  dense 
hedge  of  laurels,  and  flanked  on  the  other  by  a 
low  wall  over  which  the  view  took  in  the  wide 
roach  of  the  river  and  the  distant  mountains  of 
Scariff  and  Meehck.^ 

"Was  not  that  where  we  picnicked  yester- 
day? "  asked  Sir  Brook,  pointing  to  an  island  in 
the  dlstanqe. 

"No;  you  cannot  see  Holy  Island  from 
this." 

Sir  Brook  smoked  on  for  some  minutes  with- 
out a  word  :  at  last,  with  a  sort  of  abruptness, 
he  said,  "Sh^  was  so  like  her,  not  only  in 
face  and  figure,  but  her  manner ;  the  very  tone 
of  her  voice  was  hke;  and  then  that  half- 
caressing,  half-timid  way  she  has  in  conversa- 
tion, an^  more  than  all,  the  sly  quietness  with 
which  she  caps  you  when  you  iaiusy  that  the 
smart  success  is  all  your  own." 

"  Of  whom  are  you  speaking  ?  " 

"  Of  another  Lucy,"  said  Sir  Brook,  with  a 
deep  melancholy.  "Heaven  grant  that  the  re- 
semblance follow  them  not  in  their  lives  as  in 
their  features.  It  was  that  likeness,  however, 
which  first  attracted  me  towards  Miss  Lendrick. 
The  first  moment  I  saw  her  it  overcame  me ;  as 
I  grew  to  know  her  better  it  almost  confused 
me,  and  made  me  jumble  in  your  hearing  things 
of  long  ago  with  tiie  present  Time  and  space 
were  both  forgotten,  and  I  found  my  mind 
Btraying  away  to  soenes  in  the  Himalaya  with 
those  I  shall  never  see  more.  It  was  thus  that, 
one  day  carried  away  by  this  delusion,  I  chanced 
to  call  her  Lucy,  and  she  laughingly  begged  me 
not  to  retract  it^  but  so  to  call  her  always." 
For  some  minutes  he  was  silent,  and  then  re- 
sumed, "I  doE/'t  know  if  you  ever  heard  of  a 
Colonel  Frank  Dillon,  who  served  on  Napier^s 
staff  in  Sdnde.  Fiery  Frank  was  his  nickname 
among  his  comrades,  but  it  only  applied  to  him 
on  tiie  field  of  battle  and  with  an  enemy  in 
front.  Then  he  was  indeed  fiery— the  excite- 
ment rose  to  almost  madness,  and  led  him  to 
acta  of  ahnost  incredible  danng.  At  Meanee 
he  was  nearly  cut  to  pieces,  and  as  he  lay 
wounded  and  to  all  appearance  dying,  he  re- 
ceived a  lance-wound  through  the  chest  that 
the  surgeon  dedarod  must  prove  fatal.  He 
lived,  however,  for  eight  months  after— he 
lived  long  enough  to  reach  the  Himalayas, 
where  his  daughter,  an  only  child,  joined  him 
from  England.  On  h^r  way  out  she  became 
acquainted  with  a  young  officer,  who  was  com- 
ing out  as  aide-de-camp  to  the  GK>vemor-Grene- 
raL  They  were  constantly  thrown  together  on 
the  journey,  and  his .  attentions  to  her  soon 
showed  the  sentiments  he  had  conceived  for 
her.  In  fact,  very  soon  after  Lucy  had  joined 
her  fistther.  Captain  Sewell  appeared  'in  the 
hills'  to  make  a  formal  demand  of  her  in  mar- 
riage. 

"I  was  there  at  the  time,  and  I  remember 
well  poor  Dillon's  expression  of  disappointment 
after  tiie  first  meeting  with  him.  His  daugh- 
ter's enthusiastio  description  of  his  looks,  his 


manner,  his  abilities,  his  qualitids  generally,  had 
perhaps  prepared  him  for  too  much.  Indeed, 
Lucy's  own  intense  admiration  for  the  soldier- 
like character  of  her  father's  features  assisted 
the  mistake,  for,  as  Dillon  said,  *  There  must  be 
a  dash  of  the  sdbreur  in  the  fellow  that  will  win 
Lucy.'  I  came  into  Dillon's  room  immediately 
after  the  first  interview.  The  instant  I  caught  . 
his  eye  I  read  what  was  going  on  in  his  brain. 
*  Sit  down  here.  Brook,'  cried  he,  *  sit  in  my 
chair  here,'  and  he  arose  painfully  as  he  spoke ; 
U11  show  you  the  man;'  with  this  he  hobbled 
over  to  a  table  where  his  cap  lay,  and,  placing 
it  rakishly  on  one  side  of  his  head^  he  stuck  his 
eyeglass  in  one  eye,  and,  with  a  hand  in  his 
trousers-pocket,  lounged  forward  towards  where  . 
I  sat,  saying,  "How  d'ye  do,  Colonel?  wound 
doing  better,  I  hope.  The  breezy  climate  up 
here  soon  set  you  up."  Ftoiiliar  enough  this, 
sir,'  cried  Dillon,  in  his  own  stem  voice;  'but 
without  time  to  breathe,  as  it  were — ^before 
almost  I  had  exchanged  a  greeting  with  him — 
he  entered  upon  the  object  of  his  journey.  I 
scarcely  heard  a  word  he  said ;  I  knew  its  pur- 
port— ^i  could  mark  the  theme^jut  no  more. 
It  was  not  the  fellow  himself  that  filled  my 
mind ;  my  whole  thoughts  were  upon  my  daugh- 
ter, and  I  went  on  repeating  to  myself,  "  Good 
heavens  I.  is  this  Lucy's  choice?  Am  I  in  a 
trance?  Is  it  this  contemptible  cur — ^for  ho 
was  a  cur,  sir — ^that  has  won  the  affections  of 
my  darling,  high-hearted,  generous  girl  ?  Is  the 
romantic  spirit  that  I  havo  so  loved  to  see  in 
her  to  bear  no  better  firuit  than  this  ?  Does  the 
fellow  realise  to  her  mindi  the  hero  that  fiUs 
men's  thoughts  ?"  I  was  so  overcome,  so  ex- 
cited, so  confused,  Brook,  that  I  begged  him  to 
leave  me  for  a  while,  that  one  of  my  attacks  of 
pain  was  coming  on,  and  tiiat  I  should  not  be 
able  to  converse  farther.  '  He  said  something 
about  trying  one  of  his  cheroots — some  imper- 
tinence  or  other,  I  forget  what;  but  he  left  me, 
and  I,  ^o  never  Imew  a  touch  of  girlish 
weakness  in  my  life,  who  when  a  child  had  no 
mood  of  softness  in  my  nature — ^I  felt  the  tears 
trickling  along  my  cheeks  and  my  eyes  dimmed 
with  them.'  My  poor  Mend,"  continued  Foss- 
brooke,  "  oould  not  go  on,  his  emotions  master- 
ed him,  and  he  sat  with  his  head  buried  be- 
tween his  hands  and.  in  silence.  At  last  he 
said,  '  Shell  not  give  him  up^  Brook ;  I  have 
spoken  to  her — she  actually  loves  him.  Good 
heavens  I'  he  cried,  'how  little  do  we  know 
about  our  children's  hearts !  how  far  astray  are 
we  as  to  the  natures  that  have  grown  up  be- 
side us,  imbibing,  as  we  thou^^t^  our  hopes, 
our  wishes,  and  our  prejudices  1  We  awake 
some  day  to  discover  that  some  other  influence 
has  crept  in  to  undo  our  teachings,  and  that  the 
fidelity  on  which  we  would  have  staked  our 
lives  has  changed  allegianoe.' 

"  He  talked  to  me  long  in  thlA  strain,  and  I 
saw  that  the  effects  of  this  blow  to  all  his  hopes 
had  made  themselves  deeply  felt  on  his  chance 
of  recovery.  It  only  needed  a  great  shock  to 
depress  him  to  make  his  case  hopelese.  With- 
in two  months  after  his  daughter's  arrival  he 
was  no  more. 

"I  became  Lucy's  guardian.    Poor  Dillon 
gave  me  the  entire  control  over  her  fhture  for- 
tune, and  left  me  to  occupy  towards  her  the 
place  he  had  himself  held.    I  believe  that  next 
...  o 
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to  her  father  I  held  the  best  place  in  her  affeo-  ( 
tioDs — of  such  affections,  I  mean,  as  are  ac- 
corded to  a  parent.  I  was  her  godfather,  and 
from  her  earliest  infancy  she  had  l&eumed  to 
lore  me.  The  reserve,  it  was  positiro  coldness, 
with  which  Dillon  had  always  treated  Sewell 
had  eaased  a  certain  distance,  for  the  first  time 
in  their  lives,  between  the  father  and  daughter. 
She  thought,  natundly  enough,  that  her  &ther 
was  unjust;  that,  unaocustomed  to  the  new 
tone  of  manners  which  had  grown  up  amongst 
young  men — ^their  greater  ease,  their  less  rigid 
observance  of  ceremonial,  their  more  liberal 
self-indulgence— -he  was  unfairly  severe  upon 
her  lover.  She  was  annoyed,  too,  that  Sewell's 
attempts  to  conciliate  the  old  man  should  have 
turned  out  such  complete  failures.  But  none 
of  these  prejudices  extended  to  me,  and  she 
counted  mudi  on  the  good  understanding  that 
she  expected  to  find  grow  up  between  us. 

**  If  I  oould  have  prevented  the  marriage  I 
would.  I  learned  many  things  of  the  man  that 
I  disliked.  There  is  no  worse  sign  of  a  man 
than  to  be  at  the  same  time  a  man  of  pleasure 
and  friendless.  These  he  was— he  was  fore- 
most in  every  plan  of  amusement  and  dissipa- 
tion, and  yet  none  liked  him.  Yain  fellows  get 
quizzed  for  their  vanity,  and  selfish  men  laughed 
at  for  their  selfishness,  and  dose  men  for  their 
avarice ;  but  there  is  a  combination  of  vanity, 
egotism,  small  craftiness,  and  self-preservation 
in  certain  fellows  that  is  totally  repugnant  to  all 
companionship.  Their  lives  are  a  series  of 
petty  successes,  not  owing  to  any  superior 
ability  or  greater  boldness  of  daring,  but  to  a 
studious  outlook  for  small  opportunities.  They 
are  ever  alive  to  know  *  the  right  man,*  to  be 
invited  to  the  ^  right  house,'  to  say  the  '  right 
thing.'  Never  linked  with  whatever  is  in  dis- 
grace or  misfortune,  they  are  always  found 
backing  the  winning  horse,  if  not  riding  him. 

"  Such  men  as  these,  so  long  as  the  world 
goes  well  with  them,  and  events  turn  out  for- 
tunately, are  regarded  simply  as  sharp,  shrewd 
feUowB,  with  a  keen  eye  to  their  own  interests. 
When,  however,  the  weight  of  any  misfortune 
oomes,  when  the  time  arrives  that  they  have  to 
bear  up  against  the  hard  pressure  of  life,  these 
fellows  come  forth  in  their  true  odours,  swin- 
dlers and  cheats. 

"Such  tTBE  he.  Findhig  that  I  was  deter- 
mined to  settle  the  small  fortune  her  father  had 
left  her  inalienably  on  herself  he  defeated  me 
by  a  private  marriage.  He  then  launched  out 
into  a  life  of  extravagance  to  which  their  means 
bore  no  proportion.  I  was  a  ridi  man  in  those 
days,^  and  knew  nothing  better  to  do  with  my 
money  than  assist  the  daughter  of  my  oldest 
firiend.  The  gallant  Captain  did  not  balk  my 
good  intentions.  He  first  accepted,  he  then 
borrowed,  and  last  of  all  he  forged  my  name. 
I  paid  the  bills  and  saved  him,  not  fbr  his  sake, 
I  need  not  tell  you,  but  for  hers,  who  threw  her- 
self at  my  feet,  and  implored  me  not  to  see  them 
ruined.  Even  this  act  of  hers  he  turned  to 
profit.  He  wrote  to  me  to  say  that  he  knew 
his  wifb  had  been  to  my  house,  that  he  had 
long  nurtured  suspicions  against  me-— I  that 
was  many  years  older  than  her  own  father — 
that  for  the  fViture  he  desired  all  aoquaintanoe 
should  cease  between  us,  and  that  I  should  not 
again  cross  his  threshold. 


"By  what  persuasions  or  by  what  menaces 
he  led  his  Vife  to  the  step,  I  do  not  know;  but 
she  passed  me  wfaiBn  we  met  without  a  recog- 
nition. This  was  the  hardest  blow  of  all.  I 
tried  to  write  her  a  letter;  but  after  a  score 
of  attempts  I  gave  it  up,  and  left  the  place. 

"I  never  saw  her  for  eight  years.  I  wish  I 
had  not  seen  her  then.  I  am  an  old,  hardened 
man  of  the  world,  one  whom  life  has  taught  aQ 
its  lessons  to  in  the  sternest  fashion.  I  have 
been  so  baffled,  and  beaten,  and  thrown  back 
by  all  my  attempts  to  think  well  of  the  world, 
that  nothing  short  of  a  dogged  resolution  not  to 
desert  my  colours  has  rescued  me  firom  a  cold 
misanthropy;  and  yet,  till  I  saw,  I  did  not  be- 
lieve there  was  a  new  pang  of  misery  niy  heart 
had  not  tasted.  What  I  it  is  incredible— surely 
that  is  not  she  who  onoe  was  Lucy  Dillon— that 
bold-faced  woman  with  lustrous  eyes  and  rouged 
cheeks — ^brilliant,  indeed,  and  beautiful,  but  not 
the  beauty  that  is  allied  to  the  thought  of  vir- 
tue—whose every  look  is  a  wile,  whose  every 
action  is  entanglement.  She  was  leaning  on  a 
great  man's  arm,  and  in  the  smile  she  gave  him 
told  me  how  she  knew  to  purchase  su<£  distino- 
tions.  He  noticed  me,  and  shook  my  hand  as 
I  passed.  I  heard  him  tell  her  who  I  was;  and 
I  heard  her  say  that  I  had  been  a  hanger-on,  a 
sort  of  dependant,  of  her  father's,  but  i£e  never 
liked  mel  I  tried  to  laugh,  but  the  pain  was 
too  deep.   I  camo  away,  and  saw  her  no  more.'* 

He  ceased  speaking,  and  for  some  time  the  j 
walked  along  side  by  side  without  a  word.  At 
last  he  broke  out — "  Don't  beUeve  the  people 
who  say  that  men  are  taught  by  anything  they 
experience  in  life.  Outwardly  they  may  afibct 
it.  They  may  assume  this  or  that  manner.  The 
heart  cannot  play  the  hypocrite,  and  no  fte^ 
quenoy  of  disaster  diminishes  the  smart  The 
wondrous  resemblance  Miss  Lendrick  bears  ta 
Lucy  Dillon  renews  \o  my  memory  the  bright 
days  of  her  early  beauty,  when  her  poor  father 
would  call  her  to  sit  down  at  his  feet  and  read 
to  him,  that  he  might  gaze  at  will  on  her,  wear- 
ing whole  histories  of  future  happiness  and  joy 
for  her.  *  Is  it  not  like  sunshine  in  the  room 
to  see  her.  Brook  ?'  would  he  whisper  to  me. 
*  I  only  heard  her  voice  as  she  passed  under  my 
window  this  morning,  and  I  forgot  some  dark 
thought  that  was  troubling  me.'  And  tben 
was  no  exaggeration  in  thi&  The  sweet  music 
of  her  tones  vibrated  so  softly  on  the  ear,  they 
soothed  the  sense,  just  as  we  feel  soothed  by 
the  gentle  ripple  of  a  stream. 

"AH  these  times  come  back  to  me  since  I 
have  been  here,  and  I  cannot  tell  yon  how  the 
very  sorrow  that  is  associated  with  them  has  its 
power  oyer  me.  Every  one  knows  with  what 
attachment  the  heart  wUl  ding  to  some  httle 
spot  in  a  &r-away  land  that  reminds  one  of  a 
loved  place  at  home— how  we  delight  to  bring 
back  dd  memories,  and  how  we  even  Ske  to 
name  old  names,  to  cheat  ourselves  beck  into 
the  past  So  it  is  that  I  feel  when  1  see  this 
girl.  The  otherLucywas  once  as  my  daughter; 
so,  too,  do  I  regard  her,  and  with  this  oomes 
that  dreadfiil  sorrow  I  have  told  you  o^  giving 
my  interest  in  her  an  intensity  unspeakable. 
When  I  saw  Trafford's  attention  to  her,  the  only 
thing  I  thought  of  was  how  unlike  he  was  to 
him  who  won  the  othw  lAcy.  His  frank,  un- 
affected bearing,  his  fhie,  manly  trustfuineaEr, 
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fhe  TeT7  opposite  to  the  other^s  quaUtieBf  made 
me  his  friend  at  onoe.  When  I  say  friend,  I 
mean  well-wisher,  for  mj  friendship  now  bears 
no  other  fruit  Time  was  when  it  was  other- 
wise." 

*'  What  is  it,  William  ?"  cried  tiie  Yicar,  as  his 
servant  came  hurriedly  forward. 

*^  Theresa  a  gentleman  in  the  drawing-room, 
sir,  wants  to  see  Sir  Brook  Fossbrooke.*' 

^'  Have  I  your  leave  ?"  said  the  old  itaan,  bow- 
ing low.    "  I'll  join  you  here  immediately." 

Within  a  few  moments  he  was  back  again. 
"It  was  Trafford.  He  has  just  got  a  telegram 
to  call  him  to  his  regiment  He  suspects  some- 
thing has  gone  wrong ;  and  seeing  his  agitation, 
I  offered  to  go  back  with  him.  We  start  within 
an  liour." 


CHAPTER  X 

isNDBicc  Bsoomnrs  his  visit  to  towk. 

Thb  Ticar  having  some  business  to  transact  in 
Limerick,  agreed  to  go  that  far  with  Sir  Brook 
and  Traiford,  and  accompanied  them  to  the  rail- 
road to  see  them  off. 

A  down  train  from  Dublin  arrived  as  they 
were  waiting,  and  a  passenger  descending,  has- 
tily hurried  after  the  Vipar  and  seized  his  hand. 
The  Yicar,  in  evident  delight,  forgot  his  other 
friends  for  a  moment,  and  became  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  new-comer.  *'  We  m^st  say  good- 
b3''e  Doctor,"  said  Fossbrooke,  "  here  comes  our 
train." 

**A  thousand  pardons,  my  dear  Sir  Brook. 
The  unlooked-for  arrival  of  my  friend  here — ^but 
I  believe  you  don't  know  him.  Lendrick,  xx>me 
here.  I  want  to  present  you  to  Sir  Brook  Foss- 
brooke.   Captain  Trafford,  Dr.  Lendrick." 

^'  I  hope  these  gentlemen  are  not  departing," 
said  Lendrick,  with  the  constraint  of  a  bashAil 


*'  It  is  our  misfortune  to  do  so,"  said  Sir  Brook; 
"  but  I  have  passed  too  many  happy  hours  in 
this  neighbourhood  not  -to  come  bade  to  it  as 
Boon  as  I  can." 

"  I  hope  we  shall  see  you.  I  hope  I  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  thanking  you,  Sir 
Brook." 

"  Dublin  I  Dublin  I  Dublin  I  get  in  genHemen; 
first  class,  this  way,  sir,"  scream^  a  guard, 
amidst  a  thundering  rumble,  a  scream,  and  a  hiss. 
All  other  words  wore  drowned,  and  with  a  cor- 
dial shake-hands  the  new  friends  parted. 

"Is  the  younger  man  his  son?"  asked  Len- 
drick ;  **  I  (Ud  not  not  catch  the  name  ?" 

''  Ko,  he's  Trafford,  a  son  of  Sir  Hugh  Traf- 
ford— ^a  Lincolnshire  man,  isn't  he  7" 

'*  I  don't  know.  It  was  of  the  other  I  was 
thinking.  I  felt  it  so  strange  to  see  a  man  of 
whom  when  a  boy  I  used  to  hear  so  much.  I 
have  an  old  print  somewhere  of  two  overdressed 
/Bloods,'  as  they  were  called  in  those  days, 
with  immense  whiskers,  styled  ^Fossy  and 
Fussy,*  meaning  Sir  Brook  and  the  Baron 
Geramb,  a  German  friend  and  follower  of  the 
Prince." 

'*!  suspect  a  good  deal  changed  sinoe  that 


day,  in  person  as  well  as  purse,"  said  the  Vicar, 
sadly. 

"Indeed I  I  heard  of  his  having  inherited 
some  immense  fortune." 

"So  he  didf  and  squandered  every  shillinflr 
of  it" 

"And  the  chicks  are  well,  you  tell  me ?"  said 
Lendrick,  whose  voice  softened  as  he  talked  of 
home  and  his  children. 

"  Couldn't  be  better.  We  had  a  Uttlo  picnic 
on  Holy  Island  yesterday,  and  only  wanted 
yourself  to  have  been  perfectly  happy.  Lucy 
was  for  refusing  at  first" 

"Why  so?" 

"  Some  notion  she  had  that  you  wouldn't  like 
it  Some  idea  about  not  doing  in  your  absence 
anything  that  was  not  usual  when  you  are 
here." 

"  She  is  such  a  true  girl,  so  loyal,"  said  Len- 
drick, proudly. 

"  Well,  I  take  the  treason  on  my  shoulders. 
I  made  her  come.  It  was  a  delightful  day,  and 
we  drank  your  health  in  as  good  a  glass  of 
madeira  as  ever  ripened  in  the  sun.  Now  for 
your  own  news  ?" 

"  First  let  us  get  on  the  road.  I  am  impa- 
tient to  be  back  at  home  again.  Have  you  your 
car  here?" 

"  All  is  ready,  and  waiting  for  you  at  the 
gate." 

As  they  drove  briskly  along,  Lendrick  gave 
the  Vicar  a  detailed  account  of  his  visit  to 
Dublin.  Passing  over  the  first  days,  of  which 
the  reader  already  has  heard  something,  we 
take  up  the  story  from  the  day  on  which  Len- 
drick learned  that  his  father  would  see  him. 

"My  mind  was  so  fbll  of  myself, " Doctor," 
said  he,  "  of  all  the  consequences  which  had 
followed  from  my  father's  anger  with  me,  that 
I  hod  no  thought  of  anything  else  till  I  entered 
the  room  where  he  was.  Then,  however,  as 
I  saw  him  propped  up  with  pillows  in  a  deep 
chair,  his  face  pale,  his  eyes  colourless,  and  hlA 
head  swathed  up  in  a  bandage  after  leeching, 
my  heart  sickened,  alike  with  sorrow  and 
shame  at  my  great  selfishness. 

"  I  had  been  warned  by  Beottie  on  no  account 
to  let  any  show  of  feeing  or  emotion  escape 
me,  to  be  as  cool  and  collected  as  possible,  and 
in  fact,  he  said,  to  behave  as  though  I  had  seen 
him  the  day  before. 

"  *  Leave  the  room,  Poynder,'  said  he  to  his 
man,  *  and  suffer  no  one  to  knock  at  the  door — 
mind,  not  even  to  knock,  till  I  ring  mv  belL' 
He  waited  tiU  the  man  withdrew,  and  then,  in 
a  very  gentle  voice  said,  'How  are  you,  Tom? 
I  can't  give  you  my  right  hand— the  rebelliouB 
member  has  ceased  to  know  me  I'  I  thought  I 
should  choke  as  the  words  met  me;  I  don't 
remember  what  I  said,  but  I  took  my  chair  and 
sat  down  beside  him.  « 

"  *  I  thought  you  might  hava  been  too  much 
agitated,  Tom,  but  otherwise  I  should  have 
wished  to  have  had  your  advice  along  with 
Beattie.  I  believe,  on  the  whole,  however,  he 
has  treated  me  welL' 

"  I  assured  him  that  none  could  have  done 
more  skilf\illy. 

"  *  The  skill  of  the  doctor  with  an  old  patient 
is  the  skill  of  an  architect  with  an  old  wall.  He 
must  not  breach  it,  or  it  will  tumble  to  pieces.' 

"  'Beattie  is  very  able,  sir,'  said  L        , 
lOOgle 
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*^'No  man  is  ablOi'  replied  he,  qoidclj, 
'  when  the  question  is  to  repair  the  wastes  of 
time  and  years.  Draw  that  curtain,  and  let  me 
look  at  jou.  Ko;  stand  yonder,  where  the 
light  is  stronger.  What  I.  is  it  my  eyes  de- 
ceive me — ^is  your  hair  white  ?' 

" '  It  has  been  so  eight  years,  sir.* 

^  *  And  I  had  not  a  grey  hair  till  my  seventy- 
second  year — ^not  one.  I  told  Seattle,  t'other 
day,  that  the  raoe  of  the  strong  was  dying  out. 
Gtood  heavens,  how  old  you  look  I  Would  any 
one  believe  in  seeii^  us  that  you  could  be  my 
son?* 

" '  I  feel  perhaps  even  more  than  I  look  it, 

"  *  I  could  swear  you  did.  You  are  the  very 
stamp  of  those  fellows  who  plead  guilty — 
guilty,  my  lord;  we  throw  ourselves  on  the 
mercy  of  the  court  I  don't  know  how  the 
great  judgment-seat  regards  these  pleas — ^with 
9710  they  meet  only  scorn.  Give  me  the  man 
who  says,  "Try  me,  test  me.*'  Drop  that  cur- 
tain, and  draw  the  screen  across  the  fire. 
Speak  lower  too^  my  dear,'  said  he,  in  a  weak 
soft  voice ;  '  you  suffer  yourself  to  grow  excit- 
ed, and  you  excite  meJ 

"  *  I  will  be  more  cautious,  sir,'  said  I. 

"*What  are  these  drops  he  is  giving  me? 
They  have  an  acrid  sweet  taste.' 

" '  Aoonite,  sir ;  a  weak  solution.' 

"  '  They  say  that  our  laws  never  forgot  feu- 
dalism, but  I  declare  I  believe  medicine  has 
never  been  able  to  ignore  alchemy;  drop  me 
out  twenty,  I  see  £at  your  luuid  does  not 
shake.  Strange  thought,  is  it  not,  to  feel  that 
a  little  phial  like  that  could  make  a  new  Baron 
of  the  Exchequer  ?  You  have  heard,  I  sup- 
pose, of  the  attempts — ^the  indecent  attempts-^ 
to  induce  me  to  resign.  You  have  heard  what 
they  say  of  my  age.  They  quote  the  registry 
of  my  baptism,  as  though  it  were  the  date  of  a 
conviction.  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  years 
a  man  has  devoted  to  his  country's  service  are 
counts  in  the  indictznent  against  his  character. 
Age  has  been  less  merciful  to  me  than  to  my 
fellows — ^it  has  neither  made  me  deaf  to  ran- 
cour nor  blind  to  ingratitude.  I  told  the  Lord- 
lieutenant  so  yesterday'    ' 

'*  *  You  saw  him  then,  sir  ?'  asked  L 

" '  Yes,  he  was  gracious  enough  to  pall  here; 
he  sent  his  secretaiy  to  ask  if  I  would  receive 
a  visit  from  him.  I  thought  that  a  little  more 
tact  might  have  been  expected  from  a  man  in 
his  station — ^it  is  the  common  gift  of  those  in 
high  places.  I  perceive,'  added  he,  after  a 
pause,  *  you  don't  see  what  I  mean.  It  is  this: 
royalties,  or  mock  royalties,  for  they  are  the 
same  in  this,  condescend  to  these  visits  as 
death-bed  attentions.  They  come  to  us  with 
their  courtesies  as  the  priest  comes  with  his 
holy  cruet^  only  when  they  have  the  assurance 
that  we  are  beyond  recoveiy.  His  Excellency 
ought  to  have  felt  that  the  man  to  whom  he 
proposed  this  attention  was  not  one  to  misun- 
derstand its  significance.' 

"  *  Did  he  remain  long,  sir?* 

" '  Two  hours  and  fbriy  minutes.  I  measured 
it  by  my  watdu' 

**  *  Was  the  ffe^tigue  not  too  much  for  you? » 

" '  Of  course  it  was ;  I  fainted  before  he  got 
to  his  carriage.  He  twice  rose  to  go  away,  but 
on  each  occasion  I  had  something  to  say  that 


induced  him  to  sit  down  again.  It  was  the 
whole  case  of  Ireland  we  reviewed — that  is,  / 
did.  I. deployed  the  six  millions  before  hm^ 
and  he  took  the  salute.  Yes,  sir,  education, 
religious  animosities,  land-tenure,  drainage,  emi- 
gration, secret  societies,  the  rebel  priest  and  the 
intolerant  parson,  even  nationally  and  mendi- 
cant insolence,  all  marched  past,  and  he  took 
the  salute!  <*  And  now,  my  Lord,"  said  I,  ""it 
is  the  man  who  tells  you  these  things,  who  has 
the  courage  to  tell,  and  the  ability  to  display 
them,  and  it  is  this  man  for  whose  retirement 
your  Excellency  is  so  eager,  that  you  have 
actually  deigned  to  make  him  a  visit,  that  he 
may  carry  away  into  the  next  world,  peihaps, 
a  pleasing  memoiy  of  this ;  it  is  this  man,  I 
say,  whom  you  propose  to  replace, — and  by 
what,  my  Lord,  and  by  whom?  Will  a  mere 
lawyer,  will  any  amount  of  nisi  priua  craft  or 
precedent,  give  you  the  qualities  you  need  on 
that  bench,  or  that  you  need,  sadly  need,  at  this 
coundl-board  ?  Go  bade,  my  Lord,  and  tell 
your  colleagues  of  the  Oabmet  that  Providenoe 
is  more  merdfhl.than  a  Premier,  and  that  the 
same  overruling  hand  that  has  sustained  me 
through  this  trial,  will  uphold  me,  I  trust,  for 
years,  to  serve  my  country,  ajid  save  it  for  some 
tin^e  longer  from  your  blundering  legislation.'* 

"'He  stood  up,  sir,  like  a  prisoner  when 
under  sentence;  he  stood  up,  sir,  and  as  he 
bowed,  I  waved  my  adieu  to  him  as  though 
saying,  You  have  heard  me,  and  you  are  not  to 
carry  away  from  this  place  a  hope,  the  faintest, 
that  any  change  will  come  over  tiie  detennina- 
tion  I  have  this  day  declared.  ^ 

"  *He  went  away,  and  I  fiiinted.  The  exer- 
tion was  too  long  sustained,  too  much  for  meu 
I  believe,  after  i^ ''added  he,  with  a  smile,  ^his 
Excellency  bore  it  very  littie  better.  He  told 
the  Archbishop  the  same  evening  that  he'd  not 
go  through  another  such  morning  for  *the  gar- 
ter.' Men  in  his  station  hear  so  bttie  of  trath, 
that  it  revolts  them  like  coarse  diet  They'd 
rather  abstain  altogether  till  forced  by  actoal 
hunger  to  touch  it  When  they  come  to  me, 
however,  it  is  the  only  fkre  they  will  find  be- 
fore them.' 

"There  was  a  long  pause  after  this,"  conti- 
nued Lendrick.  "I  eaw  that  the  theme  had 
greatiy  excited  him,  and  I  forbore  to  say  a 
word,  lest  he  should  be  led  to  resume  it  ^  Too 
old  for  tiiie  bench  I'  burst  he  out  suddenly;  '  my 
Lord,  there  are  men  who  are  never  too  old,  as 
there  are  those  who  are  never  too  young.  The 
oak  is  but  a  sapling  when  the  pine  is  in  decay. 
Is  there  that  glut  of  intellect  iust  now  in  Engp- 
land,  are  we  so  surfeited  with  ability,  that,  to 
make  room  for  the  coming  men,  we,  who  have 
made  our  mark  on  the  age,  must  retire  into 
obscurity?'  He  tried  to  rise  firom  his  seat;  his 
face  was  flushed,  and  his  eyes  flashing ;  he  evi- 
dentiy  forgot  where  he  was,  and  with  whopo, 
for  he  sank  back  with  a  faint  sigh,  and  said, 
'Let  us  talk  of  it  no  more.  Let  us  think  of 
something  else.  Indeed  it  was  to  talk  of  some- 
thSng  else  I  desired  to  see  you.'  He  went  on 
then  to  say  that  he  wiished  something  could  be 
done  for  me.  His  own  means  were,  he  said, 
sadly  crippled;  he  spoke  Utterly,  resentfyill^y,  I 
thought  'It  is  too  bug  a  story  to  enter  on, 
and  were  it  briefer,  too  disagreeable  a  one,* 
added  he.    'I  ought  to  be  a  rich  man,  and  I  am 
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poor;  I  should  be  powerful,  and  I  Iiave  no  in- 
fluence. All  has  gone  ill  with  me.'  After  a 
silence,  he  continued,  ^Thej  have  a  place  to 
ofibr  you;  the  inspectorship,  I  think  they  call 
it,  of  hospitals  at  the  Gape ;  it  is  worth  altoge- 
ther nigh  a  thousand  a-jear,  a  thing  not  to  be 
refosed.* 

**-'  The  ofTer  could  only  be  .made  in  compliment 
to  you,  sir;  and  if  my  acceptance  were  to  com- 
promise your  position ^ 

"*Ck>mpromi8e  meP  broke  he  in.  *  111  take 
care  it  shall  not  No  man  need  instruct  me  in 
the  art  of  self-defence,  sir.    Accept  at  once.' 

"  *  I  will  do  whatOTer  you  desire,  sir,'  was  my 
answer. 

^  *  Go  out  there  yourself  alone,  at  first,  I  mean* 
Let  your  boy  continue  his  college  career;  the 
girl  shall  come  to  me.' 

"  'I  have  neyer  been  separated  from  my  chil- 
dren, sir,'  said  I,  almost  trembling  with  anxiety. 

'' '  Sudi  separations  are  bearable,'  added  he, 
'when  it  is  duty  dictates  them,  not  disobedi- 
ence.' 

"  He  fixed  his  eyes  sternly  on  me,  and  I  trem- 
bled as  I  thought  that  the  long  score  of  years 
was  at  last  come  to  the  reckoning.  He  -did  not 
dwell  on  the  theme,  however,  but  In  a  tone  of 
much  gentleir  meaning  went  on,  'It  will  be  an 
act  of  mercy  to  let  me  see  a  loving  face,  to  hear 
a  tender  voice.  Your  boy  would  be  too  rough 
for  me.' 

"  'You  would  like  him,  sir.  He  is  thorough- 
ly truthful  and  honest.' 

" '  So  he  may,  and  yot  be  self-willed,  be  noisy, 
be  over-redolent  of  that  youth  which  age  resents 
like  outrage.  Give  me  the  girl,  Tom;  let  her 
come  here,  and  bestow  some  of  those  loving 
graces  on  the  last  hours  of  my  life  her  looks 
show  she  should  be  rich  in.  For  your  sake  she 
'will  be  kind  to  me.  Who  knows  what  charm 
there  may  be  in  gentleness,  even  to  a  tiger- 
nature  like  mine  ?  Ask  her,  at  least,  if  she  will 
make  the  sacrifice.' 

"I  knew  not  what  to  answer.  If  I  could 
not  endure  the  thought  of  parting  from  Litoy, 
•  yet  it  seemed  equally  impossible  to  refuse  his 
entreaty,  old,  friendless,  and  deserted  as  he  was. 
I  felt,  besides,  that  my  only  hope  of  a  real  re- 
condHation  with  him  lay  through  this  road; 
deny  him  this,  and  it  was  dear  he  would  never 
see  me  more.  He  said,  too,  it  should  only  be 
for  a  season.  I  was  to  see  how  the  place,  the 
climate,  suited  for  a  residence.  In  a  word,  every 
possible  argument  to  reconcile  me  to  the  project 
mshedto  my  mind,  and  I  at  last  said, '  Lucy  shall 
decide,  sir.  I  will  set  out  for  home  at  onoe^  and 
yon  shall  have  her  own  answer.' 

"^Uninfluenced,  sir,'  cried  he;  'mind  that 
If  influence  were  to  be  used,  I  could,  perhaps, 
tell  her  what  might  decide  her  at  once ;  but  I 
would  not  that  pity  should  plead  for  me,  till  she 
should  have  seen  if  I  be  worth  compassion  I 
There  is  but  one  argument  I  will  peimit  in  my 
fiftvour— 4ell  her  that  her  picture  has  been  my 
pleasaatest  companion  these  three  long  days. 
There  it  lies,  always  before  me.  Go,  now,  ind 
let  me  hear  firom  you  as  soon  as  may  be.'  I 
aleee,  but  somehow  my  agitation,  do  what  I 
would,  mastered  me.  It  was  so  long  since  we 
had  met  I  All  the  sorrows  the  long  estrange* 
mont  had  cost  me  came  to  my  mind,  together 
with  little  touches  of  his  kindness  in  long-paat 


years,  and  I  could  not  speak.  '  Poor  Tom,  poor 
Tom  I'  said  he,  drawing  me  towards  him ;  and  he 
kissed  me." 

As  Lendridc  said  this,  emotion  overcame  him, 
and  he  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and 
sobbed  bitterly.  More  than  a  mile  of  road  was 
traversed  before  a  word  passed  between  them. 
"  There  they  are.  Doctor !  There's  Tom,  there's 
Lucyl  They  are  coming  to  meet  me,"  cried  ho.  ' 
"Good-bye,  Doctor;  you'll  forgive  me,  I  know 
— good-bye ;"  and  he  sprang  ofif  the  car  as  he 
spoke,  whUe  the  Yicar,  respecting  the  sacred- 
ness  of  the  joy,  wheeled  his  horse  round  and 
drove  back  towards  the  town. 


CHAPTER  XL 


CAVE  OONSULTS  BIB  BBOOK. 

A  FBW  minutes  after  the  Adjutant  had  informed 
Colonel  Cave  that  Lieutenant  Trafibrd  had  re- 
ported himself,  8ir  Brook  entered  the  Colonel's 
quarters,  eager  to  know  what  was  the  reason 
of  the  sudden  recall  of  Trafford,  and  whether  the 
regiment  had  been  unexpectedly  ordered  for 
foreign  service. 

"  No,  no,"  said  Cave,  in  some  confusion.  "  We 
have  had  our  turn  of  India  and  the  Cape;  they 
cant  Bend  us  away  again  for  some  time.  It  was 
purely  personal;  it  was,  I  may  say,  a  private 
reason.  You  know,"  added  he,  with  a  slight 
smile,  "I  am  acting  as  a  sort  of  guardian  to 
Trafford  just  now.  His  family  sent  him  over 
to  me  as  to  a  reformatory." 

"  From  everything  I  have  seen  of  him,  your 
office  wfll  be  an  easy  one." 

"Well,  I  suspect  that,  so  far  as  mere  wild- 
ness  goes— extravagance  and  that  sort  of  thing 
— he  has  had  enough  of  it ;  but  there  are  mis- 
takes that  a  young  fellow  may  make  in  life— 
mistakes  in  judgment— which  will  damage  him 
more  irreparably  than  ^  his  derelictions  against 
morality.'* 

"  That  I  deny— totally,  entirely  deny.  I  know 
what  you  mefui — ^that  is,  I  thii]j£  I  know  what 
you  mean ;  and  if  I  guess  aright,  I  am  distinctly 
at  issue  with  you  on  this  matter." 

"Perhaps  I  could  convince  you,  notwithstand- 
ing. Here's  a  letter  which  I  have  no  right  to 
show  you;  it  is  marked,  'Strictly  confidential 
and  private.'  You  shall  read  it— nay,  you  must 
read  it— because  you  are  exactly  the  man  to  be 
able  to  ^ve  advice  on  the  matter.  You  like 
Trafford  and  wish  him  well  Bead  that  over 
carefully,  and  tell  me  what  you  would  counsel" 

Foesbrooke  took  out  his  spectacles,  and  hav- 
ing seated  himself  comfortably,  with  his  back  to 
the  light,  began  in  leisurely  fashion  to  peruse 
the  letter.  »*It's  his  mother  who  writes,"  said 
he,  turning  to  the  signature-^"  one  of  the  most 
worldly  women  I  ever  met  She  was  a  Las- 
celles.  Don't  you  know  how  she  married  Traf- 
ford?" 

"  I  dont  remember  if  I  ever  heard." . 

"It  was  her  sister  that  Trafford  wanted  to 
marry,  but  she  was  ambitious  to  be  a  peeress ; 
and  as  Bradbrook  was  in  love  with  her,  she  told 
Sir  Hugh,  '  I  have  got  a  sister  so  like  me  nobody 
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can  distinguish  between  ns.  SheM  make  an  ex« 
cellent  wife  for  you.  She  rides  fiu*  better  than 
me,  and  she  isn't  half  so  extravagant  111  send 
for  her.'  She  did  so^  and  the  whole  thing  was 
settled  in  a  week." 

"They  have  lived  very  happily  together." 

"  Of  course  they  have.  They  didn't  *  go  m,* 
as  the  speculators  say,  for  enormous  profits; 
they  realised  very  fairly,  and  were  satisfied.  I 
wish  her  handwriting  had  been  more  cared  for. 
What's  this  she  says  here  about  a  subscription  ?" 

"That's  supervision — the  supervision  of  a 
parent" 

"  Supervision  of  a  fiddlestick  1  the  fellow  is 
six  feet  one  inch  high,  and  seven-and-twenty 
years  of  age;  he's  quite  beyond  supervision. 
Ah  I  brought  back  aH  his  fiftther's  gout,  has  he? 
When  will  people  begin  to  admit  that  their  own 
tempers  have  something  to  say  to  their  mala- 
dies ?  I  curse  the  cook  who  made  the  mulliga- 
tawny, but  I  forget  that  I  ate  two  plateAils  of 
it  So  it's  the  Doctor's  daughter  she  objects  to. 
I  wish  she  saw  her.  I  wish  you  saw  her,  Cave. 
You  are  an  old  frequenter  of  courts  and  draw- 
ing-rooms. I  tell  you  yon  have  seen  nothing 
like  tlus  doctor's  daughter  since  Laura  Beding- 
field  was  presented,  and  that  was  before  your 
day." 

"  Every  one  has  heard  of  the  Beauty  Beding- 
field;  but  she  was  my  mother's  contemporary." 

"Well,  sir,  her  successors  have  not  eclipsed 
her!  This  doctor's  daughter,  as  your  corre- 
spondent calls  her,  is  the  only  rival  of  ^erthat 
I  have  ever  seen.  As  to  wit  and  accomplish- 
ments, Laura  could  not  compete  with  Lucy  Len- 
drick." 

"You  know  her,  then?"  asked  the  Colonel; 
and  then  added,  "  Tell  me  something  about  the 


"  With  your  leave  I  will  finish  this  letter  first. 
Ah!  here  we  have  the  whole  secret  Lionel 
Trafford  is  likely  to  be  that  precious  prize,  an 
eldest  son.  Who  could  have  thought  that  the 
law  of  entail  could  sway  a  mother's  afibctlons? 
'  Contract  no  ties  inconsistent  with  his  station.' 
This  begins  to  be  intolerable.  Cave.  I  dont 
think  I  can  go  on." 

"  Yes,  yes ;  read  it  through." 

"  She  asks  you  if  you  know  &ny  one  who  knows 
these  Hendrichs  or  Lendriohs ;  tell  her  that  you 
do ;  teU  her  that  your  friend  is  one  of  those  men 
who  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  life^  heard  more  too 
than  he  has  seen.  She  will  understand  that, 
and  that  his  name  is  Sur  Brook  Fossbrooke,  who, 
if  needed,  will  think  nothing  of  a  Journey  over 
to  Lincolnshire  to  afibrd  her  all  the  information 
she  could  wish  for.  Say  this.  Cave,  and  take 
my  word  for  it,  she  will  put  very  few  more  ques- 
tions to  you." 

"That  would  be  to  avow  I  had  already  con- 
sulted wi&  you.    No,  no;  I  must  not  do  that" 

"  The  wind-up  of  the  epistle  is  charming.  *  I 
have  certainly  no  reason  to  lov^  Ireland.'  Poor 
Ireland!  here  is  another  infiiction  upon  you. 
Let  us  hope  you  may  never  come  to  Imow  that 
Lady  Trafford  cannot  love  you." 

"Come,  come,  Fossbrooke,  be  Just,  be  foir; 
there  is  nothins  so  very  unreasonaUe  in  the 
anxiety  of  a  mother  that  her  son,  who  will  have 
a  good  name  and  a  large  estate,  should  not  share 
them  both  with  a  person  beneath  him." 

"  Why  must  she  assume  that  this  is  the  esse 


— ^why  take  it  for  granted  that  this  giri  must  be 
beneath  him?  I  tell  joo,  sir,  if  a  prince  of  the 
blood  had  faUen  in  love  with  her,  it  would  be  a 
reason  to  repeal  the  Boyal  Marriage  Act" 

"I  declare,  Fossbrooke,  I  shall  begin  to  sus- 
pect that  your  own  heart  has  not  escaj^  scatiie- 
less,"  said  Cave,  laughing. 

The  old  man's  fiuoe  became  crimson,  but  net 
with  anger.  As  tfaddenly  it  grew  pale ;  and  in 
a  voice  of  deep  agitation  he  said,  "  When  an  old 
man  like  myself  lays  his  homage  at  her  feet,  it 
is  not  hard  to  believe  how  a  young  man  might 
love  her." 

"  How  did  yon  come  to  make  this  acquamt 
ance?"  said  Cave,  anxious  to  turn  the  conver- 
sation into  a  more  famnifiy  channeL 

"We  chanced  to  fall  in  with  her  brother  on 
the  river.  We  found  him  struggling  with  g  fish 
fiur  too  large  for  his  tadde,  and  which  at  last 
smashed  his  rod  and  got  away.  He  showed 
not  alone  that  he  was  a  perfect  angler,  but  that 
he  was  a  fine-tempered  fellow,  who  accepted  his 
defeat  manMly  and  well;  he  had  even  a  good 
word  for  his  enemy,  sir,  and  it  was  that  which 
I  attracted  me.  Tra^ord  and  he,  young4tten-iike, 
soon  understood  each  other;  he  came  into  our 
boat,  lunched  with- us,  and  asked  us  homejwith 
him  to  tea.  There's  the  whole  story.  As  to 
the  intimacy  that  followed,  it  was  mostly  my 
own  doing.  I  own  to  you  I  never  so  much  as 
suspected  that  Trafibrd  was  smitten  by  her;  he 
was  always  with  her  brother,  scarcely  at  all  in 
her  company;  and  when  he  came  to  tell  me  he 
was  in  love,  I  asked  him  how  he  caught  tiie 
malady,  for  I  never  saw  him  near  the  infection. 
Once  that  I  knew  of  the  matter,  however,  I 
made  him  write  home  to  his  family." 

"  It  was  by  your  advice,  then,  that  he  wrote 
that  letter?" 

" Certainly;  I  not  only  advised,  I  insisted  on 
it — I  read  it,  too,  before  it  was  sent  ofi".  It  was 
such  a  letter  as,  if  I  had  been  the  young  fel- 
low's father,  would  have  made  me  prouder  than 
to  hear  he  had  got  the  thanks  of  Parliament" 

"You  and  I,  Fossbrooke,  are  old  bachdors; 
we  are  scarcely  able  to  say  what  we  diould 
have  done  if  we  had  had  sons." 

"  I  am  inclined  to  believe  it  would  have  made 
us  better,  not  worse,"  said  Fossbrooke,  grave^. 

"At  all  events,  as  it  was  at  your  infftigati<»i 
this  letter  was  written,  I  cant  well  suggest  your 
name  as  an  impartial  person  in  the  transaction 
T-I  mean,  as  one  who  can  be  referred  to  for 
advice  or  information." 

"  Don't  do  so,  sir,  or  I  shall  be  tempted  to  asy 
more  than  may  be  prudent  Have  you  never 
noticed.  Cave,  the  efi'ect  that  a  doctor's  preeenoe 
produces  in  the  society  of  those  'vdio  usnafiy^con* 
suit  him— the  reserve — ^the  awkwardness— the 
constraint— the  apologetic  tone  for  this  or  that  ^ 
little  indiscretion— the  sitting  in  the  draught  or 
the  extra  glass  of  sherry?  So  is  it^  but  in  a  fkr 
stronger  degree,  when  an  old  man  of  the  world 
like  myself  comes  back  amongst  those  he  foi^ 
merly  lived  with— one  who  knew  all  their  past 
histcny,  how  they  sucoeedad  here^  how  they 
failed  there— what  led  the  great  man  of  Ashion 
to  finish  his  days  in  a  colony,  and  why  the  Oonrt 
beauty  married  a  bishop.  Ah,  sir,  we  are  the 
physicians  who  have  all  these  secrets  in  our 
keeping.  It  u  ours  to  know  what  sorrow  is 
covered  by  that  szmle,  how  that  merry  laog^ 
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has  but  smothered  the  sigh  of  a  heavy  heart 
It  is  only  when  a  man  has  lired  to  my  age,  with 
an  unJE)uling  memory  too,  that  he  knows  the 
real  hollowness  of  life-^all  the  combinations 
falsified,  all  the  hopes  blighted— the  dever  fel- 
lows that  have  turned  out  failures,  or  worse 
than  faOures,  the  loTely  women  that  have  made 
shipwreck  through  their  beauty.  It  is  not  only, 
however,  that  he  knows  this,  but  he  knows 
how  craft  -and  cunning  have  won  where  ability 
and  frankness  have  lost ;  how  intrigue  and  trick 
have  done  better,  than  genius  and  integrity. 
With  all  this  knowledge,  sir,  in  their  heads,  and 
stofut  hearts  within  them,  such  men  as  myself 
have  their  utility  in  life.  They  are  a  sort  of 
walking  conscience  that  cannot  be  ignored.  The 
railroad  millionaire  talks  less  boastfully  before 
him  who  knew  him  as  an  errand-boy ;  the  groncfe 
dame  is  less  superciliously  insolent  in  che- 
presence  of  one  who  remembered  her  in  a  very 
different  character.  Take  my  word  for  it,  Cave, 
Nestor  may  have  been  a  bit  of  a  bore  amongst 
the  young  Greeks  of  fashion,  but  he  had  his 
utility  toa" 

"But  how  am  I  to  answer  this  letter?  what 
advice  shall  I  give  her?" 

"Tell  her  frankly  that  ygu  have  made  the 
inquiry  she  wished;  that  the  young  lady,  who 
is  as  well-born  as  her  son,  is  without  fortune, 
and  if  her  personal  qualities  count  for  nothing, 
would  be  what  the  world  would  call  a  *  bad 
match.'" 

"Yes,  that  sounds  practicable.  I  think  that 
will  do." 

"Tell  her  also,  that  if  she  seriously  desire 
that  her  son  should  continue  in  the  way  of 
that  reformation  he  has  so  ardently  followed 
for  some  time  back,  and  especially  so  since  he 
has  made  the  acquaintance  of  this  family,  such 
a  marriage  as  this  would  give  her  better  reasons 
for  confidence  than  all  her  most  crafty  devices 
in  match-making  and  settlements." 

"I  don't  think  I  can  exactly  tell  her  that," 
said  Cave,  smiling. 

"  Tell  her,  then,  that  if  this  connection  be  not 
to  her  liking,  to  withdraw  her  son  at  once  from 
this  neighbourhood  before  this  girl  should  come 
to  care  for  him ;  for  if  she  should,  by  heavens  I 
he  shall  marry  her,  if  every  acre  of  the  estate 
were  to  go  to  a  cousin  ten  times  removed  I" 

"  Were  not  these  people  all  strangers  to  you 
t'other  day,  Fossbrooke  ?"  said  Cave,  in  some- 
thing like  a  tone  of  reprehension. 

"  So  they  were.  I  had  never  so  much  as 
heard  of  them;  but  she,  this  girl,  has  a  claim 
upon  my  interest,  founded  on  a  resemblance  so 
strong,  that  when  I  see  her,  I  live  back  again 
in  the  long  past  and  find  myself  in  converse 
with  the  dearest  friends  I  ever  had.  I  vow  to 
heaven  I  never  knew  the  bitterness  of  want  of 
fortune  till  now  I  I  never  felt  how  powerless 
and  insignificant  poverty  can  make  a  man  till  I 
desired  to  contribute  to  this  girl>s  happiness; 
and  if  I  were  not  an  old  worthless  wredE — 
shattered  and  unseaworthy— I'd  set  to  work 
to-morrow  to  refit  and  try  to  make  a  fortune  to 
bestow  on  her." 

If  Cave  was  half  disposed  to  banter  the  old 
man  on  what  seemed  little  short  of  a  devoted 
attachment,  the  agitation  of  Fossbrooke's  man- 
ner—his trembling  lip,  his  shaken  voice,  his 
changing  colour— all  warned  hixh  to  forbear. 


and  abstain  firom  what  might  w^Il  have  proved 
a  perilous  freedom. 

"You  will  dine  with  us  at  mess,  Fossbrooke, 
won't  you  ?" 

"No.  I  shall  return  at  once  to  Eillaloe.  I 
made  Dr.  Lendrick's  acquaintance  just  as  I 
started  by  the  train.  I  want  to  see  more  of 
him ;  besides,  now  tiiat  I  know  what  was  the 
emergency  that  called  young  Traflford  up  here, 
I  have  nothing  to  detain  me." 
^   "  Shall  you  see  him  before  you  go  ?" 

"Of -course.  I'm  going  over  to  his  quarters 
now." 

"You  will  not  mention  our  conversation?" 

"  Certainly  not" 

"  I'd  like  to  show  you  my  letter  before  I  send 
it  ofi".  Pd  be  glad  to  think  it  was  what  you 
recommended," 

"  Write  what  you  feel  to  be  a  fair  statement 
of  the  case,  and  if  by  any  chance  an  mdination 
to  partiality  crosses  you,  let  it  be  in  favour  of 
the  young.  Take  my  word  for  it,  Cave,  there 
is  a  selfishness  in  age  that  needs  no  ally. 
Stand  by  the  sons — ^the  fathers  and  mothers 
will  take  care  of  themselves.    Gk)od-bye." 
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CHAPTBB  Xn. 

A  ORBAT  ICAN'S  SCHOOLFELLOW. 

WhethbiT  it  was  that  the  Chief  Baron  had 
thrown  ofi"  an  attack  which  had  long  menaced 
him,  and  whose  slow  approaches  had  gradually 
impaired  his  strength  and  diminished  his  men- 
tal activity,  or  whether,  as  some  of  his 
"friends"  suggested,  that  the  old  man's  tenure 
of  life  had  been  renewed  by  the  imnertinences 
of  the  newspapers  and  the  insolent  attacks  of 
political  foes — an  explanation  not  by  any  means 
far-fetched, — ^whatever  the  cause,  he  came  out 
of  his  illness  with  all  the  signs  of  renewed 
vigour,  and  with  a  degree  of  mental  acuteness 
that  he  had  not  enjoyed  for  many  years  before. 

"  Beattie  tells  me  that  this  attack  has  insert- 
ed another  life  in  my  lease,"  said  he ;  "  and  I 
am  glad  of  it  It  is  right  that  the  men  who 
speculated  on  my  death  should  be  reminded  of 
the  uncertainty  of  life  by  the  negative  proof. 
It  is  well,  too,  that  there  should  be  men  long- 
lived  enough  to  bridge  over  periods  of  medio- 
crity, and  connect  the  triumphs  of  the  past  « 
with  the  coming  glories  of  the  future.  We  are 
surely  not  destined  to  a  perpetuity  of  Fendle- 
tons  and  Fitzgibbons  I" 

It  was  thus  he  discoursed  to  an  old  legal 
comrade — who,  less  gifted  and  less  fortunate, 
still  wore  his  stuff  gown,  and  pleaded  for  the 
outer  bar— poor  old  Billy  Haire,  the  dreariest 
advocate,  and  one  of  the  honestest  fellows  that 
ever  carried  his  bag  into  court  While  nearly- 
all  of  his  contemporaries  had  risen  to  rank  andj 
eminence,  BiUy  toiled  on  through  life  with 
small  success,  liked  by  his  friends;  respected  by 
the  world,  but  the  terror  of  attorneys,  who  only 
saw  in  him  the  ^e  of  adverse  decisions  and 
unfavourable  verdicts. 

For  forty-odd  years  had  he  hved  a  life  that 
any  but  hhnself  would  have  deemed  martyr- 
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dom-— his  law  laughed  at,  his  eloquence  ridi- 
culed, his  manner  mimicked,  jeered  at  by  the 
bench,  quizzed  by  the  bar,  sneered  at  by  the 
newspapers,  every  absurd  story  tagged  to  his 
name,  every  stupid  blunder. fitithered  on  him, 
till  at  last,  as  it  were,  by  the  mere  force  of 
years,  the  world  came  to  recognise  the  incom- 
parable temper  that  no  provocation  had  ever 
been  able  to  irritate,  the  grand  nature  that  rose 
above  all  resentment,  and  would  think  better 
of  its  feUows  than  these  moods  of  spiteM  wit 
or  impertinent  drollery  might  seem  to  entitle 
them  to. 

The  old  Judge  liked  him;  he  liked  his  manly 
sunplidty  of  character,  his  truthftilness,  and  his 
honesty;  but  perhaps  more  than  all  these  did 
he  like  his  dulness.  It  was  so  pleasant  to  him 
to  pelt  this  poor  heavy  man  with  smart  epi- 
grams and  pungent  sarcasms  on  all  that  was 
doing  in  the  world,  and  see  the  hopeless  effort 
he  made  to  follow  him. 

Billy,  too,  had  another  use—he  alone,  of  all 
the  Chief  Baron*s  friends,  could  tell  him  what 
was  the  current  gossip  of  the  hall ;  what  men 
thought,  or,  at  least,  what  they  said  of  him. 
The  genuine  simplicity  of  Haire's  nature  gave 
to  his  revelations  a  character  so  devoid  of  all 
spitefulness — ^it  was  so  evident  that,  in  repeat- 
ing, he  never  identified  himself  with  his  story, 
that  Lendrick  would  listen  to  words  fh>m  him 
that,  coming  from  another,  his  resentment 
would  have  repelled  with  ind^^tion. 

"  And  you  tell  me  that  the  story  now  is,  my 
whole  attack  was  nothing  but  temper?"  said 
the  old  Judge,  as  the  two  men  walked  slowly 
up  and  down  on  the  grass  lawn  before  the 
door. 

'^Not  that  exactly;  but  they  say  that  con- 
stitutional irritability  had  much  to  aay  to  it" 

"  It  was,  in  fact,  such  a  seizure  as  with  a 
man  like  yourself  would  have  been  a  mere 
nothing." 

"Perhaps  so." 

"I  am  sure'  of  it,  sir;  and  what  more  do 
thevsay?" 

"All  sorts  of  things,  which  of  course  they 
know  nothing  about  Some  have  it  that  you 
refused  the  peerage,  others  that  it  was  not 


"Ha I"' said  the  old  man,  irritably,  while  a 
faint  flush  tinged  his  cheek. 

"They  say,  too,"  continued  Haire,  "that 
when  the  Viceroy  informed  you  that  you  were 
not  to  be  made  a  peer,  you  said,  ^  Let  the  Crown 
look  to  it  then.  The  Revenue  oases  all  come  to 
my  court;  and  so  long  as  I  sit  there  they  shall 
never  have  a  verdict' " 

"You  must  have  invented  that  yourself^ 
Bniy,"  said  the  Judge,  with  a  droll  malice  in 
his  eye.  "Come,  confess  it  is  your  own.  It  is 
80  like  you." 

"  No,  on  my  honour,"  said  the  other,  so- 
lemnly. 

"Not  that  I  would  take  it  ill,  Haire,  if  you 
had.  When  a  man  has  a  turn  for  epigram,  his 
friends  must  extend  their  indulgence  to  the 
humour."  • 

"I  assure  you,  positively,  it  is  not  mine." 

"That  is  quite  enough;  let  us  talk  of  some- 
thing else.  By  the  way,  I  have  a  letter  to  show 
you.  I  put  it  in  my  pocket  this  morning,  to  let 
you  see  it;  but,  first  of  all,  I  miist  show  you 


the  writer— here  she  is."  He  drew  forth  a 
small  miniature  case,  and,  opening  it,  handed  it 
to  the  other. 

"What  a  handsome  girll  downright  beauti- 
ful!" 

"My  granddaughter,  sir,"  said  the  old  man, 
proudly. 

"I  dedare  I  never  saw  a  lovelier  face,"  said 
Haire.  "She  must  be  a  rare  cheat  if  she  be 
not  as  good  as  she  is  beautifuL  What  a  sweet 
mouth  I" 

"The  brow  is  fine;  there  is  a  hidi  inteBi- 
genoe  about  the  eyes  and  the  temples." 

"It  is  the  smile,  that  tittle  lurking  smile,  that 
captivates  me.    What  may  her  age  be?" 

"  Something  dose  on  twenty.  Now  for  her 
letter.    Bead  that" 

While  Haire  perused  the  letter  the  old  Judge 
sauntered  away,  looking  firom  time  to  time  at 
the  miniature,  and  muttering  some  low  inandi- 
ble  words  as  he  went 

"I  don't  think  I  understand  it  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  catch  what  she  is  drifting  at,"  said  Haire, 
as  he  finished  the  first  side  of  the  letter. 
"What  is  she  so  grateful  for?" 

"You  think  the  case  is  one  whidi  calls  for 
littie  gratitude  then.  What  a  sarcastic  mood 
you  are  in  this  morning,  Haire,"  said  the  Ju^ge, 
with  a  malidous  twinkle  of  the  eye.  "^dll 
there  are  young  ladies  in  the  world  who  would 
vouchsafe  to  bear  mo  company  in  requital  for 
being  placed  at  the  head  of  such  a  house  as 
this." 

"I  can  make  nothing  of  it,"  said  the  other, 
hopelessly. 

"  The  case  is  this,"  said  the  Judge,  as  he  drew 
his  arm  within  the  other's.  "  Tom  Lendrick  has 
been  offered  a  post  of  some  value— some  value 
to  a  man  poor  as  he  is — at  the  Cape.  I  have 
told  him  tiiat  his  acceptance  in  no  way  involves 
me.  I  have  told  those  who  have  offered  the 
place  that  I  stand  aloof  in  the  whole  negotiation 
— ^thflt  in  their  advancement  of  my  son  they  es- 
tablish no  daim  upon  me.  I  have  even  said  I  will 
know  nothing  whatevar  of  tiie  inddent"  He 
paused  for  some  minutes,  and  then  went  on. 
"I  have  told  Tom,  however,  if  his  drcum- 
stances  were  such  ss  to  dispose  him  to  avail 
himself  of  this  offer,  that— unless  he  assured 
himself  that  the  place  was  one  to  his  liking; 
that  it  gave  a  reasonable  prospect  of  perma- 
nence, that  the  climate  was  salubrious,  and  the 
sodety  not  distastefhl— I  would  take  his  dau^- 
ter  to  live  with  me." 

"He  has  a  son  too,  hasn't  he?" 

"  He  has,  sir,  and  he  would  fain  have  induced 
mo  to  take  him  instead  of  the  girl ;  but  this  I 
would  not  listen  to.  I  have  not  nerves  for  the 
loud  speedi  and  boisterous  vitality  of  a  young 
fellow  of  four  or  five  and  twenty.  His  very  vig- 
our would  be  a  stauding  insult  to  me,  and  tbe 
fbUow  would  know  it  When  men  come  to  my 
age  they  want  a  mild  atmosphere  in  morals  and 
manners,  as  well  as  in  dimate.  My  son's  phy- 
siologT*  has  not  taught  him  this,  doctor  thoo^ 
he  be."  , 

"I  see — ^I  see  it  all,  now,"  said  Haire;  "and 
the  girl,  though  sorry  to  be  separated  from  her 
flEitiier,  is  gratified  by  the  thought  of  becoming  a 
tie  between  him  and  you." 

"This  is  not  in  the  record,  sir,"  said  the 
Judge,  sternly.     "Keep  to^your  brief."    He 
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took  the  letter  sharply  from  the  other's  hand  as 
he  spoke.  "My  granddaughter  has  not  had 
much  experience  of  life;  but. her  woman's  tact 
has  told  her  that  her  real  difficulty— her  only 
one  perhaps — ^wiU  be  with  Lady  Lendrick.  She 
cannot  know  that  Lady  Lendrick's  authority  in 
in  this  house  is  nothing — ^less  than  nothing.  I 
would  never  have  invited  her  to  come  here,  had 
it  been  otherwise." 

"  Have  you  apprised  Lady  Lendrick  of  this 
arrangement  ?** 

"  No,  sir;  nor  shiSl  L  It  shall  be  fbr  you  to 
do  that  *  officiously,'  as  the  French  say,  to  dis- 
tinguish from  what  is  called  'offidaQy.'  I 
mean  you  to  call  upon  her  and  say,  in  the  course 
of  conversation,  informally,  accidentally,  that 
Miss  Lendrick's  arrival  at  the  Priory  has  been 
deferred,  or  that  it  is  fixed  for  such  a  date— in 
fact,  sir,  whatever  your  own  nice  tact  may  deem 
the  neatest  mode  of  alluding  to  the  topic,  leav- 
ing to  her  the  reply.    Ton  understand  me  ?" 

"  I'm  not  so  sure  that  I  da" 

"  So  much  the  better ;  your  simplicity  will  be 
more  inscrutable  than  your  subtlety,  Haire.  I 
can  deid  with  the  one— the  other  masters  me." 

**  I  declare  frankly  I  don't  like  the  mission.  I 
was  never,  so  to  say,  a  favourite  with  her  Lady- 
ship." 

**  Neither  was  I,  sir,"  said  the  other,  with  a 
peremptory  loudness  that  was  almost  startling. 

"Hadn't  you  better  intimate  it  by  a  few  lines 
in  a  note  ?  Hadn't  you  better  say  that,  having 
seen  your  son  during  his  late  visit  to  town,  and 
learnt  his  intention  to  accept  a  colonial  appoint- 
ment  " 

"  All  this  would  be  apologetic,  sir,  and  must 
not  be  thought  ofl  Don't  you  know,  Haire,  that 
every  unnecessary  affidavit  is  a  flaw  in  a  man's 
case?  Go  and  see  her;  your  veiy  awkward- 
ness will  imply  a  secret,  and  shell  be  so  well 
pleased  with  her  acuteness  in  discovering  the 
mystery,  shell  half  forgot  its  offenee."  ' 

"Let  me  clearly  understand  what  Pve  got  to 
do.  I'm  to  tell  her,  or  to  let  her  find  out,  thr.t 
you  have  been  reconciled  to  your  son  Tom  ?" 

"There  is  not  a  word  of  reconciliation,  sir,  in 
all  your  instfuctions.  You  are  to-limit  yourself 
to  the  statement  that  touches  my  granddaugh- 
ter." 

"Very  well;  it  will  be  so  much, the  easier. 
I'm  to  say,  then^  that  yon  have  adopted  her,  and 
placed  her  at  the  head  of  your  house;  that  she 
is  to  live  hero  i£i  all  respects  asrits  mistress?" 

He  paused,  and  as  the  Judge 'bowed  a  concur- 
rence, he  went  on, "  Of  course'you  will  allow  mo 
to  add  that  I  was  never  consulted;  that  you  did 
not  ask  my  opinion,  and  that  I  never  gave  one?" 

"You  are  at  liberty  to  say  all  this." 

"  I  would  even  say  that  I  don't  exactly  see 
how  the  thing  will  work.  A  very  young  girl, 
with  of  course  a  limited  experience  of  life,  will 
have  no  common  difficulties  in  dealing  with  a 
world  so  new  and  strange,  particularly  without 
the  companionship  of  one  of  her  own  sex." 

"I  cannot  promise  to  supply  that  want,  but 
she  shall  see  as  much  of  you  as  possible."  And 
the  words  were  uttered  with  a  blended  courtesy 
and  malice,  of  which  he  was  perfect  master.  Poor 
Haire,  however,  only  S2iw  the  complimentary 
part,  and  hurriedly  pledged  himself  to  be  at  Miss 
Lendrick's  orders  at  all  times. 

"  Come  and  let  me  show  you  how  I  mean  to 


lodge  her.  I  intend  her  to  feel  a  perfect  inde- 
pendence of  me  and  n^y  humours.  'We  are  to 
see  each  other  from  inclination,  not  constraint 
I  intend,  sir,  that  ^e  should  live  on  good  terms, 
and  as  the  Church  will  have  nothing  to  say  to 
the  compact,  it  is  possible  it  may  succeed. 

"  These  rooms  are  to  be  hers,"  said  he,  open- 
ing a  door  which  offered  a  vista  through  several 
handsomely  furnished  rooms,  all  looking  out 
upon  a  neatly-kept  flower-garden.  "  Lady  Len- 
drick, I  believe,  had  long  since  destined  them 
for  a  son  and  daughter-in-law  of  hers,  who  are 
on  their  way  home  from  India  The  plan  will 
be  now  all  the  more  difficult  of  accomplishment" 

"  Which  will  not  make  my  commimioation  to 
her  the  pleasanter." 

"  But  redound  so  much  the  more  to  the  credit 
of  your  adroitness,  Haire,  if  you  succeed.  Come 
over  here  this  evening  and  report  progress." 
And  with  this  he  nodded  an  eeaj  good-bye,  and 
strolled  down  the  garden. 

"I  don't  envy  Hadre  his  brief  in  this  case," 
muttered  he.     "  Hell  not  have  the  ^  court  with 
him,'  that's  certain;"  and  he  laughed  spitefully . 
to  himself  as  he  went 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

LA8I  DAT& 

It  may  seem  a  hardship,  but,  not  improbably, 
it  is  in  its  way  an  alleviation,  that  we  are  never 
Involved  in  any  of  the  great  trials  in  life,  with- 
out having  to  deal  with  certain  materliEd  embar- 
rassments, questions  of  vulgar  interest  which 
concern  our  pockets  and  affect  our  finances. 

Poor  Lendrick's  was  a  case  in  point  He 
was  about  to  leave  his  country^-to  tear  him- 
self from  a  home  he  had  embellished — to  sepa^ 
rate  from  his  children  that  he  loved  so  dearly, 
to  face  a  new  life  in  a  new  land,  friendless  and 
alone;  and  with  all  these  cares  on  his  heart,  he 
had  creditors  to  satisfy,  debts  to  insure  payment 
of  by  security,  and,  not  least  of  his  troubles, 
his  house  to  re-let  Now  the  value  the  world 
sets  on  that  which  is  not  for  sale  is  very  unlike 
its  estimate  for  the  same  commodity  when 
brought  to  market  The  light  darot  your  friend 
pronounced  a  very  pleasant  little  wine  at  your 
own  table,  he  would  discover,  when  offered  for 
purchase,  to  be  poor,  washy,  and  acrid.  The 
horse,  you  had  lent  him,  and  whose  performance 
he  haid  encomiumised,  if  put  up  to  auction, 
would,  be  found  spavined,  or  wind-galled,  or 
broken,  down.  Such  a  stem  test  is  money,  so 
fearfhUy  does  its  coarse  jingle  jar  upon  all  the 
music;i>f  fiatteiy,  and  make  discord  of  all  com 
pliment  To  such  a  pitch  is  the  process  carried 
that  erven  pretty  women,  who  as  wives  were 
objects  of  admiration  to  despairing  and  dis- 
appoiated  adorers,  have  become,  by  widowhood, 
very  ordinary  creatures,  simply  because  they 
are  once  more  "  in  the  market" 

It  is  well  for  us  that  Heaven  itself  was  not 
hi  the  Price  Ourrmtf  or  we  might  have  begun 
to  thiuk  lightly  of  it  At  all  events  we'd  have 
higgled  about  the  cost,  and  tried  to  get  thero 
as  dieaply  as  might  be. 
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From  the  day  that  the  Swanks  Kest  appeared 
m  the  Dublin  papers  "to  be  let  f\irni8hfidf  for 
the  three  years  of  an  unexpired  term,"  Lendrick 
was  besieged  by  letters  and  applications.  All 
the  world  apparently  wanted  the  place,  but 
wanted  it  in  some  way  or  other  quite  out  of  his 
power  to  accord.  One  insisted  on  having  it 
unfurnished,  and  for  a  much  longer  period  than 
he  could  give.  Another  desired  more  land,  and 
the  right  of  shooting  over  several  hundred  ad- 
ditional acres.  A  third  would  like  the  house 
and  garden,  but  would  not  burden  himself  with 
the  lawn,  and  could  not  see  why  Lendrick 
might  not  continue  to  hold  the  meadow  land, 
and  come  back  from  the  Cape  or  anywhere  else 
to  mow  the  grass  and  rick  it  in  due  season. 

A  sdioohnistress  proposed  he  should  build  a 
dormitoiy  for  thirty  young  ladies,  and  make  the 
flower-garden  into  a  playground;  and  a  miller 
from  Limerick  inquired  whether  he  was  willing 
to  join  in  a  suit  to  establish  a  right  of  water- 
power  by  diverting  a  stream  from  the  Shannon 
through  the  dining-room  to  turn  an  undershot 
wheel 

It  was  marvellous  with  what  patience  and 
courtesy  Lendrick  replied  to  these  and  such- 
like, politely  assuring  the  writers  how  he  re- 
gretted his  inability  to  meet  tl^ir  wishes,  and 
modestly  confessing  that  he  had  neither  the 
money  nor  the  time  to  make  his  house  other  than 
it  was. 

All  these,  however,  were  as  nothing  to  his 
trials  when  the  day  anived  when  the  house  and 
grounds,  in  the  language  of  the  advertisement, 
were  "  on  view,"  and  the  world  of  the  curious 
and  idle  were  free  to  invade  the  place,  stroll  at 
will  through  rooms  and  gardens,  comment  and 
critidse  not  merely  the  objects  before  them,  but 
the  taste  and  the  fortunes,  the  habits  and  the 
lives  of  those  who  had  made  this  their  home,  and 
these  things  part  of  their  own  natures. 

In  a  half-jesting  humour,  but  really  to  save 
Lendrick  from  a  mortiiication  which  to  a  nature 
timid  and  sensitive  as  his  would  have  been  tor- 
ture, Sir  Brook  and  Tom  agreed  to  divide  the 
labours  of  dceroneship  between  them ;  the  for- 
mer devoting  his  attentions  to  the  house  and 
furniture,  while  Tom  assumed  the  charge  ot 
grounds  and  gardens.  To  complete  the  arrange- 
ment, Lendrick  and  Lucy  were  banished  to  a 
small  summer-house,  and  strictly  enjoined  never 
to  venture  abroad  so  long  as  the  stranger  horde 
overran  the  territory. 

"I  declare,  my  dear,  I  almost  think  the 
remedy  worse  than  the  disease,"  said  Lendrick 
to  his  daughter,  as  he  paced  with  short  feverish 
steps  the  narrow  limits  of  his  prison-house. 
"This  Isolation  here  has  something  secret, 
something  that  suggests  shame  about  it  I 
think  I  could  almost  rather  face  all  the  remarks 
our  visitors  might  make  than  sit  down  here 
to  fancy  and  brood  over  them." 

"I  suspect  not,  dearest  papa;  I  believe  the 
plan  will  spare  us  mudi  that  might  pain 
us." 

"  AA;er  all,  child,  these  poople  have  a  right 
to  be  critical,  and  they  are  not  bound  to  know 
by  what  associatbns  you  and  I  are  tied  to  that 
old  garden-seat,  or  that  bookstand,  and  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  avoid  showing  them  this." 

"Perhaps  we  ought,  papa;  but  could  we  do 
so?  that's  the  question." 


'^  Surely  the  tradesman  affects  no  such  squea- 
mishness  about  what  he  offers  for  sale." 

"  True,  papa;  because  none  of  his  wares  have 
caught  any  due  to  his  identity.  They  have  ne- 
ver been  his  in  the  sense  which  makes  pos- 
session pleasure." 

"  I  wish  they  would  not  laugh  without  there ; 
Their  coarse  laughter  sounds  to  me  so  like- 
vulgar  ridicule.  I  hardly  thought  all  this 
would  have,  made  me  so  irritable;  even  the 
diiildren's  voices  jar  on  my  nerves." 

He  turned  away  his  head,  but  her  eyes  fol- 
lowed him,  and  two  heavy  tears  stole  slowly 
along  her  cheek,  and  her  lip  quivered  as  sha 
looked. 

"There,  they  are  going  away,"  said  ho,  listen- 
ing; "I  am  bettor  now." 

"  That's  right,  dearest  papa;  I  knew  it  was  a 
mere  passing  pang,"  said  she,  drawing  her  arm 
within  his,  and  walking  along  at  his  ^e. 
"How  kind  Sir  Brook  is  I" 

"  How  kind  every  one,  we  might  say.  Poor 
Ifills  is  like  a  brother,  and  Tobin  too— I  scait^e- 
ly  expected  so  much  heart  from  him.  He  gave 
me  his  old  lancet-case  as  a  keepsake  yesterday, 
and  I  dedare  his  voice  trembled  as  he  said 
good-bye." 

"As  for  the  poor  people,  I  hear,  papa»  that 
one  would  think  they  had  lost  their  nearest 
and  dearest  Molly  Dew  says  they  were  cry- 
ing in  her  house  this  morning  over  their  break- 
fast as  if  it  was  a  ftmeraL" 

"Is  it  not  strange,  Lucy,  that  what  touches 
the  heart  so  pamfully  should  help  to  heal  the 
pang  it  gives  ?  There  is  that  in  all  this  affection 
for  us  that  gladdens  while  it  grieves.  All — all 
are  so  kind  to  us  I  That  young  fellow— Trafford 
I  think  his  name  is — ^he  was  waiting  at  the  post 
for  his  letters  this  morning  when  I  came  up, 
and  it  seems  that  Fossbrooke  had  told  him  of 
my  appointment — ^indiscreet  of  him,  for  I  would 
not  wish  it  talked  of;  but  Tiafford  turned  to 
him  and  said,  'Ask  Dr.  LendridE,  i  she  dedded 
about  going,'  and  when  he  heard  that  I  was,  ho 
scarcely  said  good-bye,  but  jumped  into  a  cab^ 
and  drove  off  full  speed. 

"*What  does  that  mean?'  asked  I. 

"  *He  was  so  fond  of  Tom,'  said  Fossbrooke^ 
Hhey  were  never  separate  this  last  month  or 
five  weeks;'  so  you  see,  darling,  eadi  of  us  bas 
his  sphere  of  love  and  aiSection." 

Lucy  was  crimson  over  face  and  neck,  bat 
never  spoke  a  word.  Had  she  spoken  it  would 
have  been,  perhaps,  to  corroborate  Sir  Brook, 
and  to  say.  How  fond  the  young  men  were  of 
each  other.  I  do  not  affirm  tlus,  I  only  hint 
that  it  is  likely.  Where  there  are  blanks  in  this 
narrative,  the  reader  has  as  much  right  to  fill 
them  as  myself. 

"Sir  Brook,"  continued  Lendrick,  "thinks 
well  of  the  young  man;  but  for  my  own  part  I 
hardly  like  to  see  Tom  in  dose  companionship 
with  one  so  mudi  his  superior  in  fortune.  He 
is  easily  led,  and  has  not  yet  learned  tliat 
stem  lesson  in  life,  how  to  confess  that  there 
are  many  things  he  has  no  pretensiona  to 
aspire  to." 

"Tom  loves  you  too  sincerely,  papa,  ever  to 
do  that  which  would  seriously  grieve  you." 

"He  would  not  deliberately— he  would  not 
in  cold  blood,  Lucy;  but  young  men  when  to- 
gether have  not  many  moods  of  deliberation  or 
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oold  blood.  But  let  qb  not  speculate  on  trouble 
thflt  may  never  oome.  It  is  enough  for  the  pre- 
sent that  he  and  Trafford  are  separated,  if  Traf- 
ford  was  even  likelj  to  lead  him  into  wajs  of 
extravagance." 

''What's  that?  l8nH;it  Tom?  He's  laugh- 
ing  heartily  at  something.    Yes ;  here  he  oomes." 

''Tou  may  come  out — ^the  last  of  them  has 
just  driven  off,"  cried  Tom,  knocking  at  the 
door,  while  he  continued  to  laugh  on  immo- 
derately. 

"What  is  it,  Tom?  what  are  you  laughing 
at?" 

"You  should  have  seen  it;  it's  nothing  to 
tell,  but  it  was  wonderful  to  witness.  I'll  never 
forget  it  as  long  as  I  live." 

"But  what  was  it? "  asked  she,  impatiently. 

"I  thought  we  had  fully  done  with  all  our 
visitors — and  a  rum  set  they  were,  most  of 
them,  not  thinking  of  taking  the  place,  but 
oome  out  of  mere  curiosity — ^whon  who  should 
drive  up  with  two  postilions  and  four  spicy 
greys  but  Lady  Drumcarron  and  a  large  party, 
three  horsemen  following.  I  just  caught  the 
word  '  Excellency,'  and  found  out  from  one  of 
the  servants  that  a  tall  old  man  with  white  hair 
and  very  heavy  eyebrows  was  the  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant He  stooped  a  good  deal,  and  walked 
tenderly;  and  as  the  (Tountess  was  most  eager 
about  tiie  grounds  and  the  gardens,  they  parted 
company  very  soon,  he  gfdng  into  the  house  to 
sit  down,  while  she  prosecuted  her  inquiries 
without  doors. 

"I  took  him  into  the  library;  we  had  a  long 
chat  about  fishing,  and  fish-curing,  and  the 
London  markets,  and  flax,  and  national  educa- 
tion, and  land  tenure,  and  suchlike.  Of  course 
I  affected  not  to  know  who  he  was,  and  I  took 
the  opportunity  to  say  socnres  of  impertinences 
about  the  stupidity  of  the  Gastle,  and  the  sort 
of  men  they  send  over  here  to  govern  us;  and 
he  asked  me  if  I  was  destined  for  any  career 
or  profession,  and  I  told  him  frankly  that  when- 
ever I  took  up  anything  I  always  was  sure  to 
discover  it  was  the  one  very  thing  that  didn't 
suit  me,  and  as  I  made  this  unludky  discovery 
in  law,  medicine,  and  the  church,  I  had  given 
up  my  college  career,  and  was  now  in  a  sort  of 
interregna!  period,  wondering  what  it  was  to  be 
next  I  didn't  like  to  own  that  the  rea  angusia 
had  anything  to  say  to  it  It  was  no  business 
01  his  to  know  about  that 

"'You  surely  have  friends  able  and  willing 
to  suggest  something  that  would  fit  you,'  said 
he.  'Is  not  the  Ohief  Baron  your  grand- 
father?* 

" '  Yes,  and  he  might  make  me  crier  of  his 
court,  but  I  think  he  has  promised  the  rever- 
sion to  his  butler.  The  fact  is,  I'd  not  do  over 
well  with  any  fixed  respCnsibilitles  attached  to 
me.  Pd  rather  be  a  guerilla  than  serve  in  the 
regulars,  and  so  111  just  wait  and  see  if  some- 
thhig  won't  turn  up  in  that  undisciplined  force 
rd  hke  to  serve  with.^ 

" '  111  give  you  my  name,'  said  he,  '  before  we 
part,  and  possibly  I  may  know  some  one  who 
might  be  of  nse  to  you.' 

"I  thanked  him  coolly,  and  we  talked  of 
something  else,  when  there  came  a  short  plump 
little  fellow,  all  beard  and  gold  chains,  to  say 
that  Lady  DmmoaiTon  was  waiting  for  him. 
'Tell  her  I'm  coming,'  said  he;  'and,  Balfour,' 
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he  cried  out,  'before  you  go  away,  give  this 
gentleman  my  address,  and  if  he  ^ould  call, 
take  care  that  I  see  Mzn.' 

"Balfour  eyed  me  and  I  eyed  him,  with,  I 
take  it^  pretty  much  the  same  result,  which 
said  plainly  enough,  'You're  not  the  man  for 
me.' 

"'What  in  heaven's  name  is  this?*  cried 
the  Viceroy,  as  he  got  outside  and  saw  Lady 
Drumcarron  at  the  head  of  a  procession  carry- 
ing plants,  slips,  and  flower-pots  down  to  the 
carnage. 

" '  Her  ladyship  has  made  a  raid  amongst  the 
greeneries,'  said  Balfour,  'and  tipped  the  head- 
gardener,  that  tall  fellow  there  with  the  yellow 
rose-tree;  as  the  place  is  going  to  be  sold,  she 
thought  she  might  well  do  a  Sttle  genteel  pil- 
lage.' Curious  to  see  who  our  g^urdener  could 
be,  all  the  more  that  he  was  said  to  be  'tall,'  I 
went  forward,  and  what  do  you  think  I  saw? 
Sir  Brook,  with  a  flower-pot  under  one  arm 
and  a  quantity  of  cuttings  under  the  other, 
walking  a  little  after  the  Counters,  who  was 
evidentiy  ^ving  him  ample  directions  as  to  her 
intentions.  I  could  scarcely  refrain  from  an 
outburst  of  laughing,  but  I  got  away  into  the 
shrubbery  and  watched  the  whole  proceedings. 
I  WHS  too  far  o;ff  to  hear,  but  this  much  I  saw. 
Sir  Brook  had  deposited  his  rose-tree  and  his 
slips  on  the  rumble,'  and  stood  beside  the  car^ 
riage  with  his  hat  off.  When  his  Excellency 
came  up  a  sudden  movement  took  place  in  the 
group,  and  the  Viceroy,  seeming  to  push  his 
way  through  the  others,  cried  out  something  I 
could  not  catch,  and  then  grasped  Sir  Brook's 
hand  with  both  his  own.  All  was  tumult  in  a 
moment  My  lady,  in  evident  confusion  and 
shame— that  much  I  could  see — was  curtseying 
deeply  to  Sir  Brook,  who  seemed  not  to  under- 
stand her  apologies ;  at  least  he  appeared  state- 
ly and  courteous,  as  usual,  and  not  in  the  slight- 
est degree  put  out  or  chagrined  by  the  inci- 
dent *  Though  Lady  Drumcarron  was  profuse 
of  her  excuses,  and  most  eager  to  make  amends 
for  her  mistake,  the  Viceroy  took  Sir  Brook's 
arm  and  led  him  off  to  a  little  distance,  where 
they  talked  together  for  a  few  moments. 

"  'It's  a  promise,  then,  Fossbrooke— you  pro- 
mise me  I'  cried  he  aloud,  as  he  approached  the 
carriage. 

."  *  Rely  upon  me, — and  within  a  week  or  ten 
days  at  farthest,'  said  Sir  Brook,  as  they  drove 
away. 

"  I  have  not  seen  him  since,  and  I  scarcely 
know  if  I  shall  be  able  to  meet  him  without 
laughiM." 

"Here  he  comes,"  cried  Lucy;  "and  take 
care,  Tom,  that  you  do  nothing  that  might 
offend  hun." 

The  caution  was  so  far  mmeoessazy  that  Sir 
Brook's  manner,  as  he  drew  near,  had  a  certain 
stately  dignity  that  invited  no  raillery. 

"You  have  been  detained  a  long  time  a  pri- 
soner, Dr.  Lendrick,"  said  Fossbrooke,  calmly; 
"but  your  visitors  were  so  charmed  with  all 
they  saw,  that  they  lingered  on,  unwilling  to 
take  their  leave." 

"  Tom  tells  me  we  had  some  of  our  county 
notabilities — ^Lord  and  Lady  Drumcarron,  the 
Lacya,  and  others,"  said  Lendrick. 

"Yes;  and  the  Lord-lieutenant  too,  whouL  I 
used  to  know  at  Christ  Church.    He  would 
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have  been  welf  pleaded  to  have  met  you.  He 
^told  me  your  father  was  the  ablest  and  most 
brilliant  talker  he  ever  knew." 

"Ahl  we  are  very  unlike,**  said  Lendrick, 
blushing  modestly.  ^Did  he  give  any  hint  as 
to  whether  his  party  are  pleased  or  the  reverse 
with  my  father's  late  conduct?" 

"  He  only  said,  *  I  wish  you  knew  him,  Foss- 
brooke;  I  sincerely  wish  you  knew  him,  if  only 
to  assure  him  that  he  will  meet  far  more  gene- 
rous treatment  from  us  than  from  the  Oppo- 
sition.* He  added,  that  we  were  mem  to  suit 
each  other;  and  this,  of  course,  was  a  flattery 
for  which  I  am  very  gratefuL" 

'*  And  the  tall  man  with  the  stoop  was  the 
Lord-Lieutenant  ?  **  asked  Tom.  "  I  passed  half 
an  hour  or  more  with  him  in  the  library,  and 
he  invited  me  to  call  upon  jtiim,  and  tokl  a 
young  fellow,  named  Balfour,  to  give  me  his 
address,  whidi  he  forgot  to  do." 

"We  can  go  together,  if  you  have  no  objeo- 
tion ;  for  I,  too,  have  promised  to  pay  my  re- 
spects,*' said  Sir  Brook. 

Tom  was  delighted  at  the  suggestion,  but 
whispered  in  his  sister's  ear,  as  they  passed 
out  into  the  garden,  "  I  thought  Td  have  burst 
my  sides  laughing  when  I  met  him;  but  it*s  the 
very  last  thing  in  my  thoughts  now.  I  declare 
I'd  as  soon  pull  a  tiger's  whiskers  as  venture 
on  the  smallest  liberty  with  him.'* 

"  I  think  you  are  right,  Tom,"  said  she,  squeez- 
ing his  &rm  affectionately,  to  show  that  she 
not  alone  agreed  wiUi  him,  but  was  pleased  that 
he  had  given  her  the  opportunity  of  doing  so. 

"  I  wonder  is  he  tdling  the  governor  what 
happened  this  morning?  It  can  scarcely  be 
tiui^  though,  they  look  so  grave." 

"Papa  seems  agitated,  too,"  said  Lucy. 

"I  just  caught  Trafford's  name  as  they  pass- 
ed. I  hope  he's  not  saying  anything  against 
him  It  is  not  only  that  Lionel  Trafford  is  as 
good  a  fellow  as  ever  lived,  but  that  he  fully 
believes  Fossbrooke  likes  him.  I  don't  think 
he  could  be  so  false;  do  you,  Lucy ? " 

"  Tm  certain  he  is  not  There,  papa  is  bedc- 
oning  to  you ;  he  wants  you ; "  and  Lucy  turned 
hurriedly  ^way,  anxions  to  conceal  her  emotion, 
for  her  cheeks  were  burning,  and  her  lips  trem- 
bled with  agitation. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

TOM  OBOSS-BZAIONES  BIB  BI8TEEL 

It  was  decided  on  that  evening  that  Sir  Brook 
and  Tom  should  set  out  for  Dublin  the  next 
morning.  Lucy  knew  not  why  this  sudden  de- 
termination had  been  come  to,  and  Tom,  who 
never  yet  had  kept  a  secret  from  her,  was  now 
reserved  and  uncommunicative.  Nor  was  it 
merely  that  he  held  aloof  his  confidonoe,  but  he 
was  short  and  snappish  in  his  manner,  as 
though  she  had  someway  vexed  him,  and  vex- 
ed him  in  some  shape  that  he  oould  not  openly 
speak  of  or  resent 

This  was  very  now  to  h^  from  him,  and  yet 
Jiow  was  it?  She  had  not  courage  to  ask  for 
an  explanation.     Tom  was  not  exactly  one  of 


those  people  of  whom  it  vnw  pleasant  to  ask 
explanations.  Where  the  matter  to  be  explain- 
ed might  be  one  of  delicacy^  he  had  a  way  of 
abruptly  blurting  out  the  yeiy  thing  one  wonld 
have  desired  might  be  kept  back.  Just  as  an 
awkward  surgeon  will  tear  off  the  dressmg,  and 
set  a  wound  a-bleeding^  would  he  rudely  de- 
stroy the  work  of  time  in  healii^  by  a  moment 
of  rash  impatience.  It  was  knowing  this — 
knowing  it  well— that  deterred  Lucy  from  ask- 
ing wliat  might  lead  to  something  not  over- 
agreeable  to  hear. 

"  Shan  I  pack  your  portmanteau,  Tom  T  **  ask- 
ed she.  It  was  a  task  that  always  fell  to  her 
lot  . 

"  Ko ;  Nicholas  can  do  it — any  one  can  do  it,** 
said  he,  as  he  mumbled  with  an  unlit  dgar 
between  his  teeth. 

"You  used  to  say  I  alvrays  did  it  best,  Tom 
— ^that  I  never  forgot  anything,**  said  she, 
caressingly. 

"  Perhaps  I  did— perhaps  I  thought  sa  Look 
here,  Lupy,"  said  he,  as  though  by  an  immense 
effort  he  had  got  strength  to  say  what  he  want- 
ed, "  Tm  half-vexed  with  you,  if  not  more  than 
half." 

"Vexed  with  me^  Tom— vexed  with  me/  and 
for  what?" 

"  I  don't  think  tiiat  you  need  ask.  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  that  you  know  perfectly  wcQ 
what  I  mean,  and  what  I  would  much  rather 
not  say,  if  you  will  only  let  me." 

"I  do  not,"  said  she,  slowly  and  deliber- 
ately. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,  Lucy,**  said  he,  and 
his  manner  was  almost  stem  as  he  spoke, 
"that  yon  have  no  secrets  from  me?  that  you 
are  as  frank  and  outspoken  with  me  to-day  as 
you  were  three  months  ago?  " 

"I  do  say  so." 

"Then,  what's  tiie  meaning  of  this  letter?" 
cried  he,  as,  carried  away  hy  a  burst  of  passion, 
he  overstepped  all  the  prudential  reserve  he 
had  sworn  himself  to  regard.  "  What  does  this 
mean?" 

"I  know  nothing  of  that  letteE,  nor  what  it 
oontuns,"  said  she^  blodiing  till  her  very  brow 
became  crimson.  ^ 

"I  don't  suppose  you  do,  for  though  it  is  ad- 
dressed to  you,  the  seal  is  unbroken;  but  you 
know  whose  handwriting  it*s  in,  and  you  know 
that  you  have  hadothers  from  the  same  quarter." 

"  I  believe  the  writing  is  Mr.  Trafford's,"  said 
she,  as  a  deathlike  paleness  spread  over  her 
face,  "  because  he  himself  once  asked  mo  to 
read  a  letter  i!rom  him  in  the  same  handwriting." 

"Which  you  did?" 

"No;  I  refrised.  I  handed  the  letter  back  to 
him  unopened,  and  said  that,  as  I  certainly 
should  not  write  to  him  witiiout  my  father's 
knowledge  and  pemdssion,  I  wonld  not  read  a 
letter  from  him  without  the  same." 

"And  what  was  the  epistle,  liien,  that  the 
Vicar's  housekeeper  handed  him  firom  you?" 

"Thatsameletter  I  have  spoken  oC  He  left 
It  on  my  table,  insisting  and  believing  that  on 
second  thoughts  I  would  read  it  He  thought 
so  because  it  was  not  to  me  though  addieraed 
to  me,  but  the  copy  of  a  letter  ho  had  written 
to  his  mother,  about  me  certainly.**  Here  she 
blushed  deeply  again.  "As  I  continued,  how- 
ever, of  the  same  mmd,  determined  not  to  see 
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what  the. letter  contained,  I  re-enclosed  it  and 
gave  It  to  Mrs.  Brennan  to  hand  to  him.*' 

"  And  all  this  you  kept  a  secret  firom  me  ?*' 

y  It  was  not  mj  secret.  It  was  his.  It  was 
his  till  such  time  as  he  could  speak  of  it  to  my 
father,  and  this  he  told  me  had  not  yet  oome." 

"Why  not?" 

"  I  never  asked  him  that  I  do  not  think, 
Tom,"  said  she,  with  much  emotion,  "  it  was 
such  a  question  as  you  would  have  had  me 
ask." 

"Do  you  love— come,  darling  Lucy,  don*t  be 
angry  with  me.  I  never  meant  to  wound  your 
feelings.  Don't  sob  that  way,  my  dear,  dear 
Lucy.  You  know  what  a  rough  coarse  fellow  I 
am,  but  rd  rather  die  than  offend  you.  Why 
did  you  not  tell  me  of  all  this?  I  never  liked 
any  one  so  well  as  Trafford,  and  why  leave  me 
to  the  chance  of  misconstruing  him  ?  Wouldn't 
it  have  been  the,  best  way  to  have  trusted  me 
OS  you  always  have?" 

"  I  don't  see  what  there  was  to  have  confided 
to  you.  Mr.  Trafford  might  if  he  wished.  I 
mean  that  if  there  was  a  secret  at  alL  I  don't 
know  what  I  mean,"  cried  she,  covering  her 
face  with  her  handkerdiie^  while  a  convulsive 
motion  of  her  shoulders  showed  how  she  was 
moved. 

"I  am  as  glad  as  if  I  had  got  a  thousand 
pounds,  to  know  you  have  been  so  rights  so 
thoroughly  right,  in  all  this,  Lucy;  and  I  am 
glad,  too,  that  Trafford  has  done  nothing  to 
make  me  think  less  well  of  him.  Let's  be 
Menda^-give  me  your  liand,  like  a  dear,  good 
girl,  and  forgive  me  if  I  have  said  what  pained 
you." 

"I  am  not  angry,  Tom,"  said  she,  giving  her 
hand,  but  with  head  still  averted. 

"  God  knows,  it's  not  the  time  for  us  to  fall 
out,"  said  he,  with  a  shaking  voice.  "  Gk>ing 
to  separate  as  we  are,  and  when  to  be  together 
again  not  so  easy  to  imagine." 

^  You  are  surely  going  out  with  papa  ?"  asked 
she,  eagerly. 

"No;  they  say  not" 

"Who  says  not?" 

"  The  governor  himself— Sir  Brook — old  MjUs 
— everybody,  in  fact  They  have  held  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  house,  on  it  I  think  Nicho- 
las was  present  too;  and  it  has  been  decided 
that  as  I  am  very  much  given  to  idleness,  bitter 
beer,  and  cigars,  I  ought  not  to  be  anywhere 
where  these  ingredients  compose  the  chief  part 
of  existence.  Now  the  Cape  is  precisely  one  of 
these  places;  and  if  you  abstract  the  idleness, 
the  bitter  beer,  and  the  tobacco^  there  is  nothing 
left  but  a  little  Hottentotism,  which  is  neither 
pleasant  nor  profitable.  Voted,  therefore,  I  am 
not  to  go  to  the  Cape.  It  is  much  easier,  how- 
ever, to  open  the  geography  books,  and  show 
all  title  places  I  am  unfit  for,  than  to  hit  upon 
the  one  that  will  suit  me.  And  so  I  am  going 
up  to  Dublin  to-morrow  with  Sir  Brook  to  con- 
sult— ^I  don't  well  know  whom,  perhaps  a  fortun,e- 
teUer— what's  to  be  done  wiUi  me.  All  I  do 
know  is,  I  am  to  see  my  grandfather,  and  to 
wait  on  the  Viceroy,  and  I  don't  anticipate  that 
any  of  us  will  derive  much  pleasure  from  the 
event" 

"  Oh,  Tom  I  what  business  it  would  be  to  me 

if  grandpapa ^"  she  stopped,  blushed,  and 

tried  in  vain  to  go  on. 


"  Which  is  about  the  least  likely  thing  in  the 
world,  Lucy,"  said  he,  answering  her  unspoken 
sentence.  "I  am  just  the  sort  of  creature  he 
couldn't  abide ;  not  to  add  that,  from  all  I  have 
heard  of  him,  I'd  rather  take  three  years  with 
hard  labour  at  the  hulks  than  live  with  h\m. 
It  will  do  very  well  with  you.  You  have  pa- 
tience, and  a  soft  forgiving  disposition.  Youll 
fancy  yourself,  besides,  heaven  knows  what  of 
a  heroine,  for  submitting  to  his  atrocious  tem- 
per, and  imagine  slavery  to  be  martyrdom.  Now, 
I  couldn't  I'd  let  him  understand  that  I  was 
one  of  the  family,  and  had  a  bom  right  to  be  as 
ill-tempered,  as  selfish,  and  as  unmannerly  as 
any  other  Lendrick." 

"But  if  he  should  like  you,  Tom?  If  you 
made  a  favourable  impression  upon  him  whan 
you  met?" 

"  If  I  should,  I  think  I'd  go  over  to  South 
Carolina  and  ask  some  one  to  buy  me  as  a 
negro,  for  I'd  know  in  my  heart  it  was  all  I  could 
be  fit  for." 

"  Oh  1  my  dear,  dear  Tom,  I  wish  you  wotild 
meet  him  in  a  different  spirit,  if  only  for  poor 
papa's  sake.  You  know  what  store  he  lays  by 
grandpapa's  affection." 

"I  see  it,  and  it  puzzles  me.  If  any  one 
should  continue  if  ill-treat  me  for  five-and- 
twenty  years,  I'd  not  think  of  beginning  to  foa- 
give  him  tlQ  aflor  fifty  more,  and  I'm  not  quite 
sure  rd  succeed  then." 

"But  you  are  to  meet  him  Tom,"  said  she, 
hopefully.    "  I  trust  much  to  your  meeting." 

"That's  more  than  I  do,  Lucy.  Indeed,  I'd 
not  go  at  all  except  on  the  condition  which  I 
have  made  with  myself;  to  accept  nothing  f^om 
him.  I  had  not  meant  to  tell  you  this ;  but  it 
has  escaped  me,  and  can't  be  helped.  Dont 
hang  your  head  and  pout  your  lip  over  that  bad 
boy  brother  Tom.  I  intend  to  be  as  submis- 
sive and  as  humble  in  our  interview  as  if  I  was 
going  to  owe  my  life  to  him,  just  because  I  want 
him  to  be  very  kind  and  gracious  to  you;  and 
I'd  not  wish  to  give  him  any  reason  for  saying 
harsh  things  of  me,  which  would  hurt  you  to 
listen  to.  If  I  only  knew  how — ^and  I  protest  I 
do  not— rd  even  try  and  make  a  favourable  im- 
pression upon  him;  for  I'd  like  to  be  able  to 
come  and  see  you,  Lucy,  now  and  then,  and  it 
would  be  a  sore  blow  to  me  if  he  forbade  me." 

"  You  don't  think  I'd  remain  under  his  roof 
if  ho  should  do  so?"  asked  she,  indignantly. 

"Not  if  you  saw  him  turn  me  away— shut- 
ting the  door  in  my  face;  but  what  scores  of 
dv^  ways  there  are  of  intimating  that  one  is 
not  welcome  I  But  why  imagine  all  these? — 
none  of  them  majr  happen;  and,  as  Sir  Brook 
says,  the  worst  misfortunes  of  life  are  those  that 
never  come  to  us;  and  X  for  one,  am  detei^ 
mined  to  deal  only  with  real,  actual,  present 
enemies.  Isn't  he  a  rare  old  fellow?— don*t 
you  like  him,  Lnqy?" 

"I  like  him  greatly." 

"  He  loves  you,  Lucy— he  told  me  so;  he  said 
you  were  so  like  a  girl  whose  godfather  he  was, 
and  that  he  had  loved  her  as  if  she  were  his  own. 
Whether  she  had  died,  or  whether  something 
had  happened  that  estranged  thepi,  I  couldnt 
make  out;  but  he  said  you  had  raised  up  some 
old,  half-dead  embers  in  his  hearty  and  kmdled 
a  fiame  where  he  had  thought  all  was  to  be  cold 
for  ever;  and  the  tecurs  came  into  his  eyes,  and 
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that  great  deep  voice  of  hie  grew  fainter  and 
&lnter,  and  sometliing  that  sounded  like  a  sob 
stopped  him.  I  always  knew  he  was  a  brave, 
stout-hearted,  gallant  fellow;  but  that  he  could 
feel  like  this  I  never  imagined.  I  alnK>8t  think 
it  was  some  girl  he  was  going  to  be  married  to 
once  that  you  must  be  so  like.  Don't  jou  think 
so?" 

"I  dont  know;  I  cannot  even  guess,"  said 
she,  slowly. 

"IVs  not  exactly  the  sort  of  nature  where 
one  would  expect  to  find  much  sentiment ;  but, 
as  hd  said  one  day,  some  old  hearts  are  like  old 
chateaux,  with  strange  old  chambers  in  them 
that  none  have  traversed  for  years  and  years, 
and  with  all  the  old  fiimiture  moth-eaten  and 
crumbling,  but  standing  Just  where  it  used  to 
be.  I'd  not  wonder  if  it  was  of  himself  he  was 
speaking." 

She  remained  silent  and  thoughtfbl,  and  he 
went  on, — "There's  a  deal  of  romance  under 
that  quaint,  stem  exterior.  What  do  you  think 
he  said  this  morning? — *Tour  father's  heart  is 
wrapped  up  in  this  place,  Tom;  let  us  set  to 
work  to  make  money  and  buy  it  for  him.'  I 
did  not  believe  ^e  was  serious,  and  I  said  some 
stupid  nonsense  about  a  diiunond  necklace  and 
earrings  for  you  on  the  day  of  presentation; 
and  he  turned  upon  me  with  a  fierce  look,  and 
in  a  voice  trembling  with  anger  said,  *Well,  sir,- 
and  whom  would  they  become  better  ?  Is  it  her 
birth  or  her  beauty  would  disparage  them,  if 
they  were  the  Jewels  of  a  crown  ?'  I  know  ru 
not  cross  another  whim  of  his  in  the  same  fash- 
ion again ;  though  he  came  to  my  room  after- 
wards to  make  an  apology  for  the  tone  in  iidiich 
he  had  spoken,  and  assured  me  it  should  never 
be  repeated." 

"  I  hope  you  told  him  you  had  not  felt  offend- 
ed." 

"  1  did  more— I  did  at  least  what  pleased  him 
more — ^I  said  I  was  delighted  with  that  plan  of 
his  about  buying  up  The  Nest^  and  that  the  very 
thought  gave  a  zest  to  any  pursuit  I  might  en- 
gage in ;  and  so,  Lucy,  it  is  settled  between  us 
that  if  his  Excellency  won't  make  me  something 
with  a  fine  salary  and  large  perquisites.  Sir  Brook 
and  I  are  to  set  out,  I'm  not  veiy  sure  where, 
and  we  are  to  do,  I'm  not  quite  certain  what ; 
but  two  such  dever  fellows,  uniting  experience 
with  energy,  cant  fail,  and  the  double  event — I 
mean  the  estate  and  the  diamonds^-are  just  as 
good  as  won  already.  "Well,  what  do  you  want, 
Nicholas?"  cried  Tom,  as  the  grim  old  man  put 
his  head  inside  the  door  and  retired  again,  mum- 
\)]mg  something  as  he  went  "  Oh,  I  remember 
it  now;  he  has  been  tormenting  the  governor 
all  day  about  getting  him  some  pla<»-^ome 
situation  or  other,  and  the  old  rascal  thinks  w^ 
are  the  most  ungrateM  wretches  under  the  sun, 
to  be  so  flill  of  our  own  affairs  and  so  forgetjfhl 
of  his :  we  are  certainly  not  likely  to  leave  him 
unprovided  for;  he  can't  imagine  that 

"Here  he  comes  again,  lify  father  is  gone 
in  to  S^llaloe,  Nicholas ;  but  don't  be  uneasy, 
he'll  not  foreet  you." 

"Porgettm's  one  thing.  Master  Tom,  and  re- 
memberin'  the  right  wav  is  another,"  said  Nicho- 
las, sternly.  "I  told  him  yesterday,  and  I  re- 
peated it  to-day,  I  wont  go  among  them  Hotten- 
tots." 

"Has  he  asked  you?" 


"  Bid  he  ask  me  ?"  repeated  the  old  man,  lcan> 
ing  forward  and  eyeing  him  fieroely— "did  he 
ask  me?" 

"My  brother  means,  ITicholaa,  that  papt 
couldn't  expect  you  to  go  so  ftir  away  from 
your  home  and  your  firiends." 

"And  Where's  my  home  and  my  ftiends?'* 
cried  the  irascible  old  fellow ;  "  and  I  forty-eig^t 
years  in  the  family?  Is  that  the  way  to  have 
a  home  or  friends  either?" 

"  No,  Tom,  no— I  entreat— I  beg  of  you,"  said 
Lucy,  standing  between  her  brother  and  the  old 
man,  and  placing  her  hand  on  Tom's  lips;  "  jou 
know  well  that  he  cant  help  it" 

"That's  just  it,"  cried  NicholaB,  catching  the 
words ;  "I  cant  help  it,  I'm  too  oli  to  help  it 
It  isnt  after  eight-and-forty  years  one  onght  to 
be  looking  out  for  new  sarvioe." 

"Papa  hopes  that  grandx>apawill  have  no  ob- 
jection to  taking  you,  Nicholas;  he  means  to 
write  about  it  to-day;  but  if  there  shonld  be  a 
difficulty,  he  has  another  place." 

"  Maybe  I^  to  list  and  be  a  sodger^aix  it 
woudnt  be  much  worse  than  going  back  to  your 
grandfather." 

<  "Why,  you  discontented  old  fool,"  bnrst  in 
Tom,  "havent  you  been  teasing  our  souls  oat 
these  ten  years  back  by  your  stories  of  the  fine 
life  you  led  in  the  Chief  Baron's  house?" 

"  The  eatin'  was  better,  and  the  diinkin'  was 
better,"  said  Nicholas,  resolutely.  "WhereYer 
the  devil  it  comes  firom,  the  small  beer  here 
bangs  Bana^er;  but  for  the  matter  of  temper 
he  was  one  of  yourselves  I  >and  by  my  sowl  it's 
a  family  not  easily  matched  1" 

"I  agree  with  you;  any  other  man  than  nj 
father  would  have  pitched  you  nedc  and  crop 
into  the  Shannon  years  ago— 111  be  diot  if  / 
wouldn't" 

"  Mmd  them  words.  What  yon  sidd  there  is 
a  threat — ^it's  what  the  law  makes  a  oonstmo- 
tive  threat  and  we'll  see  what  the  Ooorts  say 
to  it" 

"I  declare,  Nicholas,  you  would  provoke  any 
one ;  you  will  let  no  one  be  your  ftiend,"  said 
Lucy;  aiid  taking  her  brother's  arm  she  led 
him  away,  while  the  old  man,  watdiing  them 
till  they  entered  the  shrubbery,  seated  himself 
leisurely  in  a  deep  arm-chair,  and  wiped  the 
perspiration  ftom  his  forehead*  "By  my  con- 
science," muttered  he,  "it  takes  two  years  off 
my  life  every  day  I  have  to  keep  yez  in  order." 


OHAFTBRXV. 

VB.  HACBS'S  mSSIOK. 

Aumovtm  the  Chief  Baron  had  assured  Hiure 
that  his  mission  had  no  difficulty  about  it^  that 
he'd  find  her  ladyship  would  receive  hiiai  hi  a 
very  courteous  spirit,  and,  finally,  that  "he'd 
do  the  thing"  adniirably,  the  unhappy  little  law- 
yer approadied  his  task  with  considerable  mis- 
givings, which  culminated  in  actual  terror  as  he 
knocked  at  the  door  of  the  house  where  Lady 
Lendrick  resided  in  Merrion  Squarft,  and  sent 
up  his  name. 
"The  ladies  are  stall  in  comnMee,  shr,"  said 
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a  bland-looking,  usher-like  personage,  who. 
taking  up  Halre^s  card  from  the  salver,  scanned 
the  name  with  a  half  supercilious  look. 

"  In  committee  I  ah,  indeed,  I  was  not  aware,** 
stammered  out  Halre.  "  I  suspect — that  is — I 
have  reason  to  believe  her  ladyship  is  aware — 
I  mean  my  name  is  not  unknown  to  Lady  Len- 
drick — would  you  kindly  present  my  card  ?" 

**  Take  it  up,  Bates,**  said  the  man  in  black, 
and  then  turned  away  to  address  another  per- 
son, for  the  hall  was  crowded  with  people  of 
various  conditions  and  ranks,  and  who  showed 
in  their  air  and  manner  a  something  of  anxiety, 
if  not  of  impatience. 

"Mr.  MacClean— Where's  Mr.  MacClean?** 
cried  a  man  in  livery,  as  he  held  forth  a  square- 
shaped  letter.     "  Is  Mr.  MacClean  there  ?** 

"  Yes.  I'm  Mr.  MacClean,"  said  a  red-faced, 
fussy-looking  man.  "Tm  Mr.  G«orge  Henry 
MacClean,  of  41  Mount  Street.** 

"Two  tickets  for  Mr.  MacClean,**  said  the 
usher,  handing  "him  the  letter  with  a  politobow. 

"  Mrl  Nolan,  Balls  Bridge— does  any  one 
represent  Mr.  Nolan  of  Balls  Bridge  ?'*  said  the 
usher,  haughtily. 

"  That's  Dae,**  said  a  short  man,  who  wiped 
the  perspiration  from  his  face  witii  a  red-spot- 
ted handkerchief,  as  large  as  a  small  bed-quilt 
-."that's  me." 

"  The  references  not  satisfactory,  Mr.  Nolan,** 
said  the  usher,  reading  from  a  paper  in  his 
hand. 

"  Not  satisfactory? — ^what  do  you  mean ?  Is 
Peter  Arkins,  Esquire,  of  Clontar^  unsatisfac- 
tory? Is  Mr.  Ryland  of  Abbey  Street  un- 
satisfactory 7" 

"  I  am  really,  sir,  unable  to  afford  you  the 
explanation  you  desire.  I  am  simply  deputed 
by  her  Ladyship  to  return  the  reply  that  I  find 
written  here.  The  noise  is  really  so  great  here, 
I  can  hear  nothing.  Who  are  you  asking  for. 
Bates  ?'* 

"  Mr.  Mortimer  O'Hagan.** 

"He*s  gone  away,"  cried  a  voice;  "he  was 
here  since  eleven  o*clock." 

"Application  refused.  Will  some  one  tell 
Mr.  0*Ha^  his  application  is  refused  ?"  said 
the  usher,  austerely. 

"^ght  I  be  bold  enongh  to  ask  what  is  gor- 
ing forward?"  whispered  Hare. 

"Mr.  W.  Haire,  Ely  Place,"  shouted  out  the 
man  in  livery.  "  Card  refused  for  want  of  a 
reference." 

"  You  ought  to  have  sent  up  two  names — 
well-known  names,  Mr.  Haire,"  said  itiQ  usher, 
with  a  politeness  that  seemed  marked.  "  It's 
not  too  late  yet ;  let  me  see,"  and  he  looked  at 
his  watch,  "we  want  a  quarter  to  one;  be  back 
here  in  half-an-hour.  Take  a  car — ^you*ll  And 
one  at  the  door.  Gret  your  names,  and  III  see 
if  I  oan't  do  it  for  you.'* 

"  I  am  afraid  I  don't  understand  you,  and  I 
am  sure  you  don't  understand  me.    I  came  here 

by  appointment ^*'    The  rest  of  the  sentence 

was  lost  by  a  considerable  bustle  and  move- 
ment that  now  ensued,  for  a  number  of  ladies 
descended  the  stairs,  chatting  and  laughing 
freely;  ^hile  the  servants  rushed  hither  and 
thither,  calling  up  carriages,  or  inquiring  for 
others  not  yet  come.  The  usher,  frantically 
pushing  the  crowd  aside  to  dear  a  path  for  the 
ladies,  was  promise  of  apologies  for  the  confu- 


sion; adding  at  the  same  time  that  "it  was 
twice  as  bad  an  hour  ago.  There  weren't  less 
than  two  hundred  here  this  morning.'* 

A  number  of  Uttle  pleasantries  passed  as  the 
bland  usher  handed  the  ladies  to  their  car- 
riages; and  it  was  evident  by  their  laughter  that 
his  remarks  were  deemed  pungent  and  witty* 
Meanwlule  the  hall  was  becoming  deserted. 
The  persons  who  had  crowded  there,  descend- 
ing smglyor  in  groups,  went  their  several  ways, 
leaving  Haire  the  only  one  behind.  "And 
now,  sir,"  said  the  usher,  "you  see  it's  all  over. 
You  wouldn't  take  my  advice.  They  are  all 
gone,  and  it*s  the  last  meeting." 

"WiU  you  favour  me  so  far  as  to  say  for 
what  did  they  meet?  What  was  the  object  of 
the  gathering?" 

"I  suppose,  sir,  you  are  not  a  reader  of  the 
morning  papers?" 

"Occasionally.  Indeed  I  always  glance  at 
them." 

"Well,  sir,  and  has  not  your  glance  fallen 
upon  the  announcement  of  the  ball — ^the  grand 
ball  to  be  given  at  the  Rotundo  for  the  orphan 
asylum  called  the  'Bogues*  Bedemptory,*  at 
Bathmines,  at  the  head  of  whose  patronesses 
stands  my  lady's  name?" 

Haire  shook  his  head  in  negative. 

"And  have  you  not  oome  Uke  the  rest  with 
an  application  for  permission  to  attend  the 
ball?" 

"No;  I  have  oome  to  speak  to  Lady  Len- 
drick, — and  by  appointment  too." 

A  faint  but  prolonged  whistle  expressed  the 
usher's  astonii^ment,  and  he  turned  and  whim- 
pered a  few  words  to  a  footman  at  his  side. 
He  disappeared,  and  returned  in  a  moment  to 
say  that  her  ladyship  would  see  Mr.  Haire. 

"  I  trust  you  will  forgive  me,  sir,"  said  Lady 
Lendrick — a  very  large,  very  showy,  and  still 
handsome  woman — as  she  motioned  him  to  be 
seated.  "  I  got  your  card  when  my  head  was 
so  ^11  of  this  tiresome  ball,  and  I  made  the  ab- 
surd mistake  of  supposing  you  came  for  tickets. 
You  are,  I  think  your  note  says,  an  old  friend 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Lendrick?  " 

"  I  am  an  old  friend  of  his  father's,  madam  I 
The  Chief  Baron  and  myself  were  schoolfellows.** 

"Yes,  yes;  I  have  no  doubt,"  said  she,  hur- 
riedly; "but  from  your  note^— I  have  it  here 
somewhere,**  and  she  rummaged  amongst  a  lot 
of  papers  that  littered  the  table— "Your  note 
gave  me  to  understand  that  your  visit  to  me  re- 
garded Mr.  Thomas  Lendrick,  and  not  the  Chief 
Baron.  It  is  possible,  however,  I.  may  have 
mistaken  your  meaning.  I  wish  I  coiild  find 
it.  I  laid  it  out  of  my  hand  a  moment  ago. 
Oh,  here  it  is  I  now  we  shall  see  which  of  us  is 
right,"  and  with  a  sort  of  triumph  she  opened 
the  letter  and  read  aloud,  slurring  over  the  few 
commencing  lines  till  she  came  to  "  that  I  may 
explain  to  your  ladyship  the  circumstances  by 
which  Mr.  Thomas  Lendrick*s  home  will  for  the 
present  be  broken  up,  and  entreat  of  you  to  ex- 
tend to  his  daughter  the  same  kind  interest 
and  favour  you  have  so  constantly  extended  to 
her  father."  "  Now,  sir,  I  hope  I  may  say  that 
it  is  not  /  have  been  mistaken.  If  I  read  this 
passage  aright,  it  bespeaks  my  consideration 
for  a  young  lady  who  will  shortly  need  a  hon^o 
and  a  protectress." 

"I  suppose  I  expressed  myself  very  ilL    I 
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mean,  madam,  I  take  it,  that  in  my  endeavour 
not  to  employ  any  abruptness,  I  may  have  fall- 
en into  some  obscurity.  Shall  I  own,  besides," 
added  he,  with  a  tone  of  ha]f-des]peration  in  his 
voice,  "  that  I  had  no  fancy  for  this  mission  of 
mine  at  all — ^that  I  undertook  it  wholly  against 
my  will?  Baron  Lendrick's  broken  health,  my 
old  friendship  for  him,  his  insistance,  and  you 
can  understand  what  Oiai  is,  eh?  " — ^he  thought 
she  was  about  to  speak;  but  she  only  gave  a 
faint  equivocal  sort  of  smile,  and  he  went  on — 
"  All  these  together  overcame  my  scruples,  and 
I  agreed  to  come."  He  paused  here  as  though 
he  had  made  the  fullest  and  most  ample  expla- 
nation, and  that  it  was  now  her  turn  to  speak. 
"Well,  sir,"  said  she,  "go  on:  I  am  all  ears  for 
your  communication." 

"There  it  is:  that's  the  whole  of  it,  madam. 
You  are  to  understand  distinctly  that  with  the 
arrangement  itself  I  had  no  concern  whatever. 
Baron  Lendrick  never  asked  my  advice :  I  never 
tendered  it.  Tm  not  sure  that  I  should  have 
concurred  with  his  notions — ^but  that*s  nothing 
to  the  purpose ;  all  that  I  consented  to  was  to 
come  here,  to  tell  you  the  thing  is  so,  and  why 
it  is  so— there ; "  and  with  this  he  wiped  his 
forehead,  for  the  exertion  had  heated  and  fa- 
tigued him. 

".  I  know  Vm  very  dull,  very  slow  of  compre- 
hension, and  in  compassion  for  this  defect,  will 
you  kindly  make  your  explanation  a  little,  a 
very  Uttle,  fUller.  What  is  it  that  is  »o  ?  "  and 
she  emphasised  the  last  word  with  a  marked 
sarcasm  in  her  tone.    * 

"  Oh,  I  quite  see  that  your  ladyship  may  not 
quite  Uke  it  There  is  no  reason  why  you 
should  like  it — all  things  considered;  but,  after 
aD,  it  may  turn  out  very  well  If  she  suit  him, 
if  she  can  hit  it  off  with  his  temper — and  she 
may — ^young  folks  have  often  more  forbearance 
than  older  ones — ^there's  no  saying  what  it  may 
lead  to." 

"Once  for  all,  sir,"  said  she,  haughtily,  for 
her  temper  was  sorely  tried,  "  what  is  this  thinpr 
which  I  am  not  to  like,  and  yet  bound  to  bear  7  " 

"I  don*t  think  I  said  that;  I  trust  I  never 
said  your  ladyship  was  bound  to  bear  anything. 
80  well  as  I  can  recall  the  Chief  Baron's  words, 
—and,  God  for^ve  me,  but  I  wish  I  was — no 
matter  what  or  where — ^when  I  heard  them, — 
this  is  the  substance  of  what  he  said:  'Tell 
her,*  meaning  your  ladyship— *  tell  her  that, 
rightly  understood,  the  presence  of  my  grand- 
daughter as  mistress  of  my  house ' " 

"What  do  you  say,  sir? — ^is  Miss  Lendrick 
coming  to  reside  at  the  Priory  ?  " 

"Of  coxu^e — what  else  have  I  been  saying 
this  half-hour?" 

"  To  take  the  position  of  lady  of  the  house  ?  " 
said  she,  not  deigning  to  notice  his  question. 

"Just  so,  madam." 

"I  declare,  sir,  bold  as  the  step  is," — she 
arose  as  she  spoke,  and  drew  herself  haughtily 
up — "  bold  as  the  step  is,  it  is  not  half  so  bold 
as  your  own  courage  in  coming  to  tell  of  it. 
What  the  Chief  Baron  had  not  the  hardihood  to 
communicate  in  writing,  you  dare  to  deliver  to 
me  by  word  of  mouth — ^you  dire  to  announce  to 
mo  that  my  place,  the  station  I  ought  to  fill,  is 
to  be  occupied  by  another,  and  that  whenever 
I  pass  the  threshold  of  the  Priory,  I  come  as 
the  guest  of  Lucy  Lendrick !     I  do  hope,  sir,  I 


may  attribute  to  the  confusion  of  your  faculties 
— a  confusion  of  which  this  short  interview  has 
given  me  proof— that  you  really  never  rightly 
apprehended  the  ignominy  of  the  mission  your 
flriend  intrusted  to  you." 

"You're  right  there,"  said  he,  placing  both 
his  hands  on  the  side  of  his  head;  "ooufusioii 
is  just  the  name  for  it" 

"Yes,  sir;  but  I  apprehend  you  must  have 
undertaken  this  ofiBoe  in  a  calm  moment,  and  let 
me  ask  you  how  you  could  have  lent  yourself 
to  such  a  task?  You  are  aware,  for  the  whole 
world  is  aware,  that  in  living  apart  from  the 
Chief  Baron,  I  am  yielding  to  a  necessity  imposed 
by  his  horrible,  his  insulTerable  temper;  now 
how  long  will  this  explanation  be  valid,  if  mr 
place,  in  any  respect,  shoiuld  bo  occupied  bjr 
another?  The  isolation  in  which  he  now  lives, 
his  estrangement  from  the  world,  serve  to  show 
that  he  has  withdrawn  from  society,  and  ao 
cepted  the  position  of  a  recluse.  Will  this  con- 
tinue now?  will  these  be  the  habits  of  the  house 
with  a  young  lady  at  its  head,  free  to  indulge 
all  the  caprices  of  ignorant  girlhood  ?  I  dedarc, 
sir,  I  wonder  how  a  little  consideration  for  your 
friend  might  not  have  led  you  to  wan  him 
against  the  indiscretion  he  was  about  to  commit 
The  slight  to  97i«,"  said  she,  sarcastioeilly,  aud 
flushing  deeply,  "it  was  possible  yon  might 
overlook;  but  I  scarcely  see  how  you  could 
have  forgotten  the  stain  t£at  must  attach  to  that 
*  large  intellect — ^that  wise  and  truly  great  man.' 
I  am  quoting  a  paragraph  I  road  in  the  'Post' 
this  morning,  with  which,  perhaps,  you  aro 
familiar." 

"  I  did  not  see  it,"  said  Haire,  helplessly. 

"  I  declare,  sir,  I  was  unjust  enough  to  think 
you  wrote  it :  I  thought  no  one  short  of  him 
who  had  come  on  your  errand  to-day  could  have 
been  the  author.'* 

"  Well,  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  Pd  nerer 
come,"  said  he,  with  a  melancholy  gesture  of 
his  hands. 

"I  declare,  sir,  I  am  not  surprised  at  your 
confession.  I  suppose  you  are  not  aware  that 
in  the  very  moment  adopted  for  this — ^this—  • 
this  new  establishment,  there  is  something  liko 
studied  insult  to  me.  It  is  only  ten  days  ago 
I  mentioned  to  thu  Chief  Baron  that  my  son, 
Colonel  Sewell,  was  coming  back  from  India  on 
a  sick  leave.  He  has  a  wife  and  three  little 
children,  and,  like  most  soldiers,  is  not  over  well 
off.  I  suggested  that,  as  the  Priory  was  a  large 
roomy  house,  with  abundant  space  for  many 
people  without  in  the  slightest  degree  interfer- 
ing with  each  other,  he  should  offer  the  SeweDs 
to  take  them  in.  I  said  nothing  more— nothing 
about  mSnage — ^no  details  of' any  kind.  I  simply 
said:  *  Couldn't  you  give  the  dwells  the  rooms 
that  look  out  on  the  back  lawn  ?  Nobody  ever 
enters  them;  oven  when  you  receive  in  the 
sununer  evenings  they  are  not  opened.  It 
would  be  a  great  boon  to  an  invalid  to  be  housed 
so  quietly,  so  removed  fh)m  all  noise  and  bus- 
tle.' And  to  mark  how  I  intended  no  more,  I 
added,  *They  wouldn't  bore  you,  nor  need  you 
ever  see  them  unless  you  wished  for  it'  And 
what  was  his  reply?  'Madam,  I  never  likoa 
soldiers.  I'm  not  sure  that  his  young  "^^ 
wouldn't  be  displeasing  to  me,  and  I  know  that 
his  cliildren  would  be  insufferable.'  , 

"  I  said, '  Let  me  take  the  dear  children  then. 
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'  Bo,  by  an  means,  and  their  dear  parents' also/ 
he  broke  in :  '  I  should  be  in  despair  if  I  thought 
I  had  separated  you.*  Yes,  sir,  I  give  you  his 
very  words.  TMs  wise  and  truly  great  man,  or 
truly  wise  and  great— which  is  it? — had  nothing 
more  generous  nor  more  courteous  to  say  to  me 
than  a  sarcasm  and  an  impertinence.  Are  you 
not  proud  of  your  fHend?" 

Kever  was  there  a  more  unlucky  perora- 
tion, from  the  day  when  Lord  Denman  conducted 
an  eloauent  defence  of  a  queen's  innocence  by 
appeabttg  to  the  unhappy  illustration  whidi 
called  forth  the  touching  words,  "  Let  him  that 
is  without  sin  cast  the  first  stone  at  her."  Never 
was  there  a  more  signal  blunder  than  to  ask 
this  man  to  repudiate  the  fHendship  which  had 
formed  the  whole  pride  and  gloiy  of  his  life. 

'*  I  should  think  I  am  proud  of  him,  madam," 
said  he,  rising  and  speiUdng  with  a  boldness 
that  amassed  even  himself.  "  I  was  proud  to  be 
his  class-fellow  at  school;  I  was  proud  to  sit  in 
the  same  diyision  with  him  in  college — ^proud 
when  he  won  his  gold  medal  and  carried  off  his 
fellowship.  It  was  a  proud  day  to  mo  when  I 
saw  him  take  his  seat  on  the  bench,  and  my 
heart  nearly  burst  with  pride  when  he  placed 
me  on  his  right  hand  at  dinner  and  told  the 
Benchers  and  the  Bar  that  we  had  walked  the 
road  of  life  together,  and  that  the  grasp  of  my 
hand — ^he  called  it  my  honest  hand — ^had  been 
tiie  ever-present  earnest  of  each  success  he  had 
achieved  in  his  career.  Yes,  madam,  I  am  very 
proud  of  him ;  and  my  heart  must  be  cold  in- 
deed before  I  cease  to  be  proud  of  him." 

''I  declare,  sir,  yon  astonish,  you  amaze  me. 
I  was  well  aware  how  that  truly  great  and  wise 
man  had  often  inspired  the  eloquence  of  attack. 
Hany  have  assailed — ^many  have  vituperated 
him ;  but  that  any  one  should  have  delivered  a 
panegyric  on  the  inestimable  value  of  his  friend- 
ship !  his  fHendship  of  all  things  I— is  what  I  was 
not  prepared  for." 

Haire  heard  the  ringing  raillery  of  her  laugh, 
he  was  stung  by  he  knew  not  what  tortures  of 
her  scomfhl  importinenc# ;  bitter,  biting  words, 
very  cruel  words  too,  fell  over  and  around  him 
Uke  a  sort  of  hail ;  they  beat  on  his  &ce  and  rat- 
tled over  his  head  and  shoulders:  he  was  con- 
scious of  a  storm,  and  conscious  too  that  he 
sought  neither  shelter  nor  defence,  but  only  tried 
to  fly  before  the  hurricane,  whither  he  knew 
not 

How  he  quitted  that  room,  descended  the 
fetairs,  and  escaped  fh>m  the  house,  he  never 
was  able  to  recalL  He  was  far  away  outside 
the  city  wandering  along  through  an  unfre- 
quented suburb  ere  he  came  to  his  full  con- 
sciousness, murmuring  to  himself  ever  as  he 
went — What  a  woman,  what  a  woman  I  what  a 
temper — ay,  and  what  a  tongue  I 

Without  any  guidance  of  his  own — ^without 
any  consciousness  of  it— he  walked  on  and  on, 
till  ho  found  himself  at  the  gate-lodge  of  the 
Priory;  a  carriage  was  just  passing  in,  and  he 
itopped  to  ask  whose  it  was.  It  was  the  Chief 
Baron's  granddaughter,  who  had  arrived  that 
morning  by  train.  He  turned  back  when  he 
heard  this,  and  returned  to  town.  "  Whether 
yon  like  it  or  not.  Lady  Lendrick,  it  is  done 
now,  and  there's  no  good  in  carrying  on  the 
issue  after  the  verdict ;"  and  with  this  reflection, 
embodying  possibly  as  much  wisdom  as  his 


whole  career  had  taught  him,  he  hastened  home- 
ward, secretly  determining,  if  he  possibly  could, 
never  to  reveal  anything  to  the  Chief  Baron  of 
his  late  interview  with  Lady  Lendrick. 
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Db.  Lendbiok  and  his  son  s^  liiigered  at  the 
Swan's  Nest  after  Lucy's  departure  for  the 
Priory.  Lendrick,  with  many  things  to  arrange 
and  prepare  for  his  coming  voyage,  was  still  so 
overcome, by  the  thought  of  breaking  up  his 
home  and  parting  from  his  childron,  that  he 
could  not  address  his  mind  to  anything  Uke 
business.  He  would  wander  about  for  hours 
through  the  garden  and  the  shrubberies,  taking 
leave,  as  he  called  it,  of  his  dear  plants  and  flow- 
ers, and  come  back  to  the  house,  distressed  and 
miserable.  Often  and  often  would  he  declare 
to  Sir  Brook,  who  was  his  guest,  that  the  strug- 
gle was  too  much  for  him.  "I  never  was  a 
man  of  ardour  or  energy,  and  it  is  not  now, 
when  I  have  passed  the  middle  term  of  life, 
that  I  am  to  hope  for  that  spring  and  elasticity 
which  were  denied  to  my  youth.  Better  for  me 
send  for  Lucy,  and  stay  where  I  am ;  nowhere 
shall  I  be  so  happy  again."  Then  would  come 
the  sudden  thought  that  all  this  was  mere  sel- 
fishness, that  in  this  life  of  inaction  and  indo- 
lence he  was  making  no  provision  for  that  dear 
girl  he  loved  so  wplL  Whatever  hopes  the 
reconciliation  with  his  father  might  lead  to, 
would  of  course  be  utterly  scattered  to  the 
winds  by  an  act  so  fhll  of  disobedience  as  this. 
**It  is  true,"  thought  he,  "I  may  fail  abroad  as 
I  have  failed  at  home.  Success  and  I  are 
scarcely  on  speaking  terms— -but  the  grandfather 
cannot  leave  the  gnmddaugher  whom  he  has 
taken  from  her  home,  totally  uncared  and  un- 
provided for." 

As  for  young  Tom,  Sir  Brook  had  pledged  him- 
self to  take  caro  of  him.  It  was  a  vague  expres- 
sion enough ;  it  might  mean  anything,  every- 
thing, or  nothing.  Sir  Brook  Fossbrooke  had 
certad^y,  in  worldly  parlance,  not  taken  very 
good  care  of  himself-^&r  fh>m  it ;  he  had  squan- 
dered and  made  away  with  two  large  estates  and 
an  immense  sum  in  ready  money.  It  was  true 
he  had  friends  everywhere— some  of  them  very 
groat  people  with  abundant  influence,  and  well 
able  to  help  those  they  oared  for;  but  Foss- 
brooke  was  not  one  of  those  who  ask ;  and  the 
world  has  not  yet  come  to  the  millennial  beati- 
tude in  which  one's  friends  importune  them  with 
inquiries  how  they  are  to  be  helped,  what  and 
where  they  wish  for. 

Many  a  time  in  the  course  of  country-house 
life— at  break&st,  as  the  post  came  in,  and  dur- 
ing the  day,  as  a  messenger  would  ddiver  a  tele- 
gram— some  great  man  would  say,  ^*  There  is  a 
vacancy  there — such  a  one  has  died — so-and-so 
has  retired.  There's  a  thmg  to  suit  you,  Foss- 
brooke  " — and  Sir  Brook  would  smile,  say  a  word 
or  two  that  implied  nothing,  and  so  would  end 
the  matter.  If  my  "Lord"  ever  retained  any 
memory  of  the  drcumstanoe  some  time  after,  it 
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would  be  that  he  had  offered  something  to  Foss- 
brooke  who  wouldn't  take  it,  didn't  care  for  it 
For  so  is  it  throughout  life ;  the  event  which  to 
one  is  the  veriest  trifle  of  the  hour,  is  to  another 
a  fiite  and  a  fortune ;  and  then,  great  folk  who 
lead  lives  of  ease  and  security  are  very  prone  to 
forget  that  humble  men  have  often  a  pride  very 
disproportioned  to  their  condition,  and  are  timidly 
averse  to  stretch  out  the  hand  for  what  it  is  just 
possible  it  may  not  be  intended  they  should 
touch. 

At  all  events,  Fossbrooke  went  his  way 
through  the  world  a  mystery  to  many  and  a 
puzzle— some  averring  that  it  was  a  shame  to 
his  friends  in  power  t&at  he  had  **got  nothing,'' 
others  as  stoutly  declaring  that  he  was  one 
whom  no  office  would  tempt,  nor  would  any 
place  requite  him  for  the  loss  of  liberty  and  in- 
dependence. 

He  himself  was  well  aware  of  each  of  these 
theories,  but  too  proud  to  say  a  word  to  those 
who  professed  eitiier  of  them.  I^  however,  he 
was  too  haughty  to  ask  for  himself  he  was  by 
no  means  above  being  a  suitor  for  his  friends ; 
and  many  a  one  owed  to  his  active  soUdtude  the 
advancement  which  none  stood  more  in  need  of 
than  himself. 

"  We  shall  make  the  Yioeroy  do  something 
for  us,  Tom,"  he  would  say.  "Think  over  what 
it  shall  be— for  that's  the  invariable  question — 
What  is  it  you  want  ?  And  it's  better  far  to  say, 
Make  me  an  archbishop,  than  have  to  own  that 
you  want  anything,  and  are,  maybe,  fit  for  no- 
thing." 

Though  Lendrick  was  well  disposed  tpwards 
Fossbrooke,  and  folly  sensible  of  his  manly  ho- 
nesty and  frankness,  he  could  not  help  seeing 
that  he  was  one  of  those  impulsive  sanguine 
natures  that  gain  nothing  from  experience  be- 
yond the  gift  of  companionship.  They  acquire 
aU  that  can  make  them  deUghtfrd  in  society — 
boons  they  are— and  especially  to  those  whose 
more  prudent  temperament  inclines  them  to  em- 
plov  their  gifts  more  profitably.  Scores  of  these 
self-made  men,  rich  to  overflowing  with  all  that 
wealth  could  buy  around  them,  would  say,  What 
a  happy  fellow  was  Fossbrooke  I  what  a  bless- 
ing it  was  to  have  his  nature,  his  spirits,  buoy- 
ancy, and  suchlike— to  be  able  to  enjoy  life  as 
he  did.  Perhaps  they  believed  all  that  they 
said,  too— who  knows  ?  When  they  made  such 
speeches  to  himself,  as  they,  would  at  times,  he 
heard  them  with  the  haugh'ty  humility  of  one 
who  hears  himself  praised  for  that  which  the 
flatterer  deems  a  thing  too  low  for  envy.  He 
well  understood  how  cheaply  others  estimated 
his  wares,  for  they  were  a  scrip  that  figured  in 
no  share-list^  and  never  were  quoted  at  a  pre- 
mium. 

Lendrick  read  him  very  correctly,  and  natu- 
rally thought  that  a  more  practical  and  a  more 
worldly  guide  would  have  been  better  for  Tom^— 
some  one  to  hold  him  back,  not  to  urge  him  for- 
ward; some  one  to  whisper  prudence,  restraint, 
denial,  not  daring,  and  dash,  and  indulgence. 
But  somehow  these  flighty,  imaginative,  specu- 
lative men  have  very  often  a  wonderAil  persua^ 
siveness  about  them,  and  can  give  to  the  wild- 
est dreamt  a  marvellous  ur  of  substance  and 
reality.  A  life  so  fViU  of  strange  vicissitudes 
as  Fossbrooke's  seemed  a  guarantee  for  any — 
no  matter  what — turn  of  fortune.     Hear  him 


tell  of  where  he  had  been,  what  he  had  done, 
and  with  whom,  and  you  at  once  felt  you  were 
in  presence  of  one  to  whom  no  ordinary  laws  of 
worldly  caution  or  prudence  applied. 

That  his  life  had  compassed  many  faflnresttad 
few  successes  was  plidn  enongh.  He  never 
sought  to  hide  the  fact.  Indeed,  he  was  can- 
dour itself  in  his  confessions,  only  that  he  accom- 
panied them  by  little  explanations,  showing  the 
exact  spot  and  moment  in  which  he  had  lost  the 
game.  It  was  wonderful  what  credit  he  seemed 
to  derive  ttam  these  disclosures.  It  was  like 
an  honest  trader  showing  his  balance-sheet  to 
prove  that,  but  for  the  oconrrenoe  of  snch  ills  u 
no  prudence  could  ward  ofl)  his  oonditim  nlusk 
have  been  one  of  prosperity. 

Never  did  he  say  anything  more  tmthfbl  than 
that  "  he  had  not  ever  oared  for  money."  So 
long  as  he  had  it  he  used  it  lavishly,  thought- 
lesuy,  very  often  generously.  When  he  oeued 
to  have  it  the  want  scarcely  appeared  to  toudi 
him  personally.  Indeed,  it  was  only  when  some 
necessity  presented  itself  to  aid  thiB  one,  or  ex- 
tricate that,  he  would  suddenly  remember  nia 
impotence  to  be  of  use,  and  then  the  stiDg  of 
his  poverty  would  sorely  pain  him. 

Idke  all  men  who  have  suffered  reverses,  he 
had  to  experience  the  different  acceptance  he  met 
with  in  his  days  of  humble  fortune  fh>m  what 
greeted  him  in  his  era  of  prosperity.  If  he  felt 
this,  none  could  detect  it.  His  bearing  and 
manner  betrayed  nothing  of  such  consciousness. 
A  very  slight  increase  of  stateliness  might  pos- 
sibly have  marked  him  in  his  poverty,  and  an 
air  of  more  reserved  dignity,  which  snowed  it- 
self in  his  manner  to  strangers.  In  all  other 
respects  he  was  the  same. 

That  such  a  character  should  have  exerdaed 
a  great  influence  over  a  young  man  like  Tom 
Lendrick — ardent,  impetuous,  and  desirous  of 
adventure— was  not  strange. 

"We  must  make  a  fortune  for  Lucy,  Tom," 
said  8at  Brook.  "  Your  father's  nature  is  too 
fine  strung  to  be  a  money-maker,  and  she  must 
be  cared  for."  This  was  a  desire  whidi  he  con- 
tinued to  utter  day  after  day ;  and  tiiough  Foss- 
brooke usually  smoked  on  after  he  had  said  it 
without  any  intimation  as  to  where,  and  when, 
and  how  this  same  fortune  was  to  be  amassed, 
Tom  Lendridc  placed  the  most  implidt  faith  is 
the  assurances  that  it  would  be  done  "  somehow." 

One  morning  as  Lendridc  was  walking  with 
his  son  in  the  garden,  making,  as  he  called  it^ 
his  farewell  visit  to  his  tulips  and  moes-rosea, 
he  asked  Tom  if  any  fixed  plan  had  been  dedd- 
ed  on  as  to  his  frtture. 

"  We  have  got  several,  sir.  The  difficulty  is 
the  choice.  Br  Brook  was  at  one  time  very  fiill 
of  buying  a  great  tract  in  Donegal,  and  stoddztg 
it  with  all  sorts  of  wild  animals.  We  began 
with  deer,  antelopes,  and  chamois;  and  last 
night  we  got  to  wolves,  bears,  and  a  tiger.  We 
were  to  have  a  most  commodious  shooting-box, 
and  invite  parties  to  come  and  sport,  who,  in- 
stead of  going  to  Bohemia,  the  Bo(^  Moun- 
tains, and  to  AfKca,  would  find  all  tiieir  sa- 
vagery near  home,  and  pay  us  splendidly  for 
the  privilege. 

"  There  are  some  difficulties  in  the  plan,  it  la 
true;  our  beasts  might  not  be  easy  to  keep 
within  bounds.  The  jaguar  might  make  an 
excursion  into  the   market-town;   the  bear 
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might  eat  a  butcher.  Sir  BroolE,  beeideSf 
doubts  if /eros  oould  be  preserved  under  the 
game  laws.  He  has  sent  a  case  to  Brewster 
for  his  opinion." 

*'  Don't  tell  mo  of  such  absurdities,"  said  Len- 
drick,  trying  to  repress  his  quiet  laugh.  "I 
want  you  to  speak  seriously  and  reasonably." 

*'  I  assuYe  you,  sir,  we  have  the  whole  details 
of  this  on  paper,  even  to  the  cost  of  the  beasts, 
and  the  pensions  to  the  widows  of  the  keepers 
that  may  be  devoured.  Another  plan  that  we 
had,  and  it  looked  plausible  enough,  too,  was  to 
take  out  a  patent  for  a  wonderfhl  medical  anti- 
dote. As  Sir  Brook  says,  there  is  nothing  tike 
a  patent  medicine  to  makQ  a  man  rich;  and  by 
good  luck  he  is  possessed  of  the  materials  for 
one.  He  has  the  secret  for  curing  the  bite  of 
tho  rattlesnake.  He  got  it  from  a  Tuscarora 
Indian,  who,  I  believe,  was  a  sort  of  father-in- 
law  to  him.  Three  applications  of  this  to  the 
wound  have  never  been  known  to  fail" 

"But  we  are  not  infested  with  rattlesnakes, 
Tom." 

"  That's  true,  sir.  We  thought  of  that,  and 
decided  that  we  should  alter  the  prospectus  of 
our  Company,  and  we  have  called  it  *The  anti- 
dote to  an  evil  of  stupendous  magnitude  and 
daily  recurrence.* 

"A  new  method  of  flotation  in  water,  by  in- 
flating the  cellular  membrane  to  produce  buoy- 
ancy; a  translation  of  the  historical  plays  of 
ShaJcespeare  into  Tonga,  for  the  interesting  in- 
habitants of  those  islands;  artificial  rainfall, 
by  means  of  the  voltaic  battery:  these  are  a 
few  of  his  jottings  down  in  a  little  book  in  ma- 
nuscript he  has  entitled,  *  Things  to  be  Done.' 

"His  favourite  project,  however,  is  one  he 
has  revolved  for  years  in  his  mind^  and  he  is 
fully  satisfied  that  it  contains  the  germ  of 
boundless  wealth.  It  has  been  shown,  he  says, 
that  in  the  smoke  issuing  fh)m  the  chimneys  of 
great  smelting  furnaces,  particles  of  subtilised 
metal  are  carried  away  to  the  amount  of  thou- 
sands of  pounds  sterling:  not  merely  is  the 
quantity  great,  but  the  quality,  as  might  be  in- 
ferred, is  of  Ihe  most  vaTuable  and  precious 
kind.  To  arrest  and  precipitate  this  waste  is 
his  project,  and  he  has  been  for  years  making 
experiments  to  this  end.  He  has  at  length,  he 
believes,  arrived  at  the  long-Bought*for  problem, 
and  as  he  possesses  a  lead  mine  m  the  island 
of  Sardinia^  he  means  that  we  should  set  out 
there,  and  at  once  begin  operations." 

Dr.  Lendrick  shook  his  head  gravely  as  he 
listened;  indeed,  Tom's  manner  in  detailing  Sir 
Brook's  projects  was  little  calculated  to  inspbe 
serious  confidence. 

"I  know,  father,"  cried  he,  "what  you  mean. 
I  know  well  how  wild  and  flighty  these  things 
appear;  but  if  you  had  only  heard  them  from 
hun— had  you  but  listened  to  his  voice,  and 
heard  him  speak  Of  his  own  doubts  and  fears- 
how  he  canvasses,  not  merely  the  value  of  his 
project,  but  what  the  world  will  say  of  it,  and 
of  him— how  modestly  he  rates  himself— how 
free  of  all  the  cant  of  the  discoverer  he  is— 
how  simply  he  enters  into  explanations— how 
free  to  own  the  difficulties  that  bar  success,— I 
say,  if  yon  had  experienced  these,  I  feel  sure 
you  would  not  escape  from  him  without  catch- 
ing some  of  that  maladv  of  speculation  which 
has  so  long  beset  him.    Ifor  is  one  less  dispos- 


ed to  .trust  him  that  he  makes  no  parade  of 
these  things.  Indeed,  they  are  his  deepesl^ 
most  inviolable  secrets.  In  his  intercourse  with 
the  world,  no  one  has  ever  heajpd  him  allude  to 
one  of  these  projects,  and  I  have  given  him  my 
solemn  pledge  not  to  speak  of  tibem,  save  to 
you." 

"It  is  a  reason  to  think  better  of  the  man, 
Tom,  but  not  to  put  more  faith  in  the  discove- 
ries." 

"  I  believe  I  take  the  man  and  his  work  toge- 
ther; at  all  events,  when  I  am  fdong  with  him, 
and  listening  to  him,  he  carries  me  away  cap- 
tive, and  I  am  ready  to  embark  in  any  enter- 
prise he  suggests.  Here  he  comes,  with  two 
letters,  I  see,  in  his  hand.  Did  you  ever  see  a 
man  less  like  a  visiona^,  father  ?  Is  not  every 
trait  of  his  marked  with  thought  and  strug- 
gle?" This  was  not  the  way  Tom's  father 
read  Fossbrooke,  but  there  was  no  time  to  dis- 
cuss the  point  fhrther. 

"A  letter  for  each  of  you,"  said  Sir  Brook, 
handing  them;  and  then  taking  out  a  cigar,  he 
strolled  down  an  alley,  while  they  were  etigajged 
in  reading. 

"We  have  got  a  tenant  at  last,"  said  Len- 
drick. ^The  Dublin  house-agent  has  found 
some  one  who  will  take  the  place  as  it  stands; 
and  now,  to  think  of  my  voyage." 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

A  LUKCHEOir  AT  THB  PBIOST. 

It  was  well  for  poor  Lendrick  that  he  was  not 
to  witness  the  great  change  which,  in  a  few 
short  weeks,  had  been  effected  in  his  once 
home.  So  complete,  indeed,  was  the  transfor- 
mation, there  was  but  very  little  left  beyond  the 
natural  outline  of  the  scenery  to  remind  one  of 
that  lovely  nook  in  whi<di  the  tasteful  cottage 
nestled.  The  conservatory  had  been  converted 
into  a  dining-room;  the  former  dining-room 
being  fitted  up  for  a  bUliard-room.  The  Swiss 
cow-house,  a  pretty  little  conceit,  on  which 
Lendrick  had  lavished  some  money  and  more 
time,  wsA  turned  into  a  stable,  with  three  loose- 
boxes  ;  and  the  neat  lawn,  whose  velvet  sward 
was  scarce  less  beautiful  than  the  glittering 
flower-beds  that  studded  it,  was  ruthlessly  cut 
up  into  a  racecourse,  with  hurdles  and  fences 
and  double  (Mtdiea,  to  represent  a  stiff  country, 
and  offer  all  the  features  of  a  steeple-chase. 

It  needed  not  the  assurance  of  Mr.  Kimball, 
the  house-agent,  to  proclaim  that  his  client  was 
very  unlike  the.  last  occupant  of  the  place. 
"£re  was  no  recluse,  no  wretched  misanthro- 
pist, hiding  his  discontent  amongst  shrubs  and 
forcing-beds ;  he  was  a  man  of  taste  and  re- 
finement, with  knowledge  of  life  and  its  re- 
quirements. He  would  be  an  acquisition  to  any 
neighbourhood." 

Now,  the  last  phrase — and  he  invariably 
made  it  his  peroration — ^has  a  very  wide  and 
sweeping  acceptation.  It  appeals  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood with  all  the  charms  that  pertain  to 
social  intercourse;  a  guest  tho  more  and  a 
host  the  more  are  no  small  claims  in  small 
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places.  It  appeals  to  the  Parson,  as  another 
fountain  from  which  to  draw  draughts  of  bone- 
volenoe.  To  the  Doctor  it  whispers  fees  and 
familiar  dixmers.  Galen  knows  that  the  lucki- 
est of  men  are  not  exempt  fix)m  human  ills, 
and  that  gout  comes  as  a  frequent  guest  where 
the  cook  is  good  and  the  wine  tempting ;  and 
the  Butcher  himself  revels  in  titie  thought  of  a 
*'good  family"  that  consxmies  sirloins  and  fore- 
stalls sweetbreads. 

It  was  somewhat  trying  to  young  Tom  Len- 
drick,  who  had  gone  down  to  the  Nest  to  fetch 
away  some  remnants  of  fishing-tackle  he  had 
left  there,  to  hear  these  glowing  anticipations 
of  the  new-comer,  so  evidently  placed  in  con- 
trast with  the  quiet  and  inexpensive  life  his 
father  had  led.  How  unlike  were  his  father, 
and  this  "  acquisition  to  any  neighbourhood," 
was  impressed  upon  him  at  any  moment!  How 
could  a  life  of  unobtrusive  kindness,  of  those 
daily  ministerings  to  poor  men's  wants,  com- 
pete with  the  gutter  and  display  which  were  to 
adorn  a  neighbourhood? 

Already  were  people  beginning  to  talk  of 
Lendrick  as  odd,  eccentric,  peculiar;  to  set 
down  his  finest  qualities  as  strange  traits  of  a 
strange  temperament,  and  rather,  on  the  whole, 
to  g^ve  themselves  credit  for  the  patience  and 
forbearance  which  they  had  shown  to  one  who, 
after  all,  was  "  simply  an  egotist" 

Yes,  such  are  not  unfrequent  judgments  in 
this  same  world  of  ours;  and  if  you  would 
have  men's  sufl^rages  for  the  good  you  do,  take 
care  that  you  do  it  conventionally.  Be  in  all 
things  like  those  around  you ;  and  if  there  be 
a  great  man  in  your  vicinity,  whenever  a  doubt 
arises  in  your  mind  as  to  an^  course  of  action, 
do  as  you  may  imagine  he  might  do. 

Young  Lendrick  came  away  not  a  little  dis- 
gnsted  with  this  taste  of  human  fickleness. 
The  sight  of  their  old  home  changed  even  to 
desecration  was  bad  enough,  but  this  cold  in- 
gratitude was  worse. 

Had  he  gone  into  the  cabins  of  the  poor,  had 
he  visited  the  humble  dwellings  where  his 
father's  generous  devotion  had  brought  him 
face  to  face  with  famine  and  fever,  he  would 
have  heard  much  to  redress  ^the  balance  of 
these  opinions.  He  would  have  heard  tiioso 
warm  praises  that  come  from  sorrow-stricken 
hearts,  the  wail  of  the  friendless  ancl  forlorn. 
Tom  heard  not  these,  and  he  returned  to  town 
with  a  feeling  of  anger  and  resentment  against 
the  world  he  had  never  known  before. 

"How  absurd  it  is  in  old  Fossbrooke," 
thought  he,  "  to  go  on  saying  money  cannot  do 
this,  that,  and  t'other  I  Why,  it  can  do  every- 
thing. It  does  not  alone  make  a  man  great, 
powerfhl,  and-  influential,  but  it  gains  him  the 
praise  of  being  good  and  kind  and  generous. 
Look  at  my  poor  father,  who  never  had  a 
thought  but  for  others,  who  postponed  himself 
to  all  around  him;  and  yet  here  is  some  one, 
whose  very  name  is  unknown,  more  eagerly- 
looked  for,  more  ardently  desired,  than  would 
he  be  were  it  to  be  announced  to-morrow  he 
was  coming  back  to  live  amongst  them.  What 
nonsense  it  is  to  say,  that  the  world  cares  for 
any  qualities  save  those  it  can  utilise !  and  I 
am  only  amazed  how  a  man  could  have  seen  so 
much  of  life  as  Sir  Brook  and  gained  so  little 
by  his  experience." 


It  was  in  this  mood  he  got  back  to  the  lit- 
tle lodging  in  a  humble  suburb  called  Cullen's 
Wood,  where  Sir  Brook  awaited  him.  It  is 
not  impossible  that  the  disparities  of  tempera- 
ment in  this  world  are  just  as  beneficial,  just  as 
gratefril,  as  are  the  boundless  variety  and 
change  we  find  in  nature.  To  Tom  Lendrick's 
depression,  almost  disgust  with  life,  ^r  Bxxx>k 
brought  tiiat  bright,  hopeful,  happy  spirit, 
which  knew  how  to  throw  sunlight  on  every 
path  to  be  travelled. 

He  had  received  good  news,  or  what  he 
thought  was  good  news,  from  SArHini<i,  a  new 
vein  of  ore  had'  been  struck — ^very  "  fat"  ore 
they  called  it — some  eighty-odd  per  cent,  and  a 
iidr  promise  of  silver  in  it.  "  They  ask  me  for 
thir^  thousand  francs,  though,  Tom,"  said  he, 
with  a  smile ;  "  they  might  as  well  have  writ- 
ten *  pounds'  when  they  were  about  it  They 
want  to  repair  the  engine  and  erect  a  new 
crane.  They  say,  too,  the  chains  are  worn  and 
unsafe— a  thing  to  be  looked  to,  or  we  shall 
have  some,  accidents.  In  fact,  they  need  Mly 
double  what  they  ask  for ;  and  seeing  how  im- 
possible was  the  performance,  I  am  astonished 
at  their  modesty." 

**And  what  do  you  mean  to  do,  sir?**  asked 
Tom,  bluntly. 

•  "I  have  been  thinking  of  two  courses ;  my 
first  thought  was  to  make  a  formal  conveyance 
of  the  Mine  to  you  and  your  sister,  for  your 
Joint  use  and  benefit  This  done,  and  I  stand- 
ing aloof  frt>m  all  possible  interest  in  it,  I  bo- 
thought  mo  of  a  loan  to  be  raised  on  the  secu- 
rity of  the  property — ^not  publicly,  not  gene- 
rally, but  amongst  your  father's  friends  and 
well-wishers — ^beginning  with  the  neighbour- 
hood where  he  has  lived  so  long,  and  around 
which  he  has  sowed  the  seeds  of  such  benefits 
as  needs  must  ripen  in  gratitude." 

"Indulge  no  delusions  on  tiiat  score,  sir. 
There  is  not  a  man  in  the  county,  except  old 
Mills  the  vicar  perhaps,  has  a  good  word  for 
us ;  and  as  to  going  to  one  of  them  for  assist- 
ance, I'd  rather  sweep  a  crossing.  You  shako 
your  head,  Sir  Brook,  and  you  smile  at  my  pas- 
sionate denundation ;  but  it  is  true,  every  word 
of  it  I  heard,  in  the  few  hours  I  spent  there, 
scores  of  stories  of  my  poor  father's  eccen- 
tricity— ^his  forgetfulness,  his  absence,  and  what 
not — ^but  never  a  syllable  of  his  noble  libe- 
ality,  his  self-sacrifice,  or  his  gentleness." 

"  My  dear  Tom,"  said  the  old  man,  sdemnly, 
"when  you  have  lived  to  one-half  my  age  you 
will  discover  that  the  world  is  not  so  much 
cursed  with  ill-nature  as  with  levity,  and  that 
when  men  talk  disparagingly  of  their  fellows, 
they  do  so  rather  to  seem  witty  than  to  be  just 
There  was  not,  perhaps,  one  of  those  who  tried 
to  raise  a  laiigh  at  your  father's  oddities,  or 
who  assumed  to  be  droll  at  his  expense,  who 
would  not  in  a  serious  mood  have  conceded  to 
him  every  good  and  great  trait  of  his  nature. 
The  first  step  in  worldly  knowledge  is  to  rise* 
above  all  consideration  of  light  gossip.  Take  my 
word  for  it,  we  often  confirm  men  in  wrong 
thinking  by  opposition,  who,  if  left  to  them^ 
selves  and  their  own  hearts,  would  review  their 
judgments,  and  even  retract  them." 

Tom  took  a  hasty  turn  up  and  down  the  room ; 
a  ready  reply  was  on  his  lip,  indeed  it  was  with 
diificulty  he  repressed  It,  but  he  did  so,  and 
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stood  in  seeming  acquiescence  to  what  he  had 
heard.  At  last  he  said,  **  And 'the  other  plfo, 
Sir  Brook— what  was  that  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  a  more  likely  one,  Tom,"  sud  the 
old  man,  cheerfallj.  "It  was  to  apply  directly 
to  your  grandfather,  a  ioan  whose  great  intelh- 
gonoe  would  enable  him  to  examine  a  project 
with  whose  details  he  had  not  erer  before  versed 
himseU;  and  ask  whether  he  would  not  make 
the  advance  we  require  on  mortgage  or  other- 
wise*^ 

"  i  don't  think  Td  like  to  ask  him,"  said  Tom, 
with  a  grim  smile. 

"  The  proposal  could  come  from  me,"  said  Sir 
Brook,  proudly,  "  if  he  would  graciously  accord 
me  an  interview." 

Tom  turned  away  to  hide  a  smile,  for  he 
thought,  if  such  a  meeting  were  to  take  place, 
what  he  would  give  to  be  an  unseen  witness  of 
it :  to  watch  the  duel  between  antagonists  so  dif- 
ferent, and  whose  weapons  were  so  unlike. 

"  Ky  sister  knows  hun  better  than  any  of  us," 
said  Tom,  at  last;  "might  I  consult  her  as  to 
the  likelihood  of  any  success  with  him  7  " 

"  By  all  means ;  it  is  what  I  would  have  my- 
self advised." 

"  I  win  do  so  then  to-day.  I  ought  to  have 
gone  to  see  her  yesterday ;  but  I  will  go  to-day, 
and  report  progress  when  I  come  back.  I  have 
a  long  budget  for  her,"  added  he,  with  a  sigh — 
"  a  catalogue  of  all  the  things  I  am  not  going  to 
do.  I  am  not  going  to  be  a  medallist^  nor  win 
a  fellowship,  nor  eveu  be  a  doctor ;  it  will,  how- 
over,  give  me  great  courage  if  I  can  say.  111  be 
a  miner." 

Tom  Lcndrick  was  right  when  he  said  he 
should  have  gone  to  see  his  sister  on  the  day  be- 
fore, though  he  was  not  fully  aware  how  right 
The  Chief  Baron,  in  laying  down  a  few  rules  for 
Lucy's  guidance,  made  a  point  of  insisting  that 
she  should  only  receive  visitors  on  one  day  of 
the  week ;  and  in  this  regulation  he  included 
even  her  brother.  So  averse  was  the  old  man 
to  be  exposed  to  even  a  passing  meeting  with 
strangers,  that  on  these  Tuesdays  he  either  kept 
his  room  or  retired  to  a  little  garden  of  which 
he  kept  the  key,  and  from  whose  predncts  all 
were  rigorously  excluded. 

Well  knowing  her  brother's  impatience  of  any- 
thing like  restricted  liberty,  and  how  rapidly  he 
would  connect  such  an  iz^*unction  as  this  with 
a  life  of  servitude  and  endurance,  Lucy  took 
care  to  make  the  time  of  receiving  him  appear 
a  matter  of  her  own  choice  and  convenience, 
and  at  the  time  of  parting  would  say,  "  Good- 
bye till  Tuesday,  Tom;  don't  forget  Tuesday, 
for  we  shall  be  sure  to  be  alone,  and  to  our- 
selves." He  the  more  easily  believed  this,  that 
on  these  same  Tuesdays  the  whole  place  seemed 
deserted  and  desolate.  The  grave-looking  man 
in  black,  who  preceded  him  up  the  stairs,  usher- 
ed him  along  a  corridor,  and  finally  announced 
him,  awaited  him  like  a  piece  of  machinery,  re- 
peating every  movement  and  gesture  with  an 
unbroken  uniformity,  and  giving  him  to  under- 
stand that  not  only  his  coming  was  expected, 
but  all  the  details  of  his  reception  had  been 
cat-efi^y  prescribed  and  determined  on. 

"  As  I  follow  that  fellow  along  the  passage, 
Lucy,"  said  Tom,  one  day,  "  I  can't  help  think- 
ing that  I  experience  every  sensation  of  a  man 
going  to  be  hanged— his  solemn  face,  his  mea- 


sured tread,  the  silence,  and  the  gloom — only 
needing  pinioned  arms  to  make  the  illusion  per- 
fect." 

"  Tie  them  around  me,  dearest  Tom,"  said  she, 
ktughing,  and  drawing  him  to  a  seat  beside  her 
oa  the  sofk ;  "  and  remember,"  added  she,  "  yon 
have  a  long  day.  Your  sentenoe  will  not  come 
off  for  another  week ;"  and  thus  jestingly  did 
she  contrive  to  t^e  his  coming  without  ever  let- 
ting him  know  the  restrictions  that  defined  his 
visits. 

Now,  the  day  before  this  conversation  be- 
tween Sir  Brook  and  Tom  took  place,  being  a 
Tuesday,  Lucy  had  watched  long  and  anxiously 
for  his  coming.  She  knew  he  had  gone  down 
to  EiUaloe  on  the  preceding  Saturday,  but  ho 
had  assured  her  he  would  be  back  and  be  with 
her  by  Tuesday.  Lucy's  life  was  far  from  un- 
happy, but  it  was  one  of  unbroken  uniformity, 
and  the  one  sole  glimpse  of  society  was  that  meet- 
ing with  her  brother,  whose  wayward  thoughts 
and  capricious  xfotions  imparted  to  all  he  said  a 
something  striking  and  amusing.  He  usually 
told  her  how  his  week  had  been  passed — where 
he  had  been,  and  with  whom— and  she  had  learn- 
ed to  know  his  companions,  and  ask  after  them 
by  name.  Her  cluef  interest  was,  however, 
about  Sir  Brook,  from  whom  Tom  usually 
brought  a  few  lines,  but  always  in  on  unsealed 
envelope,  inscribed,  "  By  the  favour  of  Mr.  Len- 
drick,  jun." 

How  often  would  Tom  quiz  her  about  the  re- 
spectful devotion  of  her  old  admirer ;  and  jest- 
ingly ask  her  if  she  could  consent  to  marry  him  ? 
"  I  know  hell  ask  you  the  question  one  of  these 
days,  Lucy,  and  it's  your  own  fault  if  you  give 
him  such  encouragement  as  may  mislead  him." 
And  then  they  would  talk  over  the  romance  of 
the  old  man's  nature,  wondering  whether  the 
real  world  would  be  rendered  more  tolerable  or 
the  reverse  by  that  ideal  tone  which  so  imagi- 
native a  temperament  could  give  it  **  Is  it  not 
strange,"  said  Tom,  one  day,  "that  I  can  see  all 
the  weakness  of  his  character  wherever  my  own 
interests  do  not  come?  but  the  moment  he  pre- 
sents before  me  some  bright  picture  of  a  splen- 
did future,  a  great  name  to  adiieve,  a  great  for- 
tune to  make,  that  moment  he  takes  me  captive, 
and  I  regard  him  not  as  a  visionary  or  a  dream- 
er, but  as  a  man  of  consummate  shrewdness  and 
great  knowledge  of  life." 

"  In  this  you  resemble  Sancho  Panza,  Tom," 
said  she,  laughing.  "  He  had  little  faith  in  his 
master's  chivalry,  but  he  implicitly  believed  in 
the  island  he  was  to  rule  over ;"  and  firom  that 
day  forward  she  called  her  brother  Sancho  and 
Sir  Brook  the  Don. 

On  the  day  after  that  on  which  Tom's  visit 
should  have  been  but  was  not  paid,  Lucy  sat  at 
luncheon  with  her  grandfather  in  a  small  break- 
fast-room which  opened  on  the  lawn.  The  old 
Judge  was  in  unusual  spirits ;  he  had  just  re- 
ceived an  address  fh)m  the  bar,  congratulating 
him  on  his  recovery,  and  expressing  hope  that 
he  might  be  soon  a^un  seen  on  that  Bench  he 
had  so  much  ornamented  by  his  eloquence  and 
his  wisdom.  The  newspapers,  too,  with  a  fickle- 
ness that  seems  their  most  invariable  feature, 
spoke  most  flatteringly  of  his  services,  and 
placed  his  name  beside  those  who  had  conferred 
highest  honour  on  the  judgeship. 

"It  is  neatly  worded,  Lucy,"  said  the  old  man. 
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taking  up  the  paper  ou  which  the  address  was 
written;  "and  the  passage  that  compares  me 
with  Kansfleld  is  ahle  as  well  as  true.  Both 
Mansfield  and  myself  understood  how  there 
stands  above  all  written  law  that  higher,  greateri 
grander  law,  that  is  based  in  the  heart  of  all 
humanity,  in  the  hope  of  an  eternal  justice,  and 
soars  above  every  technicality,  by  the  intense 
desire  of  truth.  It  would  have  been,  however, 
no  more  than  fair  to  have  added  that,  to  an  in- 
tellect the  equal  of  Mansfield,  I  brought  a  tem- 
per which  Mansfield  had  not,  and  a  manner 
which,  if  found  in  the  courts  of  royalty,  is  sel- 
dom met  with  on  the  bench.  I  do  not  quite  like 
that  phrase,  'the  rapid  and  unerriiXg  glance  of 
Erskine.'  Erskine  was  briUiant  Tor  a  Scotch- 
man, but  a  brilliant  Scotchman  is  but  a  third-rate 
Irishman.  They  who  penned  this  might  have 
known  as  much.  I  am  better  pleased  with  the 
words,  'the  noble  dignity  of  Lord  Eldon.* 
There,  my  child,  there,  they  indeed  have  hit 
upon  a  characteristic  In  Eldon  nature  seemed 
to  have  created  the  judicial  element  in  a  high 
degree.  It  would  be  the  vulgarity  of  modesty 
to  pretend  not  to  recognise  in  my  own  tem- 
perament a  like  orgauisatiom 

"May  I  read  you,  Lu<^,  the  few  words  in 
which  I  mean  to  reply  to  this  courteous  address. 
"Will  it  bore  you,  my  dear  ?  " 

"On  the  contrary,  sir,  I  shall  feel  myself 
honoured  as  well  as  interested." 

"  Sit  where  you  are,  then,  and  I  will  retire  to 
the  far  comer  of  the  room.  You  shall  judge  if 
my  voice  and  delivery  be  equal  to  the  effort;  for 
I  mean  to  return  my  thanks  in  person,  Lucy.  I 
mean  to  add  the  force  of  my  presence  to.  the 
vigour  of  my  sentiments.  I  have  bethought 
me  of  inviting  those  who  have  signed  &i8 
document  to  luncheon  here;  and  it  may  proba- 
bly be  in  the  large  drawing-room  that  I  shall 
deliver  this  reply.  If  not^  it  may  possibly  be 
in  my  Court  before  rising — I  have  not  Ailly  de- 
termined." So  saying,  he  arose;  and  with 
feeble  steps— assisting  himself  as  he  went  by 
the  table,  and  then  grasping  a  chair — ^he  moved 
slowly  across  the  room.  She  knew  him  too 
well  to  dare  to  ofifer  her  arm,  or  appear  in  any 
way  to  perceive  his  debility.  That  he  felt, 
and  felt  bitterly,  "  the  curse  of  old  age,"  as  he 
once  profanely  called  it,  might  be  marked  in 
the  firm  compression  of  his  lips  and  the  stem 
fh>wn  that  settled  on  him,  while,  as  he  sank 
into  a  seat,  a  sad  weary  sigh  dedarod  the  utter 
exhaustion  that  overcame  him. 

It  was  not  till  after  some  minutes  that  he 
rallied  sufficiently  to  unroll  his  manuscript  and 
a4just  his  spectacles.  The  stillness  in  the  room 
was  now  perfect ;  not  a  sound  was  heard  save 
the  faint  hum  of  a  bee  which  had  strayed  into 
the  room  and  was  vaguely  floating  about  to  find 
an  exit  Lucy^at  in  an  attitude  of  patient  at- 
tention—her hands  crossed  before  her,  and  her 
eyes  slightly  downcast  ^ 

A  faint  low  cough,  and  he  began,  but  in  a 
voice  tremulous  and  faint,  "*Mr.  Chief  Ser- 
geant, and  Gentlemen  of  the  Bar*— do  you  hear 
me,  Lucy?** 

"Yes,  su",  I  hear  you." 

'^I  will  try  to  be  more  audible ;  I  wHl  rest 
for  a  moment"  He  laid  his  paper  on  his  knees, 
dosed  his  eyes,  and  sat  immovable  for  some 
seconds. 


It  was  at  this  moment^  when  to  the  intense 
stillness  was  added  a  a&oa»  of  expectancy,  the 
honeysuckle  that  grew  across  the  window 
moved,  the  firall  branches  gave  way,  and  a 
merry  voice  called  out>-r-" Scene  the  first:  a 
young  lady  discovered  at  luncheon  I "  and  with 
a  sprmg  Tom  Lendrick  bounced  into  the  room, 
and,  ere  her  cry  of  alarm  had  ended;  was  ci«^ 
ing  his  sister  in  his  arms. 

"  Oh,  Tom,  dearest  Tom,  why  to-d%y  7  Grand- 
papa—grandpapa is  here,"  sighed  she,  rather 
than  whispered,, in  his  ea^. 

The  young  man  started  back,  more  stmdL  by 
the  emotion  she  had  shown  than  by  her  words, 
and  the  Chief  Baron  advanced  towards  him  with 
a  manner  of  blended  courtesy  and  dignity,  say- 
ing, "  I  am  glad  to  know  you.  Your  sisteT's 
brother  must  be  very  welcome  to  me." 

"  I  wish  I  could  make  a  proper  excuse  for 
this  mode  of  entry,  sir.  First  of  all,  I  thought 
Lucy  was  alone,  and  secondly " 

"Never  mind  the  second  plea;  I  submit  to  a 
verdict  on  the  first,"  said  the  Judge,  smiling. 

"  Tom  forgot^  it  was  Tuesday  was  his  day,* 
began  Lucy. 

"I  have  no  day;  days  are  all  alike  to  me^ 
Lucy.  My  occupations  of  Monday  could  be 
transferred  to  a  Saturday,  or  if  need  be  post- 
poned indefinitely  beyond  it" 

"  The  glorious  leisure  of  the  fortunate,"  said 
the  Judge,  with  a  peculiar  smile. 

"Or  the  vacuity  of  the  nnludsy,  possibly," 
said  Tom,  with  an  easy  laugh. 

"  At  aU  events,  young  gentleman,  you  carry 
your  load  jauntily." 

"  One  reason  is,  perhaps,  that  I  never  knew 
it  was  a  load.  I  have  always  paraded  in  heavy 
marching  order,  so  that  I  don't  mind  the  weight 
of  my  pack," 

For  the  first  time  did  the  old  man's  features 
relax  into  a  look  of  kindly  meaning.  To  find 
the  youth  not  merely  equal  to  appreciate  a  figure 
of  speech,  but  able  to  carry  on  the  illustratioo, 
seemed  so  to  identify  him  with  his  own  blood 
and  kindred  that  the  old  Judge  felt  himself  in- 
stinctively drawn  towards  him. 

"Lucy,  help  your  brother  to  something; 
there  was  an  excellent  curry  there  a  while  ago 
— 4fit  oe  not  cold." 

"I  have  set  my  affections  on  that  ocdd  beet 
It  seems  to  me  an  age  since  I  have  seen  a  real 
sirloin." 

A  slight  twitch  crossed  the  Judge's  tttoe—* 
pang  he  felt  at  what  might  be  an  kisinuated  re- 
proach at  his  inhospitality;  and  he  said,  in  a 
tone  of  ahnost  apology,  "We  see  no  one— ab- 
solutely no  one— here.  Luqy  resigns  herself 
to  the  companionship  of  a  very  dreary  old  man 
whom  all  else  have  forgotten." 

"  Dont  say  so,  gprandpapa,  on  the  day  when 
such  a  testimony  of  esteem  and  affection 
reaches  you." 

Young  Lendrick  looked  up  fhnn  his  plate, 
turning  his  eyes  first  towards  his  sister,  then 
towards  his  grandfather ;  his  glance  was  so  pal- 
pably an  interrogatory,  there  was  no  mistaking 
it  Perhaps  the  dd  man's  first  impulse  was  not 
to  reply;  but  his  courtesy  or  his  vanity,  «r  s 
blending  of  both,  carried  the  day,  and  he  said, 
in  a  voice  of  much  feeling,  "  Your  sister  refers 
to  an  address  I  have  just  received— an  address 
which  the  Irish  Bar  have  deemed  proper  to 
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transmit  to  me  with  their  congratulationB  on 
my  recovery.  It  is  as  gratifying^  it  is  as  flat- 
tering, as  she  sajs.  liy  bre&ren  have  shown 
that  they  can  rise  above  all  consideration  of 
sect  or  party  in  tendering  their  esteem  to  a 
man  whom  no  administration  has  ever  been 
able  to  convert  mto  a  partisan.'' 

"Bnt  you  have  always  been  a  Whig,  sir, 
haven't  yon?"  said  Tom,  bluntly. 

<'  I  have  been  a' Whig,  sir,  in  the  sense  that  a 
King  is  a  Royalist,'*  said  the  old  man,  haughtily ; 
and  though  Tom  felt  sorely  provoked  to  reply  to 
this  pretentious  ded&ration,  he  only  gave  a 
wicked  glance  at  his  sister,  and  drank  off  his 
wine. 

"  It  was  at  the  moment  of  your  unexpected 
appearapoe,"  contmned  the  Judge,  that  I  was 
discussing  with  your  sister,  whether  my  reply 
to  this  compliment  would  come  better  if  de- 
livered here,  or  from  my  place  on  the  bench." 

"Td  say  from  the  bench,"  said  Tom,  as  he 
helped  himself  to  another  slice  of  beef. 

Tho  old  man  gave  a  short  cough,  with  a  start 
The  audacity  of  tendering  advice  so  freely  and 
positively  overcame  him,  and  his  colour,  faint  in- 
deed, rose  to  l^s  withered  cheek,  and  his  eye 
glittered  as  he  said,  "  Might  I  have  the  benefit 
of  hearing  the  reasons  which  have  led  you  to 
this  opinion  7" 

"  First  of  all,"  said  Tom,  in  a  careless  off-hand 
Way,  "I  take  it  the  thing  would  have  mor^— 
what  shall  I  say?— dignity;  secondly,  the  men 
who  have  signed  the  adcb^ss  might  feel  they 
were  treated  with  more  consideration;  and, 
lastly, — it's  not  a  very  good  reason,  but  I  am 
bound  to  own  it— rd  like  to  hear  it  myseU; 
which  I  could  if  it  were  delivered  in  public, 
but  which  I  am  not  so  likely  to  do  if  spoken 
here." 

"Oh,  Tom,  dear  TomI "  whispered  his  sister, 
in  dismay  at  a  speech  so  certain  to  be  accepted 
in  its  least  pleasing  signification. 

"You  have  already  to-day  reminded  me  of 
my  deficiencies  in  hospitaHty,  sir.  This  second 
admonition  was  uncalled  for.  It  is  happy  for 
me  that  my  defence  is  unassailable.  It  is  hap- 
py for  you  that  your  impeachment  is  unwit- 
nessed.** 

"You  have  mistaken  me,  sir,"  said  Tom,  ea^ 
j^rly.  "I  never  thought  of  reflecting  on  your 
hospitality.  I  simply  meant  to  say  that  as  I 
find  myself  here  to-day  by  a  lucky  accident,  I 
scarcely  look  to  Fortune  to  do  me  such  anotiier 
g^ood  turn  in  a  hurry." 

"  Your  father's  fault— a  fonlt  that  would  have 
shipwrecked  fourfold  more  ability  than  ever  he 
possessed— was  a  timidity  that  went  to  very 
oowordice.  He  had  no  faith  in  himself,  and  he 
Inspired  no  confidence  in  others.  Yours  is,  if 
possible,  a  worse  fiuling.  You  have  boldness 
without  knowledge.  Yon  have  the  rashness 
that  provokes  a  peril,  and  no  part  of  the  skfll 
thBi  teaches  how  to  meet  it  It  was  with  a  wise 
prescience  that  I  saw  we  should  not  be  safe 
company  for  each  other." 

He  arose  as  he  spoke,  and,  motioning  back 
Lucy  as  she  approadied  to  offer  her  arm,  he  tot- 
tered from  the  room,  to  all  seeming  more  Dver- 
oome  by  passion  than  even  by  years  and  in- 
firmity. 

"Well!"  said  Tom,  as  he  threw  his  napkfai 
on  the  table,  and  pushed  his  chair  back,  "  I'll  be 


shot  if  I  know  how  I  provoked  that  burst  of 
anger,  or  to  what  I  owe  that  very  neat  and  can- 
did appreciation  of  my  character." 

Lucy  threw  her  arm  around  his  neck,  and, 
bending  over  his  shoulder  till  h&r  face  touched 
his  own,  said,  "  Oh,  my  dearest  Tom,  if  you 
only  knew  how  nervous  and  susceptible  he  is,  in 
part  from  his  nature,  but  more,  far  more,  from 
suffering  and  sorrow  I  Left  to  the  solitude  of 
his  own  bitter  thoughts  for  years,  without  one 
creature  to  whisper  a  kind  word  or  a  hopeful 
thought,  is  it  any  wonder  if  his  heart  has  begun 
to  consume  itself?" 

"  Devilish  bitter  diet  it  must  find  it  1  Pass  me 
over  the  madeira,  Lucy.  I  mean  to  have  my  last 
glass  to  the  old  gentleman's  health  and  better 
temper." 

"  He  has  moments  of  noble  generosity  that 
would  win  all  your  love,"  said  she,  enthusiasti- 
cally. 

"You  have  a  harder  lot  than  ever  I  thought 
it,  my  poor  Lucy,"  said  ho,  looking  into  her  eyes 
witii  an  affbctionate  solicitude.  "This  is  so  un- 
like our  old  home." 

"  Oh  so  unlike  1 "  said  she ;  and  her  lip  qpi- 
vered  and  her  eyes  grew  glazy. 

"  And  can  you  bear  it,  giii  ?  does  it  not  seem 
to  you  like  a  servitude  to  put  up  with  sudi 
causeless  passion-HSUch  capricious  anger  as 
this?" 

She  shook  her  head  mournfully,  but  made  no 
answer. 

"  If  it  be  your  woman's  nature  enables  you  to 
do  it,  all  I  can  say  is,  I  dont  envy  you  your 

SOX." 

"  But,  Tom,  remember  his  years — ^remember 
his  age." 

'*By  Jove,  he  took  good  care  to  remind  me  of 
my  own  I — not  that  he  was  so  far  wrong  in  what 
he  said  of  me,  Lucy.  I  felt  all  the  while  he  had 
*hit  the  blot'  and  I  would  have  owned  it,  too, 
if  he  hadn't  taken  himself  off  so  quickly." 

"If  you  had,  Tom,-4f  you  had  said  but  one 
word  to  this  purport— you  would  have  seen  how 
nobly  forgiving  he  could  be  in  an  instant" 

"Forgiving^-humphl  I  dont  think  the  for- 
giveness was  to  have  come  frx>m  ?itm." 

"  Sir  William  wishes  to  speak  with  you;  Miss 
Lucy,'*  Baid  the  butler,  entering  hastily. 

"  I  must  go,  Tom— good-bye.  I  wfll  write  to 
you  to-morrow— to-night  if  I  can— good-bye,  my 
dearest  brother ;  bo  sure  to  oome  on  Tuesday — 
mind  Tuesday.  You  will  be  certain  to  find  me 
alone." 


CHAPTER  XVin. 

TBS  VIBffr  LSTTHB  HOUS. 

Thb  post  of  the  morning  after  the  events  of 
our  last  chapter  brought  Lucy  a  letter  from  her 
father.  It  was  the  first  since  his  departure. 
What  chapters  in  Ufe  are  these  first  letters  after 
absence  I  how  do  they  open  to  us  glimpses  of 
not  only  new  scenes  and  incidents,  but  of  emo- 
tions and  sentiments  which,  while  we  hiA  relied 
upon  them,  we  had  never  so  palpably  realised 
before  1    There  is  sudi  ecstasy  in  thinking  that 
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time  and  spaoo  are  no  barriers  against  love,  and 
that,  even  as  we  read,  the  heart  that  sent  the 
message  is  beating  with  affection  for  us. 

Lendrick's  letter  to  his  daughter  was  full  of 
fondness ;  her  image  had  evidently  gone  with 
him  through  all  the  changes  of  the  voyage,  and 
their  old  home  mingled  in  every  thought  of  the 
new  life  before  him.  It  was  pliun  enough  how 
unwillingly  he  turned  from  the  past  to  tiie  pre- 
sent, and  how  far  rather  he  would  revel  in  the 
scenes  around  the  Shannon  than  turn  to  the 
solitary  existence  that  awaited  him  beyond  the 
seas. 

"  I  console  myself,  dear  Lucy,"  wrote  he,  "  as 
well  as  I  may,  by  thinking  that,  in  vy  great 
sacrifice  I  have  earned  the  love  of  my  father — 
tliat  love  from  which  I  have  lived  so  long  es- 
tranged, and  for  which  my  heart  had  never 
ceased  to  yearn;  and  I  delight  to  think  how  by 
this  time  you  must  have  grown  into  his  heart, 
soothed  many  a  care  for  him,  and  imparted  to 
his  solitary  life  the  blessing  of  tiiac  bright  hope- 
fulness which  gave  even  to  my  own  dull  exist- 
ence aglow  of  glad  sunshine.  Out  of  my  self- 
ishness I  cannot  help  asking  you  to  remind  him 
of  all  I  have  given  him.  iLnd  now  that  my  ego- 
tism is  80  fblly  aroused,  let  me  tell  of  myself. 
The  voyage  was  less  dreary  than  my  fears  had 
made  it  I  suffered  at  first,  it  is  true ;  and  when 
at  last  use  had  inured  me  to  the  sea,  I  fell  into 
a  sort  of  low  feverish  state,  more  the  result  of 
home-sickness,  perhaps,  than  real  malady.  It 
was  a  condition  of  ntther  depression  than  dis- 
ease. Nothing  oouLd  engage,  nothing  interest 
me.  I  could  not  read,  neither  could  I  partake 
in  any  of  the  various  pastimes  by  which  my  fel- 
low-voyagers beguiled  the  hours,  and  I  found 
myself  in  that  pitiable  state  of  sinking  daily  low- 
er and  lower,  without  what  I  could  odl  a  cause 
for  the  depression. 

"I  have  more  than  once  In  my  experience  as 
a  doctor  had  to  deal  with  such  cases,  and  I  own 
now  that  I  have  neither  valued  their  intensity 
nor  understood  their  importance.  I  did  not,  it 
is  true,  go  to  the  vulgar  extent  of  calling  them 
luppishness ;  but  I  did  the  next  worst  thing — I 
treated  them  as  the  offspring  of  an  over-easy 
existence— of  a  placid  frictionless  life. 

"  With  much  shame  do  I  recall  how  often  I 
have  rallied  these  poor  sufferers  on  the  vast 
space  that  separated  them  from  real  sorrow. 
There  is  no  unreality,  dearest  Lucy,  in  what- 
ever so  overcomes  the  brain,  that  thought  is  aU 
but  madness,  and  so  pains  the  heart  that  the 
w^iole  wish  is  for  death.  There  are  subtler  in- 
fluences, in  our  nature  than  those  that  work  by 
the  brain  or  the  blood,  and  the  maladies  of  these 
have  but  one  physician. 

**  It  was  my  great  good  fortune  to  have  a  fel- 
low-traveller who  took  the  kindest  interest  in 
me.  If  he  ooUld  not  cure,  he  certainly  did  much 
to  console  me.  He  was  a  young  man  lately 
gazetted  on  the  commander-in-chiefs  stafl^  and 
who  came  on  board  of  us  in  the  Downs  from  a 
frigate  bound  for  England.  It  was  the  merest 
accident  that  he  did  not  miss  us  and  lose  his 
passage. 

"  I  am  not  a  very  attractive  person,  and  it 
was  with  some  astonishment  that  I  heard  he 
desired  to  make  my  acquaintance,  and  on  meet- 
ing he  said,  *  Though  you  have  foi*gotten  me,  Dr. 
Lendrick,  I  had  the  honour  of  being  presented 


to  you  at  Killaloe  by  my  friend  Sir  Brook  Foss- 
brooke ;  and  I  then  remembered  all  about  it, 
and  how  it  was  his  features  were  so  familiar  to 
me— very  good  features,  too,  they  were,  with 
much  candour  and  manliness  in  the  expressioii — 
altogether  a  handsome  young  fellow,  and  with 
an  air  of  good  birth  about  hun  Just  as  Hiiftiti<*t- 
ive  as  his  good  looks. 

"I  am  so  unused  to  be  singled  out  hy  a 
stranger  as  the  object  of  attentions,  that  I 
never  fully  got  over  the  surprise  which  tim 
young  man^s  attachment  to  me  inspired ;  and  I 
am  not  using  too  strong  a  word,  Lucy,  when  I 
cull « it  attachment  There  might  have  been,  at 
least  to  his  eyes,  something  in  our  respectiTO 
fortunes  that  suggested  this  drawing  towards 
me.  Who  knows  whether  he,  too,  might  not 
have  parted  from  a  loved  home  and  friends  I 

"  When  he  came  first  on  board  his  manner 
was  wild — ^almost  incoherent — hj^  ran  here  and 
thither,  like  one  in  search  of  sAnething  or  of 
somebody,  but  whoso  name  ho  had  forgotten. 
Indeed  he  actually  startled  me  by  the  eagemefls 
with  which  he  addressed  me ;  and  when  I  in- 
formed him  that  I  was  alone,  quite  alone,  and 
as  friendless  as  hhnself,  on  board,  I  thought  be 
would  have  fainted.  In  all  this  suffering  and 
emotion  I  suspected  that  I  found  what  led  bim 
to  a  co^ipanionship  with  one  as  sOrrow-stricken 
as  himself. 

"As  it  was,  there  was  no  care  he  did  not  be- 
stow on  me.  My  own  dear  boy  himself  oonld 
not  have  nursed  me  more  tenderly,  nor  tried  to 
rally  my  spirits  with  more  affectionate  solia- 
tude.  He  read  for  me,  played  chess  with  me, 
he  even  lent  himself  to  the  sort  of  reading  I 
liked  best,  to  become  more  companionable  to 
me,  withdirawing  all  this  while  firom  ^e  gay 
and  pleasant  society  of  young  fellows  like  Mm- 
selfl  In  a  word,  Lucy,  by  his  devotion  to  me, 
ho  sent  through  my  heart  a  lurking  thooght, 
almost  Uke  a  hope,  that  I  must  somehow  have 
certain  qualities  for  which  the  world  at  kffge 
had  not  yet  credited  me,  which  coidd  make  me 
of  interest  to  a  young  bright-natured  creature, 
f^esh  to  life  and  all  its  eiyoyments ;  and  from 
the  self-esteem  of  this  notion  I  really  believe  I 
drew  more  encouragement  than  fkom  any 
amount  of  more  avowed  approbation. 

"I  feel  I  am  not  wearying  you,  my  dariing 
Lucy,  by  dwelling  even  with  prolixity  on  wb^ 
beguiled  the  long  hours  of  absence,  tiie  weary, 
weary  days  at  sea. 

**  When  we  landed,  for  a  time  at  least,  I  only 
met  him  now  and  then ;  he  had  his  duties^  and 
I  had  mine.  I  had  to  look  out  for  a  boose.  Ky 
predecessor's  family  are  still  occupving  the  offi- 
cial residence,  and  have  begged  of  me  leave  to 
remain  there  a  little  longer.  I  had  my  visits  of 
duty  or  compliment  to  znake,  and  a  whole  rouid 
of  httle  courtesies  to  perform,  for  whidi  I  well 
know  I  have  all  your  symplathy.  Every  one 
was,  however,  klna  and  polite,  some  were  even 
friendly.  Indeed,  my  very  want  of  manner,  my 
awkward  bashfhlness  and  deficient  tact»  have,  I 
can  see,  not  injured  me  in  the  esteem  of  those 
whose  worldly  breeding  and  knowledge  have 
taught  them  to  be  compassionate  as  well  as 
courteous. 

**  Amongst  the  many  persons  to  whom  I  was 
presented  I  made  two  acquaintances  of  more 
than  common  interest  to  me— I  wiU  not  go  far- 
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ther,  and  say  of  any  great  degree  of  gratifica- 
tion. In  dining  with  the  Governor  on  yester- 
day week,  he  said,  *  'Tou  will  meet  a  relation 
to-day,  Dr.  Lendrick.  His  ship  has  just  put  in 
to  coal,  and  he  and  his  wife  dine  with  us.' 
Though  quite  pexsuaded  the  Governor  was  la- 
bouring under  some  mistake,  I  waited  with 
anxiety  as  the  different  arrivals  were  announced, 
and  at  last  came  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Sewell— the 
Colonel  being  Lady  Lendrick's  son  by  her  first 
marriage, — what  relation  to  myself  all  my  skill 
in  gen^ogy  is  unable  to  pronounce. 

"  We  met,  however,  shook  hands  very  cor- 
dially, and  I  had  the  honour  to  conduct  Mrs. 
Sewell  to  table.  I  am  unfortunately  terribly 
prone  to  first  impressions,  and  all  those  that  I 
entertain  regar&ig  the  Colonel  aro  adverse. 
He  is  a  tall£mdsome  man,  en^y  in  manner,  and 
with  the  readiness  in  speech  and  address  that 
shows  faaiiliarity  with  life.  He,  however,  will 
never  suffer  your  eyes  to  meet  his,  never  ex- 
change a  frank  look  with  you,'  and  seems,  from 
some  cause  or  other,  to  be  always  labouring 
under  an  impatient  anxiety  to  be  somewhere 
else  than  where  he  stands  at  the  moment 

**  He  asked  about  my  father,  and  never  wait- 
ed for  my  reply ;  and  he  laughingly  said,  with  a 
bad  taste  that  shocked  me,  *  My  mother  and  he 
never  could  "  hit  it "  off  together.' 

"  Mrs.  Sewell  interested  me  more  than  her 
husband.  She  is  still  very  handsome;  she 
must  at  one  time  have  been  perfectly  beautifuL 
She  is  very  gentle,  low-voiced,  and  quiet,  talk- 
ing with  a  simplidty  that  even  I  can  detect 
only  covers  a  deep  knowledge  of  life  and  the 
world.  The  dread  of  her  husband  seems,  how- 
ever, to  pervade  all  she  says  or  does.  She 
changes  colour  when  he  looks  at  her,  and  if  he 
addresses  her,  she  sometimes  seems  about  to 
faint  His  slightest  word  is  accepted  as  a  com- 
mand ;  and  yet  with  all  this  terror— terror  it 
was — I  caught  a  look  that  once  passed  between 
them  that  actually  overwhelmed  me  with  amaze- 
ment It  was  the  very  look  that  two  accom- 
plices might  have  interchanged  in  a  moment 
when  they  oould  not  communicate  more  freely. 
Don't  think;. that  there  is  any  exaggeration  in 
this,  Lucy,.pr  that  I  am  assummg  to  possess  a 
finer  insight  .into  human,  motives  than  my 
neighbours ;  but  my  old  craft  as  a  doctor  sup- 
plies me  with  a  techiiical  skill  that  no  adquain- 
tance  with  the  mere  surface  life  of,  the  world 
could  have  given:  for  the  Medico  reads  man- 
kind by  a  stronger  and  steadier  light  than 
ever  shone  out  of  conventionalities  or  social 
usages. 

*< '  We  are  on  our  way  to  England,  to  Ireland, 
perhaps,'  ho  said  to  me,  in  a  careless  way ;  but 
^e,  not  aware  of  his  ^ech,  told  me  they  had 
been  invited  to  the  Priory — a  piece  of  informa- 
tion  which  I  own  startled  mo.  First  of  all,  they 
are  not  by  any  means  like  people  who  would  be 
agreeable  to  my  father,  nor,  so  far  as  I  can 
guess,  are  they  persons  who  would  easily  sacri- 
lioe  their  own  modes  of  life  and  habits  to  the 
wishes  of  a  recluse.  Least  of  all,  dearest  Lucy, 
do  I  desire  this  lady  to  be  your  compauion. 
She  has,  I  see,  many  attractive  qualities;  she 
may  have  others  as  good  and  excellent ;  but  if 
I  do  not  greatly  err,  her  whole  nature  and  be- 
ing are  in  8ubje(Hion  to  a  very  stem,  cold,  and 
nnscrupidous  man,  and  she  is  far  from  being  all 


that  she  should  be  with  such  gifts  as  she  x)06- 
sesses,  and  farther  again  from  what  she  might 
have  been  with  a  happier  destiny  in  marriage. 

"If  it  were  not  that  you  are  so  certain  to 
meet,  and  not  improbably  see  much  of  these 
people,  I  should  not  have  filled  so  much  of  my 
letter  with  them ;  but  I  confess  to  you,  since  I 
saw  them  they  have  never  been  out  of  my 
thoughts.  Our  relationship— if  that  be  the 
name  for  it— led  us  rapidly  into  considerable 
intimacy;  he  brought  his  children — ^two  lovely 
girls,  and  a  little  cherub  of  a  boy  of  three 
years  old — ^to  see  me  yesterday,  and  Mrs.  Sewell 
comes  to  take  me  to  drive  every  day  after  lun- 
cheon. She  expresses  the  most  ardent  desire 
to  meet  you,  and  says  she  knows  you  will  love 
each  other.  She  carried  off  your  picture  t'other 
day,  and  I  was  in  real  terror  till  I  got  it  back 
again.  She  seemed  in  ecstasy  on  being  told 
that  you  were  living  with  your  grandfather; 
but  I  saw  a  look  &e  shot  across  to  her  hus- 
band as  I  told  it,  and  I  saw  his  reply  by  ano- 
ther glance  that  revealed  to  me  how  my  tidings 
had  caused  surprise,  and  something  more  than 
surprise. 

"You  must  not  set  me  down  as  fanciful  or 
captious,  dear  Lu(^,  but  the  simple  truth  is,  I 
have  never  had  a  quiet  moment  since  I  knew 
these  people.  They  inspire  me  with  the  same 
sort  of  anxiety  I  have  often  felt  when,  in  the 
course  of  my  profession,  some  symptom  has 
supervened  in  a  case  not  very  grave  or  startling 
in  itself,  but  still  such  as  I  have  always  found 
heralding  in  very  serious  combinations.  It  is 
therefore  the  Doctor  as  much  as  the  Father  that 
takes  alarm  here. 

"  It  is  just  possible— mind  I  say  possible— that 
I  am  a  little  jealous  of  these  SewoUa  already,  for 
they  have  afready  seduced  from  me  my  young 
friend  Lionel,  who  was  so  kind  to  me  on  the 
voyage.  I  scarcely  see  him  now,  he  is  always 
with  them;  and  yesterday  I  heard— it  may  not 
be  true — ^that  he  is  already  weary  of  Cape  Town, 
and  means  to  return  home  by  the  next  ship- 
that  is,  along  with  the  SeweUs,  who  are  to  sail 
on  Friday. 

"  I  am  certain  that  Sewell  is  neither  a  good 
nor  a  safe  companion  for  a  young  fellow  so 
bashful  and  unsuspecting  as  Lionel  Trafford. 

**  There  are  men  who  read  the  world  the  way 
oertun  dishonest  critics  quote  a  book  or  an  ar- 
tide,  by  extracting  all  that  is  objectionable,  and, 
omitting  context  and  connection,  place  passage 
after  passage  la  quick  sequence.  By  such  a  pro- 
cess as  this,  human  life  is  a  pandemonium.  I 
half  suspect  Sewell  to  be  one  of  this  soomfbl 
school ;  and  if  so,  a  most  dangerous  intimate. 
The  heartfelt  racy  enjoyment  of  his  manner,  as 
he  records  some  trait  of  rascality  or  fhtud,  is  not 
more  marked  than  the  contemptuous  sneer  with 
which  he  receives  a  story  that  bears  testimony 
to  generosity  or  trustfulness,  throwing  over  his 
air  in  each  that  tone  of  knowledge  of  life  and  the 
world  that  seeins  to  say,  'These  are  the  things 
we  all  of  us  know  well,  though  only  a  few  have 
either  the  manliness  or  tiie  honesty  to  declare 
them  openly.' 

"I  i^iay  have  tired  you  with  this  long  tirade, 
my  dear  Lucy,  but  I  am  pouring  out  to  you  my 
thoughts  as  they  come— come,  too,  out  of  the 
fohiess  of  much  reflection.  Bemember,  too,  my 
sweet  child,  that  I  h!ive  often  told  you,  '  It  is 
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just  some  half-dozen  people  with  whom  we  are 
intimate,  who  make  or  mar  our  fate  in  life.'  Big 
as  the  world  is,  we  play  a  very  small  game  in  one 
comer  of  the  board,  and  it  behoves  us  to  look 
well  to  those  with  whom  we  are  to  play  it 

"If  I  am  jealous  of  the  Sewells  for  having 
robbed  me  of  my  young  ftiend,  I  am  envious 
of  himself  also,  for  he  is  going  back  to  England 
— going  back  to  the  loved  faces  and  scenes  he 
has  left-^going  back  to  Home.  There's  the 
word,  Lucy,  that  gathers  all  that  we  come  to  Hve 
for,  when  life  reaUy  is  a  blessing. 

*^  It  would  seem  too  oarly  to  pronounce,  but  I 
think  I  can  already  see  this  is  not  a  plaoe  to 
which  I  would  like  to  bring  you ;  but  I  will  not 
prejudge  it  It  may  be  that  time  will  reconcile 
me  to  some  things  I  now  dislike ;  it  may  be,  too, 
that  the  preoence  of  my  own  around  me  will  dis- 
pose me  to  take  a  cheerier  view  of  much  that 
now  depresses  me.  I  have  a  great  deal  to  do,  I 
am  employed  during  the  whole  day,  and  never 
really  free  till  evening,  when  society  claims  me. 
This  latter  is  my  only  severe  bui^en.  You  can 
imagine  me  daily  diiung  out,  and  fanc^  the  mar- 
tjrrdom  it  costs  me. 

"  t  am  most  anxious  to  hear  of  you,  and  how 
you  like  your  new  life— I  mean,  how  you  bear 
it  Liking  is  not  the  word  for  that  which  en- 
tails separation.  I  feel  assured  that  you  will 
love  my  father.  You  will  be  generous  towards 
those  traits  which  the  host  of  mere  acquaintance- 
ship took  pleasure  m  exaggerating,  and  you  will 
he  fair  enough  not  to  misjudge  his  great  qualities 
because  of  certain  faults  of  temper.  He  l^s 
great  gifts,  Lucy ;  and,  as  you  will  see,  tiie  two 
pendulums  of  his  nature,  heart  and  head,  swing 
togefiher,  and  he  is  as  noble  in  sentiment  as  he 
is  grand  in  action. 

"  It  ahnost  consoles  me  for  separation  when  I 
think  that  I  have  transferred  to  him  the  blessings 
of  that  presence  that  made  my  own  sunshine, 
^nd'  that  you  send  me  a  diary  of  your  life.  I 
want  vour  whole  day ;  I  want  to  see  how  exist- 
ence IS  filled,  so  that  whenever  my  mind  flies 
back  to  you  I  may  say,  '  She  is  in  her  garden  — 
she  is  working — she  is  at  her  musio— she  is 
reading  to  him.' 

"It  was  a  mistake  to  send  me  here,  Lucy. 
There  are  men  in  scores  who  would  rejoice  in 
the  opportunities  of  such  a  placey  and  see  in  it 
the  roiad  to  rapid  fortune.  I  only  look  at  one 
feature  of  it— the  banishment  Not  that  by 
nature  I  am  discontented— I  hope  and  believe 
this  is  not  so— but  I  feel  that  there  are  many 
things  in  life  far  worse  than  j^overty.  I  have 
not  the  same  dread  of  narrow  means  most  men 
have.  I  do  not  sink  down  in  spirits  when  I  lie 
down  under  a  very  humble  roo^  and  sit  down  to 
a  coarse  meal;  nor  has  splendour  the  power  to 
exhilarate  or  devate  me.  I  am  essontifdly  hum- 
ble, and  I  need  nothing  that  is  not  generally 
within  the  reach  of  the. humble;  and  I  vow  to 
you  in  all  truth,  I'd  rather  be  \]rour  grandfather's 
gardener  than  be  the  governor  of  ^s  great  oo- 
lonv.  There's  an  ignoble  confession,  but  keep 
it  for  vourselH 

"  I  have  written  a  long  letter  to  Tom  by  thia 
post,  and  addressed  it  to  Mr.  Dempster,  who 
will  forward  it  if  he  should  have  left  before  this. 
It  distresses  me  greatly  when  I  think  that  I 
have  not  been  able  to  give  him  any  definite 
career  in  life  before  we  parted.     Mere  aptitude 


has  no  value  with  the  world.  You  may  be  win- 
ing and  ready  to  do  fifty  things,  but  some  fourth- 
rate  fellow  who  knows  how  to  do  one  wUl  beat 
you.  The  remarkable  quality  in  life  is  skih :  the 
thing-least  in  request  is  genius.  Tom  has  this 
harsh  lesson  yet  to  learn,  but  learn  it  be  must, 
for  the  world  is  a  schoolmaster  that  'vriU  stand 
no  skulking,  and  however  little  to  our  taate 
be  its  tasks,  we  must  come  up  when  caBed 
on,  and  go  on  with  our  lesson  as  well  as  we 
may. 

"  In  many  respects  Sir  Brook  Fossbrookc 
was  an  unfortunate  companion  for  him  to  have 
dianced  upon.  A  man  of  considerable  re- 
sources, who  had  employed  them  all  unprofit- 
ably,  is  a  bad  pilot  The  very  waywardness 
of  such  a  nature  was  exactly  the  quality  to 
be  avoided  in  Tom's  case ;  but  what  was  to  be 
done  ?  Poverty  can  no  more  select  its  company 
than  its  climate ;  and  it  would  have  heen  worse 
than  ungracious  to  have  rejected  a  friendship  so 
generously  and  freely  offered. 
*  "I  am  curious — ^I  am'  more  than  curious,  I 
am  anxious^-to  know  if  Tom  should  have  eTer 
met  my  father.  They  are  so  intensely  alike 
in  many  things,  that  I  fear  me  their  meeting 
oould  not  lead  to  good.  I  know  well  that  Tom 
resents,  and  would  like  to  show  that  he  re- 
sents, what  he  deems  the  harsh  treatment 
evinced  towards  me,  and  I  dread  anytiiing  like 
interchange  of  words  between  them.  My  whcde 
hope  is,  &at  you  would  prevent  snch  a  mis- 
chance^ or,  if  it  did  occur,  would  take  measures 
to  obviate  its  dangers. 

"Tell  me  particularly  about  this  when  you 
write.  Tell  me  also,  have  you  met  Lady  Len- 
drick,  and  if  so,  on  what  terms?  I  have  ever 
found  her  obliging  and  good-natured,  and  with 
many  qualities  which  the  worid  has  not  given 
her  credit  for.  Give  her  my  most  respectful  re- 
gards when  you  see  her. 
*  "It  is  daybreak;  the  hot  sun  of  AfKca  is 
already  glancing  into  the  room,  and  I  must  oon- 
olude.  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  the  miles  tfaeee 
lines  must  travel  ere  they  meet  you,  but  they 
will  be  with  you  at  last,  and  they  are  in  this 
more  fortunate  than  your  loving  fkther, 

"T.  Lenbbick." 

Lucy  sat  long  pondering  over  this  letter.  She 
read  it,  too,  again  and  again,  and  by  a  light 
which  was  certainly  not  vouchsafed  to  him  who 
wrote  it  To  her  there  was  no  mystery  in  Traf- 
ford's  conduct  It  was  plain  enough  he  had 
gone  out,  expecting  to  find  her  as  his  fellow- 
passenger.  His  despaii^— his  wretchedness — 
his  devotion  to  her  father,  the  last  resource  of 
that  disappointment  he  could  not  subdue — ^were 
all  inteUigible  enough.  Less  easy,  however,  to 
read  the  sudden  attachment  he  had  fonned  for 
theSewells.  What  did  this  mean  ?  Haditany 
meaning?  and  if  so^  was  it  one  that  ooncemed 
her  to  know? 


GHAPTEB  XDC 
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"I  THINK  I  had  better  see  him  mjBeit,^  said, 
Fossbrooke^  after  patientiy  listening  to  Tom 
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Lendrick^s  account  of  his  meeting  with  his 
grandfather.  "It  is  possible  I  may  be  able 
to  smooth  down  matters  a  little,  and  dispose  the 
old  gentleman,  besides,  to  acoord'us  some  aid  in 
our  Sardinian  project,  for  I  have  resolved  upon 
that,  Tom." 

"  Indeed,  sir ;  the  gold  mine  ?" 

"  No,  the  load— the  lead  and  silver.  In  the 
rough  calculAtion  I  made  last  night  on  this  slip 
of  paper,  I  see  my  way  to  something  like  seven 
thousand  a-year  to  begin  with;  untold  wealth 
will  follow.  There  are  no  less  than  eleven 
products  available — the  black  lead  of  pencils  and 
the  white  used  by  painters  being  the  chief ; 
while  in  my  new  salt,  which  I  am  disposed  to 
call  the  *  pjrro-chloride  of  plumbium,'  we  have 
a  sedative  that  wiU  allay  the  pangs  of  hydro- 
phobia." 

"  I  wish  it  would  quiet  the  Chief  Baron," 
muttered  Tom ;  and  Sir  Brook,  not  hearing  him 
correctly,  continued,— 

"I  think  Bo-^I  think  the  Chief  Baron  emi- 
nently calculated  to  take  a  proper  estimate  of , 
my  discovery.  A  man  of  fine  intelloct  is  ever 
ready  to  accept  truth,  albeit  it  come  in  a  shape 
and  through  a  channel  in  which  he  has  himself 
not  pursued  it  Will  you  write  a  line  to  your 
sister  and  ask  if  it  would  be  his  lordship's  con- 
venience to  receive  me,  and  at  what  time  ?" 

"Of  course,  sir,  whatever  you  wish,"  said 
Tom,  in  some  confusion;  "  but  might  I  ask  if  it 
bo  your  intention  to  ask  my  grandfather  to  aid 
me  with  his  purse  ?" 

"  Naturall}^  I  mean  that  he  should,  by  ad- 
vancing, let  us  say,  eight  hundred  pounds,  put 
you  in  a  position  to  achieve  a  speedy  fortune. 
He  shall  see,  too,  that  our  first  care  has  been 
your  sister's  interests.  Six-sixteenths  of  the 
profits  for  fifty  years  are  to  be  Jiers ;  throe  each 
we  reserve  for  ourselves;  the  remaining  four 
will  form  a  reserve  fund  for  casualties,  a  capital 
for  future  development,  and  a  sum  at  interest  to 
pay  superannuations,  with  somo  other  objects 
that  you  will  find  roughly  jotted  down  here,  for 
which,  however,  they  wiU  amply  suffice.  I  take 
it  his  lordship  knows  something  of  metallurgy, 
Tom.*' 

"I  believe  ho  knows  a  little  of  everything." 

"  Chemistry  I  feel  sure  he  must  have  studied." 

"  I  won't  answer  for  the  study ;  but  you'll  find 
that  when  you  come  to  talk  with  hun,  you'll 
scarcely  wander  very  far  out  of  his  geography. 
But  I  was  going  to  say,  sir,  that  I  am  not  quite 
easy  at  the  thought  of  asking  him  for  money." 

"  It's  not  money — at  least,  it's  no  gift — we  re- 
quire of  him.  We  are  in  possession  of  a  sdieme 
certain  to  secure  a  fortune.  We  know  where 
a  treasure  lies  hid,  and  wo.  want  no  more  than 
the  cost  of  the  journey  to  gp  and  fetch  it  He 
shall  be  more  th^m  repaid.  The  very  dispositions 
we  make  in  your  sister's  favour  will  show  him 
in  what  spirit  we  mean  to  deiJ.  It  is  possible— 
I  am  willing  to  own  it — ^it  is  possible  I  might 
approach  a  man  of  inferior  intelligence  with 
distrust  and  fear,  but  in  coming  before  Baron 
Lendrick  I  have  no  misgivings.  All  my  expe- 
rience of  life  has  shown  me  that  the  Me  men 
are  the  ^nerous  men.  In  the  ample  stretch  of 
their  mmds  they  estimate  mankind  by  larger 
averages,  and  thus  they  come  to  see  that  there 
Is  plenty  of  good  in  human  nature." 

"I  believe  the  old  judge  is  clever  enough, 


and  some  speak  very  well  of  his  character ;  but 
his  temper — ^his  tempQr  is  something  that  would 
swallow  up  all  the  fine  qualities  that  ever  were 
accorded  to  one  man;  and  even  if  you  were 
about  to  go  on  a  mission  I  liked  better,  I'd  say, 
Don't  ask  to  see  him,  don't  expose  yourself  to 
the  risk  of  some  outrageous  afft-ont — something 
you  couldn't  bear  and  wouldn't  resent" 

"  I  have  never  yet  found  myself  in  the  pre- 
dicament you  speak  of,"  said  Sir  Brook,  drawing 
himself  up  haughtUy,  "  nor  do  I  know  of  any 
contingency  in  hfe  from  ^ich  I  could  retreat 
on  account  of  its  perils.  It  may  be,  indeed  it  is 
more  than  likely,  from  what  you  tell  me,  that  I 
shall  make  no  appeal  to  your  grandfather's  gene- 
rosity ;  but  I  shall  see  him,  to  tender  your  re- 
grets for  any  pain  you  may  have  caused  him, 
and  to  tell  also  so  much  of  our  future  intentions 
as  it  is  becoming  the  head  of  your  house  should 
hear.  I  also  desire,  to  see  your  sister,  and  say  . 
good-bye." 

"Ask  her  to  let  mo  do  so  too.  I  can't  go 
away  without  seeing  her  again."  Tom  took  a 
turn  or  two  up  and  down  the  room  as  though 
he  had  not  mado  up  his  mind  whether  to  say 
something  or  not  He  looked  out  of  the  win- 
dow, possibly  in  search  of  something  to  distract 
his  thoughts,  and  then  turning  suddenly  about, 
he  said,  "I  was  thinking,  sir,  that  if  it  was 
your  opinion — ^mind  I  don't  want  to  insinuate 
that  it  ought  to  be,  or  even  that  it  Is  my  own — 
but  that  if  you  came  to  the  conclusion  that  my 
sister  was  not  happy  with  my  grandfather — ^that 
her  life  was  one  of  depression  and  sufiering — 
what  would  you  say  to  her  coming  along  with 
us?" 

"To  Sardinia.  Coming  to  Sardmia  do  you 
mean,  Tom  ?"  said  the  old  man  in  astonishment 

"Yes,  sir,  that  is  what  I  meant" 

"  Have  I  not  told  you  the  sort  of  life  that  lies 
before  us  in  the  island — ^the  hardships,  the  dan- 
gers, the  bitter  privations  we  shall  have  to  en- 
dure ?  Is  it  to  these  we  can  invite  a  young  girl, 
trained  and  accustomed  to  every  elegance  and 
every  comfort  ?" 

"She'd  not  shrink  from  her  share— that  much 
I'll  warrant  you ;  and  the  worst  roughing  of  that 
rugged  life  would  be  easier  to  bear  than  this  old 
man's  humour." 

"No,  no;  it  must  not  be  thought  of,"  said 
Fossbrooke,  sternly.  "  What  meaning  has  our 
ei)terprise  if  it  be  not  to  secure  her  fUture  for- 
tune? She  cannot — she  shall  not — pay  any 
part  of  tho  price.  Let  me  think  over  this,  Tom. 
It  may  be  th:;t  we  ought  not  to  leave  her ;  it  may 
be  that  we  should  hit  upon  something  nearer 
home.  I  will  go  up  to  the  Castle  and  s^e  the 
Viceroy." 

He  made  a  light  grimace  as  he  said  this. 
Such  a  visit  was  by  no  means  to  his  taste.  If 
there  was  anything  totally  repugnant  to  h^ 
nature,  it  was  to  approadi  men  whom  he  had 
known  as  friends  or  intimates,  with  anything 
like  the  request  for  a  favour.  It  seemed  to  him 
to  invert  all  the  relations  which  ought  to  subsist 
between  men  in  society.  The  moment  you  had 
stooped  to  such  a  step,  in  his  estimatiou  you 
had  forfeited  all  right  to  that  condition  of  equali- 
ty which  renders  intercourse  agreeable. 

"  I  must  have  something  for  this  young  fel- 
low—something that  may  enable  him  to  offer 
his  sister  a  home  if  she  should  need  it    I  will 
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accept  nothing  for  myself— on  that  I  am  deter- 
mined: It  is  a  sorry  part  that  of  suppliant,  bat 
80  long  as  it  is  for  another  it  is  endurable.  Not 
that  I  like  it,  though — ^not  that  it  sits  easy  on 
me— and  I  am  too  old  to  acquire  a  new  man- 
ner." Thus  muttering  to  himself,  he  went 
along  till  he  found  himself  at  the  chief  entrance 
of  the  Castle. 

"  You  will  have  to  wait  on  Mr.  Balfour,  sir, 
his  Excellency's  private  secretary,  the  second 
door  from  the  comer,"  said  the  porter,  scarcely 
deigning  a  glance  at  one  so  evidently  unversed 
in  viberegal  observances.  Sir  Brook  nodded 
and  withdrew.  From  a  groom  who  v^as  hold- 
ing a  neat-looking  cob  pony  Fossbrooke  learned 
that  Mr.  Balfour  was  about  to  take  his  morn- 
ing's ride.  "  He'll  not  see  you  now,"  said  the 
man.  "  Toull  have  to  come  back  about  four  or 
half-past." 

"I  have  only  a  question  to  ask,"  said  Sir 
Brook,  hsdf  to  himself,  as  he  ascended  the 
stairs.  As  he  gained  the  landing  and  rang,  the 
door  opened,  and  Mr.  Balfour  appeared.  "I 
regret  to  detain  you,  sir,"  began  Sir  Brook,  as 
he  courteously  raised  his  hat  **  Mr.  Balfour,  I 
believe." 

"  You  are  right  as  to  my  name,  but  qtiite  as 
wrong  if  you  fancy  that  you  will  detain  me," 
said  uiat  plump  and  very  self-satisfied  gentle- 
man, as  he  moved  forward. 

**And  yet,  sir,  such  is  my  intention,"  said 
Sir  Brook,  pladng  himself  directly  in  front  of 
him. 

'*  That  is  a  matter  verv  soon  settled,"  said 
Balfour,  returning  to  the  door  and  calling  out — 
"  Pollard,  step  down  to  the  lower  yard  and  send 
a  policeman  here." 

Sir  Brook  heard  the  order  unmoved  in  man- 
ner, and  even  made  way  for  his  servant  to  pass 
down  the  stairs.  No  sooner,  however,  was  the 
man. out  of  hearing,  than  he  said,  "It  would 
be  much  better,  sir,  not  to  render  either  of  us 
ridiculous.  I*  am  Sir  Brook  Fossbrooke,  and  I 
come  here  to  learn  at  what  time  It  would  be  his 
Excellency's  pleasure  to  receive  me." 

The  calm  quiet  dignity  in  which  he  spoke, 
even  more  than  the  words,  had  its  effect  on 
Balfour,  who  with  more  awkwardness  than  he 
would  like  to  have  owned,  asked  Sir  Brook  to 
walk  in  and  be  seated.  "  I  have  had  a  message 
for  you  from  his  Excellency  these  three  or  four 
days  back,  and  know  not  where  to  find  you." 

"Did  it  never  occur  to  you  to  try  what  as- 
sistance the  police  might  idOford,  sir  ?"  said  he, 
with  deep  gravity. 

"One  thinks  of  these  generally  as  a  last  re- 
source," said  Balfour,  coolly,  and  possibly  not 
sorry  to  show  how  imperturbable  he  could  be 
under  a  adtcasm. 

"  And  now  for  the  message,  sir,"  said  Foss^ 
brooke. 

"Ill  be  shot  if  I  remember  it  Wasn*t  it 
something  about  an  election  riot  ?  You  thrash- 
ed a  priest  named  Maloahy,  eh  ?" 

"  I  opine  not,  sir,"  said  Sir  Brook,  with  a 
faint  smile. 

"  No,  no ;  yon  are  the  great  man  for  acclima- 
tisation ;  you  want  to  make  the  omithorhynchus 
as  common  as  the  turkey.    Am  I  right  ?" 

Sir  Brook  shook  his  head. 
"I  never  have  my  head  clear  out  of  office 
hours,  that*B  the   fact,"    said   Balfour,  impa- 


tiently. .  "If  you  had  called  on  me  between 
twelve  and  three,  you'd  have  found  me  like  a 
directory." 

"Put  no  strain  upon  your  recollection,  sir. 
When  I  see  the  Viceroy  it  is  probaMe  he  wSl 
repeat  the  message." 

"  You  know  him,  then?" 

"  I  have  known  him  eight-and-forty  years." 

"  Oh,  I  have  it — I  remember  it  all  now.  You 
used  to  be  with  Colonel  Hanger,  and  Hugh 
Seymour,  and  O'Kelly,  and  all  the  Cariton 
House  lot" 

Fossbrooke  bowed  a  cold  assent 

"  His  Excellency  told  us  the  other  evening 
that  there  was  not  a  man  in  England  who  had 
so  many  stories  of  the  Prince.  Didnt  Moore 
go  to  you  about  his  life  of  Sheridan?— yes,  of 
course— and  you  promised  him  some  veiy  valu- 
able documents ;  and  sent  him  flve-and-twenty 
protested  bills  of  poor  Brlnsley's  labelled  'in- 
dubitable records.' " 

"  This  does  not  lead  us  to  the  message,  sir,** 
said  Fossbrooke ,  stiffly. 

"  Yes,  but  it  does  though — ^Fm  coming  to  it 
I  have  a  system  of  artificial  memory,  and  I  hare 
just  arrived  at  you  now  tlurough  Carlton 
House,  milk-punch,  and  that  story  about  Lord 
Grey  and  yourself  riding  postilions  to  Asoot^ 
and  you  on  the  wheelers  tipping  up  Grey 
with  your  whip  till  he  grew  frantic.  Wasn't 
that  a  fact?" 

"I  wait  for  the  message,  sir:  or  rather  I 
grow  impatient  at  not  hearing  if' 

"  I  remember  it  perfectly.  It's  a  place  he 
wants  to  offer  you  ;  it's  a  something  under  the 
Courts  of  Law.  You  are  to  do  next  to  nothing 
— nothing  at  all,  I  believe,  if  you  prefer  lt»  as 
the  last  fellow  did.  He  lived  in  Dresden  for 
the  education  of  his  children,  and  he  died 
there,  and  we  didn't  know  when  he  died — at 
least  they  suspect  he  signed  some  dozen  life- 
certificates  that  his  doctor  used  to  forward  at 
quarter-day.  Mind  I  dont  give  you  the  story 
as  mine ;  but  the  impression  is,  that  he  hcdd 
the  office  for  eight  years  after  his  death." 

"Perhaps,  sir,  you  would  now  &vour  me 
with  the  name  and  nature  of  the  appointment" 

"  He  was  called  the  Deputy- Assistant  Sub- 
something  of  somewhere  in  Exchequer;  and 
he  had  to  fill,  or  to  register,  or  to  put  a  seal,  or, 
if  not  a  seal,  a  stamp,  on  some  papers ;  but  the 
marrow  of  &e  matter  is,  he  had  eight  hundred 
a-year  for  it:  and  when  the  Act  passed  re- 
quiring two  seals,  he  asked  for  an  hicrease  of 
salary  and  an  assistant  derk,  and  tiiey  gave 
him  two  hundred  more,  but  they  refused  the 
clerk.  They  do  such  shabby  things  In  Uioee 
short  sittings  over  the  Estimates  1" 

"And  am  I  to  understand  that  his  Excel- 
lency makes  me  an  offer  of  this  appointment  ?" 

"  Well,  not  exactly ;  there's  a  hitch  in  ifr— I 
may  say  there  are  two  hitches :  first  of  all, 
we're  not  sure  it's  in  our  gift ;  and,  secondly 

"Perhaps  I  may  spare  you  the  secondly — 
the  '  firstly '  is  more  tiian  enough  for  me." 

"  Yes,  but  I'd  like  to  explain.  Here's  how 
it  is :  the  Chief  Baron  daimed  the  patronage 
about  twenty  years  ago,  and  we  made,  or  the 
people  who  were  in  power  made,  some  sort  of 
a  compromise  about  an  ultimate  nomination, 
and  he  was  to  have  the  first    Now  his  : 
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only  died  t'other  daf,  haying  held  the  ofBoe, 
as  I  said,  upwards  of  twenty  years — a  most 
nnoonsdonable  thing—just  one  of  tiiose  selfish 
acts  smaU  offidal  fellows  are  always  doing;  and 
so  /  thought,  as  I  saw  your  name  down  for 
something  on  his  ExoeUenpy's  list,  that  Vd 
mention  you  for  the  post,  as  a  sort  of  sop  to 
Baron  Lendrick,  saying,  *Look  at  our  man ;  we 
are  not  gomg  to  saddle  the  oountry  with  one  of 
your  long-annuity  feUows— ^»  eighty  if  he's  a 
day.'  I  say,  Td  press  this  point|  heoause  the 
old  Judge  says  he  is  no  longer  bound  by  the 
terms  of  the  compromise,  for  that  the  office  was 
abolished  and  reconstructed  by  the  68th  of 
Victoria,  and  that  he  now  insists  on  the  undi- 
vided patronage." 

''I  presume  that  the  astute  reasons  which 
induced  you  to  think  of  me  have  not  been  oom- 
mnnicated  to  the  Viceroy." 

"  I  should  think  not  I  mention  them  to  you 
frankly,  because  his  Excellency  said  you  were 
one  of  those  men  who  must  be  dealt  with 
op«nly.  '  Play  on  the  square  with  Fossbrooke,' 
said  he,  'and,  whether  he  win  or  lose,  you'll 
see  no  change  in  him.  Txy  to  OTorreach  him, 
and  youll  catch  a  tiger.' " 

"  I  am  very  gratefhl  for  his  kmd  estimate  of 
me.  It  is,  however,  no  more  than  I  looked  for 
at  his  hands."  This  he  said  with  a  marked 
feeling,  and  then  added,  in  a  lighter  tone,  "I 
hflTO  also  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  yourself,  of 
which  I  know  not  how  to  acquit  myself  bettor 
than  by  accepting  this  appointment^  and  taking 
the  earliest  opportunity  to  die  afterwards." 

"  No,  don't  do  that ;  I  don't  mean  that  Tou 
can  do  like  that  fellow  they  made  a  Pope  be- 
cause he  looked  on  the  verge  of  the  grave,  and 
who  pitched  his  crutch  into  the  air  when  he 
had  put  on  the  tiank" 

"  I  understand ;  so  that  it  is  only  in  Baron 
Lendrick's  eyes  I  am  to  look  short-lived." 

"  Just  so ;  call  on  him — have  a  meeting  with 
him;  say  that  his  Excellency  desires  to  act 
with  every  delicacy  towards  him— that  should 
it  be  discovered  hereafter  the  right  of  nomina- 
tion lies  with  the  Cknirt  and  not  with  us,  well 
g^ve  him  an  equivalent  somewhere  else,  till— 
tiU ^" 

'*  Tin  I  shall  have  vacated  the  post,"  chimed 
In  Sir  Brook,  blandly;  "a  matter,  of  course,  of 
Tory  brief  space." 

'« You  see  the  whole  thin^you  see  it  in  all 
its  bearings ;  and  now,  if  yoti  only  could  know 
something  about  the  man  you  nave  to  deal  with, 
there  would  be  nothing  more  to  tell  you." 

*(  I  have  heard  about  him  passingly." 

"  Oh  yes,  his  eccentricities  are  well  known. 
The  world  is  fttU  of  stories  of  him,  but  he  is 
one  of  those  men  who  play  wolf  on  the  species 
— hB  must  be  worrying  somebody  to  keep  him 
from  worrying  himsdf ;  be  smashed  the  last 
two  Gk)veniment8  hero,  and  he'd  have  upset  us 
too  if  /  hadnt  been  here.  He  hates  me  cor- 
dially; and  if  you  don't  want  to  rouse  his 
anger,  don't  let  your  lips  murmur  the  name, 
(^olmondely  Balfour." 

"Ton  may  rely  upon  me,  sir,"  said  Bi 
Brook,  bowing.  **I  have  scarcely  ever  met  a 
gentleman  whose  name  I  am  not  more  likely  to 
recall  than  your  own." 

«<  Sharp,  that;  did  you  mean  it?"  said  Bal- 
four, with  his  glass  to  his  eye. 


*'I  am  never  ambiguous,  sir,  ihough  it  occa- 
sionaHy  happens  to  me  to  say  somtnrhat  less 
than  I  fbeL    I  wish  you  a  good  day. 


OHAPTEB  XX. 


or  OOURT. 


Whbn  the  day  arrived  that  the  Ohief  Baron 
was  to  resume  his  place  on  the  Bench,  no  small 
share  of  excitement  was  seen  to  prevail  within 
the  predncts  of  the  Four  Courts.  Many  opined 
that  his  recoveiT  was  far  from  perfect,  and  that 
it  was  not  his  intention  ever  to  return  to  the 
justice-seat  Some  maintained  that  the  iUness 
had  been  far  less  severe  than  was  pretended, 
and  that  he  had  employed  the  attack  as  a 
means  of  pressure  on  the  Government,  to  ac- 
cord to  his  age  and  long  services  the  coveted 
reward.  Less  argumentative  partisans  there 
were  who  were  satisfied  to  wager  that  he  would 
or  would  not  reappear  on  the  Bench,  and  bets 
were  eten  laid  that  he  would  come  for  one  last 
time,  as  though  to  show  the  world  in  what  fhll 
vigour  of  mind  and  intellect  was  the  man  the 
Government  desired  to  consign  to  inactivily  and 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  he  was  no  favourite 
with  the  Bar.  There  was  scarcely  a  man  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest  whom  he  had  not  on 
some  occasion  or  another  snubbed,  ridiculed,  or 
reprimanded.  Whose  law  had  he  not  contro- 
verted, whose  acuteness  had  he  not  exposed, 
whose  ilMtofio  not  made  jest  of?  Hie  mere 
presenoe  of  abOity^  before  him  seemed  to  stimu- 
late his  combative  spirit^  and  incite  him  to  a 
passage  at  arms  with  one  able  to  defend  him-* 
self.  No  first-rate  man  could  escape  the  shafts 
of  his  barbed  and  pomted  wit ;  it  was  only  dul- 
ness,  hopeless  dulness,  that  left  his  court  with 
praise  of  his  urbanity,  and  a  eulogy  over  his 
courteous  demeanour. 

Now  hopeless  duhioss  is  not  the  characteris- 
tic of  the  Irish  Bar,  and  with  the  minority  the 
Chief  Bfuon  was  the  reverse  of  popukur. 

No  small  tribute  was  it  therefore  to  his  intel- 
lectual superiority,  to  tiiat  mental  power  that 
all  admowledged  while  they  dreaded,  that  his 
appearance  was  greeted  with  a  murmur  of  ap- 
probation, which  swelled  louder  and  louder  as 
he  moved  across  the  hall,  till  it  burst  out  at 
last  into  a  hoarse,  foil  cheer  of  weksome. 
Mounting  the  steps  with  difficulty,  the  pale  old 
man,  seared  with  age  and  wrinkled  wiUi  care, 
turned  round  towards  the  vast  cibwd,  and 
with  an  eye  of  flashing  brightness,  and  a 
heightened  colour,  pressed  his  hand  upon  his 
he»t,  and  bowed.  A  very  slight  motion  it  was^ 
— less,  far  less,.perhape,  than  a  sovereign  might 
have  accorded ;  but  in  its  dignity  and  grace  k 
was  a  petfect  recognition  of  all  the  honour  he 
folt  had  been  done  him. 

How  broken  I  how  agedl  how  fearfolly 
changed  I  were*  the  whispered  remarks  that 
were  uttered  around  as  he  took  his  seat  on  the 
Bench,  and  more  significant  even  than  words 
were  the  looks  interchanged  when  he  attempted 
to  spMk;  and  instead  of  that  dear  metallic  ring 
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which  once  h*<l  hoen  audible  even  outside  the 
court,  a  fi»^t  murmuring  sound  was  only  heard. 

j^  /^w  oommonplaoe  motions  were  made  and 
discharged.  A  somewhat  wearisome  argument 
followed  on  a  motion  for  a  new  trial,  and  the 
benches  of  the  bar  graduallj  grew  thinner  and 
thinner,  as  the  interest  of  the  scene  wore  off, 
and  as  each  In  turn  had  scanned,  and,  after  his 
own  fashion,  interpreted,  the  old  judge's  powers 
of  mind  and  bodj;  when  sud^nly,  and  as  it 
were  without  ostensible  cause,  the  court  began 
to  fill — ^bench  after  bench  was  occupied,  till  at 
last  eyen  all  the  standing-space  was  crowded ; 
and  when  tibie  massive  curtain  moved  aside,  vadt 
numbers  were  seen  without,  eagerly  trying  to 
enter.  At  first  the  Chief  Baron  appeared  not  to 
notice  the  diange,  but  his  sharp  eye  no  sooner 
detected  it  than  he  followed  with  his  glance  the  ' 
directed  gaee  of  the  crowd,  and  saw  it  fixed  on 
the  gallery  opposite  the  jury-box,  now  occupied 
by  a  well-dressed  oompaaiy,  in  the  midst  of  whom, 
conspicuous  above  aO,  sat  Lady  Lendrick.  So 
well  Imown  were  the  relations  that  subsisted 
petween  himself  and  his  wife,  such  publicity 
had  been  given  to  their  hates  and  quarrels,  that 
her  presence  here  was  regarded  as  a  measure 
of  shameless  indelicacy.  In  the  very  defiant 
look,  too,  HiAt  she  bestowed  on  the  body  of  the 
court  she  seemed  to  accept  the  imputation,  and 
to  dare  it 

Leisurely  and  calmly  did  she  scan  the  old 
man's  features  through  her  double  eyeglass, 
while  from  time  to  time,  with  a  simpering  smile, 
she  would  whisper  some  words  to  the  lady  at 
her  side— words  it  was  not  needfUl  to  overhear, 
they  were  so  palpably  words  of  critical  oommeot 
upon  him  she  gazed  at 

So  engrossed  was  attention  by  the  gross  in- 
decency of.  this  intrusion,  which  had  not  even 
the  shallow  pretext  of  a&  interesting  cause  to 
qualify  it,  that  it  was  only  after  a  considerable 
time  it  was  perceived  that  the  lady  who  sat  next 
Lady  Lendrick  was  exceedingly  beautifhl.  If 
no  longer  in  her  first  youthi  there  were  traits  of 
lovdiness  in  her  perfectly-formed  features  which 
even  years  respect ;  and  in  the  depth  of  her  or- 
bits and  the  souiptural  elegance  of  her  nostrils 
and  her  mouthy  there  was  all  that  beautjawe 
love  to  call  Greek,  but  in  which  no  classic  model 
ever  could  compete  with  the  daughters  of  Eng- 
land. 

Her  complexion  was  of  exceeding  delicacy,  as 
was  the  half-warm  tint  of  her  light-brown  hair. 
But  it  was  when  she  sn^ed  that  l^e  oaptivation 
of  her  beauty  became  perfect ;  and  it  seemed  as 
tbough  each  and  all  thefre  appropriated  that 
radiant  favour  to  himself;  and  felt  his  heart 
bound  with  a  sort  of  ecstasy.  It  had  been  ru- 
moured in  the  morning  through  the  hall  that  the 
Chief  Baron,  at  the  rising  of  the  Court,  would 
deliver  a  short  reply  to  the  address  of  the  Bar: 
and  now,  as  the  last  motion  was  being  disposed 
oi;  the  appearance  of  eager  expectation  and  curi- 
osity became  oonspicaous  on  every  side. 

That  theunlooked-for  presenoe  of  his  wife  had 
irritated  and  embarrassed  the  old  man  was  plain 
to  t^  least  observant  The  stem  expression 
of  his  features ;  the  steadfast  Vay  in  which  he 
gaaed  hito  the  body  of  the  court,  to  avoid  even 
aehanoe  c^oe  at  the  gallery;  the firetftd im- 
natienoe  with  which  he  moved  his  hands  rest- 
lessly amongst  his  papers, — all  showed  disoom- 


posure  and  uneasiness.  Still  it  was  well  known 
that  the  moment  he  was  called  on  for  a  mental 
effort  intellect  ever  assumed  the  mastery  over 
temper,  and  all  felt  that  when  he  should  arise 
not  a  trace  of  embarrassment  would  remain  to 
mar  the  calm  dignity  of  his  manner. 

It  was  amidst  a  hushed  sHenco  that  he  stood 
up,  and  said,  "  Mr.  Chief  Scigeant,  and  Gentle- 
men of  the  Bar:  I  had  intended  to-day—I  had 
even  brought  dofm  with  me  some  notes  of  a  re- 
ply which  I  puirposed  to  make  to  the  more  than 
flattering  address  whioti  you  so  gradously  offered 
to  me.  I  find,  however,  that  I  have  overrated  the 
strength  that  remains  to  me.  I  find  I  have 
measured  my  power  to  thank  you  by  the  depth 
of  my  gratitude,  and  not  by  the  vigour  of  my 
fVame.  I  am  too  weak  to  say  all  that  I  fe^  and 
too  deeply  your  debtor  to  ask  you  to  accept  less 
than  I  owe  you.  Had  the  testimony  of  esteem 
you  presented  tf>  me  only  alluded  to  those  g;ifts 
of  mind  and  intellect  with  which  a  gracious 
Evidence  was  pleased  to  endow  me— had  you 
limited  yourself  to  the  recognition  of  the  lawyer 
and,  the  judge,  I  might  possibly  have  found 
stren^to  assure  you  that  I  accepted  your  praifie 
with  the' consciousness  that  it  was  not  aH  un- 
merited. The  language  of  your  address,  how- 
ever, went  beyond  this;  your  words  were  those 
of  regard,  even  of  affectibn.  '  I  am  unused  to 
such  as  these,  gentlemen.  They  uns^Ue— -they 
unman  me.  Physicians  teU  us  that  the  norves 
of  the  student  acquire  a  morbid  and  diseased 
acuteness  for  wanlT  of  those  habits  of  acfeion 
and  physical  exertion  which  more  vulgar  ocjpan- 
isations  practise.  So  do  I  feel  tiiat  the  mental 
faculties  gain  an  abnormal  intensity  in  propor- 
tion as  the  affections  are  neglected,  and  the  sJl 
of  the  heart  left  untilled. 

*'Mine  have  been  worse  than  ignored,**  said 
he,  with  an  elevated  tone,  and  in  a  voice  that 
rang  through  the  court.  '*  They  have  been  oat- 
raged,  and  when  the  time  comes  that  biography 
wiU  have  to  deal  "with  my  character  and  my  for- 
tunes, if  there  be  but  justice  in  the  award,  tte 
summing-up  will  speak  of  me  as  one  ever  linked 
with  a  destiny  that  was  beneath  him.  He  wis 
a  Lawyer— he  ought  to  have  been  a  Legidator. 
He  sat  on  the  Bench,  while  his  place  was  the 
Cabinet ;  an4  when  at  the  end  of  a  laborious  fife 
his  brethren  ralHed  round  him  with  homage,  and 
with  tender  regard,  they  found  him  like  a  long  be- 
leaguered cily,  starved  into  submission,  canying 
a  bold  port  towards  the  enemy,  but  torn  by  dis- 
sension within,  hnd  betrayed  by  the  very  gar- 
rison that  should  have  died  in  its  defence." 

The  saviijse  fierceness  of  these  words  turned 
every  eye  in  the  court  to  the  gallery,  ^eie  Lady 
Lendrick  sa^  and  where,  wi^  a  pleasant  smile 
on  her  face,  she  not  only  listened  with  seeming 
pleasure,  but  beat  time  witii  her  ftn  to  the 
rhythm  of  the  w^Il-rounded  periods. 

A  quivering  of 'the  lip,  ana  a  strange  flatten- 
ing  of  the  cheek  of  one  side,  sucoeeded  to  the 
effort  with  which  he  delivered  these  words,  and 
when  he  attempted  to  speak  again  his  voice 
failed  him;  and  after  a  few  attempts  he  plaoed 
his  hand  on  his  brow,  and  with  a  look  of  intense 
and  most  painfiil  «*gnificancy,  bowed  around  hixn 
to  boiai  sides  pf  the  court  and  retired. 

**That  woman,  that  atroctoas  woman,  has 
killed  him,''  muttered  poor  Haiie,  as  he  haeten* 
ed  to  the  Judge's  ^^^B'^^^*^^^^^^]^ 
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"  I  am  sorry,  my  dear,  you  should  xxot  have ' 
hoard,  him  in  a  better  yem,  for  he  is  really  elo- 
quent at  times,"  said  Lady  Lendrick  to  her 
beautiful  companion,  as  they  moved  through  the 
crowd  to  their  carriage. 

'*  I  trust  his  present  excitement  will  not  have 
bad  consequences,"  said  the  other  softly.  ' '  Don't 
you  think  we  ought  to  wait  and  ask  how  he 

isr 

"If  you  like.  I  have  only  one  objection,  wid 
.  that  is,  that  we  may  be  misconstrued.  There 
are  people  here  maUcious  enough  to  impute  the 
worst  of  motives  to  our  anxiety.  Oh,  here  is 
Mr.  PembertonI  Mr.  Pemberton,  will  you  do 
me  the  great  favour  to  inquire  how  the  Chief 
Baron  is?  Would  you  do  more,  and  say  that 
I  am  most  eager  to  know  if  I  could  be  of  any 
use  to  him  ?" 

"If  Mr.  Pemberton  had  no  fancy  for  his  mis- 
sion, he  could  not  very  well  decline  it  While 
he  was  absent,  the  ladies  took  a  turn  through 
the  hall,  inspecting  the  two  or  three  statues  of 
distinguished  lawyers,  and  scanning  the  living 
faces,  whose  bewigged  expression  seemed  to 
blena  the  overwise  and  the  ridiculous  in  the 
strangest  imaginable  manner. 

A  sudden  movement  in  the  crowd  betokened- 
some  event;  and  now,  through  a  lane  formed ^n 
the  dense  mass,  the  Chief  Baron  was  seen  ap- 
proaching. He  had  divested  himself  of  his  robes, 
and  looked  the  younger  for  the  change.  Indoed 
there  was  an  almost  hghtness  in  his  step,  as  he 
came  forward,  and  with  a  bland  smile,  said,  "  I 
-am  most  sensible  of  the  courtesy  that  led  you 
here.  I  only  wish  my  strength  had  been  more 
equal  to  the  occasion."  And  he  took  Lady 
Lendriok's  hand  with  a  mingled  deference  and 
regard. 

"Sir  William,  this  is  my  daughter-in-law. 
She  only  arrived  yesterday,  but  was  determined 
'not  to  lose  the  opportunity  of  hearing  you." 

"  To  have  Jieard  ine  to-day  was  disappoint- 
ment," said  the  old  man,  as  he  raised  the  young 
lad/s  hand  to  his  lips.  '*  To  see  her  is  none.  I 
am  charmed  to  meet  one  so  closely  tied  to  me— 
of  such  exquisite  beauty.  Ah,  madam  1  it's  a 
dear-bought  privilege,  this  candid  appreciation 
of  lovehness  we  old  men  indulge  in.  May  I 
offer  you  my  arm?" 

And  now  through  the  dense  crowd  they 
passed  along;  all  surprised  and  amazed  at  the 
courteous  attentions  of  the  old  Judge,  whom  but 
a  few  moments  before  they  had  seen  almost  con- 
vulsed with  passion. 

"  She  almost  had  won  the  game,  Haire,"  said 
the  Chief  Baron,  as,  havmg  handed  the  ladies  to 
their  carriage,  he  went  in  search  of  his  own. 
"  But  I  have  mated  her.  My  sarcasm  has  never 
given  me  one  victory  with  that  woman,"  said  he, 
sternly.  "I  have  never  conquered  her  except 
by  courtesy." 

"Why  did  she  come  down  to  court  at  all?" 
blurted  out  Haire.  "It  was  positively  inde- 
cent." 

"  The  Spanish  women  go  to  bull-fights,  but  I 
never  heanl  that  they  stepped  down  into  the 
arena.  She  has  great  courage — ^very  great  cou- 
rage." 

"Who  was  the  handsome  woman  with 
her?" 

"Her  daughter-in-law,  Mrs.  SeweH  Kow, 
that  is  what  I  c^  beauty,  Haire.     There  is  the 


element  which  is  denied  to  us  man  —  to  sub- 
due without  effort — to  conquer  without  con- 
flict." 

"  Your  granddaughter  is  handsomer  to  my 
thinking." 

"They  are  like  each  other— strangely  like. 
Thiey  have  the  same  dimpling  of  the  cheek  before 
they  smile,  and  her  laugh  has  the  same  ring  as 
Lupys." 

Haire  muttered  something,  >  not  very  intel- 
ligibly indeed,  but  certainly  not  sounding  like 
assent. 

"  Lady  Lendrick  had  asked  me  to  take  these 
Sewells  in  at  the  Priory,  and  I  lefasod  her. 
Perhaps  I'd  have  been  less  peremptory  had  I 
seen  this  beauty.  Yes,  sirl  There  is  a  form 
of  loveliness — this  woman  has  it — as  distinctly 
an  influence  as  intellectual  superiority,  or  great 
rank,  or  great  riches.  To  deny  its  power  you 
must  live  out  of  the  world,  and  reject  all  the  or- 
dinances of  society." 

"  Coquettes,  I  suppope,  have  their  followers, 
but  I  don't  think  you  or  I  need  be  of  the 
number."    . .  x 

"  Yoii  speak  with  your  accustomed  ocuteness, 
Haire ;  but  coquetry  is  the  exercise  of  many 
gifts,  beauty  is  the  display  of  one ;  I  can  parry 
off  the  ono ;  I  cannot  help  feeling  the  burning 
rays  of  the  other.  Come,  come,  don't  sulk ;  I  am 
not  going  to  undervalue  your  favourite  Lucy. 
They  have  promised  to  dine  with  me  on  Sunday ; 
you  must  meet  them." 

"  Dine  with  you  I — dine  ^th  you,  after  what 
you  said  to-day  in  open  court  I" 

"  That  I  oould  invite  them,  and  they  accept 
my  invitation,  is  the  best  reply  to  those  who 
would,  in  their  malevolence,  misinterpret  what- 
ever may  have  fallen  from  me.  The  wound  of 
a  sharp  arrow  is  never  very  painful  till  some  in- 
expert bungler  endeavours  to  withdraw  the 
weapon.  It  is  then  that  agony  becomes  excru- 
ciating, and  peril  imminent." 

"  I  suppose  I  am  the  bun^^r,  then  ?" 

"Heaven  forbid  I  should  say  sol  but  as  I 
have  often  warned  you,  Haire,  your  turn  for  sar- 
casm is  too  strong  for  even  your  good  sense. 
When  you  have  shotted  your  gun  with  a  good 
joke,  you  will  make  a  bull's-eye  of  your  best 
friend." 

"By  George,  then,  I  don't  know  myself,  tiiat's 
all;  and  I  could  as  easily  imagine  myself  a  rich 
znan  as  a  witty  one." 

"  You  are  rich  in  gifts  more  precious  than 
money ;  and  you  have  the  quintessenoe  of  all 
wit  in  that  properly  that  renders  you  suggestive ; 
it  is  like  what  chemists  oall  latent  heat  But 
to  return  to  Mrs.  Sewell;  sbe  met  my  son  at 
the  Cape,  and  reports  favourably  of  bis  health 
and  prospects." 

"Poor  fellow  1  what  a  banishment  he  must 
feel  it." 

"  I  wonder,  sir,  how  many  of  us  go  through 
life  without  sacrifloesl  She  says  that  he  goes 
much  into  the  world,  and  is  already  very  popu- 
lar in  the  society  of  the  place— a  great  and 
happy  change  to  a  man  who  had  suffered  his  in- 
dolence and  self-indulgence  to  master  him.  Had 
he  remained  at  home,  I  might  have  been  able  to 
provide  for  hioL  Gfeorgo  Ogle's  place  is  vacant, 
aud  I  am  determined  to  exercise  my  right  of  ap- 
pointment" 

"Pirst  Registrar,  was  he  not?'*  qqq|^ 
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"Yes;  a  snug  berth  tot  incapacily— one 
thousand  a-year.  Ogle  xaeAe  more  of  it  bj 
moans  we  shall  not  inquire  into,  but  which  shall 
not  be  repeated.** 

"You  ought  to  give  it  to  your  grandson,"  said 
Haire,  bluntly. 

"  You  ought  to  know  better  than  to  say  so, 
sir^  said  the  Judge,  with  a  stem  severity.  "  It 
is  to  men  like  myself  the  public  look  for  ezajnple 
and  direction,  and  it  would  be  to  falsify  all  the 
teaching  of  my  life  if  I  were  to  misuse  my  pa- 
tronage. Oome  up  early  on  Saturday  morning, 
and  go  over  the  hats  with  me.  There  are  one 
hundred  and  twenty-three  appligantSf'backed  by 
peers,  bishops,  members  of  Parliament,  and  men 
in  power." 

"  I  don't  envy  you  your  patronage." 

"  Of  course  not,  sir.  The  one  hundred  and 
twenty-two  disappointed  candidates  would  pre- 
sent more  terror  to  a  mind  like  yours  than  any 
consdousness  of  a  duty  fulfilled  would  oompon- 
sate  for ;  but  I  am  fashioned  of  other  stuff." 

"  "Well  I  only  hope  it  may  be  a  worthy  fellow 
gets  it"  *^        ^ 

"  If  you  mean  worthy  in  what  regards  a  devo- 
tion to  the  public  service,  I  may  possibly  be  able 
to  assure  you  on  that  head." 

"  No,  no,  I  mean  a  good  fellow — a  ttiie-heart- 
ed,  honest  Mow,  to  whom  the  salary  will  be  a 
meanB  of  comfoiA  and  happiness." 

"  Sir,  yon  ask  &r  too  much.  Men  in  my 
station  investigate  fitness  and  capacily;  they 
cannot  descend  to  inquire  how  far  the  domestic 
virtues  influence  those  whom  they  advance  to 
office." 

"  You  may  drop  me  here;  I  am  near  home," 
said  Haire,  who  began  to  feel  a  little  weary  of 
being  lectured. 

"  You  will  not  dme  with  me  ?" 

"Not  to-day.  I  have  some  business  this 
evening.    I  have  a  case  to  look  over." 

"  Come  up  on  Saturday,  then— oome  to  break- 
fast, bring  me  any  newspapers  that  treat  of  the 
appointment,  and  let  us  see  if  we  cannot  oppose 
this  spirit  of  dictation  they  are  so  prone  to  as- 
sume ;  for  I  am  resolved  I  will  never  name  a 
man  to  office  who  has  the  Press  for  his  pa- 
tron." 

"It  may  not  be  his  fault" 

"It  shall  be  his  misfortune,  then.  Stop, 
Drab ;  Mr.  Haire  wishes  to  get  down.  To  the 
Priory,"  said  he,  as  his  friend  went  his  way ; 
and  now,  leaning  back  in  his  carriage,  the  old 
man  continued  to  talk  aloud,  and  addressing  an 
imaginary  audienoe,  dedaim  against  the  en- 
croaching spirit  of  the  newspi^rs,  and  in- 
veigh against  the  perils  to  which  their  irre- 
sponsible counsels  exposed  the  whole  fhune- 
work  of  society ;  and  thus  speaking,  and  pas- 
sionately gesticulating,  he  reached  his  home. 


CHAPTEB  XXI 


A.  acoBNiira  gall. 


As  Sir  William  waited  breakfast  for  Haire  on 
Saturday  morning,  a  car  drove  up  to  the  door, 
and  the  butier  soon  afterwards  entered  with  a 


card  and  a  letter.     The  card  bore  the  name  ' 
"Sir  Brook  Fossbrooke,"  and  the  letter  was 
sealed  with  the  viceregal  arms,  and  had  t!ie 
name  "Wilmington"  on  the  comer.    Sir  Wil- 
liam broke  it  open,  and  read — 

"  Mt  beab  Chief  Babok, — ^This  will  come 
to  your  hand  through  Sir  Brook  Fossbrooke, 
one  of  my  oldest  and  choicest  friends.  He  tella 
me  hfi  desires  to  know  you,  and  I  am  not  aware 
of  any  more  'natural  or  legitimate  ambition.  It 
would  be  presumption  in  me  to  direct  your  at- 
tention to  qualities  you  will  be  more  quick  to 
discover  and  more  able  to  appreciate  than  my- 
selfl  I  would  only  add,  tiiat  your  estimate  will, 
I  feel  assured,  be  not  less  favourable  that  it 
will  be  formed  of  one  of  whose  ftienddiip  I  am 
proud.  It  may  be  that  his  visit  to  you  will  in- 
clude a  matter  of  business ;  if  so,  give  it  youi 
courteous  attention :  and  believe  me  ever,  my 
dear  Chief  Baron,  your  faithful  friend, 

"  WlLUNGTOV." 

"  Show  the  gentieman  in."  said  the  Judgo ; 
and  he  advanced  towards  the  door  as  Sir  Brook 
entered.  "  I  am  proud  to  make  your  acquaint- 
ance, Sir  Brook,"  said  he,  presenting  his  hand. 

"  I  would  not  have  presumed  to  caU  on  yon  st 
such  an  hour,  my  Lord  Chief  Baron,  save  that 
my  minutes  are  numbered.  I  must  leave  for 
England  this  evening ;  and  I  wished,  if  possi- 
ble, to  meet  you  before  I  started." 

"  You  will,  I  hope,  join  me  at  break&ist  ?"* 

"I  breakfasted  two  hours  ago— If  I  dare  to 
dignify  by  the  name  my  meal  of  bread  and  milk. 
But,  pray,  let  roe  not  keep  you  from  yours — that 
is,  iif  you  will  permit  me  to  speak  to  yoa  while 
so  occupied." 

"I  am  at  your  orders,  sir,"  said  the  old 
Judge,  as  he  seated  himself  and  requested  his 
visitor  to  sit  beside  him. 

"His  Excellency  tells  me,  mylwd,  that  there 
is  just  now  vacant  a  situation  of  which  some 
doubt  exists  as  to  the  patron — a  Begistrarship^ 
I  think  he  called  it,  in  your  Court?" 

"  There  is  no  doubt  whatever,  sir.  The  pa- 
tronage is  mine." 

"I  merely  quote  the  Viceroy,  my  lord-r-I  as- 
sort nothing  of  myself." 

"It  may  not  impossibly  save  time,  sir,  when 
I  repeat  that  his  Excellency  has  misinformed 
you.    The  office  is  in  my  gift." 

"May  I  finish  the  communication  with  which 
he  charged  me  ?" 

"  Sir,  there  is  no  case  before  the  court,"  said 
the  Judge.  "  I  can  hear  you,  as  a  matter  of 
oourtesy,  but  it  cannot  be  your  object  to  be 
listened  to  on  such  terms?" 

"  I  win  aooept  even  so  little.  If  it  shoald 
prove  that  the  view  taken  by  his  ExceBencx  is 
the  correct  one— pray,  sir,  lot  me  proceed " 

"  I  cannot ;  I  have  no  temper  for  a  baseless 
hypotiiesis.  I  will  not,  besides,  abuse  your 
time  any  more  than  my  own  forbearance;  and 
I  therefore  say,  that  if  any  portion  of  your  in- 
terest in  making  my  acquaintance  concerns  that 
question  you  have  so  promptly  broached,  the 
minutes  employed  in  the  discussion  would  bo 
thrown  away  by  us  both." 

"Mr.  Haire,"  said  the  servant  at  this  mo- 
ment ;  and  the  Chief  Barents  old  fii^d  enterod 
rather  heated  by  his  walk.    ^^-^  t 
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"  You  are  late  by  half-an-hour,  Haire ;  let  me 
present  you  to  Sir  Brook  Foaabrooke,  whose 
acquaintance  I. am  now  honoured  in  making. 
Sir  Brook  is  under  a  delusive  impression, 
Haire,  which  I  told  you  a  few  days  ago  would 
demand  some  decisive  step  on  my  part:  he 
thinks  that  the  vacant  registraiahip  is  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Grown." 

'*I  ask  pardon,*'  said  Fossbrooke.  "As  I 
understood  his  Excellenqy,  they  only  daim  the 
alternate  appohitment" 

**  And  they  shall  not  assert  even  that,  sir.** 

"  Sir  William's  case  is  strong — ^it  is  irrefuta- 
ble. I  have  gone  over  it  myself^**  broke  in 
Haire. 

"  There,  sir  1  listen  to  that  Tou  have  now 
wherewithal  to  go  back  and  tell  the  Viceroy 
that  the  opinion  of  the  leading  man  of  the 
Iri^  Bar  has  decided  against  his  dainu  TeU 
lum,  sir,  that  accident  timed  your  visit  here  at 
the  same  moment  with  my  distinguished  friend's, 
and  that  you  in  this  way  obtained  a  spontiane- 
0U8  decision  on  the  matter  at  issue.  When 
yon  oou^e  with  that  judgment  the  name  of 
William  Haire,  yon  will  have  said  enough.'* 

'*I  bow  to  this  great  authority,"  said  Sir 
Brook,  with  deep  courtesy,  "and,  accepting 
your  Lordship's  statement  to  the  fullest,  I 
would  only  add,  that  as  it  was  his  Excellency's 
desire  to  have  named  me  to  this  office,  might  I 
so  far  presume,  on  the  loss  of  the  good  fortune 
that  I  had  looked  for,  to  approach  you  with  a 
request,  only  premising  that  it  is  not  on  my 
own  behalf?" 

"  I  own,  sir,  that  I  do  not  dearly  appreciate 
the  title  to  your  claim.  You  are  famUiiar  with 
the  turf;  Sir  Brook,  and  you  know  that  it  is 
only  the  second  horse  has  a  right  to  demand  his 
entry." 

"  I  have  not  been  beaten,  my  lord.  You  have 
scratdied  my  name  and  prevented  my  run- 
ning." 

"Let  us  come  liack  to  fact,  sir,"  said  the 
Chief  Baron,  not  pleased  with  the  retort 
*'  How  can  you  base  any  right  to  approach  me 
with  a  request  on  the  circumstance  that  his 
Bxcellency  desired  to  give  you  what  be|pnged 
to  another?" 

"Yes,  that  puts  it  forcibly— unanswerably — 
to  my  thinking,"  said  Haire. 

"  I  may  condole  with  disappointment,  sir,  but 
I  am  not  bound  to  compensate  defeat,"  said  the 
old ^ Judge;  and  he  arose  and  walked  the  room 
with  that  iiritable  look  and  manner  whidi  even 
the  faintest  opposition  to  him  often  evoked,  and 
for  whidi  even  the  utterance  of  a  flippant  re- 
buke but  partly  compensated  him. 

"I  take  it,  my  Lord  Chief  Baron,"  said  Foss- 
brooke, calmly,  "  that  I  have  neither  asked  for 
condolence  nor  compensation.  I  told  you,  I 
hoped  distinctly,  that  what  I  was  about  to  urge 
was  not  in  my  own  behalf." 

"  Well,  sir,  and  I  think  the  plea  is  only  the 
less  sustainable.  The  Ticeroy's  letter  might 
give  a  pretext  for  the  one ;  there  is  nothing  in 
our  acquaintance  would  warrant  the  other." 

"If  you  knew,  sir,  how  determined  I  am  not 
to  take  offence  at  words  which  certamly  imperil 
patience,  you  would  possibly  spare  me  some  of 
these  asperities.  I  am  in  close  relations  of 
friendship  with  your  grandson ;  he  is  at  present 
living  with  me ;  I  have  pledged  myself  to  his 


fkther  to  do  my  utmost  in  securing  him  some 
honourable  livelihood,  and  it  is  in  his  behalf 
that  I  have  presented  myself  before  you  to-day. 
Will  you  gradously  accord  me  a  hearing  on  this 
ground?" 

There  was  a  quiet  dignity  of  manner  in  which 
he  said  this,  a  total  forgetfUhiess  of  self,  and  a 
manly  simplidty  of  purpose  so  palpable,  that 
the  old  Judge  felt  he  was  in  presence  of  one 
whose  character  called  for  all  his  respect;  at 
the  same  time  he  was  not  one  to  be  even  sud- 
denly carried  away  by  a  sentiment,  and  in  a 
very  measured  voice  he  replied :  "If  Vm  flat- 
tered, sir,  by  the  interest  you  take  in  a  member 
of  my  family,  I  am  still  susceptible  of  a  certain 
displeasure  that  it  should  be  a  stranger  should 
stand  before  me  to  ask  me  for  any  favour  to  my 
own."   . 

"I  am  aware,  my  Lord  Chief  Baron,  that  my 
position  is  a  false  one,  but  so  is  your  own." 

"Mine,  sir  1  mine?  what  do  you  mean?  Ex- 
plain yourself." 

"  If  your  Lordship's  interest  had  been  exert- 
ed as  it  might  have  been,  Dr.  Lendrick's  son 
would  never  had  needed  so  humble  a  friend  as 
he  has  found  in  me." 

"  And  have  you  come  here,  sir,  to  lecture  me 
on  my  duty  to  my  family  ?  Have  you  presented 
yourself  under  the  formality  of  a  vice-regal  let- 
ter of  introduction  to  tell  a  perfect  stranger  to 
you  how  he  should  have  demeaned  himself  to 
his  own?". 

"Probably  I  might  retort,  and  ask  by  what 
right  you  lecture  me  on  my  manners  and  behar 
viour  ?  But  I  am  willing  to  be  taught  by  so  con- 
summate a  master  of  everthing ;  and  though  I 
was  once  a  courtier,  I  believe  that  I  have  mCicb 
to  19am  on  the  score  of  breeding.  And  now, 
my  lord,  let  us  leave,  this  unpromising  theme, 
and  come  to  one  which  has  more  interest  for  each 
of  us.  If  this  registrarship^  this  place,  what- 
ever it  be,  would  be  one  to  suit  your  granddon, 
will  the  withdrawal  of  my  daim  serve  to  induce 
vour  Lordship  to^upport  Mat  In  one  word,  my 
lord,  will  you  let  him  have  the  appointment  ?" 

"  I  distinctly  refUse,  sir,"  sud  the  Judge,  wav- 
ing his  hand  with  an  air  of  dignity.  "  Of  the 
young  gentleman  for  whom  you  intercede  I  know 
but  little;  but  there  are  two  disqualifications 
against  him,  more  than  enough  either  of  them 
to  outweigh  your  advocacy." 

"May  I  learn  them?"  asked  Sur  Brook, 
meekly. 

"  You  shall,  sir.  He  carries  my  name  without 
its  prestige ;  he  inherits  rny  temper,  but  not  my 
mtellect"  The  bk)od  rushed  to  his  face  as  he 
spoke,  and  his  diest  swelled,  and  his  whole 
bearing  bespoke  the  fierce  pride  that  animated 
him;  when  suddenly,  as  it  were,  recollecting 
himseli^  he  added,  "I  am  not  wont  to  give  wav 
thus,  sir.  It  is  only  in  a  moment  of  forgetful- 
nees  that  I  could  have  obtruded  a  personsd  con- 
sideration into  a  question  of  another  kind.  My 
friend  here  wOl  tell  you  if  it  has  been  the  habit 
of  my  life  to  pension  my  family  on  the  public." 

"  Having  failed  in  one  object  of  my  coming, 
let  me  hope  for  better  suocess  in  another.  May 
I  convey  to  your  Lordship  your  grandson's  re- 
gret for  having  offended  you?  It  has  caused 
him  sincere  sorrow,  and  much  self-reproach. 
May  I  return  with  the  good  tidings  of  your  for- 
giveness?" ^  J 
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"  The  habits  of  my  order  are  opposed  to  rash 
judgments,  and  consequently  to  hasty  rever- 
sions. I  will  consider  the  case,  and  let  you  hear 
my  opinion  npon  it." 

"  I  think  that  is  about  as  much  as  you  will  do 
with  him,"  muttered  Haire  in  Sir  Brook's  ear, 
and  with  a  significant  gesture  towards  the  door. 

"  Before  taking  my  leave,  my  lord,  would  it 
be  too  great  a  liberty  if  I  begged  to  present  my 
person^  respects  to  Miss  Lendrick  ?  " 

"I  will  inform  her  of  your  wish,  shr,"  said  the 
Judge,  rising  and  ringing  the  belL  After  a  pause 
of  some  minutes,  in  which  a  perfect  silence  was 
maintained  by  all,  the  servant  returned  to  say, 
''Miss  Lendrick  would  be  happy  to  see  Sir 
Brook." 

^'  I  hope,  sir,"  said  the  Chief  Barcm,  as  he  ac- 
companied him  to  the  door,  *'  I  have  no  need  to 
request  tiiat  no  portion  of  what  has  passed  here 
to^y  be  repeated  to  my  granddaughter."  A 
haughty  bow  of  assent  was  all  the  reply. 

"  I  make  my  advances  to  her  heart,"  said  the 
Judge,  with  a  tone  of  more  feeling  in  his  voice, 
*' through  many  difficulties.  Let  these  not  be 
increased  to  me— let  her  not  think  me  unmind- 
ful of  my  own." 

"  Give  her  no  reason  to  think  so,  my  lord,  and 
you  mav  feel  very  indifferent  to  the  chance 
words  of  a  passing  acquaintance." 

"For  the  third  time  to-day,  sir,  have  you 
dared  to  sit  in  judgment  over  my  behaviour  to 
my  family. ,  You  cannot  plead  want  of  experi- 
ence of  life,  or  want  of  converse  with  men,  to 
excuse  this  audacity.  I  must  regard  your  in- 
trusion, therefore,  as  a  settled  project  to  insult 
me.  I  accept  no  apologies,  sir,"  said  the  old 
man,  with  a  haughty  wave  of  his  hand,  while 
his  eyes  glittered  with  passion.  "I  only  ask, 
and  I  hope  I  ask  as  a  right,  that  I  may  not  be 
outraged  under  my  own  roof.  Take  yoiu*  next 
opportunity  to  offend  me  when  I  may  not  be 
hampered  by  the  character  of  your  host  Gome 
down  into  tifie  open  arena,  and  see  how  proud 
you  will  feel  at  the  issue  of  the  encounter."  He 
rang  the  bell  violently  as  he  spoke,  and  conti- 
nued  to  ring  it  till  the  servant  came. 

"  Accompany  this  gentleman  to  the  gate,"  said 
he  to  the  man. 

Not  a  change  came  over  Sir  Brook's  face  dur- 
ing the  delivery  of  this  speech,  and  as  he-  bowed 
reverentially  and  withdrew,  his  manner  was  all 
that  courtesy  could  desire. 

"I  see  he's  not  going  tO' visit  Lucy,"  mutter- 
ed Haire  as  Sir  Brook  passed  the  window. 

"  I  should  think  not,  sir.  There  are  few  men 
would  like  to  linger  where  they  have  been  so 
ingloriously  defeated."  He  walked  the  room 
with  ft  proud  defiant  look  for  some  minutes,  and 
then,  sinking  faintly  into  a  chair,  said,  in  a  weak 
tremulous  tone,  "Haire,  these  trials  are  too 
much  for  me.  It  is  a  cruel  aggravation  of  the 
iUs  of  old  age  to  have  a  heart  and  a  brain  alive 
to  the  finest  sense  of  injury."  Haire  muttered 
something  like  concurrence. 

"  What  is  it  you  say,  sir  7  Speak  out,"  cried 
the  Judge. 

"  I  was  saying,"  muttered  the  other,  "  I  wish 
they  would  not  provoke— would  not  irritate  you ; 
that  people  ought  lo  see  the  state  your  nerves 
are  in,,  and  should  use  a  little  discretion  how 
they  contradict  and  oppose  you."  The  bland 
smUe  of  the  Chief-Justice,  and  an  assenting  ges- 


ture of  his  hjmd,  emboldened  Haire  to  continue, 
and  he  went  on:  "I  have  always  said.  Keep 
away  sudh  as  excite  him;  his  condition  is  not 
one  to  be  bettered  by  passionate  ootbreakau 
Calm  him,  humour  him." 

"  What  a  pearl  above  price  is  a  Mend  endow- 
ed with  discretion  1  Leave  me,  Haire,  to  think 
over  your  nice  words.  I  would  like  to  ponder 
them  alone  and  to  myselfl  111  send  for  you  by- 
and-by." 


CHAFTEB  y^TT,  ' 

OOMINa-HOlCB  TBOUOBTS. 

Had  a  mere  stranger  been  a  guest  on  that  Son- 
day  when  the  Chief  Baroii  entertained  at  dinner 
Lady  Lendrick,  the  Sewells,  and  his  old  sdliool- 
fellow  Haire,  he  might  have  gone  awsy  under 
the  impression  that  be  had  passed  an  evening  in 
the  midst  of  a  happy  and  united  ftmily. 

Nothing  could  be.  mors  perfect  than  the  blend- 
ing of  courtesy  and  familiarity.  The  old  Ctaef 
himself  was  in  his  best  of  humours,  which 
means,  that  With  the  hi^  pohah  of  a  past  age, 
its  deference  and  its  homage,  he  combined  all  the 
readiness  and  epigrammatic  smartness  of  a  later 
period.  Lady  Lendrick  was  bland,  courteous, 
and  attentive.  Colonel  Sewell  took  the  part  as- 
signed him  by  his  host,  alternate  talker  and  lis- 
tener ;  and  Mrs.  SeweU  herself  displayed  with 
true  woman's  wit,  how  she  knew  to  fUQ  in  with 
the  Judge's  humour,  as  though  she  had  known 
him  for  years,  and  ^t,  in  each  sally  of  his  wit^ 
and  each  flash  of  his  repartee,  he  was  but  re- 
viving memories  of  such  displays  in  long  past 
years.  As  for  Haire,  no  endiantment  could  be 
more  complete ;  he  found  himself  not  only  lis- 
tened to  but  ai^iealed  to.  The  Chief  asked  him 
to  correct  him  about  some  fact  or  other  of  recent 
history ;  he  applied  to  him  to  relate  some  inci- 
dent in  a  trial  he  had  taken  part  in.;  and,  great- 
est triumph  of  all,  he  was  (»lled  on  to  dedde 
some  question  about  the  dressing  of  Mn.  Sew- 
ell's  hair,  his  award  buing  accepted  as  the  last 
judgment  of  oonnoisseurahip. 

LvLcy  talked  little,  but  seemed  interested  by 
all  around  her.  It  was  a  bit  of  faigh-lifb  co- 
medy, really  amusing,  and  she  had  that  mere 
suspicion — ^it  was  no  more*-of  the  honestf  and 
loyalty  of  the  talkers  to  give  an  added  signi- 
ficancy  to  all  she  saw  and  heard.  This  sligfat 
disgust,  however,  gave  way,  when  Mrs.  Sew- 
ell sat  down  beside  her  in  the  drawing-room, 
and  talked  to  her  of  her  fotiier.  Oh,  how 
well  she  appeared  to  know  him;  how  truly 
she  read  the  guileless  simplicity  of  his  moble 
nature;  how  &b  distinguished— it  was  not  all 
who  did  so— between  his  timid  reserve  and 
pride ;  how  she  saw  that  what  savoured  of 
haughtiness  was  in  reality  an  excess  of  humi- 
lity, shrouding  itself  from  notice ;  how  she  dwelt 
on  his  love  for  children,  and  the  instantaneous 
affection  he  inspired  in  them  towards  himselt 
Last  of  all,  how  she  won  the  poor  girl's  heart  as 
she  said,  "  It  will  never  do  to  leave  him  there, 
Lucy ;  we  must  have  him  here,  at  home  with  us. 
I  think  you  may  intrust  it  to  me;  I  genemOy 
find  my  way  in  these  sort  of  things." 
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Lacy  could  have  fallen  at  her  feet  with  grati- 
tude as  she  heard  thede  words,  and  she  pressed 
her  hand  to  her  lips  and  kissed  it  fervently. 
'Why  isn't  your  brother  here?  is  he  not  in 
Dublin?"  asked  Mrs.  Sewell,  suddenly. 

"Yes,  he  is  in  town,"  stammered  out  Lupy, 
"  but  grand|)apa  scarcely  knows  him,  and  when 
they  did  meet,  it  was  most  unfortunate.  Ill 
tell  you  all  about  it  another  time." 

"  We  have  many  confidences  to  make  each 
other,"  said  Mrs.  Sewell,  with  a  sigh  so  full 
of  sorrow  that  Lucy  instinctively  pressed  her 
hand  With  warmth,  as  though  to  imply  her 
trustfulness  would  not  ))6  iU  deposited. 

At  last  came  the  hour  of  leave-taking,  and  the 
Judge  accompanied  his  guests  to  the  door,  and 
even  bare-headed  handed  Lady  Lendrick  to  her 
carriage.  To  each,  as  they  said  "good-night," 
he  had  some  little  appropriate  speedi — a  word 
or  two  of  gracious  compliment,  uttered  wil^  all 
his  courtesy. 

"I  can  this  little  dinner  a  success,  Lucy," 
said  he,  as  he  stood  to  say  "good-night"  on 
the  stairs.  "  Lady  Lendrick  was  unusually  ami- 
able, and  her  daughter-in-law  is  beyond  praise." 

"She  is  indeed  charming,"  said  Lucy,  fer- 
vently. 

"  I  found  the  Ooldnel  also  agreeable — less 
dictatorial  than  men  of  his  dass  generally  are, 
I  suspect  we  shall  get  on  well  together  with 
further  acquaintance ;  but,  as  Haire  said,  I  was 
myself  to-night,  and  would  have  struck  sparks 
out  of  the  dullest  rock,  so  that  I  must  not  impute 
to  him  what  may  only  have  been  the  reflex 
of  myselC  Ah,  dear  1  there  was  a  time  when 
these  exertions  were  the  healthful  stimulants 
of  my  life;  now  they  only  weary  and  excite 
— good-night,  dear  child,  good-night." 

As  Lady  Lendrick  and  her  parfy  drove  home- 
ward, not  a  word  was  uttered  for  some  minutes 
after  they  had  taken  their  seats.  It  was  not 
till  after  they  had  passed  out  of  the  grounds, 
and  gained  the  highroad,  that  she  herself  broke 
silence.  "  Well,  Dudley,"  said  she  at  last,  "  is 
he  like  my  description?  was  my  portrait  too 
highly  coloured?" 

"Quite  the  reverse.  It  was  a  faint  w^ak 
sketch  of  the  great  original.  In  all  my  life  I 
never  met  such  inordinate  vanity  and  such  over- 
weening pretension.  I  give  him  the  palm  as  the 
most  conceited  man  and  the  greatest  bore  in 
Christendom." 

"  Do  you  wonder  now  if  I  couldn't  live  with 
him?"  asked  she,  half  triumphantly. 

"Til  not  go  that  far.  I  think  I  «ould  live 
with  him  if  I  saw  my  way  to  any  advantage 
by  it" 

"  Tm  certain  you  could  not  1  The  very  things 
you  now  reprobate  are  the  few  endurable  traits 
about  him.  It  is  in  the  resources  of  his  intense 
conceit  he  finds  whatever  renders  him  pleasant 
and  agreeable.  I  wish  you  saw  his  other  hu- 
mour." 

"  I  can  imagine  it  may  not  bo  all  that  one 
would  desire ;  btit  still " 

"  It  comes  wen  from  you  to  talk  of  submitting 
and  yielding,"  burst  out  Lady  Lendrick.  "I 
certainly  have  not  yet  detected  these  traits  in 
your  character ;  and  I  teU  you  frankly,  you  and 
Sir  William  could  not  live  a  week  under  the 
same  roof  together.  Don*t  you  agree  with  me, 
Lucy?"  ^ 


"  What  ehould  she  know  about  it  ?"  said  he, 
fiercely;  and  before  she  could  reply,  "1  don't 
suspect  she  knows  a  great  deal  about  me — she 
knows  nothing' at  aU  about  Atm." 

"Well,  would  you  like  to  hve  with  him  your- 
self Lucy?"  asked  Lady  Lendriek. 

''I  don't  say  Vd  Uhe  it ;  but  I  think  it  might 
be  done,"  said  she  faintly,  and  scarcely  caismg 
her  eyes  as  she  spoke. 

"  Of  course,  then,  my  intractable  temper  is  the 
cause  of  aU  our  incompatibility ;  my  only  conso- 
lation is,  that  I  have  a  son  and  a  daughter-in- 
law  so  oharmingly  endowed,  that  their  vir- 
tues are  more  than  enough  to  outweigh  my 
faults." 

"  What  I  say  IS  this,"  said  the  Colonel,  sternly 
— "I  think  the  man  is  a  bore;  or  a  bully; 
but  that  he  needn't  be  both  if  one  doesn't  like 
it.  Kow  I'd  consent  to  be  bored,  to  escapo 
being  bullied,  which  is  predsoly  tiie  reverse  of 
what  you  appear  to  have  done." 

"  I  am  chs^med  with  the  perspicuity  you  dis- 
play. I  hope,  Lucy,  that  it  tends  to  the  happi- 
ness of  your  married  life  to  have  a  husband 
so  well  able  tq  read  character."    . 

Apparently  this  waa  a  double-headed  shot, 
for  neither  spoke  for  several  minutes. 

"  I  declare  I  almost  wish  he  would  put  you  to 
the  test,"  said  Lady  Lendrick.  "  I  mean,  I  wish 
he'd  ask  you  to  the  Priory." 

"  I  fancy  it  is  what  he  means  to  do,"  said 
Mrs.  Sewell,  in  the  same  low  tone — "  at  least,  he 
came  to  me  when  I  was  standing  in  the  ^aU 
drawing-room,  and  said,  'How  would  you  en- 
dure the  quiet  stilness  and  uniformity  of  such  a 
life  as  I  lead  here?  Would  its  dulness  over- 
power you  ?" 

"Of  course  you  said  it  would  be  paradise/ 
broke  in  her  ikdyship;  "you  hinted  aU  about 
your  own  resources,  and  suchlike." 

"  She  did  no  such  thing ;  she  took  the  pathe- 
tic line,  put  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  and 
implied  how  she  would  love  it,  as  a  refuge  from 
the  cruel  treatment  of  a  bad  husband— eh,  am  I 
right  ?"  Harsh  and  insolent  as  the  words  were, 
the  accents  in  which  they  were  uttered  were 
far  more  so.  "  Out  with  it  madam  1  was  it  not 
something  like  that  you  said?" 

"  No,"  said  she,  gentiy.  "  I  told  Sir  William 
I  was  supremely  happy,  blessed  in  every  acci- 
dent and  eveiy  relation  of  my  life,  and  that 
hitherto  I  had  never  seen  the  spot  which  could 
not  suit  the  glad  temper  of  my  heart." 

"You  keep  the  glad  temper  confoundedly  to 
yourself  then,"  burst  he  out  "I  wish  you 
were  not  such  a  niggard  of  it" 

"Dudley,  Dudley,  I  say,"  cried  Lady  Len- 
drick, in  a  tone  of  reproof. 

"I  have  learned  not  to  mind  these  amenities," 
said  Mrs.  SeweU  in  a  quiet  voice,  "and  I  am 
only  surprised  that  Colonel  SeweU  thinks  it 
worth  while  to  continue  dero." 

"  If  it  be  your  intention  to  become  Sir  Wil- 
liam's guest,  I  must  say  such  habits  wiU  require 
to  be  amended,"  said  her  Ladyship,  gravely. 

"So  they  shall,  mother.  Your  accomplifihed 
and  amiable  husband,  as  you  once  called  him  in 
a  letter  to  me,  shaU  only  see  us  in  our  turtle 
moods,  and  never  be  suffered  to  approach  our 
cage  save  when  we  are  billing  and  cooing." 

The  look  of  aversion  he  Ihrew  at  his  wife  as 
he  spoke  was  something  that  words  cannot  con- 
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▼ey;  and  though  she  never  raised  her  eyes  to 
meet  it,  a  sickly  pallor  crept  over  her  cheek  as 
the  blight  fell  on  her. 

"I  am  to  call  on  him  to-morrow  by  appoint- 
ment I  wish  he  had  not  said  twelve.  One 
has  not  had  his  coffee  by  twelve ;  but  as  he 
said,  *  I  hope  that  will  not  be  too  early  for  y6u,* 
I  felt  it  better  policy  to  reply,  'By  no  means;* 
and  BO  I  must  start  as  if  for  a  journey." 

"  What  does  he  mean  by  asking  you  to  come 
at  that  hour?  have  you  any  notion  what  his 
business  is?" 

"Not  the  least  We  were  in  the  halL  I  was 
putting  on  my  coat,  when  he  suddenly  turned 
ronnd  and  asked  me  if  I  could,  without  incon- 
venience, drop  in  about  twelve." 

"  I  wonder  what  it  can  be  for." 

"  I*U  tell  you  what  I  hope  it  may  not  be  fori 
I  hope  it  may  not  be  to  show  me  his  conserva- 
tory, or  his  Horatian  garden,  as  he  pedantically 
called  it,  or  his  fish-ponds.  If  so,  I  thmk  Til 
invite  him  some  fine  morning  to  turn  over  all  my 
protested  bills,  and  the  various  writs  issued 
against  me.  Bore  for  Bore,  I  suspect  we  shall 
come  out  of  the  encounter  pretty  equal." 

'*  He  has  some  rare  gems.  Td  not  wonder  if 
it  was  to  get  you  to  select  a  present  for  Lucy." 

*'  If  I  thought  so,  rd  take  a  jeweller  with  me, 
as  though  my  frien^  to  give  me  a  hint  as  to  the 
value." 

"  He  admires  you  Lucy,  greatly ;  ho  told  me 
so  as  he  took  me  down-stairs." 

**  She  has  immense  success  with  men  of  that 
age :  nothing  over  eighty  seems  able  to  resist 
her." 

This  time  she  raised  her  eyes,  and  they  met 
his,  not  with  their  former  expression,  but  full  of 
defiance,  and  of  an  insolent  meaning,  so  that 
after  a  moment  he  turned  away  his  gaze,  and 
ofter  a  seeming  struggle  looked  abashad  and 
ashamed.  "  The  first  change  I  will  aak  you  to 
make  in  that  house,"  said  Lady  Lendrick,  who 
had  noticed  this  by-play,  **  if  ever  you  become 
its  inmates,  wiU  be  to  dismiss  that  tiresome  old 
hanger-on  Mr.  Haire.    I  abhor  him." 

*'  My  first  reform  will  be  in  the  sherry.  To 
get  rid  of  that  vile  sugary  compound  of  horrid 
nastiness  he  gives  you  after  isoup.  The  next 
will  be  the  long-tailed  )>lack  coach-horses.  I 
don't  think  a  man  need  oelebrate  his  own  ftmeral 
every  time  he. goes  out  for  a  drive." 

"Haire,"  resumed  Lady  Lendrick,  in  a  tone  of 
severity,  meant,  perhaps,  to  repress  all  banter  on 
a  serious  subject — "Haire  not  only  supplies 
food  to  his  vanity,  but  stimulates  his  conceit  by 
little  daily  stories  of  what  the  world  says  of 
him.  I  wish  he  would  listen  to  me  on  that  sub- 
ject—I  wish  he  would  take  my  version  of  his 
place  in  popular  estimation." 

"  I  opine  that  the  granddaughter  should  be  got 
rid  of,"  said  the  Colonel 

"She  is  a  fool— only  a  fool,"  said  t^dy  Len- 
drick. * 

"  I  dont  think  her  a  fool,"  said  Mrs.  Sewell, 
slowly. 

"I  don't  exactly  mean  so  much,  but  that  she 
has  no  knowledge  of  life,  and  knows  nothing 
whatever  of  the  position  she  is  placed  in,  nor 
how  to  profit  by  it" 

"  rd  not  even  go  that  fiir,"  said  Mrs.  Sewell, 
in  the  same  quiet  tone. 

"  Don't  pay  too  much  attention  to  (half'"  said 


the  Ck>lonel  to  his  mother.  "It's  one  of  her 
ways  always  to  see  something  in  everyone  that 
nobody  else  has  discovered." 

"  I  made  that  mistake  once  too  often  for  my 
own  welfare,"  said  she,  in  a  voice  only  audible  to 
his  ear. 

"  She  tells  me,  mother,  that  she  made  that 
same  mistake  onoe  too  often  for  her  own  welfare ; 
which,  being  interpreted,  means  in  taking  me  for 
her  husband — a  dvil  speech  to  make  a  man  in 
presence  of  his  mother." 

"I  begin  to  think  that  politeness  is  not  the 
quality  any  of  us  are  eager  about^"  said  Lady 
Lendrick ;  "  and  I  must  say  I  am  not  at  all  sorry 
that  the  drive  is  over." 

"  If  I  had  been  permitted  to  smoke,  you'd  not 
have  been  distressed  by  any  conversatioDal  ex- 
cesses on  my  part,"  said  the  ColoneL 

*'  I  shall  know  better  another  time,  Dudley ; 
and  possibly  it  would  be  as  well  to  be  suffocated 
with  tobacco  as  half-choked  with  anger.  Thanlc 
heaven  we  are  at  the  door  I" 

"  May  I  take  your  horses  as  far  as  the  Ghib  ?** 
asked  Sewell  as  he  handed  her  out 

"  Yes,  but  not  to  wait  You  kept  them  on 
Tuesday  night  till  past  four  o'clock." 

"  On  second  thought  I'll  walk,"  said  he,  tam- 
ing away.  "Grood-night;"  and  leaving  his  wife 
to  be  assisted  down  the  steps  by  the  footman, 
he  lighted  his  cigar,  and  walked  away. 


CHAPTEB  XXnL 

A  VSBT  HUMEUI   SWSUJHO. 

The  little  lodging  occupied  by  Sir  Brook  and 
young  Lendrick  was  in  a  not  very  distingtiiahed 
suburb  near  GuUen's  Wood.  It  was  in  a  amall 
one-storeyed  cottage,  whose  ricketty  gate  bore 
the  inscription  Avoca  Yilla  on  a  blade  board, 
under  whidv;  in  a  form  of  permanence  that  Indi- 
cated frequent  changes  of  domidle,  were  the 
words— "Furnished  Apartments,  and  Board  if 
required."  A  small  endoeure,  with  three  hoDy- 
hodcs  in  a  raised  mound  in  the  centre,  and  a 
luxurious  crop  of  nettles  around,  served  as  gar- 
den :  a  narrow  path  of  very  rough  ahinglo  con- 
ducted to  the  door. 

The  rooms  within  were  very  small,  low,  and 
meanly  furnished;  they  bespoke  both  poverty 
and  neglect;  and  while  the  broken  wmdowa, 
the  cobw^bed  ceiling,  and  the  unwashed  floor, 
all  indicated  that  no  attention  was  bestowed  on 
comfort,  or  even  decency,  over  the  fireplace,  on 
a  laige  blade  firame,  was  a  painting  representing 
the  genealogical  tree  of  the  house  of  tbe  pro- 
prietor, Daniel  O'Beardon,  Esquire,  the  lineal  de* 
scendent  of  Frenok-Dhubh-na-Bodilish  CBear- 
don,  who  was  king  of  West  Carbarry,  aj).  703, 
and  who,  though  at  present  only  a  doorkeeper 
in  H.  M.  Court  of  Exchequer,  had  royal  blood  in 
his  veins,  and  very  kingly  thoughts  in  his  head. 

If  a  cruel  destiny  compelled  Mr.  O'Beardon 
to  serve  the  Saxon,  he  "took  it  out"  in  a  moat 
hearty  hatred  of  his  patron.  He  denounced 
him  when  he  talked,  and  he  reviled  him  when 
he  sang.  He  treasured  up  paragraphs  of  all  tlie 
atrodties  of  the  English  press,  and  ho  revelled 
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in  the  serero  striotares  which  the  Irish  papers 
bestowed  on  fhem.  So  far  as  hating  went,  he 
was  a  true  patriot. 

If  some  people  opined  that  Mr.  O'Beardon's 
poUticfld  opimons  rather  partook  of  what  was  in 
Togue  some  sixty-odd  years  ago  than  what 
characterised  our  own  day,  there  were  others, 
less  generous  critics,  who  scrupled  not  to  say 
that  he  was  a  paid  spy  of  the  Gk>7emmont,  and 
that  all  the  secret  organisation  of  treason— all 
the  mysterious  plotting  of  rebellibn  that  seems 
never  to  die  completely  out  in  Ireland— were 
known  to  and  reported  by  this  man  to  the 
"  Castle.**  Certain  it  was  that  he  lived  in  away 
his  humble  salary  at  the  Four  Ootu'ts  could  not 
have  met,  and  indulged  in  conviyial  excesses 
for  beyond  the  reach  of  his  small  pay. 

When  Sir  Brook  and  Tom  Lendrick  became 
his  lodgers,  he  speedily  saw  that  they  belonged 
to  a  class  far  above  wh^t  usually  resorted  to 
his  humble  house.  However  studiously  sim- 
ple they  might  be  in  all  their  demands,  they 
were  unmistakably  gentlemen;  and  this  fao^ 
coupled  with  their  evident  want  of  all  employ- 
ment or  occupation,  considerably  puzzled  1&. 
O'Beardon,  and  set  him  a-thinking  what  they 
coidd  be,  who  they  were,  and,  as  he  phrased  it» 
what  they  were  at  No  letters  came  for  them, 
nor,  as  they  themselves  gave  no  names,  was 
there  any  means  of  tracing  their  address ;  and 
to  his  oft-insinuated  request,  **  If  any  one  asks 
for  you,  sir,  by  what  name  shall  I  be  able  to 
answer?**  came  the  sime  invariable  "No  one 
will  call;**  and  thus  was  Mr.  0*Beardon  re- 
duced to  designate  them  to  his  wife  as  the  *'  old 
chap,**  and  the  "  young  one,**  titles  which  Sir 
Brook  and  Tom  more  than  once  overheard 
through  the  fhdl  partitions  of  the  ill-built 
house. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  0*Beardon*s  peculiar 
habits  and  line  of  life  disposed  him  to  attach  a 
greater  significance  to  the  seeming  mystery 
that  surrounded  his  lodgers  than  others  might 
have  ascribed ;  it  is  probable  that  custom  had 
led  him  to  suspect  evoTything  that  was  any 
way  suspicious.  These  men  tbraw  many  a  cover 
where  there  is  no  fox,  but  they  rarely  pass  a 
gorse  thicket  and  leave  one  undetected.  His 
lodgers  thus  became  to  him  a  study.  Had  he 
been  a  man  of  leisure,  he  would  have  devoted 
the  whole  of  it  to  their  service ;  he  would  have 
dogged  tiieir  steps,  learned  their  haunts,  and 
watched  their  acquaintances — if  they  had  any. 
Sunday  was,  however,  his  one  free  day,  and  by 
some  inconceivable  perversity  they  usually  spent 
the  entire  of  it  at  home. 

The  few  books  they  possessed  bore  no 
names;  some  of  them  were  in  foreign  lan- 
guages, and  increased  thereby  Mr.  0*Beardon*s 
fnspicious  distrust,  but  none  gave  any  clue  to 
tieir  owners.  There  was  another  reason  for 
his  eagerness  and  anxiety ;  for  a  long  time  back 
Ireland  had  been  ^nerally  in  a  condition  of 
comparative  quiet  and  prosperity;  there  was 
less  of  distress,  and  consequently  less  of  out- 
rage. The  people  seemed  at  length  to  rely 
more  upon  themselves  and  their  own  industry, 
than  on  the  specious  promisos  of  trading  poli- 
ticians, and  Mr.  O'Beardon,  whose  fiinctions,  I 
fear,  were  not  above  reproach  in  the  matter  of 
secret  information,  began  to  fear  lest  some  fine 
morning  he  might  be  told  his  occupation  was 


gone,  and  that  his  employers  no  longer  needed 
the  fine  intelligence  that  could  smell  treason, 
even  by  a  sniff:  he  must,  he  said,  do  some- 
thing to  revive  the  memory  of  his  order,  or  the 
chance  was  it  would  be  extmguished  for  ever. 

He  had  to  choose  between  denouncbg  them 
as  French  emissaries  or  American  sympathis- 
ers. A  novel  of  Balzac's  that  lay  on  the  table 
decided  for  the  former,  for  he  knew  enough  to 
be  aware  it  was  in  French ;  and  fortified  with 
this  fact,  he  proceeded  to  draw  up  his  indict- 
ment for  the  Castled 

It  was,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  very  meagre 
document ;  it  contained  little  beyond  the  writ- 
er's one  suspicions.  Two  men  who  were  poor 
enough  to  live  in  Avoca  Villa,  and  yet  rich 
enough  to  do  nothing  for  their  livelihood,  who 
gave  no  names,  went  out  at  unseasonable  hours, 
and  understood  French,  ought  to  be  dangerous, 
and  required  to  be  watched,  and  therefore  he 
gave  an  accurate  description  of  their  general 
appearance,  age,  and  dress,  at  the  oflEice  of  the 
Private  Secretary,  and  asked  for  his  "instruc- 
tions **  in  consequence.  ' 

Mr.  O'Beardon  was  not  a  bad  portrait-painter 
with  his  pen,  and  in  the  case  of  Sir  Brook  there 
were  peculiarities  enough  to  make  even  a  cari- 
cature a  resemblance:  his  tall  narrow  head, 
his  long  droopbig  mustadie,  his  massive  grey 
eyebrows,  his  look  of  stem  dignity,  would 
have  marked  hhn,  even  without  the  singu- 
larities of  dress  which  recalled  the  foshions  of 
fifty  years  before. 

little  indeed  did  the  old  man  suspect  that  his 
high-coloured  coat  and  bell-shaped  hat  were 
subjecting  him  to  grave  doubts  upon  his  loyalty, 
littte  did  he  think,  as  he  sauntered  at  evening 
along  the  green  lanes  in  this  retired  neigbour- 
hood,  that  his  thoughts  should  have  been  on 
treason  and  bloodshed. 

He  had  como  to  the  little  lodging,  it  is  true, 
for  privacy.  After  his  failure  in  that  memo- 
rable interview  with  Sir  William  Lendrick,  ho 
had  determined  that  he  would  not  either  im- 
portune the  Yioeroy  for  place,  nor  would  he  be 
in  any  way  the  means  of  complicating  the  ques- 
tion between  the  (Government  and  the  Chief 
Baron  by  exciting  the  Iford-Lieutenant*s  in- 
terest In  his  behalC 

"We  must  change  our  lodging,  Tom,*'  said 
he,  when'  he  came  home  on  that  night  "  I  am 
desirous  that  for  the  few  days  we  remain  here 
none  should  trace  nor  discover  us.  I  will  not 
accept  what  are  called  compensations,  nor  will 
I  live  on  here  to  be  either  a  burden  or  a  re- 
proach to  men  who  were  once  only  my  equals.** 

"  You  found  my  worthy  grandfather  some- 
what less  tractable  than  you  thought  for,  sir," 
asked  Tom. 

"  He  was  very  fiery  and  very  haughty,  but 
on  the  whole  there  was  much  that  I  liked  in 
hluL  Such  vitality  in  a  man  of  his  years  is  in 
itself  a  grand  quaiity,  and  in  even  its  aggres- 
sivoness  suggests  much  to  regard.  He  refused 
to  hear  of  me  for  the  vacant  office,  and  ho 
would  not  accept  you.** 

"  How  did  he  take  your  proposal  to  aid  us  by 
a  loan?** 

"  I  never  made  it  The  terms  we  found  our- 
selves on  after  half-an-hour's  discussion  of 
other  matters  rendered  such  a  project  impos- 
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"  And  Lucy— how  did  ahe  bebaTe  through  it 
aU?" 

"  She  was  not  there ;  I  did  not  see  her."  . 

*'  3o  that  it  turned  out  as  I  predicted— a  mere 
meeting  to  exchange  amenities." 

*'  Ttio  amenities  were  not  raanji  Tom,  and  I 
doubt  much  if  yonr  grandfather  will  treasure 
up  any  very  delightful  reooUeclaona  of  my  ao- 
qualntanoe." 

"  rd  like  to  soe  the  man.  woman,  or  child," 
burst  out  Tom,  "  who  ever  got  out  of  his  cage 
without  a  scratch.  I  don't  believe  that  Europe 
oontains  his  equal  for  irascibili^." 

"  Don't  dwell  on  these  views  of  life,"  said  Sir 
Brook,  almost  sternly.  "Tou,  nor  I,  know 
very  little  what  are  the  souroes  of  those  in- 
temperate outbreaks  we  so  often  oomplain  of— 
what  sore  trials  are  ulcerating  the  nature,  what 
agonising  maladies,  what  secret  terrors,  what 
visions  of  impending  misery ;  least  of  all  do 
we  know  or  take  count  of  the  fact,  thai  it  is. 
out  of  these  high-stmng  temperaments  we 
obtain  those  thrilling  notes  of  human  passion 
and  tenderness  coarser  natures  never  attain  to. 
Let  us  bear  with-  a  passing  disoord  in  the  in- 
striunont  whose  oadenoes  oan  move  us  to  very 
ecstasy." 

Tom  hung  his  head  in  silence,  but  he  cer- 
tainly did  not  sdem  convinced.  Sir  Brook 
quietly  resumed,  "  How  often  have  I  told  you 
tiiat  the  world  has  more  good  than  bad  in  it — 
yes,  and  what's  more,  that  as  we  go  on  in  life 
this  conviction  strengthens  in  us,  and  that  our 
beat  experiences  are  based  on  getting  rid  of  our 
disbelief^  Hear  what  happened  me  this  morn- 
ing. You  know  that  for  Some  days  back  I  have 
been  negotiating  to  raise  a  small  loan  of  four 
hundred  pounds  to  take  us  to  Sardinia  and  start 
our  Mine.  Mr.  Waring,  who  was  to  have  lent 
mo  this  sum  on  the  securi^  of  the  Mine  itself^ 
took  it  into  his  head  tohesitate  at  the  last  hour, 
and  inserted  an  additional  dause  that  I  should 
insure  my  life  in  his  behalf. 

"I  was  disconcerted,. of  course,  by  this— «o 
much  so,  that  had  I  not  bought  a  variety  of  tools 
and  utensils  on  trust,  I  believe  I  would  have  re- 
linquished the  bargain  and  tried  elsewhere.  It 
was,  however,  too  late  for  this;  I  was  driven  to 
accept  his  terms,  and,  accredited  with  a  printed 
formula  from  an  Insurance,  I  waited  on  the  Doc- 
tor who  was  to  exiunine  me. 

"  A  very  brief  investigation  satisfied  him  that 
I  was  not  seaworthy;  he  discovered  I  know  not 
what  about  the  valves  of  my  heart,  that  implied 
misdiief,  and  'after  *  percussing'  me,  as  he  (»llcd 
it,  and  placing  his  ear  to  my  chest,  he  said,  ^  I 
regret  to  say,  sir,  that  I  cannot  pronounce  you 
insurable.' 

"  I  could  have  told  him  that  I  came  of  a  long^ 
lived  race  on  either  side ;  that  during  my  life  I 
had  scarcely  known  an  illness,  that  I  had  borne 
the  worst  climates  without  ii^ury,  and  suchlike 
-*-but  I  forbore ;  I  had  too  muc£  deference  for 
his  station  and  his  acquirements  to  set  my  judg- 
ment against  them,  and  I  rose  to  take  my  leave. 
It  is  just  possible,  though  I  cannot  say  I  felt  it, 
that  this  announcement  might  have  affected  me- 
at all  events,  the  disappointment  did  so,  and  I 
was  terrified  aboutthe  difficulties  in  which  I  saw 
myself  involved.  I  became  suddenly  side,  and 
I  asked  for  a  glass  of  water;  before  it  came  I 
had  fainted,  a  thing  thc^  never  in  my  whole  life 


had  befallen  me.  When  I  rallied,  he  led  me  to 
talk  of  my  usual  habits  and  pursuits,  and  gTa> 
dually  brought  me  to  the  subject  whkh  hod  led 
me  to  his  house.  *  What  I 'add  he,  *ask  for 
any  security  beyond  the  property  itself  I  It  is 
absurd;  Waring  is  always  doing  these  things. 
Let  me  advance  this  money.  I  know  a  great 
deal  more  about  you.  Sir  Brook,  than  you^ 
think;  my  friend  Dr.  Lencbrick  has  spoken' 
much  of  you,  and  of  all  your  kindness  to  his 
son;  and  though  you  may  not  have  heard  of 
my  name— Beattie,— I  am  veiy  familiar  wi^ 
yours.' 

"In  a  word,  Tom,  he  advanced  the  money. 
It  is  now  in  that  writing^esk ;  and  I  have— 
I  feel  it — a  friend  the  more  in  the  world.  As 
I  left  his  door,  I  could  not  help  saying  to  my- 
aeli;  What  signify  a  few  days  more  or  less 
of  life,  so  long  as  such  generous  traits  as  this 
follow  one  to  the  lastl  He  made  me  a  hap- 
pier man  by  his  noble  trust  in  me  than,  if  he 
had  declared  me  a  miraolo  of  strength  and  vig- 
our. Who  is  that  looking  in  at  the  window, 
Tom  ?  It's  the  seccHid  time  I  have  seen  a  face 
there." 

Tom  started  to  his  feet  and  hurried  to  the 
door.  There  was,  however,  no  one  there; 
and  the  little  lane  was  silent  and  deserted.  He 
stopped  a  few  minutes  to  listen,  but  not  a  foot- 
fiiU  could  be  heard,  and  he  returned  to  the 
room  believing  it  must  have  been  a  mere  iUa- 
sion. 

"Let  us  light  candles,  Tom,  and  have  out 
our  maps.  I  want  to  see  whether  Marseilles 
will  not  be  our  best  and  cheapest  route  to  the 
island." 

They  were  soon  poring  eagerly  over  the 
opened  map.  Sir  Bro<^  oarefuUy  studying  all 
the  available  modes  of  travel;  while  Tom,  be 
it  owned,  let  his  eyes  wander  from  land  to 
land,  till,  following  out  the  Danube  to  the  Black 
Sea,  ho  crossed  over  and  stretched  awaj.  into 
the  mountain  gorges  of  Ciroassia,  whore  Schamyl 
and  his  brave  followers  were  then  fighting  for  li- 
berty. For  m^s,  hke  the  lands  th^y  picture, 
never  offer  to  two  minds  kindred  thou^ts;  eaeh 
follows  out  in  space  the  hopes  and  ambitiona 
that  his  heart  is  chai^d  with  4  and  where  one 
reads  wars  and  battle-fields>  another  but  sees 
pastoral  pleasures  and  a  tranquil  ezistenoe— 
home  and  home  happiness. 

'Yes,  Tom;  here  I  have  it.  Thsae  coasting 
craft,  whose  sailing-lines  are  marked  here,  will 
take  .us  and  our  traps  to  OagUari  for  a  mere  trifie 
— ^here  is  the  route." 

As  the  young  man  bent  over  the  map  the 
door  behind  opened,  and  a  stranger  entered. 
"  So  I  have  found  you,  Fossbrooke  1"  cried  he^ 
"  though  they  insisted  you  had  left  Ireland  ten 
days  ago." 

**  Mercy  on  me  1  Lord.  Wilmington  I",  said  Sir 
Brook,  as  he  shaded  his  eyes  to  stare  at  him. 
*'  What  oould  have  brought  you  here  ?" 

"I'll  teU  vou,"  said  he,  dropping  his.  voice. 
"  I  read  a  aescription  so  very  like  you  in  the 
secret  report  this  morning,  that  I  sent  my  ser- 
vant Curtia,  who  knows  you  well,  to  see  if  it 
was  not  yourself;  when  became  back  to  me— for 
I  waited  for  him  at  the  end  of  the  lane— with  the 
assurance  that  I  was  right,  I  came  on  here.  I 
inust  tell  you  that  I  took  the  precaution  to- have 
your  landlord  detained,  as  if  for  examination,  at 
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the  Under-Secretaiys  office ;  and  fae  id  the  odIj 
one  here  who  knows  me.  Mr.  Lendrick,  I  hope 
yon  .have  not  fon^tten  me?  we  met  some 
months  ago  on  the  Shannon." 

"What  can  I  offer  you?"  said  Sir  Brook. 
"  Shall  it  he  tea?  We  wore  just  going  to  have 
it" 

"m  take  whatever  70a  like  to  give  me ;  hut 
let  us  profit  hy  the  few  moments  I  can  stay. 
Tell  me  how  was  it  you  fidled  with  the  Chief 
Baron?" 

*'  He'wouMnt  have  me,  that's  alL  He  main- 
tains his  right  to  an  undivided  patronage^  and 
wiU  aoeept  of  no  dictation." 

*'  WiU  he  acocBt  of  your  fHend  hero  ?  He  has 
stuong  claims  on  him." 

"As  little  as  myself,  my  lord:  he  grew  elo- 
quent on  his  pnblio  virtue,  and  of  course  became 
hopeless." 

"Will  ho  retire  and  let  us  compensate 
him?" 

"  I  believe  not.  He  thinks  the  country  has  a 
vested  intereM  in  his  capadty,  and  as  he  cannot 
be  replaced,  he  has  no  right  to  retire." 

"  He  may  make  almost  his  own  terms  with 
us,  Fossbrooke,"  said  the  Viceroy.  "We  want 
to  get  rid  of  himself  and  an  intractable  Attor- 
ney-General together.  Will  you  try  what  can 
be  done  ?" 

"  Not  I,  my  lord.  I  hare  made  my  first  and 
last  advances  in  that  quarter." 

"And  yet  I  believe  you  are  our  last  chance. 
He  told  Femberton  yesterday  you  were  the  one 
man  of  ability  that  ever  oaUed  on  him  with  a 
message  firom  a  Viceroy." 

"Iiet  us  leave  him  undisturbed  in  his  illusion, 
my  k)rd.'' 

"I'd  say  let  us  profit  by  it,  Fossbrooke.  I 
have  been  in  search  of  you  these  eight  days  to 
beg  you  would  take  th^  negotiation  in  hand. 
Gome,  Mr.  Lendrick,  you  are  interested  in  this ; 
assist  me  in*  persuading  Sir  Brook  to  accept  this 
charge.  If  he  w91  undertake  the  mission, .  I 
am  ready  to  give  him  ample  powers  to  treat." 

"  I  suspect,  my  fcrd,"  said  Tom,  "you  do  not 
know  my  grandfather.  He  is  not  a  very  mar 
nageable  person  to  deal  with." 

"It  i0  for  that  reason  I  want  to  place  him  in 
the  hands  of  my  old  ftiend  here." 

"  No,  no,  my  lord;  it  is  quite  hopelesa  Had 
we  nevor  me^  I  might  have  come  before  him 
with  some  chance  of  success ;  but  I  have  ahready 
prejudiced  myself  in  his  eyes,  and  our  one 
interview  was  not  very  gratifying  to  either  of 
us." 

"Fll  not  give  in  Fossbrooke,  even  though  I 
am  well  aware  I  can  do  nothing  to  requite  the 
service  I  ask  of  you." 

"  We  leave  Ireland  to-morrow  evening.  We 
have  a  project  which  requires  our  presence  in 
the  island  of  Sardinia.  We  am  about  to  make 
our  fortunes,  my  lord,  and  I'm  sure  you're  not 
the  man  to  throw  any  obstaole  in  the  way." 

"  Give  me  half  an  hour  of  your  morning,  Foss- 
brooke ;  half  an  hour  will  suffice.  Drive  out  to 
the  Priory  *  see  l^e  Chief  Baron ;  tell  him  I  in- 
trusted the  negotiatibn  to  you,  as  at  once  more 
delicate  to  eadi  of  us.  You  are  disconnected 
with  all  party  lies  here.  ^^  Say  it  is  not  a  question 
of  advandng  this  man  or  that— that  we  well 
know  how  hiferior  must  any  snooessor  be  to 
himself,  but  that  certain,  changes  are  all-essen- 


tial to  us.  We  have  not — ^I  may  tell  you  in  con- 
fidence—the right  man  as  our  law  advisor  in  the 
House ;  and  add,  '  It  is  a  moment  to  make  your 
own  terms;  write  them  down,  and  you  shall 
have  your  reply  within  an  hour— a  fovourable 
one  I  may  almost  pledge  myself  it  to  be.  At  all 
events,  every  detail  of  the  meeting  is  strictly  be- 
tween us,  and  on  honour.'  Gome,  now,  Foss- 
brooke ;  do  this  for  me  as  the  greatest  service  I 
could  entreat  of  you." 

"  I  cannot  refhse  you  any  longer.  I  will  go. 
I  only  premise  that  I  am  to  limit  myself  strictly 
to  the  statement  you  shall  desire  me  to  repeat 
I  know  nothing  of  the  case ;  and  I  cannot  he  its 
advocate." 

"  Just  so.  Give  me  your  card.  I  will  merely 
write  these  words — *Soe  Sir  Brook' fbr  me. — 
WiLUiHOTON.'  Our  object  is  his  resignation,  and 
we  are  prepared  to  pay  handsomely  fbr  it  Now, 
a  word  with  you,  Mr.  Lendrick.  I  heard  most 
honourable  mention  of  you  yesterday  from  the 
vice-provost ;  he  tells  me  that  your  college  career 
was  a  triumph  so  long  as  you  liked  it,  and  that 
you  have  abilities  for  any  walk  in  life.  Why 
not  continue,  then,  on  so  successfhl  a  path? 
why  not  remain,  take  out  your  degree,  and  emu- 
late that  distinguished  relative  who  has  thrown 
sudi  lustre  on  your  famfly?" 

"First  of  all,  nrp'  lord,  you  hove  heard  mo 
much  overrated.  I  am  not  at  aD  the  man  these 
gentlemen  deem  me;  secondly,  if  I  were,  I'd 
rather  bring  my  abilities  to  any  pursuit  my 
friend  here  could  suggest.  I'd  rattier  be  his 
companion  than  be  my  grandfather's  rival. 
You  have  heard  what  he  said  a  while  ago  — 
we  are  going  to  seek  our  fortune." 

"  He  said  to  make  it,"  said  Lord  Wfhnington, 
with  a  smile. 

"  Be  it  BO,-  my  lord.  Ttt  seek,  and  MU  find ; 
at  all  events,  I  shall  be  his  companion ;  and  I'm 
a  duller  dog  than  I  think  myself  if  I  do  not  ma- 
nage to  be  the  better  of  it" 

"  You  are  not  the  only  one  he  has  fkscinated," 
said  the  Viceroy,  in  a  whisper.  "  I'm  not  sure  I'd 
disenchant  you  if  I  had  the  power." 

"Must  I  positively  undertake  this  negotia- 
tion ?"  asked  Fossbrooke,  with  a  look  of  en- 
treaty." 

"You  must" 

"I  know  I  Shan  fail" 

"IdontbeUeveit" 

"Well,  as  Lady  Macbeth  says,  if  we  fail,  wo 
fail;  and  though  murdering  a  kmg  be  an  easier 
thing  thim  muzzling  a  Chief  Baron  ^  hero 
goes." 

•  As  he  said  this  the  door  was  gently  moved, 
and  a  head  protruded  into  the  room. 

"  Who  is  that  ?"  cried  Tom,  springing  rapidly 
towards  the  door;  but  all  was  noiseless  and 
quiet,  and  no  one  to  be  seen.  "  I  believe  we 
are  watched  here,"  said  he,  coming  back  into 
the  room. 

"Good-nig^t,  then.  Let  me  have  your  re- 
port as  early  as  may  be,  Fossbrooke.     Good- 
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CHAPTBE  XXIV. 

▲  ICOBNIKa  AT  THE  PBIOBT. 

Thb  morning  after  this  interview  was  that  on 
which  the  Chief  Baron  had  invited  Oolonel  Sew- 
eU  to  inspect  his  gardens  and  hothouses,  a 
promise  of  pleasure  which,  it  is  but  fair  to  own, 
the  Colonel  regarded  with  no  extravagant^  de- 
light To  his  thinking,  the  old  Judge  was  an 
insupportable  Bore.  His  courtesy,  his  smart- 
ness, his  anecdotes,  his  reminiscences,  were  all 
Boredom.  He  was  only  endurable  when  by 
the  excess  of  his  conceit  he  made  himself  ridi- 
culous. Then  alone  did  Sewell  relish  his  com- 
pany;  for  he  belonged  to  that  dass  of  men,  and 
it  is  a  dass,  who  feel  their  highest  enjoyment 
whenever  they  witness  any  trait  in  human  na- 
ture that  serves  to  disparage  its  dignity  or  tar- 
nish its  &me.  V 

That  ft  man  of  unquestionable  ability  and 
power  like  the  Chief  Baron  should  render  him- 
self absurd,  through  his  vanity,  was  a  great  com- 
pensation to  such  a  persou  as  Sewell.  To  watch 
the  weaknesses  and  note  the  flaws  in  a  great  na- 
ture, to  treasure  up  the  consolation  that,  after 
all,  these  "high  intelligenoes*'  occasionally  make 
precious  fools  of  themBelves,  are  veiy  congenial 
pastimes  to  small  folk.  Perhaps,  indeed,  they 
are  the  sole  features  of  such  men  they  are  able 
to  appreciate,  and,  like  certain  reptiles,  they 
never  venture  to  bite  save  where  corruption  has 
preceded  them. 

Nothing  in  his  manner  betrayed  this  tendency 
—he  was  polished  and  courteous  to  a  degree. 
A  very  critical  eye  might  have  detected  in  his 
bearing  that  he  had  been  long  a  subordinate. 
His  deference  was  a  little — a  veiy  little— over- 
strained ;  he  listened  with  a  slight  tinge  of  over- 
attention;  and  in  his  humility  as  he  heard  an 
order,  and  his  activity  as  he  obeyed  it,  you 
could  read  atonoethe  aide-de-camp  in  waiting. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  that 
all  this  lacquer  of  good  breeding  covered  a  very 
coarse  and  vulgar  nature.  In  manner  he  was 
duuTQing— -his  approadi,  his  address,  his  con- 
versation, were  ^  perfect ;  he  knew  well  when 
to  be  silent— when  to  concur  by  a  smile  with 
what  he  was  not  expected  to  conflrm  by  a  word 
— ^when  to  seem  suddenly  confronted  with  a  new 
conviction,  and  how  to  yield  assent  as  though 
coerced  to  what  he  would  rathbr  have  resisted. 
In  a  word,  he  was  perfect  in  all  the  training  of 
those  superb  poodles  who  fetch  and  carry  for 
their  masters,  ,that  they  may  have  the  re- 
compense of  snarling  at  all  the  rest  of  man- 
kind! 

As  there  are  heaven-bom  doctors,  lawyers, 
divines,  and  engineers,  so  are  there  men  spe- 
daily  created  for  the  antechamber,  and  Sewell 
was  one  of  them. 

The  old  Judge  had  given  orders  for  a  liberal 
breakfSwt  He  deemed  a  soldier's  appetite  would 
be  a  hearty  one,  and  he  meant  to  treat  him  hos- 
pitably, llie  table  was  therefore  very  gene- 
rously spread,  and  Sewell  looked  approvingly 
at  the  fare,  and  ventured  on  a  few  words  of 
compliment  on  the  ample  preparations  before 
him. 

"  It  is  the  only  real  breakfast-table  I  have 
seen  since  I  left  Calcutta,"  said  he,  smiling 
gradously. 


"Ton  do  me  honour  sir,"  replied  the  old  i , 

who  was  not  quite  sure  whether  <Hr  not  he  felt 
pleased  to  be  complimented  on  a  mere  domestic 
mddent. 

Sewell  saw  the  hitch  at  once,  and  resumed 
"  I  remember  an  observation  Lord  Commortoo 
made  me,  when  I  joined  his  staff  in  India.  I 
happened  to  make  some  remark  on  a  breakftst, 
set  out  pretty  much  like  this,  and  he  sud.  'Bear 
in  mind,  Captain  SeweU,  that  when  a  man  who 
holds  a  high  Amotion  sits  down  to  a  well- 
served  bredcfast,  it  means  that  he  has  already 
completed  the  really  important  WQtk  of  the 
day.  The  ftill  head  means  the  empty  8lo> 
mach." 

''His  Excellency  was  right,  sir;  had  he  al- 
ways been  inspired  with  sentiments  of  eqaal 
wisdom,  we  should  never  have  been  involved  in 
that  unhappji'  Cantankankarabad  war." 

"It  was  a  very  disastrous  ai&ir  indeed,* 
sighed  Sewell ;  "  I  was  through  the  whole  of  it.** 

"  When  I  first  heard  of  the  project,"  oontinited 
the  Judge,  "I  remarked  to  a  fHend  who  wme 
with  me— one  of  the  leading  men  at  the  bar— 
'  This  campaign  will  tarnish  our  arms,  and  un- 
peril  our  hold  on  India.  The  hill-tribes  are 
eminently  warlike,  and  however  specious  in 
their  promises  to  us,  their  fidelity  to  tiioir  dUe& 
has  never  been  shaken.' " 

"  If  your  judgment  had  been  listened  to,  U 
would  have  saved  us  a  heavy  reverse,  and  saved 
me  a  very  painftil  wound;  both  bones  wexe 
fractured  here,"  said  Sewell,  showing  his  wrisL 

The  Chief  Baron  scarcely  deigned  a  glance  at 
the  acatrix;  he  was  high  above  such  pony 
considerations.  He  was  at  that  moment  Gk>T- 
emor-General  of  India  and  Prime  Minister  of 
England  together.  He  was  legislatmg  for  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dork  skins,  and  preparing 
his  explanations  of  his  policy  for  the  pale  fiuoes 
at  home. 

"  'Mark  my  words,  Haire,'  said  I,"  oontinned 
the  Judge,  with  increased  pomposity  of  manner, 
"'this  is  the  beginning  of  insuTTection  in  India.' 
Wo  have  a  maxim  in  law.  Colonel  SeweU,  like 
case,  like  rule.  So  was  it  there.  May  I  he^ 
you  to  this  curry?" 

"  I  declare,  my  lord,  I  was  beginning  to  forget 
how  hungry  I  was.  Shall  I  be  deemed  imperti- 
nent if  I  ask  how  you  obtained  your  marvdloos 
•—for  it  is  marvellous — ^knowledge  of  India?*' 

"Just  as  I  know  the  Japanese  oonstitntion; 
just  as  I  know  Central  AMca;  just  as  I  know, 
and  was  able  to  quote  some  time  bad^  that 
curious  chapter  of  the  Brehon  laws  on  substi- 
tutes  in  pexml  cases.  My  rule  of  life  has  been, 
never  to  pass  a  day  without  increasing  the  store 
of  my  acquirements." 

"And  all  this  with  the  weighty  charge  and 
labour  of  your  high  office  I" 

"  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  been  eighteen  years  on  the 
bench.  I  have  ddivered  in  that  time  some 
judgments  which  have  come  to  be  deemed 
amongst  ^e  highest  principles  of  British  law. 
I  have  contributed  largely  to  the  periodical  lite- 
rature of  the  time.  In  a  series  of  papers— yon 
may  not  have  heard  of  them — signed  'Icon,'  in 
the  'Lawyer's  Treasury  of  XTseM  Escts,'  I 
have  defended  the  Bar  agtunst  the  aggressive 
violence  of  the  Legislature,  I  hope  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  triumphantly." 

"I  remember  Judge  Beale,  our  Indian  Chiefs 
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Justice  referring  to  those  papers  as  the  most 
splendid  statement  of  the  position  and  claims 
of  the  barrister  in  Great  Britain." 

*'Beale  was  an  ass,  sir;  his  law  was  a  shade 
below  his  logio— both  were  pitiable." 

"  Indeed  ?— yes,  a  little  more  gravy.  Is  your 
cook  a  FroYen9al— that  omelette  would  seem  to 
say  so." 

"Ifyoook  is  a  woman,  and  an  Irishwoman, 
sir.  She  came  to  me  fh>m  Lord  Manners,  and, 
I  need  not  say,  with  the  worst  traditions  of  her 
art,  which,  under  Lady  Londrick's  training,^  at- 
tained almost  to  the  dignity  of  poisoning." 

Sewell  could  not  restrain  himself  any  longer, 
but  laughed  out  at  this  sudden  outburst  The 
old  Judge  was,  however,  pleased  to  accept  the 
emotion  as  complimentary;  he  smiled  and  went 
on — "I  recognised  her  aptitude,  and  resolved  to 
train  her,  and  to  this  end  I  made  it  a  practice  to 
detain  her  every  morning  after  prayers,  and  read 
to  her  certain  passages  from  approved  authors 
on  cookery,  making  her  experiment  on  the  re- 
ceipts for  the  servants'  hall.  ISTe  had  at  first 
some  slight  cases  of  illness,  but  not  more  seri- 
ous than  colic  and  violent  cramps.  In  the  end 
Sbe  was  successful,  sir,  and  has  become  what 
you  see  her." 

''She  would  bo  a  cot^m^  bleu  in  Paris." 

"I  will  take  care,  sir,  that  she  hears  of  your 
approval.  Would  you  not  like  a  glass  of  Maras- 
chino to  finish  with  ?" 

''  I  have  just  tasted  your  brandy,  and  it  is 
exquisite."- 

'*!  cannot  offer  you  a  cigar.  Colonel;  but  you 
are  at  liberty  to  smoke  if  you  have  one." 

'*If  I  might  have  a  stroll  in  that  delicious 
garden  ^t  I  see  there,  I  could  ask  nothing 
better.  Ah,  my  lord,"  said  he  as  they  sauntered 
down  a  richly  scented  alley,  "  India  has  nothing 
like  this— I  doubt  if  Paradise  has  any  better." 

"You  mean  to  return  there?" 

"Not  if  I  can  help  it— 4iot  if  an  exchange  is 

Eossible.  The  fact  is,  my  lord,  my  dear  wife*s 
ealth  makes  India  impossible,  so  far  as  she  is 
ooncemed;  the  children,  too,  are  of  the  age 
that  requires  removal  to  Europe ;  so  that,  if  I  go 
back^  I  go  back  idone."  He  said  this  with  a 
voice  of  deep  depression,  and  intending  to  in- 
spire the  sorrow  that  overwhelmed  hita.  The 
old  Judge,  however,  fancied  he  had  heard  of 
heavier  calamities  in  life  than  living  separated 
from  the  wife  of  his  bosom ;  he  imagined,  at 
least,  that  with  courage  and  fortitude  the  depri- 
vation might  be  endured ;  so  he  merely  twitched 
the  comers  of  his  mouth  in  silence. 

The  Oolonel  misread  his  meaning,  and  went 
on :  "  Aspiring  to  nothing  in  lifb  beyond  a  home 
and  home  happiness,  it  is,  of  course,  a  heavy 
blow  to  me  to  sacrifice  either  my  career  or  my 
comfort  I  cannot  possibly  anticipate  a  return 
eailier  than  eight  or  ten  years ;  and  who  is  to 
count  upon  eight  or  ten  years  in  that  pestilent 
climate  ?  Assuredly  not  a  man  already  broken 
down  by  wounds  and  jungle  fever  i" 

The  justice  of  the  remark  was,  perhaps,  suf- 
ficient for  the  Chief  Baron.  He  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  its  pathetic  side,  and  so  did  not  reply. 

Sewell  began  to  lose  patience,  but  he  con- 
trolled himself,  and,  after  a  few  puffs  of  his 
dgar,  went  on :  "  If  it  were  not  for  the  children, 
Vi  take  the  thing  easy  enough.  Half-pay  is  a 
beggarly  thing,  but  Pd  put  up  with  it    I'm  not 


a  man  of  expensive  tastes.  If  I  can  relish 
thoroughly  such  sumptuous  fare  as  you  gave 
me  this  morning,  I  can  put  up  with  very  humble 
diet    I  am  a  regular  soldier  in  that." 

"An  excellent  quality,  sir,"  said  the  old  man, 
dryly. 

"Lucy,  of  course,  would  suffer.  There  are 
privations  which  fall  very  heavily  on  a  woman, 
and  a  woman,  too,  who  has  always  been  accus- 
tomed to  a  good  deal  of  luxury." 

The  Chief  bowed  an  assent 

"I  suppose  I  might  get  a  dep6t  appointment 
for  a  year  or  two.  I  might  also— if  I  sold  out — 
manage  a  barrackmastership,  or  become  all  in- 
spector of  yeomanry,  or  some  such  vulgar 
makeshift:  but  I  own,  my  lord,  when  a  man  has 
filled  the  places  I  have— held  staff  appointments 
— been  a  private  secretary — dischaiged  high 
trusts,  too,  for  in  Mooraghabad  I  acted  as  Deputy- 
Resident  for  eight  months — it  does  seem  a  pre- 
cious come-down  to  ask  to  be  made  a  paymaster 
in  a  militia  regiment,  or  a  subaltern  in  the 
mounted  police." 

"Civil  life  is  always  open  to  a  man  of  activity 
and  energy,"  said  the  Judge,  calmly. 

"If  dvil  life  means  a  profession,  it  means 
the  sort  of  labour  a  man  is  very  unfit  for  aft^r 
five-and-thirty.  The  Church,  of  oodrse,  is  open 
on  easier  terms ;  but  I  have  scruples  about  the 
Church.  I  really  could  not  take  orders  without 
I  could  conscientiously  say,  This  is  a  walk  I  feel 
called  to." 

"An  h9nourable  sentiment^  sir,"  was  the  dry 
rejoinder. 

"So  that  the  end  wOl  be,  I  suppose,  one  of 
these  days  I  shall  just  repack  my  bullock-trunk, 
and  go  back  to  the  place  fh)m  whence  I  came, 
with  the  fate  that  attends  such  badcward  jour- 
neys I" 

The  Chief  Baron  made  no  remark.  He  stooped 
to  attach  a  fallen  carnation  to  tiie  stidc  it  had 
been  attached  to,  and  then  resumed  his  walk. 
Sewell  was  so  provoked  by  the  sense  of  fiiilure 
— ^for  it  had  been  a  direct  assault^that  he 
walked  along  silent  and  morose.  His  pa- 
tience could  endure  no  longer,  and  he  was 
ready  now  to  resent  whatever  should  annoy 
him. 

"Have  you  any  of  the  requiremehts,  sir,  that 
dvil  services  demand  7"  asked  the  Judge,  after  a 
long  pause. 

"I  take  it  I  have  such  as  every  educated 
gentleman  possesses,"  replied  Sewell,  tartly. 

"And  what  may  these  be  in  your  estima- 
tion?" 

"  I  can  read  and  write,  I  know  the  first  three 
rules  of  arithmetic,  and  I  beUeve  these  are  about 
the  qualifications  that  fit  a  man  for  a  place  in  the 
cabinet" 

"  You  are  right,  sir.  With  these,  and  the  fa- 
cility to  talk  platitudes  in  Parliament,  a  man 
may  go  very  tea  and  very  high  in  life.  I  see 
that  you  know  the  world.^' 

Sewell,  for  a  moment,  scarcely  knew  whether 
to  accept  the  speech  as  irony  or  approval ;  but  a 
sidelong  gUmoe  showed  him  that  tiie  old  man's 
fhoe  had  resumed  its  expression  of  mingled  in- 
solenoe  and  vanity,  and  convinced  him  that  he 
was  now  sinoere.      "  The  men,"  said  the  Judge, 

ropously,  "who  win  their  way  to  high  station 
these  days  are  either  the  crafty  tricksters  of 
party  or  the  gross  flatterers  of  the  people;  and 
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whenever  a  man  of  superior  mould  is  discovered, 
able  to  leave  his  mark  on  the  age.  and  capable 
of  making  his  name  a  memory,  tney  have  no- 
thing better  to  offer  him,  as  their  homage,  than 
an  entreaty  that  he  would  resign  his  office  and 
retire." 

**I  go  with  every  word  you- say,  my  lord," 
cried  SeweU,  with  a  well-acted  enthusiasm. 

"I  want  no  approval,  sir;  I  can  sustain  my 
opinions  without  a  following  I"  A  long  silence 
ensued ;  neither  was  disposed  to  speak ;  at  last 
the  Judge  said — ^and  he  now  spoke  in  a  more 
kindly  tone,  divested  alike  of  passion  and  of  va- 
nity— "  Your  friends  must  see  if  something  can- 
not be  done  for  you,  Colonel  SewelL  I  have 
little  doubt  but  that  you  have  many  and  warm 
friends.  I  speak  not  of  myself;  I  am  but  a 
broken  reed  to  depend  on.  Never  was  there 
one  with  loss  credit  with  his  party.  I  might  go 
farther,  and  say,  never  was  there  one  whose  ad- 
vocacy would  be  more  sure  to  damage  a  good 
cause;  therefore  exclude  me  in  all  qnestions  of 
your  advancement  If  you  could  obliterate 
our  relationjdiip  it  might  possibly  serve  you." 

"I  am  too  proud  of  it,  my  lord,  to  think 
so." 

"  Well,  sir,''  said  he,  with  a  sigh,  "  it  is  pos- 
sibly a  thing  a  man  need  not  feel  ashamed  of,  at 
least  I  hope  as  much.  But  we  must  take  the 
world  as  it  is,  and  when  we  want  the  verdict  of 
public  opinion,  we  must  not  presume  to  ask  for 
a  special  jury.  What  docs  that  servant  want? 
WiU.  you  hfive  the  kindness  to  ask  him  whom  he 
is  lookhig  for  ?" 

i'lt  is  a  visitor's  card,  my  lord,"  said  Sew- 
oll,  handing  it  to  the  old  man  as  he  spoke. 

"There  is  some  writing  on  it.  Do  me  the  fa- 
vour to  read  it.V 

Sewell  took  the  card  and  read,  "  See  Sir  B.  for 
me. — ^Wilmington.  Sir  Brook  Fossbrooke." 
The  last  words  Sewell  spoke  in  a  voice  barely 
above  a  whisper,  for  a  deadly  sickness  came  over 
him,  and  he  swayed  to  and  fro  like  one  about  to 
faint. 

"  What  I  does  he  return  to  the  charge  ?"  cried 
the  old  man,  fiercely.  "  The  Viceroy  was  a  di- 
plomatist once,  ^ght  it  not  have  taught  him 
that,  after  a  failure,  it  would  be  as  well  to  em- 
ploy another  envoy?" 

"You  have  seen  this  gentletnan  already 
then  ?"  asked  SeweU,  in  a  low  faint  tone. 

"Yes,  sir.  We  passed  an  hour  and  half  to- 
gether •—  an  hour  and  half  that  neither  of  us 
will  easily  forget." 

"I  coiyecture,  then,  that  he  made  no  very  fa- 
vourable impression  upon  you,  my  lord?" 

"  Sir,  you  go  too  &st  I  have  said  nothing  to 
warrant  your  surmise ;  nor  am  I  one  to  be  cate- 
shised  a§  to  the  opinions  I  form  of  other  men. 
It  is  enough  on  the  present  occasion  if  I  say  I 
do  not  desire  to  receive  Sir  Brook  Fossbrooke, 
accredited  though  he  be  from  so  high  a  quarter* 
Will  you  do  me  the  veiy  great  favour" — and 
now  his  voice  became  almost  insinuating  in  its 
tone—"  will  you  so  deeply  oblige  me  as  to  see 
him  for  me  ?  Say  that  I  am  prevented  by  the 
state  of  my  health ;  and  the  rigorous  iojunctions 
of  my  doctor  to  avoid  all  causes  of  excitement — 
lay  stress  on  excitement— deprive  me  of  the 
honour  of  reoeiving  him  in  person ;  but  that  you 
--mention  our  relationship— have  been  deputed 
by  me  to  hear,  and  if  necessary  to  convey  to  me 


any  c(»nmunication  he  may  have  to  make.  Yon 
will  take  care  to  impress  upon  him  that  if  tJbe 
subject-matter  of  his  visit  l^  the  same  as  that 
so  lately  discussed  between  ourselves,  you  will 
avail  yourself  of  the;  discretion  (xmfided  to  yon 
not  to  report  it  to  me.  That  my  nerves  have 
not  sufficiently  recovered  fix>mthe  strain  of  thai 
excitement  to  return  to  a  topic  no  less  full  of 
irritating  features  than  utterly  hopeless  of  all 
accommodation.  Mind,  sir,  that  you  emi^oy  the 
word  as  I  give  it — '  accommodcution.'  It  ia  a 
Gallicism,  but  aU  the  better,  where  one  desires 
to  be  imperative,  and  not  precise.  You  have 
your  instructions,  sir." 

"Yes,  I  think  I  understand  what  you  desire 
me  to  da  ^y  only  difficulty  is  to  kiiow  whe- 
ther the  matters  Sir  Brook  Fossbrooke  may 
bring  forward  be  the  same  as  those  you  dis- 
cussed together.  If  I  had  any  due  to  these 
topics,  I  should  at  once  be  in  a  position^to  say  — 
These  are  themes  I  must  decline  to  present  io 
the  Chief  Baron." 

"You  have  no  need  to  know  them,  sir,"  said 
the  old  man,  hau^tily.  "  You  are  in  the  posi- 
tion pf  an  attesting  witness ;  you  have  no  dealing 
with  the  body  of  the  document  Ask  Sir  BrcK^ 
the  question  as  I  have  put  it,  and  reply  as  I 
have  dictated." 

Sewell  stood  for  a  moment  in  deep  thought. 
Had  the  old  man  but  known  over  what  reahna 
of  space  his  mind  was  wandering — ^what  tron- 
bles  and  perplexities  that  brain  was  encounter- 
ing^— he  might  have  been  more  patient  and  more 
merciful  as  he  gazed  on  him. 

"I  don't  think,  sir,  I  have  confided  to  yon 
any  very  difficult  or  very  painM  task,"  said  the 
Judge  at  last. 

"Nothing  of -the  kind,  my  lord,"  replied  he, 
quickly ;  "  my  anxiety  is  only  that  I  may  acquit 
myself  to  your  perfect  satisfaction.  Ill  go  at 
once," 

"  You  will  find  me  here  whenever  yon  want 
me." 

Sewell  bowed,  and  went  his  way ;  not  strait 
towards  the  house,  however,  but  into  a  Uttie 
copse  at  the  end  of  the  garden,  to  rjecover  his 
equanimity,  and  collect  himself.  Of  all  the  dis- 
asters that  could  befall  him,  he  knew  of  none  he 
was  less  ready  to  confront  than  the  presence  of 
Sir  Brook  Fossbrooke  in  the  same  town  with 
himself.  No  suspicion  ever  crossed  his  mind 
that  he  would  come  to  Ireland.  The  veiy  last 
he  had  heard  of  him  was  in  New  Zealand,  where 
it  was  said  he  was  about  to  settle.  What,  toa 
could  be  his  business  with  the  Chief  Baron  7 
had  he  discovered  their  relationship,  end  was 
he  come  to  denounce  and  expose  him  ?  No — 
evidently  not  The  Viceroy's  introduction  of 
him  could  not  point  in  this  direction,  and  then 
the  old  Judge's  own  manner  negatived  this  con* 
jecture.  Had  he  heard  but  one  of  tibe  Sity 
stories  Sir  Brook  could  have  told  him,  there 
would  be  no  question  of  suffering  him  to  cross 
his  threshold. 

" How  shall  I  meet  him?  how  shall  I  address 
him?"  mutterod  he  again  and  again  to  himsftlf, 
as  he  walked  to  and  fro  in  a  perfect  agony  of 
trouble  and  perplexity.  With  almost  any  other 
man  in  the  world  Sewell  would  have  relied  on  his 
personal  qualities  to  cany  him  through  a  pas- 
sage of  difficulty.  Ho  could  assume  a  temper  of 
I  complete  imperturbability;    he  oould  put  oc 
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oalm,  coldness,  defeienoOi  if  needed,  to  any  ex- 
tent; he  cotdd  have  acted  his  part — ^It  would 
haye  been  mere  acting — as  man  of  honour  and 
man  of  courage,  to  the  life,  with  any  other  to 
confront  him  but  Sir  Brook. 

This,  howover,  was  the  one  man  on  earth 
who  knew  him — the  one  man  by  whose  mercy 
he  was  able  to  hold  up  his  head  and  maintain 
his  station;  and  this  one  man  should  now  be 
here  I  here,  within  a  few  yards  of  where  he 
stoodi 

"I  could  murder  him  as  easily  as  I  go  to 
meet  him,"  muttered  Sewell,  as  he  turned  to- 
wards the  house. 


OHAPTEB  XXV. 

AN  UXBXFEOTBD  ICEETINO. 

As  Sir  Brook  sat  in  the  library  waiting  for  the 
arrival  of  the  Chief  Boron,  Lucy  Lendrick 
came  in  to  look  for  a  book  she  had  been  read- 
ing. "  Only  think,  sir,"  said  she,  flushing  deep- 
ly with  joy  and  astonishment  together— "to 
find  you  here  I    What  a  delightful  surprise  1" 

"  I  have  come,  my  dear  child,"  said  he, 
gravely,  "  to  speak  with  Sir  William  on  a  mat- 
ter of  some  importance,  and  evidently  ho  is  not 
aware  that  my  moments  are  precious,  for  I 
>  have  been  here  above  half  an  hour  ak>ne." 

"But  now  that  I  am  with  you,"  said  she,  co- 
qr.sttishly,  "you'll  surely  not  be  so  churlish  of 
your  time,  will  you  ?" 

"  There  is  no  churlishness,  my  darling  Lucy, 
in  honest  thrift  I  have  nothing  to  give  away. 
The  deep  sadness  of  his  voice  showed  how  in- 
tensely his  words  were  charged  with  a  stronger 
significance.     "  We  are  off  to-night" 

"  To-night  I"  cried  she,  eagerly. 

"  Yes,  Lucy.  It's  no  great  banishment— only 
to  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  Tom 
camo  up  here  with  me  in  the  vaguo,  very  vague, 
hope  he  might  see  you.  I  left  him  in  the 
shrubbery  near  the  gate,  for  he  would  not  con- 
sent to  como  farther." 

"Til  go  to  him  at  once.  We  shall  meet 
again,"  said  she,  as  she  opened  the  sash-door 
and  hastened  down  the  lawn  at  speed. 

After  another  wait  of  full  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  Fossbrooke's  patience  became  exhausted, 
and  he  drew  nigh  the  bell  to  summon  a  ser- 
vant ;  his  hand  was  on  the  rope,  when  the  door 
opened,  and  Sewell  entered.  Whatever  aston- 
ishment Fossbrooke  might  have  felt  at  this  un- 
expected appearance,  nothing  in  his  manner  or 
look  betrayed  it  As  for  Sewell,  all  his  accus- 
tomed ease  had  deserted  him,  and  he  came  for- 
ward with  an  air  of  assumed  swagger,  but  his 
colour  came  and  went,  and  his  hands  twitched 
almost  convulsively. 

He  bowed,  and,  smiling  courteously,  invited 
Fossbrooke  to  be  seated.  Haughtily  drawing 
himself  up  to  his  fUll  height,  Sir  Brook  said, 
in  his  own  deep  sonorous  voice,  "  There  can 
be  nothing  between  us,  sir,  that  cannot  be  dis- 
missed in  a  moment — ^and  as  we  stand." 

"  As  you  please^  sir,"  rejoined  Sewell,  with  an 
attempt  at  the  same  haughty  tone  "I  have 
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been  deputed  by  my  step-father,  the  Chief 
Baron,  to  make  his  excuses  for  not  receiving 
you— his  health  forbids  the  excitement  It  is 
his  wish  that  you  may  make  to  me  whatever 
communi&tion  you  had  destined  for  htrnJ* 

"Which  I  refuse,  sir,  at  once,"  interrupted 
Sir  Brook. 

'■'  I  opine,  then,  there  is  no  more  to  be  said," 
said  Sewell,  with  a  faint  smile. 

"Nothing  more,  sir — ^not  a  word;  unless 
perhaps  you  will  be  gradous  enough  to  explahi 
to  the  Chief  Baron  the  reasons — ^they  cannot  be 
unknown  to  you — ^why  I  refuse  all  and  any 
communication  with  Colonel  SewelL" 

"  I  hav^  no  presumption  to  read  your  mind 
and  know  your  thoughts,"  said  Sewell,  with 
quiet  politeness. 

"You  would  discover  nothing  in  either  to 
your  advantage,  sir,"  said  Fossbrooke,  deflantiy. 

"  Might  I  add,  sir,"  said  Sewell,  with  an  easy 
smile,  "that  all  your  malevolence  cannot  exceed' 
my  indifference  to  it?" 

Fossbrooke  waived  his  hand  haughtily,  as 
though  to  dismiss  the  subject  and  all  <Sscus8ion 
of  it,  and  after  a  few  seconds'  pause,  said,  "  We 
have  a  score  that  must  be  settied  one  dLay.  I 
have  deferred  the  reckoning  out  of  reverence 
to  the  memory  of  one  whose  name  must  not  be 
uttered  between  us,  but  the  day  for  it  shall 
come.  Meanwhile,  sir,  you  shaU  pay  me  in- 
terest on  your  debt" 

"What  do  you  assume  me  to  owo  you?" 
asked  Sewell,  whose  agitation  could  no  longer 
be  masked. 

"  You  would  laugh  if  I  said,  your  character 
before  the  world  and  the  repute  through  which 
men  keep  your  company;  but  you  will  not 
laugh-»no,  sir,  not  even  smile,  when  I  say  that 
you  owe  me  the  liberty  by  which  you  are  at 
large,  instead  of  being,  as  I  could  prove  you,  a 
forger  and  a  felon." 

&9well  threw  a  hurried  and  terrified  look 
around  the  room,  as  there  might  possibly  be 
some  to  overhear  the  words ;  he  grasped  the 
back  of  a  chair  to  steady  himself  and  in  the 
convulsive  effort  seemed  as  if  he  was  about  to 
commit  some  act  of  violence. 

"None  of  that,  sir,"  said  Fossbrooke,  folding 
his  arms. 

"I  meant  nothing;  I  intended  nothing;  I 
was  faint,  and  wanted  support,"  stammered  out 
Sewell  in  a  broken  voice.  "  What  do  you  mean 
by  interest?  how  am  I  to  pay  interest  on  an 
hidefinite  sum  ?" 

"  It  may  relieve  you  of  some  anxiety  to  learn 
that  I  am  not  speakmg  of  money  in  the  inter- 
est I  require  of  you.  What  I  want— what  I 
shall  exact — ^is  this,  that  you  and  yours  " 
he  stopped,  and  grew  scarlet;  the  fear  lest 
something  coarse  or  offensive  might  fall  from 
him  in  a  moment  of  heat  and  anger  arrested  his 
words,  and  he  was  sQent 

Sewell  saw  all  the  difficulty.  A  less  adroit 
man  would  have  deemed  the  moment  favourable 
to  assert  a  triumph;  Sewell  was  too  acute  for 
this,  and  waited  without  speaking  a  word. 

"  My  meaning  is  this,"  said  Fossbrooke,  in  a 
voice  of  emotion.  "  There  is  a  young  lady  here 
for  whom  I  have  the  deepest  interest  I  desire 
that,  BO  long  as  she  lives  estranged  from  her 
Cither's  roof,  she  should  not  be  exposed  to 
other  influences  than  such  as>she  has  met' 
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thore.  She  is  new  to  life  and  the  world,  and  I 
would  not  that  she  should  mcjce  aoqualntance 
with  them,  through  anj  guidance  save  of  her 
own  nearest  and  dearest  friends." 

"  I  hear,  air ;  hut,  I  am  free  to  own,  I  great- 
ly mistrust  myself  to  appreciate  your  mean- 
ing." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  it,"  said  Fossbrooke,  sigh- 
ing. "  I  wanted  to  convey  my  hope  that,  in 
your  intercourse  here,  Miss  Lendrick  might  be 
spared  J;he  perils  of— of " 

"  My  wife's  friendship,  you  would  say,  sir," 
said  SeweU,  with  a  perfect  composure  of  voice 
and  look. 

Fossbrooke  hung  his  head.  Shame  and  sor- 
row alike  crushed  him  down.  Oh  that  the  day 
should  came  when  ho  could  speak  thus  of 
Frank  Dillon's^daughter  I 

"  I  will  not  say  with  what  pain  I  hear  you. 
Sir  Brook,"  said  SeweU,  in  a  low  gentle  voice. 
"  I  am  ^!ertain  that  vvou  never  uttered  such  a 
speech  without  much  sufifering.  It  will  alle- 
viate your  fears  when  I  tell  you  that  we  only 
remain  a  few  days  in  town.  I  have  taken  a 
country  house,  some  sixty  or  seventy  miles 
firom  the  capital,  and  we  mean  to  live  there  en- 
tirely." 

"  I  am  satisfied,"  said  Sir  Brook,  whose  eager- 
ness to  make  reparation  was  now  extreme. 

"  Of  course  I  shall  mention  nothing  of  this  to 
my  wife,"  said  SeweU. 

"  Of  course  not,  sir ;  save  with  such  an  ei- 
planation  as  I  could  give  of  my  meaning,  it 
would  be  an  outrage." 

'*  I  was  not  aware  that  there  was— that  there 
could  be— ^m  explanation," said  SeweU,  quietly; 
and  then  seeing  the  sudden  flash  that  shot 
firom  the  old  man's  eyes,  he  added  hastily, 
"Ttiis  is  far  too  painful  to  dwell  on— let  it 
suffice,  sir,  that  I  fuUy  understand  you,  and 
that  you  shall  be  obeyed." 

**I  ask  no  more,"  said  Fossbrooke,  bowing 
sUghtly. 

"  Yon  wiU  comprehend,  1^  Brook,"  resumed 
Sewell,  *^  that  as  I  am  precluded  from  making  this 
conversation  known  to  my  wife,  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  limit  any  intimacy  between  her  and  Miss 
Lendrick  farther  than  by  such  intimations  and 
hints  as  I  may  offer  without  exciting  suspicion. 
It  might  happen,  for  instance,  that  in  coming  up 
to  town  we  should  be  Sir  William's  guests.  Am 
I  to  suppose  that  you  interdict  this  ?" 

"  I  hope  I  am  not  capable  of  such  a  condition," 
said  Sir  Brook,  flushing,  for  at  every  step  and 
stage  of  the  negotiation  he  felt  that  his  zeal  had 
outrun  his  judgment,  and  that  he  was  attempt- 
ing, not  only  more  than  he  could,  but  more  thEm 
he  ought  to  da 

"In  fairness.  Sir  Broot,"  said  SeweU,  with  an 
assumed  candour  that  sat  very  weU  on  him,  "I 
ought  to  teU  you  that  your  conditions  are  very 
easy  ones.  My  wife  has  come  to  this  country  to 
recruit  her  health  and  look  after  her  chUdren.  I 
myself  shall  probably  be  on  my  way  back  to  India 
soon  after  Christmas.  Our  smaU  means  totaUy 
preclude  living  in  the  gay  world;  and,"  added 
ho  with  a  laugh,  *'  if  we  reaUy  had  any  blandish- 
ments or  captivations  at  our  cUsposal,  they  would 
be  best  bestowed  on  the  Horse  Guards,  to  extend 
my  leave,  or  assist  me  to  an  ex(^ngb." 

There  was  high  art  in  the  way  in  which  Sew- 
ell had  so  contrived  to  g^t  the  old  man  involved 


in  the  conflict  of  hia  own  feelings,  that  he 
actuaUy  grateftil  for  the  easy  and  even  &miliar 
tone  employed  towards  him. 

**  I  have  wounded  this  man  deeply,"  said  Foss- 
brooke to  himself.  "I  have  said  to  him  tlmigs 
alike  unfeeling  and  ungenerous,  and  yet  he  has 
temper  enough  to  treat  me  aMcably,  even 
courteously." 

It  was  almost  <m  his  lips  to  say  that  he  had 
stiU  some  influence  with  the  Horse  Guards,  that 
a  great  man  there  had  been  one  of  his  most  in- 
timate friends  in  life,  and  that  he  was  ready  to 
do  anything  in  his  po?rer  with  him,  when  a  sod- 
den glance  at  SeweU's  face  recaUed  him  at  onco 
to  himself,  and  he  stammered  out — "  I  wiU  de- 
tain you  no  longer,  sir.  Be  kind  enough  to  (ex- 
plain to  the  Lo:^  Chief  Baron,  that  my  commu- 
nication was  of  a  character  that  could  not  be 
made  indirectly.  His  ExceUency's  name  on  my 
card  probably  suggested  as  much.  It  might  be 
proper  to  add,  that  the  subject  was  one  solely 
attaching  to  his  lordship,  and  to  his  lordship's  in- 
terest. He  wiU  himself  understand  what  I 
mean." 

SeweU  bowed  acquiescence.  As  he  stood  at 
the  half-open  door,  he  was  disposed  to  offer  his 
hand.  It  was  a  bold  step,  but  he  knew  if  it 
should  succeed  it  would  be  a  great  vidfcory.  The 
opportunity  was  too  good  to  be  lost,  and  just  as 
Sir  Brook  turned  to  say  good-morning,  Sewell, 
like  one  carried  away  by  a  sudden  impulse,  held 
out  his  hand,  and  said,  "  You  may  trust  me,  Sir 
Brook." 

**  If  you  wish  me  to  do  so,  sir,  let  me  not 
touch  your  hand,"  said  the  old  man,  with  a  look 
of  stem  and  haughty  defiance,  and  ho  strode  cut 
without  a  farewelL 

SeweU  staggered  back  into  the  room  and  sat 
down.  A  clammy  cold  perspiration  covered  his 
face  and  forehead,  for  the  rancour  that  flUed  his 
heart  sickened  him  like  a  malady,  **You  shaU 
pay  for  this — ^by  heaven  t  you  shall,"  muttered 
he  as  he  wiped  the  great  drops  from  his  brow. 
"  The  old  fool  himself  has  taught  me  where  he 
was  vulnerable,  and  as  I  Uve  he  shaU  feel  if 

'^His  lordship  wants  to  see  you,  sir;  he  is  in 
the  garden,"  said  a  servant,  and  SeweU  rose  and 
foUowed  him.  He  stopped  twice  as  he  went  to 
compose  his  features  and  regain  his  calm.  On 
the  last  time  he  even  rehearsed  tho  few  woids 
and  the  smUe  by  which  he  meant  to  accost  the 
Judge.  The  h'ttle  artifice  was  however  forestall- 
ed, as  Sir  WUliam  met  him  abruptly  with  the 
words — "What  a  time  you  have  been,  sir, — for- 
ty-eight minutes  by  my  watch." 

"  I  assure  you,  my  lord,  Td  have  made  it  short- 
er if  I  could,"  said  Sewell,  with  a  smUe  of  some 
significanoe. 

"I  am  unable  to  see  why  you  could  not  have 
done  so.  The  charge  I  gave  you  was  to  report 
to  me,  not  to  negotiate  on  your  own  pait" 

"Nor  did  I,  my  lord.  Sir  Brook  Fossbrooke 
distinctly  declared  that  he  would  only  communi- 
cate witik  yourself  personiUly — ^that  what  he  de- 
sired to  say  referred  to  yourself,  and  he  should 
be  answered  by  yourself." 

"On  hearing  which,  sir,  you  withdrew?" 
"  So  far  as  your  lordship  was  concerned,  no 
more  was  said  between  us.    What  passed  after 
this  I  may  be  permitted  to  cs^l  private." 

"  What,  sir  I    You  see  a  person  in  my  house^ 
at  my  instance,  and  vrith  mv^structiona — ^who 
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comes  to  seo  and  confer  with  97t«;  and  youhave 
the  hardihood  to  tell  me  that  you  took  that  op- 
portunity to  discuss,  questions  which  you  call 
private  1" 

"  I  trust,  my  lord,  you  will  not  press  me  in 
this  matter ;  my  position  is  a  most  painful  one.** 

"It  is  worse  than  painful,  sir.  It  is  humili- 
ating. But,"  added  he,  after  a  short  pause,  "I 
have  reason  to  be  grateful  to  you.  You  have 
rescued  me  from  perhaps  a  very  grave  indiscre- 
tion. Your  position — ^ypur  wife's  health— -your 
c^dren's  welfare,  had  all  interested  me.  I 
might  have— no  matter  what,  sir.  I  have  re- 
covered the  balqjice  of  my  mind.  I  am  myself 
again." 

"  My  lord,  I  will  be  open  with  you." 

"1  will  accept  of  no  forced  confidences,  sir," 
said  the  Judge,  waving  his  hand  haughtily. 

"  They  are  not  forced,  my  lord,  farther  than 
my  dislike  to  give  you  pain  renders  them  so. 
The  man  to  whom  you  sent  me  this  morning  is 
no  stranger  to  me— would  that  he  had  been  I — 
would  tliat  I  had  never  known  nor  heard  of  him  I 
Very  few  words  will  explain  why,  my  lord ;  I 
only  entreat  that,  before  I  say  them,  they  may 
be  in  strictest  confidence  between  us." 

"If  liey  require  secre<gr,  sir,  they  shall  have 
it." 

"  Quite  enough,  my  lord — amply  sufficient  for 
me  is  this  assurance.  This  person  then,  my  lord, 
was  the  old  friend  and  brother  officer  of  Sir 
Frank  Dillon,  my  father-in-law.  They  lived  as 
young  men  in  closest  friendship  together,  shar- 
ed perils,  amusements,  and  purse  together.  For 
many  years  nothing  occurred  to  interrupt  the 
relations  between  them,  though  frequent  re- 
monstrances from  Dillon's  family  agEunst  the  in- 
timacy might  possibly  have  caused  a  coolness ; 
for  the  world  had  bc^n  to  talk  of  Fossbrooke 
with  a  certain  distrust,  comparing  his  mode  of 
living  with  the  amount  of  Ma  fortune,  and  half 
hinting  tiiat  his  suooesses  at  play  were  more 
than  accidental 

"  Still  Dillon  held  to  him,  and  to  break  the  tie 
at  last  his  family  procured  an  Indian  appoint- 
ment for  him,  and  sent  him  to  Calcutta.  Foss- 
brooke no  sooner  heard  of  it  than  he  sold  off  his 
town  house  and  horses,  and  actually  sailed  in 
the  same  packet  with  him." 

"  Let  us  sit  down,  Colonel  Sewell ;  I  am  wea- 
ried with  walking,  and  I  should  like  to  hear  the 
remainder  of  this  story." 

"  I  will  make  it  very  brielj  my  lord.  Here  is 
a  nice  bench  to  rest  on.  Arrived  in  India  they 
conunenced  a  style  of  living  the  most  costly  and 
extravagant  imaginable.  Their  receptions,  their 
dinners,  their  equipages,  their  retinues,  complete- 
ly edipsed  the  splendours  of  the  native  princes. 
For  a  while  these  were  met  promptly  by  ready 
money ;  later  on*  came  bills,  at  first  duly  met, 
and  at  last  dishonoured.  On  investigation,  how- 
ever, it  was  found  that  the  greater  number — ^far 
the  greater  number— of  the  acceptances  were 
issued  by  Dillon  alone ;'  a  circumstance  which 
puzzled  none  so  much  as  Dillon  himself,  who 
never  remembered  the  circumstances  that  had 
called  for  them." 

"They  were  forgeries  by  Fossbrooke,"  said 
the  Ju(^. 

"You  are  right,  my  lord,  they  were,  but  so 
adroitly  done  that  Dillon  was  the  first  to  declare 
the  signatures  his  own;  nor  was  the  fraud  ever 


discovered.  To  rescue  his  friend,  as  it  were, 
Fossbrooke  sold  off  everything,  and  paid,  I 
know  not  what  amount,  and  they  both  left  foi 
Ceylon,  where  Dillon  was  named  Commandei 
of  the  Forces.  * 

"Here  Dillon  married,  and  on  the  birth  of  his 
first  child,  Fossbrooke  was  tlie  godfather,  their 
affection  being  stronger  than  ever.  Once  ihore 
the  life  of  extravagance  burst  forth,  and  now,  be- 
sides the  costly  household  and  reckless  expendi- 
ture, the  stories  of  play  became  rife  and  frequent, 
several  young  fellows  being  obliged  to  leave  the 
service  and  sell  their  commissions  to  meet  theii 
debts.  The  scandal  reached  England,  and  Dil- 
lon was  given  his  choice  to  resign  or  resume 
active  service  at  his  old  rank.  He  accepted  the 
last,  and  went  back  to  India.  For  awhile  they 
were  separated.  My  father-in-law  made  a  bril- 
liant campaign,  concluding  with  the  victory  of 
Atteyghur.  He  was  named  Political  Resident 
at  the  seat  of  government,  and  found  himself  in 
the  receipt  of  a  large  revenue,  and  might  in  a 
few  years  have  become  wealthy  and  honoured. 
His  evil  genius,  however,  was  soon  at  his  side. 
Fossbrooke  arrived,  as  he  said,  to  see  him  before 
leaving  for  Europe ;  he  never  left  him  till  his 
death.  From  that  day  dated  my  father-in-law's 
inevitable  ruin.  Mal-administration,  oormption, 
forced  loans  on  every  side.  Blade-mail  was  im- 
posed on  all  the  chiefs,  and  a  system  of  iniquity 
instituted  that  rendered  the  laws  a  farce,  and  the 
office  of  judge  a  degradation. 

"Driven  almost  to  desperation  by  his  ap- 
proaching ruin,  and  yet  blind  to  the  cause  of  it. 
Sir  Frank  took  service  against  the  Affghans,  and 
fell,  severely  wounded,  at  Walhalla.  Fossbrooke 
followed  him  to  the  Hills,  where  he  went  to  die. 
The  infatuation  of  that  fatal  man  was  unbroken, 
and  on  his  deathbed  he  not  only  confided  to  him 
all  the  deeds  and  documents  that  concerned  his 
fortune,  but  gave  him  the  guardianship  and  con- 
trol of  his  daughter.  In  the  very  last  letter  he 
over  penned  are  these  words: — 'Scandal may 
some  day  or  other  dare  to  asperse  him  (Sir 
Brook) — ^the  best  have  no  immunity  on  tioiat 
score— but  I  charge  you,  however  fortune  may 
deal  with  you,  share  it  with  him  if  he  need  it — 
your  father  never  had  so  true,  so  noble,  so  gene- 
rous a  friend.  Have  full  courage  in  any  course 
he  approves  of,  and  never  distrust  yourself  so 
completely  as  when  he  differs  from  you;  above 
all,  believe  no  ill  of  him.' 

"I  have  seen  this  letter — ^I  have  road  it  more 
than  once ;  and  with  my  f\iU  knowledge  of  the 
man,  with  my  memory  stored  wit^  stories  about 
him,  it  was  very  hard  to  see  him  exercise  an  in- 
fluence in  my  house,  and  a  power  over  my  wife* 
For  a  while  I  tried  to  respect  what  had  been  tho 
faith  of  her  childhood;  I  could  not  bear  to  de- 
stroy what  formed  one  of  the  links  that  bound 
her  to  her  father's  memory;  but  the  man's  con- 
duct obliged  me  to  abandon  this  demency.  He 
insisted  on  living  upon  us,  and  living  in  a  style, 
not  merely  costly,  but  openly,  flagrantly  disrepu- 
table. Of  his  manner  to  myself  I  will  not 
speak ;  he  treated  me  not  alone  as  a  dependant, 
but  as  one  whose  character  and  fortune  were  in 
his  hands.  To  what  comments  this  exposed  me 
in  my  own  house  I  leave  you  to  imag^e :  I  re- 
monstrated at  first,  but  my  enduranoe  became 
exhausted,  and  I  turned  him  from  my  house. 

"Then  began  his  persecution  of  me— not 
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alone  of  myself^  but  my  wife,  and  all  belonging 
to  me.  I  must  not  dwell  on  this,  or  I  should 
forget  m3r8elf. 

"We  left  India,  hoping  never  to  hear  more  of 
him. 

"  There  was  a  story  that  he  had  gone  oh  a 
visit  to  a  Rajah  in  Oude,  and  would  in  all  likeli- 
hood live  there  tiU  he  disd.  Imt^gine  what  I 
felt,  my  lord,  when  I  read  his  name  on  that 
visiting-card.  I  knew,  of  course,  what  his 
presence  meant,  a  pretended  matter  of  business 
with  you — ^the  real  object  was  to  traduce  and 
vihfy  me.  He  had  ascertamed  the  connection 
between  us,  and  determined  to  turn  it  to  profit. 
So  long  as  I  followed  my  career  in  India — a 
poor  soldier  of  fortune— I  was  not  worth  perse- 
cution; but  here  at  home,  with  perhaps  firiends, 
possibly  with  friends  able  and  willing  to  aid  mo, 
I  at  once  assumed  importance  in  his  eyes.  He 
well  knows  how  dear  to  us  is  the  memory  of  my 
wife*s  father,  what  sacrifices  we  have  made, 
what  saerifices  we  would  make  again,  that  his 
name  should  not  be  harshly  dealt  with  by  the 
world.  He  feels,  too,  all  the  power  and  weight 
he  can  wield  by  that  letter  of  poor  Dillon's, 
given  BO  frankly,  so  trustfully,  and  so  unfortu- 
nately, on  his  deathbed.  In  one  word,  my  lord, 
this  man  has  come  back  to  Europe  to  exert  over 
me  the  pressure  which,  he  once  on  a  time  used 
over  my  father-in-law.  For  reasons  I  cannot 
fathom,  the  great  people  who  knew  him  once, 
and  who  ought  to  know  who  and  what  he  has 
become,  are  stiU  willing  to  acknowledge  him. 
It  is  true  he  no  longer  frequents  their  houses  and 
mixes  in  their  society— but  they  recognise  him. 
The  very  card  he  sent  in  this  morning  bore  the 
Viceroy's  name — and  from  this  cause  idone,  even 
if  there  were  not  others,  he  would  be  dangerous. 
I  weary  you,  my  lord,  and  I  will  conclude.  By 
an  accidental  admission  he  let  drop  that  he  would 
soon  leave  Ireland  for.  a  while ;  let  it  seem,  my 
lord,  so  long  as  he  remains  here,  that  I  am  less 
intimate  here,  less  frequent  as  a  visitor,  than  he 
has  imag^ed.  Let  him  have  g^unds  to  imagine 
that  my  presence  here  was  a  mere  accident,  and 
that  I  am  not  at  all  likely  to  enjoy  any  share  of 
your  lordship's  favour — ^in  fact,  let  him  believe 
me  as  friendless  here  as  he  saw  me  in  India, 
and  he  will  cease  to  speculate  on  persecutmg 
me," 

"There  would  be  an  indignity  in  such  a 
course,  sir,"  cried  the  Judge,  fiercely ;  "  the  man 
has  no  terrors  for  me." 

"  Oertainly  not,  my  lord,  nor  for  me  personal- 
ly; I  speak  on  my  wife's  behalf;  it  is  for  her 
sake  and  for  her  peace  of  mind  I  am  alone  think- 
ing here." 

"  I  will  speak  to  her  myself  on  this  head." 

"  I  entreat  you  not,  my  lord.  I  implore  you 
never  to  approach  the  subject.  She  has  for  years 
been  torn  between  the  terrible  altemative>  of 
obeying  the  last  injunctions  of  her  father  or  yield- 
ing to  tiie  wishes  of  her  husband.  Her  life  has 
been  a  oontinufd  struggle,  and  her  shattered 
health  has  been  the  consequence.  No,  my  lord ; 
let  us  go  down  for  a  few  weeks  or  months  as  it 
may  be  to  this  country  place  they  have  taken  for 
us;  a  little  quietness  will  dons  both  good. 
My  leave  will  not  expire  till  March;  there  is 
still  time  to  look  about  me." 

"Something  shall  be  done  for  you,  sir,"  said 
the  Judge,  pompously.    Sewell  bowed  low;  he 


knew  how  to  make  his  bow  a  very  deep  acknow- 
ledgment of  gratitude ;  he  knew  the  exact  mea- 
sure of  deference,  and  trustfulness,  and  thank- 
fulness to  throw  into  his  expression  as  he  bent 
his  head,  while  he  seemed  too  much  overpowered 
to  speak. 

"Yes,  sir,  you  shall  be  cared  for,"  said  the 
old  man.  "  And  if  this  person,  this  Sir  Brook 
Fossbrooke,  return  here,  it  is  with  me  he  wlU 
have  to  deal— not  you." 

"  My  lord,  I  entreat  you  never  to  admit  him ; 
neither  see  nor  correspond  with  him.  The  man 
is  a  desperado,  and  holds  his  own  life  too  cheap 
to  care  for  another*a."  ,    ^ 

"Sir,  you  only  pique  my  curiosity  to  meet 
with  him.  I  have  heard  of  suoh  fellows,  bnt 
never  saw  one." 

"  From  all  I  have  heard,  my  lord,  your  courage 
requires  no  proofs." 

**  You  have  heard  the  truth,  sir.  It  has  been 
tested  in  every  way,  and  found  without  fdloy. 
This  man  came  here  a  few  days  ago  to  ask  noe 
to  nominate  my  grandson  to  an  office  in  my  gift ; 
but,  save  a  lesson  for  his  temerity,  he  'took 
nothing  by  his  fiction.* "  The  old  Judge  widked 
up  and  down  with  short  impatient  steps,  his  eye^ 
brows  moving  fiercely,  and  his  mouth  twltchmg 
angrily.  "  The  Viceroy  must  be  taught  that  it 
is  not  through  such  negotiators  he  can  treat 
with  men  like  myself.  We  hear  mudi  about 
the  dignity  of  the  Bench ;  I  would  that  his  Ex- 
cellency should  know  that  the  respect  for  it  is  a 
homage  to  be  rendered  by  the  highest  as  well 
as  the  lowest,  and  that  I  for  one  will  accept  of 
nothing  less  than  all  the  honours  that  befit  my 
station." 

Relieved,  as  it  were,  by  this  outburst  of  vanity, 
his  heart  unburdened  of  a  load  of  self-conoeit, 
the  old  man  felt  freer  and  better ;  and  in  tiie  sigh 
he  heaved  there  seemed  a  something  that  indi- . 
cated  a  sense  of  alleviation.  Then,  turning  to 
SeweU,  with  a  softened  voice,  he  said,  "How 
grieved  I  am  that  you  should  have  passed  such 
a  morning  1  It  was  oertainly  not  what  I  had 
intended  for  you." 

"  You  are  too  good  to  me  my  lord — ^Car  too 
good,  and  too  thoughtfril  of  me,"  said  SeweD, 
with  emotion. 

"  I  am  one  of  those  men  who  must  go  to  the 
grave  misconstrued  and  misrepresented.  He 
who  would  be  firm  in  an  age  of  cowaixiice,  he 
who  would  be  just  in  an  age  of  jobbeiy,  cannot 
fail  to  be  calumniated.  But^  sir,  there  is  a  moral 
stature,  as  there  is  a  material  stature,  that 
requires  distance  for  its  proportions ;  and  it  is 
possible  posterity  will  be  more  just  to  me  than 
my  contemporaries." 

"  I  would  only  hope,  my  lord,  that  the  time 
for  such  a  judgment  may  be  long  deferred." 

"You  are  a  courtier,  sir,"  said  the  Judge, 
smiling.  "  It  was  amongst  courtiers  I  Mssed 
my  early  youth,  and  I  like  them.  When  1  was 
a  young  man,  Colonel  SeweU,  it  was  the  fashion 
to  make  the  tour  of  Europe  as  a  matter  of  edu- 
cation and  good  breeding.  The  French  coort 
was  deemed,  and  justly  deemed,  the  fbrst  school 
of  manners,  and  I  firmly  believe  France  her^ 
self  has  suffered  in  her  forms  of  politeness  from 
having  ceased  to  be  the  centre  of  supply  to  tho 
woild.  She  adulterated  the  liquor  as  the  con- 
sumers decreased  in  taste  and   increased  in 

number."  C^  r\n 
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"How  neatly,  how  admirably  expressed  1** 
said  Sewell,  bowing. 

**  I  had  some  of  that  gift  onoe,**  said  the  old 
man  with  a  sigh;  "but  it  is  a  weapon  out  of 
use  nowadays.  Epigram  has  its  place  in  a 
rauseum  now  as  rightfully  as  an  Andrea  Fer- 
rara." 

"  I  declare,  my  lord,  it  is  two  o'dodc.  Here 
is  your  servant  coming  to  announce  luncheon. 
I  am  ashamed  to  think  what  a  share  of  your 
day  I  have  monopolised.'^ 

"  You  will  stay  and  take  some  mutton  broth, 
I  hope  r 

"  No,  my  lord.  I  never  eat  luncheon;  and  I 
am,  besides,  horrified  at  infiictmg  yon  so  long 
ahready." 

"  Sir,  if  I  suffer  many  of  the  miseries  of  old 
age,  I  avail  myself  of  some  of  its  few  privileges. 
Chic  of  the  best  of  these  is,  never  to  be  bored. 
I  am  old  and  feeble  enough  to  be  able  to  say  to 
him  who  wearies  me,  Leave  me— leave  me  to 
myself  and  my  own  dreariness.  Had  yon 
'  inflicted '  mc,  as  you  call  it,  l*d  have  said  as 
much  two  hours  ago.  Tour  company  was,  how- 
ever, most  agreeiible.  You  know  how  to  talk ; 
and,  what  is  rarer,  you  know  how  to  listen.'* 

Sewell  bowed  respectfully  and  in  silence. 

*'  I  wish  the  school  that  trains  aides-de-camp 
could  be  open  to  junior  barristers  and  curates,  ** 
muttered  he,  half  to  himself,  then  added  aloud, 
'*  Comt9  and  see  me  soon  agun.  Gome  to  break- 
fast, or,  if  you  prefer  it,  to  dinner.  We  dine  at 
seven;"  and  without  forther  adieu  than  a  slight 
wave  of  his  hand,  he  turned  away  and  entered 
the  house. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

flIR  BSOOK  IN  CONFUSION. 

Tox  Lendbics  had  just  parted  with  his  sister 
as  Fossbrooko  came  up,  and,  taking  his  arm  in 
silence,  moved  slowly  down  the  road. 

Seeing  his  deep  preoccupation,  Tom  did  not 
speak  for  some  time,  but  walked  along  without 
a  word.  "  I  hope  you  found  my  grandfather  in 
better  temper,  sirf  asked  Tom  at  last 

*'  He  reniaed  to  receive  me ;  he  pleaded  ill- 
noss ;  or  rather  he  called  it  by  its  true  name, 
iiidutposition.  He  deputed  another  gentleman 
to  meet  me— a  Colonel  Sewell,  his  stepson.'* 

*"  That's  the  man  my  father  saw  at  the  Cape; 
a  clever  sort  of  person  he  called  him,  but,  I  sus- 
pect, not  one  to  his  liking;  too  much  man  of  the 
world — ^too  much  man  of  &shlon  for  poor  Dad." 

"I  hope  so,"  muttered  Fossbrooke,  uncon- 
Bciously. 

"  Indeed,  sir ;  and  why  ?"  asked  Tom,  eagerly. 

"What  of  Lucy?"  said  Sir  Brook,  abruptly; 
'^how  did  you  thiuk  she  was  looking?" 

"  Well,  sir,  on  the  whole,  welL  I've  seen  her 
follier ;  but,  to  be  sure,  it  was  a  leave-taking  to- 
day, and  that's  not  the  occasion  to  put  one  in 
high  spirits.  Poor  girl,  as  she  said,  *  Is  it  not 
hud,  Tom?  there  are  only  three  of  us,  and  we 
must  all  live  apart' " 

"So  it  is— hard;  very  hard.  Pd  have  tried 
once  more  to  influence  the  old  Judge  if  he'd 
have  given  me  a  meeting.    He  may  do  worse 


with  that  office  than  bestow  it  on  you,  Tom.  I 
believe  Pd  have  told  him  as  much." 

"  It's  perhaps  as  well,  sir,  that  yon  did  not 
see  him,"  said  Tom,  with  a  faint  smile. 

"  Yes,"  said  Fossbrooke,  following  along  the 
tnun  of  his  own  thoughts,  and  not  notidc^  the  . 
other's  remark.  "He  may  do  worse;  he  may 
give  it  to  Mm,  and  thns  draw  closer  the  ties  be- 
tween them ;  and  if  Ihai  man  once  gets  admis- 
sion there  hell  get  influence." 

"Of  whom  are*you  tatting,  sir?" 

"  I  was  not  speaking,  Tom.  I  was  tnrmng 
over  some  things  in  my  mind.  By  the  way,  we 
have  much  to  do  before  evening.  Go  over  to 
Hodgen's  about  those  tools;  he  has  not  sent 
them  yet ;  and  the  blasting  powder,  too,  has  not 
come  down.  I  ought,  if  I  could  manage  the 
time,  to  test  it;  but  it's  too  late.  I  must  go  to 
the  Castle  for  five  minutes— five  minutes  y^  do 
it ;  and  111  pass  by  Grainger's  on  my  way  back, 
and  buy  the  flannel — ^miners'-flannel  they  adl  it  in 
the  advertisement  We  must  look  our  mMier, 
Tom,  eh  ?  You  told  Lucy  where  to  write,  and 
how  to  address  us,  I  hope  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  she  wrote  it  down.  By  the  way, 
tiiat  reminds  me  of  a  letter  she  gave  me  for  you. 
It  was  addressed  to  her  care,  and  came  yester- 
day." 

The  old  man  thrust  it  in  his  pocket  without  so 
much  as  a  look  at  it 

"  I  think  the  post-mark  was  Madeira,"  said 
Tom,  to  try  and  ezdte  some  curiosity. 

"Possibly.  I  have  correspondents  every- 
where." 

"  It  looked  like  Trafford's  writing,  I  thought" 

" Indeed!  let  us  see;"  and  he  drew  forth  the 
letter,  and  broke  the  envelope.  "  Right  enough, 
Tom— it  is  Trafford." 

He  ran  his  eyes  rapidly  over  the  first  lines, 
turned  to  the  next  side,  and  then  to  the  end  of 
the  letter,  and  then  once  more  began  at  the 
beginning. 

"  This  is  his  third  attempt,  he  says,  to  reach 
me,  having  written  twioe  without  any  acknow- 
ledgment, hence  he  has  taken  the  liberty — and 
a  very  great  liberty,  too— to  address  the  present 
to  the  care.of  your  sister.  His  brother  died  in 
March  lastj  and  the  younger  brother  has  now 
shown  symptoms  of  the  same  malady,  and  has 
been  sent  out  to  Madeira.  *I  could  not,'  he 
writer — *1  could  not  refUse  to  come  out  here 
with  him,  however  eager  I  was  to  go  to  Ireland. 
You  can  well  believe' " — ^here  the  old  man  slur- 
red over  the  words,  and  murmured  inandibly  for 
some  seconds.  "I  see," added  he  at  last,  "he 
has  gone  back  to  his  old  regiment,  witii  ffood 
hopes  of  the  majority.  'Hinks  is  sick  of  the 
service,  and  quite  willing  to  leave.  Harvey, 
however,  stands  above  me,  and  deems  it  a  cruel 
thing  to  be  passed  over.  I  must  have  your  ad- 
vice about  this,  as  well  as  about '"    Hero 

again  he  dropped  his  voice  and  mumbled  unin- 
telligibly. At  length  he  read  on—"  'What  is 
Tom  doing?  What  a  shame  it  would  be  if  a 
fellow  witii  such  abilities  should  not  make  his 
way!'" 

"A  crying  shame,"  burst  in  Tom,  "but I  nei- 
ther see  the  abilities  nor  the  way ;  would  he 
kindly  indicate  how  to  find  either  or  both  ?" 

" '  My  mother  suggested,' "  read  on  Sir  Brook, 
"  'two  or  three  things  which  my  father  oould 
TeadUy  obtain,  but  you  know  the  price  of  the  prO' 
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motion;  you  know  what  I  would  have  to *" 

Here,  once  more,  the  old  man  stopped  abruptly. 

"Pray  go  on  sir,"  cried  Tom,  eagerly;  "this 
interests  me  much,  and  as  it  touches  myself  I 
haye  half  a  daim  to  hear  it." 

Sir  Brook  gave  no  heed  to  the  request,  but 
read  on  in  silence  and  to  himselfl  Turning  to 
the  last  page,  ho  said — " '  I  may  then  hope  to  be 
in  Ireland  by  the  end  of  the  month.  I  shall  not 
go  down  to  Holt,  but  straight  to  Dublin.  Hy 
leave  will  expire  on  the  28tii,  and  this  will  give 
me  a  good  excuse  for  not  going  home.  I  am 
sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that  I  am  doing  the 
right  thing. 

" '  If  I  am  fortunate  enough  to  meet  you  in 
Dublin  I  can  ask  your  advice  on  many  things 
which  press  for  solution ;  but  if  you  should  have 
left  Ireland,  and  gone  heaven  knows  where, 
what  is  to  become  of  me  7 ' " 

"  Got  into  debt  again,  evidently,"  said  Tom, 
as  he  puffed  his  ciger. 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind.  I  know  thoroughly 
what  he  alludes  to,  though  I  am  not  at  liberty 
to  speak  of  it  He  wishes  me  to  leave  our  ad- 
dress with  Colonel  Cave  at  the  barracks,  and 
that  if  we  should  have  left  Ireland  already,  hell 
try  and  manage  a  month's  leave,  and  pay  us 
a  visit." 

"I  declare  that  I  guessed  that  I"  burst  out 
Tom.  "  I  had  a  dread  of  that^  from  the  very 
.  day  we  first  planned  our  project  I  said  to  my- 
self, so  sure  as  we  settle  down  to  work — to  work 
like  men  who  have  no  thought  but  how  to  earn 
tlieir  bread — some  lavender-gloved  fellow,  with 
a  dressing-case  and  three  hat-boxes,  will  drop 
down  to  disgust  us  alike  with  our  own  hard- 
ships and  Ju8  foppery." 

"  He*ll  not  come,"  said  Sir  Brook,  cahnly  ; 
"  and  if  he  should,  he  will  be  welcome." 

"  Oh  1  as  to  that,"  stammered  out  Tom,  some- 
what ashamed  of  his  late  warmth,  "  Trafford  is 
perhaps  the  one  exception  to  the  sort  of  thing  I 
am  afraid  ofl  He  is  a  fine,  manly,  candid  fellow, 
with  no  affectations  nor  any  pretensions." 

"A  gentleman,  sirl — just  a  gentleman,  and  of 
a  very  good  type." 

The  last  few  lines  of  the  letter  were  small  and 
finely  written,  and  cost  tihe  old  man  some  time 
to  decipher.    At  last  he  read  them  aloud. 

" '  Am  I  asking  what  you  would  see  any  objec- 
tion to  aoGord  me,  if  I  entreat  you  to  give  me 
some  letter  of  introduction  or  presentation  to 
the  Chief  Baron  7  ^  I  presume  that  you  know 
him ;  and  I  presume  that  he  might  not  refUse 
to  know  me.  It  is  possible  I  may  be  wrong  in 
either  or  bothof  theso  assumptions.  I  am  sure 
you  will  be  firank  in  your  reply  to  this  request 
of  mine,  and  pay  Ko,  if  you  dislike  to  say  Yes. 
I  made  the  acquaintance  of  Colonel  Sewell,  ^e 
Judge's  stepson,  at  the  Cape ;  but  I  suspect — ^I 
may  be  wrong — ^but  I  suspect  that  to  be  pre- 
sented by  the  Colonel  might  not  be  the  smooth- 
est roac(  to  his  lordship's  acquaintance— I  was 
going  to  write  "favour" — ^but  I  have  no  pre- 
tension, as  yet  at  least,  to  aspire  that  fSar. 

" '  The  Colonel  himself  told  me  that  his  mother 
and  Sir  William  never  met  without  a  quarrel 
His  affectionate  remark  was,  that  the  Chief  Ba- 
ron was  the  only  creature  in  Europe  whose  tem- 
per was  worse  than  Lady  Lendiick's,  and  it 
would  be  a  blessing  to  humanity  if  they  could  be 
induced  to  live  together 


"  *  I  saw  a  good  deal  of  the  SeweDs  at  the 
Cape.  She  is  charming  t  She  was  a  Dillon,  and 
her  mother  a  Lascelles,  some  forty-fifth  ccmsin 
of  my  mother's  —  quite  enough  of  relationship^ 
however,  to  excuse  a  very  rapid  intimacy,  so 
that  I  dined  there  when  I  liked,  and  uninvited^ 
I  did  not  like  hun  so  well,  but  then  ho  beat  me 
at  billiards,  and  always  won  my  money  at  ecarte, 
and  of  course  these  are  detracting  ingredients 
which  ought  not  to  be  thrown  into  the  scala 

"  *How  she  sings  I  I  don't  know  how  yoo, 
with  your  rapturous  love  of  music,  would  escape 
falling  in  love  with  her ;  all  the  more  that  she 
seems  to  me  one  who  expects  that  sort  of  ho- 
mage, and  thinks  herself  defhraded  if  denied  it 
If  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  is  fond,  of  baUads,  he 
has  been  her  captive  this  many  a  day. 

"•My  love  to  Tom,  if  with  you,  or  within 
reach  of  you,  and  believe  me  ever  yours,  af- 
fectionately, 

"  *  LlONBL  TBATFOBD.'  " 

"  It  was  the  eldest  son  who  died,"  said  Tom, 


"  Yes,  the  heir.  Lionel  now  suoGeeds  to  a 
splendid  fortune  and  the  baronetcy." 

"  He  told  me  once  that  his  father  had  made 
some  sort  of  compact  with  his  eldest  son  about 
cutting  off  the  entail,  in  case  he  should  desire  to 
do  it  In  fact,  he  gave  me  to  understand  that 
he  wasn't  a  favourite  with  his  father,  and  that 
if  by  any  course  of  event  she  were  likely  to  snc^ 
ceed  to  the  estate,  it  was  more  than  probable 
his  father  would  use  this  power,  and  merdy 
leave  him  what  he  could  not  alienate — ^a  veiy 
small  property  that  pertained  to  the  baronetage." 

"  With  reference  to  what  did  he  make  this  re- 
velation to  you  ?  What  had  you  been  talking  of?*' 

"  I  scarcely  remember.  I  think  it  was  about 
younger  sons,  how  hardly  tiiey  were  treated, 
and  how  unfairly." 

"Great  hardship  truly  that  a  man  must  la- 
bour I  not  to  say  that  there  is  not  a  single  career 
in  life  he  can  approach  without  bringing  to  it 
greater  advantages  than  befall  humbler  men — a 
better  and  more  liberal  education,  superior 
habits  as  r^ards  society,  powerful  friends,  and 
what  in  a  country  like  ours  is  inconoeiTably 
effective-— the  prestige  of  family.  I  cannot  en- 
dure this  compassionate  tone  about  younger 
sons..  To  my  thinking  they  have  the  veiy  best 
opening  that  life  can  offer,  if  they  be  men  to 
profit  by  it,  and  if  they  are  not^  I  care  veiy  little 
what  becomes  of  them." 

"I  do  think  it  hard  that  my  elder  brother 
should  have  fortune  and  wealth  to  overHi^un- 
dan<ie,  while  my  pittance  will  scarcely  keep  me  ia 
cigars." 

"You  have  no  ri^ht,  sir,  to  think  of  his 
ati&uence.  It  is  not  mthereoo^;  the  necessi- 
ties of  your  position  have  no  relation  to  his 
superfluities.  Bethink  you  of  yourself^  and  if 
cigars  are  too  expensive  for  you,  smoke  caven- 
dish. Trafford  was  fuH  of  this  cant  about  the 
cruelty  of  primogeniture,  but  I  would  have 
none  of  it  Whenever  a  man  tells  me  that  he 
deems  it  a  hardship  that  he  should  do  anything^ 
for  his  livelihood,  I  leave  him,  and  hope  never 
to  see  more  of  him." 

"Trafford  surely  did  not  say  so." 
"No— certainly  not;  there  would  have  been 
no  correspondence  between  us  if  he  had.    But 
I  want  to  see  these  young  feliQLW9  showing  the 
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world  that  tliey  nhrink  from  no  comp^titorBhip 
with  any.  They  hare  long  proved,  that  to  con- 
front danger  and  meet  death  they  are  seoond  to 
none.  Let  them  show  that  in  other  qualities 
they  admit  of  no  inferiority — that  they  are  as 
ready  for  enterprise,  as  well  able  to  stand  cold 
and  hunger  and  thirst,  to  battle  with  climate 
and  disease.  I  know  well  they  can  do  it,  but  I 
want  the  world  to  know  it" 

'*  As  to  intellectual  distinctions,'^  said  Tom, 
"  I*think  they  are  the  equals  of  any.  The  best 
man  in  Trinity  in  my  day  was  a  fellow-com- 
moner." 

This  speech  seemed  to  restore  the  old  man  to 
his  best  humour.  He  slapped  young  Lendrick 
familiarly  on  the  shoulder,  and  said,  "  It  would 
be  a  grand  thing,  Tom,  if  we  could  extend  the 
application  of  that  old  French  adage,  ^  Noblesse 
oblige,^  and  make  it  apply  to  every  career  in  life, 
and  every  success.  Come  along  down  this 
street;  I  want  to  buy  some  nails— we  can  take 
them  home  with  us."  * 

They  soon  made  thoir  purchases,  and  each, 
armed  wi<^  a  considerably-sized  bromi  paper 
parcel,  issued  firom  the  shop— the  old  man 
eagerly  following  up  the  late  theme,  and  in- 
sisting on  all  the  advantages  good  birth  and 
blood  conferred,  and  what  a  grand  resource 
was  the  gentleman  element  in  moments  of 
pressure  and  temptation. 

"His  Excellency  wishes  to  speak  to  you, 
sir,"  said  a  footman,  respectf^ly  standing  hat 
in  hand  before  him.  "  The  carriage  is  over  the 
way." 

Sir  Brook  nodded  an  assent,  and  then,  turn- 
ing to  Tom,  said,  "  Have  the  kindness  to  hold 
this  for  me  for  a  moment;  I  will  not  detain  you 
longer ;"  and  placing  in  young  Leudrick's  hands 
a  good-sized  parcel,  he  stepped  across  the  street, 
totally  forgetting  that  over  his  left  arm,  the 
hand  of  which  was  in  his  pocket,  a  con- 
siderable coU  of  strong  rope  depended,  being 
one  of  his  late  purchases.  As  he  drew  nigh 
the  carriage,  he  made  a  sign  that  implied  de- 
feat; and  mortified  as  the  Viceroy  was  at  the 
announcement,  he  could  not  help  smiling  at 
the  strange  guise  in  which  the  old  man  pre- 
sented himself. 

"And  how  so,  Fossbrooke?"  asked  he,  in 
answer  to  the  other's  signal. 

"Simply,  he  would  not  see  me,  my  lord. 
Our  first  meeting  had  apparently  left  no  very 
agreeable  memories  of  me,  and  he  scarcely 
cSred.  to  cultivate  an  acquaintance  that  opened 
80  inauspiciously." 

"  But  you  sent  him  your  card  with  my  name  ?" 

"  Yes ;  and  his  reply  was,  to  depute  another 
gentleman  to  receive  me,  and  take  n^  com- 
munication." 

"  Which  you  refused,  of  course,  to  make  ?  " 

"  Which  I  refused." 

"  Do  you  incline  to  suppose  that  the  Chief 
Baron  guessed  the  object«of  your  visit  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  means  of  arriving  at  that  sur- 
mise, my  lord.  His  refVisal  of  me  was  so  pe- 
remptory, that  it  left  me  no  due  to  any 
guess." 

"  Was  the  person  deputed  to  receive  you  one 
with  whom  it  was  at  aU  possible  to  indicate 
such  an  intimation  of  your  business,  as  might 
oonvey  to  the  Chief  Baron  the  neoessity  of  see- 
ing you  ?" 


"  Quite  the  reverse,  my  lord ;  he  was  one 
with  whom,  f^om  previous  knowledge,  I. could 
hold  littie  converse." 

"Then  there  is,  I  fear,  nothing  to  be  done." 

"Notiiing." 

"Except  to  thank  you  heartily,  my  dear 
Fossbrooke,  and  ask  you  once  more,  why  Qre 
you  going  away?" 

"  I  told  you  last  night,  I  was  going  to  make 
a  fortune.  I  have — to  my  own  astonishment,  I 
own  it — ^begun  to  feel  that  narrow  means  are 
occasionally  most  inconvenient ;  that  they  limit 
a  man's  action  in  so  many  ways,  that  he  comes 
at  last  to  experience  a  sort  of  slavery ;  and  in- 
stead of  chafing  against  this,  I  am  resolved  to 
overcome  it,  and  become  rich." 

"I  hope,  with  all  my  heart,  you  may.  There 
is  no  man  whom  wealth  will  more  become^  or 
who  will  know  how  to  dispense  it  more  re- 
putably." 

"  Wliy,  we  have  gathered  a  crowd  around  us, 
my  lord,"  said  Fossbrooke,  looking  to  right  and 
left,  where  now  a  number  of  people  had  ga- 
thered, attracted  by  the  Viceroy's  presence,  but 
still  more  amused  by  the  strange-looking  fig- 
ure with  the  hank  of  rope  over  his  arm,  who 
discoursed  so  freely  with  his  Excellency. 
"  This  is  one  of  the  penalties  of  greatness,  I 
take  it,"  continued  he.  "  It's  your  Excellency's 
Collar  of  St  Patrick  costs  you  these  atten- 
tions  ^" 

"  I  rather  think  it's  your  *  grand  cordon^^  Foss- 
brooke," said  the  Viceroy,  laughing,  while  he 
pointed  to  the  rope.         , 

"  Bless  my  stars  I "  exclaimed  Sir  Brook, 
blushing  deeply,  "  how  forgetful  I  am  growing. 
I  hope  you  forgive  me.  I  am  sure  you  could 
not  suppose " 

"  I  could  never  think  anything  but  good  of 
you,  Fossbrooke.  Get  in,  and  come  out  to  '  the 
Lodge'  to  dinner."' 

"fTo,  no;  impossible.  lam  heartily  asham- 
ed of  mysolC  I  grow  worse  and  worse  every 
day ;  people  will  lose  patience  at  last,  and  cut 
me;  good-bye." 

"Wwt  one  moment  I  want  to  ask  you 
something  about  young  Lendrick.  Would  he 
take  an  appointment  in  a  colonial  regiment — 
would  he  ?— "  But  Fossbrooke  had  elbowed 
his  way  through  the  dense  crowd  by  this  time, 
and  was  far  out  of  hearing — shocked  with 
himself,  and  overwhelmed  with  the  thought 
that,  in  his  absurd  forgetfulness,  he  might  have 
involved  another  in  ridicule. 

"Think  of  me  standing  talking  to  his  Ex- 
cellency with  this  on  my  arm,  Tom! "  said  he, 
flushing  with  shame  and  annoyanco :  "how 
these  absent  fits  keep  advancing  on  me  I  When 
a  man  begins  to  forget  himself  in  this  fitshioit, 
the  time  is  not  very  distant  when  his  friends 
will  be  glad  to  forget  him.  I  said  so  this  mo- 
ment to  Lord  Wilmington,  and  I  am  afraid  that 
he  agreed  with  me.  Where  are  the  screws, 
Tom— have  I  been  forgetting  them  also?" 

"No,  sir,  I  have  them  here;  the  holdfasts 
were  not  finished,  but  they  will  be  sent  over  to 
us  ttus  evening,  along  with  the  cramps  you 
ordered." 

"  So,  then,  my  head  was  clear  so  far,"  cried 
he,  with  a  smile.  "In  my  prosperous  days, 
Tom,  these  freaks  of  mine  were  ti^en  as  good 
jokes,  and  my  friends  laughed  at  tihem  over  my 
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burgundy;  but  when  a  man  has  no  longer 
burgundy  to  wash  down  his  blunders  with,  it 
is  strange  how  different  becomes  the  criticismi 
and  how  much  more  candid  the  critic." 

"  So  that,  in  point  of  enlightenment,  sir,  it  is 
better  to  be  poor." 

"  It  is  what  I  was  just  going  to  observe  to 
you,"  said  he,  cahnly.  "Can  you  give  me  a 
cigar?" 


CHAPTER  XXVIL 


THE  TWO  LUOTS. 


"Within  a  week  after  this  incident,  while  Foss- 
brooke  and  young  Lendrick  were  ploughing  the 
salt  sea  towards  their  destination,  Lucy  sat  in 
her  room  one  morning  engaged  in  drawing. 
She  was  making  a  chalk  copy  from  a  small  pho- 
tograph her  brother  had  sent  her,  a  likeness  of 
Sir  Brook,  taken  surreptitiously  as  he  sat  smok- 
ing at  a  window,  little  heeding  or  kno'.ving  of 
the  advantage  thus  taken  of  him. 

The  head  was  considerably  advanced,  the 
brow  and  the  eyes  were  nearly  finished,  and  she 
was  trying,  for  the  third  time,  to  get  an  expres- 
sion into  the  mouth  which  the  photograph  had 
failed  to  convey,  but  which  she  so  often  ob- 
served in  the  original.  Eagerly  intent  on  her 
worl^  she  never  heard  tVe  door  open  behind 
her,,  and  was  slightly  startled  as  a  very  gentle 
hand  was  laid  on  her  shoulder. 

"  Is  this  a  very  presumptuous  step  of  mine, 
dear  Lucy?"  said  Mrs.  SeweU,  with  one  of  her 
most  bewitching  smiles :  "  have  I  your  leave  for 
coming  in  upon  you  in  this  fashion  ?" 

"  Of  course  you  have,  my  dear  Mrs.  Sewell  j 
it  is  a  gpreat  pleasure  to  me  to  see  yon  here." 

"  And  I>  may  take  off  my  bonnet,  and  my 
shawl,  and  my  gloves,  and  my  company  manner, 
as  my  husband  calls  it  ?" 

"Oh!  you  have  no  company  manner,"  broke 
in  Lucy. 

"I  used  to  think  not;  but  men  are  stem 
critics,  darling,  and  espedally  when  they  are 
husbands.  You  will  find  out,  one  of  these  days, 
how  neatly  your  liege  lord  will  detect  every  lit- 
tle objectionable  trait  in  your  nature,  and  with 
what  admirable  fhmkness  he  will  caution  you 
against^-yourself." 

"  I  almost  think  I'd  rather  he  would  not." 

"I'm  very  certain  of  it.  Lucy,"  said  the  other, 
with  greater  firmness  than  before.  "  The  thing 
we  caJl  love,  in  married  life  has  an  existence 
only  a  little  beyond  that  of  the  bouquet  you  car- 
ried to  the  wedding-breakfast;  and  it  would  be 
unreasonable  in  a  woman  to  expect  it,  but  she 
might  fairly  ask  for  courtesy  and  respect,  and 
you  would  be  amazed  how  churlish  even  gentle- 
men can  become  about  expending  these  graces 
in  their  own  families." 

Lucy  was  both  shocked  and  astonished  at 
what  she  heard,  and  the  grave  tone  in  which 
the  words  were  uttered  surprised  her  most 
of  all. 

Mrs.  Sewell  had  by  this  time  taken  off  her 
bonnet  and  shawl,  and,  pushing  back  her  luxu- 
riant hair  fVom  her  forehead,  looked  as  though 


suffering  from  headache,  for  her  brows 
contracted,  and  the  orbits  around  her  eyes  duric 
and  purple-looking. 

'*  You  are  not  quite  well  to-day,"  said  Lugt; 
as  she  sat  down  on  the  8o&  beside  her,  and  took 
her  hand. 

"  About  as  well  as  I  ever  am,"  said  she,  sigh- 
ing; and  then,  as  if  suddenly  recollecting  her- 
self, added,  "India  makes  such  an  inroad  on 
health  and  strength  I  No  buoyancy  of  temper- 
ament ever  resisted  that  fatal  dunate.  Yon 
wouldn't  believe  it,  Lucy,  but  I  was  onoe  famed 
for  high  spirits." 

"  I  can  well  believe  it" 

"  It  was,  however,  very  long  ago.  I  was  Kt- 
tle  more  than  a  child  at  the  time — ^that  is,  I  waa 
about  fourteen  or  fifteen — ^when  I  left  En^and, 
to  which  I  returned  in  my  twentieth  year.  I 
went  back  very  soon  afterwards  to  nurse  my 
poor  father,  and  be  married." 

The  depth  of  sadness  in  which  she  spoke  the 
last  words  made  the  silenf^e  that  followed  in- 
tensely sad  and  gloomy. 

"Yes,"  said  she,  with  a  deep  melandioly 
smile,  "  papa  called  me  madcap.  Oh  dear,  if  onr 
fathers  and  mothers  could  look  back  firom  thai 
eternity  they  have  gone  to,  and  see  how  the 
traits  they  traced  in  our  diildhood  have  sad- 
dened and  sobered^  down  into  sternest  features^ 
would  they  recognise, us  as  their  own  ?  I  don*t 
look  like  a  madcap  now,  Lucy«  do  I  ?"  As  ahe 
said  this,  her  eyes  swam  in  tears,  and  her  lip 
trembled  convulsively.  Then  standing  hastily 
up,  she  drew  nigh  the  table,  and  leaned  over  to 
look  af  the  drawing  at  which  Lucy  had  be^i 
engaged. 

"What I"  cried  she,  with  abrost  a  Bfariek— 
"what  is  this?  Whose  portrait  is  this?  tell 
me  at  once ;  who  is  it  ?" 

"  A  very  dear  friend  of  mine  and  of  Tom's. 
One  you  could  not  have  ever  met,  I'm  sure." 

"  And  how  do  you  know  whom  I  have  met?" 
cried  she,  fiercely.  "  What  can  you  know  of 
my  life  and  my  associates?" 

"  I  said  so,  because  he  is  one  who  has  lived 
long  estranged  from  the  world,"  said  Lucy,  gen- 
tly; for  in  the  sudden  burst  of  the  othePs  pas- 
sion she  only  saw  matter  for  deep  compassion. 
It  was  but  another  part  of  a  nature  torn  and 
distracted  by  unceasing  anxieties. 

"  But  his  name,  his  name  ?"  said  Mrs.  SewelL 
wildly. 

"  His  name  is  Sir  Brook  Fossbrooke." 

"I  knew  it,  I  knew  itl"  cried  she,  wildly. 
"I  knew  itl"  and  said  it  over  and  over  again. 
"Go  where  we  will  we  shall  find  him.  He 
haunts  us  like  a  curse— like  a  curse  I"  And  it 
was  in  almost  a  shriek  the  last  word  came 
forth. 

"  You  cannot  know  the  man,  if  you  say  this 
of  him,"  said  Lucy,  firmly. 

"  Not  know  "him  I— not  know  him  I  You  will 
tell  me  next. that  I  do  not  know  myself— not 
know  my  own  name— not  know  the  Ufe  oi  bit- 
terness I  have  lived— the  shame  of  it — ^tho 
ineffable  shame  of  it!"  and  she  threw  herself 
on  her  face  on  the  sofa^  and  sobbed  convulsively. 
Long  and  anxiously  did  Lucy  tiy  all  in  her 
power  to  comfort  and  console  her.  She  poured 
out  her  whole  heart  in  pledges  of  sistcriy  love 
and  affection.  She  assured  her  of  a  sympathy 
that  would  never  desert  her;^and,  last  of  sB, 
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she  told  her  that  her  judgment  of  Sir  Brook  was 
ft  mistaken  one ;  that  in  the  world  there  lived 
not  one  more  true-hearted,  more  generous,  or 
more  nohle. 

"And  where  did  you  learn  all  this,  young 
woman?"  said  the  other,  passionately.  "In 
what  temptations  and  trials  .of  your  Ufe  have 
these  experiences  been  gained?  Oh,  don't  be 
angry  with  me,  dearest  Lucy ;  forgive  this  rude 
speech  of  mine ;  my  head  is  turning,  and  I  know 
not  what  I  say.  Tell  me,  child,  did  this  man 
speak  to  you  of  my  husband?" 

'*No." 

"Nor  of  myself?" 

"Not  a  word.  I  don't  believe  he  was  aware 
that  we  were  related  to  each  other." 

"  He  not  aware  I  Why,  it's  his  boast  that  ho 
knows  every  one  and  every  one's  connections. 
You  never  heard  him  speak  without  this  parade 
of  universal  acquaintanceship.  But  why  did  he 
come  here?  how  did  you  happen  to  meet  him?" 

"By  the  merest  accident.  Tom  found  him 
one  day  fishing  the  river  dose  to  our  house,  and 
they  got  to  talk  together;  and  it  ended  by  his 
coming  to  us  to  tea.  Intimacy  followed  very 
quickly,  and  th^n  a  dose  friendBhip." 

"  And  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  oil  this 
while  he  never  alluded  to  us?" 

"Never." 

"  This  is  so  unlike  him — so  unlike  him,"  mut- 
tered she,  half  to  herself.  "And  the  last  place 
you  saw  him,  where  was  it?" 

"  Here,  in  this  house." 

"  Here  I  do  you  mean  that  he  came  here  to 
soe  you?" 

"No,  he  had  some  business  with  grandpapa, 
and  called  one  morning,  but  he  was  not  received. 
Grandpapa  was  not  well,  and  sent  Colonel 
Sewell  to  meet  him." 

"  He  sent  my  husband  I    And  did  he  go  ?" 

"Tea." 

"  Are  you  sure  of  that?" 

"I  know  it." 

"  I  never  heard  of  this,"  said  she,  holding 
her  hands  to  her  temples.  "  About  what  time 
was  it?" 

"It  was  on  Friday  last  I  remember  the 
day,  because  it  was  the  last  time  I  saw  poor 
Tom." 

"  On  Friday  last,"  said  she,  pondering.  "  Yes, 
you  are  right  I  do  remember  that  Friday;" 
and  she  drew  up  the  sleeve  of  her  dress,  and 
looked  at  a  dark  blue  mark  upon  the  fair  white 
skin  of  her  arm;  but  so  hastily  was  the  action 
done  that  Lucy  did  not  remark  it 

"  It  was  on  Friday  morning.  It  was  on  the 
forenoon  of  Friday,  was  it  not  ?" 

"  Yes.  The  dock  struck  one,  I  remember,  as 
I  got  badE  to  the  house." 

"  Tell  me,  Lucy,"  said  she,  in  a  caressing  tone, 
as  she  drew  her  arm  round  the  girl's  waist— 
"  tell  me,  darling,  how  did  Colonel  Sewell  look 
after  that  interview?  did  he  seem  angry  or  irri- 
tated?— ^ril  tell  you  why  I  ask  this  some  other 
time— but  I  want  to  know  if  he  seemed  vexed 
or  chagrined  by  meeting  this  man." 

"  I  did  not  see  him  after ;  he  went  away  al- 
most immediately  after  Sir  Brook.  I  heard  his 
voice  talking  with  grandpapa  in  the  garden, 
but  I  went  to  my  room,  and  we  did  not 
moet" 

"As  they  spoke  in  the   garden  were  their 


voioes  raised  ?  did  they  talk  like  men  exdted  or 
in  warmth?" 

"  Yes.  Their  tone  and  manner  were  what  you 
say — so  much  so  that  I  went  away,  not  to  over- 
hear them.  Grandpapa,  I  know,  was  angry  at 
something,  and  when  we  met  at  luncheon  he 
barely,  spoke  to  me." 

"  And  what  conduslon  did  you  draw  from  all' 
this?" 

"  None  I  There  was  nothing  to  induce  me  to 
dwell  on  the  circumstance ;  besides,"  added  she, 
with  some  irritation,  "  I  am  not  given  to  reason 
upon  the  traits  of  people's  manner,  or  their  tone 
in  speaking." 

"Nor  perhaps  accustomed  to  inquire,  when 
your  grandfather  is  vexed,  what  it  is  has  irri- 
tated him?" 

"  Certainly  not  It  is  a  liberty  I  should  not 
dare  to  take." 

"  Well,  darling,"  said  she,  with  a  saucy  laugh, 
"he  is  more  fortunate  in  having  you  for  a  grand- 
daughter than  me,  I'm  afraid  I  should  have 
less  discretion — at  all  events  less  dread." 

"  Don't  be  so  sure  of  that,"  said  Lucy,  quietly. 
^Grandpapa  is  no  common  person.  It  is  not 
his  temper  but  his  talent  that  one  is  loath  to 
encounter." 

"  I  do  not  suspect  that  either  would  terrify 
me  greatly.  As  the  soldiers  say,  Lucy,  *I  have 
been  under  fire'  pretty  often,  and  I  don't  mind  it 
now.  Do  you  know,  child,  that  we  have  got  into 
a  most  irritable  tone  with  each  other?  each  of 
us  is  saying  something  that  provokes  a  sharp 
reply,  and  we  ore  actually  sparring  without 
knowing  it" 

"  I  certainly  did  not  know  it,"  said  Lucy,  tak- 
ing her  hand  within  both  her  own,  "and  I 
ask  pardon  if  I  have  said  anything  to  hurt 
you." 

Leaving  her  hand  to  Lucy  unoonsdously,  and 
not  heeding  one  word  of  what  she  said,  Mrs. 
Sewell  sat  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  floor,  deep 
in  thought  "  I'm  sure,  Lucy,"  said  she  at  las^ 
"  I  don't  know  why  I  asked  you  all  those  ques- 
tions a  while  ago.  That  man,  Sir  Brook  I  mean, 
is  nothing  to  me ;  he  ought  to  be,  but  he  is  not 
Ky  father  and  he  were  friends ;  that  is,  my  fa- 
ther thought  he  was  his  friend,  and  left  him  tiie 
guardianship  of  me  on  his  deathbed." 

"Your  guardian— Sir  Brook  your  guardian?" 
cried  Lucy,  with  intense  eagerness. 

"Yes ;  with  more  power  than  the  law;  I  be- 
lieve, would  accord  to  anv  guardian."  She 
paused  and  seemed  lost  in  thought  for  some  se- 
conds, and  then  went  on,  "  Colonel  Sewell  and 
he  never  liked  each  other.  Sir  Brook  took  little 
trouble  to  be  liked  by  him ;  perhaps  Dudley  was 
as  careless  on  his  side.  What  a  tiresome 
vein  I  have  got  in.  How  should  you  care  for 
an  this?" 

"  But  I  do  core— I  care  for  all  that  ooncems 
you." 

"  I  take  it  if  you  were  to  hear  Sir  Brook's  oc- 
count,  we  should  not  make  a  more  brilliant  figure 
than  himselfl  He'd  tell  you  about  our  mode 
of  life  and  high  play,  and  the  rest  of  it;  but, 
child,  every  one  plays  high  in  India,  every  one 
does  scores  of  thhigs  there  they  wouldn't  do  at 
home,  partly  because  the  ennui  of  life  tempts  to 
anything — anything  that  would  relieve  it;  and 
then  all  are  tolerant  because  aU  are  equally — ^I 
was  going  to  say  wicked ;  but  I  don't  mean  wick- 
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eduess — ^I  mean  bored  to  that  degree  that  there 
is  no  stimulant  left  without  the  breach  of  the  de- 


^'I  think  that  might  be  called  wickedness,*' 
said  Lucy,  dryly. 

"  Call  it  what  you  like,  only  take  my  word  for 
it  you'd  do  the  self-same  things  if  you  lived 
there.  I  was  pretty  much  what  you  are  now 
when  I  left  England,  and  if  any  naughty  creature 
like  myself  were  to  talk,  as  I  am  doing  to  you 
now,  and  make  confession  of  all  her  misdeeds 
and  misfortunes,  Pm  certam  I'd  have  known  how 
to  bridle  up  and  draw  away  my  hand,  and  retire 
to  a  far  end  of  the  sofa,  and  look  unutterable 
pruderies,  just  as  you  do  this  moment." 

'^  Without  ever  suspecting  it,  certainly,"  said 
Lucy,  laughing. 

"Tear  up  that  odious  drawing,  dear  Lucy," 
said  she,  rising  and  walking  the  room  with  im- 
patience. "  Tear  it  up ;  or  if  you  won't  do  that, 
let  me  write  a  line  under  it — one  line,  I  ask  for 
no  more— so  that  people  may  know  at  whom 
they  are  looking." 

''  I  will  do  neither ;  nor  will  I  sit  here  to  listen 
to  one  word  against  him." 

"  Which  means,  child,  that  your  knowledge  of 
life  is  so  much  greater  than  mine,  you  can  trust 
implicitly  to  your  own  judgment.  I  can  admire 
your  courage,  certainly,  though  I  am  not  capti- 
vated by  your  prudence." 

"  It  is  because  I  have  so  little  faith  in  my  own 
judgmeiA  that  I  am  unwilling  to  lose  the  fHond 
who  can  guide  me." 

"  Perhaps  it  would  be  unsafe  if  I  were  to  ask 
you  to  choose  between  him  and  9716,"  said  Mrs. 
Sewell,  very  slowly,  and  with  her  qjob  fully 
bent  on  Lucy. 

"  I  hope  you  will  not" 

"  With  such  a  warning  I  certainly  shall  not  do 
so.  Who  could  have  believed  it  was  so  late?" 
said  she,  hastily  looking  at  her  watch ;  "  what  a 
seductive  creature  you  must  be,-  child,  to  slip 
over  one's  whole  morning  without  knowing  it — 
two  o'clock  already.  You  lunch  about  this  time  ?" 

"  Yes,  punctually  ait  two." 

**  Are  you  sufficiently  lady  of  the  house  to  in- 
vite me,  Lucy?" 

"  I  am  sure  you  need  no  invitation  here;  you 
are  one  of  us." 

"  What  a  Uttlo  Jesuit  it  is,"  said  Mrs.  Sewell, 
patting  her  cheek.  *'  Come,  child,  I'll  be  equal 
.with  you.  ru  enter  the  room  on  your  arm  and 
say,  *  Sir  William,  your  granddaughter  insisted 
on  my  remaining;  I  tliought  it  an  akwardness, 
but  she  tells  me  she  is  the  mistress  here,  and  I 
obey.'" 

**  And  you  will  find  he  will  be  too  well  bred 
to  contradict  you,"  said  Lucy,  while  a  deep  blush 
covered  her  faoe  and  throat. 

"  Oh,  I  think  him  positively  charming  I "  said 
Mrs.  Sewell,  as  she  arranged  her  hair  before  the 
glass ;  "  T  think  him  charming.  My  mother-in- 
law  and  I  have  a  dozen  pitched  battles  every  day 
on  the  score  of  his  temper  and  his  charaoter. 
My  theory  is,  the  only  intolerable  thing  on  earth 
is  a  fool ;  and  whether  it  be  that  Lady  Lendrick 
suspects  me  of  any  secret  intentions  to  designate 
one  still  nearer  to  her  by  this  reservation,  I  do 
not  know,  but  the  declaration  drives  her  half 
crazy.  Gome,  Lucy,  we  shaU  be  keeping  grand- 
papa waiting  for  us." 

They  moved  down  the  stairs,  arm-in-arm, 


without  a  word ;  but  as  they  gained  the  door  of 
the  dining-room  Mrs.  Sewell  turned  fally  round 
and  said  in  a  low  deep  voice,  "  Marry  anything 
—  rake,  gambler,  villain — anything,  the  bascast 
and  the  blackest;  but  never  take  a  fool,  for  a 
fool  means  them  all  combined." 


CHAPTER  XXVIIL 

THE  KEST  WITH  8T&Al(aB  "BIBDS"  JS  IT. 

To  the  Swan's  Nest,  very  differently  tenanted 
from  what  we  saw  it  at  the  opening  of  oor 
story,  we  have  now  to  conduct  our  reader.  Its 
present  occupant,  "the  acquisition  to  anynei|^h- 
bourhood,"  as  the  house-agent  styled  him,  was 
Colonel  Sewell 

Lady  Lendrick  had  taken  the  place  for  her 
son,  on  finding  that  Sir  William  would  not  ex- 
tend his  hospitality  to  him.  She  had  taken  the 
precaution  not  merely  to  pay  a  year's  rent  in 
advance,  but  to  make  a  number  of  changes  in 
the  house  and  its  dependencies,  whl<£  she 
hoped  might  render  the  rosidenoe  more  palat- 
able to  him,  and  reconcile  him  in  some  degree 
to  its  isolation  and  retirement 

The  Colonel  was,  however,  one  of  those  men 
— ^they  are  numerous  enough  in  this  world — 
who  canvass  the  mouth  of  the  gill-horse,  and 
have  few  scruples  in  detecting  the  signs  of  his 
ago.  He  criticised  the  whole  place  with  a  most 
commendable  frankness.  It  was  a  ^^  poky  litUe 
hole.  It  was  dark,  it  was  low-oeilLoged.  It 
was  full  of  inoonvenienocs.  The  furniture  was 
old-fashioned.  You  had  to  mount  two  steps 
into  the  drawing-room,  and  go  down  three  into 
the  dining-room.  He  had  to  cross  a  corridor  to 
his  bath-room,  and  there  was  a  great  Tudor 
window  in  the  small  breakfast-parlour,  that  made 
one  feel  as  if  sitting  in  a  lantern." 

As  for  the  stables,  "he  wouldn't  put  a  donkey 
into  them."  No  light,  no  ventilation,  no  any- 
thing, in  short  To  live  sucrounded  with  so 
many  inconveniences  was  the  most  completd 
assertion  of  his  fallen  condition,  and,  as  he  said, 
"  he  had  never  realized  his  fall  in  the  world  tni 
he  settled  down  in  that  miserable  Nest" 

There  are  men  whoso  especial  delight  it  is  to 
call  your  attention  to  their  impaired  oonditian, 
their  threadbare  ooat^  their  patched  shoos,  the 
shabbv  equipage,  or  their  sorry  dweUmg,  as 
though  they  were  framing  a  sort  of  indictment 
against  Fate  and  setting  forth  the  hardships  of 
persons  of  merit  Hke  them  being  subjected  to 
tills  unjustifiable  treatment  by  Fortune. 

"I  suppose  you  never  thought  to  see  me 
reduced  to  this,"  is  the  burden  of  their  soxig ; 
and  it  is  very  strange  how,  hj,  mere  repetition 
and  insistanoe,  these  people  establish  for  them- 
selves a  sort  of  position,  and  oblige  the  world 
to  yield  them  a  black-mall  of  respect  and  con- 
dolenoe. 

"  This  was  not  the  sort  of  tipple  I  used  to  set 
before  you  once  on  a  time,  did  fellow,"  will  be 
uttered  by  one  of  whose  hospitalities  you  have 
never  partaken.  "  It  was  another  guess  sort  of 
beast  I  gave  you  for  a  mount  when  we  met 
last,"  will  be  said  by  a  man>who  never  rose 
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above  a  cob  ponj ;  and  one  is  obliged  to  yield 
a  kind  of  polite  assent  to  such  balderdash,  or 
stand  forward  as  a  public  prosecutor  and  arraign 
the  rascal  for  a  humbug. 

In  this  self-commiseration  Sewell  was  a 
master,  and  there  was  not  a  comer  of  the  house 
he  did  not  make  the  butt  of  his  ridicule— to  con- 
trast its  littleness  and  Yulgarity  with  the  former 
ways  and  belongings  of  bis  own  once  splen- 
dour. 

"  You're  capital  fellows,"  said  he  to  a  party 
of  ofQoers  from  the  neighbouring  garrison,  "  to 
come  and  see  me  in  this  dog-hole.  Try  and  find 
a  ohair  you  can  sit  on,  and  PU  ask  my  wife  if 
we  can  give  you  some  dinner.  You  remember 
me  up  at  Rangoon,  Hobbes  ?  another  guess  sort 
of  place,  wasn't  it  ?  I  had  the  Bajah's  palace 
and  four  elephants  at  my  orders.  At  Guzerat, 
too  I  was  the  Resident^  and  by  Jove  I  nerer 
dreamed  of  coming  down  to  this !" 

Too  indolent  or  too  indifferent  to  care  where 
or  how  she  was  lodged,  his  wife  gave  no  heed 
to  his  complaints,  beyond  a  little  half-supercili- 
ous smile  as  he  uttered  them.  "If  a  fellow 
will  marry,  however,  he  deserves  it  all,"  was 
his  usual  wind-up  to  all  his  lamentations ;  and 
in  this  ho  seemed  to  console  hunself  by  the 
double  opportunity  of  pitying  himself  and  in- 
sulting his  wife. 

All  that  Ck>lonel  Cave  and  liis  officers  could 
say  in  j^raise  of  the  spot,  its  beauty,  its  neat- 
ness, and  its  comfort,  were  only  fresh  aliment 
to  his  depreciation,  and  he  more  than  half  im- 
plied that  possibly  the  place  was  quite  good 
enough  for  ^m,  but  that  was  not  exactly  the 
question  at  issue. 

Some  men  go  through  life  permitted  to  say 
scores  of  things  for  which  their  neighbour  would 
be  irrevocably  cut  and  excluded  from  sociefy. 
Either  that  the  world  is  amused  at  their  bitter- 
ness, or  that  it  is  regarded  as  a  malady,  far 
worse  to  him  who  bears  than  to  him  who  wit- 
nesses it — ^whatever  the  reason — ^people  endure 
those  men,  and  make  even  a  sort  of  vidous  pets 
of  them.  Sewell  was  of  this  order,  and  a  fine 
specimen  too. 

AH  the  men  around  him  were  his  equals  hi 
every  respect^  and  yet  there  was  not  one  of 
them  who  did  not  accept  a  position  of  quiet,  un- 
resisting inferiority  to  him  for  the  sake  of  his 
bad  temper  and  1^  bad  tongue.  It  was  "  his 
way,"  they  said,  and  they  bore  it 

He  was  a  consiunmate  adept  in  all  the  details 
of  a  household;  and  his  dinners  were  perfec- 
tion, his  wine  good,  and  his  servants  drilled  to 
the  very  acme  of  discipline.  These  were  not 
mean  accessories  to  any  pretension ;  and  as  they 
sat  over  their  daret,  a  pleasanter  and  more 
social  tone  succeeded  than  the  complaining 
spirit  of  their  host  had  at  first  promised. 

The  talk  was  chiefly  professional  Pipe-day 
wiU  ever  assert  its  preeminence,  and  with 
reason ;  for  it  is  a  grand  leveller ;  and  Smooks, 
who  joined  three  months  ago,  may  have  the 
Army  List  as  well  by  heart  as  the  oldest  ro^jor 
in  the  service ;  and  so  they  discussed,  Where 
was  Hobson?  what  made  Jobson  sell  out? 
how  did  Bobson  get  out  of  that  scrape  with  the 
paymaster  ?  and  how  long  will  Dobson  be  able 
to  live  at  his  present  rate«  m  that  light  cavalry 
corps  7  Everything  that  fell  from  them  showed 
the  most  thorough  intimacy  with  the  condition, 


the  fortune,  and  the  prospects  of  the  men  they 
discussed — familiarity  there  w;as  enough  of,  but 
no  friendship.  No  one  seemed  to  trouble  him- 
self whether  the  side-leave  or  the  seU-out  meant 
hopeless  calamity — all  were  dashed  with  a 
species  of  well-bred  fatalism  that  was  aston- 
ished with  nothing,  rejoiced  at  nothing,  repined 
at  nothing. 

*^  I  wish  Trafibrd  would  make  up  his  mind  l** 
cried  one.  '^  Three  weeks  ago  he  told  me  posi- 
tively he  would  leave,  and  now  I  hear  he  offered 
Craycroft  three  thousand  pounds  to  retire  from 
the  miyority." 

•  "  That's  true ;  Craycroft  told  me  so  himself; 
but  old  Joe  is  a  wily  bird,  and  he'll  not  be  taken 
so  easily." 

"He*s  an  eldest  son  now,"  broke,  in  anotlier. 
"  What  dpes  he  care  whether  he  be  called  major 
or  captain  1" 

"An  eldest  son!"  cried  Sewell,  suddenly; 
'*  how  is  that  ?  Wnen  I  met  him  at  the  Cape  he 
spoke  of  an  older  brother." 

"  So  he  had,  then ;  but  he's  *  off  the  hooks.' " 

"I  don't  think  it  matters  much,"  said  the 
Colonel  "  The  bulk  of  the  property  is  disen- 
tailed, and  Sir  Hugh  can  leave  it  how  he  likes." 

"  That's  what  I  call  downright  shameful,"  said 
one ;  but  he  was  the  minority,  for  a  number  of 
voices  exdaimed — 

"And  perfectly  right;  that  law  of  prunogeni- 
ture  is  a  positive  barbarism." 

While  the  dispute  waxed  warm  and  )^oisy, 
Sewell  questioned  the  Colonel  dosely  about 
Trafford-— how  it  happened  that  the  entail  was 
removed,  and  why  there  was  reason  to  suppose 
that  Sir  Hugh  and  his  son  were  noi;  on  terms 
of  friendship. 

Cave  was  frank  enough  when  he  spoke  of  the 
amount  of  the  fortune  and  the  extent  of  the  estate, 
but  used  a  careful  caution  in  speaking  of  fhmily 
matters,  merely  hinting  that  Trafford  had  gone 
very  fast^  spent  a  deal  of  money,  had  his  debts 
twice  paid  by  his  father,  and  was  now  rather  in 
the  position  of  a  reformed  spendthrift,  making  a 
good  character  for  prudence  and  economy. 

"  And  where  is  he  ? — ^not  in  Ireland?"  asked 
Sewell,  eagerly.     * 

"  No ;  he  is  to  join  on  Monday.  I  got  a  hur- 
ried note  from  him  this  mormng,  dated  Holy- 
head.   You  said  you  had  met  him?" 

"  Yes,  at  the  Gape ;  he  used  to  come  and  dine 
with  us  there  occasionally." 

"Did  you  like  him?" 

"In  a  way.  Yes,  I  think  ho  was  a  nice  fel- 
low— that  is,  he  might  be  made  a  nice  feUow, 
but  it  was  always  a  question  into  what  hands 
he  fell;  he  was  at  the  same  time  pliant  and  ob- 
stinate. He  would  alwaj^  imitate— he  would 
never  lead.  So  he  seemed  to  me ;  but,  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  I  left  him  a  good  deal  to  the 
women;  he  was  too  young. and  too  fresh  for  a 
man  like  mysdf." 

"You  ore  ratlier  hard  on  him,"  said  Cave, 
iaughing;  "but  you  are  partly  right  Ho  has, 
however,  fine  qualities — he  is  generous  and 
trustful  to  any  extent" 

"Indeed!"  said  Sewell,  carelessly,  as  he  bit 
off  the  end  of  a  cigar. 

"Nothing  would  make  him  swerve  from  his 
word ;  and  if  placed  in  a  difficulty  where  a  friend 
was  involved,  his  own  interests  would  be  the 
last  he'd  think  ot"  ^  , 
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"  Very  fine,  all  tliat  Are  you  drinking  claret  ? 
—if  so,  finish  that  decanter,  and  let's  have  a 
fresh  bottle." 

Gave  declined  to  take  more  wine,  and  he  arose, 
with  the  rest,  to  repair  to  the  drawing-room  for 
oofiee. 

It  was  not  very  usual  for  Sewell  to  approach 
his  wife  or  notice  her  in  society;  now,  however, 
he  drew  a  chair  near  her  as  she  sat  at  the  fire, 
and,  in  a  low  whisper,  said — "  I  have  some  plea- 
sant news  for  you." 

"Indeed  I"  she  said,  coldly— "what  a  strange 
incident." 

"  You  mean  it  is  a  strange  channel  for  plea- 
sant news  to  come  through,  perhaps,"  said  he, 
with  a  curl  of  his  lip. 

"  Possibly  that  is  what  I  meant,"  said  she,  as 
quietly  as  before. 

"None  of  these  fine  lady-airs  with  me,  ma- 
dam," said  he,  reddening  with  anger ;  "  there  are 
no  two  people  in  Europe  ought  to  understand 
each  other  better  than  we  do." 

"  In  that  I  quite  agree  with  you." 

"  And  as  such  is  the  case,  affectations  are  dean 
thrown  away,  madam ;  we  can  have  no  disguises 
for  each  other." 

A  very  slight  inclination  of  her  head  seemed 
to  assent  to  tiiis  remark,  but  she  did  not  speak. 

"  We  came  to  plain  speaking  many  a  day  ago," 
said  he,  with  increased  bitterness  in  his  tone. 
"  I  donlt  see  why  we  are  to  forego  the  advantage 
of  it  now— do  you  ?" 

"By  no  means.  Speak  as  plainly  as  you 
wish ;  I  am  quite  ready  to  hear  you." 

"  You  have  managed,  however,  to  make  people 
observe  us,"  muttered  he  between  his  teeth— 
"  it's  an  old  trick  of  yours,  madam.  You  can 
play  martyr  at  the  shortest  notice."  He  rose 
hastily  and  moved  to  another  part  of  the  room, 
where  a  very  noisy  group  were  arranging  a  party 
for  pool  at  billiards. 

"  Won't  you  have  me  ?"  cried  Sewell  in  his 
ordinary  tone.  "  I'm  a  perfect  boon  at  pool ;  for 
I'm  the  most  unlucky  dog  at  everything." 

"I  scarcely  think  youll  expect  us  to  believe 
ihaif"  said  Cave,  with  a  glance  of  unmistakable 
admiration  towards  Mrs.  SewelL 

"Ay,"  cried  Sewell,  fiercely,  and  answering 
the  unspoken  sentiment—"  ay,  sir,  and  ffuU  "— 
he  laid  a  stem  emphasis  on  the  word — "  and  thai 
the  worst  luck  of  all." 

"  I've  been  asking  Mrs.  Sewell  to  play  a  game 
with  us,  and  she  says  she  has  no  objection,"  said 
a  young  subaltern,  "  if  Colonel  Sewell  does  not 

dislikd  it." 

"  I'll  play  whist,  then,"  said  SowelL  "  Who'U 
make  a  rubber?— Cave,  will  you?  Here's 
Houghton  and  Mowbray— eh?" 

"No,  no,"  said  Mowbray— "you  are  all  too 
good  for  me." 

"  How  I  hate  that— too  good  for  fTie,"  said 
SewelL  "Why,  man,  what  better  investment 
could  you  ask  for  your  money  than  the  benefit 
of  good  teaching  ?  Always  ride  with  the  best 
hounds— play  with  the  best  players,  talk  with 
the  best  talkers." 

"And  make  love  to  the  prettiest  women," 
added  Cave,  in  a  whisper,  as  Mowbray  followed 
Mrs.  Sewell  into  the  billiard-room. 

"  I  heard  you.  Cave,"  whispered  SowoH,  in  a 
stiU  lower  whisper;  "there's  devilish  little 
escapes  my  ears,  I  promise  you."    The  bustle 


and  preparation  of  the  card-table  served  in  ytat 
to  cover  Cave's  oonfusion,  but  his  cheek  tingled 
and  his  hand  shook  with  mingled  shame  and 
annoyance. 

Sewell  saw  it  all,  and  knew  how  to  profit  by 
it  He  liked  high  play,  to  which  Cave  general^ 
objected;  but  he  well  knew  that  on  the  present 
occasion  Cave  would  concur  in  anything  to  cover 
his  momentary  sense  of  shame. 

"Pounds  and  fives,  I  suppose,"  said  Sewell; 
and  the  others  bowed,  and  the  game  began. 

As  little  did  Gave  like  three-huided  whist,  but 
he  was  in  no  mood  to  oppose  anything;  for,  like 
many  men  who  have  made  an  awkward  speech 
he  exaggerated  the  meaning  through  his  ToarSy 
and  made  it  appear  absolutely  monstrous  to  him- 
self. 

"  Whatever  you  like,"  was  therefore  his  re- 
mark ;  and  he  sat  down  to  the  game. 

Sewell  was  a  skilled  player ;  but  the  race  Is 
no  more  to  the  swift  in  cards  than  in  anything^ 
else— he  lost,  and  lost  heavily.  Ho  underva- 
lued his  adversaries  too,  and,  in  oonsequence, 
he  followed  up  his  bad  luck  by  increased  wagers. 
Cave  tried  to  moderate  the  ardour  he  displayed, 
and  even  remonstrated  with  him  on  the  siuns 
they  were  staking,  which,  he  good-humouredly 
remarked,  were  far  above  his  own  pretensions ; 
but  Sewell  resented  the  advice,  and  replied 
with  a  coarse  insinuation  about  winners'  coun- 
sels. The  ill  luck  continued,  and  Sewell'a 
peevishness  and  ill  temper  increased  with 
every  game.  ."What  have  I  lost  to  you?" 
cried  he,  abruptly,  to  Cave;  "it  jars  on  mj 
nerves  every  time  you  take  out  that  cursed 
memorandum,  so  that  all  I  can  do  is  not  to  fling 
it  mto  the  fire." 

"  I'm  sure  I  wish  you  would,  or  that  70a 
would  let  me  do  it,"  said  Gave,  quietly. 

"  How  much  is  it  ?^-4iot  short  of  three  hun- 
dred, I'll  be  bound." 

"  It  is  upwards  of  five  hundred,"  smd  Gave, 
handing  the  book  across  the  table. 

"  Youll  have  to  wait  for  it,  I  promise  you. 
You  must  give  me  time,  for  I'm  in  all  sorts  of 
messes  just  now."  While  Cave  assured  him 
that  there  was  no  question  of  pressing  for  pay- 
ment— ^to  take  his  own  perfect  oonvenienoe— 
Sewell,  not  heeding  him,  went  on,  "  This  eon- 
founded  place  has  cost  me  a  pot  of  money.  My 
wife,  too,  knows  how  to  scatter  her  five-pound 
notes ;  in  short,  we  are  a  wasteful  lot  Shall 
we  have  one  rubber  more,  eh?" 

"  As  yon  like.    I  am  at  your  orders." 

"L6t  us  say  double  or  quits,  then,  for  the 
whole  sum." 

Cave  made  no  reply,  and  seemed  not  to  know 
how  to  answer. 

"  Of  course  if  yon  object,"  said  SeweU,  push- 
ing back  his  chair  from  the  table,  as  tiiough 
about  to  rise,  "  there's  no  more  to  be  said." 

"  What  do  you  say,  Houghton  ?"  asked  Cave. 

"Houghton  has  nothing  to  say  to  it;  A0 
hasnt  won  twentv  pounds  firom  me^"  said 
SeweU,  fiercely. 

"  Whatever  yon  like,  then,"  said  Gave,  in  a 
tone  in  which  it  was  easy  to  see  irritation  was 
with  difficulty  kept  under,  and  the  game  began. 

The  game  began  in  deep  sOenoe.  The  re- 
strained temper  of  the  players  and  the  heavy 
sum  together  impressed  them,  and  not  a  word 
was  dropped.    The  cards  feU^upon  the  table 
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with  a  clear,  sharp  sound,  and  the  dink  of  the 
coontors  resounded  through  the  room,  the  only 
noises  there. 

As  thej  played,  the  company  from  the  bil- 
liard-room poured  in  and  drew  around  the 
whist-table,  at  first  noisily  enough ;  but  seeing 
the  deep  preoccupation  of  the  players,  their 
steadi'ast  looks,  their  intense  eagerness,  made 
more  striking  by  their  silence,  Ihey  gradually 
lowered  their  voices,  and  at  last  only  spoke  in 
whispers,  and  rarely. 

The  first  game  of  the  rubber  had  been  con- 
tested trick  by  trick,  but  ended  by  Cave  winning 
it  The  second  game  was  won  by  Sewell,  and 
the  third  opened  with  his  deaL 

As  he  dealt  the  cards,  a  murmur  ran  through 
the  bystanders  that  the  stake  was  something 
considerable,  and  the  interest  increased  in  con- 
sequence. A  few  trifling  bets  were  laid  on  the 
issue,  and  one  of  the  group,  in  a  voice  slightly 
raised  above  the  rest»  said,  "  I'll  back  Sewell  for 
a  pony." 

"  I  beg  you  will  not,  sir,"  said  Sewell,  turning 
fiercely  round.  "  Vm  in  bad  luck  already,  and 
I  don't  want  to.be  swamped  altogether.  There, 
sir,  your  interference  has  made  me  misdeal," 
cried  he,  passionately,  as  he  flung  the  cards  on 
the  table. 

Not  a  word  was  said  as  Cave  began  his  deal. 
It  was  too  plain  to  every  one  that  Sewell's  tem- 
per was  becoming*  beydud  control,  and  that  a 
word  or  a  look  might  bring  the  gravest  conse- 
quences. 

"  What  cards  1"  said  Cave,  as  he  spread  his 
hand  on  the  table:  "four  honours,  and  nine 
trumps." 

Sewell  stared  at  them,  moved  his  fingers 
tihrough  them  to  separate  and  examine  them,  and 
then,  turning  his  head  round,  he  looked  behind. 
It  was  his  wife  was  standing  at  the  back  of  his. 
chair,  calm,  pale,  and  collected.  "By  Heaven  I" 
cried  he,'  savagely,  "  I  knew  who  was  there  as 
well  as  if  I  saw  her.  The  moment  Cave  spread 
out  his  cards,  I'd  have  taken  my  oath  that  she 
was  standing  over  me." 

She  moved  hastily  away  at  the  ruffianly 
speech,  and  a  low  murmur  of  indignant  anger 
fi^ed  the  room.  Cave  and  Houghton  quitted  tiie 
table,  and  mingled  with  the  others ;  but  Sewell 
sat  still,  tearing  up  the  cards  one  by  one,  with 
a  quiet,  methodical  persistence  that  betrayed  no 
passion.  "There I"  said  he,  as  he  threw  the 
last  fragment  from  him,  "yon  shall  never  bring 
good  or  bad  luck  to  any  one  more."  With  the 
ease  of  one  to  whom  such  paroxysms  were  not 
unfrequent,  he  joined  in  the  conversation  of  a 
group  of  young  men,  and  with  a  familiar  jocu- 
larity soon  set  them  at  their  ease  towards  him; 
and  then,  drawing  his  arm  within  Cave's,  he  led 
him  apart,  and  said,  "  111  go  over  to  the  Barrack 
to-morrow  and  breakfast  with  you.  I  have  just 
thought  of  how  I  can  settle  this  little  debt." 

"  Oh,  don't  distress  yourself  about  that,"  said 
Cave.  "I  beg  you  wUl  not  let  it  give  you  a 
moment's  uneasiness." 

"Good  fellow  1"  said  Sewell,  dapping  him  on 
tho  shoulder ;  "  but  I  have  the  means  of  doing 
it  without  inconvenience,  as  I'll  show  you  to- 
morrow. Don't  go  yet;  don't  let  your  fellows 
go.  We  axe  goinff  to  have  a  broil,  or  a  devilled 
biscuit,  or  something."  He  walked  over  and 
rang  the  bell,  and  then  hastily  passed  on  into  a 


smaller  room,  where  his  wife  was  sitting  on  a 
sofa,  an  ola  doctor  of  the  regiment  seated  at  her 
side. 

"I  won't  interrupt  the  consultation,"  said 
Sewell,  "  but  I  have  just  one  word  to  say."  He 
leaned  over  the  bade  of  the  sofa,  and  whispered 
in  her  ear,  "  Your  friend  Traffbrd  has  become  an 
eldest  son.  He  is  at  the  Bilton  dotel,  DubUuf 
write  and  ask  him  here.  Say  I  have  some  cock- 
shooting — ^there  are  harriers  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Are  you  listening  to  me,  madam?"  said 
he,  in  a  harsh,  hissing  voice,  for  she  had  half 
turned  away  her  head,  and  her  face  had  assum- 
ed an  expression  of  sickened  disgust.  She 
nodded,  but  did  not  speak.  "  Tell  him  that  I've 
spoken  to  Cave— hell  make  his  leave  all  right — 
that  111  do  my  best  to  make  the  place  pleasant 
to  him,  and  that — ^in  fact,  I  needn't  try  to  teadi 
you  to  write  a  sweet  note.  You  understand 
me,  eh?" 

"  Oh,  perfectly,"  said  she,  rising,  and  a  livid 
paleness  now  spread  over  her  face,  and  even 
her  lips  were  bloodless. 

"  I'  was  too  abrupt  with  my  news.  I  ought  to 
have  been  more  considerate ;  I  ought  to  have 
known  it  might  overcome  you,"  said  he,  with  a 
sneering  bitterness.  "Doctor,  you'll  have  to 
give  Mrs.  Sewell  some  cordial,  some  restorative 
— ^that's  the  name  for  it.  She  was  overcome  by 
some  tidings  I  brought  her.  Even  pleasant 
news  will  startle  us  oooasionaUy.  As  the 
French  comedy  has  it»  'La  joie  fait  peur,'"  and 
with  a  listless,  easy  air  he  sauntered  away  into 
another  room. 


CHAPTEB  XXIX. 

SEWSLL  VISITS  GAVE. 

Punctual  to  his  appointment,  Sewell  appeared 
at  breakfast  the  next  moriiing  with  Colonel 
Cave.  Of  all  the  ill  humour  and  bad  conduct  of 
the  night  before,  not  a  trace  now  was  to  be  seen« 
He  was  easy,  courteous,  and  afibble.  He  even 
made  a  half-jesting  apology  for  his  late  display 
of  bad  temper;  attributing  it  to  an  attack  of 
coming  gout  ' '  So  long  as  the  malady,"  said  he, 
"is  in  a  state  of  menace,  one's  nerves  become 
so  fine  strung,  that  there's  no  name  for  the  irri- 
tability; but  when  once  a  good  honest  seizure 
has  taken  place,  a  man  recovers  himself  and 
stands  up  to  his  suffering  manfully  and  well'* 

"To-day,  for  instance,"  said  he,  pointing  to 
a  shoe  divided  by  long  indsions,  "  I  have  got  my 
enemy  fixed,  and  I  let  him  do  his  worst 

The  breakfast  proceeded  pleasantly ;  Cave  was 
in  admiration  of  his  guest's  agreeability ;  for  he 
talked  away,  not  so  mudiof  Uiings  as  of  people. 
He  had,  in  a  high  degree,  that  man-of-the-world 
gift,  of  knowh^g  something  about  eveiy  one. 
No  name  could  turn  up  of  which  he  could  not 
teU  you  something  tlie  owner  of  it  had  said  or 
done,  and  these  "scratdi"  biographies  are  often 
very  amusing,  particularly  when  strudc  off  with 
the  readiness  of  a  practised  talker. 

It  was  not,  then,  merely  that  Sewell  obliterated 
every  memory  of  the  evening  before,  but  he 
made  Cave  forget  the  actual  object  for  which 
he  had  come  that  morning.    Projects,  besides, 
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for  fViture  pleasure  did  Sewdl  throw  out,  like  a 
man  who  had  both  the  leisure,  the  meaiifli  and 
the  taste  for  eujojment  Thero  was  some  capi- 
tal shooting  he  had  just  taken ;  his  neighbour, 
an  old  squire,  had  never  cared  for  it,  and  let  him 
have  it  "  for  a  song."  They  were  going  to  get 
up  hack  races  too,  in  the  Park — "  half-a-do2sen 
hurdles  and  a  double  ditch  to  tumble  over,"  as 
he  said,  "  ^vill  amuse  our  garrison  fellows — ^and 
my  wife  has  some  theatri^  intentions — ^if  you 
will  condescend  to  help  her." 

Sewell  talked  with  that  blended  munificence 
and  shiftiness  which  seems  a  specialty  with  a 
certain  order  of  men.  Nothing  was  too  costly 
to  bo  done,  and  yet  everything  must  be  accom- 
plished with  a  dexterity  that  was  almost  a 
dodge.  The  men  of  this  gift  are  great  scene- 
painters.  They  dash  you  off  a  viow— be  it  a 
wood  or  a  rich  interior,  a  terraced  garden  or  an 
Alpine  hut — ^in  a  few  loose  touches.  Ay,  and 
they  "smudge"  them  out  again  before  criticism 
has  had  time  to  deal  with  them.  "By  the 
way,"  cried  he,  suddenly  stopping  in  the  full 
'  swing  of  some  description  of  a  possible  regatta, 
"  I  was  half  forgetting  what  brought  me  here 
this  morning.    I  am  in  your  debt,  Cave." 

He  stopped  as  though  his  speech  needed  some 
rejoinder,  and  Cave  grow  very  red  and  very 
uneasy — ^tried  to  say  something — anything — ^but 
could  not.  The  fact  was,  that,  like  a  man  who 
had  never  in  all  his  life  adventured  on  high  play 
or  risked  a  stake  that  could  possibly  be  of  im- 
portance to  him,  he  felt  pretty  much  the  same 
amount  of  distress  at  having  won  as  he  would 
have  felt  at  having  lost  He  well  knew  that  if 
by  any  mischance  he  had  incurred  such  a  loss 
as  a  thousand  pounds,  it  would  have  been  a 
most  serious  embarrassment — by  what  right, 
chou,  had  he  won  it?  Now,  although  feeUngs 
of  this  sort  were  about  the  very  last  to  find 
entrance  into  Sewell's  heart,  he  well  knew  that 
there  were  men  who  were  liable  to  them,  just  as 
there  were  people  who  were  exposed  to  plague 
or  yellow  fever,  and  other  maladies  fix>m  which 
he  lived  remote.  It  was,  then,  with  a  sort  of 
selfish  motive  that  he  saw  Cave's  awkward  hesi- 
tating manner,  and  read  the  marks  of  the  shame 
that  was  overwhelming  him. 

"  A  heavy  sum  too,"  said  Sewell,  jauntily ; 
"  we  wont  the  whole  ^  pot '  on  tiiat  last 
rubber." 

"  I  wish  I  could  forget  it— I  mean,"  muttered 
Cave,  "  I  wish  we  could  both  forget  it" 

"  I  have  not  the  least  objection  to  that,"  said 
Sewell,  gafiy,  "  only  let  it  first  be  paid."- 

"Well,  but — what  I  meant  was — ^what  I 
wanted  to  say,  or  rather,  what  I  hoped — ^was — 
in  plain  words,  Sewell,"  burst  he  out,  like  a  man 
to  whom  desperation  g^ve  courage, — "  in  plain 
words,  I  never  intended  to  play  such  stakes  as 
we  played  last  night — ^I  never  have— I  never 
will  again." 

"  Not  to  give  me  my  revenge  7  "  said  Sewell, 
laughing. 

"  No,  not  for  anything.  I  don't  know  what 
Fd  have  done— I  don't  toiow  what  would  have 
become  of  me,  if  I  had  lost ;  and  I  pledge  you 
my  honour,  I  think  the  next  worst  tniug  is  to 
have  won." 

"  Do  you,  by  George  I " 

"  I  do,  upon  my  sacred  word  of  honour.  My 
first  thoughts  on  waking  this  morning  were 


more  wretched  than  they  have  been  for  any  dar 
in  the  last  twenty  years  of  life,  for  1  was 
thoroughly  ashamed  of  mysel£" 

"You'll  not  find  many  men  afflicted  with 
your  malady,  Cave ;  and,  at  all  events,  it  is  uot 
contagious." 

"  I  know  nothing  about  that,"  said  Cave,  half 
irritably;  "I  never  was  a  play  man,  and  have 
little  pretension  to  understand  their  feelings." 

"  They  haven't  got  any,"  said  Sewell,  as  he 
lit  his  cigar. 

"  Perhaps  not ;  so  much  the  worse  for  them. 
I  can  only  say,  if  the  misery  of  losing  bo  only 
proportionate  to  the  shame  of  winning,  I  don't 
envy  a  gambler ;  such  an  example,  too,  to  ex- 
hibit to  my  young  oflSoers.  It  was  too  bad— 
too  bad." 

"I  declare  I  dont  understand  this,"  said 
Sewell,  carelessly;  "when  I  commanded  a 
battahon,  I  never  imagined  I  was  obliged  to  bo 
a  model  to  the  subs  or  the  junior  captains." 
The  tone  of  banter  went,  this  time,  to  the  quick, 
and  Cave  flushed  a  deep  crimson,  and  said, 

"  I'm  not  sorry  that  my  ideas  of  my  duty  are 
different ;  though  in  the  present  case,  I  hare 
failed  to  fulfil  it" 

"  Well,  well,  there's  nothing  to  grow  angry 
about,"  said  Sewell,  laughing,  "even  though 
you  won't  give  me  my  revenge.  My  present 
business  is  to  book  up,"  and,  as  he  spoke,  be 
sat  down  at  the  table,  and  d«*ew  a  roll  of  papers 
fVom  his  podEet,  and  hud  it  before  him. 

"  You  distress  me  greatly  by  all  this,  SeweD," 
said  Cave,  whose  agitation  now  almost  over- 
came him.  "Cannot  we  hit  upon  someway? 
can't  we  let  it  lie  over  ?  I  mean — ^is  there  no 
arrangement  by  which  this  cursed  affair  can  be 
deferred ;  you  understand  me  ?" 

."  Not  in  the  least  Such  things  aro  nerer 
deferred  without  loss  of  honour  to  tiie  man  in 
default  The  stako  that  a  man  risks  is  sup- 
posed to  be  in  his  pocket,  otherwise  play  be- 
comes trade,  and  accepts  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
trade." 

*H[t's  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  them  coa- 
trasted  to  the  disparagement  of  honest  in- 
dustry." 

"  And  I  call  biK'ards,  tennis,  whist,  and 
ecartd,  honest  industries  too,  though  I  won> 
call  them  trades.  There,  there,"  said  be, 
laughmg  at  the  other's  look  of  displeasmc 
"don't  be  afraid;  I  am  not  going  to  preadi 
these  doctrines  to  your  young  officers^  for  whoee 
morals  you  are  so  mudi  concerned.  Sit  down 
here,  and  just  Usten  to  me  for  one  moment" 

Cave  obeyed,  but  his  face  showed  in  ereiy 
feature  how  reluctantly. 

"  I  see.  Cave,"  said  Sewell,  with  a  quiet  smile 
— "  I  see  you  want  to  do  me  a  favour— so  you 
shall  I  am  obliged  to  own  that  I  am  an  ex- 
ception to  the  theory  I  have  just  now  enun- 
ciated. I  staked  a  thousand  pounds,  and  I  had 
Tiot  the  money  in  my  pocket  Wait  a  moment— 
don't  interrupt  mo.  I  had  not  the.  money  in 
gold  or  bank  notes,  but  I  had  it  here  "—and  he 
touched  the  papers  before  him — "in  a  form' 
equally  solvent^  only  that  it  required  that  he 
who  won  the  money  should  be  not  a  mere 
acquamtanoe,  but  a  friend — a  friend  to  whom  1 
could  speak  with  freedom  and  in  oonfidenoe. 
This,"  said  he,  "  is  a  bond  for  twelve  hundred 
pounds,  given  by  my  wife's  guardian  in  satis- 
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faction  of  a  loan  onco  made  to  him ;  he  was  a 
man  of  large  fortune,  which  he  squandered 
away  recklessly,  leaving  but  a  smidl  estate, 
which  he  could  neither  sell  nor  alienate.  Upon 
this  property  this  is  a  mortgage.  As  an  old 
friend  of  my  father-in-law — a  very  unworthy 
one,  by  the  way — I  could  of  course  not  press 
him  for  the  interest,  «nd,  as  you  will  see,  it  has 
never  been  paid ;  and  there  is  now  a  balance  of 
some  hundred  pounds  additional  against  him. 
Of  this  I  cot^d  not  speak,  for  another  reason— 
we  are  not  without  the  hope  of  inheriting  some- 
thing by  him — and  to  allude  to  this  matter 
would  be  ruinous.  Keep  this,  then.  I  insist 
upon  it.  I  declare  to  you,  if  you  refuse,  I  will 
soU  it  to-morrow  to  the  first  money-lender  I  can 
find,  and  send  you  my  debt  in  hard  cash.  Fve 
been  a  play  man  aU  my  life  but  never  a  de- 
faulter." 

There  was  a  tone  of  proud  indignation  in  the 
way  he  spoke  that  awed  Cave  to  silence ;  for  in 
good  truth  he  was  treating  of  themes  of  which 
he  knew  nothing  whatever;  and  of  the  sort  of 
influences  which  swayed  gamblers,  of  the  rules 
that  guided,  and  the  conventionalities  that 
bound  them,  he  was  profoundly  ignorant. 

"  YouTl  not  get  yeur  money.  Cave,"  resumed 
Sewell,  **  till  this  old  fellow  dies ;  but  you  will 
be  paid  at  last— of  that  I  can  assure  you.  In- 
deed, if  by  any  turn  of  luck  I  was  in  ftmds 
myself,  Vd  like  to  redeem  it.  All  I  ask  is, 
therefore,  that  you'll  not  dispose  of  it,  but  hold 
it  over  in  your  own  possession  till  the  day — 
and  I  hope  it  may  be  an  early  one— it  may  bo 
payable.*' 

Cave  was  in  no  humour  to  dispute  anything. 
There  was  no  condition  to  which  he  would  not 
have  acceded,  so  heartily  ashamed  and  abashed 
was  he  by  the  position  in  which  he  found  him- 
self. What  he  really  would  have  liked  best, 
would  have  been  to  refuse  the  bond  altogether, 
and  say,  Pay  when  you  Uke,  how  you  like,  or, 
better  still,  not  at  alL  This  of  course  was  not 
possible,  and  he  accepted  the  terms  proposed  to 
him  at  once. 

**  It  shall'  be  all  as  you  wish,"  said  he  hur- 
riedly. "  I  will  do  everything  you  desire ;  only 
let  me  assure  you  that  I  would  infinitely  rather 
this  paper  remained  in  your  keeping  than  in 
mine.  I'm  a  careless  fellow  about  documents," 
added  he,  trying  to  put  the  matter  on  the  lesser 
ground  of  a  safe  custody.  "  Well,  well,  say  no 
more ;  you  don't  wish  it,  and  that's  enough." 

"I  must  be  able  to  say,"  said  Sewell,  gravely, 
"  that  I  never  lost  over  night  what  I  had  not 
paid  the  next  morning,  and  I  will  even  ask  of 
you  to  corroborate  mo,  so  far  as  this  trans- 
action goes.  There  were  several  of  your  fellows 
at  my  house  last  night;  they  saw  what  we 
played  for,  and  that  I  was  the  loser.  There 
will  be— there  always  is— plenty  of  gossip 
about  these  things,  and  the  first  question  is, 
'  Has  he  booked  up  ? '  I'm  sure  it's  not  asking 
more  than  you  are  ready  to  do,  to  say  that  I 
paid  my  debt  within  twenty-four  hours." 

"Certainly;  most  willingly.  I  don't  know 
that  any  one  has  a  right  to  question  mo  on  the 
matter." 

"  J  never  said  he  had.  I  only  warned  you 
liow  people  will  talk,  and  how  necessary  it  ip  to 
be  prepared  to  stifle  a  scandal  even  before  it 
has  flared  out." 


"It  shall  be  cared  for.  Ill  do  exactly  as 
you  wish,"  said  Cave,  who  was  too  much  flur- 
ried to  know  what  was  asked  of  him,  and  to 
what  ho  was  pledged. 

"I'm  glad  this  is  ofi*  my  mind,"  said  Sew- 
ell, with  a  long  sigh  of  relief.  "I  lay  awake 
half  the  night  thinking  of  it;  for  there  are 
scores  of  fellows  who  are  not  of  your  stamp, 
and  who  would  be  for  submitting  tliese  docu- 
ments to  their  lawyer,  and  asking,  heaven 
knows,  what  this  afiair  related  to.  Now  I  tell 
you  frankly,  I'd  have  given  no  explanations. 
He  who  gave  that  bond  is,  as  I  know,  a  con- 
summate rascal,  and  has  robbed  me — that  is, 
my  wife— out  of  two-thirds  of  her  fortune; 
but  my  hands  are  tied  regarding  him.  I 
couldn't  touch  him,  except  he  should  try  to 
take  my  life— a  thing,  by  the  way,  he  is  quito 
capable  of.  Old  Dillon,  my  wife's  father,  be- 
lieved him  to  be  the  best  and  truest  of  men, 
and  my  wife  inherited  this  belief,  even  in  the 
.&ce  of  all  the  injuries  he  had  worked  us.  She 
went  on  saying.  My  father  always  said,  Trust 
Fossy;  there's  at  least  one  man  in  the  world 
that  -will  never  deceive  you." 

"What  was  the  name  yon  said?"  asked  Cave, 
quickly. 

"  Oh,  only  a  nickname.  I  don't  want  to  men- 
tion his  name.  I  have  sealed  up  the  bond 
with  this  superscription-— ^Colonel  Sewell's 
bond.'  I  did  this,  believing  you  would  not 
question  me  farther ;  but  if  you  desire  to  read 
it  over,  I'll  break  the  envelope  at  once." 

"  No,  no ;  nothing  of  the  kind.  Leave  it  just 
as  it  is." 

"  So  that,"  said  Sewell,  pursuing  his  former 
line  of  thought,  "  this  man  nof  alone  defcauded 
me,  but  he  sowed  dieTsension  between  me  and 
my  wife.  Her  faith  is  shaken  in  him,  I  have 
no  doubt;  but  she'll  not  confess  it  Like  a 
genuine  woman,  she  will  persist  in  asserting 
the  convictions  she  has  long,  ceased  to  be  held 
by,  and  quote  this  stupid  letter  of  her  father 
in  the  face  of  every  fact 

"  I  ought  not  to  have  got  into  these  things," 
said  Sewell,  as  he  walked  impatiently  down 
the  room.  "  These  family  bedevilments  should 
be  kept  from  one's  friends;  but  the  murder  is 
out  now,  and  you  can  see  how  I  stand — and  see, 
besides,  that  if  I  am  not  always  able  to  control 
my  temper,  a  friend  might  fiud  an  excuse  for  me." 
Cave  gave  a  kindly  nod  of  assent  to  this, 
not  wishing,  even  by  a  word,  to  increase  the 
painful  embarrassment  of  the  scene. 

"Heigh  hoi"  cried  Sewell,  throwing  him- 
self down  in  a  chair,  "there's  one  care  off 
my  heart,  at  least  I  I  can  remember  a  time 
when  a  night's  bad  luck  wouldn't  have  cost 
me  five  miuutes  of  annoyance ;  but  nowadays 
I  have  got  it  so  hot' and  so  heavy  from  for- 
tune I  begin  not  to  know  myself."  Then,  with 
a  sudden  change  of  tone,  he  added — "When 
are  you  coming  out  to  us  again?  Shall  we 
say  Tuesday?" 

"  We  are  to  be  inspected  on  Tuesday.  Traf- 
ford  writes  me  that  he  is  coming  over  with 
General  Halkett — whom,  by  the  way,  ho  calls 
a  Tartar  —  and  says,  *If  the  Sewells  are 
within  hail,  say  a  kind  word  to  them  on  my 
part'" 

"  A  good  sort  of  felloWj  Trafibrd,"  said  Sew- 
ell, carelessly.  p  ^^^T^ 
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"An  excellent  fellow— -no  better  living  1" 

"A  very  wid6-awake  one  too^'*  said  ^well, 
with  one  eye  dosed,  and  a  look  of  intense 
cunning. 

"I  never  thought  so.  It  is,  to  my  notion, 
to  the  want  of  that  faculty  he  oires  every 
embarrassment  he  has  ever  suffered.  He  is  nn- 
suspecting  to  a  fault" 

"  It's  not  the  way  /  read  him ;  though  per- 
haps I  think  as  well  of  him  as  you  do.  I'd 
say  that  for  his  years  he  is  one  of  the  very 
shrewdest  young  fellows  I  ever  met" 

"You  astonish  me  I  May  I  ask  you  if  you 
know  him  well  ?" 

"  Our  acquaintance  is  not  of  very  old  date,  but 
we  saw  a  good  deal  of  eadi  other  at  the  Cape.  We 
rode  out  togetlier,  dined,  played,  and  conversed 
freely  togetiier;  and  the  impression  he  made 
upon  me  was  that  every  sharp  lesson  the  world 
had  given  him  he'd  pay  back  one  day  or  other 
with  a  compound  interest ** 

"I  hope  not— I  fervently  hope  not!"  cried- 
Cove.  "  I  had  rather  hear  to-morrow  that  he 
had  been  duped  and  cheated  out  of  half  his  for- 
tune than  learn  he  had  done  one  act  that  savour- 
ed of  the— the "     He  stopped,  unable  to 

finish,  for  he  could  not  hit  upon  the  word  that 
might  be  strong  enough  to  express  his  meaning, 
and  yet  not  imply  an  offence. 

"  Say  blackleg.  Isn't  that  what  you  want  ? 
Tliere's  ray  wife's  pony-chaise.  Ill  get  a  seat 
back  to  the  Nest  Good-bye,  Gave.  If  Wed- 
nesday is  open,  give  it  to  us,  and  tell  Trafford 
Td  be  glad  to  see  him." 

Gave  sat  down  as  the  door  dosed  after  the 
other,  and  tried  to  recall  his  thoughts  to  some- 
thing like  order.  What  manner  of  man  was 
that  who  had  Just  left  him  ?  It  was  evidently  a 
very  mixed  nature.  Was  it  the  good  or  the  evil 
that  predominated  7  Was  the  unscrupulous  tone 
he  displayed  the  result  of  a  spirit  of  tolerance, 
or  was  it  the  easy  indifferance  of  one  who 
trusted  nothing — ^believed  nothing? 

Was  it  possible  his  estimate  of  Trafford  could 
be  correct?  and  could  this  seemingly  generous 
and  open  manner  cover  a  nature  cold,  calculat- 
ing, and  treacherous?  No,  no  I  TfuU  he  felt 
to  be  totally  out  of  the  question. 

He  thought  long  and  intently  over  the  matter, 
but  to  no  end;  and  as  he  rose  to  deposit  the 
papers  left  by  Sewell  in  his  writing-desk,  he 
felt  as  unsettled  and  undedded  as  when  he 
started  on  the  inquiry. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

THB  BAOBS  OK  THE  LAWN. 

A  BRIGHT  October  morning,  with  a  blue  sky 
and  a  slight,  very  slight,  feeling  of  ftost  in  the 
air,  and  a  gay  meetijof^  on  foot  and  horseback 
on  the  lawn  before  the  Swan's  Nest,  made 
fis  pretty  a  picture  as  a  painter  of  sudi  soenes 
could  desire.  I  say  of  such  scenes,  because  in 
the  tableau  de  genre  it  is  the  realistic  element 
that  must  predominate,  and  the  artist's  skBl  is 
employed  in  imparting  to  very  commonplace 
people  and  costumes  whatever  poetry  can  be 


lent  th^m  by  light  and  shade,  by  happy  gioii]H 
ings,  and  more  than  all  these,  by  the  insinuatioD 
of  some  inddent  in  which  tiiey  are  the  actors— 
a  sort  of  storied  interest  pervading  the  wholo 
canvas,  which  gives  immense  pleasure  to  those 
who  have  little  taste  for  the  fine  arts. 

There  was  plenty  of  colour  even  in  the  land- 
scape. The  mountains  had  put  on  their  antonm 
suit,  and  displayed  every  tint  ft'om  a  pale  opal 
to  a  deep  and  gorgeous  purple,  while  the  liYer 
ran  on  hi  those  circling  eddies  whidi  came  to 
the  surface  of  water  under  sunshine  as  naturally 
as  smiles  to  the  face  of  flattered  beauty. 

Colonel  Sewell  had  invited  the  oountrj-sido 
to  witness  hack  races  in  his  grounds,  and  the 
country-side  had  heartily  responded  to  the  invi- 
tation.  There  were  liie  county  magnates,  in 
grand  equipages — an  earl  with  two  postiliooa 
and  outriders,  a  high  sheriff  witli  all  his  official 
splendours,  squires  of  lower  degree  in  more  com- 
posite vehicles,  and  a  large  array  of  jaontisg- 
cars,  through  all  of  which  figured  the  red-ooats 
of  the  neighbouring  garrison,  adding  to  the 
scene  that  tint  of  warmth  in  colour  so  dear  to 
the  painter's  heart 

The  wonderful  beauty  of  the  spot,  oombimng 
as  it  did  heath-dad  mountain,  and  wood,  and 
winding  river,  with  a  spreading  kike  in  Ihe  dis- 
tance, dotted  with  picturesque  islands,  was  well 
seconded  by  a  glorious  autmnnaJ  day— one  of 
those  days  when  the  very  air  has  something  of 
champagne  in  its  exhilarating  q\iality,  and  giTOS 
to  every  breath  of  it  a  sense  of  stunulatioD. 

The  first  three  races — ^they  were  on  the  fiat- 
had  gone  off  admirably.  They  were  well  con- 
tested, well  ridden,  and  the  ''right  horse" the 
winner.  All  was  contentment,  therefore,  on 
every  side,  to  which  the  interval  of  a  pleasaot 
mpment  of  convivia^ty  gave  hearty  assistance, 
for  now  came  the  hour  of  lundieon;  and  bm 
the  "  swells  "  in  the  great  marquee,  and  the  fa- 
voured intimates  in  the  dining-room,  to  the  as- 
sembled unknown  in  the  jaunting-cars,  men; 
laughter  issued,  with  dattering  of  plates,  and 
popping  of  corks,  and  those  commingled  sonnds 
of  banter  and  jollity  whidi  mark  sudi  gathe^ 
ings. 

The  great  event  of  the  day  was,  however,  jet 
to  come  off.  It  was  a  hurdle  race,  to  which  tvo 
stiff  fences  were  to  be  added,  in  the  shape  of 
double  ditches,  to  test  the  hunting  powen  of  the 
horses.  The  hurdles  were  to  be  four  feet  eiglit 
in  height,  so  that  the  course  was  by  no  means  a 
despicable  one,  even  to  good  cross-countiy  riders 
To  give  increased  interest  to  the  race  Sewell  hiin- 
self  was  to  ride,  and  no  small  share  of  eagerness 
existed  amongst  the  neighbouring  gentry  to  Eee 
how  the  new-oomer  would  distinguish  himself  in 
the  saddle— some  opining  he  was  too  long  of  leg: 
some,  that  he  was  too  heavy ;  sctme,  that  men  of 
his  age — ^he  was  over  five-lmd-thirty^— begin  to 
lose  nerve ;  and  many  gomg  so  far  as  to  imply 
**that  he  did  not  look  like  riding  " — a  judgment 
whose  vagueness  detracts  nothing  firom  its  force. 

"There  he  goes  now,  and  he  sits  well  down, 
tool"  cried  one,  as  a  group  of  hprsemen  swept 
past,  one  of  whom  mounted  on  a ''sharp "pony, 
led  the  way,  a  white  Macintosh  and  loose  over- 
alls covering  him  fVom  head  to  foot  They  were 
off  to  see  that  the  fences  were  all  being  prope^ 
ly  put  up,  and  in  an  instant  were  out  of  sight 

"  m  back  Tom  Westenra  against  Sewell  for  a 
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twenty-pound  notei"  cried  one,  standing  up  on 
the  seat  of  Ms  car  to  proclaim  the  challenge. 

"  111  go  further,"  shonted  another—"  111  do  it 
for  fifty." 

"  I'll  beat  you  both,"  cried  out  a  third—"  111 
take  Tom  even  against  the  field." 

The  object  of  all  this  enthusiasm  was  a  smart 
dean-shayen  httle  fellow,  with  a  good  blue  eye 
and  a  pleasant  countenance,  who  smoked  his 
ca^  on  the  seat  of  a  drag  near,  and  nodded  a 
finendly  recognition  to  their  confidence. 

"If  Joe  Slater  was  well  of  his  fall,  Td  rather 
have  him  than  any  one  in  the  county,"  said  an 
old  farmer,  true  to  a  man  of  his  own  dass  and 
standing. 

"Here's  one  can  beat  them  both  I"  shouted 
another;  "here's  Hr.  Oreagh  of  Lismakerryl" 
and  a  thin,  ruddy-faced,  keen-eyed  man  of  about 
fifty  rode  by  on  a  low-sized  horse,  with  that  es- 
pe<nal  look  of  dedsion  in  his  mouth,  and  the  pe- 
culiar puckering  about  the  comers,  that  seem  to 
belong  to  those  who  traffic  in  horse-flesh,  and 
who,  it  would  appear,  however  mudi  they  may 
know  about  horses,  understand  humanity  more 
thoroughly  stilL 

"Are  you  going  to  ride,  Creagh?"  cried  a 
friend  from  a  high  tax-cart 

"  Maybe  so,  if  the  fences  are  not  too  big  for 
mo,"  and  a  very  malicious  drollery  twinkled  in 
his  grey  eye. 

"  faiz,  and  if  they  are,"  said  a  &rmer,  "  the 
rest  may  stay  at  homo." 

"  I  hope  you'll  ride,  Creagh,"  said  the  first 
speakor,  "  and  not  let  these  English  fellows  take 
the  shine  out  of  us. .  Yourself  and  Tom  are  the 
only  county  names  on  the  card." 

"  Show  it  to  me,"  said  Creagh,  listlessly,  and 
he  took  the  pitted  list  in  his  hand  and  conned 
it  over,  as  though  it  had  all  been  new  to  him. 
"They're  all  soldiers,  I  see,"  said  he.  "It's 
Major  This,  and  Captain  That^Who  is  the 
lady  ?  "  This  question  was  rapidly  (sailed  forth 
by  a  horsewoman  who  rode  past  at  an  easy 
oanter  in  the  midst  of  a  group  of  men.  She 
was  dressed  in  a  light-grey  habit  and  hat  of  the 
same  colour,  from  which  a  long  white  feather 
encircling  the  hat  hung  on  one  side. 

"  That's  Mrs.  Sewellr— what  do  you  think  of 
her  riding?" 

"  If  her  husband  has  as  neat  a  hand  Td  rather 
he  was  out  of  the  course.  She  knows  well 
what  she's  about" 

"  They  say  there's  not  her  equal  in  the  Park 
in  London." 

"That's  not  Park  riding;  that's  something 
very  different,  take  my  word  for  it.  She  could 
lead  half  the  men  here  across  the  country." 

Nor  was  she  unworthy  of  the  praise,  as,  with 
her  hand  low,  her  head  a  little  forward,  but  her 
back  well  curved  in,  she  sat  firmly  down  in  her 
saddle;  giving  to  the  action  of  the  horse  that 
amount  of  movement  that  assisted  the  animal, 
but  never  more.  The  horse  was  met^Desome 
enough  to  require  all  her  attention.  It  was  his 
first  day  under  a  side-saddle,  and  he  chafed  at 
it,  and  when  the  heavy  skirt  smote  his  flank, 
bounded  with  a  lunge  and  a  stroke  of  his  head 
that  showed  anger. 

"/Fhafs  a  four  hundred  guinea  beast  she's 
on.  He  belongs  to  the  tall  young  fellow  that's 
tiding  on  her  left" 

"  I  like  his  own  horse  better,  the  liver-diest- 
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nut  with  the  short  legs.    I  wish  I  had  the  loan 
of  him  for  the  hurdle  raoe." 

"  Ask  him,  Phil;  or  get  the  mistress  there  to 
ask  him,"  said  another,  laughmg.  "  I'm  mighty 
mistaken  or  he  wouldn't  refuse  herJ" 

"Oh,  is  IhcU  it?"  said  Creagh,  with  a  know- 
ing look. 

"So  they  tell  me  here,  for  I  don't  know  one 
of  them  myself:  but  the  story  goes  that  she 
was  to  have  married  that  young  fellow  when 
Sewell  carried  her  o£'* 

"  I  must  go  and  get  a  better  look  at  herl " 
said  Creagh,  as  he  spurred  his  horse  and  can- 
tered away. 

"Is  any  one  betting?"  said  little  Westenra, 
as  he  descended  firom  his  seat  on  the  drag.  '*  I 
have  not  seen  a  man  to-day  with  five  pounds  on 
the  raoe." 

"Here's  Sewell,'*  muttered  another;  "he's 
coming  up  now,  and  will  give  or  take  as  much 
as  you  like." 

"Did  you  see  Mrs.  Sewell,  any  of  you?" 
asked  Sewell,  cavalierly,  as  he  rode  up  with  an 
open  telegram  in  his  hand ;  and  as  the  persons 
addressed  were  for  the  most  part  his  equals, 
none  responded  to  the  insolent  demand. 

"  Could  you  tell  me,  sir,"  said  Sewell,  quickly 
altering  his  tone,  while  he  toudied  his  hat  to 
Westenra,  "  if  Mrs.  Sewell  passed  this  way  ?  " 

"  I  haven't  the  honour  to  know  Mrs.  SeweU, 
but  I  saw  a  lady  ride  past,  about  ten  minutes 
ago,  on  a  blade  thoroughbred." 

"Faix,  and  well  she  rode  him  too,"  broke  in 
an  old  farmer.  "  She  took  the  posy  out  of  that 
young  gentleman's  button-hole,  while  her  beast 
was  Jumpmg,  and  stuck  it  in  her  breast,  as  easy 
as  I'm  setting  here." 

Sewell's  face  grew  purple  as  he  darted  a  look 
of  savage  anger  at  the  speaker,  and  turning  his 
horse's  head,  he  dashed  out  at  speed  and  dis- 
appeared. 

"Peter  Delaney,"  said  Westenra,  "I  thought 
you  had  more  discretion  than  to  tell  sudi  a  story 
as  that" 

"Begorra,  Mister  Tom!  I  didn't  know  the 
mischief  I.  was  making  till  I  saw  the  look  he 
gave  me  I" 

It  was  not  till  after  a  considerable  searoh 
that  Sewell  came  up  with  his  wife's  party, 
who  were  sauntering  leisurely  along  the  river- 
side, through  a  gorse-oovered  slope. 

"  I've  had  a  devil  of  a  hunt  after  you  I " 
he  cried,  as  he  rode  up,  and  the  ringing  tone 
of  his  voice  was  enough  to  intimate  to  her  in 
what  temper  he  spoke.  "I've  something  to 
say  to  you,"  said  he,  as  though  meant  for  her 
private  ear,  and  the  others  drew  back,  and 
suffered  them  to  ride  on  together.  "There's 
a  telegram  just  oona  fh>m  that  old  beast  the 
Chief  Baron;  he  desires  to  see  me  to-night 
The  last  tram  leaves  at  five,  and  I  shall  only 
hit  it  by  going  at  once.  Can't  you  keep  your 
horse  quiet,  madam,  or  must  you  show  off 
while  Pm  speaking  to  you?" 

"  It  was  the  ftvze  that  stung  him,"  said  she, 
coldly,  and  not  showing  the  sli^btest  resentment 
at  his  tone. 

"If  the  old  bear  means  anything  short  of 
dying,  and  leaving  me  his  heir,  this  message  is 
a  shamefbl  swindle." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  go? "  asked  she,  coldly. 

"I  suppose  so ;  that  is,"  ad^ded  he,  with  a 
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bitter  grin,  "if  I  can  tear  myself  away  from 
youf  but  she  only  smiled. 

**  1*11  have  to  pay  forfeit  in  this  match,**  con- 
tinued he,  "  and  my  book  will  be  all  smashed 
besides.  I  say,**  cried  he,  "  would  Traflford  ride 
forme?** 

"  Perhaps  be  would.** 

"Kone  of  your  mock  indifference,  madam;  I 
can't  afford  to  lose  a  thousand  pounds  every 
time  you*ve  a  whim.  Ay,  look  astonished  if 
you  like ;  but  if  you  hadn*t  gone  into  the  bUliard- 
room  on  Satiurday  erening  and*spoiled  my  match, 
I*d  have  escaped  that  infeiiial  whist-table. 
Listen  to  me  now  I  Tell  him  that  I  have  been 
sent  for  suddenly — it  might  be  too  great  a 
risk  for  me  to  refuse  to  go — and  ask  him  to 
ride  Ch^scy ;  if  he  says  Yes — and  he  will  say 
yes  if  you  ask  him  as  you  ovugH  *' — ^her  cheek 
grew  crimson  as  he  uttered  the  last  word  with 
a  strong  emphasis — "  tell  him  to  take  up  my 
book.  Mind  you,  use  the  words  *  take  up;* 
Vfl  understand  you.'* 

"But  why  not  say  all  this  yourself?— he*8 
riding  close  behind  at  this  minute.'* 

"Because  I  have  a  wife,  madam,  who  can 
do  it  so  much  better — ^because  I  have  a  wife 
who  plucks  a  carnation  out  of  a  man*s  coat, 
and  wears  it  in  her  bosom,  and  this  on  an  open 
race-course,  where  people  can  talk  of  it;  and  a 
woman  with  such  rare  tact  ought  to  be  of  ser- 
Tice  to  her  husband,  eh?*'  She  swayed  to  and 
fro  in  her  saddle  for  an  instant  as  though  about 
to  fall,  but  she  grasped  the  crutch  with  both 
hands  and  saved  herself. 

"  Is  that  all !  **  muttered  she,  faintly. 

"  Not  quite.  Tell  Trafford  to  come  round  to 
my  dressing-room,  and  I'll  give  him  a  hint  or 
two  about  the  horse.  He  must  come  at  once, 
for  I  have  only  time  to  change  my  clothes 
and  start.  You  can  make  some  excuse  to  the 
people  for  my  absence ;  say  that  the  old  Judge 
has  had  another  attack,  and  I  only  wish  it  may 
bo  true.  Tell  them  I  got  a  telegram,  and  aval 
may  moan  anything.  Trafford  will  help  you  to 
do  the  honours,  and  1*11  swear  him  in  as  viceroy 
before  I  go.  Isn't  that  aU  that  could  be  asked 
of  me  ?  '*  The  insolence  of  his  look  as  he  said 
this  made  her  turn  away  her  head  as  though 
sickened  and  disgusted. 

"  They  want  you  at  the  vreighing-stand.  Co- 
lonel Sewell,"  said  a  gentleman,  riding  Up. 

"Oh,  they  do!  Well,  say,  please,  that  I*m 
coming.  Has  he  given  you  that  black  horse  ?  " 
asked  he,  in  a  hurried  whisper. 

"  No ;  he  offered  him,  but  I  refused.'* 

"You  hdd  no  right  to  refuse;  he's  strong 
enough  to  carry  im]  and  the  ponies  that  I  saw 
led  round  to  the  stable-yard,  whoso  are  they  ?  " 

"They  are  Mr.  Trafford's." 

"  You  told  him  you  thought  them  handsome, 
I  suppose,  didn't  you?  '* 

"  Yefe,  I  think  them  very  beautifWL'* 

"  Well,  don't  take  them  as  a  present  Win 
them  if  you  like  at  picquet  or  ecart^— any  way 
you  please,  but  don't  take  them  as  a  gift,  for  I 
heard  Westenra  say  they  were  meant  for  you." 

She  nodded,  and  as  she  bent  her  head,  a 
smile,  the  very  strangest,  crossed  her  features. 
If  it  were  not  that  the  pervadmg  expression  of 
her  faoe  was  at  the  instant  melancholy,  the 
look  she  gave  him  would  have  been  almost 
devilish. 


"  I  have  something  ^ai^  to  say,  but  I  can't 
remember  it." 

"You  dont  know  when  youll  be  bade?" 
asked  she,  carelessly. 

"Of  course  not — ^how  can  I?  I  can  oolj 
promise  that  111  not  arrive  unexpectedly,  ma- 
dam; and  I  take  it  that's  as  mudi  as  any 
gentleman  can  be  called  on  to  say.    By-by." 

"  Good-bye,"  said  she,  in  the  same  tone. 

"I  see  that  Mr.  Balfour  is  here.  I  cas'ttell 
who  asked  him ;  but  mind  you  don't  invite  him 
to  luncheon ;  te^e  no  notice  of  him  whatoTer; 
heU  not  bet  a  guinea ;  never  plays ;  never  risks 
anything<^-even  his  affetHonsr 

"What  a  creature  I" 

"  Isn't  he !  There  I  m  not  detain  you  from 
pleasanter  company j  good-bye ;  see  you  here 
when  I  come  back,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Most  probably,"  said  ^e,  with  a  smile;  and 
away  he  rode,  at  a  tearing  gallop,  for  his  watch 
warned  him  that  he  was  driven  to  the  last 
minute. 

"  My  husband  has  been  sent  for  to  town,  Ur. 
Trafford,"  said  she,  turning  her  head  towards 
him  as  he  resumed  his  place  at  her  side;  "the 
Chief  Baron  desiros  to  see  him  immediately,  and 
he  sets  off  at  once.** 

"And  his  race?  What's  to  become  (^his 
match?" 

"  He  said  I  was  to  ask  you  to  ride  for  him?" 

"  Me — ^I  ride  I  Why,  I  am  two  stone  heavier 
than  he  is." 

"  I  suppose  he  knew  that,"  said  she,  coldly, 
and  as  if  &e  matter  was  one  of  complete  indif- 
ferenoe  to  her.  "I  am  only  delivering  a  mes- 
sage," continued  she,  in  the  same  (^rdess  tone; 
"  he  said,  '  Ask  M^.  Trafford  to  ride  for  me,  and 
take  up  my  book ;'  I  was  to  be  particular  about 
the  phrase  'take  up ;'  I  oondude  you  wiU  know 
what  meaning  to  attach  to  it  ?  " 

"  I  suspect  I  do,"  said  he,  with  a  low  soft  laugh. 

"  And  I  was  to  add  something  about  hints  he 
was  to  give  you,  if  you'd  go  round  to  his  dress- 
ing-room at  once;  indeed,  I  believe  you  have 
litSle  time  to  spare." 

"Yes,  111  go;  I'll  go  now;  only  there's  one 
thing  I'd  like  to  ask — ^that  is — ^Td  be  veiy  glad 
to  know " 

"What  is  it?"  said  she,  after  a  pause,  in 
which  his  confusion  seemed  to  increase  every 
minute. 

"  I  mean,  I  should  like  to  know  whether  yop 
wished  me  to  ride  this  race  or  not?  " 

"  Whether  /  wished  itl "  said  she,  in  a  tone 
of  astonishment 

"Well,  whether  you  oared  about  the  matter 
.  one  way  or  other,"  replied  he,  in  BtOl  deeper 
embarrassment. 

"How  could  it  concern  me,  my  dear  Hr. 
Trafford?"  said  she,  with  an  easy  smile;  "a 
race  never  interosts  me  much,  and  I'd  just  as 
soon  see  Blue  and  Orange  come  in,  as  YgHow  and  ^ 
Black ;  but  youll  be  late  if  you  mtend  to  see 
my  husband;  I  think  you'd  better  make  haste." 

"So  I  will,  and  1*11  be  back  hnmodiately," 
said  he,  not  sorry  to  escape  a  8<:ene  where  his 
confusion  was  now  making  him  miserable. 

"  You  ore  a  very  nice  horse  1"  said  she,  pat- 
ting the  animal*s  neck,  as  he  chafed  to  da^  off 
after  the  other.  "Td  like  very  much  to  own 
you;  that  is,  if  I  ever  was  to  call  anything 
my  own." 
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"  They're  doaring  the  course,  Mrs.  Sewell," 
said  one  of  her  compauions,  riding  up ;  "  we  had 
better  turn  off  this  way,  and  ride  round  to  the 
stand." 

"Here's  a  go!*'  cried  another,  coming  up  at 
speed.  "Big  TraflTord  is  going  to  ride  Orescy; 
he's  well-nigh  fourteen  stone." 

"  JSTot  thirteen ;  I'll  lay  a  tenner  on  it." 

"  He  can  ride  a  bit,"  said  a  third. 

"I'd  rather  he  rode  his  own  horse  than 
mine." 

"^Sewell  knows  what  he's  about,  depend 
on't" 

"That's  his  wife,"  whispered  Miother;  "I'm 
certain  she  heard  you." 

Mrs.  Sewell  turned  her  head  as  she  cantered 
along,  and,  in  the  strange  smile  her  features 
wore,  seemed  to  conflnn  the  speaker's  words ; 
but  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  the  moment  drowned 
all  sense  of  embarrassment,  and  the  group  dashed 
onward  to  the  stand. 

Leaying  that  heaving,  patting,  surging  tide  of 
humanity  for  an  instant,  let  us  turn  to  the  house, 
where  Sewell  was  already  engaged  in  preparing 
for  the  road. 

"Yoi;  are  going  to  ride  for  me,  TrafTord?" 
said  Sewell,  as  the  other  entered  his  dressings 
room,  where,  with  the  aid  of  his  servant,  he  was 
busily  packing  up  for  the  road. 

"  rm  not  sure ;  that  is,  I  don't  like  to  refuse, 
and  I  don't  see  how  to  accept." 

"My  wife  has  told  you;  I'm  sent  for  hur- 
riedly." 

"Yes." 

"  Well  ?  "  said  he,  looking  round  at  him  from 
his  task.  ^ 

"  Just  as  I  have  told  you  already;  I'd  ride  for 
you  as  well  as  a  heavy  fellow  could  take  a  light- 
weight's place,  but  I  don't  understand  about 
your  book  —  am  I  to  stand  your  engage- 
ments?" 

"You  mean,  are  you  to  win  all  the  money 
I'm  sure  to  pocket  on  tlie  match  ?  " 

"No,  I  don't  mean  that,''  said  he,  laughmg; 
"  I  never  thought  of  trading  on  another  man's 
brains ;  I  simply  meant,  am  I  to  be  responsible 
for  the  losses." 

"  If  you  ride  Crescy  as  you  ought  to  ride 
him,  you  needn't  fret  about  the  losses." 

"But  suppose  that  I  do  not — and  the  case  is 
a  very  possible  one -^  that  not  knowing  your 
horse " 

"  Take  this  portmanteau  down.  Bob,  and  the 
carpet-bag;  I  shall  only  lose  my  train,"  said 
Sewell^  witii  a  gesture  of  hot  impatience ;  and, 
as  the  servant  left  the  roqm,he  added,  "pray 
don't  think  any  more  about  the  stupid  race ; 
scratch  Orescy,  and  tell  my  wife  that  it  was 
a  change  of  mind  on  my  part — ^that  I  did  not 
wish  you  to  ride ;  good-bye ;  "  and  he  waved 
a  hasty  adieu  with  his  hand,  as  though  to  dis- 
miss him  at  once. 

"If  you'll  let  me  ride  for  you,  IH  do  my  best," 
blundered  out  Traflford;  "when  I  spoke  of  your 
engagements,  it  was  only  to  prepare  you  for 
wliat  perhaps  you  were  not  aware  of,  that  I'm 
not  very  well  off  just  now,  and  that  if  anything 
like  a  heavy  sum " 

"You  are  a  most  cautious  fellow;  I  only 
wonder  how  you  ever  did  get  into  a  difficulty; 
but  I'm  not  we  man  to  lead  you  astray,  and 
wredc  such  splendid  principles ;  adieu  1" 


"  111  ride,  let  it  end  how  it  may ! "  said  Traf- 
ford,  angrily,  and  left  the  room  at  once,  and  hur- 
ried down-stairs. 

Sewell  gave  a  partmg  look  at  himself  in  the 
glass ;  and  as  he  set  his  hat  Jauntily  on  one  side, 
said,  "  There's  nothmg  like  a  little  mock  indig- 
nation to  buUy  fellows  of  his  stamp ;  the  key-note 
of  their  natures  is  the  dread  of  being  thought 
mean,  and  particularly  of  being  thought  mean 
by  a  woman."  He  laughed  pleasantly  at  this 
conceit,  and  went  on  his  way. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

SEWELL  ABBIVES  IS  DUBLD7. 

It  was  late  at  night  when  Sewell  reached  town. 
An  'acddental  delay  to  the  train  deferred  the 
arrival  for  upwards  of  an  hour  after  the  usual 
time,  and  when  he  reached  tlie  Priory  the  house 
was  all  closed  for  the  night,  and  not  a  light  to 
be  seen. 

He  knocked,  however,  and  rang  boldly;  and 
after  a  brief  delay,  and  considerable  noise  of 
unbolting  aiid  unbarring,  was  admitted.  "  We 
gave  up  you,  sir,  after  twelve  o'clock,"  said  the 
butler,  half  reproachfully,  "and  his  lordship 
ordered  the  servants  to  bed.  Miss  Lendrid^ 
however,  is  in  her  drawing-room  still." 

"Is  there  anything  to  eat,  my  good  Mend? 
that  is  what  I  stand  most  in  need  of  just  now." 

"  There's  A  cold  rib  of  beef,  sir,  and  a  grouse 
{ue ;  but  if  vou'd  liko  something  hot,  I'U  call 
the  cook." 

"  No,  no,  never  mind  the  cook ;  you  can  give 
me  some  sherry,  I'm  sure  ?" 
^    "Any  wine  you  please,  sir.    We  have  excel- 
lent madeira,  which  ain't  to  be  had  everywhere 
nowadays." 

"  Madeu*a  be  it,  then ;  and  order  a  fire  in  my 
room.    I  take  it  you  have  a  room  for  me?" 

"Yes,  sir,'  all  is  ready;  tlie  bath  was  hot 
about  an  hour  ago,  and  I'll  have  it  refreshed  in 
a  minute." 

"  Now  for  the  grouse  pie.  By  the  way.  Pen- 
ton,  what  is  the  matter  with  his  lordship  ?  he 
wasn't  ill,  was  he,  when  he  sent  off  that  de- 
spatch tome?" 

"No,  sir;  he  was  in  court  to-day,  and  he 
dined  at  the  Castle,  and  was  in  excellent  spirits 
before  he  went  out" 

"Has  anything  gone  wrong,  then,  that  he 
wanted  me  up  so  hurriedly?" 

"  Well,  sir,  it  ain't  so  easy  to  say,  his  lord- 
ship excites  himself  so  readily;  and  mayhap  he 
had  words  with  some  of  the  judges — mayhap 
with  his  Excellency,  for  they're  always  at  him 
about  resigning,  Uttle  knowing  that  if  they'd 
only  let  him  alone  he'd  go  of  himself,  but  if 
they  press  him  he'll  stay  on  those  twenty 
years." 

"I  don't  suspect  he  has  got  so  many  as 
twenty  years  before  him." 

"  If  he  wants  to  live,  sir,  heU  do  it  Ah,  you 
may  laugh,  sir,  but  I  have  known  him  all  my 
life,  and  I  never  saw  the  man  like  him  to  do  the 
thing  he  wishes  to  do.". 

"Out  me  some  of  that  beef;  Fsnton,  andfetoU 
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me  8ome  dian^t  beer.  How  these  old  tyraiits 
make  Blayes  oftheir  servants,'*  said  he,  aloud, 
as  the  man  left  the  room — "a  slavery  that 
enthralls  mind  as  well  as  body/'  A  gentle  tap 
came  to  the  door,  and  before  Sewell  qould  ques- 
tion the  summons,  Miss  Lendrick  entered.  She 
greeted  him  cordiallv,  and  said  how  anxiously 
her  (grandfather  had  waited  for  him  till  mid- 
night **  I  don't  know  when  I  saw  him  so  eager 
or  so  impatient,"  she  said. 

'*  Have  you  any  due  to  his  reason  for  sending 
for  me  7"  said  he,  as  he  continued  to  eat,  and 
assumed  an  air  of  perfect  unconcern. 

"Kone  whatever.  He  came  into  my  room 
about  two  o'dock,  and  told  me  to  write  his 
message  in  a  good  bold  hand ;  he  seemed  in  his 
usual  health,  and  his  manner  displayed  nothing 
eztraordinaiy.  He  questioned  me  about  the 
time  it  would  take  to  transmit  the  message  from 
the  town  to. your  house,  and  seemed  satisfied 
when  I  said  about  half-an-hour." 

"It's  just  as  likely,  perhaps,  to  be  some 
caprice— some  passing  fancy." 

Bbe  shook  her  head  dissentingly,  but  made 
no  reply. 

*' I  believe  the  theory  of  this  house  is,  *he 
can  do  no  wrong,'  "  said  Sewell,  with  a 
laugh. 

'*  He  is  so  much  more  able  in  mind  than  all 
around  him,  such  a  theory  might  prevail ;  but 
111  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  does." 

"It's  not  his  mmd  gives  him  his  pre-emi- 
nence, Miss  Lucy — ^it's  his  temper ;  it's  that  same 
strong  will  that  overcomes  weaker  natures  by 
dint  of  sheer  force.  The  people  who  assert 
their  own  way  in*  life  are  not  the  most  intelleo- 
tual,  t^ey  are  only  the  best  bullies." 

'*  Tou  know  very  little  of  grandpapa^  Colonel 
Sewell,  that's  dear." 

"  Are  you  so  sure  of  that,?  "  asked  he,  with  a 
dubious  snule. 

"I  am  sure  of  it,  or  in  speaking  of  him* 
you  would  never  have  used  such  a  word  as 
bully." 

"You  mistake  me— -mistake  me  altogether, 
voung  lady.  I  spoke  of  a  dass  of  people  who 
employ  certain  defects  of  temper  to  supply  the 
place  of  certain  gifts  of  intellect ;  and  if  your 
grandfather,  who  has  no  occasion  for  it,  chooses 
to  take  a  weapon  out  of  their  armoury,  the 
worse  taste  his." 

Lucy  turned  fiercely  round,  her  face  flushed 
and  her  lip  trembling.  An  angry  reply  darted 
through  her  mind,  but  she  repressed  it  by  a 
great  effort,  and  in  a  finint  voice  she  said,  "  I 
hope  you  left  Mrs.  Sewell  well?  " 

"Yes,  perfectly  well,  amusing  herself  vastly. 

When  I  saw  her  last  she  had  about  half-a-dozen 

young  fellows  cantering  on  either  side  of  her, 

.saying,  doubtless,  all  those  pleasant  things  that 

you  ladies  like  to  hear." 

Lucy  shrugged  her  shoulders,  without  an- 
swering. 

"Telling  you,"  continued  he,  in  the  same 
strain,  "that  if  you  are  unmarried  you  are 
angels,  and  that  if  married  you  are  angels  and 
martyrs  too ;  and  it  is  redly  a  subject  that 
requires  investigation,  how  the  best  of  wives  is 
not  averse  to  hearing  her  husband  does  not  half 
estimate  her.  Don't  toss  your  head  so  impa- 
tiently, my  dear  Miss  Lucy,  I  am  giving  you 
the  wise  precepts  of  a  very  tiioughtfUl  life." 


**I  had  hoped,  Colonel  SeweH,  that  a  veiy 
thoughtftd  life  might  have  brought  forth  plea- 
santer  reflections." 

"  No,  that  is  precisely  what  it  does  not  da 
To  live  as  long  as  I  have,  is  to  arrive  at  a  point 
when  all  the  shams  have  been  seenthroogb, 
and  the  world  exhibits  itself  pretty  miuh  as  a 
stage  during  a  day  rehearsaL" 

"  Well,  sir,  I  am  too  young  to  profit  by  sndi 
experiences,  and  I  will  wiah  you  a  very  good 
night — ^that  is,  if  I  can  give  no  orders  for  any- 
thing  you  wish." 

"I  have  had  everything.  I  will  finish  thia 
madeira— to  your  health— and  hope  to  meet  yoa 
in  the  morning,  as  beautiful  and  as  tnistM  as  I 
see  you  now-^/BUce  noHeJ^  He  bowed  as  he 
opened  the  door  for  her  to  pass  ou^  and  she 
went,  with  a  slight  bend  <^  the  bead  and  a  faint 
smile,  and  left  him. 

"  How  I  could  make  yon  beat  your  wings 
agfunst  your  cage,  for  all  your  bravery,  if  I  had 
only  three  days  hene,  and  cared  to  do  it,"  aaid 
he,  as  he  poured  the  rest  of  the  wine  into  hiji 
glass.  "  How  weary  I  could  make  yon  of  thia 
old  house  and  its  old  owner.  Within  one  month 
—-one  short  month — Td  have  you  repeating  a& 
wise  saws  every  sneer  and  every  sarcasm  tiiat 
you  just  now  took  fire  at  And  if  I  am  to  paaa 
three  days  in  this  dreary  dd  dungeon  I  don  t 
see  how  I  oould  do  better.  What  can  be  pos- 
sibly want  with  me  ?  "  All  the  imaginable  con- 
tingencies he  could  conjure  up  now  passed 
before  his  mind.  That  the  old  man  was  sidiL  of 
solitude,  and  wanted  him  to  come  and  live  with 
them :  that  he  was  desirous  of  adopting  one  of 
the  children,  and  which  of  them?  formed  a 
query ;  that  he  had  some  correspondence  with 
Fossbrooke,  and  wanted  scmio  explanations— a 
bitter  pang,  that  racked  and  tortured  him  whUe 
he  revdved  it ;  and,  last  of  all,  he  came  back  to 
his  first  guess— it  was  about  his  will  he  had 
sent  for  bun.  He  had  been  struck  by  the  beauty 
of  the  children,  and  asked  their  names  and  ages 
twice  or  thrioe  over ;  doubtless  he  was  beat  oo 
making  some  provision  for  them.  "I  wish  I 
could  tell  him  lliat  I'd  rather  have  ten  thousand 
down,  than  thrice  the  sum  settled  on  Guy  and 
the  girls.  I  wish  I  could  explmn  to  him  that 
mine  is  a  ready-money  business,  and  that  cash 
is  the  secret  of  success ;  and  I  wish  I  conld 
show  liim  that  no  profits  will  stand  the 
reverses  of  loans  raised  at  two  hundred  per 
cent  I  I  wonder  how  the  match  went  off  to- 
day ;  I'd  like  to  have  the  odds  that  there  were 
three  men  down  at  the  double  rail  and  bank.^ 
Who  got  first  over  the  brook,  was  his  next 
speculation,  and  where  was  Trafibrd?  "If  he 
punished  (>escy,  I  think  I  oould  tell  ihai^^  mut- 
tered he,  with  a  grhi  of  malioe.  "  I  only  wiah  I 
was  there  to  see  it;"  and  m  the  delight  this 
thought  afforded,  he  tossed  off  his  last  glass  of 
wine,  and  rang  for  his  bedroom  candle. 

"  At  what  time  shall  I  call  you,  sir?"  asked 
the  butler, 

"When  are  you  stirring  here-— I  mean,  at 
what  hour  does  Sir  William  break&st  ?" 

"He  breakfaste  at  eight,  sir,  during  term; 
but  he  does  not  expect  to  see  any  one  but  Mlas 
Lucy  80  early." 

"I  should  think  not  Oall  me  at  deveo, 
then,  and  bring  me  some  ooffee  and  a  glae^  of 
rum  when  you  come.   Bo  you  mean  to  tell  ii^" 
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said  he,  m  a  somewhat  stem  tone,  *'tiiat  the 
Chief  Baron  gets  up  at  seven  o^dock  ?*' 

"  In  term  time,  sir,  he  does,  erery  day.** 

"  Egad  1  Vm  well  pleased  tiiat  I  have  not  a 
seat  on  the  Bench,  rd  not  be  Lord  Ohanoellor 
at  that  price." 

**It*s  very  hard  on  the  servants,  rir— very 
hard  indeed.'* 

'*  I  suppose  it  is,**  said  Sewell,  with  a  treache- 
rous twizJde  of  the  eye. 

'*If  it  wasn't  that  I'm  expdteng  the  U8het*s 
place  in  the  court,  I'd  have  resigned  long  ago." 

"EDs  lordship's  pleasant  temper,  however, 
makes  up  for  everytiiing,  Fenton,  ehf** 

"Yes,  sir,  that's  tmej"  and  they  both 
laughed  heartilv  at  the  pleasant  conceit ;  and 
in  this  merry  humour  they  went  their  several 
ways  to  bed. 


CHAPTEB  TXXri. 

ICOBKINO  AT  TBB  FRIOBT. 

BtwtsLL  was  awoke  fVom  a  sound  and  heavy 
sleep  by  the  Ohief  Baron's  valet  asking  if  it  was 
his  pleasure  to  see  his  lordship  before  he  went 
down  to  Court,  in  which  case  there  was  not' 
much  time  to  be  lost. 

"How  soon  does  he  go?**  asked  Sewell, 
curtty. 

"He  likes  to  be  on  the  Bench  by  eleven 
ezactiy,  sir,  and  he  has  always  some  business 
in  Chamber  first'* 

"  All  that  tells  me  nothings  my  good  friend. 
How  much  time  have  I  to  catch  him  before 
he  starts?'* 

"  Half  an  hour,  sir.    Eorty  minutes  at  most** 

"Well,  ni  trv  and  do  it  Say  Pm  in  my 
bath,  and  that  111  be  with  him  immediately.** 

The  man  was  not  well  out  of  the  room  when 
Sewell  burst  out  into  a  torrent  of  abuse  of  the 
old  Judge  and  his  ways — "His  inordinate 
vanity,  his  consummate  conceit,  to  imagine 
that  any  activity  of  an  old  worn-out  intellect 
like  his  could  be  of  service  to  the  publici  If 
he  knew  but  all,  he  is  just  as  useful  in  his 
nightcap  as  in  his  wig,  and  it  would  be  folly  as 
dignified  to  sleep  in  his  bed  as  in  the  Court  of 
Exchequer.**  While  he  poured  forth  this  in- 
vective, he  dressed  himself  with  all  possible 
haste;  indeed  his  ill-temper  stimulated  his 
alacrity,  and  he  very  soon  issued  firom  his 
room,  trying  to  compose  his  features  into  a 
semblance  of  pleasure  on  meeting  with  his  host 

"I  hope  and  trust  I  have  not  disturbed  you 
unreasonably,**  said  the  Judge,  ri^g  from  the 
breakfast-teble  as  Sewell  entered.  "I  know 
vou  arrived  very  late,  and  Pd  have  given  you  a 
longer  sleep  if  it  were  in  my  power." 

"An  old  soldier,  my  lord,  knows  how  to 
manage  with  very  ttttle.  I  am  only  sony  if  I 
have  kept  you  waiting.** 

"No  man  ever  kept  me  waiting,  sir.  It  is  a 
slight  I  have  yet  to  experience.** 

"I  mean,  my  lord,  it  would  have  grieved  me 
much,  had  I  occasioned  vou  an  inconvenience." 

"If  you  had,  sir,  it  might  have  reacted  ii\|a- 
rionaly  upon  yourselt** 


Sewell  bowed  submissively,  for  what,  he 
knew  not;  but  he  surmised  that  as  there  was 
an  opening  for  regret,  there  might  also  be  a 
reason  for  gratitude;  he  waited  to  see  if  he 
were  right 

"My  telegram  only  told  you  that  I  wanted 
you;  it  could  not  say  fbr  what,'*  continued  the 
Judge,  and  his  voice  still  retained  the  metallic 
ring  the  late  irritation  had  lent  it  "There  has 
been  a  contested  question  between  the  Crown 
and  myself  as  to  the  patronage  to  an  office  in 
my  Court  -I  have  carried  my  point  They 
have  yielded.  They  would  have  me  believe 
that  tiiey  have  submitted  Out  of  deference  to 
myself  personaUv,  my  age,  and  long  services. 
I  know  better,  sir.  They  have  taken  the  opi- 
nion of  the  Solicitor-General  in  England,  who, 
with  no  flattering  sentiments  to  what  is  called 
'  Irish  law,'  has  pronounced  against  them.  The 
gift  of  the  office  rests  with  me,  and  it  is  my 
intention  to  confer  it  upon  you.** 

"Oh,  my  lord,  I  have  no  words  to  express 
my  gra^tude  1** 

"Yeiy  well,  sir,  it  shall  be  assumed  to  have 
been  expressed.  The  salary  is  one  thousand  a 
year.    The  duties  are  almost  nominal**  ■ 

"I  was  going  to  ask,  my  lord,  whether  my 
education  and  habite  are  such  as  would  enable 
me  to  discharge  these  duties?'* 

"I  respect  your  conscientious  scruple,  sir. 
It  is  creditoble  and  commendable.  Your  mind 
may,  however,  be  at  ease.     Your  immediate 

Predecessor  passed  the  last  thirtoen  years  at 
'ours,  in  France,  and  there  was  never  a  com- 
plaint of  official  irregularity  till,  three  years  ago, 
when  he  came  over  to  afford  his  substitute  a 
brief  leave  of  absence,  he  forgot  to  sign  his  name 
to  certain  documents — a  mistake  the  less  par- 
donable that  his  signature  formed  his  whole  and 
sole  official  drudgery.** 

■  It  was  on  Sewell's  lips  to  say,  "  that  if  he 
had  not  signed  his  name  a  littie  too  frequentiy 
in  life,  his  difficnltieiB  would  not  have  been  sucb 
as  they  now  were.'* 

"  I  am  afraid  I  did  not  catch  what  you  said, 
sir,*'  said  the  Judge. 

"  I  did  not  speak,  my  lord,**  replied  he,  bow- 
ing. 

"  You  win  see,  therefore,  sir,  that  the  detdls 
of  your  official  life  teed  not  deter  you,  although 
I  have  littie  doubt  the  Ministerial  press  will 
comment  sharply  upon  your  absence,  if  you 
give  them  the  opportunity,  and  will  refleH 
severely  upon  your  unfitness  if  they  can  detect 
a  flaw  in  you.  Is  there  anything,  merefore,  in 
your  former  life  to  which  these  writers  can  re- 
fer—I  will  not  say  disparagingly— but  unplea- 
santly.** 

"I  am  not  aware,  my  lord,  of  anytWng.** 

"  Of  course,  sir,  I  could  not  mean  what  might 
impugn  your  honour  or  affbct  your  fame.  I 
spoke  simply  of  what  soldiers  are,  perhaps, 
more  exposed  to  than  dvilians— the  lighter 
Bcffcndals  of  society.    You  apprehend  me  ?*' 

"I  do,  my  lord;  and  X  repeat  that  I  have  a 
very  dasy  conscience  on  this  score :  for  though 
I  have  filled  some  rather  responsibie  stations  at 
times,  and  been  intrusted  with  high  ftmctions, 
all  my  tastes  and  habits  have  been  so  domestic 
and  quiet— I  have  been  so  much  more  a  man  of 
home  than  a  man  of  pleasure — ^that  I  have 
escaped  even  ISbe  oommon  WBf&sxg  critidsma 
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bestowed   on   people   who   are    before    the 
world." 

"  Is  this  man— this  Sir  Brook  Fossbrooke — 
one  likely  to  occasion  you  any  trouble?" 

"  In  the  first  place,  my  lord,  he  is  out  of  the 
country,  not  very  likely  to  return  to  it ;  and 
fiecoudly,  it  is  not  in  his  power — ^not  in  any 
man's  power— to  make  me  a  subject  for  attack." 
"  You  are  fortunate,  sir ;  more  fortunate  than 
men  who  have  served  their  country  longer.  It 
will  scarcely  be  denied  what  I  have  contributed 
to  the  public  service,  and  yet,  sir,  /  have  been 
arraigned  before  the  bar  of  liiat  insensate  jury 
they  call  Public  Opinion,  and  it  is  only  in  deny- 
ing the  jurisdiction  I  have  deferred  the  trial" 

SeweU  responded  to  the  vainglorious  out: 
burst  by  a  look  of  admiring  wonder,  and  the 
Judge  smiled  a  gracious  acceptance  of  the 
tribute. 

"  I  gather,  therefore,  sir,  that  you  can  accept 
this  place  without  fear  of  what  scandal  or  malig- 
nity may  assail  you  by." 

"  Tes,  my  lord,  I  can  say  as  much  with  con- 
fidence." 

"  It  is  necessary,  sir,  that  I  should  be  satis* 
fled  on  this  head.  The  very  essence  of  the 
struggle  between  the  Crown  and  myself  is  in 
the  fact  that  my  responsibihty  is  pledged,  my 
reputation  is  in  bond  for  the  integrity  and  the 
sufficiency  of  this  officer,  and  I  will  not  leave  to 
some  future  biographer  of  the  Irish  Chief  Biaronfl 
of  the  Exchequer  the  task  of  apology  for  one  who 
was  cert£unly  not  the  least  eminent  of  the  line." 
*^Your  lordship's  high  character  shall  not 
suffer  through  me,"  said  Sewell,  bowing  re- 
spectfully. 

"  The  matter,  then,  is  so  far  settled;  perhaps, 
however,  you  would  like  to  consult  your  wife? 
She  might  be  averse  to  your  leaving  the  army." 
"No,  my  lord.  She  wishes — ^e  has  long 
wished  it  We  are  both  domestic  in  our  tastes, 
and  we  have  always  been  looking  to  the  time 
when  we  could  live  more  for  each  other,  and 
devote  ourselves  to  the  education  of  our  chil- 
dren." 

"Commendable  and  praiseworthy,"  said  the 
Judge,  with  a  half  grunt,  as  though  he  had 
heard  something  of  this  same  domesticity  and 
home-happiness,  but  that  his  own  experiences 
scarcely  corroborated  the  report  "There  are 
certain  steps  you  will  have  to  take  before  leav- 
ing the  service ;  it  may,  then,  be  better  to  defer 
your  public  nomination  to  this  post  till  they  be 
taken?" 

This,  which  was  said  in  question,  Sewell  an- 
swered at  once,  saying,  "  There  need  be  no  de- 
lay on  this  score,  my  lord ;  by  this  day  week  I 
shall  be  free." 

"  On  this  day  week,  then,  yon  shall  be  duly 
sworn  in.  Now,  there  is  another  point— I  throw 
it  out  simply  as  a  suggestion— you  will  not  re- 
ceive it  as  more  if  you  are  indisposed  to  it  It 
may  be  some  time  before  you  oan  find  a  suitable 
house  or  be  fully  satisfied  where  to  settle  down. 
Ther^  is  ample  room  here ;  one  entire  wing  is 
unoccupied.  May  I  beg  to  place  it  at  your  dis- 
posal?" 

"  Oh,  my  lord,  this  is  really  too  much  kmd- 
ness.  You  overwhelm  me  with  obligations.  I 
have  never  heard  of  sudx  generosity." 

"  Sir,  it  is  not  all  generosi^— I  reckon  much 
on  the  value  of  your  society.    Your  companion- 


able qualitdes  are  gifts  I  would  secure  by  a  '  re- 
tainer,' " 

"  In  your  society,  my  lord,  the  benefits  would 
be  all  on  my  side." 

"  There  was  a  time,  sir— I  may  say  it  withoat 
boastfulness — ^men  thought  me  an  agreeable 
companion.  The  three  Chiefs,  as  we  were  call- 
ed from  our  separate  Courts,  were  reputed  to 
be  able  talkers.  I  am  the  sole  survivor;  and  it 
would  be  a  gam  to  those  who  care  to  look  badt  * 
on  the  really  great  days  of  Ireland,  if  some  re- 
cord should  remain  of  a  time  when  there  were 
giants  in  the  land.  I  have  myself  some  very 
curious  materials— masses  of  letters  and  such- 
like— which  we  may  turn  over  some  winter's 
evening  together." 

Sewell  professed  his  delight  at  such  a  pros- 
pect) and  the  Judge  then  suddenly^bethinldng 
himself  of  the  hour — ^it  was  already  nish  eleven 
— arose.  "  Can  I  set  you  down  anywhere  ?  are 
you  for  town  ?"  asked  he. 

"  Yes,  my  lord ;  I  was  about  to  pay  my  mother 
a  visit" 

"  I'll  drop  you  there ;  perhaps  you  would  con- 
vey a  message  from  me,  and  say  how  grateful  I 
should  feel  if  she  would  give  us  iier  company  at 
dinner — ^say  seven  o'clock.  I  will  just  step  up 
to  say  good-bye  to  my  granddaughter,  and  be 
with  you  immediately." 

Sewell  had  not  time  to  bethink  him  of  all  the 
strange  events  which  a  few  minutes  had  group- 
ed around  him,  when  the  Chief  Baron  appeared, 
and  they  drove  off. 

As  they  drove  along,  their  converse  was  most 
agreeable.  Sewell's  attentive  manner  was  an 
admirable  stimulant,  and  the  old  Judge  was  ac- 
tually sorry  to  lose  his  companion,  as  the  car- 
riage stopped  at  Lady  Lendrick's  door. 

"What  on  earth  brought  you  up,  Dudley?" 
said  she,  as  he  entered  the  room  where  she  sat 
at  breakfast 

"  Let  me  have  somethmg  to  eat,  and  m  teO 
you,"  said  he,  seating  himself  at  table^  and  draw- 
ing towards  him  a  dish  of  cutlets.  "  You  may 
imagine  what  an  appetite  I  have  when  I  tell  you 
whose  guest  I  am." 

"Whose?" 

"  Your  husband's.'* 

"  You  I  at  the  Priory  I  and  how  came  that  to 
pass  ?" 

"  I  told  you  already  I  must  eat  before  I  talk. 
When  I  got  down-stairs  this  morning  I  found 
the  old  man  just  finishing  his  breakfait,  and  in- 
stead of  asking  me  to  join  him,  be  entertained  xne 
with  the  siege  of  Berry,  and  some  choice  anec- 
dotes of  Lord  Bristol  and  'the  Yolunteers.' 
This  coffee  is  cold." 

"  Ring  and  theyHl  bring  you  some." 
'  "If  I  am  to  take  him  as  a  type  of  Irish  hospi- 
tality as  well  as  Irish  agreeability,  I  must  say  I 
get  rid  of  two  delusions  together." 

"  There's  the  coffee.    Will  you  have  eggs  ?" 

"  Yes,  and  a  rasher  along  with  them.    You 
can  afford  to  be  liberal  with  the  larder,  mother, 
for  I  bring  you  an  invitation  to  dine." 
"At  the  Priory?" 
"  Yes,  he  said  seven  o'clock." 
"Who  dihes  there?" 

"  Himself  and  his  granddaughter  and  I  make 
the  company,  I  believe." 

"  Then  I  shall  not  go.  I  never  do  go  when 
there's  not  a  party." 
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"He*8  safer,  I  suppose,  before  people?" 

"Just  so.  I  could  not  trust  to  bis  temper 
nnder  the  temptation  of  a  family  circle.  But 
what  brought  you  to  town  ?" 

"He  sent  for  me  by  telegraph— j^B*»  too, 
when  I  had  the.  whole  county  with  me,  and 
was  booked  to  ride  a  match  I  had  made  with 
immense  trouble.  I  got  his  message— '  Oome 
up  immediately.'  There  was  not  the  slightest 
reason  for  haste,  nor  for  the  telegraph  at  all. 
The  whole  could  have  been  done  by  letter, 
and  replied  to  at  leisure,  besides ^ 

'*  What  was  it,  then?" 

"  It  is  a  place  he  has  given  me— a  registrar- 
ship  of  something  in  his  Court,  that  he  has 
been  fighting  the  Castle  people  about  for  eighteen 
years,  and  to  which,  heaven  knows  if  he  has 
the  right  of  appointment  this  minute." 

"What's  it  worth?" 

"  A  thousand  a-year  net  There  wore  pick- 
ings— at  least  the  last  man  made  a  good  thing 
of  them — ^but  there  are  to  be  no  more.  Wo  are 
to  inaugurate,  as  the  newspapers  say,  a  reign 
of  mte^y  and  incorruptibility." 

"  So  much  the  better." 

"So  much  the  worse,  say.  L  My  motto  is. 
Full  batta  and  plenty  of  loot ;  and  it's  every 
man's  motto,  only  that  every  man  is  not  honest 
enough  to  own  it." 

"  And  when  are  you  to  enter  upon  the  duties 
of  your  office?" 

"  Immediately.  Tm  to  be  sworn  in— there's 
an  oath,  it  seems — ^this  day  week,  and  we're  to 
take  up  our  abode  at  the  Priory  till  we  find  a 
house  to  suit  us." 

"At  the  Priory?" 

"Yes.  May  I  light  a  cigarette,  mother?  only 
one.  He  gave  the  invitation  most  royally.  A 
whole  wing  is  to  be  at  our  disposal  He  said 
nothing  about  the  cook  or  the  wine-cellar,  and 
these  are  tiie  very  ingredients  I  want  to  secure." 

She  shook  her  head  doubiously,  but  made 
no  answer. 

^     "You  don't  think,  then,  that  he  meant  to 
have  us  as  his  guests?" 

"  I  thmk  it  unlikely." 

"How  shall  I  find  out?  It's  quite  certahi 
ni  not  go  live  under  his  roof— which  means 
his  sorveillance— without  an  adequate  compen- 
sation. Ill  only  consent  to  being  bored  by  being 
fed." 

"  House-rent  is  something,  however." 

"  Yes,  mother,  but  not  everything.  That  old 
man  would  be  inquiring  who  dined  with  me,  how 
late  he  stayed,  who  came  to  supper,  and  what 
they  did  afterwards.  Now,  if  he  take  the  whole 
change  of  us,  m  put  up  with  a  great  deal,  be- 
cause I  could  manage  a  httle  ^pied  d  ierref  some- 
where about  Kingstown  or  Dalkey,  and  *  carry 
on'  pleasantly  enough.  You  must  find  out  hi^ 
intentions,  mother,  before  I  commit  myself  to 
an  acceptance.    You  must  indeed." 

"  Take  my  advice,  Dudley,  and  look  out  for  a 
house  at  once.  You'll  not  be  in  Ai9  three 
weeks." 

"  I  can  submit  to  a  great  deal  when  it  suits 
mo,  mother,"  said  he,  with  a  derisive  smile,  and 
a  look  of  intense  treachery  at  the  same  time. 

"  I  suppose  you  can,"  said  she,  nodding  an 
assent    "How is  she?" 

"As  usual,"  smd  he,  with  a  shrug  of  the 
shoulders. 


"And  the  children?" 

"They  are  quite  well  By  the  way,  before  I 
forget  it,  don't  let  the  Judge  know  that  I  have 
already  sent  in  my  papers  to  sell  out.  I  want 
him  to  believe  that  I  do  so  now  in  consequence 
of  his  offer." 

"  It  is  not  likely  we  shall  soon  meet,  and  I 
may  not  have  an  opportunity  of  mentioning 
the  matter." 

"  You'll  come  to  dinner  to-day,  won't  you?" 

"No." 

"  You  ought,  even  out  of  gratitude  on  my 
account  It  would  be  only  commonly  decent  to 
thank  him." 

"I  couldn't" 

"  Couldn't  what  ?  Couldn't  come,  or  couldn't 
thank  him?" 

"  Couldn't  do  either.  Yoa  don't  know,  Dudley, 
that  whenever  our  intercourse  rises  above  the 
common  courtesies  of  more  acquaintanceship,  it 
}s  certain  to  end  in  a  quarrel  We  must  never 
condemn  or  approve.  We  must  never  venture 
upon  an  opinion,  lest  it  lead  to  a  discussion, 
for  discussion  means  a  fight" 

"Pleasant,  certainly — ^pleasant  and  -aihiable 
too!" 

"  It  would  be  better,  perhaps,  that  I  had  some 
of  that  happy  disposition  of  my  son,"  said  she, 
with  a  cutting  tone,  "  and  could  submit  to  what- 
ever suited  me." 

He  started  as  if  he  had  seen  something,  and, 
turning  on  her  a  look  of  passionate  anger, 
began — "Is  it  from  you  that  this  should  come?" 
Then  suddenly  recollecting  himself,  he  subdued 
his  tone,  and  said,  "  We'll  not  do  bettor  by  losing 
our  tempers.  Can  you  put  me  in  the  way  to 
raise  a  little  money  ?  I  shall  have  the  payment 
for  my  commission  in  about  a  fortnight ;  but  I 
want  a  couple  of  hundred  pounds  at  once." 

"  It's  not  two  months  since  you  raised  five 
hundred." 

"  1  know  it,  and  there's  the  last  of  it  I  left 
Lucy  ten  sovereigns  when  I  came  away,  and 
this  twenty  pounds  is  all  that  I  now  have  in  tho 
world." 

"And  all  these  fine  dinners  and  grand  enter- 
tainments that  I  have  been  told  of— what  was 
the  moaning  of  them  ?" 

"They  were  what  the  railway  people  call 
preliminary  expenses,  mother.  Before  one  can 
get  fellows  to  come  to  a  house  where  there  \b 
play  there  must  be  a  sort  of  easy  style  of  good 
living  established  that  all  men  like:  excellent 
dinners  and^good  wine  are  the  tame  elephants, 
and  irithout  them  youll  not  get  the  wild  ones 
into  your  *  compound.' " 

"  And  to  tell  me  that  this  could  pay  I" 

"Ay,  and  pay  splendidly.  If  I  had  three 
thousand  pounds  in  the  world  to  carry  on  with, 
I'd  see  the  old  Judge  and  his  rotten  platse  at 
Jericho  before  I'd  accept  it  One  needs  a  little 
capital,  tiiat's  alL  It's  just  like  blockade  nih- 
ning— you  must  be  able  to  lose  three  for  one 
you  succeed  with." 

"  I  see  nothing  but  ruin— disreputable  ruin — 
in  such  a  course." 

"  Come  down  and  look  at  it^  mother,  and  youll 
change  your  mind.  Youll  own  you  never  saw 
a  better  ordered  society  in  your  life— the  beau 
ideal  of  a  nice  country  house  on  a  small  scale. 
I  admit  our  chef  is  not  a  Frenchman,  and  I  have 
only  one  fellow  out  of  hvery*  but  the  thing  is 
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well  done,  I  promise  you.  As  for  any  serious 
play,  you'll  never  hear  of  it— never  suspect  it- 
no  ipore  than  a  man  taming  over  Leech's 
sketches  in  a  dentist's  drawing-room  suspects 
there's  a  fellow  getting  his  eye-tooth  eztrapted 
in  the  next  room." 

^*  I  disapprove  of  it  all,  Du^ey.  It  is  sure  to 
end  ilL" 

"  For  that  matter,  mother,  so  shall  II  All  I 
have  asked  from  Fate  this  many  a  year  is,  a  de- 
ferred sentence— a  long  day,  my  lord— along 
day  I" 

"  Tell  Sir  William  I  am  sorry  I  can't  dme'at 
the  Priory  to-day.  It  is  one  of  my  cruel-head- 
ache days.  Say  you  found  me  looking  very 
poorly.  It  puts  him  in  good-humour  to  hear  it ; 
and  if  you  can  get  away  in  the  evening,  come  in 
to  tea." 

"  You  will  think  of  this  loan  I  want— won't 
you?" 

"  I'll  think  of  it,  but  I  don't  know  what  good 
thlTiMng  will  do."  She  paused,  and  after  a  few 
minutes'  silence  said,  "  If  you  really  are  serious 
about  taking  up  your  abode  at  the  Priory,  youll 
have  to  get  rid  of  the  granddaughter." 

"  We  could  marry  her  oflF  easily  enough." 

"  You  might,  and  you  mightn't  If  she  marry 
to  Sir  Willie's  satisfaction  hell  leave  her  all  he 
has  in  the  world." 

**  Egad,  he  must  have  a  rare  taste  in  a  son-in- 
law  if  he  likes  the  feUow  I'll  promote  to  the 
place." 

"  You  seem  to  forget,  Dudley,  that  the  young 
lady  has  a  will  of  her  own.  She's  a  Lendrick 
too." 

"  With  all  my  heart,  mother.  Shell  not  be  a 
match  for  Lucy." 

"And  would  fffte " 

"Ay  would  she,"  interrupted  he,  "if  her 
pride  as  a  woman — ^if  her  jealousy,  was  touched. 
I  have  made  her  do  more  than  that  when  I 
wounded  her  self-love." 

"  You  are  a  very  amiable  husband,  I  must 
say." 

" We  might  be  better,  perhaps,  mother;  but 
I  suspect  we  are  pretty  much  like  our  neigh- 
bours. And  it's  positive  you  won't  come  to 
dinner  ?" 

"Nolcertamlynot." 

"  Well,  I'll  try  and  look  in  at  tea-time.  You'll 
not  forget  what  I  spoke  of.  I  shall  be  in  funds 
in  less  than  three  weeks." 

She  gave  a  little  incredulous  laugh  as  she 
said  good-bye.  She  had  heard  of  such  pledges 
before,  and  knew  well  what  faith  to  attacfh  to 
theuL 


CHAPTER  XXXm. 

SWSJSQ  AT  THB  FBIOBT. 

Thb  Ohief  Baron  brought  his  friend  Haire 
back  from  Oourt  to  dine  with  him.  The  table 
had  been  laid  for  five,  and  it  was  only  when 
Sewell  entered  the  drawing-room  that  it  was 
known  Lady  Lendrick  had  dedined  the  invita- 
tion. ^  William  heard  the  apology  to  the  end ; 
he  even  waited  when  Sewell  oonoLudBd,  to  see 


if  he  desired  to  add  anything  more,  bat  noOdng 
came. 

''In  that  case,"  said  he  atlengtii,  ^' well  order 
dinner."  That  his  irritation  was  extreme  need- 
ed no  dose  observation  to  detect,  and  the  bell- 
rope  came  down  with  the  pidl  by  irhkii  he  sum- 
moned the  servant 

The  dinner  proceeded  drearily  enongh.  None 
Uked  to  adventure  on  a  remark  whidi  might 
lead  to  something  unpleasant  in  discussion,  and 
little  was  spoken  on  any  side.  Sewell  praised 
the  mutton,  and  the  Ohief  Baron  bowed  stiffly. 
When  Haire  remarked  that  the  pide  sheny  was 
excellent,  he  dryly  told  the  butter  to  "M  Mr. 
Haire's  glass;"  and  though  Lucy,  with  more 
caution,  was  silent,  she  did  not  escape,  for  he 
turned  towards  her  and  said,  "We  have  not 
been  favoured  with  a  word  fit>m  your  Hps,  MIbb 
Lendrick ;  I  hope  these  neuralgic  headadies  are 
not  becoming  a  family  affection." 

"I  am  perfectly  well,  sir,"  sud  she,  with  a 
smile. 

"It  is  Haire's  fault,  then,"  said  the  Judge, 
with  one  of  his  malidous  twinkles  of  the  eye— > 
"  all  Haire's  fault  if  we  are  dnlL  It  is  ever  so 
with  wits,  Oolonel  Sewell;  they  will  not  perform 
to  empty  benches." 

"I  don't  know  whom  you  call  a  wit,"  began 
Haire. 

"  My  dear  friend,  the  men  of  pleasantry  and 
happy  conceits  must  no  more  deny  the  reputa- 
tion that  attaches  to  them  than  must  a  rich 
merchant  dishonour  his  bill;  nor  need  a  manr^ 
sent  more  being  called  a  Wit,  than  being  styled 
a  Poet,  a  Painter,  a  Chief  Baron,  or"— %eie  he 
waved  his  hand  towards  Sewell,  and  bowing 
slightly,  added—"  a  Ohief  Registrar  to  the  Oourt 
of  Exchequer." 

"Oh,  have  you  got  the  appointment?**  said 
Haire  to  the  OoloneL  "Pm  heartQy  glad  of  it: 
I'm  delighted  to  know  it  has  been  given  to-  one 
of  the  family." 

"  As  I  said  a  while  ago,"  said  the  Judge,  with 
a  smile  of  deeper  malice,  "these  witly  fellows 
spare  nobody  I  At  the  very  moment  he  praises 
the  sherry  he  disparages  the  host  Why  should 
not  this  place  be  filled  by  one  of  my  family, 
Haire  ?    I  call  upon  you  to  show  cause." 

"There's  no  reason  against  it  I  never  said 
there  was.  Nay,  I  was  &r  from  satisfied  with 
you  on  the  day  you  refhsed  my  prayer  on  be- 
half of  one  belonging  to  you." 

"  Sir,  you  are  travelling  out  of  the  record,** 
said  the  Judge,  angrily. 

"I  can  only  say,"  added  Haire,  "that  I  wish 
Oolonel  Sewell  joy  with  all  my  heart;  and  if 
hell  allow  me,  I'll  do  it  in  »  bumper." 

"* A  reason  fair  to  drink  his  health  againl' 
Thaf s  not  the  line.  How  does  it  go^  Lacy? 
Dont  you  remember  the  verse?" 

"  No,  sir ;  I  never  heal^  it" 

"  *  A  reason  faif— a  reason  ihir.'  I  declare  I 
believe  the  newspapers  are  rig^t  I  an  losing 
my  memory.-  One  of  the  scurrilous  rascals 
t'other  day  said,  they  say  saw  no  reason  Ju»> 
tice  should  be  deaf  as  weU  as  bBnd.  Haire, 
tras  that  youra  ?" 

"A  thousand  a-year,"  muttered  Haire  te 
Sewell. 

"What  is  that,  Haire?"  oried  the  old  Jndga 
"Do  I  hetfr  von  aii^t?  Yen  utltor  one  thou- 
sand things  just  as  good  every  vi^ar  ?" 
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*I  w«8  speaking  of  the  Beglfltrtr's  atSiary*^ 
said  Haiie,  half  testily. 

^'A  thoosand  a*year  is  a  pittanoe*-*  mere 
pittance^  sir,  m  a  oottntry  like  Bnglaad.  It  is 
like  the  place  at  a  window  to  see  a  procession. 
Yon  may  gase  on  the  passing  tide  of  htunanity, 
but  must  not  dare  to  mix  in  it** 

«  And  yet  papa  went  half  across  the  globe  for 
it,^'  said  Lacy,  with  a  flashed  and  burning 
cheek. 

**  In  your  father^s  profession  the  rewards  are 
less  money,  Lacy,  than  the  esteem  and  regard 
of  society.  I  have  erer  thought  it  wise  of  oar 
rulers  not  to  bestow  titles  on  physicians,  bat  to 
leave  them  the  unobtrusire  and  undistinguished 
comforters  of  eyery  dass  and  condition.  The 
equal  of  any—- the  companion  of  alL*' 

It  was  eyident  that  the  old  Judge  was  eager 
for  disoassion  on  anything.  He  had  tried  in 
vain  to  provoke  each  of  his  guests,  and  he  was 
almost  irritable  at  the  deference  accorded  him. 

"Do  I  see  you  pass  the  decanter,  Oolonel 
Sewell  ?    Are  you  not  drinking  any  wine  ?" 

"No,  my  lord." 

"Perhaps  you  like  coffee?  DonHyou  think^ 
Lucy,  you  could  give  him  some?" 

"  Yes,  sir.    I  shall  be  delighted." 

"Very  welL  Haire  and  I  wiU  finish  this 
magnum,  and  then  join  you  in  the  drawing- 
room." 

Lucy  took  Sewell's  arm  and  retired.  They 
were  scarcely  well  out  of  the  room  when  Sewell 
halted  suddenly,  and  in  a  voice  so  artificial  that, 
if  Lucy  had  been  given  to  snspectAihiess,  she 
would  have  detected  at  once,  said,  "Is  tiie 
Judge  always  as  pleasant  and  as  witty  -bb  wo 
saw  him  to-day?" 

"  To-day  he  was  very  fiar  from  himself;  some- 
thmg,  Fm  sure,  must  have  irritated  him,  for  he 
was  not  in  his  usual  mood." 

"I  confess  I  thought  him  charming;  so  fUll 
Qi  neat  reply,  pleasant  apropos,  and  happy  quo- 
tation." 

"  He  very  often  has  days  of  all  that  you  have 
just  said,  and  I  am  delighted  with  them." 

"  What  an  inunense  gain  to  a  young  girl— *I 
mean  to  one  whose  education  and  tastes  have 
fitted  her  for  it^to  be  the  oompamon  of  soch  a 
mind  as  his  I    Who  is  this  Mr.  Haire?" 

' '  A  very  old  friend.  I  believe  he  was  a  school- 
fellow of  gnmdpapa^s." 

"  Not  his  equal,  I  suspect,  in  ability  or  know- 
ledge." 

«  Oh,  nothing  like  it ;  a  most  worthy  man, 
respected  by  every  one^  and  devotedly  attached 
to  grandpapa,  but  not  clever." 

''The  Chief,  I  remarked,  oaUed  him  witty," 
said  Sewell,  with  a  faint  twinkle  m  his  eye. 

"  It  was  done  in  jest  He  is  fond  of  fathering 
on  him  the  smart  sayings  of  the  day,  and  Watdh* 
ing  his  attempts  to  disown  ihem." 

"<  And  Haire  likes  tibat?" 

"  I  beUevB  he  likes  grandpapa  hi  every  mood 
he  has." 

"What  an  mvaluabto  Mendl  I  wiah  to 
heaven  he  oould  fine  sudh  anotiier  for  ma  I 
wantr-there'a  nothing  I  want  more  than  some 
one  who  woold  always  approve  of  me." 

"  Pertiaps  you  might  push  this  fidelity  ftirther 
Ihansrandpapa does," said she^  witii a smile^ 

"3^  mean  that  it  mig^t  not  always  be  so 
easy  to  i^iplaiid  imi" 


She  only  laughed  and  made  no  effort  to  dis- 
claim the  assertion. 

"Well,"  said  he,  with  a  sigh,  "who  knows 
bat  if  I  live  to  be  old  and  rich  I  may  be  fortunate 
enongh  to  have  such  an  aocommodating  Mend? 
Who  are  the  other  inmates  here?  I  ask  be- 
cause we  are  going  to  be  domesticated  also." 

"  I  heard  so  this  morning." 

"  I  hope  with  pleasure,  tihough  you  haven't 
said  as  modL" 

"With  pleasure  certainly;  but  with  .more 
misgiving  than  pleasure." 

"Prayexplahitiiia." 

"Simply  that  the  very  quiet  life  we  lead 
here  would  not  be  endurable  by  tiie  people  who 
like  the  world,  and  whom  the  world  likes.  We 
never  see  any  one,  we  never  go  out,  we  have 
not  even  those  second-hand  glances  at  society 
that  people  have  who  admit  gossiping  aoquamt* 
ances ;  in  fact,  regard  what  you  have  witnessed 
to-day  as  a  dinner-par^,  and  then  fashion  for 
yourself  our  ordinary  Ufe." 

"Anddoyoalikeit?" 

"  I  know  nothing  else,  and  I  am  tolerably 
happj .  If  papa  and  Tom  were  here  I  should  be 
perfectiy  happy." 

"  By  Jove  I  you  startie  me,"  said  he,  throwing 
away  the  unlighted  cigar  he  had  held  for  some 
minutes  in  his  fingers;  "I  didn't  know  it  was 
so  bad." 

"  It  is  possible  he  may  relax  for  yoa  and  Mrs. 
Sewell;  indeed,  I  think  it  more  than  likely  that 
he  will." 

"Ay,  but  the  relaxation  might  only  be  in 
&vour  of  a  few  more  like  that  old  gent  we  had 
to-day.  No,  no^the  thing  will  never  work.  I 
see  it  at  once.  My  mother  said  we  could  not 
possibly  stand  it  three  weeks,  and  I  perceive  it 
is  your  opinion  toa" 

"I  did  not  say  so  much^"  said  she,  smil- 
hig. 

"Joking  apart,"  said  1^,  in  a  tone  that  aa- 
Biiredly  bespok^  sincerity,  "I  couldn't  stand 
such  a  dinner  as  we  had  to-di^  very  oftea  I 
can  bear  being  bullied,  for  I  was  brought  up  to 
it.  I  served  on  BoUfe's  staff  in  Bombay  for' 
four  years,  and  when  a  man  has  been  an  aide-de- 
camp he  knows  what  being  bullied  means ;  but 
what  I  could  not  endure  is  that  outpouring  of 
Qonceit  mingled  with  rotten  reooUections.  Ano* 
ther  evening  of  it  would  kill  me." 

"  I  certainly  would  not  advise  your  coming 
here  at  that  price^"  said  she,  with  a  gravity  al- 
most oomical. 

"The  difficully  is  how  to  get  off  He  appears 
to  me  to  resent  as  an  aflbont  everything  that 
difibrs  firom  his  own  views." 

"He  is  not  accustomed  to  mucdi  contra* 
diction." 

"Not  to  any  at  aU I" 

The  energy  with  which  ha  said  this  made  her 
laugh  heartily,  and  he  half  smiled  at  the  situa- 
tion himselfl 

.  "  They  are  coming  up-staira,"  said  she;  "  will 
yott  ring  for  tea?— the  bell  is  beside  you." 

'tOh,  if  they're  coming  I'm  off  i  promised 
my  mother  a  t&ort  visit  this  evening.  Make  my 
excuses  if  I  am  asked  for;"  and  with  this  l» 
slipped  fhun  the  room  and  went  his  way. 

"  WheiB's  theOokmel,  Lacy  ?  has  he  gone  to 
bed?" 

"No^  sir,  he  has  gone  to  see  lus-mother ;  ha 
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had  made  some  engagement  to  visit  her  this 
evening." 

"This  new  school  of  politeness  is  too  liberal 
for  my  taste.  When  we  were  young  men,  Haire, 
we  would  not  have  ^ntured  to  leave  the  house 
whore  we  had  dined  without  saluting  the  host." 

"  I  take  it  we  must  keep  up  with  the  spirit 
of  our  time." 

•'  You  mistake,  Haire— it  is  the  spirit  of  our 
time  is  in  arrear.  It  is  that  same  spirit  lagg^ 
behind,  and  deserting  the  post  it  onoe  occupied, 
makes  us  seem  in  default.  Let  us  have  the 
cribbage-board,  Lucy.  Haire  has  said  all  the 
smart  things  he  tneans  to  give  us  this  evening, 
and  I  will  take  my  revenge  at  the  only  game  at 
which  I  am  his  master.  Haire,  who  reads  men 
like  a  book,  Lucy,"  continued  the  Chief,  as  he 
dealt  the  cards,  "  says  that  our  gallant  friend 
will  rebel  against  our  humdrum  life  here.  I 
demur  to  the  opinion — ^what  say  you  ?"  But  he 
was  now  deep  in  his  game,  and  never  heeded 
the  answer. 


OHAPTBB  XXXIV. 

SEWELL'S  TBOUBLEa 

"  A  LBTTEB  ^or  you  by  the  post,  sir,  and  his 
lordship^s  compliments  to  say  he  is  waiting 
breakfast,"  were  the  first  words  which  SeweU 
heard  the  next  morning. 

"  Waiting  breakfast  I  Tell  him  not  to  wait — 
I  moan,  make  my  respects  to  his  lordship,  and 
say  I  feel  very  poorly  to-day— that  I  think  I'll 
not  get  up  just  yet" 

"Would you  like  to  see  Dr.  Beattie,  sir? — 
he*s  in  the  drawing-roouL" 

"Nothing  of  the  kind.  It's  a  complaint  I 
caught  in  Lidia ;  I  manage  it  myself.  Bring  me 
up  some  coffee  and  rum  in  about  an  hour,  and 
mind  don't  disturb  me  on"hny  account  till  then. 
What  an  infernal  house  I"  muttered  he,  as  the 
man  withdrew.  "A  subaltern  called  up  for 
morning  parade  has  a  better  life  than  this. 
Nine  o'clock  only  1  What  can  this  old  ass  mean 
oy  this  pretended  activity?  Upon  whom  can 
it  impose  ?  Who  will  believe  that  it  signifies  a 
rush  whether  he  lay  abed  till  noon  or  rose  by 
daybreak  ?"  A  gentle  tap  came  to  the  door,  but 
as  he  made  no  reply  there  came  after  a  pause 
another  a  little  louder.  Sewell  still  preserved 
silence,  and  at  last  the  sound  of  retiring  foot- 
steps along  the  corridor.  "  Not  if  I  know  it,** 
muttered  he  to  himself  as  he  turned  round  and 
fell  off  asleep  agaio. 

"  The  ooffee,  sir,  and  a  dispatch ;  shall  I  sign 
the  receipt  for  yoi\?"  said  the  servant,  as  he  re- 
appeared about  noon. 

"Yes;  open  the  window  a  littlovand  leave 
me." 

Leaning  on  his  arm  he  tore  open  the  envelope 
and  glanced  at  the  signature— Lucy.  He  then 
read,  "Send  down  Ecdes  or  Beattie  by  next 
train;  he  is  worse."  He  read  and  re-read  this 
at  least  half-«-dozen  times  over  before  he  be- 
thought him  of  the  let^  that  lay  still  unopened 
on  the  bed.  He  now  broke  the  seal;  it  was 
also  from  his  wife,  dated  the  preoedingevenmg, 
«ttd  very  brief:— 


"Deab  I>dd^t,— Mr.  Tn^ord  has  had  i 
severe  fall  Crescy  balked  at  the  brook  and  feD 
afterwards.  Trafford  was  strudc  on  the  head 
as  he  rose  by  ICr.  Creagh's  horse.  It  is  feared 
the  skull  is  fractured.  You  are  much  blamed 
for  having  asked  him  to  ride  a  horse  so  much 
under  his  weight.  All  have  refused  to  accept 
their  bets  but  Kinshela  the  grocer.  I  haia 
written  to  Sir  H.  Trafford,  and  1  telegraphed  to 
him  Dr.  Tobin's  opinion,  which  is  not  favourable. 
I  suppose  you  will  come  back  at  once:  if  not, 
telegraph  what  you  advise  to  be  done.  Mr. 
Balfour  is  here  still,  but  I  do  not  find  he  is  of 
much  use.  The  veterinary  decided  Gmtcf 
shduld  be  shot,  as  the  plate  bone,  I  think  he 
called  it,  was  fractured;  and  as  he  was  in  great 
pain  I  consented.  I  hope  I  have  done  right— 
Yours  truly, 

•  "LuotSbwill.'' 

"Here's  a  go  I  a  horse  I  refused  four  hundred 
and  fifty  for  .on  Tuesday  last  I  I  am  a  tecky 
dog,  there's  no  denying  it  I  didn't  knowthere 
was  a  man  in  Europe  could  have  made  that 
horse  balk  his  fence.  What  a  rumpus  to  make 
about  a  fellow  ^tting  a  'cropper.'  My  share 
of  the  disaster  is  a  deuced  deal  the  worst  Fll 
never  chance  on  such  a  horse  again.  How  am 
I  to  find  either  of  these  men  ?"  muttered  he,  aa 
he  tbok  up  the  telegram.  He  rang  the  beU 
violently,  and  scarcely  ceased  to  puU  at  it  tiQ 
the  servant  entered. 

"  Where  does  Dr.  Ecdes  live  ?" 

"Siraflbert,sir?" 

"Ay,  ifhebeSirGabert." 

"  Merrion  Square,  sir,"  said  the  man  reproacb- 
ftdly,  for  he  thought  it  rather  hard  to  iguoieoDe 
of  the  great  oelebrities  of  the  land. 

"Take  this  note  to  him,  that  lH  write  nor, 
and  if  he  be  from  home  go  to  the  other  nuuH- 
what's  his  name  ?— Beattie.'* 

"  Dr.  Beattie  is  coming  to  dinner  to-day,  sir," 
said  the  servant,  thinking  to  facilitate  matters. 

"  Just  do  as  I  tell  you,  my  good  fellow,  and 
don't  interrupt  If  I  am  to  take  i^  my  qnarten 
here,  youll  all  of  yon  have  to  change  some  of 
your  present  habits."  As  he  spoke,  he  dashed  offa 
few  hasty  lines,  addressing  them  to  Sir  Gilbert 
Ecdes  or  Dr.  Beattie.  *  Ask  if  it's  *all  rigbt;' 
that  will  be  suffident  reply;  and  now,  send  me 
my  bath."  As  he  proceeded  with  his  diems 
— a  very  lengthy  affair  it  alwa3r8  was— he  csa- 
vassed  with  himself  whether  or  not  he  ooght  tb 
take  the  train  and  go  down  to  the  country  with 
the  Doctor.  Possibly  few  men  in  such  drcoD- 
stances  would  have  given  tiie  matter  a  doobt 
The  poor  fellow  who  had  incurred  the  mishap 
had  been,  at  his  insistance,  acting  for  him.  Bad 
it  not  been  for  Sewell's  pressing  this  task  upon 
him,  Trafford  would  at  that  moment  have  been 
hale  and  hearty.  Sewell  knew  all  this  well;  be 
read  the  event  Just  as  mn^teen  out  of  every  twen* 
ty  would  have  read  it,  but  having  done  so,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  satisfy  himself  why  all  these  reasonings 
should  give  way  to  weightier  oondderations. 

First  of  all,  it  would  not  be  quite  convenient 
to  let  the  old  Judge  know  anything  of  then 
doings  in  the  country.  His  straitJaoed  no- 
tions might  revolt  at  races  and  bettiug  rings. 
It  might  not  be  perhaps  deoorous  that  a  regi» 
trar  of  o  high  court  should  be  the  patron  of 
such  sports.    These  woce  prudential  reason^ 
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which  he  dilated  on  for  some  time.  Then  came 
some  others  more  ^sentimental.  It  was  to  a 
house  of  doctors  and  nnl^es,  and  gloom  and 
sorroWf  he  should  go  hack.  All  these  were  to 
him  peculiarly  distasteful  He  should  be  tre- 
mendously "  bored"  hj  it  all,  and  being  "  bored" 
was  to  him  whatever  was  least  tolerable  hi  life. 
It  was  strange  that  there  was  one  other  reason 
stronger  than  all  these— a  reason  that  really 
toudxed  him  in  what  was  the  nearest  thing  in 
his  nature  to  heart  He  couldn't  go  back  and 
look  at  the  empty  loose-box  where  his  favourite 
horse  once  stood,  and  where  he  was  never  to 
stand  more.  Orescy— the  animal  he  was  so 
prond  of—- the  horse  he  counted  on  for  who 
knows  what  future  triumphs — ^the  first  steeple- 
chase horse,  he  felt  convinced,  in  Ireland,  if  not 
in  the  kingdom — such  strength,  such  power  in 
the  loins,  such  square  jomts,  such  courage, 
shoi^d  he  ever  see  united  again  ?  If  there  was 
anything  in  that  man's  nature  that  roOTesented 
affection,  he  had  it  for  tins  horse.  He  knew 
well  to  what  advantage  he  looked  when  on  his 
back — ^he  Imew  what  admiration  and  envy  it 
drew  upon  him  to  see  him  thus  mounted.  He 
had  won  him  at  billiards  firom  a  man  who  was 
half  broken-hearted  at  parting  with  him,  and 
who  offered  immense  tenns  rather -than  lose 
him. 

"He  said,  Td  have  no  luck  with  him," -mut- 
tered Sewell,  now  in  his  miseiy-— "  and,  con- 
found the  fellow,  he  was  right  x^o,  I  can't  go 
bade  to  look  at  his  empty  stall.  It  would  hfdf 
kill  me." 

It  was  very  real  grief  all  this;  he  was  as 
thoroughly  heart-sore  as  it  was  possible  for  him 
to  be.  He  sorrowed  for  what  nothing  in  his 
future  life  could  replace  to  him ;  and  tbis  is  a 
veiy  deep  sorrow. 

Trafford's  misfortune  was  so  much  the  origin 
and  cause  of  his  own  disaster,  that  he  actually 
thought  of  him  witii  bitterness.  The  man  who 
oould  make  Gresqy  balk  1  What  fate  could  be 
too  hard  for  him? 

Nor  was  he  quite  easy  in  his  mind  about  that 
passage  in  his  wife's  letter  stating  that  men 
would  not  take  their  bets.  Was  this  meant  as 
reflecting  upon  him?  Was  it  a  censure  on  him 
for  makmg  Xrafford  ride  a  horse  beneath  his 
weight  ?  "  They  get  up  some  stupid  cry  of  that 
sort,"  muttered  he,  "  as  if  I  am  not  the  heaviest 
loser  of  aU.  I  lose  a  horse  that  was  worth  a 
score  of  Traffords.** 

When  dressed,  Sewell  went  down  to  the  gar- 
den, imd  lit  his  cigar.  His  sorrow  had  grown 
calmer,  and  he  began  to  think  that  in  the  new 
life  before  him  he  should  have  had  to  give  up 
horses  and  sport  of  every  kind.  "  I  must  make 
my  book  now  on  this  old  fellow,  and  get  him  to 
make  me  his  heir.  He  cares  httle  for  his  son, 
and  he  can  be  made  to  care  Just  as  little  for  his 
granddai^hter.  Thaf  s  the  only  game  open  to 
me— a  dreary  life  it  promises  to  be^  but  it's  bet- 
ter than  a  jaiL" 

The  great  largo  wildemesa  of  a  garden, 
stretching  away  into  an  orchard  at  the  end,  was 
in  itself  a  place  to  suggest  sombre  thoughts — so 
silent  and  forsaken  did  it  all  appear.  The .  firuit 
lay  thick  on  the  ground  uncared  for--4he  arti- 
chokes, grown  to  the  height  of  shrubs,  looked 
monsters  of  uncouthness ;  and  even  in  the  alleys 
flower-seeds  had  fiJlen  and  given  birth  to  flow- 


ers, which  struggled  up  through  the  gravel  and 
hung  their  bnght  petals  over  the  footway. 
There  was  in  the  neglect,  the  silence,  the  un- 
cared-for luxuriance  of  the  place,  all  ^t  could 
make  a  moody  man  moodier ;  and  as  h§  knocked 
off  the  great  heads  of  the  tall  hollyhodra,  he 
thought,  and  even  said  aloud,  "This  is  about  as 
much  amusement  as  such  a  spot  offers." 

"  Oh  no,  not  so  bad  as  that,"  said  a  laughing 
voice,  and  Lucy  peeped  over  a  laurel-hedge  with 
a  rake  in  her  hand,  and  seemed  imme&sely. 
amused  at  his  discoinfiture. 

"Where  are  you? — ^I  mean,  how  is  one  to 
come  near  you  ?"  said  he,  trying  to  laugh,  but 
not  successfully. 

"Go  round  yonder  by  the  fish-pond,  and 
youll  find  a  wicket  This  is  my  garden,  and  I 
tiU  it  myself." 

"  So  1"  said  he,  entering  a  neat  little  enclosure, 
with  beds  of  flowers  and  flowering  shrubs, 
"this  is  your  garden?" 

"  Yes— what  do  you  think  of  it  ?" 

"  It's  very  pretty— it's  veiy  nice.  I  should 
like  it  larger,  perhaps." 

"So  would  I;  but,  being  my  own  gardener,  I 
find  it  quite  big  enough." 

"  Why  doesnt  the  Chief  give  you  a  gardener  ? 
he's  rich  enough  surely." 

"Henevercaredfor  gardening  himself.  In- 
deed, I  think  it  is  the  wild  confusion  of  foliage  • 
here  that  he  likes.  He  said  to  me  one  day,  *  In 
my  old  garden  a  man  loses  himself  in  thought 
In  this  trimly  kept  place  one  is  ever  occupied 
by  the  melon-frame  or  the  forcing-house.' '' 

"That's  the  dreadfhl  thing  about  old  people; 
they  are  ever  for  making  the  whims  and  crotch- 
ets of  age  the  rules  of  life  to  others.  I  wonder 
you  bear  tins  so  welL" 

"  I  didn't  know  that  I  bore  anything,"  said 
she,  with  a  smile. 

"That's  true  slave  doctrine,  I  must  say;  and 
when  one  does  not  feel  bondage,  there's  no  more 
to  be  said." 

"  I  suspect  I  have  a  great  deal  more  fireedom 
than  most  girls ;  my  time  is  almost  all  my  own, 
to  dispose  of  as  I  will  I  read  or  play  or  walk 
or  work  as  I  feel  indined.  If  I  wiah  to  occupy 
myself  with  household  matters,  I  am  the  mis- 
tress here." 

"In  other  words,  you  are  firee  to  do  every- 
thing that  is  not  worth  doing— you  lead  the  life 
of  a  nun  in  a  convent,  only  thii  you  have  not 
even  a  sister  nun  to  talk  to." 

"  And  which  are  the  things  you  say  are  worth  ' 
domg?" 

"  Would  you  not  care  to  go  out  into  the  worid, 
to  mix  insodety,  to  go  to  balls,  theatres,  fdtes, 
and  suchlike?  would  you  not  like  to  ride?  I 
don't  mean  it  for  flattery,  but  would  you  not  like 
the  admiration  you  would  be  sure  to  meet — ^the 
sort  of  homage  peo^de  render  to  beauty,  the  only 
tribute  the  world  ever  paid  fireely, — are  all  these 
not  worth  something?" 

"I  am  sure  they  are:  they  are  worth  a  great 
deal  to  those  who  can  eig'oy  them  with  a  happy 
heart ;  but  remember,  Colond  Sewell,  I  have  a 
fSEtther  living  in  exUe,  simply  to  earn  a  livelihood, 
and  I  have  a  brother  toilhig  for  his  bread  in  a 
strange  land;  is  it  likely  I  oould  forget  these^ 
or  is  it  hkdy  that  I  oould  carry  such  cares 
about  with  me,  aad  ei\joy  the  pleamres  you  tell 
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'*OhI  as  for  that,  I  never  met  the  man  bor 
woman  either  that  could  bring  into  the  world  a 
mind  nnbnrdened  by  care.  You  must  take  Ufe 
as  it  is.  If  I  was  to  wait  for  a  heart  at  ease  be- 
fore I  went  into  society,  I*d  have  to  decline  a 
few  dinner-parties.  Your  only  chance  of  a  litlie 
respite,  besides,  is  at  your  age.  The  misfortunes 
of  life  begin  a  light  drizzle,  but  become  a  regular 
downpour  when  one  gets  to  my  time  in  life.  Let 
me  just  tell  you  what  this  morning  brought  forth. 
A  letter  and  then  a  telegram  from  my  wife,  to 
tell  me  that  my  favocirite  horse — an  animal 
worth  five  bundled  pounds  if  he  was  worth  five 
shillings — ^the  truest  bravest,  best  horse  I  ever 
backed — ^has  just  been  killed  by  a  stupid  fellow 
I  got  to  ride  for  me.  What  he  did  to  make  the 
horse  refuse  his  leap,  what  magic  (le  used,  what 
conjuring  trick  he  performed,  I  can't  tell.  With 
me  it  was  enough  to  show  him  his  fence,  and  if 
I  wanted  it  I  couldn't  have  held  him  back.  But 
this  fellow,  a  dragoon  too,  and  the  crack  rider  of 
his  regiment,  contrives  to  discourage  my  poor 
beast,  then  rushes  him  at  the  jump  at  half 
speed.  I  know  it  was  a  widelsh  brook,  and 
they  tumbled  in,  and  my  horse  smashed  his 
blade-bone— of  course  there  was  nothii^  for  it 
but  to  shoot  him."; 

"  How  sad  I    I  am  really  sorry  for  yon." 

"  And  all  this  cftme  of  the  old  Judge's  mes- 
sage, the  stupidity  of  sending  me  five  words  in 
a  telegram,  instead  of  writing  a  proper  note,  and 
saying  what  he  wanted.  But  for  that  Td  have 
stayed  at  home,  ridden  my  horse,  won  my 
match,  and  spared  myself  the  whole  disaster." 

"Grandpapa  is  often  very  hasty  in  his  deci- 
sions, but!  believe  he  seldom  sees  cause  to  re- 
voke them." 

"  The  dd  theory,  *  the  king  can  do  no  wrong,* " 
said  Sewell,  with  a  saucy  laugh:  "but  remem- 
ber he  can  often  do  a  deal  of  mischief  indden- 
tally,  as  it  were— -as  on  the  present  occasion." 

"And  the  rider,  what  of  him?  did  he  escape 
unhurt?"  said  she,  eager  to  avoid  unpleasant 
discussion. 

"The  rider!  my  dear  young  lady,"  said  he, 
with  affected  slowness-— "  the  rider  came  to 
grief.  What  he  did,  or  how  he  did  it,  to  throw 
my  poor  horse  down,  is  his  own  secret,  and, 
from  what  I  hear,  he  is  likely  to  keep  it  No, 
no,  don't  look  so  horrified— he's  not  kiDed,  but  I 
don't  suspect  he*s  a  long  way  off  It  He  got  a 
smashing  fUl  at  a  fence  Pd  have  backed  myself 
to  ride  with  my  hands  tied.  Ay,  and  to  have 
my  good  horse  bade  agafai,  I'd  ride  in  that 
fkshion  to-morrow." 

"And  the  poor  feUow,  where  is  he  now.?" 

"The  poor  fellow  is  reoelvmg  the  very  sweet- 
est of  Mrs.  Sewell's  attentions.  He  is  at  my 
house — in  all  likelihood  in  my  room— 4iot  that 
he  is  very  oonsdous  of  aD  the  fiivonrs  bestowed 
upon  him."    . 

"Ohl  don*t  talk  with  that  pretended  indiflbr- 
ence.  You  must  be,  you  cannot  help  being, 
deeply  sorry  for  wha^  has  happened." 

"There  can  be  very  little  doubt  on  that  score. 
I*ve  lost  sudb  a  horse  as  I  never  shall  own 
again.' 

"  Fray  think  of  something  besides  your  horse. 
Who  was  he?  whafs  his  name?"  ' 

"A  strangex^-«n  Englishman;  yon  never 
heard  of  him:  and  I  wish  I  had  never  heard  of 
him  I" 


"What  are  you  smiling  at?"  said  she,  after  « 
pause,  for  he  stood  as  though  reflecting,  and  a 
very  strange  half-smile  nKxred  his  mouth. 

"I  was  just  thinking,"  said  he,  mvdy, 
"what  his  younger  brother  ought  to  give  me; 
for  this  Mow  was  an  elder  son,  and  heir  to  a 
fine  estate  too." 

She  turned  an  indignant  glance  towards  him, 
and  moved  away.  He  was  quickly  aftw  her, 
however,  and  laying  his  hand  on  her  arm,  said 
good-humouredly,  "Gome,  dont  be  angry  wi<^ 
me.  I'm  sorry,  if  you  like— Pm  very  sorry  for 
this  poor  fellow.  I  won't  say  that  my  own  loss 
does  not  dash  my  sorrow  wi^  a  little  ongrat— 
he  was  such  a  horse  t  and  the  whole  thing  wa« 
such  a  blunder  I  as  fair  a  brook—- with  ah^ 
bank,  it*s  true— but  as  fair  a  fence  as  ever  a  num 
rode  at,  and  ground  like  this  we^  wriKing  over 
to  take  off  from." 

"Is  he  in  danger?" 

"I  believe  so;  here's  what  my  wifo'  saja. 
Oh,  I  havent  got  the  letter  about  me^  but  U 
comes  to  this,  I  was  to  send  down  one  of  the 
best  doctors  by  the  first  train,  telling  him  it'wvs 
a  case  of  compression  or  concussion,  whidi  n 
it?  And  so  I  have  despatdied  Beattie,  yoar 
grandfather^sman.  I  suppose  there's  no  bvtter?^ 

"But  why  have  you  not  gone  hwk  yourself  T 
he  was  a  friend,  was  he  not?" 

"  Yes,  he  was  what  people  would  call  a  friend. 
Fm  like  the  hare  in  the  fable,  I  have  many 
friends;  but  if  I  must  be  confidentia],  111  tell 
you  why  I  did  noi  go.  I  had  a  notion  jnat  as 
likely  to  be  wrong  as  right,  that  the  Chief  would 
take  offence  at  his  Registrar  being  a  sporting 
diaracter,  and  that  if  I  were  to  absent  myself 
just  now,  he'd  find  out  the  reason,  whereas  by 
staying  here  I  oould  keep  all  qniet,  and  when 
Beattie  came  back  I  could  square  Mm." 

"You  could  what?" 

"A  thousand  pardons  ibr  my  bit  of  siaiig^i 
but  the  fiict  is,  just  as  one  talks  Frendi  when  he 
wants  to  say  nothings,  one  takes  to  slang  when 
one  requires  to  be  shifty.  I  meant  to  sar,  I 
could  manage  to  make  the  Doctor  hold  'his 
tongue." 

"  l7ot  if  grandpapa  were  to  question  hUaJ* 

Sew^U  smiled,  and  shook  his  head  hi  dissent 

"  No,  no.  You'f  e  quite  mistaken  in  Dr.  Beat* 
tie;  and  wha<^s  more, you're  quite  mistaken  fa 
grandpapa  too,  if  you  imagine  liiat  heU  think 
the  better  of  you  for  forgetting  the  olaims  of 
friendship." 

"  There  was  none." 

"Well,  of  humanity,  then!  It  was  in  fssr 
cause  this  man  suflbred,  and  It  is  In  yoar  hooss 
helieailL   t  think  you  ought  to  be  there  sIbol" 

"Doyouthmkeo?" 

"Fmsnreofit  You  know  the  warld'agnst 
deal  better  than  I  do,  and  you  con  tell  w^st 
people  will  say  of  your  absence^  but  I  ttlnklt 
requires  no  knowledge  of  more  than  oae^ewn 
nature  to  ibel  wbAt  is  right  and  proper  fancL'^ 

"  Indeed  I"  said  he,  refleotingly. 

"  Dent  you  agree  with  me?" 

^  Perhaps— that  Ss,  in  part  I  mtppom  whs* 
you  mean  about  the  world  is,,  that  tifere  «?ll  be 
some  scandal  afloat,  the  'young wife'  stoi7,«Dd 
an  that  sort  of  balderdash  ?" 

"  I  reoUy  do  not  understand  you." 

"Yottdont?'* 

"Na    Certainly  not    WhatdoyosiieiAY^ 
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'  "  Possibly  yottdia  not  understaDd  me.  Well, 
if  I  am  to  go,  there^s  no  time  to  be  lost  It's 
four  o'dodc  already^  and  the  last  train  leaves  at 
five  forty.    I  will  go." 

"Tou  are  quite  right." 

^*You11  make  my  excuses  to  the  Ohief. 
You'll  tell  him  that  my  wife's  message  yras  so 
alanning,  that  I  could  not  delay  my  departure. 
Beattie  will  probably  be  back  to-morrow,  and 
bring  you  news  of  us." 

"  Won't  you  write  a  few  lines?" 

**  I'm  not  sure, — ^I'll  not  promise.  I'm  a  ba4 
penman,  but  my  wife  will  write,  I've  no  doubt 
Bay  ail  sorts  of  affectionate  and  dutiful  things 
to  the  Chief  for  me;  tell  him  I  went  away  in 
despair  at  not  being  able  to  say  good-bye;  he 
likes  that  style  of  thing,  doesn't  he?" 

"  I  don't  think  he  cares  much  for  '  that  style 
of  thing,' "  said  she,  with  a  saucy  smilei 

"What  a  capital  mimic  you  are!  Do  you 
know  I  am  just  b^g^nning  to  suspect  that  you 
are,  for  all  your  quiet  simplicity  of  manner,  a 
deuced  deep  one  ?    Am  I  right  ?" 

She  shook  her  head,  but  made  no  reply. 

"Not  that  I'd  like  you  the  less  for  it,"  said 
he,  eagerly;  "on  the  contrary,  we'd  imderstand 
each  other  all  the  better;  there's  nothing  Uke 
people  talking  the  same  language,  eh?'! 

"  I  hope  you'll  not  lose  your  train,"  said  she^ 
looking  at  her  watch ;  "  I  am  half-past  four."  . 

"A  broad  hint,"  said  he,  laughing;  "bye-bye 
— kJ  bientoL" 


CHAFTElEt  XXXV. 

BBATTIE'S  BETimN. 

Ths  old  Ohief  sat  alone  in  his  dining-room  over 
his  wine.  If  somewhat  fatigued  by  the  labours 
of  the  dj^— for  the  Court  had  sat  late— he 
showed  little  of  exhaustion;  still  less  was  he, 
as  his  years  might  have  excused,  drowsy  or 
heavy.  He  sat  bolt  upright  in  his  chair,  and 
by  an  occasional  gesture  of  his  hand,  or  motion 
of  his  head,  seemed  as  though  he  were  giving 
assent  to  some  statement  he  was  listening  to, 
or  making  his  comments  on  it  as  it  proceeded. 

The  post  had  brought  a  le^r  to  Lucy  just  as 
dinner  was  over.  It  bore  the  post-mark  "  Cag- 
liori,"  and  waa  in  her  brother's  hand,  and  the 
old  man,  with  considerate  kindness,  told  her  to 
g^  to  her  room  and  read  it  "No»  my  .dear 
child,"  said  he  as  she  arose  to  leave  the  room; 
**nol  I  shall  not  be  lonely — where  there  is 
memory,  there  are  troops  of  friends.  Come 
b&ck  and  tell  me  your  n^wa  when  you  have 
read  your  letter." 

More  than  an  hour  passed  over,  and  he  sat 
there  heedless  of  time.  A  whole  long  life  was 
passing  in  review  before  him,  not  connectedly, 
or  in  due  sequence  of  events,  but  in  detached 
scenes  and  incidents.  Now  it  was  some  ston^y 
night  in  the  old  Irish  House,  when  ilood  and 
Orattaa  exchanged  their  terrifio  denunciations 
and  xnsultft-Hiow  it  was  a  brilliant  dinner  at 
Fonsonby's,  with  all  the  wits  of  the  day— now 
he  was  leading  the  famous  Kitty  O'Dwyer,  -tiie 
beaa^  of  the  Irish  Oomt^  to  hear  oaniage^  amid 


such  a  murmur  of  admiration  as  made  the  pro- 
gress a  triumph— or  again  it  was  a  raw  morning 
of  November,  and  he  was  driving  across  the  Park 
to  be  preisent  at  Ourran's  meeting  with  Egan. 

A  violent  ring  of  the  hall  bell  startied  him, 
and  before  he  could  inquire  the  cause  a  servant 
had  announced  Dr.  Beattie. 

"I  thought  I  might  be  fortunate  enough  to 
catch  you  before  iSed-hour,"  said  the  Doctor, 
"and  I  knew  you  would  like  to  hear  some 
tidings  of  my  mission." 

"Ton  hav^  been  to—  "^ere  have  you 
been  ?"  said  the  old  Judge,  embarrassed  between 
the  late  flood  of  his  recollections  and  the  sud- 
den start  of  his  arrival 

"To  Elllaloe,  to  see  that  poor  fellow  who  had 
the  severe  fall  in  the  hurdle  race." 

"  Ay— to  be  sure— yes.  I  remember  all  now. 
Give  me  a  moment,  however."  He  nodded  his 
head  twice  or  thrice,  as  if  concurring  with  some 
statement,  and  then  said,  "  Go  on,  sir ;  Uie  Court 
is  with  you." 

Beattie  proceeded  to  detail  the  accident  and 
the  state  of  the  sufferer— of  whom  he  pro- 
nounced (avourably— raying  that  there  was  po 
jfracture,  nor  anything  worse  than  severe  con- 
cussion. "In  fact,"  said  he,  "were  it  an  hos- 
pital case,  Id  say  there  was  very  little  danger." 

"And  do  you  mean  to  tell  me,  sir,"  said  tiie 
Judge,  who  had  followed  the  narrative  with  ex- 
treme attention,' "that  the  man  of  birth  and 
blood  must  succumb  in  any  conflict  more  readi- 
ly than  the  low-bom?" 

"  It's  not  tiie  individual  I  was  thinking  of,  so 
much  as  his  belongings  here.  What  I  fear  for 
in  the  present  case  is  what  the  patient  must 
confront  every  day  of  his  convalescence." 

Seeing  that  the  Judge  waited  for  some  eccpla- 
nation,  Beattie  began  to  relate  that,  as  he  had 
started  from  Dublm  the  day  before,  he  found 
himself  in  the.  same  carriage  with  the  young, 
man's  mother,  who  had  been  summoned  by  tele- 
graph to  hor  son's  bedside. 

"I  have  met,"  said  he,  "in  my  time,  nearly  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  people.  Indeed,  a  doctor's 
life  brings  him  into  contact  with  more  maladieg 
of  nature  and  temperament  than  diseases  of 
material  origin ;  but  anything  like  this  woman  I 
never  saw  before.  To  begin:  she  combined 
within  herself  two  qualities  that  seem  opposed 
to  each  other — ^a  most  lavish  candour  on  the 
score  of  herself  and  her  family,  and  an  intense 
distrust  of  ah  the  rest  of  mankind.  She  told 
me  she  was  a  baronet's  wife — ^how  i^e  had 
married  him— where  they  lived — ^wHat  his  es- 
tate was  worth — how  this  young  fellow  had  be- 
come, by  the  death  of  a  brother,  the  heir  to  the 
property — ond-^ow  his  father,  indignant  at  his 
extravagance,  had  disentailed  the  estate,  to  leave 
it  to  a  younger  son  if  so  disposed.  She  showed 
at  times  the  veiy  greatest  anxiety  about  her 
son's  state ;  but  at  oUier  moments  just  as  intense 
an  eagerness  to  learn  what  schemes  and  intrigues 
were  being  formed  against  him — ^who  were  the 
people  in  whose  housp  he  then  was — ^whatthey 
were— and  how  he  came  there.  To  all  my  as- 
surances that  they  were  persons  in  every  re- 
spect her  son's  equals,  she  answered  by  a  toss 
of  the  head  or  a  saucy  half  laugh.  "Xrish?" 
asked  she.  *Yes,  Irish*'  ^  I  thought  so,'  re« 
joined  she;  *I  told  Sir  Hugh  I  was  sure  of  it, 
though  he  said  there  were  En«^  SeweUs.' 
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From  this  instant  her  distrust  broke  forth.  All 
Ireland  had  been  in  a  conspiracy  against  her 
family  for  years.  She  had  a  brother,  she  said  it 
with  a  shiver  of  horror,  who  was  cruelly  beaten 
by  an  attorney  in  Cork  for  a  little  passing  plea- 
santry to  the  man's  sister ;  he  had  kissed  her,  or 
something  of  the  kind,  m  a  railroad  carriage; 
and  her  cousin — ^poor  dear  Comwallis  Merivale 
— ^it  was  In  Ireland  he  found  that  creature  that 
got  the  divorce  against  him  two  years  ago.  She 
went  on  to  say  that  there  had  been  a  plot  against 
her  son,  in  the  very  neighbourhood  where  he 
now  lay  ill,  only  a  year  ago— some  intrigjie  to 
involve  him  in  a  marriage,  the  whole  detsuls  of 
wliich  she  threatened  me  with  the  first  time  we 
should  be  alone. 

•"Though  at  some  moments  expressing  her- 
self in  terms  of  real  aflfection  and  anxiety  about 
her  poor  son,  she  would  suddenly  break  off  to 
speculate  on  what  might  happen  from  his  death. 
*You  know,  Doctor,  there  is  only  one  more 
boy,  and  if  his  life  lapsed,  Holt  and  the  Holt 
estate  gpes  to  the  Garringtons.' " 

"An  odious  woman,  sir — a  m^t  odious 
woman ;  I  only  wonder  why  you  continued  to 
travel  in  the  same  carriage  with  her."    ^ 

"  My  profession  teaches  great  tolerance,"  said 
the  Doctor,  mildly. 

"  Don't  call  tolerance,  sir,  what  there  is  the 
better  word  for,  subserviency.  I  am  ama^Ad 
how  you  endured  this  woman." 

"Remember — it  is  to  be  remembered— that 
in  my  version  of  her  I  have  condensed  the  con- 
versation of  some  hours,  and  given  you,  as  it 
were,  the  substance  of  much  tsJking;  and  also, 
that  I  have  not  attempted  to  convey  what  cer- 
tainly was  a  very  perfect  manner.  She  had  no 
small  share  of  good  looks,  a  very  sweet  voice, 
and  considerable  attraction  in  point  of  breed- 
ing." 

"  I  win  accept  none  of  those  as  alleviations, 
sir ;  her  blandishments  cannot  blind  the  Court." 

"I  will  not  deny  their  influence  upon  myself," 
said  Beattie,  gently. 

"I  can  understand  you,  sir,"  said  the  Judge, 
pompously.  "The  habits  of  your  profession 
teach  you  to  swallow  so  mpch  that  is  nauseous 
in  a  sweet  vehicle,  that  you  carry  the  same  cus- 
tom into  morals." 

Beattie  laughed  so  heartily  at  the  analogy 
that  the  old  man's  good-humour  returned  to 
him,  and  he  bade  him  continue  his  narrative. 

"  I  have  not  much  more  to  telL  "We  reached 
the  house  by  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  and  my 
fellow-traveller  sat  in  the  carriage  till  I  announc- 
ed her  to  Mrs.  Sewell  My  own  cares  called  me 
to  the  sick-room,  and  I  saw  no  more  of  the  ladies 
till  this  morning,  just  before  I  came  away." 

"She  is  then  domesticated  there.  She  has 
taken  up  her  quarters  at  the  Sewells'. house?" 

"  Yes.  I  found  her  maid,  too,  had  taken  pos- 
session of  Colonel  Sowell's  dressing-room,  and 
dispossessed  a  number  of  his  chattels  to  make 
room  for  her  own." 

"It  is  a  happy  thing,  a  very  happy  thing  for 
me,  that  I  have  not  been  tried  by  these  ordeals," 
said  the  Judge,  with  a  long-drawn  breath.  "  I 
wonder  how  Colonel  Sewell  will  endure  it" 
•  "I have  no  means  of  knowing;  he  arrived 
late  at  night,  and  was  still  in  bed  and  asleep 
when  I  left" 

"  Tou  have  not  told  me  these  people's  name  ?" 


"Trafford— Sir  Hugh  Beecham  Trafford  of 
Holt-Trafford,  Staffordshire." 

"I  have  met  the  man,  or  rather  his  father, 
for  it  was  nigh  fifty  years  ago— an  old  fiunily, 
and  of  Saxon  origin;  and  his  wife — who  was 
she  ?" 

"  Her  name  was  Merivale ;  her  father,  I  think, 
was  Governor  of  Madras." 

"Jf  so^  sir,  she  has  hereditary  daims  for  im- 
pertinence and  presumption.  Sir  XTlysses  Meri- 
vale enjoyed  the  proud  distinction  of  being  the 
most  insolent  man  in  England.  It  is  well  thai 
you  have  told  me  who  she  was,  Beattie,  for  I 
might  have  made  a  very  fatal  blunder.  I  was 
going  to  write  to  Sewell  to  say,  *  As  this  is  a 
great  issue,  I  would  advise  you  to  bring  down 
your  mother,  "  special," '  but  I  recall  my  inten- 
tion. Lady  Lendrick  would  have  no  chance 
agfdnst  Lady  Trafford.  Irish  insolence  has  not 
the  finish  of  the  English  article,  and  we  put  an 
alloy  of  feeling  in  it^that  destroys  it  altoge&er. 
WiU  the  young  man*recover  ?" 

"  He  is  going  on  favourably,  and  I  see  nothing 
to  apprehend,  except,  indeed,  that  the  indiscre- 
tions of  his  mother  may  prejudice  his  case.  She 
is  very  likely  to  insist  on  removing  liim ;  she 
hinted  it  to  me  as  I  took  my  leave." 

"  I  will  write  to  the  Sewells  to  oome  up  liere 
at  once.  They  shall  evacuate  the  territory,  and 
leave  her  in  possession.  As  persons  closely 
connected  with  my  family,  they  must  not  liavo 
this  outrage  put  u^n  them."  He  rang  the  bell 
Violently,  and  desired  the  servant  to  request 
Miss  Lendrick  to  come  to  him. 

"  She  is  not  very  Veil,  my  lord,  and  has  gone 
to  her  room.  She  told  Mrs.  Beales  to  serve 
your  lordship's  tea  when  you  were,  ready  for  it" 

"  What  is  this  ?  What  does  all  this  mean  V 
said  the  old  Judge,  eagerly;  for  the  idea  of  any 
one  presuming  to  be  ill  without  duly  apprising 
him — ^without  the  preliminary  step  of  ascertain- 
ing that  it  could  not  inconvenience  him— wa5 
more  than  he  was  fiilly  prepared  for. 

"Tell  Mrs.  Beales  I  want  her,"  said  he,  as  he 
rose  and  left  the  room.  Maturing  angrily  as  be 
went,  he  ascended  the  stairs  and  traversed  the 
long  corridor  which  led  to  Lucy's  room ;  but  be- 
fore he  had  reached  the  door  the  houaekeeper 
was  at  his  side. 

"  Miss  Lucy  said  she'd  like  to  see  yotur  lord- 
ship, if  it  wasnt  too  mudi  trouble,  my  lord." 

"  I  am  going  to  see  her.  Ask  her  if  I  may 
come  in." 

"  Yes.  my  lord,"  said  Mrs.  Beales  fStom  the 
open  door.    "  She  is  awake." 

"  My  own  dear  grandpapa,"  said  Lucy,  stretdb- 
ing  out  her  arms  to  him  flim  her  bed,  "how 
good  and  kind  of  you  to  come  here  I" 

"My  dear,  dear  child,"  said  he,  fondly;  "tefl 
me  you  are  not  ill ;  tell  me  that  it  is  amere paos- 
ing  indisposition." 

"  Not  even  so  much,  grandpapa.  It  is  simply 
a  headache.  I  was  ciying,  and  I  was  ashamed 
that  you  should  see  it;  and  I  walked  out  into 
the  air;  and  I  came  back  again,  trying  to  look 
at  ease ;  and  my  head  began  to  throb  and  to^ 
pain  me  so,  that  I  thought  it  best  to  go  to  bed.* 
It  was  f»  letter  I  got— a  letter  firom  Oag^iari. 
Poor  Tom  has  had  tiie  terrible  fever  of  the  is- 
land. He  said  nothing  about  it  at  first,  but  now 
he  has  relapsed.  There  are  onlv  three  Hues  in. 
his  own  hand— 42ie  rest  is  fropi  bis  fr&eiid.  Ton 
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shall  see  wliat  he  says.  It  is  yeiy  short,  and 
not  Tery  hard  to  read.'' 

The  old  man  put  on  his  spoctades  and  read— 

" '  My  very  dear  Lucy.* 

"  Who  presumes  to  address  you  in  this  way? 
Brook  Fossbrookel  What!  is  this  the  man 
who  is  Called  Sir  Brook  Fossbrooke  ?  By  what 
means  have  you  becbme  so  intimate  with  a  per- 
son of  his  character  ?" 

"I  know  nothing  better,  nothing  more  truly 
noble  and  generous,  than  his  character,"  said 
she,  holding  her  temples  as  tshe  spoke,  for  the 
pain  of  her  head  was  almost  agony.  "  Do  read 
on — read  on,  dearest  grandpapa.*' 

He  turned  again  to  the  letter,  and  read  it  oyer 
in  silence  till  he  came  to  the  few  words  in  Tom's 
hand,  which  he  read  aloud: — "Darling  Lu — I 
shall  be  all  right  in  a  week.    Don't  fret,  but 

write  me  a  long long" — ^he  had  forgotten 

the  word  "  letter,"  "  and  love  me  always." 

She  burst  into  tears  as  the  old  man  read  the 
words,  for  by  some  strange  magic,  the  syllables 
of  deep  affection,  uttered  by  one  unmoved,  smite 
the  heart  with  a  pang  that  is  actual  torture. 
"  I  will  take  this  letter  down  to  Beattie,  Lucy, 
and  hear  what  he  says  of  it,"  said  the  old  man, 
and  left  the  room. 

'*  Bead  this,  Beattie,  and  tell  me  what  you 
say  to  it,"  said  the  Chief  Baron,  as  he  handed 
the  Doctor  Sir  Brook's  letter.  "  I'll  tell  you  of 
the  writar  when  you  have  read  it." 

Beattie  read  the  note  in  silence,  and  as  ho 
laid  it  on  the  table  said,  "  I  know  the  man,  and 
his  stranse  old*fashioned  writing  would  have 
recalled  hun  without  his  name." 

"  And  what  do  you  know  of  him,  sir  ?"  asked 
the  Judge,  sternly. 

^'  I  can  tell  you  the  story  hi  three  words:  He 
came  to  consult  me  one  morning,  about  six  or 
eight  months  ago.  It  was  about  an  insurance 
on  his  life — a  very  small  sum  he  wanted  to  raise, 
to  go  out  to  this  very  place  he  writes  from.  He 
got  to  talk  about  the  project,  and  I  dont  exactiy 
know  how  it  came  about — I  forget  the  detaQs 
now — ^but  it  ended  by  my  lending  him  the  money 
myself." 

"What,  sir!  do  you  combine  usury  with 
physic  ?'' 

'*  On  that  occasion  I  appear  to  have  done  so," 
said  Beattie,  laughing. 

"  And  yon  advanced  a  sum  of  money  to  a  man 
whom  you  saw  for  the  first  time,  simply  on  his 
showing  that  his  life  was  too  insecure  to  gua- 
rantee repayment?" 

"  That  puts  the  matter  a  little  too  nakedly." 

"  It  puts  it  truthfully,  sir,  I  apprehend." 

"  If  you  mean  that  the  man  impressed  me  so 
favourably  that  I  was  disposed  to  do  him  a  small 
Bervice,  you  are  right" 

"  Tou  and  I,  Beattie,  are  too  old  for  this  im- 
pulsive generosity— too  old  by  thirty  years! 
After  forty,  philanthropy  should  take  a  chronic 
form,  and  never  have  paroxysms.  I  think  I  am 
correct  in  my  medical  langtuige." 

"  Your  medicine  pleases  me  more  than  your 
morality,"  said  Beattie,  laughing;  "but  to  come 
back  to  this  Sir  Brook-^I  wish  you  had  seen 
him." 

"  Sir,  I  have  seen  him,  and  I  have  heard  of 
him,  and  if  not  at  liberty  to  say  what  I  have 
heard  of  him,  it  is  quite  enough  to  state  that  my 
information  QBimot  oorroborate  your  opinion." 


"Well,  my  lord,  the  possibility  of  what  I 
might  hear  will  not  shake  the  stability  of  what 
I  have  seen.  Bemember  that  we  doctors  imagine 
we  read  human  nature  by  stronger  spectacles 
than  the  laity  generally." 

"  You  imagine  it,  I  am  aware,  sir;  but  I  have 
met  with  no  such  instances  of  acuteness  amongst 
your  co-professionals  as  would  sustain  the  daim ; 
but  why  are  we  wandering  ttom  the  record?  1 
gave  you  that  letter  to  r^  that  you  might  tell 
me,  Is  this  boy's  case  a  dangerous  one  ?" 

"It  is  a  very  grave  case,  no  doubt;  this  is 
the  malaria  fever  of  Sardinia — ^bad  enough  with 
the  natives,  but  worse  with  strangers.  He 
should  be  removed  to  better  aur  at  once  if  he 
could  bear  removal" 

"  So  it  is  ever  with  your  art,"  said  the  Judge, 
in  a  loud  declamatory  voice.  "  You  know  no- 
thing in^our  difficulties  but  a  piteous  entreaty  to 
the  unknown  resources  of  nature  to  assist  you. 
No,  sir;  I  will  not  hear  your  defbnce;  there  is 
no  issue  before  the  Court  What  sort  of  practi- 
tioners have  they  in  this  island?" 

"  Bude  enough,  I  can  believe." 

"  Could  a  man  of  eminence  be  found  to  go  out 
there  and  see  him  ?" 

*<  A  man  in  large  practice  could  not  spard  the 
time ;  but  there  are  men  of  ability  who  are  not 
yet  in  high  repute ;  one  of  these  might  be  pos- 
sibly induced." 

"  And  what  might  the  expense  be  ?" 

"A  couple  of  hundred — say  three  hundred 
pounds,  would  perhaps  suffice." 

"  Go  up-stairs  and  see  my  granddaughter. 
She  is  very  nervous  and  feverish;  calm  her 
mind  so  far  as  you  are  able ;  say  that  we  are 
concerting  measures  for  her  brother's  benefit; 
and  by  the  time  you  shall  come  down  again  I 
will  have  made  up  my  mind  what  to  do." 

Beattie  was  a  valued  fHend  of  Lucy's,  and  she 
was  glad  to  see  him  enter  her  room,  but  she 
would  not  suffer  him  to  speak  of  herself ;  it  was 
of  poor  Tom  alone  she  would  talk.  She  heard 
with  delight  the  generous  intentions  of  her 
grandfather,  and  exclaimed  with  rapture, 

"  This  is  his  real  nature,  and  yet  it  is  only  by 
the  littie  foibles  of  his  temper  that  tiie  world 
knows  him;  but  we,  Doctor,  we,  who  see  him 
as  he  is,  know  how  noble-hearted  and  affection- 
ate he  can  be  I" 

"I  must  hasten  back  to  him,"  said  Beattie, 
after  a  short  space ;  "  for  should  he  decide  on 
sending  out  a  doctor,  I  must  lose  no  time,  as  I 
must  return  to  see  this  young  fellow  at  KQlaloe 
to-morrow." 

"  Oh,  in  my  greater  anxieties  I  forgot  him. 
How  is  he  ? — ^wUl  he  recover  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  regard  him  as  out  of  danger— that 
is,  if  Lady  Trafford  can  be  persuaded  not  to  talk 
him  into  a  relapse." 

"Lady  Trafford  I  who  is  she?" 

"  His  mother ;  she  arrived  last  night" 

"  And  his  name  is  Trafford,  and  his  Christian 
name  Lionel!" 

"  Lionel  Wentworth  Trafford.  I  took  it  trom 
his  dressing-case  when  I  prescribed  for  him." 

Lucy  had  been  leaning  on  her  arm  as  she 
spoke,  but  she  now  sank  slowly  backwards  and 
flainted. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  oonscionsnees  came 
back,  and  even  then  she  lay  voiceless  and  mo- 
tionless; and  though  she  heaid  what  Beattie 
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said  to  her,  unable  to  speak  to  him,  or  intimate 
hy  a  gesture  that  she  heard  him. 

The  Doctor  needed  no  confidencee— he  read 
the  whole  story.  There  are  expressions  in  the 
htunan  face  which  have  no  reference  to  physical 
ills ;  nor  are  they,  indications  of  bodily  suffering. 
He  who  asked,  ^'Oanst  thou  not  minister  to  a 
mind  diseased?"  knew  how  hopeless  was  his 
question ;  and  this  very  dospair  it  is — ^this  sense 
of  an  affliction  beyond  the  reach  of  art — gives  a 
character  to  the  expression  which  the  doctor's 
eye  never  fails  to  discriminate  from  the  look 
worn  by  malady. 

As  c^e  lay  there  motionless,  her  large  eyes 
looking  at  him  with  that  expression  in  which 
eagerness  struggles  against  debility,  lie  saw  how 
he  had  become  her  confidant. 

"Gome,  my  dear  child,"  said  he,  taking  her 
^d  between  both  hia  own,  "you  have  no 
occassion  for  fears  on  this  soore*-4o  far,  I  assure 
you,  on  my  honour." 

She  gave  his  hand  a  slight,  a  veiy  slight, 
pressure,  and  tried  to  say  something,  but  could 
not. 

"I  wiU  go  down  now,  and  see  what  is  to  be 
done  about  your  brother;"  she  nodded,  and  he 
continued,  "I  will  pay  you  another  visit  to- 
morrow early,  before  I  leave  town,  and  let  me 
find  you  strong  and  hearty ;  and  remember,  that 
though  I  force  no  confidences,  Lucy,  I  will  not 
refuse  them  if  you  offer." 

"I  have  none,  air— none,"  said  she  In  a  voice 
of  deep  melancholy 

"So  that  I  know  all  that  is  to  be  known?" 
asked  he. 

"  All,  sir,"  said  she,  with  a  trembling  lip. 

"Well,  accept  me  as  a  friend  whom  you  may 
trust,  my  dear  Lucy.  If  you  want  me  I  will  not 
fail  you ;  and  if  you  have  no  need  of  me,  there 
is  nothmg  that  haa  passed  to-day  between  us 
ever  to  be  remembered— -you  understand  me?" 

"  I  do,  sir.  You  will  oome  to-morrow— wont 
you?" 

He  nodded  assent,  and  left  her. 


CHAPTER  XXXVL 


AN  Bzrr. 


GoLOKSL  Sewxll  stood  at  the  window,  of  a  small 
drawing-room  he' called  "his  own,"  watdiing 
the  details  of  loading  a  veiy  cumbrous  travelling 
carriage  which  was  drawn  up  before  the  door. 
Though  the  postilions  were  in  the  saddle,  and 
all  ready  for  a  start,  the  process  of  putting  up 
thiB  luggage  went  on  but  slowly-— now,  a  heavy 
Imperkd  would  be  cairied  out,  and  after  a  while 
taken  in  i^ain ;  dressing-boxes  careftilly  stowed 
away  wotdd  be  disintezTed  to  be  searched  for 
some  missing  artide ;  bags,  baskets,  and  boxes 
oi  every  shape  and  sort  came  and  went  and 
came  again :  and  although  the  two  footmen  who 
asBisted  these  operations  showed  in  various 
.  ways  what  length  of  training  had  taught  them 
to  submit  to  in  worry  and  caprioe,  the  smart 
"maid,"  who  now  and  then  appeared  to  give 
some  order,  displayed  most  unmistakable  signs 
of  Ul-huBKmr  on  her  &od.    "  Drat  those  d<^  I 


I  wish  they  were  down  the  river  1'^  cried  ahe,  to 
two  yelping,  barking  Maltese  terriers,  which, 
with  small  bells  jingUng  on  their  ooUaiSi  made 
an  uproar  that  was  perfectly  deafening. 

"Well,  Miss  Morris,  if  it  would  oblige 
you  "  said  one  of  the  tall  footmen  as  he  caressed 
his  whisker,  and  gave  a  very  languishing  look, 
more  than  enough,  he  thought,  to  supj^y  the 
words  wanting  to  his  sentence. 

"It  would  oblige  me  very  mndi,  Mr.  GeoTge, 
to  get  away  out  of  this  horrid  place.  I  never 
did— no,  never— in  all  my  life,  pass  audi  a  ten 
days." 

"We  ain't  a-going  just  yet,  after  an,"  said 
footman  niunber  two,  with  a  ftSnt  yawn. 

"  It's  so  like  you,  Mr.  Bregsps,  to  say  some- 
thing disagreeable,"  said  she,  with  a  toisB  of  her 
head. 

"It's  because  it's  true  I  say  it,  not  because 
it's  onpleasant,  Miss  Oaroline." 

"  I'm  not  Miss  Oaroline,  at  least  from  you, 
Mr.  Breggis." 

*^  Ain't  she  haughty— ain't  she  fierce?"  But 
his  colleague  would  not  assent  to  this  judgment, 
and  looked  at  her  with  a  longing  admiration. 

"There's  her  bell  again,"  cried  the  girl;  "as 
sure  as  I  live  she's  rung  forty  times  this  m(»ii- 
ing,"  and  she  hurried  back  to  the  house. 

"  Why  do  you  think  we're  not  off  yet  ?"  asked 
George. 

"  It's  the  way  I  heerd  her  talking  that  ahows 
me, "  replied  the  other.  ' '  Whenever  sheVi  really 
about  to  leave  a  pJace  she  goes  into  them  fits  of 
laughing  and  crying  and  screaming  one  minnte, 
and  a-whimpermg  the  next;  and  then  ahe  teDs 
the  people— as  it  were,  unknownst  to  her-— how 
she  hated  them  all — ^how  stmgy  they  was — the 
shameAil  way  they  starved  the  servants,  and 
suchlike.  There's  some  as  won't  let  her  into 
thehr  houses  by  reason  of  them  fits,  for  aheH 
plump  out  everything  she  knows  of  a  fiunily — 
who  ran  away  with  the  Missis,  and*  why  the 
second  daughter  went  over  to  France." 

"  You  know  her  better  than  me,  Breggis." 

"I  do  think  I  does ;  it's  eight  years  I've  had 
of  it.  Eh,  what's  that— wasn't  that  a  screech  ?' 
and  as  he  spoke  a  wild  shrill  scream  resounded 
through  the  house,  followed  by  a  rapid  succes- 
sion of  notes  that  might  either  have  been  Ysagb- 
ter  or  crying. 

SeweU  drew  the  curtain;  and  wheeling  aa 
arm-chair  to  the  fireside,  lit  his  dgar  and  begm 
to  smoke. 

The  house  was  so  small  that  the  noiaes  oooid 
be  heard  easily  in  every  part  of  it;  and  for  a 
time  the  rapid  passage  of  persoofl  overhead,  and 
the  voices  of  many  spei^mg  together,  ooold  be 
detected,  and,  above  these,  a  wild  shriek  would 
now  and  then  rise  above  all,  and  ring  through 
the  house.  SeweU  smoked  onundistorbed;  it 
was  not  easy  to  say  that  he  so  much  as  heard 
these  sounds.  His  indolent  attitude^  and  hla 
seeming  eigoyment  of  his  dgar,  indicated  per^ 
feet  composure ;  nor  even  when  the  door  opened, 
and  his  wife  entered  the  room,  did  he  turn  Ida 
head  to  see  who  it  was. 

"  Can  William  have  the  pony  to  go  into  town?'' 
asked  she,  in  a  half  submissive  voice. 

"For  what?" 

"  To  tell  Dr.  Tobm  to  oome  out ;  lAdy  Trafford 
is  taken  ilL" 

"  He  can  go  on  foot;  I  may  want  the  yoojj' 
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"She  is  alarmingly  ill,  I  fear — ^very  "violent 
spasms ;  and  I  don't  think  there  is  any  time  to 
be  lost" 

"Nobody  that  makes  such  a  row  as  that  can 
be  in  any  real  danger."        i 

"  She  is  in  great  pain  at  all  erents." 

"  Send  one  of  her  own  people— despatch  one 
of  the  postboys— do  what  you  like,  only  don't 
bore  Tnc" 

She  was  turning  to  leave  the  room,  when  he 
called  out— "i  say,  when  the  attack  came  on 
did  she  take  the  opportunity,  to  .tell  you-  any 
pleasant  little  facts  about  yourself  or  your  fami- 
ly ?"  She  smilod  faintly,  and  moved  towards  the 
door.  "Can't  you  teU  me,  ma'am?  has  this 
woman  been  condoling  with  you  over  your  hard 
fate  atad  your  bad  husband  7  or  has  she  disco- 
vered how  that  'dear  boy  *  up-stairs  broke  his 
head  as  well  as  his  heart  in  your  service  ?" 

"  She  did  ask  me  certainly  if  there  wasn't  a 
great  Mendship  between  you  and  her  son,']  said 
she,  with  a  tone  of  quiet  disdain. 

"And  what  did  you  reply?"  said  he,  throw- 
ing one  leg  over  the  arm  of  the  chair  as  he 
swung  round  to  face  her. 

"I  don't  well  remember.  I  may  have  said 
you  liked  him^  or  that  ?ie  liked  you.  It  was  such 
a  commonplace  reply  I  made  I  forget  it" 

"And  was  that  all  that  pa^ed  on  the  sub- 
ject?" 

"I  think  I'd  better  send  for  the  doctor,"  said 
she,  and  left  title  room  before  he  could  stop  her, 
though  that  such  was  his  intention  was  evident 
from  the  way  he  arose  from  his  chair  with  a 
sudden  spring. 

"  You  shall  hear  more  of  this,  madam— by 
Heaven  you  shall  I"  muttered  he,  as  he  paced 
the  room  with  rapid  steps.  "  Who's  that  ?  come 
in,"  cried  he,  as  a  knock  came  to  the  door.  "  Oh, 
Balfour  I  is  it  you?"      - 

"  Yes ;  what  the  deuce  is  going  on  up-stairs  ? 
Lady  Trafford  appears  to  have  gone  mad." 

"Indeed!  how  unpleasant  I"  / 

"Very  unpleasant  for  your  wife,  I  take  it 
She  has  been  saying  all  sorts  of  unmannerly 
things  to  her  this  last  hour^-things  that,  if  she 
weren't  out  of  her  reason,  she  ought  to  be  thrown 
out  of  the  window  for."  . 

"  And  why  didn't  you  do  so  ?  " 

"  It  was  a  liberty  I  couldn't  think  of  taking 
in  another  man's  house." 

"  Lord  love  you,  I'd  have  tlioiight  nothing  of 
It  I  I'm  the  best-natured  fellow  breathing.  What 
was  it  sho  said  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  how  I  can  repeat  them." 

"Oh,  I  see,  they  reflect  on  me.  My  dear 
young  friend,  when  you  live  to  my  age  you  wHl 
learn  that  anything  can  be  said  to  anybody,  pro- 
vided it  only  be  done  by  the  'tlurd  party.' 
Whatever  the  law  rejects  as  evidence  assumes 
in  social  life  the  value  of  friendly  admonition. 
Gro  on  and  tell  me  who  it  is  is  in  love  with  my 
wife." 

Cool  as  l£r.  Ghohnondeley  Balfour  was,  the 
tone  of  this  demand  staggered  him. 

"Art thou  the  man,  Balfour?"  said  Sewell  at 
last,  staring  at  him  with  a  mock  frown. 
, "  No,  by  Jove  I  I  never  presumed  that  far." 

"It's  the  sick  fellow,  then,  is  the  culprit?" 

"So  his  mother  opines.     She  is  aa  awful 
woman  1     I  was  sitting  with  your  wife  in  the 
small  drawing-room  when  she  burst  into  the 
1 


room  and  cried  out,  '  Mrs.  Sewell,  is  your  name 
Lucy?  for,  if  so,. my  son  has  been  rambling  on 
about  you  this  last  hour  in  a  wonderful  way : 
he  has  told  me  about  tSty  times  that  he  wants 
to  see  you  before  he  dies ;  and  now  that  tiie 
doctor  says  he  is  out  of  danger  he  never  ceases 
talking  of  dying.  I  suppose  you  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  interview;  at  least  they  tell  me 
you  were  constai^tly  in  his  room  before  my  arri- 
val" 

"  How  did  my  wife  take  this  ?— what  did  she 
say  ?"  asked  Sewell,  with  an  easy  smile  as  he 
spoke. 

"  She  said  something  about  agitation  or  anxi- 
ety serving  to  excuse  conduct  which  otherwise 
would  be  unpardonable ;  and  she  asked  me  to 
send  her  maid  to  her,  as  I  think  to  get  me 
away." 

"  Of  course  you  rang  the  bell  and  sat  down 
again." 

"  No :  she  gave  me  a  look  that  said,  I  dont 
want  you  here,  and  I  went;  but  the  stormtbroke 
out  again  as  I  closed  the  door,  and  I  heard 
Lady  Trafiford's  voice  rmsed  to  a  scream  as  I 
came  down-stairs." 

"It  all  shows  what  I  have  said  over  and  over 
again,"  said  SeweU,  slowly,  "that  whenever  a 
man  has  a  grudge  or  a  grievance  against  a 
woman,  he  ought  always  to  get  another  woman 
to  torture  her.  I'll  lay  you  fifty  pounds  Lady 
Trafford  cut  deeper  into  my  wife's  flesh  by  her 
two  or  three  impertinences  than  if  I  had  stormed 
myself  into  an  apoplexy." 

"And  don't  you  mea^  to  turn  her  out  of  the 
house?" 

"Turn  whom  out?" 

"  Lady  Trafford,  of  course." 

"It's  not  so  easily  done,  I  suspect  m  take 
to  the  long-boat  myself  one  of  these  days,  and 
leave  her  in  command  of  the  ship." 

"I  tell  you  she's  a  dangerous,  a  very  danger- 
ous woman ;  she  has  been  ransacking  her  son's 
desk,  and  has  come  upon  all  sorts  of  ugly  me- 
moranda—6ums  lost  at  play,  and  reminders  to 
meet  bills,  and  suchlike." 

"Yes;  he  was  very  unludcy  of  late,"  s^d 
Sewell,  colQly. 

"And  there  was  something  like  a  wiD,  too; 
at  least  there  was  a  packet  of  trinkets  tied  up 
in  a  paper,  which  purported  to  be  a  will,  but 
only  bore  the  name  Lucy.'* 

"  How  delicate  I  there's  something  touching 
in  that,  Balfour;  isn't  there?"  said  Sewell,  with 
a  grin.  "  How  wonderfully  you  seem  to  have 
got  up  the  case.  >  You  know  the  whole  story 
How  did  you  manage  it?" 

"  My  feUow  Paxley  had  it  from  Lady  Trafford'a 
maid.  She  told  him  that  her  mistress  was  de- 
termined to  show  all  her  son's  papers  to  the 
Chief  Baron,  and  blow  you  sky  high.'' 

"That's  awkward,  oertainly,"  said  SeweU,  in 
deep  thought.  "  It  would  be  a  devil  of  a  oon- 
flagrationif  two  such  combustibles  came  to- 
gether. I'd  rather  she'd  fight  it  out  yv^th  my 
mother." 

"Have  you  ffent  in  your  papers  to  the  Horse 
Guards?" 

"Yes;  it's  all  finished.  I  am  gaEetted  out^ 
or  I  shall  be  on  Tuesday." 

"  I'm  sorry  for  it  Not  tiiat  it  signifies  much 
as  to  this  registrarship.  We  never  intended  to 
relinquish  ous  right  to  it;  we  moan  to  throw 
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tihe  case  into  Ohanoeryf  and  we  liave  one  issue 
already  to  submit  to  trial  at  bar." 

"Who  are  toe  that  are  going  to  do  all  this?" 

"  The  Crown,"  said  Balfour,  haughtily. 

"J^o  et  rex  meue;  that's  the  style,  is  it? 
Come  now,  Balfy,  if  you're  for  a  bet,  111  back 
my  horse,  the  Chief  Baron,  against  the  field. 
Oive  me  sporting  odds,  for  he*B  aged,  and  must 
run  in  bandages  besides."  ^ 

"  That  woman's  coming  here  at  this  moment 
was  most  unlucky." 

"  Of  course  it  was ;  it  wouldn't  be  my  lot  if 
it  were  anything  else.  I  say,"  cried  he,  starting 
up,  and  approadiing  the  window,  *'  what's  up 
now?" 

"  She's  going  at  last,  I  really  believe." 

The  sound  of  many  and  heavy  footsteps  was 
now  heard  descending  the  stair  slowly,  and  im- 
mediately after  two  men  issued  from  the  door, 
carrying  young  Trafford  on  a  chair ;  his  arms 
hung  listlessly  at  his  side,  and  his  head  was 
supported  by  his  servant. 

"I  wonder  whose  doing  is  this?  has  the  doc- 
tor given  his  concurrence  to  it?  how  are  they 
to  get  him  into  the  coach?  and  what  are  they  to 
do  with  him  when  he  is  there  ?"  Such  was  the 
running  commentary  Balfour  kept  up  all  the  time 
they  were  engaged  in  depositing  the  sick  man  in 
the  carriage.  Again  a  long  pause  of  inaction 
ensued,  and  at  last  a  tap  came  to  the  door  of  the 
room,  and  a  servant  enquired  for  Mr.  Balfour. 

"There I"  cried  Sewell,  "it's  your  turn  now. 
I  only  hope  shell  insist  on  your  accompanying 
her  to  town." 

Balfour  hurried  out,  and  was  seen  soon  after- 
wards escorting  Lady  Trafford  to  the  carriage. 
Vheiher  it  was  that  she  was  not  yet  decided  as 
to  her  departure,  or  that  she  had  so  many 
ii^unctionB  to  give  before  going,  the  eventful 
moment  was  long  delayed.  She  twice  tried  the 
seat  in  the  carriage,  once  with  cushions  and  then 
without  She  next  made  Balfour  try  whether  it 
might  not  be  possible  to  have  a  sort  of  inclined 
plttie  to  lie  upon.  At  length  she  seemed  over- 
come with  her  exertions,  sent  for  a  chair,  and 
had  a  glass  of  water  given  her,  to  which  her 
maid  added  certain  drops  from  a  phiaL 

"You  will  tell  Colonel  Sewell  all  I  have  said, 
Mr.  Balfour,"  said  she,  aloud,  as  she  prepared  to 
enter  the  carriage.  *  "  It  would  have  been  more 
agreeable  to  me  had  he  given  me  the  oppor- 
tunity of  saying  it  to  himself^  but  his  peculiar 
notions  on  ihe  duties  of  a  host  have  prevented 
this.  As  to  Mrs.  Sewell,  I  hope  and  believe  I 
have  sufficiently  explained  myselfl  She  at  least 
knows  my  sentiments  as  to  what  goes  on  in  this 
house.  Of  course,  sir,  it  is  very  agreeable  to 
you.  Men  of  pleasure  are  not  persons  to  be 
overburdened  with  scruples— least  of  all  such 
scruples  as  interfere  with  self-indulgence.  This 
sort  of  life  is  therefore  charming ;  I  leave  you 
to  a^  its  delights,  sir,  and  do  not  even  warn  you 
against  its  danger.  I  will  not  promise  the  same 
discretion,  however,  when  I  go  hence.  I  owe  it 
to  all  mothers  who  have  sons,  Mr.  Balfour— I 
owe  it  to  every  family  in  which  there  is  a  name 
to  be  transmitted,  and  a  fortune  to  be  handed 
down,  to  declare  what  I  have  witnessed  under 
this  roof.  No,Idonel;  no,  my  dear  boy  j  nothing 
shall  prevent  my  speaking  out"  This  was 
addressed  to  her  son,  who  by  a  deep  si^  seemed 
to  protest  against  the  sentiments  he  was  not 


able  to  oppose.  "ItmaysultMr.Balfbm'shabitB 
or  his  taste,  to  remain  here— with  these  I  luire 
nothing  to  do.  The  Duke  of  Bayswater  migh^ 
possibly,  think  his  heir  could  keep  better  com- 
pany— ^with  that  I  have  no  concern;  though 
when  the  matter  comes  to  be  discassed  before 
me— as  it  one  day  will,  I  have  no  doubt— I  sM 
hold  myself  ttee  to  state  my  opinon.  Good-bye, 
sir;  you  will,  perhaps,  do  me  the  favour  to 
call  at  the  Bilton;  I  shall  remain  till  Saturday 
there;  I  have  resolved  not  to  leave  Ireland  till 
I  see  the  Viceroy ;  and  also  have  a  meeting 
with  this  Judge,  I  forget  his  name.  Lam— Lem 
— what  is  it?  He  is  the  duef  something,  and 
easily  found." 

A  few  very  energetic  w-ords,  uttered  so  lov 
as  to  be  inaudible  to  all  but  Balfour  hims^ 
closed  this  address.  » 

"  On  my  word  of  honour— on  my  sacred,  word 
of  honour — ^Mr.  Balfour,"  said  she  aloud,  as  she 
placed  one  foot  on  the  step,  "  Caroline  saw  it- 
saw  it  with  her  own  ej^.  Don't  foiget  an  I 
have  said;  don't  drop  that  envelope;  be  sure 
you  come  to  see  me."    And  she  was  gone. 

"  Give  me  five  minutes  to  recover  myselfl" 
said  Balfour,  as  he  entered  SeweU's  room,  and 
threw  himselx  on  a  sofa ;  "  such  a  *  breatiier '  as 
that  I  have  not  had  for  many  a  day." 

"  I  heard  a  good  deal  of  it,"  said  SeweU,  oooDy. 
"  She  screams,  particularly  when  she  means  to 
be  confidential ;  and  all  that  about  my  wife  mosi 
have  reached  the  gardener  in  (he  shrubbery. 
Where  is  she  off  to  ?" 

"  To  Dublin.  She  means  to  see  his  EzcelleDcy 
and  the  Chief  Baron ;  she  says  she  can't  leave 
Irelimd  till  she  has  unmask^  all  your  \iricked- 
ness." 

"  She  had  better  take  a  house  on  a  lease  theo; 
didyontellherso?" 

"  I  did  nothing  but  listen — I  never  interposed 
a  word.    Indeed,  she  won't  let  one  speak." 

"  I'd  give  ten  pounds  to  see  her  with  the  Gh^f 
Baron.  It  would  be  such  a  '  dose  thing.'  All 
his  neat  sparring  would  go  for  nothing  against 
her:  for  thou^  she  hits  wide,  she  can  standi 
deal  of  punishment  without  feding  it'^ 

"  Shell  do  you  mischief  there." 

"  She  might,"  said  he,  more  thoughtfully,  "i 
think  111  set  my  mother  at  her;  not  that  she'll 
have  a  chance,  but  just  for  the  tan  of  the  thing. 
What's  the  letter  in  your  hand  ?" 

"  Oh,  a  commission  she  gave  me.  I  was  to 
distribute  this  amongst  your  household,"  ami 
he  drew  forth  a  bank  note.  "Tweuly  pounds! 
you  have  no  objection  to  it,  have  you  ?" 

"I  know  nothing  about  it;  of  coarse  ytn 
never  hinted  such  a  thing  to  me ;"  and  with  tbi^ 
he  arose  and  left  the  room. 


OHAPTKB  XXZVn. 


▲  8T0B1CT  MOMBHT* 


WiTHiK  a  week  after  the  first  letter  came  a 
second  fh>m  Oagliaii  It  was  but  half-a^o^ 
lines  fh»n  Tom  himself.  "  They  are  sendiBg  me 
off  to  a  place  called  Maddakma^  dearest  Lucy,  for 
change  of  air.    The  priest  has  giveh  me  his 
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house,  and  I  am  to  be  Bobinson  Oniaoe  there, 
with  an  old  hag  for  Friday-^how  I  wish  for  you  1 
Sir  Brook  can  only  come  over  to  me  oocaaioiuUly, 
Look  out  for  three  rocks^->they  oall  them  islands 
*-off  the  K.E.  of  Sardinia ;  one  of  them  is  mine. 
— ^Bveryour  own,  Tom  L." 

Lncy  hastened  down  with  this  letter  in  her 
hand  to  her  grandfather's  room ;  but  met  Mr. 
Haire  on  the  stairs,  who  whispered  in  her  ear, 
"Don't  go  in  just  yet,  my  dear;  he  is  out  of 
sorts  tlus  morning;  Lady  Lendriok  has  been 
here,  and  a  number  of  unpleasant  letters  have 
arrived,  and  it  is  better  not  to  disturb  him 
fiirther." 

''Will  yon  take  this  note,"  said  she,  "and 
give  it  to  him  at  any  fitting  moment?  I  want 
to  know  what  I  shall  reply-— I  mean,  Td  like 
to  hear  if  grandpapa  has  any  kind  message  to 
send  the  poor  fellow." 

"  Leave  it  with  me.  Til  take  charge  of  It,  and 
come  up  to  teU  you  when  you  can  see  the  Judge." 
Thus  saying,  he  passed  on,  and  entered  the 
room  where  the  Chief  Baron  was  sitting.  The 
curtains  were  closely  drawn,  and  in  one  of  the 
wmdowB  the  shutters  were  closed — so  sensitive 
to  light  was  the  old  man  in  his  periods  of  excite- 
ment. He  lay  back  in  a  deep  chair,  his  eyes 
dosed,  his  face  slightly  flushed,  breathing  heavi- 
ly, and  the  fingers  of  one  hand  twitching  slightly 
at  moments ;  the  other  was  held  by  Beattie,  as 
he  counted  the  puls&  "  Dip  that  handkerchief 
in  the  cold  lotion,  and  lay  it  over  his  forehead," 
whispered  Beattie  to  Haire. 

"Speak  out,  sir;  that  muttering  jars  on  my 
nerves,  and  irritates  me,"  said  the  Judge,  in  a 
slow  firm  tone. 

"  Oome,"  said  Beattie,  cheerfully,  "  you  are 
better  now ;  the  weakness  has  passed  ofll" 

"There  is  no  weakness  in  the  case,  sir,"  said 
the  old  man,  sitting  bolt  upright  in  the  chair,  as 
he  grasped  and  supported  himself  by  the  arms. 
"  It  is  the  ignoble  feature  of  your  art  to  be  mate- 
rialist You  can  see  nothing  in  humanity  but  a 
nervous  cord  and  a  droulation." 

"  The  doctor's  ministiy  goes  no  further,'*  said 
Beattie,  gently. 

"Your  art  is  then  but  left-handed,  sir. 
Where's  Haire?*' 

"  Here,  at  your  side,"  replied  Haire. 

"  I  must  finish  my  story,  Haire.  Where  was 
itthatlleftoff?  Yes;  to  be  sure— I  remember 
now.  This  boy  of  Sewell's— Reginald  Victor 
Sewell— was  with  my  permission  to  take  the 
name  of  Lendriok,  and  be  called  Begioald  Viotor 
SeweU  Lendrick." 

"  And  beoome  the  head  of  your  house  ?" 

"  The  head  of  my  house  and  my  heir.  She 
did  not  say  so,  but  she  oonld  not  mean  anything 
short  of  it" 

"  What  has  your  son  done  to  deserve  this?" 
asked  Haire,  bluntly. 

"My  son's  rights,  sir,  extend  but  to  the 
modest  fortune  I  inherited  from  my  father. 
Whatever  other  property  I  possess  has  been 
acquired  by  my  own  ability  and  labour,  and  is 
mine  to  dispose  ot" 

**  I  suppose  there  are  other  rights  as  well  as 
those  of  the  statute-book  ?*' 

"Usten  to  this,  Beattie,"  cried  the  old  Judge, 
witii  a  sparkle  of  the  ^e—"  listen  to  tUa  dialeo- 
tidan,  who  discourses  to  me  on  the  import  of  a 
word.    It  is  not  generous,  I  must  say,  to  oome 


down  with  all  the  vigour  of  his  bright,  unbur- 
dened faculties  upon  a  poor  weak  and  suffering 
object  like  myself. ,  You  might,  have  waited, 
Haire,  till  I  had  at  least  the  semblance  of  power 
to  resist  you." 

"What  answer  did  you  give  her?"  asked 
Haire,  bluntly. 

"I  said — ^what  it  is  always  safe  to  say — 'Le 
roi  s'avisera.'  Eh,  Beattie?  this  is  the  grand 
prindple  of  your  own  craft  Medidne  is  very 
little  else  than  *  the  wisdom  of  waiting.'  I  told 
her,"  continued  he,  "I  would  think  of  it — ^that 
I  would  see  the  chQd.  *He  is  here,'  said  she, 
rising  and  leaving  the  room,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments returned,  leading  a  little  boy  by  the  hand 
— a  vexy  noble^looking  child,  I  will  say,  with  a 
lofly  head  and  a  bold  bro^.  He  met  me  as 
might  a  prince,  and  gave  hts  hand  as  though  it 
were  an  honour  he  bestowed.  What  a  consdous 
power  there  is  in  youth  I  Ay,  sirs,  that  is  the 
real  source  of  all  the  much-bcmsted  vigour  and 
high-heartedness.  Beattie  will  tell  us  some 
story  of  arterial  sotion  or  nervous  expansion ; 
but  the  mystery  lies  deeper.  The  conscious 
force  of  a  fhtur*  development  imparts  a  vigour 
that  all  the  triumphs  of  after  life  pale  before." 

" '  Fiat  justitia  mat  coelum,' "  said  Haire— 
"  I'd  not  provide  for  people  out  of  my  own 
fkmily." 

"It  is  a  very  neat  though  literal  translation, 
sir,  and,  like  all  that  comes  from  you,  pointed 
and  foidble." 

"I'd  rather  be  fair  and  honest  than  either," 
sold  Haire,  bluntly. 

"  I  appeal  to  you,  Beattie,  and  I  ask  if  I  have 
deserved  this ;"  and  the  old  Judge  spoke  with 
an  air  of  sudi  apparent  sincerity  as  actually  to 
impose  upon  the  Doctor.  "  The  sarcasms  of  this 
man  push  my  regard  for  him  to  the  last  intrench- 
ment" 

"  Haire  never  meant  it ;  he  never  intended  to 
reflect  upon  you,"  said  Beattie,  in  a  low  tone. 

"  He  knows  well  enough  that  I  did  not,"  said 
Haire,  half  sulkfly;  for  he  thought  the  Chiefs 
was  pushing  his  raillery  too  far. 

"  I'm  satisfied,"  said  the  Judge,  with  a  sigh. 

"  I  suppose  he  can't  help  it  There  are  fen- 
cers who  never  believe  they  have  touched  you 
till  they  see  the  blood.  Be  it  so ;  and  now  to 
go  b(ick.  She  went  awaf  and  left  the  duld  with 
me,  promising  to  take  him  up  after  paying  a  vis- 
it she  had  to  maike  in  the  neighbourhood.  I  was 
not  sorry  to  have  the  little  fellow's  company. 
He  was  most  agreeable,  and,  uulike  Haire,  he 
never  made  me  his  butt.  Well,  I  have  done;  I 
will  say  no  more  on  that  head.  I  was  actually 
sorry  when  she  came  to  fetdi  him,  and  I  believe 
I  said  so.    What  does  that  grunt  mean,  Haire  ?" 

"I  did  not  speak." 

"No,  sir,  but  yon  uttered  what  implied  an 
ironical  assent— a  niai  priua  trick— like  the  leer 
I  have  seen  you  bestow  upon  the  jury-box.  How 
hard  it  is  for  the  cunning  man  to  divest  himself 
of  the  subtlety  of  his  calling  I" 

"I  want  to  hear  how  it  all  ended,"  muttered 
Hau«. 

"You  Shan  hear,  air,  if  you  win  vondisafe 
me  a  httle  patience.  When  men  are  in  the  frin 
vigour  of  their  faculties,  they  should  be  tde-* 
rant  to  those  foot-sore  and  weary  travellers,  who, 
like  myself;  halt  behind  and  delay  the  march. 
But  bear  ia.  mind,  Hauv,  I.  was  not  always  thus. 
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There  was  a  time  when  I  walked  in  the  van. 
Ay,  sir,  and  bore  myself  bravely  too.  I  was 
talking  with  that  child  when  they  announced 
Kr.  Balfour,  the  private  secretary,  a  man  most 
distasteful  to  me ;  but  I  told  them  to  show  him 
in,  curious  indeed  to  hear  what  new  form  of  com- 
promise they  were  about  to  propose  to  me.  He 
had  come  with  a  secret  and  confidential  message 
from  the  Viceroy,  and  really  seemed  distressed 
'at  having  to  speak  before  a  child  of  six  years  old, 
so  mysterious  and  reserved  was  he.  He  made 
a  very  long  story  of  it^full  an  hour ;  but  the 
substance  was  this :  The  Grown  had  been  advised 
to  dispute  my  right  of  appointment  to  the  regis- 
trarship,  and  to  make  a  case  for  a  jury;  but— 
mark  the  *  but  '—in  consideration  for  my  high 
name  and  great  services,  and  in  deference  to 
what  I  might  be  supposed  to  feel  from  an  open 
collision  with  the  Government,  they  were  still 
willing  for  an  accommodation,  and  would  consent 
to  ratify  any  appointment  I  should  make,  other 
than  that  of  the  genUeman  I  had  already  named 
— Colonel  SewelL 

"Self-control  is  not  exactly  the  quality  for 
which  my  friends  give  me  most  credit.  Haire, 
there,  will  tell  you  I  am  a  man  of  ungovernable 
temper,  and  who  never  even  tried  to  curb  his 
passion;  but  I  would  hope  there  is  some  iujus- 
tioe  in  this  award.  I  became  a  perfect  dove  in 
gentleness,  as  I  asked  Balfour  for  the  reasons 
which  compelled  his  Excellency  to  mnke  my 
stepson's  exclusion  from  office  a  condition.  *I 
am  not  at  liberty  to  state  them,'  was  the  cool  re- 
ply. 'They  are  personal,  and  of  course  deli- 
cate?' aslred  I,  in  a  tone  of  submission,  and  he 
gave  a  h&lf  assent  in  silence.  I  concurred — that 
is,  I  yielded  the  point  I  went  even  further.  I 
hiuted,.  vague^  of  course,  at  the'courtec^s  re- 
serve by  which  his  Excellency  was  williiigto 
spare  me  such  pain  as  an  unpleasant  disclosure 
—if  there  were  such— might  occasion  me.  1 
added,  that  old  men  are  not  good  subjects  for 
shocks ;  and  I  will  say,  sirs,  that  he  looked  at 
me  as  I  spoke  with  a  compassionate  pity  which 
won  all  my  gratitude  I  Ay,  Beattie,  and  though 
my  veins  swelled  at  the  temples,  and  I  felt  a 
strange  ruslung  sound  in  my  ears,  I  had  no  fit, 
and  in  a  moment  or  two  was  as  calm  as  I  am 
this  instant 

"  *Let  me  be  dear  upon  this  point,'  said  I  to 
him.  *  I  am  to  nominate  to  the  office  any  one 
except  SeweU,  and  you  will  confirm  such  nomi- 
nation f  *l^ecisely,' replied  he.  'Such  act  on 
my  part  in  no  way  to  prejudice  whatever  claim 
*  I  lay  to  the  appointment  in  perpetuity,  or  jeo- 
panUae  any  rights  I  now  assert  ?'  '  Certainly 
not,'  said  he.  '  Write  it, '  said  I,  pushing  towards 
him  a  pen  and  paper ;  and  so  overjoyed  was  he 
with  lus  victorious  negotiation,  that  he  wrote, 
word  for  word,  as  I  dictated.  When  I  came  to 
the  name  SeweB,  I  added,  '  To  whose  nomina- 
tion his  Excellency  demurs,  on  grounds  of  cha- 
racter and  conduct  sufficient  in  his  Excellency's 
estimation  to  warrant  such  exclusion ;  but  which, 
out  of  deference  to  the  Chief  Baron's  feelings, 
are  not  set  forth  in  this  negotiation.'  '  Is  this 
necessary?'  asked  he,  as  he  finished  writing. 
*  It  is,'  was  my  reply ;  *  put  your  name  at  foot 
and  the  date,'  and  he  did  so. 

"  I  now  read  over  the  whole  aloud ;  he  winced 
afc  the  concluding  lines,  and  said,  '  I  had  rather, 
wiUi  yoiir  permission,  erase  these  last  words, 


for  though  I  know  the  whole  story,  aadbelieTe 
it  too,  there's  no  occasion  for  entering  on  it  here ; 

'.'As  he  spoke,  I  folded  the  paper  and  placed 
it  in  my  pocket  '  Now,  sir,'  said  1^  '  let  me  hear 
the  story  you  speak  of.'  '  I  camckot  I  told  yon 
before  I  was  not  at  liberty  to  repeat  it'  I  in- 
sisted, and  he  reflised.  There  was  apoaitiTB 
altercation  between  us,  and  he  raised  his  yoioe 
in  anger,  and  demanded  back  from  me  the  paper, 
which  he  said  I  had  tricked  him  into  writing.  I 
will  not  say  that  he  meant  to  use  force,  bnt  he 
sprang  fh>m  lus  chair  and  came  towards  me  wUh 
such  an  air  of  menace,  that  the  boy,  idio  was 
playing  in  the  comer,  rushed  at  him,  and  Btnidc 
him  with  his  drumstick,  saying,  'Teu  shan't 
beat  grandpa!'  I  believe  I  rang  the  bell;  yes, 
I  rang  the  beU  sharply.  The  child  was  crying 
when  they  came.  I  was  confVised  and  flurriei 
Balfour  was  gone." 

"  And  the  paper?"  asked  Haire. 

"  The  pi^)er  is  here,  sir,"  said  he,  toacfaing 
his  breast-pocket  "  The  country  shall  ring  with 
it,  or  such  submission  shall  I  exact  as  will  bring 
that  Viceroy  and  his  minions  to  my  feet  in  abject 
contrition.  Were  you  to  ask  me  now,  I  know 
not  what  terms  I  would  accept  of." 

"  I  would  rather  you  said  no  more  at  present," 
said  Beattie.     "  You  need  rest  and  quietness." 

"  I  need  reparaticn  and  satis£actUm,  sir;  that 
is  what  I  need." 

"Of  course— of  course;  but  you  must  be 
strong  and  well  to  enforce  it,"  said  Beattie. 

"  I  told  Lady  Lendrick  to  leave  the  child  with 
me.  She  said  she  would  bring  him  back  to- 
morrow. I  like  the  boy.  What  does  my  pulse 
say,  Beattie?" 

"It  says  that  all  this  talking  and  agitation 
are  injurious  to  you — ^that  you  must  be  left 
alone." 

The  old  man  sighed  faintly,  but  did  not  speak; 

"  Haire  and  I  will  take  a  turn  in  the  gardeo, 
and  be  within  call  if  you  want  us,"  said  Beattie. 

"  Wait  a  moment— what  was  it  I  had  to  say? 
You  are  too  abrupt,  Beattie :  you  snap  the  cords 
of  thought  by  such  rough  handling,  and  we  old 
men  lose  our  dexterous  knack  of  catching  the 
loose  ends,  as  we  once  did.  There,  there— leave 
me  now;  the  ^eln  is  all  tangled  in  hopeless 
confusion."  He  waved  his  hand  in  fSareweU,  and 
they  left  him. 


CHAPTER   xvxvTTT 

A  LADT'8    LBTEBB. 

"  LtjOt  asked  me  to  show  him  this  note  from  her 
brother,"  said  Haire,  as  he  stroUed  with  Beattie 
down  the  lawn.  "  It  was  no  time  to  do  bo. 
Look  over  it  and  say  what  you  advise." 

"  The  boy  wants  a  nurse,  not  a  doctor,"  said 
Seattle.  "A  little  care  and  generous  diet  would 
soon  bring  him  round;  but  they  are  a  strange 
race  these  Lendridcs.  They  have  all  the  steip 
qualities  that  brave  danger,  and  they  are  tern> 
bly  sensitive  to  some  small  wound  to  their 
self-tove.  Let  that  young  feUow,  for  instance, 
only  begin  to  feel  that  he  is  forgotten  or  an  oat- 
castf  and  hell  droop  at  onoe.  A  few  kind  wtvds 
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and  a  yoioe  he  loyed  now,  will  do  more  than  all 
my  art  could  replace  a  little  later '' 

"  You  mean  that  we  ought  to  have  him  back 
here?"  asked  Haire,  bluntly. 

"  I  mean  that  he  ought  to  be  where  he  can 
be  carefully  and  kindly  treated." 

"  ru  tell  the  Chief  you  think  so.  Til  say  that 
you  dropped  the  remark  to  myself  of  course — 
never  meaning  to  dictate  anything  to  Aim." 

Beattie  shook  his  head  in  sign  of  doubt. 

"I  know  him  weH,  better  perhaps  than  any 
one,  and  I  know  there's  no  more  generous  man 
breathing;  but  he  must  not  be  coerced — ^he 
must  not  be  even  influenced,  where  the  ques- 
tion be  one  for  a  decision.  As  he  said  to  me 
one  day — 'I  want  the  evidence,  sir.  I  dont 
want  your  speech  to  it* " 

"There's  the  evidence,  then,"  said  Beattie— 
"  that  note  with  its  wavering  letters,  weak  and 
uncertain  as  the  fingers  that  traced  them — show 
him  that.  Say,  if  you  like,  that  I  read  it,  and 
thought  the  lad's  case  critical  If,  after  that,  he 
wishes  to  talk  to  me  on  the  subject,  Tm  ready 
to  state  my  opinion.  If  the  boy  be  like  his 
&ther,  a  few  tender  words  and  a  little  show  of 
interest  for  him  will  be  worth  all  the  tonics  that 
ever  were  brewed." 

"It's  the  grandfather's  nature  too;  but  the 
world  has  never  known  it— probably  never  will 
know  it,"  said  Halre. 

"In  that  I  agree  with  you,"  said  Beattie, 
dryly.    ' 

"  He  regards  it  as  a  sort  of  weakness  when 
people  discover  any  act  of  generosity  or  any  trait 
of  kindliness  about  him;  and 'do  yoU  know," 
added  he,  confidentially,  "I  hav^  often  thought 
that  what  the  world  regarded  as  irritability  and 
sharpness  was  nothing  mere  nor  less  than  shy- 
ness—just shyness." 

"  I  certainly  never  suspected  that  he  was  the 
victim  of  that  quality." 

"Ko,  I  imagine  not  A  man  must  know  him 
as  I  do  to  understand  it  I  remember  one  day, 
long,  long  ago,  I  went  so  far  as  to  throw  out  a 
half  hint  that  I  thought  he  laboured  under  this 
defbot — he  only  smiled,  and  said,  '  Tou  suspect 
me  of  diffidence.  I  am  diffident — no  man  more 
so,  sir;  but  it  is  of  the  good  or  great  qualities 
in  other  men.'  Wasnt  that  a  strange  reply? 
I  never  very  clearly  understood  it— do  you?" 

"I  suspect  I  do;  but  here  comes  a  message 
tons." 

Haire  spoke  a  word  with  the  servant,  and 
then  turning  to  Beattde,  said — "He  wonts  to 
see  me.  I'U  just  step  in,  and  be  back  in  a  mo- 
ment" 

Beattie  promised  not  to  leave  till  he  returned, 
and  strolled  along  by  the  side  of  a  little  brook 
which  meandered  tasteftdly  through  the  green- 
sward. He  had  fallen  into'  a  reverie — a  curious 
inquiry  within  himself  whether  it  were  a  boon 
or  an  evil  for  a  man  to  have  acquired  that  sort 
of  influence  over  another  mind  which  makes 
his  every  act  and  word  s^em  praiseworthy  and 
excellent  "I  wonder  is  the  Chief  the  better 
or  the  worse  for  this  indiscriminating  attach- 
ment? Does  it  suggest  a  standard  to  attain 
to  ?  or  does  it  merely  minister  to  self-love  and 
conceit?  Which  is  it?  which  is  it?"  cried  he 
aloud,  as  he  stood  and  gazed  on  the  rippling 
rivulet  beside  him. 

"Shall  /  tell  you?"  said  a  low,  sweet  voice, 


and  Lucy  Le^drick  slipped  her  arm  within  his 
as  she  spoke—"  shall  I  tell  you.  Doctor  ?" 

"Do,  by  all  means." 

"  A  Uttle  of  both,  I  opine.  Mind,"  said  she, 
laughing,  "  I  have  not  the  vaguest  notion  of 
what  you  were  balancing  in  your  mind,  but 
somehow  I  suspect  unmixed  good  or  evil  is 
very  rare,  and  I  take  my  stand  on  a  compro- 
mise.   Am  I  right?" 

"I  scarcely  know,  but  I  can't  submit  the  case 
to  you.  I  have  an  old-fashioned  prejudice  against 
letting  young  people  judge  their  seniors.    Let ' 
us  talk  of  something  else.    What  shall  it  be  ?" 

"I  want  to  talk  to  you  of  Tom." 

"I  have  just  been  speaking  to  Haire  about 
him.  We  must  get  him  bade  here,  Lucy — ^we 
really  must" 

"Do  you  mean  bore,  in  this  house,  Doctor?" 
.  "Here,  in  this  house.  Come,  don't  shake 
your  head,  Lucy.  I  see  the  necessity  for  it  on 
grounds  you  know  nothing  of.  Lady  Lendrick 
is  surrounding  your  grandfather  with  her  fami- 
ly, and  I  want  Tom  back  here  just  that  the 
Chief  should  see  what  a  thor9ugh  Lendrick  ho 
is.  If  your  grandfather  only  knew  the  stuff 
that's  in  him,  he'd  be  prouder  of  him  than  of 
all  his  own  successes." 

"No,  no,  no, — a  tiiousand  times,  no.  Doctor  I 
It  would  never  do— believe  me,  it  would  never 
do.  There  are  things  which  a  girl  may  submit 
to  in  quiet  obedience,  which  in  a  man  would 
require  subserviency.  The  Sewells,  too,  are  to 
be  here  on  Saturday,  and  who  is  to  say  what 
that  may  bring  forth  ?" 

"  She  wrote  to  you,"  said  the  Doctor,  with  r 
peculiar  significance  in  his  voice. 

"  Yes,  a  strange  sort  of  note  too.  I  almost 
wish  I  could  show  it  to  you, — ^I'd  so  like  to  hear 
what  you'd  say  of  the  spirit  of  the  writer." 

"She  told  me  she  would  write,"  said  he  again, 
with  a  more  marked  meaning  in  his  manner. 

"You  shall  see  it,"  said  she,  resolutely;" 
"  here  it  is,"  and  she  drew  forth  the  letter  and 
handed  it  to  him.  For  an  instant  she  seemed 
as  if  about  to  speak,  but  suddenly,  as  if  chang- 
ing her  mind,  she  merely  murmured,  "  Bead  it, 
and  tell  me  what  you  think  of  it" 

The  note  ran  thus : — 

"ICy  dbabbsi  Luct,— Wo  are  to  meet  to- 
morrow, and  I  hope  and  trust  to  meet  like  sis- 
ters who  love  each  other.  Let  me  make  one 
brief  explanation  before  that  moment  arrives. 
I  cannot  teU  what  rumours  may  have  reached 
you  of  all  that  has  happened  here.  I  know 
nothing  of  what  people  say,  nor  have  I  the 
faintest  idea  how  our  life  may  have  been  repre- 
sented. If  you  knew  me  longer  and  better,  you 
would  know  that  I  neither  make  this  ignorance 
matter  of  complaint  nor  regret  I  have  lived 
*just  long  enough  to  take  the  world  at  its  just 
value,  and  not  to  make  its  judgments  of  such 
importance  as  can  impair  my  self-esteem  and 
my  comfort  It  wquld,  however,  have  been 
agreeable  to  me  to  have  known  what  you  may 
have  heard  of  me— of  us — as  it  is  not  impossible 
I  might  have  felt  the  neoessitpy  to  add  sometlung 
— ^to  correct  something^-perhaps  to  deny  some-  , 
thing.  I  am  now  in  the  dark,  and  pray  foigive 
me  if  I  stumble  rudely  against  you,  where  I  only 
meant  to  salute  you  courteously. 

"  You  at  least  know  the  great  disaster  which 
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befeil  here.  Dr.  Beattie  has  told  you  the  stoiy 
— what  more  he  may  have  said  I  cannot  guess. 
If  I  were  to  wait  for  our  meeting,  I  would  not 
have  to  ask  you.  I  should  read  it  in  your  &ce, 
and  hear  it  in  every  accent  of  your  voice;  but 
I  write  these  few  lines  that  you  may  know  me 
at  once  in  all  frankness  and  openness,  and  know 
tiiat  if  you  be  innocent  of  my  secret,  ij  at  least, 
haye  yours  in  my  keeping.  Yes,  Lucy,  I  know 
all;  and  when  I  say  all,  I  mean  far  more  than 
you  yourself  know. 

"  If  I  were  treacherous,  I  would  not  make 
this  aron^  to  you. '  I  should  be  satisfied  with 
the  advantages  I  possessed,  and  employ  it  to 
my  benefit  Perhaps  vnth  any  other  woman 
than  yourself  I  should  play  this  part, — ^with 
you  I  neither  can  nor  wilL  I  will  declare  to 
you  frankly  and  at  once,  you  have  lost  the  game 
and  I  have  won  it  That  I  say  this  thus  briefly, 
is  because  in  amplifying  I  leSiould  seem  to  be 
attempting  to  explain  what  there  is  no  explain- 
ing. That  I  say  it  in  no  triumph,  my  own  con- 
scious inferiority  to  you  is  the  best  guarantee. 
I  never  would  have  dreamed  of  a  rivalry  had  I 
been  a  girL  It  is  because  I  cannot  claim  the' 
prize  I  have  won  H.  It  is  because  my  victory 
is  my  misery  I  have  gained  it  I  think  I  know 
your  nature  well  enough  to  know  that  you  will 
bear  me  no  ill-wilL  I  even  go  so  far  as  to  be- 
Ueve  I  shall  have  your  compassion  and  your 
sympathy.  I  need  them  more,  tax  more,  than 
you  know  of.  I  could  tell  you  that  had  matters 
fallen  out  diffldrently  it  would  not  have  been  to 
your  advantage,  for  there  were  obstades — ^fami- 
ly obstacles — ^perfectly  insurmountable.  This 
'  is  no  pi^tenoe:  on  my  honour  I  pledge  to  the 
truth  of  what  I  say.  So  long  as  I  believed  they 
might  be  overcome,  I  was  in  your  interest,  Lucy. 
You  will  not  believe  me,  will  you,  if  I  swear 
it?  Will  you  if  I  declare  it  on  my  knees  before 
you? 

"  If  I  have  not  waited  till  we  met  to  say  these 
things,  it  is  that  we  may  meet  with  open  hearts, 
in  sorrow,  but  in  sincerity.  When  I  have  told 
you  everything,  you  will  see  that  I  have  not 
been  to  blame.  There  may  be  much  to  grieve 
over,  but  there  is  nothing  to  reprehend — any- 
where. And  now,  how  is  our  future  to  be?  it 
is  for  you  to  decide.  I  have  not  wronged  you, 
and  yet  I  am  asking  for  forgiveness.  Can 
you  give  me  your  love,  and  what  I  need  as 
much,  your  pity?  Can  yon  forget  your  smaller 
aiBiction  for  the  sake  of  my  heavier  one,  for  it  is 
heavier? 

"  I  plead  guilty  to  one  only  treachery;  and 
this  I  stooped  to,  to  avdd  the  shame  and  dis- 
grace of  an  open  scandal  I  told  his  mother 
that^  though  Ifucy  was  my  name,  it  was  yours 
also;  and  that  you  were  the  Lucy  of  all  his 
feverish  wanderhigs.  Your  woman's  heart  will 
pardon  me  this  one  perfidy. 

"She  is  a  very  dangerous  woman  in  one 
sense.  She  has  a  oertaia  position  in  the  world, 
from  which  she  could  and  would  open  a  fire 
of  shmder  on  any  one.  She  desires  to  injure 
ins.  She  has  already  threatened,  and  she  is 
capable  of  more  than  threatening.  She  says  she 
win  see  Sir  William.  This  she  may  not  be  able 
to  do;  but  she  can  write  to  him.  You  know 
better  than  I  do  what  might  ensue  fh>m  two 
such  tempers  meeting;  for  myself  I  cannot 
think  of  it 


"I  have  vmtten  you  a  l(mg  letter,  dear  Jjckj 
when  I  only  meant  i»  have  written  five  or  six 
hues.  I  have  not  courage  to  read  it  over;  were 
I  to  do  so,  I  am  s^ire  I  would  never  send  it 
Perhaps  you  will  not  thank  me  for  my  candour. 
Perhaps  you  will  laugh  at  all  my  scnipnloitf 
hones^.  Perhaps  you  will^-no,  that  yon  Defer 
will— I  mean,  employ  my  trustfulness  against 
myself. 

"  Who  knows  if  I  have  not  given  to  this 
incident  an  importance  which  you  will  only 
smile  at?  There  are  people  so  rich  that  they 
never  are  aware  if  they  be  robbed.  Are  yoa  one 
of  these,  Lucy?  and,  if  so,  will  you  forg^ 
the  thief  who  signs  herself  your  ever  loriDg 
sister, 

"LucfT  S«W1LL 

"  I  have  told  Dr.  Beattie  I  would  write  to 
you ;  he  looked  as  if  he  knew  that  I  mi^^t,  or 
that  I  ought — ^which  is  it  ?  Doctors  see  a  great 
deal  more  than  they  ought  to  see.  The  great 
security  against  them  is,  that  they  acqmre  an 
indifibrence  to  the  sight  of  suffering^  ifludi,  in 
rendering  them  callous,  destrojrs  curioei^,  and 
then  all  iUs  that  can  neither  be  bled  nor  blistered 
they  treat  as  trifles,  and  end  by  ignoring  alto- 
gether. Were  it  otherwise — ^that  is,  had  they 
any  touch  of  humanity  in  their  natoro— tbey 
would  be  charming  confidants,  for  they  know 
everything,  and  can  go  everywhere.  If  Beattie 
should  be  one  of  your  pets,  I  ask  pardon  far 
this  impertinence;  but  don't  forget  it  altogether, 
as  one  day  or  other,  you  will  be  certain  to 
acknowledge  its  truth. 

"  We  arrive  by  the  four-forty  train  on  Satur- 
day  afternoon.  If  I  see  yon  at  the  door  when 
we  drive  up,  I  mil  take  it  aa  a  sign  I  am  fo^ 
given." 

Beattie  folded  the  letter  slowly,  and  handed 
it  to  Lucy  without  a  word.  "  TeU  me,"  said  he, 
after  they  had  walked  on  several  seconds  in 
silence— "tell  me,  do  you  mean  to  be  at  the 
door  as  she  arrives  ?  " 

"  I  think  not,''  said  she,  in  a  very  lov 
voice. 

"  She  has  a  humble  estimate  of  doctors;  hot 
there  is  one  touch  of  nature  she  must  not  deny 
them — ^they  are  very  sensitive  about  oontagion 
Now,  Lucy,  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  that  yoa 
were  not  to  be  the  intimate  associate  of  this 
woman." 

"So  do  I,  Doctor;  but  how  is  it  to  l)e 
helped?" 

He  walked  along  silent  and  in  deep 
thought 

"Shall  I  tell  you.  Doctor, how  it  can  can  be 
managed,  but  only  by  your  help  and  assiBtanoe? 
I  must  leave  this." 

"Leave  the  Priory  I  but  for  where?" 

"  I  shall  go  and  nurse  Tom :  he  needs  me, 
Doctor,  and  I  believe  I  need  him;  that  is,  I 
yearn  after  that  old  companionship  yrtddi  made 
all  my  life  tail  I  came  hero  Gome  now,  don't 

oppose  this  plan;  it  is  only  by  your  hearty  aid 
it  can  ever  be  carried  out  When  you  have 
told  grandpapa  that  the  thought  is  a  good  oat, 
the  batUe  wQl  be  more  than  half  won.  Tonaee 
yourself  I  ought  not  to  be  here." 

"  Certainly  not  here  with  Mrs.  SeweU;  but 
there  comes  the  grave  difflQuHy  of  how  yoa  are 
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to  be  lodged  and  cared  for  ia  that  wild  country 
where  your  brother  lives?  " 

"My  dear  Doctor,  I  have  never  known  pam- 
pering till  I  came  here.  Our  life  at  home— «nd 
was  it  not  happy!— was  of  the  veiy  simplest 
To  go  back  a^sin  to  the  same  humble  ways 
will  be  hke  a  renewal  of  the  happy  past;  and 
then  Tom  and  I  suit  each  other  so  w^— our  ve^ 
capadties  are  kindred.  Do  say  you  like  this 
notion,  and  tell  me  you  will  forward  it." 

"The  very  journey  ia  an  immense  difi&- 
culty." 

"Not  a  bit,  Doctor;  I  have  planned  it  all. 
From  this  to  Marseilles  is  easy  enough— only 
forty  hours;  once  there,  I  either  go  direct  to 
Cagliari,   or  catch    the  Sardinian   steamer   at 

Genoa " 

"You  talk  of  these  places  as  if  they  were 
all  old  acquaintances ;  but,  my  dear  child,  onlv 
fancy  yourself  alone  in  a  foreign  dty.  I  don't 
epefl^  of  the  difficulties  of  a  new  languf^ie." 

"  You  might,  though,  my  dear  Doctor.  My 
French  and  Italian,  which  carry  me  on  pleasantly 
enough  with  Racine  and  Ariosto,  will  expose  me 
sadly  with  my  *  commissionnaire.'  ^ 

"But  quite  alone  you  cannot  go— that's  cer- 
tain." 

-  "I  must  not  take  a  maid,  that's  as  certain; 
Tom  would  only  send  us  both  back  again.  K 
you  insist,  and  if  grandpapa  insists  upon  it,  I 
will  take  old  Nicholas;  he  thinks  it  a  great 
hardship  that  he  has  not  been  carried  away  over 
seas  to  see  the  great  world ;  and  all  his  whims 
and  tempers  that  tortured  us  as  children  will 
only  amuse  us  now;  his  very  tyranny  will  be 
goodfiin." 

"I  declare  frankly,"  said  the  Doctor,  laugh- 
ing, "I  do  not  see  how  the  difficulties  of  foreign 
travel  are  to  be  lessened  by  the  presence  of  old 
Nicholas ;  but  are  you  serious  in  all  this  ?  " 

"Perfectly  serious,  and  fully  determined  on 
it,  if  I  be  permitted." 
"  When  would  you  go?  " 
"  At  once ;  I  mean  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
Sewells  are  to  be  here  on  Saturday.  I  would 
leave  on  Friday  evening  by  the  mail-tr^  for 
London.  I  would  telegraph  to  Tom  to  say  on 
what  day  he  might  expect  me." 

"  To-day  is  Tuesday ;  is  it  possible  you  could 
be  ready?" 

"  I  would  start  to-night,  Doctor,  if  you  only 
obtain  my  leave." 

"It  is  all  a  matter  of  the  merest  chance 
how  your  grandfather  will  take  it,"  said  Beattie, 
musing. 

"But  you  Kpyroyel  tell  me  you  approve  of  it" 
.  "  There  is  certamly  much  in  tiie  project  that  I 
like.  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  your  living  here 
with  these  Sewells ;  my  experience  of  them  is 
very  brie^  but  it  has  taught  me  to  know  there 
could  be  no  worse  companionship  for  you;  but 
as  these  are  things  that  cannot  be  spoken 
of  to  the  Chief,  let  us  see  by  what  arguments 
we  should  approach  him.  I  will  go  at  once. 
Haire  is  with  him,  and  he  is  sure  to  see  that 
what  I  suggest  has  oome  from  you.  If  it 
should  be  Ihe  difficulty  of  the  journey  your 
grandfather  objects  to,  Lucy^  I  will  go  as  far  as 
Marseilles  with  you  myself,  and  see  you  safely 
embarked  before  I  leave  you."  She  took  his 
hand  and  kissed  it  twice,  but  was  not  able  to 
utter  a  word. 


"There,  now,  my  dear  child,  dont  agitato 
yourself;  you  need  all  your  calm  and  all  your 
courage.  Loiter  about  here  till  I  come  to  you, 
and  I  shall  not  be  long." 

"  What  a  true  kind  friend  you  are  I"  said  she, 
as  her  eyes  grew  dim  with  tears.  "  I  am  more 
anxious  about  this  than  I  like  to  own,  perhaps. 
Will  you,  if  you  bring  me  good  tidings,  make  vtie 
a  signal  with  your  handkerchief?" 

He  promised  this,  and  left  her. 

Lucy  sat  down  under  a  large  ehn  tree,  re- 
solving to  wait  there  patiently  for  his  return; 
but  her  fevered  anxiety  was  such  that  she  could 
not  rest  in  one  place,  and  was  forced  to  rise  and 
walk  rapidly  up  and  down.  She  imagined  to 
herself  ^e  hiterview,  and  fancied  she  heard  her 
grandfirther's  stem  question — ^whether  she  were 
not  satisfied  with  her  home  ?  What  could  he 
do  more  for  her  comfort  or  happiness  than  he 
had  done  ?  Oh,  if  he  were  to  accuse  her  of  in- 
gratitude, how  should  she  bear  it?  Whatever 
irritability  he  might  display  towards  others,  to 
herself  he  had  always  been  kind,  and  thoughtful, 
and  courteous. 

She  really  loved  him,  and  liked  his  companion- 
ship, and  she  felt  Ihat,  if  in  leaving  him  she 
should  consign  him  to  soUtude  and  loneliness, 
she  could  scarcely  bring  herself  to  go ;  but  he 
was  now  to  be  iTorrounded  with  others,  and  if 
they  were  not  altogether  suited  to  him  by  taste 
or  habit,  they  would,  even  for  their  own  sakes, 
try  to  conform  to  his  ways  and  likings. 

Once  more  she  bethought  her  of  the  discus- 
sion, and  how  it  was  faring.  Had  her  grand- 
father suffered  Beattie  to  state  the  case  frilly, 
and  say  all  that  he  might  in  its  favour?  or  had 
he,  as  was  sometimes  his  wont,  stopped  him 
short  with  a  peremptory  conunand  to  desist? 
And  then  what  part  had  Haire  taken  ?  Haire, 
for  whose  intelligence  the  old  Judge  entertained 
the  lowest  possible  estimate,  had  somehow  an 
immense  influence  over  him,  just  as  mstincts 
are  seen  too  strong  for  reason.  Some  traces  of 
boyish  intercourse  yet  survived  and  swayed  his 
mind  with  consciousness  of  its  power. 

"  How  long  it  seems,"  murmured  she.  "  Does 
this  delay  augur  ill  for  suooess,  or  is  it  that 
they  are  talking  over  the  details  of  the  plan? 
Oh,  ii  I  could  be  sure  of  that  I  My  poor  dear 
Tom,  how  I  long  to  be  near  you — ^to  care  for 
you— and  watch  youl "  and  as  she  said  this,  a 
cold  sickness  came  over  her,  and  she  muttered 
aloud— "What  perfidy  it  all  is t  as  if  I  was 
not  thinking  of  myself,  and  my  own  sorrows, 
while  I  try  to  believe  I  am  but  thinking  of 
my  brother."  And  now  her  tears  streamed  fast 
down  her  cheeks,  and  her  heart  felt  as  if  it 
would  burst  "It  must  be  an  hour  since  he 
left  this,"  Said  she,  looking  towards  the  house, 
where  all  was  still  and  motionless.  "It  is  not 
possible  that  they  are  yet  deliberating.  Grand- 
papa is  never  long  hi  coming  to  a  decision. 
Surely  all  has  been  determined  on  before  this, 
and  why  does  he  not  come  and  relieve  me  from 
my  miserable  uncertainty  ?  " 

At  last  the  hall  door  opened,  and  Haire  ap- 
peared; he  beckoned  to  her  with  his  hand  to 
come,  and  then  re-entered  the  house.  Lucy 
knew  not  what  to  think  of  this,  and  she  could 
scarcely  drag  her  steps  along  as  she  tried  to 
hasten  back.  As  she  entered  the  hall,  Haire 
met  her,  and,  taking  her  hand  cordially,  said, 
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"It  is  all  right;  only  be  calm,  and  don't  agi- 
tate him.  Come  in  now,"  and  with  this  she 
found  herself  in  ,the  room  where  the  old  Judge 
was  sitting,  his  eyes  closed  and  his  whole  at- 
titude betokening  sleep.  Beattie  sat  at  his  side 
and  held  one  hand  i|L  his  own.  Lucy  knelt 
down  and  pressed  her  lips  to  the  other  hand, 
which  bung  over  the  arm  of  the  chair.  Gently 
drawmg  away  the  hand,  the  old  man  laid  it  on 
her  h^Eid,  and  in  a  low  £Eunt  voice,  said,  "I 
must  not  look  at  you,  Lucy,  of  I  shall  recall 
my  pledge.   You  are  going  away  I" 

The  young  girl  turned  her  tearftil  isyes  to- 
wards him,  and  held  her  lips  firmly  closed  to 
repress  a  sob,  while  her  cheeks  trembled  with 
emotion. 

'*  Beattie  tells  me  you  are  right,"  continued 
he,  with  a  sigh ;  and  l&en,  with  a  sort  of  aroused 
eneigy,  he  added,  "But  old  age,  amongst  its 
other  infirmities,  fancies  that  right  should  yield 
to  years.  'Oes  sont  les  droits  de  la  d^or^pi- 
tude,'  as  La  Rochefoucauld  calls  them.  I  will 
not  insist  upon  my  'royalties,'  Lucy,  this  time. 
You  shall  go  to  your  brother."  His  hand 
trembled  as  it  lay  on  her  head,  and  then  fell 
heavily  to  his  side.  Lucy  clasped  it  eagerly, 
and  pressed  it  to  her  chedc.  and  all  was  silent 
for  some  seconds  in  the  room. 

At  last  the  old  man  spoke,  and  it  was  now 
in  a  dear  distinct  voice,  though  weak.  "  Beattie 
will  tell  you  everything,  Lucy;  he  has  all  my 
histnictions.  Let  him  now  have  yours.  To- 
morrow we  shall,  both  of  us,  be  cahner,  and 
can  talk  over  all  together.  To-morrow  will  be 
Thursday?" 

"  Wednesday,  grandpapa." 

"  ■Wednesday--all  the  better,  my  dear  child, 
another  day  gained.  J  say,  beattie,"  cried  he 
in  a  louder  tone,  "I  cannot  have  fallen  into  the 
pitiable  conditio^  the  newspapers  describe,  or  I 
could  never  have  gained  this  victory  over  my 
selfishness.  Come,  sir,  be  frank  enough  to  own, 
that  where  a  man  combats  himself,  he  asserts 
his  identity.  Haire  v/ill^go  out  and  give  that 
as  his  own,"  muttered  he;  and  as  he  bmiled, 
he  lay  back,  his  breathing  grew  heavier  and 
longer,  and  he  sank  into  a  quiet  sleep. 


CHAPTER  XXyJX. 

SOXB   OOKJUaAL  COITBTBSZBa 

"You  have  not  told  me  what  she  wrote  to 
you,"  said  Bewell  to  his  wife,  as  he  smoked  his 
dgar  at  one  skl'e  of  the  fire,  while  she  read  a 
novel  at  the  otiier.  It  was  to  be  their  last 
evening  at  "The  Nest;"  on  the  morrow  they 
were  to  leave  for  the  Prioiy.  "Were  there 
any  secrets  in  it,  or  were  there  allusions  that 
I  ought  not  to  see?" 

"Not  that  I  remember,"  said  she,  care- 
lessly. 

"What  about  our  coming?  Does  the  old 
man  seem  to  wish  for  it? — ^how  does  she  her- 
self take  it?" 

"She  says  nothing  on  the  subject,  beyond 
her  re^^  at  not  being  there  to  meet  us." 

."And  why  can't  slie?  where  will  she  be?  " 


"  At  sea,  probably,  by  that  time.  She  goes 
off  to  Sardinia  to  her  brother." 

"  Whatl  do  you  mean  to  that  fellow  who  is 
living  with  Fossbrooke?  Why  didn't  you  tell 
me  this  before?" 

"I  don't  think  I  remembered  it,  or  if  I  did, 
it's  possible  I  thought  it  could  not  have  much 
interest  for  you." 

"Indeed,  madam  I  do  you  imagine  that  the 
only  things  I  care  for  are  the  movements  of 
yowr  admirers?  Where's  this  letter?  Td  like 
to  see  it" 

"  I  tore  it  up.  She  begged  me  to  do  so  when 
I  had  read  it" 

"  How  honourable !  I  declare  you  ladies  con- 
duct your  intercourse  with  an  integrity  that 
would  be  positively  charming  to  tl^nk  of,  if 
only  your  male  friends  wore  admitted  to  any 
share  of  the  fair  dealing.  Tell  me  so  much 
as  you  can  remember  of  this  letter." 

"  She  spoke  of  her  brother  having  had  a 
fever,  and  being  now  better,  but  so  weak  and 
reduced  as  to  require  great  care  and  attention, 
and  obliged  to  remove  for  change  of  sir  to  a 
small  island  off  the  coast" 

"  And  Fossbrooke— does  she  mention  "himV 

"  Only  that  he  is  not  with  her  brother,  except 
occasionally:  his  business  detains 'him  pear 
Oagliari." 

"  I  hope  it  may  continue  to  detain  him  there! 
Has  this  young  woman  gone  off  all  alone  on 
this  journey?" 

"  She  has  taken  no  maid.  She  said  it  might 
prove  inconvenient  to  her  brother;  and  has 
only  an  old  family  servant  she  calls  Nicholas 
with  her.  . 

"  So,  then,  wo  have  the  house  to  ourselyes, 
so  far.  She'll  not  be  in  a  hurry  bade,  I  take  it 
Anything  would  be  better  than  the  life  she  led 
witii  her  grandfj^ther." 

",She  seems  sorry  to  part  with  him,  and  re- 
curs  three  or  four  times  to  his  kindness  and 
affection^" 

"  His  kindness  and  affection  I  His  vanity  and 
self-love  are  nearer  the  mark.  I  thou^t  I  bad 
seen  something  of  conceit  and  affectation,  bat 
that  old  fellow  leaves  everything  in  that  line 
miles  behind.  He  is,  without  exception,  the 
greatest  bore  and  the  most  insupportable  bnUr 
I  ever  encountered." 

"  Lucy  Uked  him." 

*'  She  did  not-Hshe  could  not  It  suits  70Q 
women  to  say  these  things,  because  you  col* 
tivate  hypocrisy  so  careftilly  tiiat  you  carry 
on  the  game  with  each  otiier!  How  could 
any  one,  let  her  be  ever  so  abject,  like  that 
incessant  homage  this  old  man  exacted — to  he 
obliged  to  be  iSive  to  his  vapid  jokes  and  his 
dreary  stories — ^to  his  twaddling  reminiscences 
of  college  fuoooss,  or  House  of  (Emmons— Irish 
House  too— triumphs?  Bo  you  think  if  I 
wasn't  a  beggar  I'd  go  and  submit  myself  to 
suchadisci^ine?" 

To  this  die  made  no  reply,  and  for  a  while 
there  was  a  silence  in  the  room.  At  last  he 
said,  "  lott'S  have  to  take  up  that  line  of  cha- 
racter that  she  acted.  Ibu'S  have  to  'swing  the 
incense'  now.    I'll  be  shot  if  /  da" 

She  gave  no  answer,  and  he  went  on — "  Yonll 
have  to  train  the  brats  too  to  salute  hhn,  and 
kiss  his  hand,  and  call  him — ^what  are  they 
to  call  hint— grandpapa?    Yes,  they  must  saj 
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grandpapa.  How  I  wish  I  had  not  sent  in 
my  papers!  If  I  had  only  imagined  I  could 
have  planted  70a  all  here,  I  cocdd  have  gone 
back  to  my  regiment  and  served  out  my 
time." 

**  It  might  hare  been  better,"  said  she,  in  a 
low  voice. 

"Of  course  it  would  have  been  better;  each 
of  us  would  have  been  free,  and  there  are  few 
people,  be  it  said,  take  more  out  of  their  free- 
dom— eh,  madam  ?  " 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders  carelessly,  but  a 
slight,  a  very  slight,  flush  coloured  her  cheek. 

"By  the  way,  now  we're  on  that  subject^ 
have  you  answered  Lady  Trafford's  letter?  " 

"Yes,"  smd  she;  and  now  her  cheek  grew 
crimson. 

"  And  what  answer  did  you  send?  " 

"I  sent  back  everything." 

"What  do  you  mean?-r-your  rings  and 
trinkets — ^the  bracelet  with  the  hair — ^mine,  of 
course— it  could  be  no  one's  but  mine." 

"All,  everything,"  said  she  with  a  gulp. 

"I  must  read  the  old  woman's  letter  over 
again.    You  haven't  burned  ihatj  I  hope  ?  " 

"  No ;  it's  up-stairs  in  my  writing-desk." 

"  I  declare,"  said  he,  rising  and  standing  with 
his  back  to  the  fire,  "you  women,  and  especially 
flue  ladies,  say  things  to  each  other  that  men 
never  would  dare  to  utter  to  other  men.  That 
old  dame,  for  instance,  charged  you  with  what 
we  male  creatures  have  no  equivalent  for — 
cheating  at  play  would  be  mild  in  compari- 
son." . 

"I  don't  think  that  you  escaped  scot-free," 
said  she,  with  an  intense  bitterness,  though  her 
tone  was  studiously  subdued  and  low. 

"No^"  said  he,  with  a  jeering  laugh.  "1 
figured  as  the  accessory  or  accomplice,  or  what- 
ever the  law  calls  it  I  was  what  polite  Frendi 
ladies  call  le  moari  complaisafU — a  part  I  am 
so  perfect  in,  madam,  that  I  almost  think  I 
ought  to  play  it  for  'ray  Benefit'  '  What  do  you 
say?" 

"  Oh,  sir,  it  is  not  for  me  to  pass  an  opinion 
on  your  abilities." 

"I  have  less  bashfrilness,"  said  he,  fiercely. 
"  111  venture  to  say  a  word  on  yours,  I've 
told  you  scores  of  times — ^I  told  you  in  India, 
I  told  you  at  the  Gape,  I  told  you  when  we 
were  quarantined  at  IMeste,  and  I  tell  you  now 
— ^that  you  never  reaJJy  captivated  any  man 
much  under  seventy.  When  they  are  totter- 
ing on  to  the  grave,  bald,  blear-eyed,  and  deaf, 
you  are  perfectly  irresistible;  and  I  wish- 
really  I  say  it  in  all  good  fiiith— you  would  limit 
the  sphere  of  your  fascinations  to  such  very 
frail  humanities.  Trafiford  only  became  spoony 
after  that  smash  on  the  skull;  as  he  grew 
better,  he  threw  off  his  delusions— didn't 
he?" 

"  So  he  told  me,"  said  she,  witii  perfect  cahn. 

"By  Jove  I  that  was  a  great  flake  of  mine," 
cried  he  aloud.  "That  was  a  hazard  I  never 
so  much  as  tried.  So  that  this  fellow  had  made 
some  sort  of  a  declaration  to  you  ?  " 

"  I  never  said  so.'* 

"  What  was  it  then  that  you  did  say,  madam  7 
let  us  understand  each  other  clearly." 

"  Oh,  I  am  sure  we  need  no  explanations  for 
that,"  said  she,  rising;  and  moving  towards  the 
door. 


"I  want  to  hear  about  this  before  you  go," 
said  he,  standing  between  her  and  tiie  door. 

"  You  are  not  going  to  pretend  jealousy,  are 
you  7  "  said  she,  with  an  easy  laugh. 

"I  should  think  not,"  said  he,  insolently. 
"That  is  about  one  of  the  last  cares  will  ever 
rob  me  of  my  rest  at  night  I'd  like  to  know, 
however,  what  pretext  I  have  to  send  a  ball 
through  your  young  friend." 

"Oh,  as  to  that  peril,  it  will  not  rob  me  of  & 
night's  rest!"  said  she,  with  such  a  look  of 
scorn  and  oontempt  as  seemed  actually  to  sicken 
liim,  for  he  staggered  back  as  though  about 
to  fall,  and  she  passed  out  ere  he  could  recover 
himself. 

"Jt  is  to  be  no  quarter  between  us  then! 
Well,  be  it  so,"  cried  he,  as  he  sank  heavily  into 
a  seat  "  She's  playing  a  bold  game  when  she 
goes  thus  far."  •  He  leaned  his  head  on  the 
table,  and  sat  thus  so  long  that  he  appeared 
to  have  fallen  apleep;  indeed,  the  servant  who 
came  to  tell  him  that  tea  was  served  feared 
to  disturb  him,  and  retired  without  speaking. 
Ear  from  sleeping,  however,  his  head  was 
racked  with  a  maddening  pain,  and  he  kept 
on  muttering  to  himself^  "This  is  the  second' 
time — ^the  second  time  sher  has  taunted  me  with 
cowardice.  Let  her  beware  I  Is  there  no  one 
will  warn  her  against  what  she  is  doing?  " 

"  Missis  says,  please,  sir,  won't  you  have  a  cup 
of  tea?  "  said  the  maid  timidly  at  the  door. 

"No;  m  not  take  any." 

"  Missis  says  too,  sir,  that  Miss  Gary  is  tok 
poorly,  and  has  a  shiverin'  over  her,,  and  a  bad 
headache,  and  she  hopes  you'll  send  in  for  Dr. 
Tobin." 

"Is  she  in  bed?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  please." 

"I'll  go  up  and  see  her;"  and  with  this  he 
arose  and  passed  up  the  little  stair  that  led  to 
the  nursery.  In  one  bed  a  little  dark-haired  girl 
of  about  three  years  old  lay  fast  asleep ;  in  the 
adjoining  bed  a  bright  blue-eyed  child  of  two 
years  or  less  lay  wide  awake,  her  cheeks  crimson, 
and  the  expression  of  her  features  anxious  and 
excited.  Her  mother  was  bathing  her  temples 
with  cold  water  as  Sewell  entered,  and  was  talk- 
ing in  a  voice  of  kind  and  gentle  meaning  to  the 
child. 

"That  stupid  woman  of  yours  said  it  was 
Gary,"  said  Sewell  pettishly,  as  he  gazed  at  the 
htae  girl. 

'  "I  told  her  it  was  Blanche;  she  has  been 
heavy  all  day,  and  eaten  nothing.  No,  pet— no, 
darling,"  said  she,  stooping  over  the  sick  child, 
"pa  is  not  angry,  he  is  only  sorry  that  littlo 
BLftnche  is  ilL" 

"I  suppose  you'd  better  have  Tobin  to  see 
her,"  said  he,  coldly. 

"  111  teU  Qeorge  to  take  the  tax-cart  and  fetch 
hun  out  It's  well  it  wasn't  Gary,"  muttered  he, 
as  he  sauntered  out  of  the  room.  His  wife's 
eyes  followed  him  as  he  went,  and  never  did  a 
human  face  exhibit  a  stronger  show  of  repressed 
passion  than  hers,  as  wi&  dosely-oompressed 
Ups  and  staring  eyes,  she  watched  him  as  he 
passed  out 

"The  fool  frightened  me — she  said  it  was 
Gary,"  were  the  words  he,  continued  to  mutter 
as  he  went  down  the  stairs. 

Tobin  arrived  in  due  time,  and  pronounced 
the  case  not  senons— a  mere  feverish  attack  that 
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only  roquired  a  day  or  two  of  car»  and  treat- 
ment. 

"Have  you  seen  Colonel  Sewell?  "  said  Mrs. 
Sewell,  as  she  aocompanied  the  doctor  down- 
stairs.  ' 

"  Yes ;  I  told  him  just  what  Fve  said  to  you." 

"  And  what  reply  did  he  make  ?" 

"He  said,  ^iJl  right  J  I  have  business  in 
town,  and  must  start  to-morrow.  My  wife  and 
the  chicks  can  follow  by  the  end  of  the  week.' " 

"  It^s  so  like  him  I-hso  like  him  I  "  said  she, 
as  though  the  pent-up  passion  could  no  longer 
be  restrained. 


CHAPTEB  XL. 

ICR.  balfoub's  ovncE. 

Os  arriying  in  Dublin  Sewell  repaired  at  once 
to  Balfour's  office  in  the  Oastle-yard;  he  want- 
ed to  Vhear  the  news,"  and  it  was  here  that 
eveiy  one  went  who  wanted  to  "  hear  the  news." 
There  are  in  all  dties,  but  more  especially  in 
cities  of  the  second  order,  certain  haunts  where 
the  men  about  town  repi^;  where,  like  the 
changing^houses  of  bankers,  people  exchange 
their  "  credits"— take  up  their  own  notes,  and 
give  up  l2iose  of  l^eir  neighbours. 

Sewell  arrived  before  the  usual  time  when 
people  dropped  in,  and  found  Balfour  alone  and 
at  breakfast  The  Under-Secretaiy's  manner 
was  d^,  so  much  Sewell  saw  as  he  entered; 
he  met  him  as  though  he  had  seen  him  the 
day  before,  and  this,  when  men  have  not  seen 
each  other  for  some  time,  has  a  certain  signifi- 
cance. Nor  did  he  ask  when  he  had  come  up, 
nor  in  anv  way  recognise  that  his  appearance 
was  mattet  of  surprise  or  pleasure. 

"Well,  what's  going  on  here?"  said  Sewell, 
as  he  flung  himself  into  an  eajsy-chair,  and 
turned  towards  the  fire.    "  Anything  new  ?  " 

"Nothing  particular.  I  don't  suppose  you 
care  for  the  Cattle  Show,  or  the  Boyal  Irish 
Academy?" 

"Not  much— at  least  J  can  postpone  my 
inquiries  about  them.  How  about  my  place 
here  ?  are  you  going  to  give  me  trouble  about  it  ?  " 

"Your  place— your  place?"  muttered  the 
other  once  or  twice ;  and  then,  standing  up 
with  his  back  to  the  fire,  and  his  skirts  over 
his  arms,  ho  went  on.  "  Do  you  want  to  hear 
the  truth  about  this  a&ir?  or  are  we  only  to 
go  on  sparring  with  the  gloves— eh?  " 

"  The  truth,  of  course,  if  such  a  novel  pro- 
oeeding  should  not  be  too  much  of  a  shodc  to  you." 

"No,  I  suspect  not  I  do  a  little  of  every- 
thing every  day  just  to  keep  my  hand  in." 

"  WeU,  go  on  now— out  with  this  truth." 

"Well,  the  truth  is— I  am  now  speaking 
confidentially— if  I  were  you  I'd  not  press  my 
daim  to  that  appointment— do  you  perceive?  " 

"I  do  not;  but  perhaps  I  may  when  you 
have  explained  yourself  a  little  more  fully." 

"And,"  continued  he  in  the  same  tone,  and 
as  though  no  interruption  had  occurred,  "that's 
the  opinion  of  Halkett^  and  Doyle,  and  Jocelyn, 
and  the  rest" 

"Confidentially,  of  course,"  said  Sewell,  with 
a  sneer  so  slight  as  not  to  be  detected. 


"  I  may  say  confidentially,  becaase  it  was  at 
dinner  we  talked  it  over,  imd  we  were  only 
the  household-Hio  guest  but  Byam  Herries  and 
Barrington," 

"  And  you  all  agreed  ?  " 

"  Yes,  there  was  not  a  dissentient  voice  but 
Jocelyn's,  who  said,  if  he  were  in  your  place, 
he'd  insist  on  haviigaU  the  papers  and  lettera 
given  up  to  him.  &s  view  is  this.  *What 
security  have  I  that  the  same  dwrges  aie  not 
to  be  rienewed  again  and  again?  I  submit  now, 
but  am  I  always  to  submit?  Are  my  Indian'— 
(what  shall  I  call  them  ?  I  forget  what  he  call- 
ed them ;  I  believe  it  was  escapades}— *mj 
Indian  escapees  to  declare  me  unfit  to  hold 
anything  under  the  Crown  ? '  He  said  a  good 
deal 'in  that  strain,  but  we  did  not  see  it  It 
was  hard,  to  be  sure,  but  we  did  not  see  it  Aa 
Halkett  said,  'Sewell  has  had  his  innings  al- 
ready in  India.  If,  with  a  pretty  wife  and  a 
neat  turn  for  billiards,  he  did  not  lay  by  enongh 
to  make  his  dedining  years  comfortable,  I  most 
say  that  he  was  not  provident'  Do^le,  how- 
ever, remarked  that  after  that  afiair  with  Loilus 
up  at  Agra— wasn't  it  Agra?  " — Sewell  nodded 
— '  It  wasn't  so  easy  for  you  to  get  along  as 
many  might  think,  and  that  you  were  a  deviliah 
clever  fellow  to  do  what  you  had  done,  Doyle 
likes  you,  J  thmk."  SeweU  nodded  again,  and, 
after  a  sUght  pause,  Balfour  proceeded— ''  And 
It  was  Doyle,  too,  said,  *  Why  not  try  for  Bome- 
thing  in  the  colonies  ?  There  are  lots  of  places 
a  man  can  go  and  nothing  be  ever  heard  of  him 
If  I  was  Sewell,  I'd  say,  Make  me  a  hamA- 
master  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  or  a  consul  in 
the  Caraocas.' 

"  They  all  concurred  in  ono  thing,  that  joq 
never  did  so  weak  a  thing  in  your  whole  life  as 
to  have  any  dealings  with  Trafford.  It  was  his 
mother  went  to  the  Duke-^y,  into  the  priTatQ 
office  at  the  Horse  Guards— and  got  Clifford's 
appointment  cancelled,  just  for  a  miserable  flre 
hundred  pounds  Jack  won  off  the  elder  brother, 
—  that  fellow  who  died  last  year  at  Madeira. 
She's  the  most  dangerous  woman  in  Europe. 
She  does  not  care  what  she  says,  nor  to  whom 
she  says  it  She'd  go  up  to  the  Queen  at  a 
drawing-room  and  make  a  complaint  as  soon  as 
she'd  speak  to  you  or  me.  As  it  is,  she  told 
their  Excellencies  here  all  liiat  went  on  in  your 
house,  and  I  suppose  scores  of  things  that  did 
not  go  on  either,  and  said,  *  And  are  you  going 
to  permit  this  man  to  be'— she  did  not  remember 
what,  but  she  said  'a  high  official  under  the 
Crown — and  are  you  going  to  receive  his  wife 
amongst  your  intimates  ? '  What  a  woman  she 
is  I  To  hear  her  you'd  think  her  '  dear  child,' 
instead  of  being  a  strapping  fellow  of  six  feet 
two,  was  a  brat  in  knidEerbockers,  with  a  hat 
and  feather.  The  fellow  hunself  must  be  a  con- 
Bununate.muff  to  be  bullied  by  her;  but  then 
the  estate  is  not  entaUed,  they  say,  and  there's 
a  younger  brother  may  come  into  it  alL  His 
chances  look  well  just  now,  for  Lionel  has  got 
a  relapse,  and  the  doctors  think  very  ill  of 
him.^' 

**I  had  not  heard  that^"  said  Sewell,  cahnlj. 

"  Oh,  he  was  getting  on  most  favourably— 
was  able  to  sit  up  at  £e  window,  and  move  a 
little  about  the  room — when,  one  morning  Lady 
Trafford  had  driven  over  to  the  Lodge  to 
luncheon,  he  stepped  down  stairs,  in  his  dress* 
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ing-gown  as  he  was,  got  into  a  cab,  and  drove 
off  into  the  oonntrj.  All  the  cabman  could  tell 
was  that  he  orderiad  him  to  take  the  road  to 
Bathfarnham,  and  said,  *I11  tell  jou  by-and-by 
where  to; '  and  at  last  he  saidf  *  Where  does 
Sir  William  Lendrick  live?'  and'  though  the 
man  knew  the  Priorj,  he  had  taken  a  wrong 
turn  and  got  down  to  ask  the  road.  Just  at  this 
moment  a  carriage  drove  by  wish  two  grejs  and 
a  postilion.  A  young  lady  was  inside  with  an 
elderly  gentleman,  and  the  moment  Trafford 
saw  her  he  cried  out,  '  There  she  is— that  is 
she ! '  As  hard  as  they  could  they  hastened 
after ;  but  they  smashed  a  trace,  and  lost  seve- 
ral minutes  in  repairing  it,  and  as  many  more  in 
Anding  out  which  way  the  carriage  had  taken. 
It  was  to  Kingstown,  and,  as  the  cabman  sus- 
pected, to  catch  the  packet  for  Holyhead ;  for 
just  as  they  drove  up,  the  steamer  edged  away 
fh>m  the  pier,  and  the  carriage  with  the  greys 
drove  off  with  only  the  old  man.  Trafford  fell 
back  in  a  faint,  and  appeared  to  have  continued 
80,  for  when  they  took  him  out  of  the  cab  at 
Bilton's  he  was  insensible. 

"  Beattie  says  hell  come  through  it,  but  Madin 
thinks  he'll  never  be  the  same  man  again ;  hell 
have  a  hardening  or  a  softening — ^which  is  it? 
--of  the  brain,  and  that  he'll  be  fit  for  no- 
thing." 

"  But  a  place  in  the  viceregal  household,  per- 
haps. I  don't  imagfaie  you  want  gold-medallists 
for  your  gentlemen-in-waiting?  " 

^We  have  some  monstrous  clever  fellows, 
let  me  tell  you.  Halkett  made  a  famous  exami- 
nation at  Sandhurst,  and  Jocelyn  wrote  that 
article  m  BeWaUfe^ '  The  Badger  Drawn  at  last' " 

"  To  come  back  to  where  we  were,  how  are 
you  to  square  matters  with  tlie  Chief  Baron  ? 
Are  you  going  to  law  with  him  about  this  ap- 
pointment or  are  you  about  to  say  that  /  am 
the  objection  ?  Let  me  have  a  definite  answer 
to  this  question.'^ 

"  We  have  not  fully  decided ;  we  think  of  do- 
ing either ;  and  we  sometimes  incline  to  do  both. 
At  all  events,  you  are  not  to  have  it ;  that's  the 
only  thing  certain." 

"Have  you  got  a  cigar?  No,  not  these 
things;  I  mean  something  that  can  be  smok- 
ed?" 

"Try  this,"   said  Balfour,  offering  his  case. 

"They're  the  same  as  those  on  the  chim- 
ney. I  must  say,  Balfour,  the  traditional  hospi- 
talities of  the  Oastle  are  suffering  in  their  present 
hands.  When  I  dined  here  the  last  time  I  was 
in  town  they  gave  me  two  glasses  of  bad  sherry 
and  one  glass  of  a  corked  Gladstone ;  and  I 
came  to  dinner  that  day  after  reading  in  Barring- 
ton  aU  about  the  glorious  festivities  of  the  Irish 
Court  in  the  olden  days  of  Biichmond  and  Bed- 
ford." 

"  Lady  Trafford  insists  that  your  names — ^your 
wife's  as  well  as  vour  own — are  to  be  scratched 
from  the  dinner-list.  Sir  Hugh  has  three  votes 
in  the  House,  and  she  bullies  us  to  some  pur- 
pose, I  can  tell  you.  I  can't  think  how  you 
could  have  made  this  woman  so  mudi  your 
enemy.    It  is  not  dislike— it  is  hatred." 

"Bad  luck,  I  suppose,"  said Sewell,  carelessly. 

"She  seems  so  inveterate,  t(&;  shell  not  give 
you  up  very  probably." 

"  Women  generally  don't  weary  in  this  sort 
of  pursuit" 


"  Couldnt  you  come  to  some  kind  of  terms  ? 
Couldnt  you  contrive  to  let  her  knoF  that  you 
have  no  designs  6n  her  boy?  You've  won 
money  of  him,  havent  you?" 

"I  have  some  bills  of  his— -not  for  a  very 
laige  amount,  though ;  you  shall  have  tiiem  a 
bargain." 

"I  seldom  speculate,"  was  the  dry  rejoinder. 

"  Yon  are  right ;  nor  is  this  the  case  to  tempt 
you." 

"  They'll  be  paM,  I  take  it  ?  " 

"Paid  I  111  swear  they  shall! "  said  Sewell, 
fiercely.  "Ill  stand  a  deial  of  humbug  about 
dinner  invitations,  and  cold  salutations,  and 
suchlike;  but  none,  sir,  not  one,  about  what 
touches  a  material  interest" 

"It's  not  worth  being  angry  about,"  said 
Balfour,  who  was  really  glad  to  see  the  other's 
imperturbability  give  way. 

"  I'm  not  angry.  I  was  only  a  little  impatient, 
as  a  man  may  be  when  he  hears  a  fellow  utter 
a  truism  as  a  measure  of  encouragement  TeU 
your  fhends^I  suppose  I  must  call  them  your 
friends — ^that  they  make  an  egregious  mistake 
when  they  push  a  man  like  me  to  ti^e  wall.  It 
is  intelligible  enough  in  a  woman  to.do  it; 
women  don't  measure  their  malignity,  nor  their 
means  of  gratifying  it;  but  mm  ought  to  know 
better." 

"I  incline  to  think  m  tell  my  'friends'  no- 
thing whatever  on  the  subject" 

"That's  as  you  please;  but  remember  this — 
if  the  day  should  come  that  I  need  any  of  these 
details  you  have  given  me  this  morning,  VM 
quote  them,  and  you  too,  as  their  author;  and 
if  I  bring  an  old  house  about  your  ears,  look 
out  sharp  for  a  falling  chimney-pot! 

"  You  gave  me  a  piece  of  advice  a  whfle  ago," 
continued  he,  as  he  put  on  his  hat  before  the 
glass,  and  arranged  his  necktie.  "Let  me  re- 
pay you  with  two,  which  you  will  find  useful  in 
their  several  ways:  I)on*t  show  your  hand  when 
you  play  with  as  shrewd  men  as  myself;  and, 
Dont'  offer  a  fHend  such  execrable  tobacco  As  that 
on  the  chimney ; "  and  with  this  he  nodded  and 
strolled  out,  humming  an  air  as  he  crossed  the 
CasUe-yard,  and  entered  the  dtj. 


OHAPTBB  XLL 

THE  FBIOBT  IK  ITS  DESBBTION. 

Thb  old  Judge  was  very  sad  after  Lucy's  depar* 
ture  from  the  Priory.  While  she  lived  there 
they  had  not  seen  much  of  each  other,  it  is  true. 
They  met  at  meal  times,  and  now  and  then  Sir 
William  would  send  up  the  housekeeper  to  an- 
nounce a  visit  &om  him ;  but  thero  is  a  sense 
of  companionship  in  the  consciousness  that  un- 
der the  same  roof  with  you  dweUs  one  upon 
whose  affection  you  can  draw — ^whose  sympa- 
thy will  be  with  you  in  your  hour  of  need ;  and 
tlds  the  old  man  now  felt  to  be  waning;  and 
he  wandered  restlessly  about  the  house  and  the 
garden,  tenacious  to  see  that  nothing  she  liked 
or  loved  was  threatened  with  any  change,  and 
repeating  to  all  that  she  must  find  everything  as 
she  left  it,  when  she  came  back  again.     ^ 
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Sewell  had  been  recalled  to  the  country  by  the 
illness  of  his  child,  and  they  were  not  expected 
at  the  Priory  for  at  least  a  week  or  two  longer. 
Haire  had  gone  on  circuit,  and  even  Beattie  the 
Judge  only  saw  hurriedly,  and  at  long  intervals. 
With  Lady  Lendrick  he  had  just  lid  a  most 
angry  correspondence,  ending  in  one  of  those 
estrangements  which,  had  they  been  nations  in- 
stead of  individuals,  would  have  been  marked 
by  the  recall  of  their  several  envoys,  but  which 
they  were  satisfied  to  signalize  by  an  order  at 
the  Priory  gate-lodge  not  to  admit  her  ladyship's 
carriage,  and  an  equally  determined  command  at 
Merrion  Square  for  the  porter  to  take  in  no  let- 
ters that  came  from  the  Chief  Baron. 

Lest  the  world  should  connect  this  breach 
with  any  interest  in  my  story,  I  may  as  well  de- 
clare at  once  the  incident  had  no  possible  bear- 
ing upon  it  It  was  a  little  episode  entirely 
Bc&'-contained,  and  consisted  in  Lady  Lendrick 
having  taken  advantage  of  Sir  William's  illness 
and  confinement  to  house,  to  send  for  and  use 
]^  carriage-horses — a  liberty  whidi  he  resented 
by  a  most  fdrious  letter,  to  which  the  rejoinder 
begat  another  infinitely  more  sarcastic— tiie  cor- 
respondence ending;  by  a  printed  notiee  which 
her  ladyship  received  in  an  envelope,  that  the 
Chief  Baron's  horses  would  be  sold  on  the  ensu- 
ing {Saturday  at  Dycer's  to  the  highest  bidder, 
his  lordship  having  no  ftirther  use  for  them. 
'  liCt  me  own  that  the  old  Judge  was  sincerely 
sorry  when  this  incident  was  condudcd.  So 
long  afl  the  ooixtest  lasted,  while  he  was  pen- 
ning his  epistle  or  waiting  for  the  reply,  his  ex- 
citement rallied  and  sustained  him.  He  used 
to  sit  after  the  despatch  of  one  of  his  cutting 
letters  calculating  with  himself  the  terror  and 
oonstematioQ  it  produced,  just  as  the  captain 
of  a  frigate  might  have  waited  with  eager  ex- 
pectancy that  the  smoke  might  drift  away  and 
show  him  the  shattered  spars  or  the  yawning 
bulwarks  of  his  enemy.  But  when  his  last  mis- 
sive was  returned  unopened,  and  the  messenger 
reported  that  the  doctor's  carriage  was  at  her 
ladyship's  door  as  he  came  away,  the  Judge  col- 
lapsed at  once,  and  all  the  dreariness  of  his  de- 
serted condition  closed  in  upon  him. 

Till  Sewell  returned  to  town.  Sir  William 
resolved  not  to  proceed  farther  with  respect  to 
the  registrarship.  His  plan,  long  determined 
upon,  was  to  induct  him  into  the  office,  adminis- 
ter the  oaths,  and  leave  him  to  the  discharge  of 
the  duties.  The  scandal  of  displacing  an  official 
would,  he  deemed,  be  too  great  a  hazard  for  any 
Government  to  risk.  At  all  events,  if  such  a 
confiict  came,  it  would  be  a  great  battle,  and 
with  the  nation  for  spectators. 

''The  country  shall  ring  with  it,"  was  the 
phrase  he  kept  repeating  over  and  over  as  he 
strolled  through  his  neglected  garden  or  his 
leafy  shrubberies;  but  as  he  plodded  along, 
alone  and  in  silence,  the  dreary  conviction  would 
sometimes  shoot  across  his  mind  that  he  had 
run  his  race,  and  that  the  world  had  well-nigh 
forgotten  him.  "In  a  few  days  more,"  sighed 
he  out,  "  it  will  be  over,  and  I  shall  be  chroni- 
cled as  the  last  of  them."  And  for  a  moment  it 
would  rally  him  to  recall  the  glorious  names 
with  which  he  claimed  companionship,  and  com- 
pere them — with  what  disparagement! — ^with 
the  celebrities  of  the  time. 

It  was  strange  how  bright  the  lamp  of  intel- 


lect would  shine  out  as  the  wick  was  fast  sink- 
ing in  the  socket.  His  memory,  would  revive 
some  stormy  scene  in  the  House,  some  vident 
altercation  at  the  Bar,  and  all  the  fiery  elo- 
quence of  passion  would  recur  to  him,  stirring 
his  heart  and  warming  his  blood,  till  he  half  for- 
got his  years,  and  stood  fortii,  with  head  orect 
and  swelling  chest,  strong  with  a  sense  of  pow- 
er and  a  whole  soulful  of  ambition. 

"Beattie  would  not  let  me  take  my  Girctnt," 
would  ho  say.  "I  wish  he  saw  me  to-day. 
Decaying  powers  I  I  would  tell  them  that  the 
CSoliseum  is  grander  in  its  ruin  than  all  their 
stuccoed  plastering  In  its  trim  propriety.  Had 
he  sufiered  me  to  go,  the  grand  jury  would  have 
heard  a  charge  sudi  as  men's  ears  have  not  lis- 
tened to  since  Avonmore!  Avonmore!  w^hat 
am  I  saying? — ^Yelverton  had  not  half  my  law, 
nor  a  tenth  part  of  my  eloquence." 

In  his  self-exaltation  he  begtm  to  investigate 
whether  he  was  greater  as  an  advocate  or  as 
prosecutor.  How  difficult  to  decide  I  AAer  aO, 
it  was  in  the  balance  of  the  powers  thus  dis- 
played that  he  \7as  great  as  a  judge.  He  re- 
called the  opmions  of  the  press  when  he  was 
raised  to  the  bench,  and  triumphantly  asked 
aloud,  had  he  not  justified  every  hope  and  con- 
tradicted every  fear  that  was  entertained  of  him  f 
"Has  my  learning  made  me  intolerant,  or  my 
brilliancy  led  me  into  impatienoe  7  Has  the 
sense  of  superiority  that  I  possess  rendered  me 
less  conciliatory?  Has  my  *  impetuous  ge- 
nius ' — ^how  fond  they  were  of  that  phraser- 
carried  me  away  into  boundless  indiscretions? 
and  have  I,  as  one  critic  said,  so  concentrated 
the  attention  of  the  jury  on  myself  that  the 
evidence  went  for  nothing  and  the  diarge  was 
everything." 

It  was  strange  how  these  bursts  of  inordiiiate 
vanity  and  self-esteem  appeued  to  rally  and  in- 
vigorate the  old  man — ^redressing,  as  it  were, 
the  balance  of  the  world's  injustice — sudi  he 
felt  it — towards  hinx  They  were  like  a  miser's 
hoard,  to  be  counted  and  recounted  in  secret 
with  tiiat  abiding  assurance  that  he  had  wealth 
and  riches,  however  others  might  deem  him 
poor. 

It  was  out  of  these  promptings  of  self-love 
that  he  drew  the  energetic  powers  that  sus- 
tained him,  broken  and  failing  and  old  aa  he 
was. 

Carried  on  by  his  excited  thoughts,  he  strayed 
away  to  a  little  mound,  on  whicfc^  under  a  large 
weeping  ash,  a  small  bench  was  placed,  from 
which  a  wide  view  extended  over  the  surroimd- 
ing  country.  There  was  a  tradition  of  a  sum- 
mer-house on  the  spot  in  Ourran's  day,  and  it 
was  referred  to  more  than  once  in  the  diaries 
and  letters  of  his  friends,  and  the  old  Chief 
loved  the  place,  as  sacred  to  great  memories. 

He  had  just  toiled  up  the  ascent,  and  gained 
the  top,  when  a  servant  came  to  present  him 
with  a  card  and  a  letter,  saying  that  the  gentle- 
man who  gave  them  was  then  at  the  house. 
The  card  bore  the  name— "  Captain  Trafibrd, 
— th  Regiment"  The  letter  was  of  a  few  lines, 
and  ran  thus  ;•— 

"Mt  dbab  Sm  WnuAM,-- I  had  promsed 
my  firiend  and  late  patient  Captain  TraiTord  to 
take  him  over  to  the  Priory  this  mommg  and 
present  him  to  you.    A  sudden  call  hasL  hoff 
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erer,  fhutroted  the  arrangement,  and  as  bis  time 
18  veiy  briof^  I  have  given  him  this  as  a  creden- 
tial  to  your  acquaintance,  and  I  hope  you  will 
permit  him  to  stroll  through  the  garden  and 
the  shrubberies,  which  he  will  accept  as  a  great 
favour.  I  especially  beg  that  you  will  lay  no 
burthen  ou  your  own  strength  to  become  his 
entertainer:  he  will  be  amply  gratified  by  a 
sight  of  your  belongings,  of  wldch  he  desires  to 
carry  the  memory  beyond  seas. — Believe  me 
very  sincerely  yours,  ■ 

"J.  Bkatteb." 

'*  If  the  gentleman  who  brought  this  will  do 
me  the  favour  to  come  up  here,  say  I  shall  be 
happy  to  see  him." 

'  As  the  servant  went  on  his  message,  the  old 
man  lay  bade  on  his  seat,  and,  closing  hi&  eyes, 
muttered  some  few.  dropping  words,  implying 
his  satisfaction  at  this  act  of  reverential  hom- 
age. **  A  young  soldier  too ;  it  speaks  well  for 
the  service  when  the  men  of  action  revere 
the  men  of  thought  I  am  glad  it  is  a  good  day 
with  me ;  he  shall  carry  away  other  memories 
than  of  woods  and  streams.  Ah  I  here  he  comes." 

Slowly,  and  somewhat  feebly,  Trafford  as- 
cended the  hill,  and  with  a  most  respectful 
greeting  approached  the  Judge. 

^<I  thank  you  for  your  courtesy  in  coming 
here,  sir,"  said  the  Chief,  "and  when  we  have 
rested  a  little  I  wiU  be  your  Ctberone  back  to 
the  house."  The  conversation  flowed  on  pleap 
santly  between  tiiom.  Sir  William  asking  where 
Trafiford  had  served,  and  what  length  of  time 
he  had  been  in  Ireland— his  inquiries  evidently 
indicating  that  he  had  not  heard  of  him  before, 
or  if  he  had,  had  forgotten  him. 

"  And  now  you  are  going  to  Malta  ?  " 

"Tes,  my  lord;  we  sail  on  the  12th." 

"  Well,  sir,  Yaletta  has  no  view  to  rival  that. 
See  what  a  noble  sweep  the  bay  takes  here,  and 
mark  how  well  the  bold  hea^ands  define  the 
limits  1  Look  at  that  stretch  of  yellow  beach, 
like  a  golden  fillet  round  the  sea;  and  then 
mark  the  rich  woods  waving  in  leafv  luxuriance 
to  the  ^ore  1  Those  massive  shadows  are  to 
landscape  what  times  of  silent  thought  are  to  our 
moral  natures.    Do  you  like  your  service,  sir  ?  " 

"Yes,  my  lord,  there  is  much  in  it  that  I 
like.    I  would  like  it  all  if  it  were  in  '  activity.' " 

"I  have  much  of  the  soldier  in  myself,  and 
the  qualities  by  which  I  have  gained  any  dis- 
tinction I  have  won  are  such  as  make  generals 
—quick  decision,  rapid  intelligence,  prompt  ac- 
tion." 

Tiaiford  bowed  to  this  pretentious  summary, 
but  did  not  speak. 

The  old  Judge  went  on  to  describe  what  he 
called  the  military  mind,  reviewing  in  turn  the 
generals  of  note  (rem  Hannibal  down  to  Marl- 
borough. "  What  have  they  left  us  by  way  of 
legacy,  sir?  The  game,  lost  or  won,  veaches  us 
as  much  I  Is  not  a  letter  of  Cicero,  is  not  an 
ode  of  Horace,  worth  it  all  7  And  as  for  battle- 
fields, it  is  the  painter,  not  the  warrior,  has 
made  them  celebrated.  Wouvermans  has  done 
more  for  war  than  Turenne  1 " 

*'  But,  my  lord,  there  must  be  a  large  number 
of  men  like  mjrseU;  who  make  very  tolerable* 
soldiers,  but  who  would  torn  out  sorry  poets 
or  poor  advocates." 

'*  Qive  me  your  arm  now,  and  I  wiH  take  you 


round  by  the  fish-pond,  and  show  you  where 
the  *  Monks  of  the  Screw '  held  their  first  meet- 
ing. You  have  heard  of  that  convivial  dub?  " 
Trafford  bowed;  and  the  Judge  went  on  to  tell 
of  the  strange  domgs  of  those  grave  and  thought- 
Ail  men,  who  deemed  no  absurdity  too  great  in 
their  hours  of  distraction  and  levity.  When 
they  reached  the  house  the  old  man  was  so 
fatigued  that  he  had  to  sit  down  in  the  porch 
to  rest.  "You  have  seen  all,  sir;  all  I  have  of 
memorable.  You  say  you'd  like  to  see  the  gar- 
den, but  then  is  not  a  memory  connected  with 
it  See  it,  however,  by  all  means;  saunter 
about  it  till  I  have  ralKed  a  little,  and  then  join 
me  at  my  eariy  dinner,  ni  send  to  tell  you 
when  it  is  ready.  I  am  sorry  it  will  be  such  a 
lonely  meal;  but  she  who  could  have  thrown 
sunshine  over  it  is  gone— gone  I "  And  he  held 
his  hands  over  his  face,  and  said  no  more. 
Traffbrd  moved  silently  away,  and  went  in 
search  of  the  garden.  He  soon  found  the  little , 
wicket,  and  ere  many  minutes  was  deep  in  the 
leafy  solitude  of  the  neglected  spot  At  last  he 
came  upon  the  small  gate  in  the  laurel  hedge, 
passing  through  whidi  he  entered  the  little 
flower-garden.  Yes,  yes;  there  was  no  doubt- 
ing it  I  This  was  hers  I  Here  were  the  flowers 
she  tended;  here  the  heavy  bells  from  which 
she  emptied  the  rain-drops;  here  the  tendrils 
her  own  hands  had  trailed!  Oh,  force  of  love, 
that  makes  the  very  ground  holy,  and  gives  to 
every  loaf  and  bud  an  abiding  value  I  He 
threw  himself  upon  the  sward  and  kissod  it 
There  was  a  little  seat  under  a  large  ilex— how" 
often  had  she  sat  there  thinking  I — could  it  be 
thinking  over  the  days  beside  the  Shannon — 
that  delicious  night  they  came  back  ftom  Holy 
Island,  the  happiest  of  all  his  life?  Oli  if  he 
could  believe  that  she  loved  him;  if  he  could 
only  know  that  she  did  not  think  of  him  with 
anger  and  resentment! — ^for  she  might;  who 
could  tell  what  might  have  been  said  of  his 
life  at  the  Sewells'  7  He  had  made  a  confidant 
of  one  who  assumed  to  misunderstand  Mm,  and 
who  overwhelmed  him  with  a  confession  of  her 
own  misery,  and  declared  she  loved  him;  and 
this  while  he  lay  in  a  burning  fever,  his  head 
racked  with  pain,  and  his  mind  on  the  verge  of 
wandering.  Was  there  ever  a  harder  fate  thsa 
his?  That  he  had  forfeited  the  affection  of  his 
family,  that  he  had  wrecked  his  worldly  for- 
tunes, seemed  little  in  his  eyes  to  the  danger 
of  being  thought  ill  of  by  her  he  loved. 

His  father's  last  letter  to  him  had  b^n  a 
command  to  leave  the  army  and  return  home, 
to  live  there  as  became  the  expectant  head  of 
the  house.  "  I  will  have  your  word  of  honour 
to  abandon  this  ignoble  passion"— so  he  called 
his  love ;  "  and,  in  addition,  your  solemn  pledge 
never  to  marry  an  Irishwoman."  These  words 
were,  he  well  knew,  supplied  by  his  mother. 
It  had  been  the  incessant  burthen  of  hor  ha- 
rangues to  him  during  the  tedious  days  of  his 
recovery,  and  even  when  on  the  morning  of 
this  Tery  day,  she  had  been  suddenly  recalled 
to  England  by  a  severe  attadc  of  illness  of  her 
husband,  her  last  act  before  departure  was  to 
write  a  brief  note  to  Lionel,  declaring  that  if  he 
should  not  follow  her  within  a  week,  she  would 
no  longer  conceive  herself  bound  to  maintain 
his  interests  against  those  of  his  more  obedient 

and  more  affisctionate  brother,  r^ i  ^ 
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"Won't  that  help  my  recovery,  Doctor?" 
said  he,  showing  the  kind  and  generous  epistle 
to  Beattie.  "Are  not  these  the  sort  of  tonic 
BtimulAnts  your  art  envies?  " 

Beattie  shook  his  head  in  silence,  and,  afler  a 
long  pause,  said,  "Wdl,  what  was  your  reply 
totiiis?" 

"  Can  you  doubt  it  ?    Don't  you  know  it ;  or 
don't  you  know  wi«  f  " 
"  Perhaps  I  guess." 

"  No,  but  you're  certain  of  it,  Doctor.  The 
regiment  is  ordered  to  Malta,  and  sails  on  the 
12th.  I  go  with  theml  Holt  is  a  grand  old 
place,  and  the  estate  is  a  j^ne  one ;  I  wish  George 
every  luck  with  both.  "Will  you  do  me  a  far 
vour — a  great  favour  ?  " 

"  If  in  my  power,  you  may  be  certain  I  wiU. 
What  is  it?" 

" Take  me  over  to  the  Priory;  I  want  to  see 
it  You  can  find  some  pretext  to  present  me 
to  the  Chief  Baron,  and  obtain  his  leave  to  wan- 
der through  the  grounds." 

"I  perceive— I  apprehend,"  said  Beattie,  sly- 
ly. *'  There  is  no  difflculiy  in  this.  The  old 
Judge  cherishes  the  belief  that  the  spot  is  little 
short  of  sacred ;  he  only  wonders  why  men  do 
not  come  as  pilgrims  to  visit  it  There  is  a  tra- 
dition of  Addison  having  lived  there,  while 
Secretaiy  in  Ireland ;  Curran  certainly  did ;  and 
a  greater  than  either  now  illustrates  the  lo- 
cality." 

It  was  thus  that  Trafford  came  to  be  there ; 
with  what  veneration  for  the  haunts  of  genius 
let  the  reader  picture  to  himself  I 

"  His  lordsmp  is  waiting  dinner,  sir,"  said  a 
servant,  abruptly,  as  he  sat  there— thinking, 
thinking — and  he  arose  and  followed  the  man  to 
the  house. 

The  Chief  Baron  had  spent  the  interval  since 
they  parted  in  preparing  for  the  evening's  dis- 
play. To  have  for  his  guest  a  youth  so  imbued 
with  reverence  for  Irish  genius  and  ability,  was 
no  common  event  Young  Englishmen,  and 
soldiers,  too,  were  not  usually  of  this  stuff; 
and  tiie  occasion  to  make  a  favourable  impres- 
sion was  not  to  be  lost 

When  he  entered  the  dinner-room,  Trafford 
was  struck  by  seeing  that  the  table  was  laid  for 
three,  though  they  were  but  two ;  and  that  on 
the  napkin  opposite  to  where  he  sat  a  small 
bouquet  of  fre^  flowers  was  placed. 

''  My  granddaughter's  place,  sir,"  said  the  old 
Judge,  as  he  caught  his  eye.  "  It  is  reserved  for 
her  return.    May  it  be  soon ! " 

How  gentle  the  old  man's  vt)ice  sounded  as 
he  said  this,  and  how  kindly  his  eyes  beamed  I 
Trafford  thought  there  was  something  actually 
attractive  in  his  features,  and  wondered  he  had 
not  remarked  it  before. 

Perhaps  on  that  day,  when  the  old  Judge  well 
knew  bow  agreeable  he  was,  what  stores  of  wit 
and  pleasantsry  he  was  pouring  forth,  his  con- 
victions assured  him  that  his  guest  was  charmed. 
It  was  a  very  pardonable  delusion — he  talked 
with  great  brilliancy  and  vigour.  He  possessed 
the  gift— which  would  really  seem  to  be  the 
espedal  gift— of  Irishmen  of  that  day,  to  be  a 
perfect  relator.  To  a  story  he  imparts  that 
slight  dash  of  dramati*  situation  and  dialogue 
that  made  it  life-like;  and  yet  never  retarded 
the  interest  nor  prolonged  the  catastrophe. 
Acute  as  was  his  wit^  Hb  taste  was  fully  as 


conspicuous,  never  betraying  him  for  an  instant, 
so  long  as  his  personal  vanity  oouid  be  kept  oat 
of  view. 

Trafford's  eager  and  animated  attention 
showed  with  what  pleasure  he  listened;  and 
the  Chief;  like  all  men  who  love  to  talk,  and 
know  they  talk  well,  talked  all  the  better  fox 
the  success  vouohsafed  to  him.  He  even  ar- 
rived at  that  stage  of  triumph  in  which  he  felt 
that  his  guest  was  no  common  man,  and  won- 
dered if  England  really  turned  out  many  young 
fellows  of  1^  stamp— so  well  read,  so  just,  so 
sensible,  so  keenly  aUve  to  nice  distinctioD,  and 
so  unerring  in  matters  of  taste  ? 

"You  were  schooled  at  Bugby,  sir,  yon  t<dd 
me ;  and  Bugby  has  reason  to  be  proud  if  die 
can  turn  out  such  young  men.  I  am  only  sorry 
Oxford  should  not  have  put  the  fine  edge  on  so 
keen  an  intellect" 

Trafford  blushed  at  a  compliment  he  felt  to 
be  so  unmerited,  but  the  old  man  saw  nothing 
of  his  confusion — he  was  once  again  amongst 
the  great  scenes  and  actors  of  his  early  memo- 
ries. 

"  I  hope  you  will  spare  me  another  day  before 
you  leave  Ireland.  Do  you  think  you  could 
give  me  Saturday  ?  "  said  the  Ohie^  aahis  gnesi 
arose  to  take  leave. 

"  I  am  afraid  not,  my  lord;  we  shaU  be  on 
the  march  by  that  day." 

"Old  men  have  no  daim  to  use  the  fotore 
tense,  or  I  should  ask  you  to  oome  and  see  me 
when  you  come  back  again." 

"  Indeed  will  L  I  cannot  thank  you  enough 
for  having  asked  me." 

"  Why  are  there  not  more  young  men.  of  thai 
stamp?  "  said  the  old  Judge,  as  he  looked  afker 
him  as  he  went.  "Why  are  they  not  more 
generally  cultivated  and  endowed  as  he  is  ?  It 
is  long  smce  I  have  found  one  more  congenial 
to  me  in  every  way.  I  must  tell  Beattie  I  like 
his  friend.    I  regret  not  to  see  more  of  him." 

It  was  in  this  strain  Bi  William  ruminated 
and  reflected;  pretty  mudi  like  many  of  us, 
who  never  think  our  critics  so  just  or  so  i^pre- 
dative  as  when  they  applaud  oursdvea. 


CHAPTBBXLn. 


ME0BSSITIE8  09  STATE. 


It  is,  as  regards  views  of  life  and  the  world,  a 
somewhat  narrowing  process  to  live  amongst 
sympathisers,  and  it  may  be  assunwd  as  an 
axiom,  that  no  people  so  much  minister  to  a 
man's  littleness  as  tiiose  who  pity  him. 

NoWt  when  Lady  Lendrick  separated  from 
Sir  William,  she  carried  away  with  her  a  large 
following  of  sympathisers.  The  Chief  BaroQ 
was  well  known;  his  haughty  overbearing 
temper  at  the  bar,  his  asmimlng  attitude  in  pni>- 
lio  Ufe,  his  turn  for  sarcasm  and  qugiam,  had 
all  contributed  to  raise  up  for  him  a  crowd  oi 
enemies;  and  these,  if  not  individually  well- 
dlBposed  to  Lady  Lendrick,  oould  at  least  lode 
compassionately  on  one  whose  c(K\}ugal  fiite  had 
been  so  unfortunate.  All  ^shosrtoomings  were 
lost  sight  of  m  presence  of  hi$  entvmitiea,  for 
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the  Chief  Baron's  temper  was  aa  Aaron's  rod 
of  irascibility,  whidh  devoured  every  other; 
and  when  the  verdict  was  once  passed,  that 
"no  woman  could  live  with  him,"  very  few 
women  offered  a  word  in  his  defence. 

It  is  just  possible,  that  if  it  had  not  been  for 
this  weight  in  the  opposite  scale,  Lady  Lendrick 
herself  would  not  have  stood  so  high.    Sir  Wil- 
liam's faults,  however,  were  accounted  to  her 
for  righteousness,  and  she  traded  on  a  very 
pretty  capital  in  consequence.    Surrounded  by 
.  a  large  drde  of  female  friends,  she  lived  in  a 
round  of  those  charitable  dissiiMtUons  by  which 
some  people  amuse  themselves;   and  just  as 
dull  cfadldron  learn  their  English  history  through 
a  game,  and  acquire  their  geography  through  a 
puzzle,  these  grown-up  children  tike  in  their 
Christianity  by  means  of  deaf  and  dumb  bazaars, 
balls  for  blind  institutions,  and  private  theatri- 
cals for  an  orphan  asylum.     This  Devotion 
made  easy  to  the  Lightest  Disposition,  is  not, 
perhaps,  a  bad  tiieory — at  least  it  does  not 
come  amiss  to  an  age  which  likes  to  attack  its 
gravest  ills  in  a  playftil  spirit,  to  treat  consump- 
tion with  cough  lozenges,  and  even  moderate 
the  excesses  of  insani^  by  soft  musia    There 
is  another  good  feature,  too,  in  thQ  practice:  it 
furnishes  oooupation  and  employmJBnt  to  a  liffge 
floating  dass  which,  for  the  interests  and  com- 
forts of  society,  it  is  far  better  should  be  en- 
gaged in  some  pursuit,  than  left  free  to  the 
indulgence  of  censorious   tastes  and  critical 
habits.    Lady  Lendrick  lived  a  sort  of  monarch 
amongst  these.     She  was  the  patroness  of 
this,  the  secretary  of  that,  and  the  correspond- 
ing member  of  some  other  society.    Never  was 
an  active  intelligence  more  actively  occupied; 
but  she  liked  it  all,  for  she  hked  power,  and, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  there  is  in  a  small  way 
an  exercise  of  power  even  in  these  petty  ad- 
ministrations.   Loud,  bustling,  overbecuing,  and 
meddlesome,  she  went  everywhere,  and  did 
everything.    The  only  sustaining  hope  of  those 
she  interfered  with  was,  that  she  was  too  ca- 
pricious to  persist  in  any  system  of  annoyance, 
and  was  prone  to  forget  to-day  the  eternal 
truths  she  had  propounded  for  reverence  yes- 
terday. 

X  am  not  sure  that  she  oonciliaied*-I  am  not 
sure  that  she  would  have  cared  for — ^much  per- 
sonal attachment;  but  she  had  what  certainly 
she  did  like,  a  large  following  of  very  devoted 
supporters.  All  her  Kttie  social  triumphs — 
and  occasionally  she  had  such— were  blazoned 
abroad  by  those  people  who  loved  to  dwell  on 
the  courtly  attentions  bestowed  upon  their  fa- 
vourite, what  distinguished  person  had  taken 
her  '*down"  to  dinner,  and  the  neat  compli- 
ments that  the  Viceroy  paid  her  on  the  taste  of 
her  "tabinet" 

It  need  scarcely  be  remarked,  that  the  back- 
water of  all  this  admiration  for  Lady  Lendrick 
was  a  swamping  tide  of  ill-favour  for  her  hus- 
band. It  would  have  been  hard  to  deny  him 
ability  and  talent  But  what  had  he  made 
of  his  ability  and  talent  The  best  lawyer  of 
the  bar  was  not  even  Chief-Justice  of  the 
Queen's  Bench.  The  greatest  speaker  and 
scholar  of  his  dof  was  unknown,  except  in  tiie 
reminiscences  of^a  few  men  almost  as  old  as 
himsel£  Was  the  fault  in  himself;  or  was  the 
disqualifying  element  of  his  nature  the  fact 


of  being  an  Irishman  ?  For  a  number  of  years 
the  former  theory  satisfied  all  the  phenomena 
of  the  case,  and  the  restless,  impatient  dispo- 
sition—irritable, uncertain,  and  almost  irrespon- 
sible—seemed reason  enough  to  deter  the  va- 
rious English  officials  who  came  over  fh)m 
either  seeking  the  counsels  or  following  the 
suggestions  of  the  Bold  Baron  of  the  Exche- 
quer. A  change,  however,  had  come,  in  part 
induced  by  certain  disparaging  articles  of  the 
English  press,  as  to  tiie  comparative  ability 
of  the  two  countries;  and  now  it  became  the 
fashion  to  say,  that  had  Sir  William  been  bom 
on  the  sunnier  side  of  St  George's  Channel, 
and  had  his  triumphs  been  displayed  at  West- 
minster instead  of  the  Four  Courts,  there  would 
have  been  no  limit  to  the  praise  of  his  ability 
as  a  lawyer,  nor  any  delay  in  according  him  the 
highest  honours  the  Crown  oouM  bestow. 

Men  shook  their  heads — ^recalled  the  memo- 
rable ** curse"  recorded  by  Swift,  end  said, 
"  Of  course  there  is  no  favour  for  an  Irish- 
man." It  is  not  the  place  nor  the  tune  to  dis- 
cuss this  matter  here.  I  would  only  say  that  a 
good  deal  of  the  misconception  which  prevails 
upon  it  is  owing  to  the  fact,  that  the  qualities 
which  win  all  the  suffrages  of  one  country  are 
held  cheaply  enough  in  the  other.  Plodding 
unadorned  ability,  even  of  a  high  order,  meets 
littie  &vour  in  Ireland,  while  on  the  other  sido 
of  the  Channel  Irish  quickness  is  accounted  as 
levity,  and  the  rapid  appreciation  of  a  question 
without  the  detail  of  long  labour  and  thought, 
i&  set  down  as  the  lucky  hit  of  a  lively  but 
very  idle  intelligence.  I  will  not.  let  myself 
wander  away  further  in  this  digression,  but 
come  back  to  my  stoiy.  Connected  with  this 
theory  of  Irish  depredation,  was  the  position^ 
that  but  for  the  land  of  his  birth,  Sir  William 
would  have  been  elevated  to  the  peerage. 

Of  course  it  was  a  subject  to  admit  of  va- 
rious modes  of  telling,  according  to  the  tastos, 
the  opportunities,  and  the  prejudices  of  the  tell- 
ers. The  popular  version  of  the  story,  how- 
ever, was  this :  that  Sir  William  declined  to  press 
a  daim  that  could  not  have  been  resisted,  on 
account  of  the  peculiarly  retiring,  unambitious 
character  of  him  who  should  be  his  immediate 
successor.  His  very  profession — adopted  and 
persisted  in,  in  despite  of  his  father's  wish — 
was  a  palpable  renunciation  of  all  desire  for 
hereditary  honour.  As  the  old  Judge  said, 
^'  The  uifro  W  Oro  of  nobility  is  not  the  Pharma- 
copoeia; "  and  tiie  thought  of  a  doctor  in  the 
peerage  might  have  cost  "  Gkurter  "  a  fit  of  apo- 
plexy. 

Sir  William  knew  this  well— no  man  better; 
but  the  very  difficulties  gave  all  the  zest  and 
all  the  flavour  to  the  pursuit  He  lived,  too,  in 
tiie  hope  that  some  Government  official  might 
have  bethought  him  of  this  objection,  that  he 
might  spring  on  him,  tiger-like,  and  tear  him 
in  fragmente. 

"Let  them  but  tell  me  this,"  muttered  he, 
"and  I  will  rip  up  the  whole  woof;  thread  by 
thread,  and  trace  theml  The  noble  Duke^ 
whose  ancestor  was  a  Dutch  pedlar,  the  illus- 
trious Marquess  whose  gieat-grand&ther  was 
a  smuggler,  will  have  to  look  to  it  Before  this 
cause  l^  called  on  I  would  say  to  them,  Better 
to  retain  me  for  the  Crown  1  Ay,  sirs,  such  is 
my  advice  to  you," 
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Whae  these  thoughts  agitated  Sir  "Wilflam's 
iDlnd,  the  matter  of  them  was  giving  grave  and 
deep  preoccupation  to  the  Viceroy.  The  Cabi- 
net had  repeatedly  pressed  upon  him  the  ne- 
cessity of  obtaining  the  Chief  -Baron's  retire- 
ment from  the  bench — a  measure  the  more 
imperative,  that  while  they  wanted  to  provide 
for  an  old  adherent^  they  were  equally  anxious 
to  replace  him  in  the  House  by  an  abler  and 
readier  debater;  for  so  is  it,  when  dulness  stops 
the  way,  dulness  must  be  promoted;  just  as 
the  most  tumble-down  old  hackney  coach  must 
pass  on  before  my  Lord's  carriage  can  draw  up. 

"Pemberton  must  go  up,"  said  the  Viceroy. 

"Ae  made  a  horrid  mess  of  that  explanation 
t'other  night  in  the  House.  Sib  law  was 
laughed  at,  and  his  logic  was  worse ;  he  really 
must  go  on  the  bendL  CanM;  you  hit  upon 
somethmg,  Balfour?  Can  you  devise. notMng 
respecting  tiie  Chief  Baron  ?  " 

"He'll  take  nothing  but  what  you  won't  give 
him ;  he  insists  on  the  peerage." 

"I'd  give  it,  I  dedare — ^I'd  give  it  to-morrow. 
As  I  told  the  Premier  t'other  day,  Providence 
always  takes  care  that  these  Law  Lords  have 
rarely  successors.  They  are  life  peerages  and 
no  more;  besides,  what  does  it  matter  a  man 
more  or  less  in  'the  Lords'?  The  Peer  with- 
out hereditary  rank  and  fortune  is  like  the 
officer  who  has  Ibeen  raised  from  the  ranks — 
he  does  not  dine  at  moss  oftener  than  he  can 
help  it" 

BtUfour  applauded  the  illustration,  and  re- 
solved to  use  it  as  his  own. 

"  I  say  i^in,"  continued  his  Excellency,  "I'd 
give  it,  but  they  won't  agree  with  ine;-  they 
are  afraid  of  the  English  Bar — ^they  dread  what 
the  benchers  of  Lincoln's  Inn  would  say." 

"They'd  only  say  it  for  a  week  or  two," 
mumbled  Balfour. 

"  So  I  remarked :  you'll  have  discontent,  but 
it  will  be  passing.  Some  newspaper  letters 
will  appear,  but  Themis  and  Aristidea  will  soon 
'  tire,  and  if  they  should  not,  the  world  who 
reads  them  will  tire;  and  probably  the  only 
man  who  will  remember  the  event  three  months 
after  will  be  the  silversmith  who  is  cresting  the 
covered  dishes  of  the  new  creation.  You 
think  you  can't  go  and  see  him,  Balfour?" 

"Impossible,  my  lord,  after  what  occurred 
between  us  the  last  time." 

"  I  don't  take  it  in  tliat  way.  I  suspect  hell 
not  bear  any  malice.  Lawyers  are  not  thin- 
skinned  people;  they  g^ve  and  take  such  hard 
knocks  that  they  lose  that  nice  sense  of  injury 
other  folks  are  endowed  with.  I  think  you 
might  go." 

"I'd  rather  not,  my  lord,"  said  he,  shaking 
his  head. 

"Try  his  wife,  then." 

"  They  don't  live  together.  I  don't  know  if 
they  are  on  speaking  terms." 

"So  much  the  better — shell  know  every 
chink  of  his  armour,  and  i^rhaps  tell  us  where 
he  is  vulnerable.  Wait  a  moment  There  has 
been  some  taXk  of  a  picnic  on  Dalkey  Island. 
It  was  to  be  a  mere  hbusehold  affair.  What  if 
you  were  to  invite  her  ?^— making  of  course  the 
explanation  that  it  was  a  family  party,  that  no 
cards  had  been  sent  out;  in  fkct,  that  it  was  to 
be  so  dose  a  thing  the  world  was  never  to  hear 
of  it" 


"I  thhik  the  bait  would  be  irresistible,  par- 
ticularly when  she  found  out  that  all  her  owd 
set  and  dear  friends  had  been  passed  over." 

"  Charge  her  to  secresy— of  course  shell  not 
keep  her  word." 

"Ifay  I  say  well  come  for  her? —  the  great 
mystery  will  be  so  perfectly  in  keeping  with 
one  of  the  household  carriages  and  your  Exr 
oellency's  liveries."      ,  '      ' 

"Won't  that  be  too  strong,  Balfour?"  sud 
the  Viceroy,  laughing. 

"Nothing  is  too  strong,  my  lord,  in  this 
country.  They  take  their  blunders  neat  as 
they  do  their  sherry,  and  I  am  sure  that  this 
part  of  the  arrangement  will,  in  the  gossip  it 
will  give  rise  to,  be  about  the  beat  of  the  isdiole 
exploit" 

"  Take  your  own  way,  then ;  only  make  no 
such  mistake  as  you  made  wil^  the  husband. 
No  documents,  Balfour^ no  documents,  I  beg; " 
and  with  this  warning  laughingly  giv^  but  by 
no  means  so  pleasantly  taken,  his  Exoellency 
went  off  and  left  him. 


CHAPTER  XLin. 

MIL    BALFOUB'S   HISSIOK. 

Ladt  Lendbiok  was  dictating  to  her  secre- 
tary, Kiss  Morse,  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Benevolent  Ballad-singers'  Aid  Sodety,  when 
her  servant  announced  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Chol- 
mondeley  Balfour.  She  stopped  abruptiy  short 
at  a  pathetic  bit  of  description — "The  aged 
minstrel,  too  old  for  erotic  poetiy,  and  yet  de- 
barred by  the  stem  rules  of  a  repressive  pdigr 
from  the  strains  of  patriotic  song," — ^for,  be  it 
said  parenthetically,  Lady  Len£rick  afibcted 
"Irishry"  to  a  large  extent — and  dismissing 
Miss  Morse  to  an  adjoining  room,  she  desired 
the  servant  to  mtroduoe  Mr.  Balfour. 

Is  it  fancy,  or  am  I  right  in  supposing  that 
English  officials  have  a  manner  especially  as- 
sumed for  Ireland  and  the  Irish — a  thing  like 
the  fhr  doak  a  man  wears  in  Russia,  or  the 
snow-shoes  he  puts  on  in  Lapland,  not  intended 
for  other  latitudes,  but  admirably  adapted  for 
the  locality  it  is  made  for?  I  will  not  insist 
that  this  theory  of  mine  is  faultless,  but  I  ap- 
peal to  a  candid  public  of  my  own  countrymen 
if  they  have  not  in  tHeir  experience  seen  what 
may  support  it  I  do  not  say  it  is  a  bad  man- 
ner— a  presummg  manner— a  manner  of  depre- 
dation towards  those  it  is  used  to^  or  a  manner 
indicative  of  indifference  in  him  who  uses  it 
I  simply  say  that  they  who  employ  it  keep  it 
as  espedally  for  Ireland  as  they  keep  their 
Mackintosh  capes  for  wet  weather,  and  would 
no  more  think  of  displaying  it  in  England  than 
they  would  go  to  her  2&jesty's  levee  in  a 
shooting-jacket  Mr.  Balfour  was  not  wanting 
in  this  manner.  Indeed,  the  Administration, 
of  which  he  formed  a  humble  part,  were  all 
profidents  in  it  It  was  a  something  between  a 
mock  homage  and  a  very  jocular  familiarity,  so 
that  when  he  arose  after  a  bow,  deep  and  reve- 
rential enough  for  the  presence  of  n^jesty,  he 
lounged  over  to  a  chidr,  and  threw  himself 
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down  with  the  ease  and  unoonoem  of  one  per- 
fectly at  home. 

"And  how  iff  my  ladj?  and  how  are  the 
fourscore  and  one  assodatione  for  tumkeTs' 
widows  and  dog-stealers'  orphans  doing? 
What's  the  last  new  thing  in  benevolence? 
Do  tell  me,  for  Tre  won  five  shillings  at  loo, 
and  want  to  invest  it" 

"  You  mean  you  have  drawn  your  quarter's 
salary,  Mr.  Balfour." 

"No,  by  Jove;  they  don't  pay  us  so  liber- 
ally. We  have  the  run  of  our  teeth,  and  no 
more." 

"  You  forget  your  tongue,  sir ;  you  are  un- 
just" 

"Why,  my  lady,  you  are  as  quick  as  Sir 
William  himself;  living  with  that  great  wit  has 
made  you  positively  dangerous." 

"  I  have  not  enjoyed  over  much  of  the  op- 
portunity you  speei  of." 

"  Yes,  I  know  that ;  no  &ult  of  yours  though. 
The  world  is  agreed  on  that  point  I  take  it 
he's  about  the  most  impossible  man  to  live  with 
the  ago  has  yet  produced.  Sewell  has  told  me 
such  tiungs  of  him  I  things  that  would  be  in- 
credible if  I  had  not  seen  him." 

"  I  beg  pardon  for  interrupting,  but  of  course 
you  have  not  come  to  dilate  on  the  Chief 
Baron's  defects  of  temper  to  his  wife." 

"No^  only  incidentally— parenthetically,  as 
one  may  say — just  as  one  knocks  over  a  hare 
when  he's  out  partridge-shooting." 

"Never  mind  the  hare  then,  sir;  keep  to 
your  partridges." 

"My  partridges!  my  partridges !  which  are 
my  partridges  ?  Oh,  to  be  sure  1  I  want  to 
talk  to  you  about  Sewell.  He  has  told  you, 
perhaps,  how  ill  we  have  behaved  to  iiim — 
grossly,  shamefully  ill,  I  call  it" 

"  He  has  told  me  that  the  Grovemment  object 
to  his  having  this  appointanent,  but  he  has  not 
explained  on  what  ground.'* 

"Neither  can  L  Official  life  has  its  myste- 
ries, and,  hate  them  as  one  may,  they  must  be 
respected;  he  oughtn't  to  have  sold  out — it 
was  rank  folly  to  sell  out  What  oould  he 
have  in  the  woild  better  than  a  continued  suo- 
cession  of  young  feUowB  firesh  from  home,  and 
knowing  positively  nothing  of  horse-flesh  or 
biUiardsl" 

"I  don't  understand  you,  sir — ^that  is,  I  hope 
I  misunderstand  you,"  said  she,  haughtily. 

"I  mean  simply  this,  that  I'd  rather  be  a 
llentenantK)olone],  with  such  opportunities,  than 
Td  be  Chairman  of  the  Great  Overland." 
" Opportunities— and  for  what?  " 
"For  everything— for  everything;  for  game 
off  the  balls,  on  every  race  in  the  kingdom, 
and  as  snug  a  thing  every  night  over  a  devilled 
kidney  as  any  man  oould  wi^  for.    Don't  look 
•  shocked — it's  all  on  the  square ;  that  old  hag 
that  was  here  last  week  would  have  given  her 
diamond  ear-rings  to  find  out  something  against 
Sewell,  and  she  couldn't" 
"  You  mean  Lady  Trafford  ?  " 
"I  do.    Bhe  stayed  a  week  here  just  to 
blacken  his  character,  and  she  never  could  get 
beyond  that  story  of  her  son  and  Mrs.  SewelL" 
"  What  story  ?    I  never  heard  of  it" 
"A  lie,  of  course,  from  beginning  to  end; 
and  it's  hard  to  imagine  that  she  herself  bo- 
Ueved  it" 
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"But  what  was  it?" 

"Oh,  a  thimpery  tale  of  young  Trafford  havr 
ing  made  love  to  Mra.  Sewell,  and  proposed  to 
run  off  with  her,  and  Sewell  having  played  a 
game  at  ecartS  on  it,  and  lost — ^the  whole  thing 
being  knocked  up  by  Trafford's  fieJL  Sure  you 
must  have  heard  it  The  town  talked  of  no- 
thing else  for  a  fortnight" 

"  The  town  never  had  the  insolence  to  talk 
of  it  to  me." 

"  What  a  stupid  town  I  If  there  be  anything 
really  that  can  be  said  to  be  established  in  the 
code  of  society,  it  is  that  you  may  say  any- 
thing to  anybody  about  their  relations.  But 
for  such  a  nfle,  how  could  conversation  go 
on?— who  travels  about  with  his  friend's  family 
tree  in  his  pocket?  And  as  to  Sewell— I  sup- 
pose I  may  say  it— he  has  not  a  truer  fWend  in 
the  world  than  myself." 

She  bowed  a  veiy  stiff  acknowledgment  of 
the  speech,  and  he  went  on.  "  I'm  not  going 
to  say  he  gets  on  well  with  his  wife— but  who 
does?  Did  you  ever  hear  of  him  who  did? 
The  fact  I  take  to  be  this,  that  every  one 
has  a  certain  capital  of  good-nature  and  kindli- 
ness to  trade  on,  and  he  who  expends  this 
abroad  can't  have  so  much  of  it  for  home  oon- 
sumption;  that's  how  your  insufferable  hus- 
bands are  such  charming  fellows  for  the  world  I 
Don't  you  agree  with  me  ?  " 

A  very  chilling  smile,  that  might  mean  any- 
thing, was  all  her  reply. 

"  I  was  there  all  the  time,"  continued  he, 
with  unabated  fluency.  "I  saw  everything 
that  went  on.  Sewell's  policy  was  what  our 
people  call  non-intervention;  he  saw  nothing, 
hoard  nothing,  believed  nothing;  and  I  will 
say  there's  a  great  deal  of  dignity  in  that  line; 
and  when  your  servant  comes  to  wake  you  in 
the  morning,  with  the  tidings  that  your  wife 
has  run  away,  you  have  established  your  right 
before  the  world  to  be  distracted,  injured,  over- 
whelmed, and  outraged  to  any  extent  you  may 
feel  disposed  to  appear." 

"Your  thoughts  upon  morals  are,  I  must 
say,  very  edifying,  sir." 

"They're  always  practical,  so  much  I  will 
say.  This  world  is  a  composite  sort  of  thing, 
with  such  currents  of  mixed  motives  running 
through  it,  if  a  man  tries  to  be  logical,  he  is 
sure  to  make  an  ass  of  himself  and  one  learns 
at  last  to  become  as  flexible  in  his  opinions  and 
as  compliant  as  the  great  British  constitution." 
"  I  am  delighted  with  your  liberality,  sir,  and 
charmed  with  your  candour ;  and  as  you  have 
expressed  your  opinion  so  freely  upon  my  hus- 
band and  my  son,  would  it  appear  too  great  a  fa- 
vour if  I  were  to  ask  what  you  would  say  of 
myself?" 

"That  you  are  charming,  Lady  Lendrick — 
positively  charming,"  replied  he,  rapturously. 
"!niat  there  is  not  a  grace  of  manner,  nor  a 
estivation,  of  which  you  are  not  mistress :  that 
you  possess  that  attraction  which  excels  all 
othere;  in  its  influence  you  render  all  who 
come  within  the  sphere  of  your  fascination  so  s 
much  your  slaves,  that  the  cold  grow  enthusi- 
astic, the  distrustful  become  credulous,  and 
even  the  cautious  reserve  of  office  gives  way, 
and  the  well-trained  private  secretary  of  a  Vice- 
roy betrays  himself  into  indiscretiona  thai 
would  half  ruin  an  aide-de-camp." 
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"  I  assure  yon,  sir,  I  never  so  much  as  sus- 
pected my  own  powers." 

"  True  as  I  am  here ;  the  simplo  fact  is,  I  have 
come  to  say  so." 

"  You  have  come  to  say  so !  "What  do  you 
mean?" 

With  this  he  proceeded  to  explain  that  her 
Excellency  had  deputed  him  to  invite  Lady 
Lendrick  to  join  the  picnic  on  the  island.  "  It 
was  so  completely  a  home  party,  that  except 
himself  and  a  few  of  the  household,  none  had 
even  heard  of  it  None  but  those  really  inti- 
mate will  be  there,"  said  he ;  ''  and  for  once  in 
our  lives  we  shall  be  able  to  discuss  our  absent 
friends  with  that  charming  candour  that  g^ves 
conversation  its  salt.  When  we  had  written 
down  all  the  names,  it  was  her  ibcceUency  said, 
'  I'd  call  this  perfect  if  I  could  add  one  more  to 
the  list.'  'I'll  swear  I  know  whom  you  mean,' 
said  his  Excellency,  and  he  took  his  pencil  and 
wrote  a  line  on  a  card.  *  Am  I  right  ? '  asked 
he.  She  nodded,  and  said,  '  Balfour,  go  and  ask 
her  to  come.  Be  sure  you  explain  what  the 
whole  thing  is,  how  it  was  got  up,  and  that  it 
must  not  be  talked  of.'  Of  course,  do  what 
one  will,  these  things  do  get  about  Servants 
will  talk  of  them,  and  tradespeople  talk  of 
them,  and  we  must  expect  a  fair  share  of  ill- 
nature  and  malice  from  that  outer  world  which 
wa^  not  included  in  the  civility;  but  it  can't  be 
helped.  I  believe  it's  one  of  the  conditions  of 
humanity,  that  to  mak^  one  man  happy  you 
may  always  calculate  on  making  ten  others 
miserable." 

This  time  Lady  Lendrick  had  something  else 
to  think  of  besides  Mr.  Balfour's  ethics,  and  so 
she  only  smiled  and  said  nothing. 

"I  hope  I'm  to  bring  back  a  fieivourable  an- 
swer," said  he,  rising  to  take  .leave.  "Won't 
you  let  me  say  that  we  are  to  call  for  you  ?  " 

"I  really  am  much  flattered.  I  don't  know 
how  to  express  my  grateful  sense  of  their  Ex- 
cellencies' recollection  of  me.  It  is  for  Wednes- 
day, you  say?" 

"Yes,  Wednesday.  We  mean  to  leave  town 
by  two  o'clock,  and  there  wiQ  be  a  carriage  here 
for  you  by  that  hour.    Wai  that  suit  you  ?  " 

"  Perfectly." 

"I  am  overjoyed  at  my  success.  Good-bye 
till  Wednesday,  then."  He  moved  towards  the 
door,  and  then  stopped,  "What  was  it?  I 
surely  had  something  else  to  say.  Oh,  to  be 
sure,  I  remember.  Tell  me,  if  you  can,  what  are 
Sir  William's  views-  about  retirement :  he  is  not 
quite  pleased  with  us  just  now,  and  we  can't 
wofl  approach  him ;  but  we  really  would  wish 
to  meet  his  wishes,  if  we  could  manage  to  come 
at  them."  All  this  he  said  in  a  sort  of  careless 
easy  way,  as  though  it  were  a  matter  of  little 
moment,  or  one  calling  for  very  slight  exercise  of 
skill  to  set  right. 

"  And  do  you  imagine  he  has  taken  me  into 
his  confidence,  Mr.  Balfour?'*  asked  she,  with 


"Not  formally,  perhaps— not  wha\;  we  call 
officially;  but  he  may  have  done  so  in  that  more 
effective  way  termed  'officiously.' " 

"Not  even  that  I  could  probably  make  as 
good  a  guess  about  your  own  'fUture  intentions 
as  those  of  the  Chief  Baron-" 

"You  hare  heard  him  talk  of  them? " 

"Scores  of  times." 


"And  in  what  tone — ^with  what  drill? " 

"  Always  as  that  of  one  very  ill  used,  hardl; 
treated,  undervalued,  and  the  like." 

"  And  the  remedy  ?  What  was  the  remedy  ? ' 

"  To  make  him  a  Peer." 

"But  taking  that  to  be  impossible,  what 
next?" 

"He  becomes  *  impossible'  also,"  said  she^ 
laughing. 

"  Are  we  to  imagine  that  a  man  of  such  in- 
telligence as  he  possesses  cannot  concede  some- 
thing to  circumstances — cannot  make  allow- 
ances for  the  exigencies  of  a  party — cannot,  in. 
fact,«take  any  other  view  of  a  difficulty  but  the 
one  that  must  respond  to  hfs  own  will? " 

"  Yes ;  I  think  that  is  exactly  what  you  are 
called  on  to  imagine.  You  are  to  persuade 
yourself  to  regard  this  earth  as  io^iabited  by 
the  Chief  Baron,  and  some  other  people  not 
mentioned  specifically  in  the  census." 

"  He  is  most  unreasonable,  then." 

"  Of  course  he  is ;  but  I  wouldn't  have  you 
tell  him  so.  You  see,  Mr.  Balfour,  the  Chief 
imagines  all  this  while  that  he  la  maintaining 
and  upholding  the  privileges  of  the  Irish  Bar. 
The  burden  of  his  song  is.  There  would  have 
been  no  objection  to  mj  claim  had  I  been  the 
Chief  Baron  of  the  English  Court." 

"Possibly,"  murmured  Balfour;  and  then, 
lower  again,  "  Fleas  are  tot—" 

"Quite  true,"  said  she,  for  her  quidc  ear 
caught  his  words — "  quite  true.  Fleas  are  not 
lobsters — ^bless  their  souls  1  But,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, I'd  not  remind  them  of  that  fact  *  The 
Fleas '  are  just  sore  enough  upon  it  already.'* 

Balfour  for  once  felt  some  confusion.  He  saw 
what  a  slip  he  had  made,  and  how  it  had 
damaged  his  whole  negotiation.  Nothing  but 
boldness  would  avail  now,  and  he  resoled  to 
heboid. 

"  There  is  a  thing  has  been  done  in  England, 
and  I  don't  see  why  we  might  not  attempt  it  in 
the  present  case.  A  great  lawyer  there  ob- 
tained a  peerage  for  his  wife—" 

She  burst  out  into  a  fit  of  laughter  at  this,  at 
once  so  hearty  and  So  natural,  that  at  last  he 
could  not  help  joining,  and  laugMng  too. 

"I  must  say,  Mr.  Balfour,"  said  she,  as  Booa 
as  she  could  speak — "I  must  say  there  is 
ingenuity  in  your  suggestion.  The  relatkos 
that  subsist  between  Sir  William  and  myself 
are  precisely  such  as  to  recommend  your  pro- 
ject" 

"  I  am  not  so  sure  that  they  are  obstacles  to  it 
I  have  always  heard  that  he  had  a  poor  opinion 
of  his  son,  who  was  a  commonplaoe  sort  of 
man  that  studied  medicine.  It  could  be  no  pari 
of  the  Chief  Baron's  plan  to  make  such  a  per- 
son the  head  of  a  house.  Now,  he  likes  Sewell, 
and  he  dotes  on  that  boy— the  little  feUow  I 
saw  at  the  Priory.  These  are  all  elements  in 
the  scheme.    Don't  you  think  so  ?  " 

"  Let  me  ask  you  one  question  before  I  an- 
swer yours.  Does  this  thought  oome  fixwn  your- 
self alone,  or  has  it  any  origin  in  another  qu»r. 
ter?" 

"Am  I  to  be  candid?" 
"You  are." 

"  And  are  you  to  be  confidential?  " 
"Certainly." 

"In  that  case,"  said  he,  drawing  a  long 
breath,  as  though  about  to  remove  a  perfloos 
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weight  off  hiB  mind,  "  I  will  tell  you  frankly  it 
oomes  from  authority.  Now,  don't  ask  me 
more— not  another  question.  I  have  already 
avowed  what  my  instructions  most  imperatiyely 
forbid  me  to  own — ^what,  in  fact,  would  be  ruhi  to 
me  if  it  were  known  that  I  revealed.  What  his 
Excellency — ^I  mean  what  the  other  person  said 
was,  '  Ascertain  Lady  Lendrick's  wishes  on  this 
subject;  learn,  if  you  can — ^but  above  all,  with- 
out compromising  yourself — whether  she  really 
cares  for  a  step  in  rank ;  find  out,  if  so,  what 
aid  she  can  or  will  lend  us.'  But  what  am  I 
saying?  Here  am  I,  entering  upou  the  whole 
detail?  What  would  become  of  me  if  I  did 
not  know  I  might  rely  upon  you  ?  " 

"It's  worth  thinking  over,"  said  she,  after  a 
pause. 

"  I  should  think  it  is.  It  is  not  every  day  of 
our  lives  such  a  brilliant  offer  presents  ltsel£ 
All  I  ask,  all  I  stipulate  for,  is  that  you  make 
no  confidences,  ask  no  advice  from  any  quarter. 
Think  it  well  over  in  your  own  mind,  but  im- 
part it  to  nona^  least  of  all  to  SeweU." 

"  Of  course  not  to  Am,"  said  she,  resolutely, 
f  jr  she  knew  well  to  what  purposes  he  would 
apply  the  knowledge. 

."  Bemember  that  we  want  to  have  the  resig- 
nation before  Parliament  meets— bear  that  in 
mind.  Time  is  all-important  with  us ;  the  rest 
will  follow  in  due  course."  With  this  he  said 
Qood-bye,  and  was  gone. 

"The  rest  will  follow  in  due  course,"  said 
she  to  herself^  repeating  his  last  words  as  he 
went.  "  With  your  good  leave,  Mr.  Balfour,  the 
'rest'  shall  precede  the  be^nnlng." 

Wasn't  it  Bolingbroke  that  said  constitutional 
government  never  could  go  on  without  lying  ? — 
audacious  lying,  too.  If  the  old  Judge  will 
only  conseni  to  go,  her  ladyship's  peerage  will 
admit  of  a  compromise.  Such  was  Mr.  Bal- 
four's meditation  as  he  stepped  into  his  cab. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

AFTEB-DINNEB  THOUGHTS. 

HsB  Majesty's  — ^th  had  got  their  orders  for  Mal- 
ta, and  some  surmised  for  India,  though  it  was 
not  known:  but  all  agreed  it  was  hard,  "con- 
foundedly hard,"  they  called  it.  "Hadn't  they 
had  their  turn  of  Indian  service? — ^how  many 
years  had  that  grim  old  mi^or  passed  in  the 
Deccan — what  weary  winters  had  the  bronzed, 
bald  captain  there  spent  at  Rangoon?  " 

How  Ihey  inveighed  against  the  national  nig- 
gardliness that  insisted  on  making  a  small  army 
do  the  work  of  a  large  one.  How  they  scouted 
the  popular  idea  that  regiments  were  treated 
alike,  and  without  favouritism.  They  knew 
better..  They  knew  that  if  they  had  been  the 
Nine  Hundred  and  Ninth  or  Three  Thousand 
and  First,  there  would  have  been  no  thought  of 
sending  ^em  back  to  cholera  and  jungle  f^ver. 
Some,  with  a  little  sly  fiattery,  ascribed  the  or- 
der to  their  efficienoy;  and  declared  that  they 
had  done  their  work  so  well  at  Gonurshabad,  the 
Oovemment  selected  them  at  once  when  fresh 
troubles  were  threatening;  and  a  f^w  old  grum- 


blers, tired  of  service,  sick  of  the  Horse  Guards — 
not  over  enamoured  of  even  life— agreed  that  it 
was  rank  folly  to  join  a  regiment  where  the 
lieutenant-colonel  was  not  a  man  of  high  con^ 
nections;  as  they  said,  "If  old  Cave  there  had 
been  a  Lord  (George  or  even  an  Honourable, 
we'd  have  had  ten  years  more  of  home  service." 

With  the  exception  of  two  or  three  raw  sub- 
aUems  who  had  never  been  out  of  England, 
and  who  wanted  the  glory  of  pig-sticking  and 
the  brevet  to  tell  tiger  stories,  Acre  were  gloom  - 
and  depression  everywhere.  The  financially 
gifted  complained  that  as  they  had  all  or  nearly 
all  bought  their  conunissions,  there  was  no  com- 
parison between  the  treatment  administered  to 
them  and  to  officers  in  any  foreign  army ;  and 
such  as  knew  geography  asked  triumphantly 
whether  a  Frenchman,  who  could  be  only  sent 
to  Africa,  or  an  Austrian,  whose  most  remote 
banishment  was  the  "Banat,"  was  in  the  same 
position  as  an  unfortunate  Briton,  who  could  be 
despatched  to  patrol  the  North  Pole  to-day,  and 
to-morrow  relieve  guard  at  New  Zealand?  By 
a  unanimous  vote  it  was  carried  that  the  Eng- 
lish army  was  the  worst  paid,  hardest  worked, 
and  most  ill-treated  service  in  Europe;  but 
the  roaSt-beef  played  just  at  the  moment^  and 
they  went  in  to  dmner. 

As  the  last  bars  of  that  prandial  melody  were 
dying  away,  two  men  crossed  the  barrack-yard 
towards  the  mess-house.  They  were  in  close 
confabulation,  and  although  evidently  on  their 
way  to  dinner,  showed  by  their  loitering  pace 
how  muchanore  engrossed  they  were  by  the 
subject  that  engaged  them  thim  by  any  de- 
sire for  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  They  were 
Colonel  Cave  and  SeweU. 

"I  can  scarcely  picture  to  my  mind  as  great 
a  fool  as  that,"  said  Sewell,  angrily.  "Can 
you?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Cave,  slowly  and  doubt- 
ingly.  "First  of  all,  I  never  was  heir  to  a 
large  estlite ;  and  secondly,  I  was  never,  that  I 
remember,  in  love." 

"In  love  I— in  fiddlestick.  Why,  he  has  not 
seen  the  girl  this  year  and  a  half;  he  scarcely 
knows  her.  I  doubt  greatly  if  she  cares  a 
straw  for  him;  and  for  a  caprice— a  mere 
caprice— to  surrender  his  right  to  a  fine  fortune 
and  a  good  position  is  absolute  idiocy  but  I 
tell  you  more,  Cave,  though  worse— far  worse." 
Here  his  voice  grew  harsh  and  grating,  as  he 
continued,  "When  I  and  other  men  like  me 
played  with  Trafford,  we  betted  with  the  man 
who  was  to  inherit  Holt  When  I  asked  the 
fellow  to  my  house,  and  suffered  a  certain  mti- 
macy — for  I  never  liked  him — ^it  was  because 
he  represented  twelve  thousand  a-year  in  broad 
acrea-r-I'd  stand  a  good  deal  fh>m  a  man  like 
that,  that  I'd  soon  puU  another  up  for— eh?  " 

The  interrogative  here  puzzled  Cave,  who 
certainly  was  not  a  concurring  party  to  the  sen- 
timent, and  yet  did  not  want  to  make  it  matter 
of  discussion. 

"We  shall  be  late— we've  lost  our  soup  al- 
ready," said  he,  moving  more  briskly  forward. 

"  I'd  no  more  have  let  that  fellow  take  on  h\m^ 
as  he  did  under  my  roof^  than  I'd  suffer  him  to 
kennel  his  dogs  in  my  dressing-room.  You 
don't  know— you  can't  know— how  he  behaved." 
These  words  were  spoken  in  passionate  warmth, 
and  still  there  was  that  in  the  speaker's  manner 
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that  showed  a  want  of  real  earnestneae :  so  it 
certainly  seemed  to  Gave,  who  secretly  deter- 
mined to  give  no  encouragement  to  fUrther  dis- 
closures. 

"There  are  things,"  resumed  Sewell,  "that  a 
man  can't  speak  on — at  least  he  can  only  speak 
of  them  when  they  become  the  talk  of  the 
town." 

"  Oome  along}  I  want  my  dinner.  Fm  not 
sure  I  haye  not  a  guest  besides,  who  does  not 
know  any  of  our  fellows.  I  only  remembered 
him  this  instant    Isn't  this  Saturday  ?  " 

"  One  thing  Til  sweai^-he  shall  pay  me  every 
shilling  he  owes  me,  or  he  does  not  sail  with 
the  regiment  Til  stand  no  nonsense  of  renew- 
als;  if  he  has  to  sell  out  for  it,  he  shall  book 
up.  You  have  told  him,  I  hope,  he  has  nothing 
to  expect  from  my  forbearance  ?  " 

"We  can  talk  this  all  over  another  time. 
Oome  along  now,  we're  very  late." 

"  Go  on,  then,  and  eat  your  dinner ;  leave  me 
to  my  dgar— I've  no  appetite.  Ill  drop  in 
when  you  have  dined." 

"No,  no;  you  shall  oome  too— your  absence 
will  only  make  fellows  talk ;  they  are  talking 
akeady." 

"Are  they?  and  in  what  way?  "  asked  he, 
sternly. 

"Nothing  seriously,  of  course,"  mumbled 
Oave,  for  he  saw  how  he  had  fallen  into  an  in- 
discretion ;  "but  you  must  come,  and  you  must 
be  yourself  too.  It's  the,  only  way  to  meet  fly- 
ing rumours." 

"  Oome  along,  then,"  said  Sewell,  passing  his 
arm  within  the  other's,  and  they  hurried  for- 
ward without  another  word  being  spoken  by 
cither. 

It  was  evident  that  Sewell's  appearance 
caused  some  surprise.  There  was  a  certain 
awkward  significance  in  the  way  men  looked  at 
hitn^  and  at  each  other,  that  implied  astonish- 
ment at  his  presence. 

"I  didnt  know  you  were  down  here,"  said 
the  old  Major,  making  an  involuntary  explana- 
tion of  his  look  of  wonderment 

"Nothing  very  remarkable,  I  take  it,  that  a 
man  is  stopping  at  his  own  house,"  said  Sewell, 
testily.  "  No— no  fish.  Get  me  some  mutton," 
added  he  to  the  mess-waiter. 

"You  have  heard  that  we've  got  our  orders," 
said  a  captain  opposite  him. 

"Yes;  Oave  told  me." 

"I  rather  like  it— that  is,  if  it  means  India," 
said  a  very  young-looking  ensign. 

Sewell  put  up  his  eyeglass  and  looked  at  the 
spocjcer,  and  then,  letting  it  drop,  went  on  with 
his  dinner  without  a  woxtL 

"There's  no  man  can  tell  you  more  about 
Bengal  than  Oolonel  Sewell  there,"  said  Oave  to 
some  one  near  him;  "He  served  on  the  Staff 
there,  and  knows  every  comer  of  it" 

"I  wish  I  (^dnt,  with  all  my  heart  It's  a 
sort  of  knowledge  that  costs  a  man  pretty 
dearly." 

"iVe  always  been  told  India  was  a  capital 
place,"  said  a  gay,  firank-looking  young  lieute- 
nant, "and  that  if  a  man  didn't  drink,  or  take  to 
high  play,  he  could  get  on  admirably." 

"  Nor  entangle  himself  with  a  pretty  woman," 
added  another. 

"Nor  raise  a  smashing  loan  tcom  the  Agra 
Bank,"  cried  a  third. 


"You  are  the  very  wisest  young  genttomen 
it  has  ever  been  my  privilege  to  sit  down  with," 
said  Sewell,  with  a  grin.  "  Whence  could  yoa 
have  gleaned  all  these  prudent  maxims  ?  " 

"I  got  mine,"  said  the  lieutenant,  "from  a 
cousin.  Such  a  good  fellow  as  he  was  1  he  al- 
ways tipped  me  when  I  was  at  Sandhurst^  but 
he's  past  tipping  any  one  now." 

"Dead?" 

"No;  I  believe  it  would  be  better  he  were; 
but  he  was  ruined  in  India — 4et  in '  on  a  raoe, 
and  lost  everything,  even  to  his  commission.*' 

"  Was  his  name  Stanley  ?  " 

"  No,  Stapyleton— -Frank  Stapyleton— he  was 
in  the  Greys." 

"  Sewell,  what  are  you  drinking  ?  "  cried  Gave, 
with  a  loudness  that  overbore  &.e  talk  around 
him.  "I  cant  see  you  down  there.  You've 
got  amongst  the  youngsters." 

"  I  am  in  the  midst  of  all  that  is  agreeable 
and  entertaining,"  said  Sewell,  witii  a  smile  of 
most  malicious  meaning.  "  Talk  of  youngsters 
indeed !  I'd  like  to  hear  where  you  could  matcii 
them  for  knowledge  of  life  and  mankind." 

There  was  certainly  nothing  in  his  look  or 
manner  as  he  spoke  these  words  that  suggested 
distrust  or  suspicion  to  those  around  him,  for 
they  seemed  oveijo3red  at  his  piraise,  and  de- 
lighted to  hear  themselves  called  men  of  the 
world.  The  grim  old  Major  at  tiie  opposite  side 
of  the  table  shook  his  head  thoughtfUly,  and 
muttered  some  words  to  himself. 

"  They're  a  shady  lot,  I  take  it,"  said  a  young 
captain  to  his  neighbour,  "those  fellows  wiio 
remain  in  India,  and  never  oome  home ;  either 
they  have  done  something  they  can't  meet  in 
England,  or  they  want  to  do  things  in  Lidia 
they  couldn't  do  here." 

"There's  great  truth  in  that  remark,"  said 
SewelL  "  Oaptain  Neeves,  let  us  have  a  glass 
of  wine  together.  I  have  myself  seen  a  great 
deal  to  bear  out  your  observation." 

Neeves  coloured  with  pleasure  at  this  appro- 
val, and  went  on.  "I  heard  of  one  fellow — ^I 
forget  his  name — I  never  remember  names ;  but 
he  had  a  very  pretty  wife,  and  all  the  fellows 
used  to  make  up  to  her,  and  pay  her  immense 
attention,  and  the  husband  rooked  them  all  at 
ecariSy  every  man  of  them." 

"What  a  scoundrel! "  said  Sewell,  with  en- 
ergy. "You  ought  to  have  preserved  the 
name,  if  only  for  a  warning." 

"  I  think  I  can  get  it,  OoloneL  m  try  and 
obtain  it  for  you." 

"  Was  it  Moororoft  ?*'  cried  one. 

"  Or  Massmgbred  ?  "  asked  another. 

"rn  wager  a  sovereign  it  was  Dudgeon; 
wasn't  it  Dudgeon  7  " 

But  no;  it  was  none  of  the  three.  Still  the 
suggestions  opened  a  whole  chapter  of  bio- 
graphical details,  in  which  each  of  these  wor> 
thies  vied  witii  the  other.  No  man  ever  listoied 
to  the  various  anecdotes  narrated  with  a  more 
eager  interest  than  SewelL  Now  and  then,  in- 
deed, a  slight  incredulity— a  sort  of  pussled 
astonishment  that  the  world  could  be  so  very 
wicked— that  there  really  were  such  follows— 
would  seem  to  distract  him ;  but  he  listened  on, 
and  even  ocoasionalh^  asked  an  explanation  of 
this  or  of  that,  to  show  the  extreme  attention 
he  vouchsafed  to  the  theme. 

To  be  sure,  their  attempts  to  describe  the  way 
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Bome  trick  was  pl&yed  with  the  cards  or  the 
dice,  how  the  horse  was  "nobbled'*  or  the 
match  "squared,"  were  neither  very  remarkable 
for  accuracy  nor  deamess.  They  had  not  been 
well  "  briefed,"  as  lawyers  say,  or  they  had  not 
mastered  their  instructions.  Sewell,  however, 
was  no  captious  critic ;  he  took  what  he  g^t^ 
and  was  tiiankfuL 

When  they  arose  from  the  table,  the  old 
Major,  dropping  behind  the  line  of  those  who 
lounged  into  the  adjoining  room,  caught  a  young 
officer  by  the  arm,  and  whispered  some  few 
words  in  his  ear.  ' 

" What  a  scrape  Tm  ml"  cried  the  young 
fellow,  as  he  listened. 

"I  think  not,  this  time ;  but  let  it  be  a  cau- 
tion to  you  howyou  talk  of  rumours  in  presenod 
of  men  who  are  strangers  to  you." 

"I  say,  Miyor,"  asked  a  young  captain,  com- 
ing  up  hurriedly,  "isn't  that  Sewell  the  man  of 
the  i^  affair?" 

"I  dont  think  Fd  ask  hun  about  it,  that's 
all,"  said  the  Mi^or  slyly,  and  moved  away. 

"I  got  amongst  a  capital  lot  of  young  fellows 
at  my  end  of  the  table — second  battalion  men, 
I  think — ^who  were  all  new  to  me ;  but  very 
agreeable,"  said  Sewell  to  Gave,  as  he  sipped 
his  coffee.   .  < 

"You'd  like  your  rubber,  Sewell,  I  know," 
said  Gave;  "let  us  flee  if  we  haven't  got  some 
good  players." 

"  Not  to-night— thanks-^I  promised  my  wife 
to  be  home  early;  one  of  the  chicks  is  poorly." 

"I  want  so  much  to  have  a  game  with  Colo- 
nel Sewell,"  said  a  young  fello^.  "  They  told  me 
np  at  Delhi  that  you  hadn't  your  equal  at  whist 
or  billiards." 

Sewell's  pale  face  grew  flushed ;  but  though 
he  smiled  and  bowed,  it  was  not  difficult  to  see 
that  his  manner  evinced  more  irritation  than 


"  I  say,"  said  another,  who  sat  shuffling  the 
cards  by  himself  at  a  table,  "  who  knows  that 
trick  about  the  double  ace  in  plcquet  ?  That 
was  the  way  Beresford  was  rooked  at  Ma- 
dras." 

"I  must  say  good-night,"  said  Sewell;  "it's 
a  long  drive  to  "Hie  Nest  You'll  come  over  to 
breakfast  some  morning  before  you  leave— 
won't  you  ?  " 

"  I'll  do  my  best  At  all  events  FU  pay  my 
respects  to  Mrs.  Sewell ; "  and  with  a  good  desd 
of  hand-shaking  and  some  cordial  speeches  Sew- 
ell took  his  leave  and  retired. 

Had  any  one  marked  the  pace  at  which 
Sewell  drove  home  that  night,  black  and  dark 
as  it  was,  he  would  have  said,  "  There  goes  one 
on  some  errand  of  life  or  death."  There  was 
something  of  recklessness  in  the  way  he  pushed 
!his  strong-boned  thoroughbred,  urging  him  up 
hill  and  down  without  check  or  relief  nor 
Blackening  rein  till  he  drew  up  At  his  own  door, 
the  panting  beast  making  the  buggy  tremble  witii 
.  the  violent  action  of  his  respiration.  Low  mut- 
tering to  himself,  the  groom  led  the  beast  to  l^e 
stable,  and  Sewell  passed  up  the  stairs  to  the 
small  drawing-room  where  his  wife  usually  sat 

She  was  reading  as  he  entered ;  a  little  table 
with  a  tea  equipage  at  her  side.  She  did  not 
raise  her  eyes  from  her  book  when  he  came  in; 
but  whether  his  footstep  on  the  stair  had  its 
meaning  to  her  quick  ears  or  not,  a  slight  flush 


quivered  on  her  cheek,  and  her  mouth  trembled 
falntiy.  .  ^ 

"Shall  I  ^ve  you  some  tea? "  asked  she,  as 
he  threw  himself  into  a  seat  He  made  no 
answer,  and  she  laid  down  her  book,  and  sat 
still  and  silent. 

"  Was  your  dinner  pleasant  ?  "  said  she,  after 
a  pause. 

"How  could  it  be  other  than  pleasant, 
madam,"  said  he,  fiercely,  "  when  they  talked  so 
much  of  y<m  f  " 

"  Of  wic  f— talked  of  met'' 
"Just  so;  there  were  a  set  of  young  fellows 
who  had  just  joined  from  another  battalion,  and 
who  discoursed  of  you,  of  your  life  in  India,  of 
your  voyage  home,  and  lastly  of  some  incidents 
that  were  attributed  lo  your  sojourn  here.  To 
me  it  was  perfectiy  dellghtfhL  I  had  my  opi- 
nion asked  over  and  over  again,  if  I  thought  thsA 
such  a  levity  was  so  perfectly  harmless,  and 
such  another  liberty  was  the  soul  of  innocence  ? 
In  a  word,  madam,  I  enjoyed  the  privilege,  very 
rarely  accorded  to  a  husband  I  fancy,  to  sit  in 
judgment  over  his  own  wife,  and  say  what  he 
Uiought  of  her  conduct." 

"  Was  there  no  one  to  tell  these  genUemen  to 
whom  they  were  speaking  ? "  said  she,  with  a 
subdued  quiet  tone.  ' 

"No;  I  came  in  late  and  took  my  place 
amongst  men  all  strangers  to  me.  I  assnre  you 
I  profited  largely  by  tibe  incident  It  is  so  sel- 
dom one  gets  public  opinion  in  its  undiluted 
form,  it's  quite  refreshing  to  taste  it  neat  Of 
course  they  were  not  'always  correct.  I  could 
have  set  them  right  on  many  points.  They  had 
got  a  totally  wrong  version  of  what  they  called 
the  'Agra  row,'  tiiough  one  of  the  party  said 
he  was  Beresford's  cousik" 

She  grasped  the  table  convulsively  to  steady 
herself)  and  in  so  doing  threw  it  down  and  the 
whole  tea  equipage  with  it 

"  Yes,"  continued  he,  as  though  responding 
to  this  evidence  of  emotion  on  her  part— "yes; 
it  pushed  one's  patience  pretty  hard  to  be 
obliged  to  sit  under  such  criticism." 
"  And  what  obliged  you,  sir  ?  was  it  fear  ?  " 
"  Yes,  madam,  you  have  guessed  it  I  was 
afraid — terribly  afraid  to  own  I  was  your  hus- 
band." 

A  low  faint  groan  was  all  she  uttered,  as  she 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands.  "  I  had  next," 
continued  he,  "  to  Msten  to  a  dispute  as  to  whe- 
ther Trafford  had  ever  seriously  offered  to  run 
away  with  you  or  not  It  was  almost  put  to 
the  vote.  Faith,  I  believe  my  casting  voice 
might  have  carried  it  either  way,  if  I  had  only 
known  how  to  give  it"  She  murmured  some- 
thing too  low  to  be  heard  correctly,  but  he 
caught  at  part  of  it  and  said,  "  Well,  that  was 
pretty  much  what  I  suspected.  The  debate 
was,  however,  adjourned;  and  as  Gave  called 
me  by  my  name  at  the  moment,  the  confidences 
came  to  an  abrupt  conclusion.  As  I  foresaw 
that  these  youngsters,  ignorant  of  life  and 
manners  as  they  were,  would  be  at  once  for 
making  apologetic  speeches  and  suchlike,  I  stole 
away  and  came  home,  more  domesHcOj  to  rumi- 
nate over  my  enjoyments  at  my  own  fireside." 

"I  trust,  sir,  they  were  strangers  to  your 
own  delinquencies.    I  hope  they  bad  no  unplea- 
sant reminders  to  give  you  of  yourself." 
"Pardon,  madam.    They  related  several  of 
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what  you  pleasantly  caiU  my  delinquencies,  but 
they  only  came  in  on  the  by-play  of  the  scene 
where  you  were  the  great  character.  We 
figured  as  brigands.  It  was  you  always  who 
stunned  the  victim ;  I  only  rifled  his  pockets^ 
fact,  I  assure  you.  I'm  sorry  that  china  is 
smashed.    It  was  Saze — ^wasn't  it  ?  " 

She  nodded. 

"  And  a  present  of  Traffbrd's,  tool  What  a 
pity  I  I  declare  I  believe  we  shall  not  have  a 
single  relic  of  the  dear  fellow,  except  it  be  a 
protested  bill  or  two."  He  paused  a  moment  or 
so,  and  then  said,  '*  Do  you  know  it  just  strikes 
me  that  if  they  saw  how  ill — ^how  shamefully 
you  played  your  cards  in  this  TraiSbrd  affair, 
they'd  actually  absolve  you  of  all  the  Giroe  gifts 
the  world  ascribes  to  you." 

She  fixed  her  eyes  steadfastly  on  him,  and  as 
her  clasped  hands  dropped  on  her  knees,  she 
leaned  forward  and  said,  "  What  do  you  mean 
by  it  ?  What  do  you  want  by  this  ?  If  these 
men,  whose  insolent  taunts  you  had  not  courage 
to  arrest  or  resent,  say  truly,  whose  the  fault  ? 
A.y,  sir,  whose  the  fault  ?  Answer  me,  if  you 
dare,  and  say,  was  not  my  shame  incurred  to 
cover  and  conceal  yowrs  f  " 

"  Your  tragedy-queen  airs  have  no  effect  up- 
on Tne,  I've  been  too  long  behind  the  scenes 
to  be  frightened  by  stage  thunder.  What  is 
past  is  past  You  married  a  gambler;  and  if 
you  shared  his  good-luck,  you  oughtn't  to  grum- 
ble at  partaking  his  bad  fortune.  If  you  had 
been  tired  of  the  yoke,  I  take  it  you'd  have 
thrown  it  behind  you  many  a  day  ago.'* 

"If  I  have  not  done  so,  you  know  well  why," 
said  she,  fiercely. 

"  The  old  story,  I  suppose — ^the  dear  darlings 
up-stairs.  Well,  I  can't  discuss  what  I  know 
nothing  about  I  can  only  promise  you  that 
such  ties  would  never  bind  me." 

"I  ask  you  once  again  what  you  mean  by 
this?"  cried  she,  as  her  lips  trembled  and  her 
pale  cheeks  shook  with  flotation.  "What 
does  it  point  to  ?  What  am  I  to  do  ?  What  am 
Itobe?" 

"  That's  the  puzzle,"  said  he,  with,  an  insolent 
levity;  "and  I'll  be  shot  if  I  can  solve  it  I 
Sometimes  I  think  we'd  do  better  to  renounce 
the  partnership,  and  try  what  we  could  do  alone ; 
and  sometimes  I  suspect — ^it  sounds  odd,  doesn't 
it  ? — ^but  I  suspect  that  we  need  each  other." 

She  had  by  this  time  buried  her  face  between 
her  hands,  and  by  the  convulsive  motion  of  her 
shoulders  showed  she  was  weeping  bitterly. 

"  One  thing  is  certainly  dear,"  said  he,  rising, 
and  standing  with  his  back  to  the  fire — "  if  we 
decide  to  part  company,  we  haven't  the  means. 
If  either  of  us  would  desert  the  ship,  there's  no 
boat  left  ^  ^^  ^^  with." 

She  arose  feebly  -from  her  chair,  but  sank* 
down  again,  weak  and  overcome. 

"  Shall  I  ^ve  you  my  arm  ?  "  asked  he. 

"  No,  send  Jane  to  me,"  said  she,  in  a  voice 
barely  above  a  whisper. 

He  rang  the  bell,  and  said,  "Tell  Jane  her 
mistress  wants  her ;"  and  with  this  he  searched 
for  a  book  on  the  table,  found  it,  and  strolled 
off  to  his  room,  humming  an  air  as  he  went 
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Thet  who  only  know  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  in  the  winter  months,  and  have 
but  enjoyed  the  contrast — and  what  a  contrast! 
— ^between  our  inky  skies  and  rain-charged  at- 
mosphere with  that  glorious  expanse  of  blue 
heaven  and  that  air  of  exciting  elasticity — ^they, 
I  say,  can  still  have  no  conception  of  the  real 
ecstasy  of  life  in  a  southern  cUmate  tUl  they 
have  experienced  a  summer  beside  the  tideless 
sea. 

Nothing  is  more  striking  in  these  regions 
than  the  completeness  of  the  change  fh>m  day 
to  night  It  is  not  alone  the  rapidity  with 
which  darkness  succeeds— and  in  this  our 
delicious  twilight  is  ever  to  be  regretted; 
what  I  speak  of  is  the  marvellous  transition 
from  the  world  of  sights  and  sounds  to  the 
world  of  unbroken  silence  and  dimness.  In 
the  day  tlie  whole  air  rings  with  Ufe.  The  flow- 
ers flaunt  out  their  gorgeous  petals,  not  timidly 
or  reluctantly,  but  with  the  bold  confidence  of 
admitted  beauty.  The  buds  unfold  beneath 
your  very  eyes,  the  rivulets  sing  in  the  dear 
air,  and  myriads  of  insects  chirp  till  the  atmo- 
sphere seems  to  be  charged  with  vitality. 
This  intense  vitality  is  the  striking  characteristic 
of  the  scene;  and  it  is  to  this  that  night 
succeeds,  grand,  solemn,  and  silent,  at  first  lo 
all  seeming  in  unrelieved  bladmess,  but  soon  to 
be  displayed  in  a  glorious  expanse  of  darkest, 
deepest  blue,  with  stars  of  surpassing  size. 
To  make  this  change  more  effective,  t(X)^  it  is 
instantaneous.  It  was  but  a  moment  bade, 
and  you  were  gazing  on  the  mountain  peaks 
bathed  in  an  opal  lustre,  the  cicala  making  the 
air  vibrate  with  his  song;  a  soft  sea-breeze 
was  bloT^dng,  and  stirring  the  oranges  amongst 
the  leaves :  and  now  all  is  dim  and  silent  and 
breathless,  as  suddenly  as  though  an  enchanter  s 
wand  had  waved  and  worked  Uie  mirade. 

In  a  little  bay — ^rather  a  deft  in  the  shore 
than  a  bay — ^bounded  by  rocks  and  backed  by  a 
steep  mountain  overgrown  with  stunted  olives, 
stood  a  small  cottage— so  very  small  that  it 
looked  rather  like  a  toy  house  than  a  human 
dwelling,  a  resemblance  added  to  now  as  the 
windows  lay  wide  open,  and  all  the  interior  was 
a  blaze  of  light  from  two  lamps.  All  was  still  and 
silent  witiiin ;  no  human  ^eing  was  to  be  seen, 
nor  was  there  a  sign  of  life  about  the  place : 
for  it  was  the  only  dwelling  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  island,  and  that  island  was  Madalena,  off 
Sardinia. 

In  a  little  nook  among  the  rocks,  dose  to  tho 
sea,  sat  Tom  and  Lucy  Lendrick.  They  hdd 
hands,  but  were  silent ;  for  they  had  come  down 
into  the  darkness  to  muse  and  ponder,  and 
drink  in  the  deUdous  tranquillity  of  that  cahn 
hour.  Lucy  had  now  been  above  a  week  on  the 
island,  and  every  day  Tom  made  progress 
towards  recovery.  She  knew  exactly,  and  as 
none  other  Imew,  what  amount  of  care  and 
nursing  he  would  accept  of  without  resistance 
— ^where  companionship  would  gratify  and 
where  oppress  him;  she  knew,  besides,  when 
to  leave  him  to  the  full  swing  of  his  own  wild 
discursive  talk,  and  never  to  break  in  upoi:^hia 
moods  of  silent  reflection.       ^-^  , 
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For  upwards  of  half  an  hour  thej  had  Bat 
thus  without  a  word,  when  Tom,  suddenly 
turning  round,  and  looking  towards  the  oottage, 


'*  Isn't  this  the  very  sort  of  thmg  wo  used 
to  imagine  and  wish  for  long  ago,  Lucy?  " 

"  It  was  just  what  was  passing  through  my 
mind.  I  was  thinking  how  often  we  longed  to 
have  one  of  the  islands  on  Lough  Dergh,  and 
to  go  and  Uve  there  all  by  ourselves." 

"  We  never  dreamed  of  anything  so  luxurious 
as  this,  though.  We  Imew  nothing  of  limes  and 
oranges,  Lucy.  We  never  fancied  such  a  starry 
sky,  or  an  air  so  loaded  with  perfhme.  I  declare," 
cried  he,  with  more  energy,  "  it  repays  one  for 
all  the  disappohitment,  to  come  and  taste  the 
luxury  of  such  a  night  as  this." 

"  And  what  is  the  disappointment  you  speak 
of;  Tom?" 

"  I  mean  about  our  project—that  blessed  mine, 
by  which  we  were  to  have  amassed  a  fortune, 
and  which  has  only  yielded  lead  enough  to  shoot 
ourselves  with." 

"  I  never  suspected  that,"  said  she,  with  a 
sigh. 

"Of  course  you  never  did;  nor  am  I  in  a 
great  hurry  to  teU  it  even  now.  Pd  not  whisper 
it  if  Sir  Brook  were  on  the  same  island  with  us. 
Do  you  know,  girl,  that  he  resents  a  word  against 
the  mine  as  if  it  was  a  stain  upon  his  own  hon- 
our ?  For  a  while  I  used  to  catch  up  his  enthu- 
siasm, and  think  if  we  only  go  on  steadily,  if 
we  simply  persist,  we  are  sure  to  suooeed  in  the 
end.  Bnt  when  week  after  week  rolled  over, 
and  not  a  trace  of  a  mineral  appeared — ^when  the 
very  workmen  said  we  were  toiling  in  vain — 
when  I  felt  half  ashamed  io  meet  the  jeering 
questions  of  the  neighbours,  and  used  to  skulk 
up  to  the  shaft  by  a  backway, — he  remarked  it, 
and  said  to  me  one  morning,  *  I  am  afraid,  Tom, 
it  is  your  sense  of  loyalty  to  mc  that  keeps  you 
here,  and  not  your  hope  of  suooesa  Be  frank, 
and  teU  me  if  this  be  sa'  I  blundered  out  some- 
thing about  my  determination  to  share  his  fate, 
whatever  it  might  be,  and  it  would  have  been 
lucky  if  I  had  stopped  there ;  but  I  went  on  to 
say  that  I  thought  the  mine  was  an  arrant  de- 
lusion, and  that  the  sooner  we  turned  our  backs 
on  it,  and  addressed  our  energies  to  another 
quarter,  the  better.  '  You  think  so? '  said  he, 
looking  almost  fiercely  at  me.  '  I  am  certain  of 
it,'  said  I,  decisively;  for  I  thought  the  moment 
had  oome  when  a  word  of  truth  could  do  1^ 
good  service.  He  went  out  without  sp^tking, 
and  instead  of  going  to  Lavanna,  wl^re  the 
mine  is,  he  went  over  to  Gagliari,  and  only  came 
home  late  at  night  The  next  morning,  while 
we  were  taking  our  coffee  before  setting  out,  he 
said  to  me,  '  Don't  strap  on  your  knapsack  to-day. 
I  don't  mean  you  should  come  down  into  the 
shaft  again.'  '  How  so  ? '  asked  I ;  ^  what  have 
I  said  or  done  that  could  offend  you?'  'No- 
thing, my  dear  boy,'  said  he,  laying  his  hand  on 
my  Moulder :  *  but  I  cannot  bear  you  should  meet 
thla  dreary  life  of  toil  without  the  one  thing 
that  can  lighten  its  gloom— Hope.  I  have  man- 
aged, therefore,  to  raise  a  small  sum  on  the  mine ; 
for,'  said  he,  with  a  sly  laugh,  '  there  are  men  in 
Oagliari  who  don't  take  ti^e  despondent  view 
you  have  taken  of  it;  and  I  have  written  to  my 
old  IHend  at  the  Horse  Guards  to  give  you  a 
commission,  and  you  shall  go  and  be  a  soldier.' 


*  And  leave  you  here,  sur,  all  alone  ? '  *  Far  from 
alone,  lad.  I  have  that  companion  which  you 
tell  me  never  joined  yotL  I  have  Hope  with  me,' 
*Then  111  stay  too^  sir,  and  try  if  he'll  not  give 
me  his  company  yet  At  all  events,  I  shall  have 
yours ;  and  there  is  nothing  I  know  that  could  re- 
compense me  for  the  loss  of  it'  It  was  not 
very  easy  to  turn  him  from  his  plan,  but  I  insist- 
ed so  hMTtily— for  I'd  have  stayed  on  now,  if 
it  were  to  have  entailed  a  whole  hfe  of  poverty 
— that  he  gave  in  at  last ;  and  from  that  hour 
to  this,  not  a  word  of  other  than  agreement 
has  passed  between  us.  For  my  own  part,  I 
began  to  work  with  a  will,  and  a  determination 
that  I  never  felt  before:  and  perhaps  I  over- 
taxed my  strength,  for  I  caught  this  fever  by 
remaining  till  the  heavy  dews  began  to  fall,  and 
in  this  cUmate  it  is  always  a  danger." 

"  And  the  mine,  Tom— <lid  it  grow  better?  " 

"  Not  a  bit  I  verily  believe  we  never  saw 
ore  from  that  day.  We  got  upon  yellow  day, 
and  lower  down  upon  limestone  rock,  and  then 
upon  water;  and  we  are  pumping  away  yet, 
and  old  Sir  Brook  is  just  as  much  interested  by 
the  decrease  of  the  water  as  if  he  saw  a  silver 
floor  beneath  it  *  We've  got  eight  inches  less 
this  morning,  Tom ;  we  are  doing  famously  now.' 
I  declare  to  you,  Lucy,  when  I  saw  his  fine 
cheery  look  and  bright  honest  eye,  1  thought 
how  far  better  this  man's  fancies  are  than  the 
hard  facts  of  other  people ;  and  I'd  rather  have 
his  great  nature  than  all  the  wealth  success 
could  bring  us." 

"My  own  dear  brother  I"  was  all  she  could 
say,  as  she  grasped  his  hand,  and  held  it  with 
both  her  own. 

"  The  worst  of  all  is,  that  in  the  infatuation 
he  feels  about  this  mining  project,  he  forgets 
everything  else.  Letters  come  to  him  from 
agents  and  men  of  business  asking  for  speedy 
answers ;  some  occasionally  come  to  tell  that 
fVmds  upon  which  he  had  reckoned  to  meet  cer- 
tsdn  payments  had  been  withdrawn  fh)m  his 
banker  long  since.  When  he  reads  these,  he 
ponders  a  moment,  and  mutters,  '  The  old  story, 
I  suppose.  It  is  so  easy  to  write  Brook  Foss- 
brooko ; '  and  then  the  whole  seems  to  pass  out 
of  his  mind,  and  he'll  say,  '  Come  along,  Tom, 
we  must  push  matters  a  little ;  I'll  want  some 
coin  by  the  end  of  the  month.' 

"  When  I  grew  so  weak  that  I  couldn't  go  to 
the  mine,  the  accounts  he  used  to  give  me  daily 
made  me  think  we  must  be  prospering.  He 
would  oome  back  every  night  so  cheery,  so  hope- 
ful, and  his  eyes  would  sparkle  as  he'd  tell  of 
a  bright  vein  that  they'd  just '  struck.'  Ho  own- 
ed that  the  men  were  less  sanguine,  but  what 
could  they  know?  they  had  no  other  teaching 
than  the  poor  experiences  of  daily  labour.  If 
they  saw  lead  or  silver,  they  believed  in  it  To 
>him,  however,  the  signs  of  the  coming  ore 
were  enough ;  and  then  he  would  open  a  paper 
full  of  dark  earth  in  which  a  few  shining  parti- 
cles might  be  detected,  and  point  them  out  to 
me  as  the  germs  of  untold  riches.  ^  These  are 
silver,  Tom,  every  one  of  them;  they  are  oxyd- 
ized,  but  still  perfectly  pure.  I've  seen  the 
natives  in  Ceylon  washing  earth  not  richer  than 
this;'  and  the  poor  fellow  would  make  this 
hopefld  tidings  the  reason  for  treating  me  to 
champagne,  which  m  an  unlucky  moment  the 
Doctor  said  would  be  good  for  me^  and  which 
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Sir  Brook  decLared  always  disagroed  with  him. 
But  I  don't  believe  it,  Lucy — ^I  don't  believe  it! 
I  am  certain  that  he  suffered  many  a  privation 
to  give  me  luxuries  that  he  wouldn't  share. 
Shallltell  yon  the 'breakfast  I  saw  him  eat- 
ing one  morning?  I  had  gone  jx>  his  room 
to  speak  to  him  before  he  started  to  the  mine, 
and  opening  the  door  gently  I  surprised  him '  at 
his  breakfast — ^a  pieoe  of  brown  bread  and  a 
cup  of  coffee  without  milk  was  his  meal,  to  sup- 
port him  till  he  came  home  at  nightfall  I  knew 
if  he  wore  aware  that  T  had  seen  him  that  it 
would  have  given  him  great  distress,  so  I  crept 
quietly  back  to  my  bed,  and  lay  down  to  think 
of  this  once  peppered,  flattered  gentleman,  and 
how  grand  the  nature  must  be  that  could  hold 
up  uncomplaining  and  unshaken  under  such  pov- 
erty as  this.  Nor  is  it  that  he  ignores  the  past, 
Lucy,  or  strives  to  forget  it— far  fVom  that  He 
is  full  of  memories  of  bygone  events  and  people, 
but  he  talks  of  his  own  part  in  the  grand  world 
,  he  once  lived  in,  as  one  might  tidk  of  another 
individual ;  nor  is  there  the  semblance  of  a  re- 
gret that  all  this  splendour  has  passed  away 
never  to  return.  He  will  be  here  on  Sunday  to 
pay  us  a  visit,  Lncy ;  and  though  perhaps  youll 
And  him  sadly  changed  in  appearance,  you'll 
see  that  his  fine  nature  is  the  same  as  ever." 

"  And  will  he  persist  in  this  project,  Tom, 
in  spite  of  all  failure,  and  in  defiance  of  hope  ?  " 

"That's  the  very  point  I'm  puzzled  about 
If  he  decide  to  go  on,  so  must  I.  Ill  not  leave 
him,  wliatever  come  of  it" 

"  No,  no,  Tom ;  that  I  knqjv  you  will  not  do." ' 

"  His  confidence  of  success  is  unshaken*  It 
was  only  t'other  night,  as  we  sat  at  a  very 
frugal  supper,  he  said,  *  Youll  remember  ^  this, 
Tom,  one  of  these  days ;  and  as  you  sip  your 
burgundy,  youll  tell  your  friends  l^ow  jolly  we 
thought  ourselves  over  our  little  add  wine  and 
an  onion.'  I  did  not  dare  to  say  what  was 
uppermost  in  my  thoughts,  t^at  I  disbelieved  in 
the  burgundy  era." 

"  It  would  have  been  cruel  to  have  done  it" 

"  He  had  the  habit,  he  teUs  me,  in  his  days 
of  palmiest  prosperity,  of  gomg  off  by  himself 
on  foot,  and  wandering  about  for  weeks,  rough- 
ing it  amongst  all  sorts  of  people— -gipsies, 
miners,  charcoal-burners  in  the  Grerman  forests, 
and  suchlike.  He  said,  without  Sbmething 
of  this  sort,  he  would  have  grown'  to  believe 
that  aJ]  the  luxuries  he  lived  amongst  were 
bona  fide  necessities  of  life.  He  was  afraid,  too, 
he  said,  they  would  become  part  of  him ;  for  his 
theory  is,  never  let  your  belongings  master 
your  own  nature." 

"  There  is  great  romance  in  such  a  man." 

"Ahl  there  you  have  it,  Lucy;  that's 'the 
key  to  his  whole  temperament ;  and  I'd  not  be 
surprised  if  he  had  been  crossed  in  some  early 
love." 

"  Would  that  account  for  all  his  capricious 
ways  ?  "  said  she,  smiling. 

'*My  own  experiences  can  tell  me  nothing; 
but  I  hav6  a  sister  who  could  perhaps  help  me 
to  an  explanation.  Eh,  Lacyl  What  think 
you?" 

She  tried  to  laugh  off  the  theme,  but  the 
attempt  only  half  suooeeded,  and  she  turned 
away  her  head  to  hide  her  confusion. 

Tom  took  her  hand  between  his  own,  and 
patted  it  affectionately. 


"  I  want  no  confessions,  my  own  dear  Lacy," 
said  he,  gently;  "but  if  there  is  anyfl&g 
wfaidi,  foi*  your  own  happiness  or  for  my  honour, 
I  ought  to  know,  you  will  tell  me  of  it,  I  am 
certain." 

"  There  is  nothing,"  said  she,  with  a  faint  gasp. 

"  And  you  would  tell  me  if  there  had  been?  " 

She  nodded-  her  head,  but  did  not  trust  her- 
self to  speak. 

"And  grandpapa,  Lucy?"  said  he,  trying  to 
divert  her  th6ughts  from  what  he  saw  was 
oppressing  her;  "has  he  forgiven  me  yet?  or 
does  he  still  harp  on  about  my  presumption  and 
self-sufficiency  ?  " 

"  He  is  more  forgiving  than  you  think,  Tom," 
SMd  she,  smiling. 

"  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that  He  wrote  me  a 
long  letter  some  time  back — a  sort  of  lecture 
on  the  faults  and  shortcomings  of  my  disposi- 
tion, in  which  he  dearly  showed,  that  if  I  had 
all  the  gifts  which  my  own  self-confidence 
ascribed  to  me,  and  a  score  more  that  I  never 
dreamed  of,  they  would  go  for  nothing— 
absolutely  nothing,  so  long  as  they  were  alUed 
with  my  unparalleled — ^no,  he  didn't  call  it 
impudence,  but  something  very  near  it  He 
told  me  that  men  of  my  stamp  were '  like  the 
people  who  traded  on  credit,  and  always  cut 
a  sorry  dgure  when  their  accounts  came  to  be 
audited,  and,  perhaps  to  stave  off  the  hour  of 
my  bankruptcy,  he  endosod  me  fifly  pounds." 

"  So  like  him  I "  said  she,  proudly. 

"  I  suppose  it  was.  Indeed,  as  I  read  his  note, 
I  thought  I  heard  him  talking  it  There  was  an 
acrid  flippancy  about  it  timt  smadced  of  his  very 
voice." 

"  Oh,  Tom,  I  will  not  let  you  say  that" 

"I'll  think  it  aUthe  same,  Lu6y.  Bis  letter 
brought  him  back  to  my  mind  so  palpably,  that 
I  thought  I  stood  there  before  him  on  that  morn- 
ing when  he  delivered  that  memorable  disoourse 
on  my  character  after  luncheon." 

"  Did  you  reply  to  him  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  replied,"  said  he,  with  a  dry 
sentontiousness  that  sounded  as  though  he 
wished  the  subject  to  drop. 

"  Do  tell  me  what  you  said.  I  hope  you  took 
it  in  good  part  I  am  sure  you  could  not  have 
shown  any  resentment  at  his  remarks." 

"No;  I  rather  think  I  showed  great  for- 
bearance. I  simply  said,  *  My  dear  Lord  Chief 
Baron,  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  yoor 
letter,  of  which  I  accept  everything  but  the 
endosure. — ^I  am,  faithfully  yours.' " 

"  And  refuse^  his  gift  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  did.  The  good  counsel  without 
the  money,  or  tiie  last  without  the  counsel, 
would  have  been  all  very  well;  but  coming 
together,  in  what  a  false  position  the  ofl^r 
placed  me  I  I  remember  that  same  day  we  hap- 
pened to  have  an  unusually  meagre  dinner,  but 
I  drank  the  old  man's  health  after  it  in  some 
predous  bad  wine ;  and  Sir  Brook,  who  knew 
nothing  about  the  letter,  jomed  in  the  toast^ 
and  pronounced  a  very  pretty  little  eulogium  on 
his  vigour  and  energy;  and  thus  ended  the 
whole  incident" 

"If  you  only  knew  him  better,  Tom  I  if  you 
knew  him  as  I  know  him  I  " 

Tom  shrugged  his    shoulders,  and   merely 
said,  "  It  was  nicely  done,  though,  not  to  tell  yo« 
about  this.    There  was  delicacy  in  that"  , 
•lOOgle 
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Lucy  went  on  now  to  relate  all  his  kind 
iutentions  towards  Tom  when  the  news  of  his 
illness  arrtTed«-^ow  he  had  conferred  with 
Beattie  about  sending  out  a  doctor,  and  how, 
at  such  a  sacrifice  to  his  own  daily  habits,  he 
had  agreed  that  she  should  come  out  to  Oagliari. 
"  And  jou  don't  know  how  much  this  cost 
him,  Master  Tom,"  said  she,  laughing;  **for 
however  little  store  you  may  lay  by  my  com- 
pany, he  prizes  it,  and  prizes  it  highly,  too,  I 
promise  you;  and  then  there  was  another 
reason  which  weighed  against  his  letting  me 
come  out  here-— he  has  got  some  absurd  preju- 
dice against  Sir  Brook.  I  call  it  absurd,  because 
I  have  tried  to  iind  out  to  what  to  trace  it,  and 
could  not ;  but  a  chance  expression  or  two  that 
fell  from  Mrs.  Sewell  leads  me  to  suppose  the 
impression  was  derived  from  them." 

^  I  don't  believe  he  knows  the  Sewells.  I 
never  heard  him  speak  of  them.  I'll  ask  when 
he  comes  over  here.  By  the  way,  how  do  you 
like  them  yourself?" 

**  I  scarcely  know.  I  liked  her  at  first;  that 
is,  I  thought  I  should  like  her,  and  I  fancied, 
too,  it  was  her  wish  that  I  might— but— " 

'*But  what?    What  does  tikis  *but'  mean?" 

"  It  means  that  she  has  puzzled  me,  and  my 
hope  of  lOdng  her  depends  on  my  discovering 
that  I  have  misunderstood  her." 

"That*s  a  riddle,  if  ever  there  was  onel  but 
I  suppose  it  comes  to  this,  that  if  you  have  read 
her  aright  you  do  not  like  her." 

'*  I  wish  I  could  show  you  a  letter  she  wrote 
me." 

"  And  why  can*t  yon?" 

''I  don't  thmk  I  can  toll  you  even  that, 
Tom."  ' 

**  What  a  mysterious  damsel  yon  have  grown  1 
Does  this  come  of  your  living  with  that  great 
law  lord,  Lucy?  If  so,  tell  him  fh>m  me  he 
has  spoiled  you  sadly.  Uow  frank  you  were 
longagol" 

"  That  is  true,"  said  she,  sighing. 

"  How  I  wish  we  could  go  back  to  that  time, 
with  all  ite  dreaminess  and  all  ito  castle-building. 
Do  you  remember,  Lu,  when  we  used  to  set  off 
of  a  morning  in  ^e  boat  on  a  voyage  of  dis- 
covery as  we  called  it,  and  find  out  new  islands 
and  new  creeks,  and  give  them  names?  " 

"Do  I  not  I  Oh,  Tom,  were  we  not  a  thou- 
sand times  happier  then  than  we  knew  we 
were?" 

"  That's  a  bit  of  a  bull,  Lucy,  ^at  it's  true  all 
the  same.  I  know  all  you  mean,  and  I  agree 
with  you." 

**If  we  had  troubles,  what  light  ones  they 
were  I " 

"Ay,  that's  truei  We  were  not  grubbing  for 
load  in  those  days,  and  finding  only  quartz ;  and 
our  poor  hearts,  Luoy,  were  wbole  enough  tiien." 
He  gave  a  half  malicious  laugh  as  he  said  this ; 
but  correcting  himself  quickly,  he  drew  her  to- 
wards him  and  said,  "  Don't  be  angry  with  me, 
dear  Lu;  you  know  of  old  what  a  reckless 
tongue  I've  got" 

*'  Was  that  thunder,  Tom  ?  There  it  is  again. 
What  is  it?" 

"  That's  a  storm  getting  up.  It's  conung  from 
the  Bouth'ard.  See  how  the  drift  is  flying  over^ 
head,  and  all  the  while  the  sea  beneati^  is  like  a 
mill  pond!  Watoh  the  stars  now,  and  you'll 
see  how,  one  by  one,  they  will  drop  out,  as  if 


extiugniahed;  and  toark  the  little  plash— it  is 
barely  audible— that  begins  upon  the  beach. 
There  I  did  you  hear  that— that  rushing  sound 
like  wind  through  the  trees?  That's  the  sea 
getting  up.  How  I  wish  I  was  strong  enough  to 
stay  out  here.  I'd  like  to  show  you  a  '  Levan- 
ter,' girl — a  regular  bit  of  Southern  passion,  not 
increasing  slowly,  like  our  Northern  wrath,  but 
bursting  out  in  its  frdl  fury  in  an  instant  Here 
it  comes  I "  and  as  he  spoke,  two  daps  of  thun- 
der shook  the  air,  followed  by  a  long,  clattering 
roll  like  musketry,  and  the  sea  upheaving, 
surged  heavily  hither  and  thither,  while  the  air 
was  still  and  calm ;  and  then,  as  though  let  loose 
frt)m  their  caverns,  the  winds  swept  past  with 
a  wild,  shrill  whistie  that  swelled  into  a  perfect 
roar.  The  whc^  surfisKse  of  the  sea  became 
at  once  white,  and  the  wind,  sweeping  across 
the  crest  of  the  waves,  carried  away  a  blinding 
drift  that  added  to  the  darkness.  The  thunder, 
too,  rolled  on  unceasingly,  and  great  flashes  of 
lightning  broke  through  the  blackness,  and  dis- 
played tall  maste  and  spars  of  ships  far  out  to 
s^  rocking  fearfully,  and  in  the  next  instant 
lost  to  sight  in  the  dense  darkness. 

"Here  comes  the  rain,  and  we  must  run  for 
it,"  said  Tom,  as  a  few  heavy  drops  felL  A 
solemn  pause  in  the  storm  ensued,  and  then,  as 
though  the  very  sky  was  rent,  the  water  poured 
down  in  cataracts.  Laughing  merrily,  they 
made  for  the  cottage,  and  though  but  a  few 
yards  0%  were  drenched  thoroughly  ere  they 
reached  it 

"  If  s  going  to  be  a  terrific  night,"  said  Tom, 
as  he  passed  from  window  to  window,  looking 
to  the  bars  and  fastonings.  *'The  great  heat 
always  brings  one  of  the  Levant  storms,  and 
the  fishermen  here  know  it  so  well,  that  on  see- 
ing certain  signs  at  sunset  they  draw  up  all  their 
boate  on  shore,  and  even  secure  the  roofs  of 
their  cabins  with  strong  spars  and  stones."  ^ 

"I  hope  poor  old  Nicholas  is  safe  by  this 
time,  dould  he  have  reached  Ga^^iari  by  this  ?  " 
said  Luoy. 

"  Yes,  he  is  snug  enough.  The  old  rogue  is 
sitting  at  his  supper  this  minute,  cursing  the 
climate,  and  the  wine,  and  the  place,  and  the 
day  he  came  to  it" 

"Come,  Tom!  I  thhik  he  bears  everything 
better  than  I  expected." 

"  Bears  everythmg  better  1  Why,  child,  what 
has  he  to  bear  that  you  and  I  have  not  to  bear? 
Is  there  one  privation  here  that  falls  to  his  share 
without  coming  to  us  ?  " 

"And  what  would  be  the  value  of  that  good 
blood  you  are  so  proud  of,  Tom,  if  it  would  not 
make  us  as  proof  against  petty  annojrances  as 
agaimA  big  dangers?" 

"I  declare,  time  and  place  make  no  change 
on  you.  You  are  the  same  disputotious  damsel 
here  that  you  used  to  be  beside  the  Shannon. 
Have  I  not  told  you  soores  of  times  you  must 
never  quote  what  one  has  once  said,  when  it 
comes  in  opposition  to  a  present  opinion? " 

"  But  if  I  cease  to  quote  you,  Tom,  whence 
am  I  to  derive  those  msTima  of  wisdom  I  rely 
upon  so  implicitly  ?  " 

"  Take  care,  young  lady— teke  care,"  said  he, 
shaking  his  finger  at  her.  "  Every  fort  has  ite 
weak  side.  If  you  assail  me  by  the  brain,  I  may 
attack  you  at  the  heart!  How  will  it  be  then, 
eh?"     Colouring  till  her  fkoe  and  neck  were 
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crimBOD.  she  tried  to  laugh;  but  thoTigh  her 
lips  parted,  no  sound  came  forth,  and  after  a 
second  or  two  of  struggle,  she  said  "Good- 
night I  "and  rushed  away.        , 

"  Good-night,  Lu,"  cried  he  after  her.  "  Look 
well  to  your  window-fastening,  or  youTl  be  blown 
away  before  morning." 


CHAPTEB  XLVI. 


▲  LBTjLNTEB. 


The  storm  raged  fearfully  during  the  night, 
and  the  sea  rose  to  a  height  that  made  many 
beUeve  some  earthquake  had  occurred  in  one 
of  the  islands  near.  Old  trees  that  resisted  the 
gales  of  former  hurricanes  were  uprooted,  and 
tiie  swollen  streams  tore  down  amongst  the  fal- 
len timber,  adding  to  the  clamour  of  the  ele- 
ments and  increasing  the  signs  of  desolation  and 
ruin  that  abounded. 

It  was,  as  Tom  called  it,  a  "  regular  Levanter," 
one  of  those  storms  which  in  a  brief  twenty* 
four  hours  can  do  the  work  of  years  in  destruo- 
tion  and  change. 

Amongst  the  group  of  fishermen  who  crouch- 
ed under  a  rock  on  the  shore,  sad  predictions 
were  uttered  as  to  the  fate  of  such  as  were  at 
sea  that  night,  and  the  disasters  of  bygone 
years  were  recalled,  and  the  story  of  a  Bus- 
sian  liner  that  was  lost  off  Spartivento,  and  the 
Spanish  admiral  who  was  wrecked  on  the'rocks 
of  Melissa,  were  told  with  all  the  details  eye- 
witnesses could  impart  to  them. 

"Those  fellows  have  driven  me  half  distract- 
ed, Lucy,"  said  Tom,  as  he  came  in  wet  and 
dripping,  "  with  their  tales  of  shipwreck ;  and 
one  of  them  declares  that  he  saw  a  large  pad- 
dle-wheel steamer  under  English  colours  drift- 
ing to  the  southward  this  morning,  perfectly  help- 
less and  unmanageable.  I  wish  I  could  get 
over  to  Gagliari,  and  hear  tidings  of  her." 

"Of  course  that  is  impossible,"  said  she,  with 
a  shudder. 

"  So  they  tell  me.  They  say  there's  not  a 
boat  in  the  island  would  live  five  minutes  in 
that  sea." 

"  And  the  gale  seems  increasing,  too." 

"  So  it  does.  They  say,  just  before  the  storm 
ends  it  blows  its  very  hardest  at  the  finish,  and 
then  stops  as  suddenly  as  it  burst  forth." 

By  noon  the  gale  began  to  decline,  the 
sun  burst  out,  and  the  sea  gradually  subsided, 
and  in  a  few  hours  the  swollen  torrents  (fiianged 
to  tiny  rivulets,  dear  as  crystal.  The  birds  were 
singing  in  the  trees,  and  the  whole  landscape, 
like  a  newly- washed  picture,  came  out  in  fresh- 
er and  brighter  colour  than  ever.  Nor  was  it 
easy  to  believe  that  the  late  hurricane  had  ever 
existed,  so  little  trace  of  it  could  be  seen  on  that 
rocky  island. 

A  little  before  sunset  a  small  "latiner" 
rounded  the  point,  and  stood  in  towards  the 
little  bay.  She  had  barely  wind  enough  to  car- 
ry her  tdong,  and  was  fuUy  an  hour  in  sight  be- 
fore she  anchored.  As  it  was  evident  she  was 
a  Gagliari  boat,  Tom  was  all  impatient  for  her 
news,  and  went  on  board  of  her  at  onoe.    The 


skipper  handed  him  a  letter  from  Sir  Brook, 
saying,*  "I  was  to  give  yon  this,  ar,  and  say  I 
wa»  at  your  orders."  Tom  broke  the  seal,  kt 
befoi)9  he  had  read  half-a-dozen  lines,  he  ciied 
out,  "  All  right !  shove  me  on  shore,  and  come  to 
me  in  an  hour.  By  that  time  111  tell  70a  \rhat 
I  decide  on." 

"  Here's  great  news,  Lucy,"  cried  he.  "  The 
Gadmus  troop-ship  has  put  into  Ga^^  dis- 
abled, foremast  lost,  and  one  paddle-wheel  earned 
away,  all  the  boats  smashed,  but  her  llEgestj's 
— ^th  safe  and  sound.  Golonel  Gave  very  joQj, 
and  Mfyor  Trafford,  if  you  have  heard  of  audi  a 
person,  wild  with  joy  at  the  dinister  of  being 
shipwrecked." 

"  Oh,  Tom,  do  be  serious.  What  is  it  at  all? " 
said  she,  as,  pale  with  aniiety,  she  cau^t  hii 
arm  to  steady  herselfl 

"  Here's  the  dispatch — ^read  it  yourself  if  joa 
won't  believe  me.  This  part  here  is  all  about 
the  storm  and  the  other  wrecks ;  but  here,  tlua 
is  the  important  part,  in  your  eyes  at  least" 

"  Gave  is  now  with  me  up  here,  and  Trafford 
is  to  Join  us  to-night  The  ship  cannot  possi- 
bly be  fit  for  sea  before  ten  days  to  come,  aod 
th9  question  is.  Shall  we  go  over  and  visit  700, 
or  will  you  and  Lupy  come  here?  One  or 
other  of  l^ese  courses  it  must  be,  and  it  is  for 
you  to  decide  which  suits  you  best.  You  know 
as  well  as  myself  what  a  sorry  place  this  is  to 
ask  dear  Lucy  to  come  to,  but  on  the  other  hand, 
I  know  nothing  as  to  the  accommodation  yoor 
cottage  offers.  Por  my  own  part  it  does  not  aigm- 
fy ;  I  can  sleep  on  board  any  craft  that  takes  me 
over;  but  have  you  room  for  the  soldiers?—! 
mean,  Gave  and  Trafford.  I  have  no  donbt 
they  will  be  easily  put  up ;  and  if  they  oonld  be 
consulted,  would  rather  bivouac  under  the 
olives  than  not  come.  At  all  events,  let  the 
boat  bring  yourselves,  or  the  invitation  for  us, 
— and  at  once,  for  tlie  impatience  of  one  bere 
(I  am  too  discreet  to  particularize)  is  pnsbing 
my  own  endurance  to  its  limits." 

"Now,  Lucy,  what's  it  to  be?  Decide  qnidvly, 
for  the  skipper  will  be  here  soon  for  his 
answer." 

"  I  declare  I  don't  know,  Tom,"  sidd  she, 
faltering  at  every  word ;  "  the  cottage  is  veni 
small,  tne  way  we  live  here  very  simjde:  I 
scarcely  think  it  possible  we  can  ask  any  one  to 
be  a  guest " 

"  So  that  you  opine  we  ought  to  go.  over  to 
Gagliari?  "  burst  ho  in. 

"I  think  you  ought,  Tom,  certainly,"  said 
she,  still  more  faintly. 

"  I  see,"  said  he,  dryly,  "  youH  not  be  afraid 
of  being  left  alone  here  ?  " 

"No,  not  in  the  least,"  said  she,  and  her 
voice  was  now  a  mere  whisper,  and  she  swayed 
slightly  back  aud  forward  like  one  about  to 
faint 

" Such  bemg  the  case,"  resumed  Tom,  "what 
you  advise  st^es  me  as  admirable.  I  can  maice 
your  apologies  to  old  Sir  Brook.  I  can  tell  him,' 
besides,  that  you  had  scruples  on  the  propriety 
— there  may  be  Mrs.  Grundys  at  Gagliari,  who 
would  be  shocked,  you  know;  and  then,  if  y«i 
should  get  on  here  comfortably,  and  not  feel  it 
too  lonely,  why,  perhaps  I  might  be  able  to  stay 
with  them  till  they  sail." 

She  tried  to  mutter  a  Yes,  but  her  lipa  moTed 
without  a  sound. 
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"So  that  iB  Bottled,  eh?"  cried  he,  looking 
foil  at  her. 

She  nodded,  and  then  turned  awajr  her 
head. 

"  What  an  arrant  little  hypocrite  it  is  1 " 
said  he,  drawing  his  arm  around  her  waist; 
"  and  with  all  the  will  hi  the  world  to  deceive, 
what  a  poor  actress  I  My  child,  I  know  your 
heart  is  breaking  this  very  moment  at  my  cruel- 
ty, my  utter  barbarity,  and  if  you  had  only  the 
courage  you'd  tell  me  I  was  a  beast  I  " 

''  Oh  I  Tom— oh  I  Dear  Tom,"  said  she,  hid- 
ing her  face  on  his  shoulder. 

"  Dear  Tom,  of  course,  when  there's  no  help 
for  it.  And  this  is  a  specimen  of  the  candour 
and  frankness  you  promised  me  I " 

"But^  Tom,"  said  she,  faltering  at  every 
word,  "  it  is  not— as  you  think ;  it  is  not  as  you 
believe." 

"  What  is  not  as  I  believe  ? "  said  he, 
quickly. 

"  I  mean,"  added  she,  trembling  with  shame 
and  conftision,  '*  there  is  no  more— that  it's 
over— all  over  I "  And  unable  to  endure  longer, 
she  burst  into  tears,  and  buried  her  face  between 
her  hands. 

^*  My  ovm  dear,  dear  sister,"  said  he,  pressing 
her  to  his  side,  "  why  have  you  not  told"  me  of 
this  before?" 

"I  could  not,  I  could  not,"  sobbed  she. 

"One  word  more,  Lu,  and  only  one.  Who 
waa  in  fault?  I  mean,  darling,  was  this  your 
doing  or  his  t " 

"  Neither,  Tom ;  at  least  I  think  so.  I 
believe  that  some  deceit  was  practised— 4ome 
treachery;  but  I  don't  know  what,  nor  how. 
In  fact,  it  is  aU  a  mvstery  to  me;  and  my 
misery  makes  it  none  tho  clearer." 

"  Tell  me,  at  least,  whatever  you  know.'* 

"I  will  bring  you  the  letter,"  sud  she,  disen- 
gagmg  herself  from  him. 

"And  did  he  write  to  you?"  asked  he, 
fiercely. 

"No;  he  did  not  write— from  him  I  have 
heard  nothing." 

She  rushed  out  of  the  room  as  she  spoke, 
leaving  Tom  in  a  state  of  wild  bewilderment 
Few  as  were  the  minutes  of  her  absence,  the 
interval  to  him  seemed  like  an  age  of  torture 
and  doubt  Weak,  and  broken  by  illness,  his 
fierce  spirit  was  nothing  the  less  bold  and  de- 
fiant; and  over  and  over,  as  he  wuted  there, 
he  swore  to  himself  to  bring  Trafibrd  to  a 
severe  reckoning  if  he  foimd  that  he  had 
wronged  his  sister. 

"  How  noble  of  her  to  hide  all  this  sorrow 
from  me,  because  she  saw  my  suffering  I  What 
a  fine  nature  I  And  it  is  with  hearts  like  these 
fellows  trifie  and  tamper,  till  they  end  by 
breaking  thomi  Poor  thing  I  might  H  not  be 
better  to  leave  her  in  the  delusion  of  thinking 
him  not  a  scoundrel,  than  to  denounce  and 
'brand  him?" 

As  he  thus  doubted  and  debated  with  him- 
seli^  she  entered  the  room.  Her  look  was  now 
calm  and  composed,  but  her  face  was  lividly 
pale,  and  her  very  lips  bloodless.  "  Tom,"  said 
she,  gravely,  "  I  don't  think  I  would  let  you  see 
this  letter  but  for  one  reason,  which  is,  that  it 
vrill  convince  you  that  you  have  no  cause  oC 
quarrel  whatever  with  Aitii,." 

"  Qive  it  to  me-->let  me  read  it^'*  burst  he  in 


impatiently;  "I  have  neither  taste  nor  temper 
for  any  more  riddles — Cleave  me  to  find  my  own 
road  through  this  labyrinth." 

"  Shall  I  leave  you  alone,  Tom  ?  "  said  she, 
timidly,  as  she  handed  him  tiie  letter. 

"  Yes,  do  so.  I  think  all  the  quicker  when 
there's  none  by  me."  He  turned  his  back  to 
the  light  as  he  sat  down,  and  began  the  let- 
ter. 

"  I  believe  I  ought  to  tell  you  first,"  said  she, 
as  she  stood  with  her  hand  on  the  lock  of  the 
door,  "  the  circumstances  under  which  that  was 
vmtten." 

"  Tell  me  nothing  whatever— let  me  grope  out 
my  own  road ;  "  and  now  she  moved  away  and 
left  him. 

He  read  the  letter  from  begmuing  to  end,  and 
then  re-read  it  He  saw  there  were  many  al- 
lusions to  which  he  had  no  due ;  but  there  was 
a  tone  in  it  which  there  was  no  mistaking,  and 
that  tone  was  treachery.  The  way  in  which 
the  writer  deprecated  all  possible  criticism  of 
her  life  at  the  outset,  showed  how  sensitive  she 
was  to  such  remark,  and  how  conscious  of  be- 
ing open  to  it  Tom  knew  enough  of  life  to  be 
aware  that  the  people  who  affect  to  brave  the 
world  are  those  who  are  past  defying  it  So 
&r  at  least  he  felt  he  had  read  her  truly ;  but 
he  had  to  confess  to  himself  that  beyond  this  it 
was  not  easy  to  advance. 

On  the  second  reading,  however,  all  ap 
peared  more  dear  and  simple.  It  was  the  per- 
fidious apology  of  a  treacherous  woman  for  a 
wrong  which  she  had  hoped,  but  had  not  been 
able,  to  inflict  "  I  see  it  all,^'  cried  Tom :  "he^ 
jealousy  has  been  stimulated  by  discovering  Traf- 
ford's  love  for  Lucy,  and  this  is  her  revenge.  It 
is  just  possible,  too,  she  may  have  entangled 
him.  There  are  meshes  that  men  can  scarcely 
keep  free  of.  TrafTord  may  have  witnessed  the 
hardship  of  her  daily  life— seen  the  indignities 
to  which  she  submits— and  possibly  pitied  her; 
if  he  has  gone  no  flutfaer  than  this,  tiiere  is  no 
great  mischief.  What  a  dever  creature  she 
must  be  I"  thought  he  again — "how  easy  it 
ought  to  be  for  a  woman  Hke  that  to  make  a 
husband  adore  her,  and  yet  these  women  will 
not  be  content  with  that  Like  the  cheats  at 
cards,  tiiey  don't  care  to  win  by  fair  play" 
He  went  to  the  door,  and  called  out  "Lucy  I " 

The  tone  of  his  voice  sounded  cheerily,  and 
she  came  on  the  instant 

"  How  did  you  meet  after  this?  "  asked  he, 
as  she  entered.  t 

"We  have  not  met  since  that  I  left  the 
Priory,  and  came  abroad  three  days  after  I  re- 
ceived it" 

"  So  then  that  was  the  secret  of  the  zeal  to 
come  out  and  nurse  poor  brother  Tom,  eh  ? " 
said  he,  laughing. 

"You  know  weU  if  it  was,"  said  she,  as  her 
eyes  svram  in  tears.  • 

"  No,  no,  my  poor  dear  Lu,  I  never  thought 
so ;  and  right  glad  am  I  to  know  that  you  are 
not  to  live  in  companionship  with  the  woman 
who  vrrote  that  letter." 

"You  think  ill  of  her?" 

"  I  will  not  tell  you  half  how  badly  I  think  of 
her ;  but  Trafibrd  is  as  much  vrronged  here  as 
any  one,  or  else  I  am  but  a  sorry  decipherer 
of  mysterious  signs." 

"  Oh,  Tom  I  "  cried  she,  clasping  his  hand  and 
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looking  at  him  as  though  she  yearned  for  one 
gleam  of  hope. 

'*It  is  so  that  I  read  it ;  but  I  do  not  like  to 
rely  upon  my  own  sole  judgment  in  such  a  case. 
Will  you  trust  me  with  this  letter,  and  Will  you 
let  me  show  it  to  Sir  Brook  ?  He  is  wonderful- 
ly acute  in  tracing  people's  real  meaning  through 
all  the  misty  surroundings  of  expression.  I 
will  go  over  to  Oagliari  at  once,  and  see  him. 
If  all  be  as  I  suspect,  I  will  bring  them  back 
with  me.  If  Sir  Brook's  opinion  be  against 
mine,  I  will  belieye  him  to  be  the  wiser  man, 
and  come  back  alone." 

*'  I  consent  to  everything,  Tons,  if  yon  will 
give  me  but  one  pledge — ^you  must  give  it  se- 
riously, solemnly." 

*'  I  guess  wLat  yon  mean,  Lucjy ;  your  anxious 
&ce  has  told  the  story  without  words.  You  are 
afraid  of  my  hot  temper.  You  think  I  will 
force  a  quarrel  on  Trafiford-T-yes,  I  knew  what 
was  in  your  thoughts.  Well,  on  my  honour,  I 
will  not    This  I  promise  you  faithftilly." 

She  threw  herself  in^o  his  arms  and  kissed 
him,  muttering  in  a  low  voice,  *'  My  own  dear 
brother,"  in  his  ear. 

"  It  is  just  as  likely  you  may  see  mo  back 
again  to-morrow,  Lucy,  and  alone  too.  Mind 
that,  girl  t  The  version  I  have  taken  of  this 
letter  may  turn  out  to  be  all  wrong.  Sir  Brook 
may  show  me  how,  and  where,  and  why  I  have 
mistaken  it ;  and  if  so,  Lu,  I  must  have  a  pledge 
from  you — ^you  know  what  I  mean." 

"You  need  none,  Tom,"  said  she,  proudly; 
"you  shall  not  be  ashamed  of  your  sister." 

"That  was  said  like  yourself,  and  I  have  no 
fears  about  you  now.  You  will  be  anxious-^ 
you  can't  help  being  anxious,  my  poor  child — 
about  all  this ;  but  your  uncertainty  shall  be 
as  short  as  I  can  make  it.  Look  out  for  me,  at 
all  events,  with  the  evening  breeze.  Ill  try  and 
catch  the  land  wind  to  take  me  up.  If  I  fly  no 
ensign,  Lucy,  I  an^ alone  \  if  you  see  the  '  Jack,' 
it  will  mean  I  have  company  with  me.  Do  you 
understand  me  ?  " 

She  nodded,  but  did  not  speak. 

"Now,  Lui  I'U  just  get  my  traps  together, 
and  be  off;  that  light  Tra-montana  wind  will 
last  till  daybreak,  and  by  that  time  the  sea-breeze 
will  carry  me  along  pleasantly.  How  Fd  like 
to  have  you  with  me  I  " 

"  It  is  best  as  it  is,  Tom,"  said  she,  trying  to 
smile. 

"  And  if  all  wrong— I  mean  if  aU  does  not  go 
right,  Lucy,  I  have  got  a  plan,  and  I  am  sure 
Sir  Brook  won't  oppose  it  We'll  jUst  pack  up, 
wish  the  lead  and  the  cobalt  and  the  rest  of  it 
good-l)ye,  and  start  for  the  Cape  and  join  father. 
There's  a  project  after  your  own  heart,  girl." 

"  Oh,  Tom,  dearest,  if  we  could  do  that  I " 

"  Think  over  it  till  we  meet  again,  and  it  will 
at  least  keep  away  darker  thoughts." 


CHAPTER  XLVIL 

BT  THB  MINB  AT  LATAKHA. 

The  mine  of  Lavanna,  on  which  Sir  Brook 
had  plaoed  all  his  hopes  of  future  fortune,  was 


distant  from  the  town  of  Cag^iai^  about  eigh* 
teen  miles.  It  was  an  old,  a  very  old  shaft; 
Livy  had  mentioned  it,  and  PUny,  in  one  of  his 
letters,  compares  people  of  sangume  and  hope> 
ful  temperament  with  men  wlu>  believe  in  the 
silver  ore  of  Lavanna.  There  had  Uierefon 
been  a  traditionary  character  of  fiuluie  atticfa- 
ed  to  the  spot,  and  not  impossibly  this  -mj 
drcnmstanoe  had  given  it  a  greater  value  in 
FoBsbrooke's  estimation ;  for  he  loved  a  tough 
contest  with  fortune,  axKl  his  experiences  had 
given  him  many  such. 

Popular  opinion  certainly  set  down  the  mise 
as  a  disastrous  enterprise,  and  the  list  of  tbow 
who  had  been  ruined  by  the  speculation  wu  a 
long  one.  Nothing  daunted  by  all  he  had  heard, 
and  f\illy  oonvinoed  in  his  own  mind  that  his 
predecessors  had  earned  their  Mures  by  their 
own  mistakes,  Fossbrooke  had  purchased  the 
property  many  years  before,  and  there  it  had 
remained,  h'ke  many  of  his  other  aoquisitioDa, 
uncared  for  and  unthought  o^  till  the  sudden 
idea  had  stfuck  him  that  he  wanted  to  be  rich, 
and  to  be  rich  instantaneously. 

He  had  oofl^jdantations  somewhere  m  Gey- 
Ion,  and  he  had  purchased  largely  of  land  in 
Canada ;  but  to  utilize  either  of  tiiese  would  be 
a  work  of  time,  whereas  the  mine  would  yield 
its  metal  bright  and  ready  for  the  market  Is 
was  so  much  actual  available  money  at  onoe. 

His  first  care  was  to  restore  so  far  as  to  make 
it  habitable  a  dreary  old  ruinous  barrack  of  a 
house,  which  a  former  speculator  had  built  to 
hold  all  his  ofBcials  and  dependents.  A  few 
rooms  that  opened  on  a  tiunble-down  terrace- 
of  which  some  marble  urns  yet  remained  to 
bear  witness  of  former  splendouiv-were  aH  that 
Sir  Brook  could  manage  to  make  habitable,  and 
even  these  would  have  seemed  miserable  and 
uncomfortable  to  any  one  less  bent  on  "  roughing 
it "  than  himself. 

Some  guns  and  fishing-gear  covered  one  viH 
of  the  room  that  served  as  dinner-room;  and 
a  few  rude  shelves  on  the  opposite  side  contain- 
ed such  specimens  of  ore  as  were  yet  disoDvered, 
and  the  three  or  four  books  which  formed  their 
library;  the  space  over  the  chimney  displaying 
a  sort  of  trophj^  of  pipes  of  every  sort  and 
shape,  from  the  well-browned  meerschaum  to 
the  ignoble  "  dudeen  "  of  Irish  origin. 

These  were  the  only  attempts  at  decoratkn 
they  had  made,  but  it  was  astonishing  with 
what  pleasure  the  old  man  regarded  them,  and 
with  what  pride  he  showed  the  place  to  such  as 
accidentally  came  to  see  him. 

"  I'll  have  a  room  yet,  just  arrayed  in  this 
fashion,  Tom,"  would  he  say,  "  when  we  hate 
made  our  fortune,  and  go  back  to  live  in  Egnlani 
I'll  have  a  sort  of  snuggery,  a  correct  copy  of  this; 
all  the  old  beams  in  the  ceiling,  and  those  great 
massive  architraves  round  the  doors,  shall  be 
exactly  followed,  and  the  massive  stone  mant^ 
piece ;  and  it  will  remind  us,  as  we  sit  there  of 
a  winter's  night,  of  the  joUy  evenings  we  ha^e 
had  here  after  a  hard  day's  work  in  the  shaft. 
Won't  I  have  the  laugh  at  you^  Tom,  too,  as  I 
tell  you  of  the  wry  face  you  used  to  make  oyer 
oar  prospects,  the  hang-dog  look  you'd  give 
when  the  water  was  gaining  on  us,  and  onrnev 
pump  got  choked  1 " 

Tom  would  smile  at  all  this,  though  secretiy 
nourishing  no  su^  thoughts  for  the  fhtoro. 
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Indeed,  he  had  for  many  a  day  giyeii  vp  all 
hope  of  making  his  fortune  as  a  miner,  and 
merely  worked  on  with  the  dogged  detennina- 
tion  not  to  desert  his  friend. 

On  one  of  the  large  white  walls  of  their  sit- 
ting-room, 6ir  Brook  had  sketched  in  charcoal 
a  picture  of  the  mine,  in  all  the  dreariest  aspect 
of  its  poverty,  and  two  sad-looking  men,  Tom 
and  himself  working  at  the  windlaiBS  over  the 
shaft ;  and  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  space 
there  stood,  a  picturesque  mansion,  surrounded 
with  great  forest  trees,  under  which  deer  were 
grouped,  and  two  men-*the  same— >were  rid- 
ing up  the  approach  on  mettlesome  horses,  the 
elder  of  the  two,  with  outstretched  %rm  and 
hcmd,  evidently  directing  his  companion's 
attention  to  the  rich  scenes  through  which  they 
passed.  These  wore  the  "now"  and  "then" 
of  ^e  old  man's  vision,  and  he  believed  in 
them,  as  only  those  believe  who  draw  belief 
from  their  own  hearts,  unshaken  by  all  without 

It  was  at  the  dose  of  a  summer  day,  just  in 
that  brief  moment  when  the  last  flicker  of  light 
tinges  the  earth  at  first  with  crimson  and  then 
with  deep  blue,  to  g^ve  way  a  moment  kiter  to 
black  night,  that  Sr  Brook  sat  with  Odonel 
Cave  after  dinner,  explaining  to  his  visitor  the 
fresco  on  the  wall,  and  giving,  so  &r  as  he 
might,  his  reasons  to  believe  it  a  truthful  fore- 
shadowing of  the  future. 

"But  you  tell  me,"  said  Gave,  "that  the 
Speculation  has  proved  the  ruin  of  a  score  of 
feUows." 

"So  it  has.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the 
enterprise,  at  least  of  one  worth  the  name,  that 
had  not  its  failures?  or  is  success  anything 
more  in  reality  than  the  power  of  reasoning 
out  how  and  why  others  have  succumbed,  and 
how  to  avoid  the  errors  that  have  beset  them  7 
The  men  who  embarked  in  this  scheme  were 
alike  deficient  in  knowledge  and  in  capital" 

"  Ah,  indeed  I "  muttered  Cave^  who  did  not 
exactly  say  what  his  looks  implied.  "Are  you 
their  superior  in  these  requirements?  " 

Sir  Brook  was  quick  enough  to  note  the  ex- 
pression, and  hastily  said,  "I  have  not  much 
to  boast  of  myself  in  these  respects,  but  I  pos- 
sess l^at  which  they  never  had — ^that  without 
which  men  accdmplish  nothing  in  life,  going 
through  the  world  mere  desultory  ramblers, 
and  not  like  sturdy  pilgrims,  ever  footing 
onward  to  the  goal  of  their  ambition.  I  have 
Faith  I" 

"And  young  Lendrick,  what  says  he  to 
it?" 

''  He  scarcely  shares  my  hopes,  but  he  shows 
no  signs  of  badcwardness." 

"  He  is  not  sanguine,  then  ?  " 

"ll^ature  did  not  make  him  so^  and  a  man 
can  no  more  alter  his  temperament  than  his 
stcture.  I  began  life  with  such  a  capital  of 
confidence  tha^  though  I  have  been  an  arrant 
spendthrift,  I  have  still  a  strong  store  by  me. 
The  cunning  fellows  laugh  at  us  and  call  us 
dupes ;  but  let  me  tell  you,  Cave,  if  accounts 
were  squared,  it  might  turn  out  that  even  as  a 
matter  of  pcUcy  incredulity  has  not  nrach  to 
boast  of,  and  were  it  not  so^  this  world  would 
be  simp^  intolerable." 

"Td  hke,  however,  to  hear  that  your  mine 
was  not  all  outlay,"  said  Gave,  bringing  back 
the  theme  to  its  starting-point 


"So  should  I,"  said  Fossbrooke,  dryly. 
"And  rd  like  to  learn  that  some  one  more 
conversant— more  professional  in  these   mat- 

"  Less  ignorant  than  myself,  in  a  word," 
said  Fossbrooke,  laughing.  "  You  mean  you'd 
like  to  hear  a  more  trustworthy  prophet  predict 
as  favourably;  and  with  all  that  I  agree  heart- 
Uy." 

"There's  no  one  would  be  better  pleased 
to  be  certain  that  the  fine  pfdace  on  the  wall 
there  was  not  a  castle  in  Spain.  I  think  you 
know  that" 

"I  do.  Cave — I  know  it  well;  but  bear  in 
mind,  your  best  runs  in  the  hunting-field  have 
not  always  been  when  you  have  killed  your  fox. 
The  pursuit,  when  it  is  well  sustained,  with  its 
fair  share  of  perils  met,  dared,  and  overcome— 
this  is  success.  Whatever  keeps  a  man's  heart 
up  and  his  courage  high  to  the  end,  is  no  mean 
thing.  I  own  to  you  I  hope  to  win,  and  I  don*t 
know  that  there  is  any  such  failure  possible  as 
wonld  quench  this  hope." 

"Just  what  Traflford  said  of  you  when  he 
came  back  from  that  fishing  excursion,"  cried 
Gave,  as  though  carried  away  by  a  sudden 
burst  of  thought 

"  What  a  good  fellow  he  is  I  Shall  we  have 
him  up  here  to-night  ?  " 

"No;  some  of  our  men  have  been 'getting 
into  scrapes  at  Oagliari,  and  I  have  been  obliged 
to  ask  him  to  stay  there  and  keep  things  in 
order." 

"  Is  his  quarrel  with  his  family  final,  or  is 
there  still  an  openmg  to  reconciliation  ?  " 

"  I'm  afraid  not  Some  old  preference  of  his 
mother's  for  the  youngest  son  has  helped  on 
the  difibrence;  and  then  certain  stories  she 
brought  back  fVom  Ireland  of  Lionel's  doings 
there,  or,  at  least,  imputed  doings,  have,  I 
suspect,  steeled  his  father's  heart  completely 
against  him." 

"Ill  stake  my  lil*e  on  it  there  is  nothing  dis- 
honourable to  attach  to  him.  What  do  they 
allege?" 

"  I  have  but  a  garbled  version  of  the  story, 
for  from  TrafTord  himself  I  have  heard  no- 
thing; but  I  know,  for  I  have  seen  the  bills,  he 
has  lost  largely  at  play  to  a  veir  dangerous 
creditor,  who  also  aoonses  him  or  designs  on 
his  wife;  and  the  worst  of  this  is,  that  the 
latter  suspicion  originated  with  Lady  Trafibrd." 

"  I  could  have  sworn  it  It  was  a  woman's 
quarrel,  and  she  would  sacrifice  her  own  son 
for  vengeance.  Pll  be  able  to  pay  her  a  very 
refined  compliment  when  I  next  see  her.  Gave, 
and  tell  her  that  she  is  not  in  the  least  altered 
fh>m  the  day  I  first  met  her.  And  has  lionel 
been  passed  over  in  the  entail?  " 

"  So  he  believes,  and  I  think  with  too  good 
reason." 

"And  all  because  he  loved  a  girl  whose 
aUlanoe  would  confer  honour  on  the  proudest 
house  in  the  land.  I  think  IH  go  over  and  pay 
Holt  a  visit  It  is  upwards  of  forty  years  since 
I  saw  Sir  Hugh,  and  I  have  a  notion  I  could 
bring  him  to  reason." 

Gave  shook  his  head  doubtihg^y. 

"Ay,  to  be  sure,"  sighed  Fossbrooke,  *'it 
does  make  a  precious  difference  whether  one 
remonstrates  at  the  head  of  a  fine  fortune  or 
pleads  for  justice  in  a  mhier's  jacket    I  was 
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forgetting  that,  Gave.  Indeed,  I  am  always 
fgrgetting  it.  And  have  they  made  no  sort  of 
settlement  on  Lionel?  nothing  to  compensate 
him  for  the  loss  of  his  just  expectations?  " 

^'I  suspect  not  He  has  told  me  nothing 
beyond  the  fact  that  he  is  to  have  the  purchase- 
money  for  the  lieutenant  -  colonelcy,  which  I 
was  ready  and  wiUing  to  vacate  in  his  favour, 
but  wMch  we  are  unable  to  negotiate,  because 
he  owes  a  heavy  sum,  to  the  payment  of  which 
this  must  go." 

"Can  nothing  be  done  with  his  creditor? — 
can  wo  not  manage  to  secure  the  debt,  and  pay 
the  interest?" 

"This  same  creditor  is  one  not  easily  dealt 
with,'^  said  Cave,  slowly. 
"  A  money-lender  ?  " 

"  No.  He's  the  man  I  just  told  you  wanted 
to  involve  Trafford  with  his  own  wife.  As  dan- 
gerous a  fellow  as  ever  lived.  I  take  shame  to 
myself  to  own  that,  though  acquainted  with  him 
for  years,  I  never  reaUy  knew  his  diaracter  till 
lately." 

"  Dont  think  the  worse  of  yourself  for  that. 
Cave.  The  faculty  to  read  bad  men  at  sight 
argues  too  much  familiarity  with  badness.  I 
like  to  hear  a  follow  say,  *  I  never  so  much  as 
•suspected  it.'    Is  this  man's  name  a  secret  ?  " 

"  No,  Nothing  of  the  kind.  I  don't  sup- 
pose you  ever  met  him;  but  he  is  well  known 
in  the  service — ^better  perhaps  in  India  than  at 
home — ^he  served  on  Bolffe's  staff  in  Bengal 
His  name  is  SewelL" 

"What!  Walter  Sewell?" 
"Yes;    that's  his   name.     Do   you   know 
him?" 

"Do  I  know  himl "  muttered  the  old  man, 
as  he  bent  down  and  supported  his  head  upon 
his  hand. 

"  And  do  I  wrong  him  in  thinking  him  a  dan- 
geroi\s  fellow  ?  "  asked  Cavo.  But  Fossbrooke 
made  no  answer;  indeed,  he  never  heard  the 
question,  so  absorbed  was  he  in  his  own 
thoughts. 
..  "  What  do  you  know  of  him?  "  asked  Gave, 
in  a  louder  voice. 

"  Everything^— everything !  I  know  all  that 
he  has  done,  and  scores  of  things  he  would 
have  done  if  he  could.  By  what  ill-luck  was  it 
that  Trafford  came  to  know  this  man  ?  " 

"  They  met  at  the  Cape,  and  Trafford  went  to 
visit  him.  When  they  came  over  to  Ireland — 
I  suspect — ^I  do  not  know  it— but  I  suspect  that 
there  was  some  flirtation  in  the  case.  She  is 
extremely  pretty,  and  a  coquette." 

"I  dedare,"  said  Fossbrooke,  as  he  arose  and 
paced  the  room,  totally  inattentive  to  all  the 
other  said — "I  declare  I  begin  sometimes  to 
think  that  the  only  real  activity  in  life  is  on  the 
part  of  the  scoundrels.  Half  the  honest  people 
in,  the  world  pass  their  lives  in  forming  good  in- 
tentions, whUe  the  rogues  go  straight  at  their 
work  and  do  it.  Do  you  think.  Gave,  that 
Trafford  would  tell  me  frankly  what  has  passed 
between  this  man  and  himself?  " 

"  Fm  not  sure.  I  mean,  he  might  have  some 
reserve  on  one  point,  and  that  is  the  very  point 
on  which  his  candour  would  Ze  most  important. 
There  have  been  letters,  it  would  seem,  that 
Sewell  has  got  hold  of;  and  threatens  exposure, 
if  some  enoimoas  demand  be  not  oompUed 
with.'» 


"What!  Is  the  scoundrel  so  devoid  of 
devices  that  he  has  to  go  back  on  an  old  explod* 
ed  vDlany?  Why,  he  played  that  game  at 
Rangoon,  and  got  five  thousand  pounds  out  of 
Kit  Beresford." 

"  I  have  heard  something  of  that." 
"  Have  heard  of  it  I    Who  that  ever  served 
in  India  is  not  familiar  with  the  story?   What 
does  Trafford  mean  by  not  coming  up  here, 
and  telling  me  the  whole  story  ?  " 

"I'll  tell  you  what  he  means,  Fossbrooke: 
he  is  heartily  ashamed  of  himself;  he  is  in  lore 
with  another,  and  he  knows  that  you  know  it; 
but  he  believes  you  may  have  heard  stories  to 
his'  detriment,  and,  tied  as  he  is--or  fxam 
he  is — by  a  certain  delicate  reserve,  he  csmot 
go  into  his  exculpation.  There,  in  one  word, 
is  the  reason  that  he  is  not  here  to-night;  he 
asked  me  to  put  him  on  special  duty,  and  nave 
him  from  all  the  awkwardness  of  meeting  yoD 
with  a  half-confidence." 

"And  I,  meanwhile,  have  written  over  to 
Tom  Lendrick  to  come  over  herewith  his  sister, 
or  to  let  us  go  and  pay  them  a  visit  at  the 
island." 

"You  never  told  me  of  this." 
"Why  should  I?    I  was  using  the  rights  I 
possess  over  you  as  my  guests,  doing  for  yea 
what  I  deemed  best  for  your  amusement." 
"What  answer  have  they  given  you?" 
"  None  up  to  this ;  indeed,  "tiiere  haa  heen 
scarcely  time ;  and  now,  from  what  yon  teD,  I 
do  not  wen  know  what  answer  Fd  like  to  have 
ftomthem." 

For  several  minutes  neither  uttered  a  word; 
at  last  Fossbrooke  said,  "Trafford  was  rigiit 
not  to  meet  me.  It  has  saved  him  soioe 
prevarication,  and  me  some  passion ;  write,  and 
tell  hun  I  said  so." 

"I  can  scarcely  do  that,  without  avowing 
that  I  have  revealed  to  you  more  than  1  aa 
willing  to  own." 

"  When  you  told  me  in  whose  hands  he  was 
you  told  me  more  than  all  the  rest.  Few  men 
can  live  in  Wat  Sewell's  intimacy,  and  cons 
unscathed^out  of  the  companionship." 

"  That  would  tell  ill  for  myseli;  for  I  hf^ 
been  of  late  on  terms  of  mudi  intimacy  wiOi 
him." 

"  Ton  havent  played  with  him  ?  " 
"Ay,  but  I  have;  and  what's  more,  won  cf 
him,"  said  Gave,  laughing. 

"  You  profited  little  by  that  turn  of  fortuiK^' 
said  Fossbrooke,  sarcastically. 

"  You  imply  that  he  did  not  pay  his  debt?; 
but  you  are  wrong;  he  came  to  me  the  momiiig 
after  we  had  played,  and  acquitted  the  sum  lost" 
"  Why,  I  am  entanglmg  myself  in  the  miracles 
I  hear  I  That  Sewell  should  lose  is  strange 
enougii :  that  he  should  pay  his  losses  is  simply 
incredible." 

"Your  opinion  of  him  would  seem  to  he » 
very  indifferent  one." 

"Far  flrom  it.  Gave.  It  is  without  any  qna^ 
flcation  whatever.  I  deem  him  the  worst  feflov 
I  ever  knew;  nor  am  I  aware  of  any  ff^^J 
misfortune  to  a  young  fellow  entering  on  He 
than  to  have  become  lus  associate." 

"  You  astonish  me  1  I  was  prepared  to  hear 
things  of  him  that  one  could  not  justify,  ntf 
would  have  willmgly  done  themselves,  but  not 
to  loam  that  he  was  beyond  tihe  pole  of  bonoor 
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"It  is  exactly  where  hie  stands,  sir— beyond 
the  pale  of  honour.  I  wish  we  had  not  spoken 
of  lujn,"  said  the  old  man,  rising,  and  pacing 
the  room.  '*The  memory  of  that  fellow  is  the 
bitterest  draught  I  ever  put  to  my  lips ;  he  has 
dashed  my  mind  with  more  unworthy  doubts 
and  mean  suspicions  of  other  men  than  all  my 
experience  of  life  has  ever  taught  me.  I  declare, 
I  believe  if  I  had  never  known  him  my  heart 
would  have  been  as  hopeful  to-day  as  it  was 
fifty  years  ago." 

"  How  came  it  that  I  never  heard  you  speak* 
of  him?" 

"  Is  it  my  wont,  Oave,  to  talk  of  my  disasters 
to  my  friends?  You  surely  have  known  me 
long  enough  to  say  whether  I  dwell  upon  the 
reverses  and  disappointments  of  my  life.  It  is 
a  sorry  choice  of  topics,  perhaps,  that  is  left  to 
men  old  as  myself  when  they  must  either  be 
croakers  or  boasters.  At  aU  events,  I  have 
chosen  the  latter ;  and  people  bear  with  it  bet- 
ter, because  they  can  smile  at  it" 

"  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  I  had  never  play- 
ed with  Sewell,  and  still  more  that  I  had  not 
won  of  Mm." 

"  Was  it  a  heavy  sum  ?  " 
"  For  a  man  like  myself,  a  veiy  heavy  sum, 
I  was  led  on — ^giving  him  his  revenge,  as  it  is 
called — ^till  I  found  myself  playing  for  a  stake 
which,  had  I  lost,  would  have  cost  me  the  sell- 
ing ray  commission." 

Fossbrooke  nodded,  as  though  to  sa^  he  had 
known  of  such  incidents  in  the  course  of  his  life. 
^'When  he  appeared  at  my  quarters  the  next 
morning  to  settle  the  debt,  I  was  so  overcome 
with  shame,  that  I  pledge  you  my  word  of  hon- 
our, I  believe  Pd  rather  have  been  the  loser, 
'  and  taken  all  the  ruin  the  loss  would  have 
brought  down  upon  me." 

"How  your  friend  must  have  appreciated 
your  difficulty  I  **  said  Fossbrooke,  sarcastically. 
"  He  was  frank  enough,  at  all  events,  to  own 
that  ho  could  not  share  my  sense  of  embarrass- 
ment. He  jeered  a  little  at  my  pretension  to 
be  an  example  to  my  young  officers,  as  well  he 
might.  I  had  selected  an  unlucky  moment  to 
advance  such  a  claim ;  and  then  he  handed  me 
over  my  winnings  with  all  the  ease  and  indif- 
ference in  life." 

"  I  declare,  Cave,  I  was  expecting,  to  the  very 
last  moment,  a  different  en(fing  to  your  story. 
I  waited  to  hear  that  he  had  handed  you  a  bond 
of  his  wife's  guardian,  which^  for  prudential  rea- 
sons, should  not  be  pressed  for  prompt  payment" 
"  Good  heavens  I  what  do  you  mean  ?  "  cried 
Gave,  leaning  over  the  table  in  intense  eagerness. 
*•  Who  could  have  told  you  tliis  ?  " 

"  Beresford  told  me :  he  brought  me  the  very 
document  once  to  my  house,  with  my  own  sig- 
nature annexed  to  it — an  admirable  forgery  as 
e^er  was  done.  My  seal  too  was  there.  By 
bad  luck,  however,  the  paper  was  stolen  from 
me  that  very  night— 4aken  out  of  a  locked  port- 
folio. And  when  Beresford  charged  tiie  fellow 
with  the  fraud,  Sewell  called  hun  out,  and  shot 
him." 

Oave  sat  for  several  minutes  like  one  stunned 
and  overcome.  He  looked  vacantly  before  him, 
but  gave  no  sign  of  hearing  or  marking  what 
was  said  to  him.  At  last  he  arose,  and  walking 
over  to  a  table,  unlocked  his  writing-desk,  and 
took  out  a  large  packet,  of  which  he  broke  the 


seal,  and,  without  examining  the  contents,  hand- 
ed it  to  Fossbrooke,  saying — 

"Is  that  like  it?" 

"It  is  the  very  bond  itself:  there's  my  sig- 
nature. I  wish  I  wrote  as  good  a  hand  now,"- 
said  he,  laughing.  "It  is  as  I  always  said, 
Cave,"  cried  he  in  a  louder,  fuller  voice.  "  The 
world  persists  in  calling  this  swindler  a  clever 
fellow,  and  there  never  was  a  greater  mistakQ^ 
The  devices  of  the  scoundrel  are  the  very  fewest 
imaginable ;  and  he  repeats  his  three  or  four 
tricks,  with  scarcely  a  change,  throughout  a 
lifelong." 

"And  this  is  a  forgery  I "  muttered  Cave,  as 
he  bent  over  the  document  and  scanned  it  closely. 

"  Tou  shall  see  me  prove  it  such.  Toull  in- 
trust me  with  it  III  promise  to  take  better 
care  of  it  this  time."  , 

"  Of  course.     What  do  you  mean  to  do  ?  " 

"Nothing  by  course  of  law.  Cave.  So  far  I 
promise  you,  and  I  know  it  is  of  that  you  are 
most  afraid.  No,  my  good  friend.  If  you  nev- 
er figure  in  a  witness-box  till  brought  there  by 
me,  you  may  snap  your  fingers  for  many  a  day 
at  cross-examinations." 

"  This  cannot  be  made  the  subject  of  a  personal 
altercation,"  said  Cave,  hesitatingly. 

"If  you  mean  a  challenge,  certainly  not;  but 
it  maybe  made  the  means  of  extricating Trafford 
from  his  difficulties  with  this  man,  and  I  can  al- 
ready see  where  and  what  these  difficulties  are." 

" You  aUude  to  the  wife?" 

"  We  will  not  speak  of  that,  Cave,"  said  Foss- 
brooke, colouring  deeply.  "Mrs.  SeweU  has 
claims  on  my  regard,  that  nothing  her  husband 
could  do,  nothing  that  he  might  become,  could 
efface.  She  was  the  daughter  of  the  best  and 
truest  friend,  and  the  most  noble-hearted  fellow 
I  ever  knew.  I  have  long  ceased  to  occupy 
any  place  in  her  affections,  but  I  shaU  never 
cease  to  remember  whose  child  she  was— -how 
he  loved  her,  and  how  in  th&  last  words  he  ever 
spoke,  he  asked  me  to  befriend  her.  In  those 
days  I  was  a.  rich  man,  and  had  the  influence 
that  wealth  confers.  I  had  access  to  great  peo> 
pie  too,  and  wanting  nothing  for  myselil  could 
easily  be  of  use  to  others ;  but  where  am  I 
wandering  to  ?  I  only  intended  to  say  that  her 
name  is  not  to  be  involved  in  any  discussion 
those  things  may  occasion.  What  are  these 
voices  I  hear  outside  in  the  court  ?  Surely  that 
must  be  Tom  Lendrick  I  hear."  He  arose  and 
flung  open  the  window,  and  at  the  same  instant 
a  merry  voice  cried  out,  "  Here  we  are.  Sir  Brook ; 
Trafford  and  myself.  I  met  him  m  the  Piazza 
at  Cagliari,  and  carried  him  off  with  me." 

"Have  you  brought  anything  to  eat  with 
you  ?  "  asked  Fossbrooke. 

"  That  I  have— half  a  sheep  and  a  turkey," 
sidd  Tom. 

"Then  you  are  thrice  welcome,"  said  Foss- 
brooke, laughing;  "for  Cave  and  I  are  reduced 
to  fluids.  Come  up  at  onoe ;  the  fellows  will 
take  care  of  your  horses.  Well  make  a  night 
of  it,  Oave,"  said  the  old  man,  as  he  proceeded 
to  cover  the  table  with  bottles.  "  Well  drink 
success  to  the  Mine  I  We'll  drink  to  the  day 
when,  as  lieutenant-general,  yon  come  and  pay 
me  a  visit  in  that  great  house  yonder ;  and  here 
oome  the  boys  to  help  us.** 
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UP  AT  TBS  VnSTB, 


Thouoh  thej  carried  their  conviviaUtieB  into  a 
iate  hour  of  the  night,  Sir  Brook  was  stirring 
early  on  the  next  morning,  and  was  at  Tom 
Lendrick's  bedside  ere  he  was  awaka 

"Wo  had  no  time  for  much  talk  together, 
Tom,  when  yon  came  up  last  night, '^  said  he; 
"  nor  is  there  much  now,  for  I  am  ofif  to  Eng- 
land within  an  hour." 

"  Off  to  England  I  and  the  mine?  " 

"  The  mine  must  take  care  of  itself,  Tom,  till 
you  are  stronger  and  able  to  look  after  it  My 
care  at  present  is  to  know  if  Trafford  be  going 
back  with  you." 

"I  meant  that  he  should;  in  fact,  I  came 
over  here  expressly  to  ask  you  what  was  best 
to  be  done.  You  can  guess  what  I  allude  to; 
and  I  had  brought  with  me  a  letter  which  Jjacy 
thought  you  ought  to  read;  and  indeed  I  ii^- 
tended  to  be  as  cautious  and  circumspect  as 
might  be,  but  I  was  scarcely  on  shore  when 
Trafford  rushed  across  a  street  and  threw  his 
arm  over  my  shoulder,  and  abnoat  sobbed  out 
his  joy  at  seeing  me.  So*  overcome  was  I  that 
I  forgot  all  my  prudence— all  indeed  that  I  came 
for.  1  asked  him  to  come  up  with  me— ay,  and 
to  come  back  too  with  me  to  the  island  and  stay 
a  week  there." 

"I  scarcely  think  that  can  be  done,"  said  the 
old  man,  gravely.  "I  like  Trafford  well,  and 
would  be  heartily  glad  I  could  like  him  still 
better ;  but  I  must  learn  more  about  him  ere  I 
consent  to  hia  going  over  to  Madalena.  What 
Is  this  letter  you  speak  of?  " 

"  You'll  find  it  in  the  pocket  of  my  dressing- 
case  there.    Yes,  that's  it" 

*'  It's  a  longish  epistle,  but  in  a  hand  I  well 
know— at  least  I  knew  it  well  long  ago." 
There  was  an  hidescribable  sadness  in  the  tone 
in  which  he  said  this,  and  he  turned  away  that 
}u8  face  shoidd  not  be  seen.  He  seated  himself 
in  a  recess  of  the  window  and  r^ad  the  letter 
from  end  to  end.  With  a  heavy  sigh  he  laid  it 
on  the  table,  «nd  muttered  below  his  breath, 
'^  What  a  long  long  way  to  have  journeyed  from 
what  I  first  saw  her,  to  thai/  " 

Tom  did  not  venture  to  speak,  nor  show  by 
any  sign  that  he  had  heard  him,  a^d  the  old 
man  went  on  in  broken  sentences*— "  And  to 
think  that  these  are  the  fine  natures — i^e  grace- 
.fnl— the  beautiful,  that  are  thus  wrecked!  It 
is  hard  to  believe  it  In  the  very  same  charac- 
ters of  that  letter  I  have  read  such  things,  so 
beautlAil,  so  touching,  so  tender,  as  made  the 
eyes  overflow  to  follow  them.  You  see  I  was 
right,  Tom,"  cried  he  aloud,  in  a  strong  stem 
voice,  "  when  I  said  that  she  should  not  be  your 
sister's  companion.  I  told  Sewell  I  would  not 
permit  it  I  was  in  a  position  to  dictate  my  own 
tenns  to  him,  and  1  did  so.  I  must  see  Trafford 
about  this;"  and  as  he  spoke  he  arose  and  left 
tiieroom. 

While  Tom  proceeded  to  dress  himseU;  he  was 
not  altogether  pleased  with  the  turn  of  eventSL 
If  he  bad  made  any  mistake  in  inviting  Trafford 
to  return  with  him,  there  would  be  no  small 
awkwardness  in  recalling  the  invitation.  He 
saw  plamly  enough  he  had  been  predpitatCi  but 


predpitation  is  one  of  those  errors  which,  in 
their  own  cases^  men  are  prone  to.  ascribe  to 
warm-heartedness.  "  Had  I  been  as  distrastlu] 
or  suspicious  as  that  publican  yonder,"  i^  the 
burden  of  their  self-giatulation;  and  in  afl  that 
moral  surgery  where  men  operate  on  themselves, 
they  cut  very  gingerly. 

"Of  course,"  muttered  Tom,  "I  can't  expect 
Sir  Brook  will  take  the  same  view  of  these 
things.  Age  and  suspicion  are  simply  conver- 
tible terms,  and,  thank  heaven,  I  have  not  ar- 
rived at  eitiier." 

"  What  are  you  thanking  heavep  for  ?  "^  said 
Sir  Brook,  entering.  "  In  nine  cas^s  out  of  ten 
men  use  that  formula  as  a  measure  of  their 
own  vanity.  For  which  of  your  shortcomings 
were  you  professing  your  gratitude,  Tom  ?  " 

"  Have  you  seen  Trafford,  sir  ?  "  asked  Tom, 
tiying  to  hide  his  confusion  by  the  question. 
"Yes,  we  have  had  some  talk  together." 
Tom  waited  to  hear  further,  and  showed  by 
his  air  of  expectation  how  eaget  he  felt;  but 
the  old  man  made  no  sign  of  any  disclosure,  but 
sat  there  silent  and  wrapped  in  thought  **I 
asked  him  this,"  said  the  old  man  fiercely,  "  *If 
you  had  got  but  one  thousand  pounds  in  all  the 
world,  would  it  have  occurred  to  you  to  go  down 
and  stake  it  on  a  match  of  billiards  against 
Jonathan  ? '  *  Unquestionably  not,'  he  replied ; 
'  I  never  could  have  dreamed  of  such  presomp- 
tion.' 

" '  And  on  what  pretext,  hj  what  impulse  of 
vanity,'  said  I, '  were  you  prompted  to  enter  the 
lists  with  one  every  way  your  superior  in  tact 
in  craft,  and  in  coquetry  ?  If  she  accepted  your 
clumsy  address^  did  you  neyer  suspect  that 
there  was  a  deeper  game  at  issue  than  your 
pretensions? '  '  You  are  all  mistaken,'  said  he, 
growing  crimson  with  shame  as  he  spoke;  *I 
made  no  advances  whatever.  I  made  her  cei^ 
tain  confidences,  it  is  true,  and  I  asked  her  ad- 
vice ;  and  then  as  we  grew  to  be  more  intimate  we 
wrote  to  each  other,  and  Sewell  came  upon  my 
letters,  and  affected  to  think  I  was  tiying  to 
steal  his  wife's  affection.  She  could  have  dis- 
pelled the  suspicion  at  once.  She  could  have 
given  the  key  to  the  whole  mystery,  and  why 
she  did  not  is  more  than  I  can  say.  ICy  unlud^ 
accident  just  then  occurred,  and  I  only  issued 
from  my  illness  to  hear  that  I  had  lost  largely  at 
play,  and  was  so  seriously  compromised  besides, 
that  it  was  a  question  whether  he  would  shoot 
me,  or  sue  for  a  divorce.' 

"It  was  clear  enough  that  so  long  as  he 
represented  the  heir  to  the  Holt  property. 
SeweU  treated  him  with  a  certain  deference ;  but 
when  Trafford  declared  to  his  family  ^lat  he 
would  accept  no  dictation,  but  go  his  own  road, 
whatever  the  cost,  from  that  moment  SeweU 
pressed  his  claims,  and  showed  little  merqy  in 
his  exactions. 

"  *  And  what's  your  way  out  of  this  mesa? ' 
aaked  I.    '  What  do  you  propose  to  do? ' 

"  ^  I  have  written  to  my  father,  begging  he 
will  pay  off  this  debt  for  me— the  last  I  shall 
ever  ask  him  to  acquit  I  have  requested  my 
brother  to  back  my  petition;  and  I  have  told 
Sewell  the  steps  I  have  taken,  and  promised  him 
if  they  should  fail  that  I  will  sell  out,  and  ac- 
quit my  debt  at  the  price  of  my  commission.* 
"  *  And  at  the  price  of  your  whole  career  in 
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"  *  Just  80.  If  youTl  not  employ  me  in  the 
mine,  I  mast  turn  navvy.' 

"  ^  And  how,  under  such  drcamstances  as 
these,  can  you  aooept  Tom  Lendrick's  invitation, 
and  go  oyer  to  Madalena? ' 

"  '  I  oould  not  well  say  no  when  he  asked  me, 
but  I  determined  not  to  go.  I  only  saw  the 
greater  misery  I  should  bring  on  myself.  Gave 
can  send  me  off  in  haste  to  Gibraltar  or  to  Malta. 
In  fact,  I  pass  off  the  stage  and  never  turn  np 
again  during  the  rest  of  the  performance.' " 

"  Poor  fellow  I "  said  Tom,  with  deep  feeling. 

"  He  was  so  manly  throughout  it  all,"  said 
Fossbrooke,  "  so  straightforward  and  so  simple. 
Had  there  been  a  grain  of  coxcomb  in  his  na- 
ture, the  fellow  would  have  thought  the  woman 
in  love  with  him,  and  made  an  arrant  fool  of 
himself  in  consequence,  but  his  very  humility 
saved  him.  Vm  not  sure,  Master  Tom,  you'd 
have  escaped  so  safely— eh  ?  " 

"  I  don't  see  why  you  think  so." 

"  Now  for  action,"  said  Fossbrooke.  "  I  must 
get  to  England  at  onoe.  I  shall  go  over  to  Holt, 
and  see  if  I  can  do  anything  wiUi  Sir  Hugh.  I 
expect  little,  for  when  men  are  under  the  frown 
of  fortune  they  plead  with  small  influence.  I 
shall  then  pass  over  to  Ireland,  ^th  Sewell 
[  can  promise  myself  more  success.  I  may  be 
away  three  or  four  weeks.  Do  you  think  your- 
self strong  enough  to  come  back  here  and  take 
my  place  till  I  return?  " 

"  Quite  so.  Ill  write  and  teU  Lucy  to  join 
me." 

"  I'd  wait  till  Saturday,"  said  Fossbrooke,  in  a 
low  voice.  "  Cave  says  they  can  sail  by  Satur- 
day morning,  and  it  would  be  as  well  Lucy  did 
not  arrive  till  they  are  g^ne." 

"  You  are  right,"  said  Tom,  thoughtfullv. 

"  It's  not  his  poverty  I'm  thinking  of,''  cried 
Fossbrooke.  "  With  health,  and  strength,  and 
vigour,  a  man  "can  fight  poverty.  I  want  to 
learn  that  he  is  as  clean-handed  in  this  affair 
with  the  Sewells  as  he  thinks  himself.  If  I  onoe 
were  sure  of  that,  I'd  care  little  for  his  loss  of 
fortune.  Pd  associate  him  with  us  in  the  mine, 
Tom.  There  will  always  be  more  wealth  here 
than  we  can  need.  That  new  shaft  promises 
splendidly.  Such  fat  ore  I  have  not  seen  for 
many  a  day." 

Tom's  mouth  puckered,  and  his  expression 
caught  a  strange  sort  of  half-quizzical  look,  but 
he  did  not  venture  to  speak. 

"  I  know  well,"  added  the  old  man,  cautiously, 
"that  it's  no  good  service  to  a  young  fellow  to 
plunge  him  at  onoe  into  ample  means  without 
makii^  him  feel  the  fatigues  and  trials  of  honest 
labour.  He  must  be  taught  to  believe  that  there 
is  work  before  him — ^hard  work  too.  He  must 
be  made  to  suppose  that  it  is  only  by  persistence 
and  industry,  and  steady  devotion  to  the  pur- 
suit, that  it  will  yield  its  great  results." 

"I  don't  suspect  our  success  will  turn  his 
head,"  said  Tom,  dryly. 

"That's  the  very  thing  I  want  to  guard 
against,  Tom.  Don't  you  see  it  is  there  all  my 
anxiety  lies?" 

"  Let  him  take  a  turn  of  our  life  here,  and  I'll 
warrant  him  agdnst  the  growth  of  an  over-san- 
guine disposition." 

"Just  BO,"  said  Fossbrooke,  too  intensely  im- 
mersed  in  his  own  thought  either  to  notice  the 
words  or  the  accents  of  the  other— "just  so ;  a 
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hard  winter  up  here  in  the  snows,  with  all  tho 
tackle  frozen,  ice  on  the  cranks,  ioe  on  the 
chains,  ioe  everywhere,  a  dense  steam  firom  the 
heated  air  below,  and  a  cutting  sleet  above,  try 
a  man's  chest  smartly ;  and  then  that  lead  colic, 
of  which  you  can  tell  him  something.  These 
give  a  zest  and  a  difficulty  that  prove  what  a 
man's  nature  i^  like." 

"They  have  proved  mine  pretty  weD,"  said 
Tom,  with  a  bitter  laugh. 

"  And  there's  notibdng  like  it  in  all  the  world 
for  forming  a  man  1 "  cried  Fossbrooke,  in  a  voice 
of  triumph.  "Youp  fair-weather  fellows  go 
through  fife  with  half  their  natures  unexplored. 
They  know  no  more  of  the  interior  country  of 
t^eir  hearts  than  we  do  of  Central  Africa.  Be- 
yond the  fact  that  there  is  something  there — 
something— they  know  nothing.  A  man  must 
have  conflict,  struggle,  peril,  to  feel  what  stufi' 
there's  in  him.  He  must  be  baffled,  thwarted, 
ay,  and  even  defeated.  He  must  see  himself 
amongst  other  men  as  an  unlucky  dbg  tl^at  fel- 
lows will  not  willingly  associate  with.  He 
must,  on  poor  rations  and  tattered  clothing,  keep 
up  a  high  heart — not  always  an  easy  thing  to 
do ;  and,  hardest  of  all,  he  must  train  himself 
never  in  all  his  poverty  to  condescend  to  a  mean- 
ness that  when  his  better  day  comes  he  would 
have  to  blush  for." 

"  If  you  weight  poverty  with  aU  those  fine 
responsibilities,  I  suspect  you'U  break  its  back 
at  once,"  said  Tom,  laughfaig. 

"Far  from  it.  It  is  out  of  these  selfsame 
responsibilities  that  poverty  has  a  backbone  at 
all;"  and  the  old  man  stood  bolt  upright,  and 
threw  back  his  head  as  though  he  were  emble- 
matising what  he  had  spoken  of. 
•  "Now,  Tom,  for  business.  Are  you  strong 
enough  to  come  back  here  and  look  after  the 
shaft?" 

"  Yes.  I  thmk  so.    I  hope  so." 

"I  shall  probably  be  some  weeks  away.  Ill 
have  to  go  over  to  Holt;  and  I  mean  to  run 
down  amongst  the  Cornwall  fellows  and  show 
them  some  of  our  ore.  I'll  make  their  mouths 
water  when  they  see  it." 

Tom  bit  off  the  end  of  his  cigar,  but  did  not 
speak. 

"I  mean  to  make  Beattie  a  present  of  ten 
shares  in  that  new  shaft,  too.  I  declare  it's 
like  a  renewal  of  youth  to  me  to  feel  I  can  do 
this  sort  of  thing  again.  Ill  have  to  write  to 
your  father  to  come  back  also.  Why  should  he 
live  In  exile  while  we  oould  all  be  together  again 
in  affluence  and  comfort  ?  " 

Tom's  eyes  ranged  round  the  bare  walls  and 
the  shattered  windows,  and  ho  raised  his  eye- 
brows in  astonishment  at  the  other's  illusions. 

"  We  had  a  stiff  '  heat '  before  we  weathered 
the  point,  that's  certain,  Tom,"  said  the  old  man. 
"  There  were  dajrs  when  the  sky  looked  dark 
enougli,  and  it  needed  all  our  pluck  and  all  our 
resolution  to  push  on ;  but  I  never  lost  heart — 
I  never  wavered  about  our  certainty  of  suc- 
cess—did  I  ?  " 

"  No;  that  you  did  not  And  if  you  had,  I 
certainly  should  not  have  wondered  at  it" 

"111  ask  you  to  bear  this  testimony  to  me 
one  of  these  days,  and  to  tell  how  I  bore  up  at 
times  that  you  yourself  were  not  over  hopo- 
ftil." 

"Oh,  that  you  may.    Ill  be^hqnest  e^ugh 
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to  own  that  the  sanguine  humour  was  a  rare 
one  with  me." 

"And  it's  your  worst  fault.  It  is  better  for 
a  young  fellow  to  be  disappointed  every  hour  of 
tlie  twenty-four  than  to  let  increduUty  gain  on 
him.  Believe  everything  that  it  would  be  well 
to  believe,  and  never  grow  soured  with  fortune 
if  the  dioe  don*t  turn  up  as  you  want  them. 
I  declare  Fm  sorry  to  leave  this  spot  just  qow, 
when  all  looks  so  bright  and  cheery  about  it. 
You're  a  lucky  dog,  Tom,  to  come  in  when  the 
batUe  is  won,  and  nothing  more  to  do  than 
announce  the  victory."  And  so  saying  he 
hurried  off  to  prepare  for  the  road,  leaving 
Tom  Lendrick  in  a  state  of  doubt  whether  he 
should  be  annoyed  or  amused  at  the  opinions 
he  had  heard  from  him. 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 

PiLBTINa    COUKSBLB. 

QniOK  and  decided  in  all  his  movements,  Foss- 
brooke  set  out  almost  immediately  after  this 
scene  with  Tom,  and  it  was  only  as  they 
gathered  together  at  breakfast  that  it  was  dis- 
covered he  had  gone. 

^'  He  left  Bermuda  in  the  very  same  fashion," 
said  Cave.  "He  had  bought  a  coffee-planta- 
tion in  the  morning,  and  he  set  out  the  same 
night;  and  I  don't  believe  he  ever  saw  his 
purchase  after.  I  asked  him  about  it,  and  he 
said  he  thought — he  wasn't  quite  sure— he 
made  it  a  present  to  Dick  Molyneuz  on  his 
marriage.  *I  only  know,'  sal^  he,  4t's  not 
mine  now.' " 

As  they  sat  over  their  breakfast,  or  smoked 
after  it,  they  exchanged  stories  about  Foss- 
brooke,  all  full  of  his  strange  eccentric  ways, 
but  all  equally  abounding  in  traits  of  kind- 
heartedness  and  generosity.  Comparing  him 
with  other  men  of  liberal  mould,  the  great  and 
essential  difference  seemed  to  be  that  Foss- 
brooke  never  measured  his  generosity.  When 
he  gave,  he  gave  all  that  he  had ;  he  had  no 
notion  of  aiding  or  assisting.  His  idea  was  to 
establish  a  man  at  once— easy,  affluent,  and 
independent  He  abounded  in  precepts  of 
prudence,  maxims  of  thrift,  and  suchlike ;  but 
in  practice  he  was  recklessly  lavish. 

"Why  an't  there  more  like  him?"  cried 
Trafford,  enthusiastically. 

"Prn  not  sure  it  would  be  hotter,"  said  Cave. 
"  The  race  of  idle,  cringing,  do-nothing  fellows 
is  large  enough  already.  I  suspect'  men  like 
Fossbrooke— at  least  what  he  was  in  his  days 
of  prosperity— give  a  large  influence  to  ttie 
spread  of  dependants." 

"The  f^nlt  I  find  with  him,"  said  Tom,  "is 
his  credulity.  He  believes  everything,  and, 
what's  worse,  every  one.  There  are  fellows 
here  who  persuade  him  this  mine  is  to  make 
his  fortune,  and  if  he  had  thousands  to-morrow 
he  would  embark  them  all  in  this  speculation, 
t^e  only  result  of  which  is  to  enrich  these 
people,  and  ruin  ourselves." 

"Is  that  your  view  of  it?"  asked  Cave,  in 
some  alarm. 


"  Of  course  it  is;  and*  if  you  doubt  it,  come 
down  with  me  into  the  gaUeiy,  as  they  call  it^ 
and  judge  for  yourself." 

"But  I  have  ah^ady  jomed  the  enterprise." 

"  What  h  invested  money  in  it  ?  " 

"Ay.  Two  thousand  pounds— a  large  sum 
for  me,  I  promise  you.  It  was  with  immense 
persuasion,  too,  I  got  Fossbrooke  to  let  me  have 
these  shares.  He  offered  me  scores  of  other 
things  as  a  free  gift  in  preference— salmon-fishe- 
ries in  St  John's — ^a  saw-miU  on  Lake  Huron — a 
large  tract  of  land  at  the  Cape ;  I  don't  know  what 
else ;  but  I  was  firm  to  the  copper,  and  would 
have  nothing  but  this." 

"I  went  in  for  lead,"  said  Trafford,  langh- 

"TW/  and  are  you  involved  in  this  also?" 
asked  Tom. 

"  Yes ;  so  far  as  I  have  pron^sed  to  sell  out, 
and  devote  whatever  remains  after  paying  my 
debts  to  the*  mine." 

"Why,  this  beats  all  the  infatuation  I  ever 
heard  of  1  Tou  have  not  the  excuse  of  men  at 
a  distance,  who  have  only  read  or  listened  to 
plausible  reports,  but  you  have  come  here ;  you 
have  been  on  the  spot;  you  have  seen  with 
your  own  eyes  the  poverty-stricken  air  of  the 
whole  concern,  the  broken  machinery,  the 
ruined  scaffoldings,  the  mounds  of  wordiless 
dross  that  hide  the  very  approach  to  the  shsyft; 
and  you  have  seen  us,  too,  and  where,  and  hoii 
we  live  I " 

"Very  true,"  broke  in  Cave,  "but  I  have 
beard  Mm  talk,  and  I  could  no  more  resist  the 
force  of  his  words  than  I  could  stand  in  a 
current  and  not  be  carried  down  by  it" 

"Exactly  so,"  chimed  in  Trafford;  "he  was 
all  the  more  irresistible  that  he  did  not  seek  to 
persuade.  Nay,  he  tried  his  utmost  to  put  me 
off  the  projeob,  and,  as  with  the  Colonel,  he 
offered  me  dozens  of  other  ways  to  push  my 
fortune,  without  costing  me  a  farthing." 

"Might  not  we,"  said  Cave,  "  ask  how  it 
comes  that  you,  taking  this  dispiriting  view 
of  all  here,  stiU  ccmtinue  to  embark  your 
fortunes  in  its  success  ?  " 

"It  is  just  because  they  are  my  fortunes; 
had  it  been  my  fortune,  I  had  been  more 
carefuL  There  is  all  the  difference  in  life 
between  a  man's  hopes  and  his  bank-stock. 
But  if  you  ask  me  why  I  hang  on  hero,  after 
I  have  long  ceased  to  think  anything  can  come 
of  it,  my  answer  is,  I  do  so  just  as  I  would 
refuse  to  quit  the  wreck,  when  he  declared  he 
would  not  leave  it.  It  might  be  I  ahoiild 
save  my  life  by  deserting  him ;  but  it  would  be 
little  worth  having  afterwards ;  and  I'd  rather 
live  with  him  in  daily  companionship,  watdung 
his  manly  courageous  temper  and  his  high- 
hearted way  of  dealing  with  difficulties,  than  I 
would  go  down  the  stream  prosperously  with 
many  another;  and  over  and  over  have  I  sud 
to  myself,  if  that  fine  nature  of  his  can  make 
defeat  so  endurable,  what  splendour  of  triumph 
would  it  not  throw  over  a  real  success  I " 

"  And  this  is  exactly  what  we  want  to  share," 
said  Trafford,  smiling. 

"  But  what  do  either  of  you  know  of  the  man, 
beyond  the  eccentricity,  or  the  general  kindliniwB 
with  which  he  meets  you?  .  You  have  not  seen 
him  as  I  have,  rising  to  his  daily  toil  vriih  a 
racking  head  and  a  fevere4--frame,  without  a 
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word  of  complaint,  or  anything  l)eyond  a  pass- 
ing syllable  of  discomfort;  nerer  flinching, 
never  yielding;  as  Aill  of  kind  thought  for 
others,  as  foil  of  hopeful  counsel;  as  in  his  hest 
days;  lightening  labour  with  proverb  and  adage, 
and  stimulating  zeal  with  many  a  story.  You 
can't  picture  to  yourselves  this  man,  once  at  the 
head  of  a  princely  fortune,  which  he  dispensed 
with  more  than  princely  liberality,  sharing  a 
poor  miner's  meal  of  beans  and  oil  with  plea- 
sant humour,  and  drinking  a  toast  in  wine  that 
would  set  the  teeth  on  edge,  to  that  good  time 
when  they  would  have  more  generous  fare,  and 
as  happy  hearts  to  enjoy  it. 

"  Nor  have  you  seen  him,  as  I  have,  the  nurse 
beside  the  sick-bed,  so  gentle,  so  thoughtful— a 
very  woman  in  tenderness ;  and  all  that  after  a 
day  of  lal>our  that  would  have  borne  down  the 
strongest  and  the  stoutest  And  who  is  he 
that  takes  the  world  in  such  good  part,  and 
thinks  so  hopefUUy  of  his  fellow  men?  The 
man  of  all  his  tune  who  has  been  most  betrayed, 
most  cheated,  whose  trust  has  been  most  often 
abused,  whose  benefits  have  been  oftenest  paid 
back  in  ingratitude.  It  is  possible  enough  he 
may  not  be  the  man  to  guide  one  to  weal&  and 
fortune ;  but  to  whatever  condition  of  lifb  he 
leads,  of  one  thing  I  am  certain^  there  will  be 
«no  better  teacher  of  the  ^irit  and  temper  to 
enjoy  it;  there  will  be  none  who  will  grace  any 
rank — ^the  highest  or  the  humblest — with  a 
more  manly  dignity." 

"It  was  knowing  all  this  of  him,"  said  Cave, 
*'that  impelled  me  to  associate  myself  with  any 
enterprise  he  belonged  to.  I  felt  that  if  success 
were  to  be  won  by  persistent  industry  and  de- 
termination, his  would  do  it,  and  that  his  noble 
character  gave  a  guarantee  for  fair  dealing  bet- 
ter than  a&  the  parchments  lawyers  could  en- 
gross." 

"From  what  I  have  seen  of  Ufe,  Td  not  say 
that  success  attends  such  men  as  he  is,"  said 
Tom.  "  The  world  would  be  perhaps  too  good  if 
it  were  sa" 

Silence  now  fell  upon  the  party,  and  the  three 
men  smoked  on  for  some  time  without  a  word. 
At  last  Tom,  ^ing  firom  the  bench  where  he 
had  been  seated,  said,  *'  Take  my  advice,  keep  to 
your  soldiering,  and  have  notMng  to  do  with 
this  concern  here.  Ton  sail  on  Saturday  next, 
and  by  Sunday  evening,  if  you  can  fon^t  that 
there  is  such  an  island  as  Sardinia,  and  such 
poor  devils  on  it  as  ourselves,  it  will  be  all  the 
better  for  you." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  so  depressed,  Len- 
drick,"  said  Oave. 

"I'm  not  so  low  as  you  suspect;  but  Fd  be 
far  lower  if  I  thought  that  others  were  going  to 
share  our  Hi-fortunes." 

Though  the  speech  had  no  direct  reference  to 
Trafford,  it  chanced  that  their  eyes  met  as  he 
spoke,  and  Trafford's  face  flushed  to  a  deep 
crimson  as  he  felt  the  application  of  the 
words. 

"  Come  here,  Tom,"  said  he,  passing  his  aim 
within  Lendrick's,  and  leading  him  off  the  ter^ 
race  into  a  little  copse  of  wild  hollies  at  the  foot 
of  it  "Let  me  have  one  word  with  you." 
They  walked  on  some  seoondB  without  a  wonL 
and  when  Trafford  spoke  his  voice  trembled 
with  agitation.  "I  don't  know,"  muttered  he, 
"  if  Sir  Brook  has  told  you  of  the  change  in  my 


fortuneS"-that  I  am  passed  over  in  the  entail  by 
my  father,  and  am,  so  to  say,  a  beggar." 

Lendrick  nodded,  but  said  nothing. 

"  I  have  got  debts,  too,  which,  if  not  paid  by 
my  family,  will  compel  me  to  sell  out— has  he 
told  you  this?" 

"Yes;  I  think  he  said  so." 

"  Like  the  kind,  good  fellow  he  is,"  continued 
Trafford,  "  he  thinks  he  can  do  something  with 
my  people— taj}c  my  father  over,  and  induce  my 
mother  to  take  my  side.  Tm  afhtid  I  know 
them  bettor,  and  that  they're  not  sorry  to  be 
rid  of  me  at  last  It  is,  however,  just  possible 
— ^I  will  not  say  more,  but  just  possible— that 
he  may  succeed  in  making  some  sort  of  terms 
for  me  before  they  cut  me  off  altogether.  I 
have  no  claim  whatever,  for  I  have  spent  dready 
the  portion  that  should  have  come  to  me  as 
a  younger  son.  I  must  be  fhmk  with  you,  Tom. 
There's  no  use  in  trying  to  make  my  case  seem 
better  than  it  is."  He  paused,  and  appeared  to 
expect  that  the  other  would  say  something; 
but  Tom  smoked  on,  and  made  no  sign  what- 


**  And  it  comes  to  this,"  said  Trafford,  draw- 
ing a  long  breath  and  making  a  mighty  effort, 
"I  shall  either  have  some  sn^U  pittance  or 
otljer — end  small  it  must  b^— or  bi  regularly 
cleaned  out  without  a  shilling." 

A  slight,  very  slight,  motion  of  Tom's  shoul- 
ders showed  that  he  had  heard  him. 

"  If  the  worst  is  to  befall  me,"  said  Trafford, 
with  more  energy  than  he  had  shown  before, 
"  111  no  more  be  a  burthen  to  you  than  to  any 
other  of  my  friends,  You  shall  hear  little 
more  of  me ;  but  if  Fortune  is  going  to  give 
me  her  last  chance,  will  you  give  me  one  also  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  said  Tom,  curtly. 

"I  mean,"  stammered  out  Trafford,  whose 
odour  came  and  went  with  agitation  as  he  spoke 
— "I  mean,  shall  I  have  your  leave— that  is, 
may  I  go  over  to  Madalena  ? — ^may  I— oh,  Tom," 
burst  he  out  at  last  "  you  know  well  what  hope 
my  heart  clings  to." 

"If  there  was  nothing  but  a  question  of 
money  in  the  way,"  broke  in  Tom,  boldly,  "  I 
dont  see  how  beggars  like  ourselves  could  start 
very  strong  objections.  That  a  man's  poverty 
should  separate  him  firom  us  would  be  a  little 
too  absuid;  but  there's  more  than  that  in  it 
You  have  got  into  some  scrape  or  other.  I 
dont  want  to  force  a  confidence— I  don't  ^^ant 
to  hear  about  it  It's  enough  for  me  that  you 
are  not  a  firee  man." 

"If  I  can  satisfy  you  that  this  is  not  the 


"It  won't  do  to  satisfy  me,"  said  Tom,  with  a 
strong  emphasis  on  the  last  word. 

"  I  mean,  if  I  can  show  that  nothing  unwor- 
thy, nothing  dishonourable,  attaches  to  me." 

"I  don't  suspect  all  that  would  suffice.  It'a 
not  a  question  of  your  integrity  or  your  honour. 
It's  the  simple  matter  whether,  when  professing 
to  care  for  one  woman,  you  niade  love  to  ano» 
ther?" 

"If  I  can  disprove  that  It's  a  long 
stpry-: — " 

"  Then  for  heaven's  sake,  dont  tell  it  to  me." 

"  Let  me,  at  least,  show  that  it  is  not  fUr  to 
shun  me." 

There  was  sudi  a  tone  of  sorrow  in  his 
voice  as  he  spoke  that  Tom  turned  at  once  to- 
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wards  him,  and  said,  "If  you  can  make  all  this 
affair  straight — ^I  mean,  if  it  be  clear  that  there 
was  no  more  in  it  than  such  a  passing  levity 
that  better  men  than  either  of  us  have  now  and 
then  fallen  into—l  don't  see  why  you  may  not 
oome  back  with  me." 

"Oh,  Tom,  if  you  really  will  let  me! " 

"  Remember,  however,  you  oome  at  your  own 
peril  I  tell  you  frankly,  if  your  explanation 
should  fail  to  satisfy  the  one  who  has  to  hear  it, 
it  fails  with  me  too^—do  you  understand  me  ?  " 

"I  think  I  do,"  said  Trafford,  with  dignity. 

"  It's  as  well  that  we  should  make  no  mis- 
take ;  and  now  you  are  free  to  accept  my  invi- 
tation  or  to  refuse  it    What  do  you  say  ?  " 

"  I  say,  Yes.    I  go  back  with  you." 

"  m  go  and  see,  then,  if  Gave  win  join  us,*' 
said  Tom,  turning  hastily  away,  and  very  eager 
to  conceal  the  agitation  he  was  suffering,  and 
of  which  he  was  heartily  ashamed. 

Gave  accepted  the  project  with  delight— he 
wanted  to  see  the  isbnd — but,  more  still,  he 
wanted  to  see  that  Lucy  Lendrick  of  whom  Sir 
Brook  had  spoken  so  rapturously.  "I  sup- 
pose," whispered  he  in  Tom's  ear,  "you  know 
all  about  Trafford.  You've  heard  that  he  has 
been  cut  out  of  the  estate,  and  been  left  with 
nothing  but  his  pay?" 

Tom  nodded  assent 

"  He's  not  a  fellow  to  sail  under  &lse  colours, 
but  he  might  still  have  some  delicacy  in  telling 
about  it " 

"  He  has  told  me  all,"  said  Tom,  dryly. 

"  There  was  a  scrape  too— not  very  serious, 
I  hope— in  Ireland." 

"  He  has  told  me  of  that  also,"  said  Tom. 
"  When  shall  you  be  ready  ?  Will  four  o'dook 
suit  you  ?  " 

"Perfectly." 

And  they  parted. 


OHAPTBR  L. 

ON  THE  ISLAHD. 

When,  shortly  after  daybreak,  the  felucca 
rounded  the  point  of  the  island,  and  stood  in 
for  the  little  bisty  of  Madalena,  Lucy  was  roused 
from  sleep  by  her  maid  with  tJie  tidings.  "  Otiye 
me  the  glass,  quickly,"  cried  she,  as  she  rushed 
to  the  window,  and  after  one  rapid  glance, 
which  showed  her  the  little  craft  gaily  decked 
with  the  flag  of  England,  she  threw  herself 
upon  her  bed,  and  sobbed  in  very  happiness. 
In  truth,  there  was  in  the  long  previous  day's 
ezpectanqy — ^m  the  conflict  of  her  hope  and 
fear — a  tension  that  could  only  be  relieved  by 
tears. 

How  delightftd  it  was  to  rally  from  that  mo- 
mentary gn&  of  emotion,  and  feel  so  happy  I 
To  think  so  well  of  the  world  as  to  believe  that 
all  goes  for  the  best  in  it,  is  a  pleasant  frame 
of  mind  to  begin  one's  day  with.  To  feel  that, 
though  we  have  suffered  anxiety,  and  all  the 
tortures  of  deferred  hope,  it  was  good  for  us  to 
know  that  everything  was  happening  better  for 
us  than  we  oould  have  planned  it  for  ourselves, 
and  that  positively  it  was  not  so  much  by  events 


we  had  been  persecuted,  as  by  our  own  impa- 
tient reading  of  them.  Something  of  all  these 
sensations  passed  through  Lucy's  mind  as  she 
hurried  here  and  there  to  prepare  for  her  guests, 
stopping  at  intervals  to  look  out  towards  the 
sea,  and  wonder  how  little  way  the  felucca 
made,  and  how  persistently  she  seemed  to  cfing 
to  the  sel&ame  spot 

Nor  was  she  altogether  unjust  in  this.  The 
breeze  had  died  away  at  sunrise;  and  in  ibe 
interval  before  the  land-wind  should  spring  up, 
there  was  almost  a  dead  Calm. 

"  Is  she  'moving  at  all  ?  "  cried  Lncy,  to  one 
of  tho  sailors  who  lounged  on  the  rocks  be- 
neath the  window. 

The  man  thought  not    They  had  kept  their  i 
course  too  far  from  shore,  and  were  becalmed 
in  consequence. 

How  could  they  have  done  so  ? — surely  sail- 
ors ought  to  haye  known  bet^r  t  and  Tom,  who 
was  always  boasting  how  he  knew  every  cur- 
rent, and  every  eddy  of  wind,  what  was  he 
about?  It  was  a  rude  shock  to  that  sweet 
optimism  of  a  few  moments  back  to  have  to  own 
that  here  at  least  was  something  that  ml^t 
have  been  better.  "And  what  ought  th^  to 
do?  what  can  they  do?"  asked  she,  impatient- 
ly, of  the  sailor. - 

"Wait  till  towards  noon,  when  the  land- 
breeze  freshens  up,  and  beat" 

"  Beat  means,  go  back  and  forward,  scarcely 
gaining  a  mile  an  hour  ?  " 

The  sailor  smiled,  and  owned  she  was  not  far 
wrong. 

"Which  means  that  they  may  pass  the  day 
there,"  cried  she,  fretfyilly. 

"They're  not  going  to  do  it,  anyhow,"  said 
the  man ;  "  they  are  lowering  a  boa^  and  going 
to  row  ashore." 

''Oh,  how  much  better  I  and  how  long  wiD 
it  take  them?" 

"Two  hours,  if  they're  good  rowers;  three, 
or  even  four,  if  they're  not" 

"  Come  in  and  have  a  glass  of  wine,"  said 
she;  "and  you  shall  look  through  the  tele- 
scope, and  tell  me  how  they  row,  and  who  are 
in  the  boat — ^I  mean,  how  many  are  in  it" 

"What  a  fine  glassi  I  can  see  them  as  if 
&ey  were  only  a  cable's  lex^^ih  off.'  lliere's 
the  Signorino  Maso,  your  brotiiier,  at  the  bow 
oar;  and  then  there's  a  sailor,  and  anotiier 
sailor;  and  there's  a  Signore,  a  large  man — ^per 
Bacoo,  he's  the  size  of  three — at  the  stroke ;  and 
an  old  man,  with  white  hair,  and  a  cap  with 
gold  lace  round  it,  steering;  he  has  bright  but- 
tons down  his  coat" 

"  Never  mind  Mm.  What  of  the  large  man- 
ia he  young?" 

"  He  pulls  like  a  young  fellow  I  There  now, 
he  has  thrown  off  his  coat,  and  is  going  at  it  in 
earnest  t    Ah,  he's  no  Signore  after  alL" 

"  How  no  Signore  ?  "  asked  she,  hastily. 

"None  but  a  sailor  oould  row  as  he  does  I 
A  man  must  be  bred  to  it  to  handle  an  oarin 
that  fashion." 

She  took  the  glass  impatiently  from  him,  and 
tried  to  see  the  boat;  but  whether  it  was  the 
unsteadiness  of  her  hand,  or  that  some  dimnees 
douded  her  eyes,  she  oould  not  oatfih  the  oljeci, 
and  turned  away  and  left  the  room. 

The  land-wind  freshened,  and  sent  a  strong 
sea  against  the  boat,  and  H  was  not  imtfl  late 
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in  the  aftdrnoon  that  the  party  landed,  and,  led 
hv  Tom,  ascended  the  patii  to  the  cottage.  At 
hia  loud  shout  of  **Lucy,''  she  came  to  the 
door,  looking  very  happy  indeed,  but  more  agi- 
tated than  she  well  liked.  "  My  sister,  Oolonel 
Gave,"  said  Tom,  as  they  came  up;  "and  here's 
an  old  acquaintance,  Lucy;  but  he's  a  major 
now.  Sir  Brook  is  away  to  England,  and  sent 
you  all  manner  of  loving  messages." 

,"  I  have  been  watching  your  progress  since 
early  morning,"  said  Lucy,  "and,  in  truth,  I 
scarcely  thought  you  seemed  to  come  nearer. 
It  was  a  hard  pulL" 

"All  Trafford's  fault,"  sdd  Tom,  laughing; 
"  he  would  do  more  than  his  share,  and  kept 
the  boat  always  dead  against  her  rudder." 

"That's  not  the  judgment  one  of  our  boat- 
men here  passed  on  him,"  said  Lucy;  "  he  said 
it  must  be  a  sailor,  and  no  Sig^ore,  who  was  at 
the  stroke  oar." 

"See  whut  it  is  to  have  been  educated  at 
Eton,"  said  Cave,  slyly;  "and  yet  there  are 
people  assail  our  pubUc  schools  1 " 

Thus  chatting  and  laughing,  they  entered  the 
cottage,  and  were  soon  seated  at  table  at  a  most 
comfortable  little  dinner. 

"  I  will  say,"  said  Tom,  in  return  for  some 
compliment  from  the  Colonel,  "she  is  a  capital 
housekeeper.  I  never  had  anything  but  limpets 
and  sea-urchins  to  eat  till  she  came,  and  no^  I 
feed  like  an  aldermaa" 

"  When  men  assign  us  the  humble  office  of 
providing  for  them,  I  remark  they  are  never 
chary  of  their  compliments,"  said  Lucy,  laugh- 
ingly. "  Master  Tom  is  willing  to  praise  my 
cookery,  though  he  says  nothing  of  my  com- 
panionship." 

"  It  was  such  a  brotherly  Speech,"  chimed  in 
Cave. 

"  Well,  it's  jolly,  certainly,"  said  Tom,  as  he 
leaned  back  in  his  chair,  "  to^it  here  with  that 
noble  sea-view  at  our  feet,  and  those  g^rand  old 
dliffs  over  us." 

While  Cave  ooncurrod,  and  strained  his  eyes 
to  catch  some  object  out  seaward,  Trafiford,  for 
almost  the  first  time,  found  courage  to  address 
Lucy.  He  had  asked  something  about  whether 
she  liked  the  island  as  well  as  that  sweet  cot- 
tage where  first  he  saw  her,  and  by  this  they 
were  led  to  talk  of  that  meeting,  and  of  the 
long  happy  day  they  had  passed  at  Holy 
Island. 

"  How  I'd  like  to  go  back  to  it! "  said  Lucy, 
earnestly. 

"  To  the  time;  or  to  the  place  ?  to  which 
would  you  wish  to  go  back  1 " 

"To  The  Nest,"  said  Lucy,  blushing  slightly; 
Hhey  were  about  the  happiest  days  I  ever 
knew,  and  dear  papa  was  with  us  then." 

"And  is  it  not  possible  that  you  may  all 
meet  together  there  one  of  these  days  ?  he'll 
not  remain  at  the  Cape,  will  he  ?  " 

"  I  was  forgetting  that  you  knew  him,"  said 
she,  warmly;  "you  met  papa  since  I  saw  you 
last;  he  wrote  about  you,  and  told  how  kindly 
and  tenderly  you  had  nursed  him  on  his  voy- 
age." 

"Oh,  did  he?  did  he  indeed  speak  of  me?" 
cried  Trafibrd,  with  intense  emotion. 

"  He  not  Anly  spoke  warmly  about  his  affeo- 
tion  for  you,  but  he  showed  pain  and*  jealousy 
when  he  thought  that  some  newer  friends  had 


robbed  him  of  you — ^but  perhaps  you  forget  the 
Cape  and  all  about  it" 

Trafford's  face  became  crimson,  and  what  an- 
swer he  might  have  made  to  this  speech  tliere 
is  no  knowing,  when  Tom  cried  out,  "  We  are 
going  to  have  our  coffee  and  cigar  on  the  rocks, 
Lucy,  l>ut  you  will  come  with  us." 

"  Of  course ;  I  have  had  three  long  days  of 
my  own  company,  and  am  quite  wearied  of  it." 

In  the  little  deft  to  which  they  repaired,  a 
small  stream  divided  the  space,  leaving  only 
room  for  two  people  on  the  rocks  at  either  side ; 
and  after  some  little  jesting  as  to  who  was  to 
have  the  coffee-pot,  and  who  the  brandy-flask, 
Tom  and  Cave  nestled  in  one  corner,  while  Lucy 
and  Trafford,  with  more  caution  as  to  proximi- 
ty, seated  themselves  on  the  rock  opposite. 

"We  were  talking  about  liie  C&pe,  Major 
Trafford,  I  think,"  said  Lucy,  determined  to 
bring  him  back  to  the  dreaded  theme. 

"Were  we?  I  think  not;  I  think  we  were 
remembering  all  the  pleasant  days  beside  the 
Shannon." 

"  If  you  please,  more  sugar  and  no  brandy; 
and  now  for  the  Cape." 

"  I'll  just  hand  them  the  coffee,"  said  he, 
rising  and  crossing  over  to  the  others. 

"  Won't  she  let  you  smoke,  Trafford  ?  ".  said 
Tom,  seeing  the  unlighted  cigar  in  the  other's 
fingers ;  "come  over  here,  then,  and  escape  the 
tyranny." 

"  I  was  just  saying,"  cried  Cave,  "  I  wish  our 
Gk>vemment  would  establish  a  protectorate,  as 
they  cfdl  it,  over  these  islands,  and  send  us  out 
here  to  garrison  them;  I  call  this  downright 
paradise." 

"  You  may  smoke.  Major  Trafford,"  said  Lucy, 
as  he  returned;  "I  am  very  tolerant  about 
tobacco." 

"I  don't  care  for  it — at  least  not  now." 

"  You'd  rather  tell  me  about  the  Cape,"  said 
she,  with  a  sly  laugh.  "  Well,  I'm  all  atten- 
tion." 

"There's  really  nothing  to  tell,"  said  he,  in 
confusion.  "Your  father  will  have  told  you 
already  what  a  routine  sort  of  tldng  life  is—  • 
always  meeting  the  same  people — ^made  ever 
more  uniform  by  their  official  stations.  It's 
always  the  Gk>vemor,  and  the  Chief-Justice,  and 
the  Bishop,  and  the  Attomey-OeneraL" 

"  But  they  have  wives  and  daughters? " 

"  Yes ;  but  official  people's  wives  and  dangh- 
ters  are  always  of  the  same  pattent  They 
are  only  females  of  the  species." 

"  So  that  you  were  terribly  bored  ?  " 

"  Just  so — ^terribly  bored." 

"What  a  boon  from  heaven  it  must  have 
been  then  to  have  met  the  SeweUs,"  said  she, 
with  a  well-put-on  carelessness. 

"  Oh,  your  father  mentioned  the  SeweUs,  did 
he  ?  "  asked  Trafford,  eagerly. 

"  I  should  think  he  did  mention  them  1  Why, 
they  were  the  people  he  was  so  jealous  of.  He 
said  that  yon  were  constantly  with  him  till 
they  came— his  companion,  in  fact— and  that  he 
grieved  heavily  over  your  desertion  of  him." 

"There  was  nothing  like  desertion;  besides," 
added  he,  after  a  moment,  "  I  never  suspected 
he  attached  any  value  to  my  society." 

"  Very  modest,  certainly ;  and  probably,  as 
the  Sewells  did  attach  this  value,  you  gave  it 
where  it  was  fUlly  appreciated."  ^^^^Tp 
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''  I  wish  I  had  never  met  them,"  mattered 
Traffordj  and  though  the  words  were  mum- 
bled beneath  his  breath,  she  heard  thenL 

."That  sounds  very  ungratefully,"  said  she 
with  a  smile,  "if  but  one-half  of  what  we  hear 
be  true." 

"  What  is  it  you  have  heard  ?  " 

"  I'm  keeping  Major  Trafford  from  his  cigar, 
Tom;  he's  too  punctilious  to  smoke  in  my  com- 
pany, and  so  1  shall  leave  him  to  you ; "  and  so 
saying  she  arose,  and  turned  towards  the  col^ 
tage, 

Trafford  followed  her  on  the  instant,  and 
overtook  her  at  the  porch. 

"  One  word— only  one, "  cried  he,  eagerly.  "  I 
see  how  I  have  been  misrepresented  to  you.  I 
see  what  you  must  think  of  me ;  but  will  you 
only  hear  mo  ?  " 

"I  have  no  right  to  hear  you,"  said  she, 
coldly. 

"  Oh,  do  not  say  so,  Lucy,"  cried  he,  trying 
to  take  her  hand,  but  which  she  quiddy  with- 
drew from  him.  "  Do  not  say  that  you  with- 
draw from  me  the  only  interest  that  attaches 
me  to  life.  If  you  knew  how  friendless  I  am, 
you  would  not  leave  me." 

"He  upon  whom  fortune  smiles  so  pleasantly 
very  seldom  wants  for  any  blandishments  the 
world  has  to  give;  at 'least,  I  have  always 
heard  that  people  are  invariably  courteous  to 
the  prosperous.'* 

"  And  do  you  talk  of  me  as  prosperous  ?  " 

"Why,  you  are  my  brother's  type  of  all  that 
is  luckiest  in  life.  Only  hear  Tom  on  the  sub- 
ject I  Hear  him  talk  of  his  friend  Trafford, 
and  you  will  hear  of  one  on  T^hom  all  the  good 
fairies  showered  their  fairest  gifts." 

"The  fairies  have  grown  capricious  then. 
Has  Tom  told  you  nothing— I  mean  since  he 
came  back  ?  " 

"No;  nothing." 

"Then  let  me  tell  it" 

In  very  few  words,  and  with  wonderfrilly  lit- 
tle emotion,  Trafford  told  the  tale  of  his  altered 
fortunes.  Of  course  he  did  not  reveal  the  rea- 
•  sons  for  which  he  had  been  disinherited,  but 
loosely  implied  that  his  conduct  had  displeased 
his  fother,  and  with  his  mother  he  had  never 
been  a  favourite.  "^ne,"Baid  he,  "is  the 
vulgar  story  that  almost  every  franilyhas  its 
instance  of— the  younger  son,  who  goes  into 
the  world  with  the  pretensions  of  a  good  house, 
and  forgets  that  he  himself  is  as  poor  as  the 
neediest  man  in  the  regiment  They  grew 
weary  of  my  extravagance,  and,  indeed,  they 
began  to  get  weary  of  myself,  and  I  am  not  sur- 
prised at  it  I  and  the  end  has  oome  at  last 
They  have  cast  me  off,  and,  except  my  commis- 
sion, I  have  now  nothing  in  the  world.  I  told 
Tom.  all  this,  and  his  generous  reply,  was 
*  Your  pover^  only  draws  you  nearer  to  us.' 
Yes,  Lucy,  those  were  his  words.  Do  you 
think  that  his  sister  could  have  spoken  them  ?" 

"  Before  she  oould  do  so,  she  certainly  should 
be  satisfied  on  other  grounds  than  those  that 
touch  your  fortune,"  said  Lucy,  gravely. 

"And  it  was  to  give  her  that  same  satisfac- 
tion I  came  here,"  cried  he,  eagerly.  "  I  ac- 
cepted Tom's  invitation  on  the  sole  pledge  that 
I  could  vindicate  myself  to  you.  1  know  what 
is  laid  to  my  charge,  and  I  know  too  how  hard 
it  will  be  to  clear  myself  without  appearing  like 


a  coxcomb."  •  He  grew  erimson  as  he  said  thia, 
and  the  shame  that  overwhelmed  him  was  a 
better  advocate  than  all  his  words.  "But," 
added  he,  "you  shall  think  me  vmn,  conceitod 
—a  puppy  if  you  will — but  you  ^all  not  be- 
lieve me  false.    Will  you  listen  to  me  7  " 

"  On  one  condition  f  will,"  said  she,  calmly. 

"  Name  your  condition.    What  is  it  ?  " 

"2£y  condition  is  this:  that  when  I  have 
heard  you  out— -heard  all  that  you  care  to  teU 
me — ^if .  it  should  turn  out  that  1  am  not  satia- 
fled — ^I  mean,  if  it  appear  to  me  a  case  in  which 
I  ought  not  to  be  satisfied — jrou  ^rill  pledge 
your  word  that  this  conversation  will  be  our 
last  together." 

"But,  Lucy,  in  what  spirit  win  you  judge 
me?  If  you  can  approach  the  theme  thus 
coldly,  it  gives  me  little  hope  that  you  will  wish 
to  acquit  me." 

A  deep  blush  covered  her  face  as  she  tuned 
away  her  head  but  made  no  answer. 

"Be  only  fair,  however,"  cried  he,  eagerly. 
"  I  ask  for  nothing  more."  He  drew  her  aim 
within  his  as  he  spoke,  and  they  turned  towards 
the  beach  where  a  little  sweep  of  the  bay  lay 
hemmed  in  between  lofty  rocks.  "  Here  goes 
my  last  throw  for  fortune,"  said  Trafford,  after 
they  had  strolled  along  some  minutes  in  silence. 
"  And  oh,  Lucy,  if  you  knew  how  I  would  like 
to  prolong  these  minutes  before,  as  it  may  be, 
they  are  lost  to  me  for  ever  I  If  you  knew  how 
I  would  like  to  give  this  day  to  happiness  and 
hope!" 

She  said  nothing,  but  walked  along  with  her 
head  down,  her  face  slightly  averted  from  hinL 

"  I  have  not  told  you  of  my  visit  to  the  Pri- 
ory," said  he,  suddenly. 

"No;  how  came  you  to  go  there?" 

"I  went  to  see  the  place  where  you  had 
Uved,  to  see  the  garden  you  had  tended,  and 
the  flowers  you  loved,  Lucy.  I  took  away  this 
bit  of  jasmine  firom  a  tree  that  overhung  a  little 
rustic  seat  It  may  be,  for  aught  I  Imow,  all 
that  may  remain  to  me  of  you  ere  this  day 
doses." 

"My  dear  little  garden  1  I  was  so  fond  of 
it  I "  she  said,  concealing  her  emotion  as  well  as 
she  could. 

"  I  am  such  a  coward,"  said  he,  angrily;  " I 
declare  I  grow  ashamed  of  myself.  If  any  one 
had  told  me  I  would  have  skulked  danger  in 
this  wise,  I'd  have  scouted  the  ideal  Take 
this,  Lucy,"  said  he,  giving  her  the  sprig  of 
withered  jasmine;  "if  what  I  shall  tell  you 
exculpate  me— if  you  are  satisfied  that  I  am  not 
imworthy  of  your  love — you  will  give  it  back 

to  me;  if  I  fail "    He  oould  not  go  on,  and 

another  silence  of  some  seconds  ensued. 

"You  know  the  compact  now?"  asked  he, 
after  a  moment    She  nodded  assent 

For  fUll  five  minutes  they  walked  along  without 
a  word,  and  then  Trafford,  at  first  timidly,  but 
by  degrees  more  boldly,  began  a  narrative  of 
his  visit  to  the  SeweUs'  house.  It  is  not — nor 
need  it  be-— our  tadc  to  fdlow  him  through  a 
long  narratiji^,  broken,  irregular,  and  unoon- 
ne(^  as  it  was.  Hampered  by  the  difficulties 
which  on  each  side  beset  him  of  disparaging 
those  of  whom  he  desired  to  say  no  word  of 
blame,  and  of  still  vindicating  himself  from  all 
charge  of  dishonour,  he  was  often,  it  must  bo 
owned,  entangled,  and  sometimes  scarce^  intel- 
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ligible.  He  owned  to  haying  been  led  into 
high  play  agamst  his  will,  and  equAUy  against 
his  will  induoed  to  form  an  intimacy  with  Mrs. 
SeweU,  which,  beginning  in  a  confidence,  wan- 
dered away  into  heaven  knows  what  of  senti- 
mentality, and  the  like.  Traffbrd  talked  of  Lacy 
Lendrick  and  his  love,  and  Mrs.  SeweU  talked 
of  her  cmel  hnsband  and  her  misery ;  and  they 
ended  by  making  a  little  stock-fund  of  affection, 
where  tiiey  came  in  common  to  make  their 
deposits  and  draw  their  cheques  on  fortune. 

All  this  intercourse  was  the  more  dangerous 
that  he  never  knew  its  danger;  and  though, 
on  looking  back,  he  was  astonished  to  think 
what  intimate  relations  subsisted  between 
them,  yet^  at  the  time,  these  had  not  seemed  in 
the  least  strange  to  him.  To  her  sad  com- 
plaints of  neglect,  ill-usage,  and  insult,  he 
oflfered  such  consolations  as  occurred  to  him; 
nor  did  it  seem  to  him  that  there  was  any  peril 
in  his  path,  till  his  mother  burst  forth  with 
that  atrocious  charge  against  Mrs.  SeweU  for 
having  seduced  her  son,  and  which,  so  far  from 
repellmg  with  the  indignation  it  might  have 
evoked,  she  appeared  rather  to  bend  under,  and 
aotuaUy  seek  his  protection  to  shelter  her. 
Weak  and  broken  by  his  accident  at  the  race, 
these  difficulties  almost  overcame  his  reason ; 
never  was  there,  to  his  thinking,  such  a  web  of 
entanglement.  The  hospitaUty  of  the  house  he 
was  ei^oying  outraged  and  violated  by  the  out- 
breaks of  his  mother's  temper;  SeweU*s  confi- 
dence in  him  betrayed  by  the  confessions  he 
daily  listened  to  from  his  wife ;  her  sorrows  and 
griefs  aU  tending  to  a  dependence  on  his  coun- 
sels which  gave  him  a  partnership  in  her  con- 
duct "  With  aU  these  upon  me,"  said  he,  *'  I 
dont  think  I  was  actuaUy  mad,  but  very  often 
I  felt  terribly  dose  to  It  A  dozen  times  a-day 
I  would  willingly  have  fought  SeweU ;  as  wUl- 
ingly  would  I  have  given  aU  I  ever  hoped  to 
possess  in  the  worid  to  enable  his  wife  to  fly 
his  tyranny,  and  live  apart  from  him.  I  so  (or 
resented  jny  mother's  outrageous  conduct,  that 
I  left  her  without  a  good-bye." 

I  can  no  more  trace  him  through  this  wan- 
dering explanation  than  I  dare  ask  my  reader 
to  foUow.  It  was  wUd,  broken,  and  dkoursive. 
Now  interrupted  by  protestations  of  innocence, 
now  dashed  by  acknowledgments  uf  sorrow, 
who  knows  if  his  unartistic  story  did  not  serve 
him  better  than  a  more  connected  narrative- 
there  was  such  palpable  truth  in  it^ 

Nor  was  Lnc^  less  disposed  tp  leniency  that 
he  who  pleaded  before  her  was  no  longer  the 
rich  heir  of  a  great  estate,  with  a  fair  future 
before  him,  but  one  poor  and  portionless  as  her- 
self. In  the  reserve  with  which  he  shrouded 
his  quarrel  with  his  famUy,  she  fancied  she 
could  see  the  original  cause— his  love  for  her; 
and  if  this  were  so,  what  more  had  she  need 
of  to  prove  his  truth  and  fideUty  ?  Who  knows 
if  her  woman's  instinct  had  not  revealed  this 
to  her?  Who  knows  if  ui  that  finer  inteUi- 
gence  of  the  female  mind  she  had  not  traced 
out  the  secret  of  the  reserve  tiiat  hampered 
him,  of  the  deUcate  forbearance  with  whidi  he 
avoided  the  theme  of  his  estrangement  £h>m 
his  famUy  I  And  if  so,  what  a  plea  was  it  for 
him  I  Poor  feUow,  thought  she,  what  has  he 
not  given  up  for  me  I 

Bich  men  make  love  with  great  advantages 


on  their  side.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  who 
can  confer  demesnes  and  diamonds  has  much  in 
his  favour.  The  power  that  abides  in  wealth 
adds  marveUous  force  to  the  suitor's  tale;  but 
there  is,  be  it  owned,  that  in  poverty  which, 
when  allied  with  a  sturdy  self-dependence,  ap- 
peals wonderfuUy  to  a  woman's  mind  She 
feels  aU  the  devotion  that  is  oflfered  her,  and  she 
wfll  not  be  outdon^e  in  generosity.  It  is  so  fine 
of  him,  when  others  care  nothing  but  for 
wealth  and  riches,  to  be  satisfied  with  humble 
fortune,  and  with  me  /  There  is  the  summing 
up,  and  none  need  be  more  conclusive. 

How  long  Traflford  might  have  gone  on 
strengthening  his  case,  and  calling  up  fresh 
evidence  to  his  credit — ^by  what  force  of  words 
he  might  stUl  have  sustained  his  character  for 
fidoUty — ^there  is  no  saying;  but  his  eloquence 
was  suddenly  arrested  by  the  sight  of  Gave  and 
Tom  coming  to  meet  them. 

"Oh,  Lucy,"  cried  he,  "do not  quit  my  arm 
tin  you  teU  me  my  fate.  For  very  pity's  sake, 
do  not  leave  me  in  the  misery  of  this  anxiety," 
said  he,  as  she  disengaged  herself^  affecting  to 
arrange  her  shawL 

"I  have  a  word  to  say  to  my  brother,"  said 
she,  hurriedly ;  "  keep  this  sprig  of  jasmine  for 
me.  I  mean  to  plant  it  somewhere ;"  and  with- 
out another  woid  she  hastened  away  and  made 
for  the  house. 

"So  we  shaU  have  to  safl  at  once,  Trafford,!' 
said  Cave.  "The  Admiral  has  sent  over  the 
Gondomar  to  fetch  us ;  and  here's  a  Ueutenant 
with  a  desxMitch  waiting  for  us  at  the  cottage." 

"  The  service  may  go-*no,  I  don't  mean  that ; 
but,  if  you  saU  to-morrow,  you  saU  without  me." 

"  Have  you  made  it  aU  right  ?"  whispered  Tom 
in  his  ear. 

"  Fm  the  happiest  feUow  in  Europe,"  said 
he,  throwing  his  arm  round  the  other's  shoul- 
der. "  Gome  here,  Tom,  and  let  me  teU  you  alt— 
aU." 


OHAPTBB  LL 

HOW     OHANQBDl 

Wb  are  once  more  at  the  Priory— -but  how 
changed  is  it  aUI  BUly  Hare  himiself  scarcely 
recognises  the  old  spo^  and,  indeed,  comes  now 
but  seldom  to  visit  it ;  for  the  Chief  has  launched 
out  into  the  gay  world,  and  entertains  krgely  at 
dinner,  and  even  gives  d^eOners  danaanies-^ 
foreign  innovations  at  which  he  was* wont  to 
inveigh  with  vehemence. 

The  old  elm  under  whose  shade  Avonmore 
and  the  wits  used  to  sit  of  an  evening,  beneath 
whose  leafy  canopy  Curran  had  jested  and  Moore 
had  sung,  was  cut  down,  and  a  large  marquee  of 
gaudy  blue  and  white  spread  its  vulgar  wings 
over  innumerable  breakfiast-tables,  set  forth  with 
what  the  newspapers  caU  every  deUcacy  of  tiie 


The  Horatian  garden,  and  the  Boman  house- 
conceits  of  an  old  Lord  Chancellor  in  former 
tloMS,  and  once  objects  of  almost  veneration  in 
Sir  WUUam's  eyes— have  been  swept  away,  with 
all  their  attendant  details  of  good  or  bad  taste, 
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aad  in  their  plaoe  a  fountain  has  been  erected, 
for  whose  aquatic  displajB,  be  it  noted  in  paren- 
thesis, two  horses  and  as  many  men  are  kept  in 
fall  employ.  Of  the  wild  old  woodland  walks — 
shady  and  cool,  redolent  of  sweet-brier  and 
honeysuckle — ^not  a  craoe  remains;  driving- 
roads,  wide  enough  for  a  pony-carriage,  have 
been  substituted  for  these,  and  ruthless  gaps  in 
the  dense  wood  open  long  vistas  to  the  eye,  in  a 
spot  where  once  it  was  the  sense  of  enclosure 
and  seclusion  that  imparted  the  chief  charm. 
For  so  is  it,  coming  ovj^  of  the  din  and  bustle  of 
a  great  city,  there  is  no  attraction  which  can  vie 
with  whatever  breathes  of  tranquillity,  and 
seems  to  impart  peace  by  an  air  of  unbroken 
quiet.  It  was  for  this  very  quality  the  Priory 
had  gained  its  fame.  Wlthhi  doors  the  change 
was  as  great  as  without  New,  and,  be  it  ad- 
mitted, more  comfortable  furniture  had  replaced 
the  old  ponderous  objects  which,  in  every  form 
of  ugliness,  had  made  the  former  decorations  of 
the  rooms.  All  was  now  light,  tastoflil,  elegant 
All  invited  to  ease  of  intercourse,  and  soggeated 
that  pleasant  union  of  social  ei^'oyment  with 
Bolf-indulgenoe  which  our  age  seems  to  cultivate. 
But  of  all  the  changes  and  mutations  which  a 
short  time  had  effected,  none  could  compete  with 
that  in  the  old  Chief  himsolfl  Through  life  he 
had  been  studiously  attentive  to  neatness  and 
care  in  his  dress ;  it  was  with  something  of  pride 
that  he  exhibited  little  traits  of  costume  that 
revived  bygone  memories ;  and  his  long  white 
hair,  brushed  rigidly  back,  and  worn  as  a  queue 
behhid,  and  his  lace  ruffles,  recalled  a  time  when 
these  were  distinctive  signs  of  class  and  con- 
dition. 

His  sharply  cut  and  handsome  features  were 
well  served  by  the  well-marked  temples  and 
lofty  head  that  surmounted  them,  and  which  the 
drawn-back  hair  displayed  to  full  advantage; 
and  what  a  terrible  contrast  did  the  expression 
present  when  a  light-brown  wig  covered  his  head, 
and  a  lock  of  childlike  innocence  graced  his  fore- 
head 1  The  large  massive  eyebrows,  so  impres- 
sive in  their  venerable  whiteness,  ware  now  dyed 
of  a  dark  hue ;  and  to  prevent  the  semblance  of 
ghastliness  which  this  strcAig  colour  might  impart 
to  the  rest  of  the  face,  a  faint  tinge  of  rouge  was 
given  to  the  cheek,  thus  lending  to  the  whole 
features  an  expression  of  mingled  smirk  and 
severity  as  littie  like  the  former  look  of  dignified 
intelligence  as  might  be. 

A  tightiy-fitting  fh>ck-coat  and  a  coloured 
cravat,  fastened  with  a  massive  jewelled  pin, 
completed  a  travestie  which,  strange  to  say,  im- 
parted its  chnracter  to  his  gait,  and  made  itself 
evident  in  his  carriage. 

His  manner,  too—that  admirable  courtesy  of 
a  bygone  day,  of  which,  when  unprovoked  by  a 
personal  encounter,  he  was  a  master— was  now 
replaced  by  an  assumed  softness — an  ill-put-on 
submission  tiiat  seemed  to  require  all  his  watch- 
fulness never  to  forgot 

If  his  friends  deplored  and  his  enemies  exulted 
over  this  unbecoming  change  in  one  who,  what- 
ever his  defects,  had  ever  displayed  the  force 
and  power  of  a  commanding  intellect,  the  secret 
was  known  to  few.  A  violent  and  unseemly 
attack  had  been  made  in  the  "  House  "  against 
him  by  some  political  partisan,  who  alleged  that 
his  advanced  age  and  failing  faculties  urgentiy 
demanded  his  retirement  from  the  Bench,  and 


calling  loudly  on  the  Government  to  enf(»oe  0 
step  which  nothing  but  the  tenacity  and  (teti- 
nacy  of  age  would  have  fefbsed  to  accept  volnn- 
tarily  and  even  gratefolly. 

In  the  discussion — ^it  was  not  debate— that 
the  subject  gave  rise  to,  the  year  of  his  birth 
was  quoted,  the  time  he  had  been  first  called, 
and  tlie  long  period  he  had  served  on  the  Bendi ; 
and  if  his  friends  were  strong  in  theu:  evidences 
of  his  unfailing  ppwers  and  undouded  fiaculties, 
his  assailants  adduced  instances  in  which  be  had 
mistaken  the  suitors  and  misstated  the  case. 
His  temper,  too,  imperious  even  to  insult,  had, 
it  was  said,  driven  many  barristers  from  his 
court,  where  few  liked  to  plead  except  bu<^  as 
were  his  abject  and  devoted  followers. 

When  tne  attack  appeared  in  the  morning 
papers,  Beattie  drove  out  in  all  haste  to  the 
Priory  to  entreat  that  the  newspapers  should  be 
withheld  firom  him,  and  all  mention  of  the  offen- 
sive subject  be  carefully  avoided.  The  Doctor 
was  shown  into  the  room  where  the  Sewdls 
were  at  breakfast,  and  at  once  eagerly  annoimoed 
the  reason  for  his  early  visit 

"You  are  too  late,  Doctor,"  said SeweU;  "he 
had  read  every  line  of  it  before  we  came  down- 
stairs. He  made  me  listen  to  it^  too,  before  I 
could  go  to  breakfast" 

"  And  how  did  he  bear  it?  " 

'*  On  the  whole,  I  think  weU.  He  said  they 
were  incorrect  about  the  year  he  was  called,  and 
also  as  to  the  time  he  entered  Parliament  With 
regard  to  the  man  who  made  the  attack,  he  said, 
*It  is  my  turn  to  be  biographer  now;  iBtns  see 
if  the  honourable  member  will  call  the  victocy 
his.'" 

"  He  must  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  will  not 
answer  for  his  life  if  he  gives  way  to  these 
bursts  of  temper.*' 

"I  declare  I  think  I'd  not  interfere  with 
him,"  drawled  out  Sewell,  as  he  broke  an  egg. 
"I  suspect  it's  better  to  let  those  high-pressnre 
people  blow  off  their  steam." 

"I'm  sure  Dr.  Beattie  is  right,"  interposed 
Mrs.  Sewell,  who  saw  in  the  Doctor's  face  an 
unmistakable  look  of  disgust  at  the  Colond'a 


"I  repeat,  sir,"  said  Beattie,  gravely,  "that 
it  is  a  question  of  Sir  William's  life ;  he  cannot 
survive  another  attack  like  his  last  one." 

"  It  has  always  been  a  matter  of  wonder  to 
me  how  he  has  lived  so  long.  To  go  on  existing^ 
and  be  so  sensitive  to  public  opinion,  is  Bome- 
thing  quite  beyond  my  comprehension." 

"  Yon  W0UI4  not  mind  such  attacks,  then  ?  ^ 
said  Beattie,  with  a  very  slight  sneer. 

"  I  should  think  not !  A  man  must  be  a  fool 
if  he  doesn't  know  there  are  scores  of  feDows 
who  don't  like  him ;  and  he  must  be  an  unlucky 
dog  if  there  are  not  others  who  envy  him  for 
something  or  other,  though  it  only  be  his  horse 
or  his  dog,  his  waistcoat  or  his  wife." 

In  the  look  of  malevolence  he  threw  across 
the  table  as  he  spoke  this,  might  be  read  the 
concentrated  hate  of  one  who  loved  to  insult  his 
victim.  The  Doctor  saw  it,  and  rose  to  leaTs, 
disgusted  and  angry.  "  I  suppose  Sir  William 
knows  I  am  here  ?  "  said  he,  coldly.  - 

"  I  suspect  not,"  said  SewelL  ♦*  If  youTl  talk 
to  my  wife,  or  look  over  the  *  Tunes,'  111  go  and 
tell  him." 

The  Chief  Baron  was  seated  at  his  writing 
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table  when  Sewell  entered,  and  angrDj  cried 
out,  "Wlioia  there?" 

"  Sewell,  my  lord.    May  I  come  in  ?  " 

"Sur;  you  have  taken  that  liberty  in  anticipor 
tion  of  the  request     What  do  you  want  7  " 

"  I  came  to  say,  my  lord,  that  Dr.  Beattie  is 
here." 

»» Who  sent  for  him^  sir  ?  " 

"Not  I,  my  lord,  certainly." 

"  I  repeat  my  question,  sir,  and  expect  a  direct 
answer." 

"  I  can  only  repeat  my  answer,  my  lord.  He 
was  not  sent  for  hy  me  or  with  my  knowledge." 

"  So  that  I  am  to  understand  that  his  presence 
here  is  not  the  result  of  any  active  solicitude  of 
my  family  for  the  consequences  of  this  new 
outrage  upon  my  feelings,"  and  he  clutched  the 
newspaper  as  he  apoke,  and  shook  it  with 
passion. 

"I  assure  you,  my  lord,  Beattie  has  come 
here  of  his  own  accord." 

"But  on  account  of  this  I"  and  the  words 
come  from  him  with  a  hissing  sound  that  de- 
noted intense  anger.  Sewell  made  a  gesture  to 
imply  that  it  might  be  so,, but  that  he  himself 
knew  nothmg  of  it.  "Tell  him,  then,  sir,  that 
the  Ohief  Baron  regrets  he  cannot  see  him ;  that 
he  is  at  this  moment  engaged  with  a  reply  to  a 
late  attack  in  the  House  of  Oonunons,  which  he 
desireS/to  finish  before  post  hour;  and  add,  sir, 
that  he  is  in  the  best  of  health  and  in  excellent 
spirits — ^facts  which  will  afford  him  increased 
enjoyment,  If  Dr.  Beattie  will  only  be  kind 
enough  to  mention  them  widely  in  the  course 
of  his  visits." 

"  Tm  delighted,  my  lord,  to  be  charged  with 
such  a  message,"  said  Sewell,  with  a  well-as- 
sumed joy. 

"  I  am  glad,  sir,  to  have  pleased  you,  at  the 
same  time  that  I  have  gained  your  approbation." 

There  was  a  haughty  tone  in  the  way  these 
words  were  delivered  that  for  an  instant  made 
Sewell  doubt  whether  they  meant  approval  or 
reprimand,  but  he  thought  he  saw  a  look  of  self- 
satisfied  vanity  in  the  old  man's  face,  and  he 
merely  bowed  his  thanks  for  the  speech. 

"  What  do  you  think,  sir,  they  have  had  the 
hardihood  to  say  in  the  House  of  Commons?" 
cried  the  Chief,  while  his  cheek  grew  crimson 
and  his  eye  flashed  fire.  "  They  say  that,  look- 
ing to  the  perilous  condition  of  Ireland,  with  a 
widespread  conspiracy  through  the  land,  and 
rebellion  in  most  daring  form  bearding  the 
authorities  of  the  Crown,  it  is  no  time  to  see 
one  of  the  chief  seats  of  justice  occupied  by  one 
whose  achievements  in  crown  prosecutions  date 
from  the  state  trials  of  '98 !  In  which  capacity, 
sir,  am  I  assailed  ? — ^is  it  as  patriarch  or  a  pa- 
triot? Am  I  held  up  to  obloquy  because  I  came 
into  the  world  at  a  certain  year,  or  because  I 
was  one  of  the  counsel  for  Wolfe  Tone  ?  From 
whom,  too,  come  these  slanderous  assaults  ?  do 
these  puny  slanderers  not  yet  know  that  it  is 
with  men  as  with  plants,  and  that  though  the 
dockweed  is  rotten  within  a  few  weeks,  the  oak 
takes  centuries  to  reach  maturity? 

"  There  were  men  in  the  Adndnistration  once, 
sir,  in  whom  I  had  that  confidence  I  could  have 
placed  my  o£Sce  in  their  hands  with  the  full 
conviction  it  would  have  been  worthily  confer- 
red— ^men  above  the  passions  of  party,  and  who 
saw  in  public  life  other  ambitions  than  the 


straggles  for  plaoe.  I  see  these  men  no  longer. 
They  who  now  compose  the  Cabinet  inspire  no 
trust;  with  them  I  will  not  treat." 

Exhausted  by  this  outburst  of  passion,  he  lay 
back  in  his  chair,  breathing  heavily,  and  to  all 
seeming  overcome. 

"  ShiJl  I  get  you  anything,  my  lord  ?  "  whis- 
pered Sewell. 

The  old  man  smiled  faintly,  and  whispered, 
"Nothing." 

"I  wish,  my  lord,"  said  Sewell,  as  he  bent 
over  his  chair — "  I  wish  I  could  dare  to  speak 
what  is  passing  in  my  mind;  and  that  I  had 
that  place  m  your  lordship's  esteem  which 
might  give  my  words  anv  weight" 

"  Speak — say  on,"  said  he,  faintly. 

"What  I  would  say  is  this,  my  lord-,"  said 
Se^^ell,  with  increased  force,  "  that  these  attacks 
on  your  lordship  are  in  a  great  measure  pror 
voked  by  yourself." 

"  Provoked  by  me  I  and  how,  sir?  "  cried  the 
Chief;  angrily. 

"  In  this  wise,  my  lord.  You  have  always 
held  your  libeUers  so  cheap  that  you  actually 
encourage  their  assaults.  You,  in  the  full  vigour 
of  your  faculties,  alive  to  the  latest  events, 
interested  in  all  that  science  discovers  or  inven- 
tion develops,  persist  in  maintaming,  both  in 
your  modo  of  living  and  your  companionship,  a 
continued  reference  ^to  the  past  With  a  wit 
that  could  keep  pace  with  the  brightest,  and  ^ 
imagination  more  alive  than  the  youngest  men 
can  boast,  you  vote  yourself  old,  and  Uve  with 
the  old.  Why,  my  lord,  is  it  any  wonder  that 
they  try  you  on  the  indictment  you  have  your- 
self drawn  up  ?  I  have  only  to  ask  you  to  look 
across  the  Channel  and  see  the  men — ^your  own 
contemporaries,  your  colleagues  too— who  es- 
cape these  slanders,  simply  because  they  keep 
up  with  the  modes  and  habits  of  the  day.  Their 
equipages,  their  retinues,  their  dress,  are  all 
such  as  fashion  sanctions.  Nothing  in  their 
appearance  reminds  the  world  that  tliey  lived 
with  the  grandfathers  of  those  around  them; 
and  I  say,  my  lord,,  if  these  men  can  do  this, 
how  mudi  easier  would  it  be  for  you  to  do  it? 
You,  whose  quick  intellect  the  youngest  in  vain 
try  to  cope  withj  you  who  are  readier  in  re- 
partee—younger, in  fact,  in  all  the  freshness  of 
originality  and  in  all  the  play  of  fancy,  than  the 
smartest  wits  of  the  day. 

"My  lord,  it  has  not  been  without  a  great 
efibrt  of  courage  I  have  dared  to  speak  thus 
boldly;  but  I  have  so  often  talked  the  subject 
over  with  my  Wife,  and  she,  with  a  woman-'s 
wit  has  so  thoroughly  entered  into  the  theme, 
that  I  felt,  even  at  the  hazard  of  your  displea- 
sure, I  ou^ht  to  risk  the  telling  you."  After  a 
pause  he  added,  "It  was  but  yesterday  my  wife 
said,  '  If  papa ' — ^you  know,  my  lord,  it  is  so  she 
calls  you  in  secret — *  If  papa  will  only  cease  to 
dress  like  a  church  dignitary,  he  will  not  look 
above  fifty— ^fifty-fpur  or  five  at  most' " 

"  I  own,"  said  the  Judge,  slowly,  "  it  has  often 
struck  me  as  strange  how  Uttle  animadversion 
the  Press  bestowed  upon  my  English  col- 
leagues for  their  advanced  years,  and  how  per- 
sistently they  commented  on  mine;  and  yet  the 
history  of  Ireland  does  not  point  to  the  early 
decline  of  intellectual  power.  They  are  fond  of 
showing  the  characteristics  that  separate  us, 
but  the/  have  never  adduced  this  one," 
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**I  hope  I  have  yoar  lordship's  fbrgivesess 
for  my  boldness,"  said  Sewell,  with  humility. 

"  You  have  more,  sir ;  you  have  my  gratitude 
for  an  afibctionate  solicitude.  I  wiU  tlunk  over 
what  you  have  aaid  when  I  am  alono.*' 

"  It  will  make  me  a  very  proud  man  if  I  find 
that  my  words  have  had  weight  with  you.  I 
am  to  tell  Beattie,  my  lord,  that  you  are  engaged 
and  cannot  seo  him?  "  s^d  he,  moving  towards 
the  door. 

"  Yes.  Say  that  I  am  occupied  with  my  re- 
ply to  this  slander.  TeU  him  if  he  likes  to  dine 
with  me  at  six ^* 

"  I  beg  pardon,  my  lord — ^but  my  wife  hoped 
you  would  dine  with  us  to-day.  We  have  a 
few  young  soldiers,  and  two  or  three  pretty 
women  coming  to  us ^*' 

"  Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Sewell,  and 
say  I  am  charmed  to  accept  her  invitation." 

Sewell  took  his  leave  with  every  token  of 
respectful  gratitude.  But  no  sooner  had  he 
reached  the  stairs  than  he  burst  into  a  fit  of 
laughter.  "  Would  any  one  have  believed  that 
the  old  fool  would  have  swallowed  the  bait? 
I  was  so  terrified  at  my  own  temerity,  Td  have 
given  the  world  to  be  out  of  the  scrape  I  I 
declare  if  my  mother  could  be  got  rid  of,  we'd 
have  him  leading  something  of  sixteen  to  the 
altar.  Well,  if  this  acute  attack  of  youth 
doesn't  finish  him,  ho  must  have  the  constitu- 
tion of  an  elephant" 


CHAPTER  ML 

HOW  TO  MEBT  A  BOANDAL. 

When  the  Government  of  the  day  had  found 
that  all  their  efibrts  to  induce  the  Chief  Baron 
to  retire  from  the  bench  were  failures — ^when 
they  saw. him  firmly  decided  to  accept  nothing 
less  than  that  price  which  they  woidd  not  pay 
— with  a  littleness  which,  it  is  but  fair  to  own, 
took  its  origin  from  Mr.  Cholmondely  Balfour, 
they  determined  to  pass  upon  him  a  slight 
which  he  could  not  but  fee)  most  painf\illy. 

It  happened  in  this  wise.  At  the  time  I 
speak  of  Ireland  was  sufibring  fh>m  one  of 
those  Bj)asmodio  attacks  of  rebellion  which 
every  now  and  then  occur  through  the  chronic 
disaffection  of  the  country,  just  as  certain  erup- 
tions are  thrown  out  over  the  body  to  relieve, 
as  is  supposed,  some  feverish  tendencies  of  the 
system. 

Now,  although  the  native  thinks  no  more  of 
these  passing  troubles  than  would  an  old  Indian 
of  an  attack  of  the  "prickly  heat,"  to  the  Eng- 
lish mind  they  always  suggest  danger,  tend  to 
increase  the  inilitary  force  of  the  kingdom,  and 
bring  on  in  Parliament  one  of  those  Irish  debates 
— a  political  sham-fight — ^where,  though  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  smoke,  bustle,  and  confttsion, 
nobody  is  hurt,  nor,  if  the  truth  be  told,  is  any 
one  the  better  when  it  is  over. 

Through  such  a  paroxysm  was  Ireland  now 
passing.  It  matters  little  to  our  purpose  to  give 
it  a  specific  name,  for  the  Whiteboy  or  the 
Bockite,  the  Terry- Alt,  the  Bibbonman,  or  the 
Fenian  are  the  same;   there  being  only  one 


character  in  this  dreary  drama,  however  acute 
Viceroys  and  energetic  Secretaries  may  aSbct  to 
think  they  are  "  assisting"  at  the  xepresentation 
of  a  perfectly  new  piece,  with  new  scenery, 
dresses,  and  decorations. 

In  ordinary  disturbances  in  Ireland,  when- 
ever they  rose  above  the  dignity  of  local  mis 
chief^  the  assistance  and  sympi^hj  of  Frano» 
was  always  used  as  a  sort  of  menace  to  England 
It  was  a  threat  very  certain  to  irritate,  if  it  <^d 
no  more.  Afi,  however,*  by  course  of  time,  we 
grew  to  form  closer  relations  with  France— to 
believe,  or  affect  to  believe— I  am  not  very  sure 
which — ^that  we  had  outlived  old  grudg^  and 
had  become  rather  ashamed  of  old  rivalries, 
France  could  not  be  employed  as  the  bugbear 
it  had  once  been.  Fortunately  for  Irish  rebel- 
lion, America  was  quite  prepared  to  take  the 
vacant  post,  and  with  this  immense  additional 
gain,  that  the  use  of  our  own  language  enabled 
our  disaffected  in  the  States  to  revile  ua  with  a 
freedom  and  a  vigour  which,  if  there  be  that 
benefit  which  is  said  to  exist  in  *' seeing  our- 
selves as  others  see  us,"  ought  unquestionably 
to  redound  to  our  futiure  good. 

The  present  movement  had  gone  so  far  as  to 
fill  the  public  mind  with  terror,  and  our  jails 
with  suspected  traitors.  To  try  these  men,  a 
special  commission  had  been  named  by  l^e 
Government,  from  which,  contrary  to  custom, 
tiie  Chief  Baron  had  been  omitted.  Nor  was  this 
alL  The  various  newspapers  supposed  to  be 
organs,  or  at  least  advocates,  of  the  Ministry, 
kept  up  a  continuous  stream  of  comment  on  the 
grave  injury  to  a  country,  at  a  crisis  like  that 
then  present,  to  have  one  of  its  chief  judicial 
seats  occupied  by  one  whose  age  and  infirmities 
totally  disabled  him  firom  rendering  those  ser- 
vices which  the  crown  and  the  nation  alike  had 
a  right  to  expect  fh>m  him. 

Stories,  for  the  most  part  untrue,  of  tlie  Chief 
Baron's  mistakes  on  the  bench  appeared  daily. 
Imaginary  suitors,  angry  solicitors,  and  sudi- 
like— the  Bar  was  too  dignified  to  join  in  the 
cry — ^wrote  letters  ayerring  this,  that^  or  the 
ot^er  cruel  wrong  inflicted  upon  them  through 
the  "  senile  incapacity  of  this  obstruotive  and 
vain  old  man." 

Never  was  there  a  less  adroit  tactic.  Every 
insult  they  hurled  at  him  only  suggested  a  fteah 
resolve  to  hold  his  ground.  To  attadc  such  a 
man>  was  to  evoke  every  spark  of  vigorous  re- 
sistance in  his  nature,  to  stimulate  energies 
which  nothing  short  of  outrage  could  awaken, 
and  to  (»11  into  activity  powers  which,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  events,  would  have  (Ulen 
into  decline  and  decay.  As  he  expressed  it, 
"  In  trying  to  extinguish  the  lamp  they  have 
only  trinuned  the  wick."  When,  through  Sew- 
oU's  pernicious  counsels,  the  old  Judge  deter- 
mined to  convince  the  world  of  his  judicial 
fitness  by  coming  out  a  young  man,  dressed  in 
the  latest  fashion,  and  afiflscting  in  his  gait  and 
manner  the  last  fopperies  of  the  day,  all  the 
reserve  which  respect  for  his  great  abilities  had 
imposed  was  thrown  aside,  and  the  papers  now 
assailed  him  with  a  ridicule  that  was  downright 
indecent  The  print-shops,  too,  took  up  the 
theme,  and  the  windows  were  filled  with  carica- 
tures of  every  imaginable  degree  of  absurdity. 

There  was  one  man  to  whom  these  (ten- 
sive attacks  gave  pain  only  inferior  to  what 
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they  inflicted  on  the  Chief  himself— this  was 
**  Billy  Haire."  To  have  lived  to  see  the  great 
object  of  aU  his  homage  thus  treated  by  an  un- 
g^tefnl  country  seemed  to  him  the  direst  of  all 
calamities.  Over  and  over  did  he  ponder  with 
himself  whether  such  depravity  of  public  feel- 
ing portended  the  coming  decline  of  the  nation, 
and  whether  such  gross  forgetfulness  of  great 
services  was  not  to  be  taken  as  a  sign  of  ap- 
proaching dissolution. 

It  was  true  that  since  the  Sewells  had  taken 
up  t^eir  residence  at  the  Priory  he  had  seen  but 
little  of  his  distinguished  friend.  All  the  habits, 
the  hours,  and  the  associations  of  the  house  had 
been  dianged.  The  old  butler,  who  used  to 
receive  Haire  when  he  arrived  on  terms  of  hum- 
ble firiendship,  telling  him  in  confidence,  before 
he  went  in,  .the  temper  in  which  he  should  find 
the  Judge,  what  crosses  or  worries  had  recently 
befallen  him,  and  what  themes  it  might  be  dis- 
creet to  avoid — ^he  was  pensioned  off,  and  in  his 
place  a  smart  Englishman,  Mr.  Cheetor,  now 
figured — a  gentleman  whose  very  accent,  not  to 
speak  of  his  dress,  would  have  awed  poor  Haire 
into  downright  subjection.  The  large  back  hall, 
through  which  you  passed  into  the  garden — a 
favourite  stroll  of  Haire's  in  olden  times — ^was 
now  a  billiard-room,  and  generally  filled  with 
fine  ladies  and  gentlemen  engaged  in  playing; 
the  very  sight  of  a  lady  with  a  billiard-cue,  and 
not  impossibly  a  cigarette,  being  shocks  to  the 
old  man's  notions  only  short  of  seeing  the  fair 
delinquent  led  off  to  the  watchhouse.  The 
drowsy  quietude  of  the  place,  so  grateful  after 
the  crush  and  tumult  of  a  city,  was  gone ;  and 
there  was  the  dang  of  a  pianoforte,  the  rattle 
of  the  billiard-balls,  the  loud  talk  and  loud 
laughter  of  morning  visitors,  in  its  stead.  The 
quaint,  old,  grey  liveries  were  changed  for  coats 
of  brilliant  daret-colour.  Even  to  the  time- 
honoured  glass  of  brandy-and-water  which  wel- 
comed Hahre  as  he  walked  out  from  town  there 
was  revolution;  and  the  measure  of  the  old 
man's  discomfiture  was  complete  as  the  silvery- 
tongued  butler  offered  him  his  choice  of  hock 
and  selteer  or  daret-cup  1 

"Does  the  Chief  like  all  this?  is  it  possible 
that  at  his  age  these  chapges  can  please  him  ?" 
muttered  Haire,  as  he  sauntered  one  day  home- 
ward sad  and  dispirited ;  and  it  would  not  have 
bedn  easy  to  resolve  the  question. 

There  was  so  much  that  flattered  the  old 
Judge's  vanity— so  much  that  addressed  itself 
to  &at  consciousness  that  his  years  were  no 
barrier  to  his  sentiments,  that  into  all  that  went 
on  in  life,  whatever  of  new  that  men  introduced 
into  their  ways  or  habits,  he  was  just  as  capable 
of  entering  as  the  youngest  amongst  them ;  and 
this  avidity  to  be  behind  in  nothing  showed  itself 
in  the  way  he  would  read  the  sporting  papers, 
and  make  himself  up  in  the  odds  at  Newmarket 
and  the  last  news  of  the  Cambridge  Eleven.  It 
is  true,  never  was  there  a  more  ready-money 
payment  than  the  admiration  he  reaped  from  all 
this ;  and  enthusiastic  comets  went  so  far  as  to 
lament  how  the  genius  that  might  have  done 
great  things  at  Doncaster  had  been  buried  in  a 
Court  of  l^diequer.  "  I  wish  he'd  tell  us  wholl 
win  the  Biggies  worth " — "I'd  give  a  fifty  to 
know  what  he  thinks  of  Polly  Perkins  for  the 
cup,"  were  the  dropping  utterances  of  mus- 
tachioed youths  who  woudd  have  turned  away 


inattentive  on  any  mention  of  his  triumphs  in 
the  Senate  or  at  the  Bar. 

"I  declare,  mother,"  said  Sewell,  in  one  of 
those  morning  calls  at  Kerrion  Square  in  whi<^ 
he  kept  her  ^ve  to  the  events  of  the  Priory — 
"  I  dedare,  mother,  if  we  could  get  you  out  of 
the  way,  I  think  he'd  marry  again.  He's  un- 
commonly tender  towards  one  of  those  LasceUes 
girls,  nieces  of  the  Viceroy,  and  I  am  certjdnhe 
would  propose  for  her." 

"I'm  sure  I'm  very  sorry  I  should  be. an 
obstade  to  him,  especially  as  it  prevents  him 
from  crowning  the  whole  folly  of  his  life." 

"  She's  a  great  horsewoman,  and  he  has  given 
me  a  commission  to  get  him  a  saddle-horse  to 
ride  with  her." 

"Which  of  course  you  will  not." 

"Which  of  course  I  will,  though.  I'm  going 
about  it  now.  He  has  been  very  intractable 
about  stable  matters  hitherto;  the  utmost  we 
could  do  was  to  exchange  the  old  long-tailed 
coach-horses,  and  get  rid  of  that  vHe  old  chariot ; 
but  if  we  got  him  once  laundied  into  riding 
hacks,  well  have  something  to  mount  us." 

"And  when  his  granddaughter  returns,  will 
not  all  go  back  to  the  former  state?  " 

"  First  of  all,  she's  not  coming.  There*s  a 
split  in  that  quarter,  and  in  all  likelihood  an 
irremediable  one." 

"  How  so  ?    What  has  she  done  ?  " 

"  She  has  fallen  in  love  with  a  young  fellow 
as  poor  as  herself;  and  her  brother  Tom  has 
written  to  the  Chief  to  know  if  he  sees  any  rea- 
son why  they  should  not  marry.  The  very  idea 
of  an  act  of  such  insubordination  as  falling  in 
love  of  course  outraged  him.  ^e  took  my  wife 
into  his  counsels  besides,  and  she,  it  would 
appear,  gave  a  most  unfavourable  character  of 
the  suitor, — said  he  was  a  gambler — and  we  all 
know  what  a  hopeless  thing  that  is  I  that  his 
family  had  thrown  him  off;  that  he  had  gone 
through  the  whole  of  his  patrimony,  and  was,  in 
short,  just  as  bad  'a  lot'  as  could  well  be 
found." 

"She  was  quite  right  to  say  so,"  burst  in 
Lady  Lendrick.  "  I  really  do  not  see  how  she 
could  have  done  otherwise." 

"Perhaps  not;  the  only  possible  objection 
was,  that  there  was  no  truth  in  it  all" 

"Not  true  I" 

"  Not  a  word  of  it,  except  what  relates  to  his 
quarrel  with  his  famUy.  As  for  the  rest,  he  is 
pretty  much  like  other  fellows  of  his  age  and 
time  of  life.  He  has  done  the  sort  of  things  they 
all  do,  and  hitherto  has  come  fairly  enough  out 
of  them." 

"  But  what  motive  could  she  have  had  for 
blackening  him?" 

"  Ask  her,  mother,"  said  he,  with  a  grin  of 
devilish  spiteftilness — "just  ask  her;  and  even 
if  she  won't  teU  you,  your  woman's  wit  will  find 
out  the  reason  without  her  aid." 

"I  declare,  Dudley,  you  are  too  bad — ^too 
bad,"  said  she,  colouring  with  anger  as  she 
spoke. 

"I  should  say, — ^too  good— too  good  by  hal^ 
mother ;  at  least,  if  endurance  be  any  virtue. 
The  world  is  beautifully  generous  towards  us 
husbands.  We  are  either  monsters  of  cruelty, 
or  we  come  into  that  category  the  Frendi  call 
*  complaisant'  I  can't  say  I  have  any  fancy  for 
either  dass ;  but  if  I  am  dnven  to  a  choice,  I 
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acoept  the  part  whidh  meets  the  natural  easiness 
of  my  disposition,  the  general  kindliness  of  my 
character." 

For  an  instant  Lady  Lendrick's  eyes  flashed 
with  a  fiery  indignation,  and  she  seemed  abont 
to  reply  with  anger ;  but  with  an  effort  she  oon- 
trolled  her  passion,  and  took  a  turn  or  two  in 
the  room  without  speaking.  At  last,  having 
recovered  her  calm,  she  said,  '*I8  the  marriage 
project  then  broken  off?  " 

"  So  far  as  the  Chief  is  concerned,  it  is.  He 
has  written  a  furious  letter  to  his  granddaughter 
— dwelt  forcibly  on  the  ingratitude  of  her  con- 
duct There  is  nothing  old  people  so  constantly 
refer  to  ingratitude  as  young  folks  falling  in 
love.  It  is  strange  what  a  close  tie  would  seem 
to  connect  this  sin  of  ingratitude  with  the  tender 
passion.  He  has  reminded  her  of  all  the  good 
precepts  and  wise  examples  that  were  placed 
before  her  at  the  Priory,  and  how  shamefully 
she  would  seem  to  have  forgotten  them.  He 
asks  her,, Did  she  ever  see  him  fall  in  love?  did 
she  ever  see  any  weakness  of  this  kind  in  Mrs. 
Bronnan  the  housekeeper,  or  Joe  the  gar- 
dener?" 

"What  stuff  and  nonsense  I"  said  Lady 
Lendrick,  turning  angrily  away  from  him.  "Sir 
William  is  not  an  angel,  but  as  certainly  he  is 
not  a  fooL" 

"  There  I  differ  from  you  altogether.  He  may 
be  the  craftiest  lawyer,  the  wisest  judge,  the 
neatest  scholar,  and  the  best  talker  of  his  day — 
these  are  all  claims  I  cannot  acfjudicate  on— 
they  are  far  and  away  above  me.  But  I  do  pre- 
tend to  know  something  about  life  and  the  world 
we  live  in,  and  I  toll  you  that  your  all-accom- 
plished Chief  Baron  is,  in  whatever  relates  to 
these,  as  consummate  an  ass  as  ever  I  met  with. 
It  is  not  that  he  is  sometimes  wrong.  It  is  that 
he  is  never  right" 

"I  can  imagine  he  is  not  very  clever  at 
billiards,  and  it  is  possible  that  there  may  be 
persons  more  conversant  than  he  with  the  odds 
at  Tattersall's,"  said  she  with  a  sneer. 

"  Kot  bad  things  to  know  something  about, 
either  of  them,"  said  he,  q,uietly ;  "  but  not  exact- 
ly what  I  was  alluding  to.  It  is,  however,  some- 
what amusing,  mother,  to  see  you  come  out  as 
his  defender.  I  assure  you,  honestly,  when  I 
counselled  him  on  that  new  wig,  and  advised 
hun  to  the  choice  of  that  dark  velvet  paletot,  I 
never  contemplated  his  making  a  conquest  of 
yott." 

"  He  has  done  some  unwise  things  in  Ufe," 
said  she,  with  a  fierce  energy;  "but  I  do  not 
Iv/iow  if  he  has  ever  done  so  foolish  a  one  as 
inviting  you  to  come  to  live  under  his  roofl" 

"  No,  mother ;  the  mistake  was  his  not  having 
done  it  earlier-'-done  it  when  he  might  liave 
fallen  in  more  readily  with  the  wise  changes  I 
have  introduced  into  his  household,  and  whon — 
most  important  element— he  had  a  better  balance 
at  his  banker's.  You  can't  imagine  what  sums 
of  money  he  has  gone  through." 

"  I  know  nothings— I  do  not  desire  to  know 
anything— of  Sir  William's  money  matters." 

Not  heeding  in  the  slightest  degree  the  tone 
of  reproof  she  spoke  in,  he  wont  on,  in  the  train 
of  his  own  thoughts — "Yes I  it  would  have 
made  a  considerable  difference  to  each  of  us  had 
we  met  somewhat  earlier.  It  was  the  sort  of 
backing  I  always  wanted  in  life." 


"  There  was*  something  olse  that  you  needed 
far  more,"  said  she  with  a  sarcastic  steniness. 

"  I  know  what  you  mean,  mother— I  know 
what  it  is.  Your  politeness  will  not  pennit  jon 
to  mention  it  You  would  hint  that  I  might  not 
have  been  the  worse  of  a  little  honesty—iBn't 
that  it?  I  was  certain  of  it  Well,  do  yoo 
know,  mother,  there's  nothing  in  it— positiTely 
nothing.  I've  met  fellows  who  have  tried  it-' 
devor  fellows  too,  some  of  them — and  they  have 
universally  admitted  it  was  as  great  a  sham  as 
the  other  thing.  As  St  John^d,  Honesty  is 
a  sort  of  balloon  jib,  that  will  bowl  you  along 
splendidly  with  fair  weather ;  but  when  it  cornea 
on  to  blow  you'll  soon  find  it  better  to  fihift  yoor 
canvass  and  bend  a  very  diffeietit  sail  Now, 
men  like  myself  are^ut  in  all  kinds  of  weather; 
we  want  a  handy  rig  and  light  tadcle." 

"Is  Lucy  coming  to  luncheon?"  said  Lady 
Lendrick,  most  unmistakably  showing  how  little 
palatable  to  her  was  his  discourse. 

"  Not  she.  She's  performing  devoted  mother 
up  at  the  Priory,  teaching  Eegy  his  catechiam, 
or  Clara  her  scales,  or,  what  has  an  infinitely  finer 
effect  on  the  surronnders,  dining  with  ^e  chil- 
dren. Only  dine  with  the  children,  and  yoa  may 
run  a-muck  through  the  Decalogue  all  the 
evening  after." 

And  witji  this  profound  pieoe  of  morality  he 
adjusted  his  hat  before  the  glass,  trimmed  his 
whiskers,  gave  himself  a  friendly  nod,  aod 
walked  away. 


CHAPTER  LHI 

TWO    VEN    WELL    MET. 

Sewell  had  long  coveted  the  suite  of  roaaifl 
known  at  the.  Priory  as  "  Miss  Lucy's."  They 
were  on  the  ground  floor  f  they  opened  on  a 
small  enclosed  garden  of  their  own ;  thej  had  a 
delidous  aspect;  ^d  it  was  a  thousand  pi^a 
they  should  be  consigned  to  darkness  and  spi- 
ders while  he  wanted  so  much  a  snuggeiyof 
his  own — a  little  territory  whidx  could  be  ap- 
proached without  coming  through  the  greit 
entrance ;  and  where  he  could  receive  his  fami- 
Uars,  and  a  variety  of  other  creatures  whose  ex- 
ternals alone  would  hav6  denied  them  admitr 
tance  to  any  decent  household. 

Now,  although  Sir  William's  letter  to  Lacy 
was  the  sort  of  document  which,  admitting  no 
species  of  reply,  usually  doses  a  oorTesponden(», 
Sewell  had  not  courage  to  ask  the  Chief  for  the 
rooms  in  question.  It  would  be  too  like  peremp- 
tory action  to  be  prudent  It  might  lead  the 
old  man  to  reconsider  his  judgment  Who 
knows  what  tender  memories  the  thought  might 
call  up  ?  Indeed,  as  Sewell  himself  remember- 
ed, he  had  seen  fellows  in  India  show  great  emo- 
tion at  tho  sale  of  a  comrade's  kit,  though  they 
had  read  the  news  of  his  death  with  comparatiTe 
composure.  "  If  the  old  fellow  were  to  toddle 
in  here,  and  see  her  chair,  and  her  writing-table, 
and  her  easel,  it  might  undo  everything,"  said 
he ;  so  that  he  wisely  resolved  it  would  be  better 
to  oocupy  the  premises  without  a  title  than  en- 
deavour to  obtain  them  legitimately,  j 
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By  a  slight  effort  of  diplomacy  with  Mrs. 
Brexman,  he  obtuned  possession  of  the  key,  and 
as  speedily  installed  himself  in  oocupanpy.  In- 
deed, when  the  venerable  housekeeper  came 
round  to  see  what  the  Colonel  could  possibly 
want  to  do  with  the  rooms,  she  scarcely  reoog^ 
nised  them.  A  pipe-rack  covered  one  wall,  fur- 
nished with  every  imaginable  engine  for  smoke ; 
a  stand  for  rifles  and  fowling-pieces  occupied  a 
corner ;  some  select  prints  of  Derby  winners  and 
ballet  celebrities  were  scattered  about ;  while  a 
small  African  monkey,  of  that  colour  they  call 
green,  sat  in  a  small  ann-(^air  of  his  own,  near 
the  window,  apparently  sunk  in  deep  reflection. 
This  creature,  whom  lus  master  called  Dundas 
— I  am  unable  to  say  after  what  other  represen- 
tative of  the  name— was  gifted  with  an  instinc- 
tive appreciation  of  duns,  and  flew  at  the  man 
who  presented  a  bill  as  unerringly  as  ever  a  buU 
rushed  at  the  bearer  of  a  red  rag. 

How  he  learned  to  know  tailors,  shoemakers, 
and  tobacconists,  and-  distinguish  them  fh>m  Ihe 
rest  of  mankind,  and  how  he  recognised  them  as 
natural  enemies,  I  cannot  say.  As  for  Sewell, 
he  always  spoke  of  the  gift  as  the  very  strongest 
evidence  in  fovour  of  the  Darwinian  theory,  and 
declared  it  was  the  prospective  sense  of  troubles 
u>  come  that  suggested  the  instinct  The  chalk 
head,  the  portrait  Lucy  had  made  of  Sir  Brook, 
still  hung  over  the  fireplace.  It  would  be  a  curious 
subjecc  of  inquiry  to  know  why  Sewell  sulFered 
it  still  to  hold  its  place  there.  If  there  was  a 
man  in  the  world  whom  he  thoroughly  hated,  it 
was  Fossbrooke.  If  there  was  one-  to  iz\jure 
whom  he  would  have  bartered  fortune  and 
benefit  to  himself,  it  was  he.  And  how  came  it 
that  he  could  bear  to  have  this  reminder  of 
him  so  perpetually  before  his  eyes  ? — ^that  the 
stem  features  should  be  ever  bent  upon  him — 
darkly,  reproachftilly  lowering,  as  he  had  often 
seen  them  in  life  ?  If  it  were  simply  that  his 
tenure  of  the  place  was  insecure,  what  so  easy 
as  to  replace  the  picture,  and  why  should  he 
endure  the  insult  of  its  presence  there?  Ko, 
there  was  some  other  reason — some  sentiment 
stronger  than  a  reason — some  sense  of  danger 
in  meddling  with  that  man  in  any  shape.  Over 
and  over  again  he  vowed  to  himself  he  would 
hang  it  against  a  tree,  and  make  a  pistol-mark 
of  it  Again  and  again  he  swore  that  he  would 
destroy  it;  he  even  drew  out  his  penknife  to 
sever  the  head  from  the  neck,  sigmflcant  sign 
of  how  he  would  like  to  treat  the  original ;  but 
yet  he  had  replaced  his  knife,  and  repressed  his 
resolve,  and  sat  down  again  to  brood  over  his 
anger  inoperative. 

To  frown  at  the  "old  rascal,"  as  he  loved  to 
call  him — ^to  menace  him  with  his  fist  as  he 
passed — to  scowl  at  him  as  he  sat  before  the 
fire,  were,  after  all,  the  limits  of  his  wrath;  but 
still  the  picture  exerted  a  certain  influence  over 
him,  and  actuaHv  inspired  a  ennse  of  fear  as 
well  as  a  sense  of  hatred.  ' 

Am  I  imposing  too  much  on  my  reader's 
memory  by  asking  him  to  recall  a  certam  Mr 
O'Beardon,  in  whose  humbler  dwelling  at  Gullen's 
Wood  Sit  Brook  Fossbrooke  was  at  one  time  a 
lodger?  Kr.  O'Beardon,  though  an  ofElcial  of 
one  of  the  law  courts,  and  a  patriot  by  profes- 
sion, may  not  have  made  that  amount  of  impres- 
sion necessary  to  retahi  a  place  in  the  reader's 
recollection,  nor  hideed  is  it  my  desire  to  bo  ex- 


acting on  this  head.    Heisnotthe  very  best  of 
company,  and  we  shall  not  see  much  of  him. 

When  Sewell  succeeded  to  the  office  of  Begis- 
trar,  which  the  old  Judge  carried  against  the 
Castle  with  a  high  hand,  he  found  Mr.  O'Bear- 
don thel^ ;  he  had  just  been  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  keeper  of  the  waiting-room.  In  the 
same  quick  glance  with  which  the  shrewd 
Colonel  was  wont  to  single  out  a  horse,  and 
knew  the  exact  sort  of  qusdity  he  possessed,  he 
read  this  man,  and  saw,  with  rapid  intelligence, 
the  stuff  he  was  made  of,  and  the  sort  of  service 
he  could  render. 

He  called  him  into  his  office,  and,  closing  the 
door,  asked  him  a  few  questions  about  his 
fortner  life.  O'Beardon,  long  accustomed  to  re- 
gard the  man  who  spoke  with  an  English  accent 
as  an  easy  dupe,  launched  out  on  his  devoted 
loyalty,  the  periLs  it  had  cost  him,  the  hate  to 
which  his  English  attachment  exposed  him  from 
his  countrymen,  and  the  Httle  reward  all  his 
long-proved  fidelity  had  ever  won  him;  but 
Sewell  cut  him  suddenly  short  with — ''Don't 
try  any  of  this  sort  of  balderdash  upon  me,  old 
fellow — it's  only  lost  time;  I've  been  dealing 
with  bladcguards  of  your  stamp  all  my  life,  and 
I  read  them  like  print" 

"  Oh  I  your  honour,  them's  hard  words — 
blackguard,  blackguard  I  to  a  decent  man  that 
always  had  a  good  name  and  a  good  charac- 
ter." 

"What  I  want  you  to  understand  is  this," 
said  Sewell,  scanning  him  keenly  wlnle  he  spoke, 
^  and  to  understand  it  well :  that  if  you  intend 
to  serve  me,  and  make  yourself  useful  in  what- 
ever way  I  see  fit  to  employ  you,  there  must  be  no 
humbug  about  it  The  fl^t  lesson  you  have  to 
learn  is,  never  to  imagine  you  can  take  me  in. 
As  I  have  just  told  you,  I  have  had  my  educa- 
tion amongst  fellows  more  than  your  masters  in 
craft--BO  don't  lose  your  time  in  trying  to  out- 
rogue  me." 

"Your  honour's  practical — ^I  always  like  to 
serve  a  gentloman  that's  practical,",  sidd  the 
fellow,  with  a  totally  changed  voice. 

"That  will  do--epeak  tibat  way— drop  your 
infernal  whine— turn  out  your  patriotic  senti- 
ments to  grass,  and  well  get  on  comfortably." 

"  Be  gorra  1  that's  practical — ^practical,  every 
word  of  it" 

"  Now  the  first  thing  I  want  is  to  know  who 
are  the  people  who  come  here.  I  shall  require 
to  be  able  to  distinguish  those  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  frequent  the  office  from  strangers ;  I 
suppose  you  know  the  attorneys  and  solicitors, 
all  of  them?" 

"  Every  man  of  them,  sir ;  there's  not  a  man 
in  Dublin  with  a  piur  of  black  trousers  that  I 
couldn't  give  you  Qie  history  of.". 

"That's  practical,  certahily,"  said  Sewell, 
adopting  his  phrase;  aild  the  other  laughed 
pleasantly  at  the  employment  of  it  "  When- 
ever you  have  to  announce  persons  that  are 
strangers  to  you,  and  whose  business  you  can't 
find  out,  mention  that  I  am  most  busHy  engaged 
— ^that  persons  of  consequence  are  with  me— 
delay  them,  in  short,  and  put  them  off  for  ano- 
ther di\y— " 

"  Till  I  can  find  out  aU  about  themi "  broke 
in  O'Beardon. 

"Exactly."  ^ 

"And  that's  what  lD(^e§?)y4r^®"  ^  ^7 
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man  in  Ireland,"  said  the  fellow,  overjoyed  at 
the  thought  of  such  congenial  laboqr. 

"  I  suppose  you  know  a  dun  by  the  look  of 
him?  "  asked  Sewoll,  with  a  low,  quiet  laugh. 

"  Don't  I  then  ?  "  was  the  reply. 

"m  hare  none  of  them  hanging  about  here 
— ^mind  that;  you  may  tell  them  what  you 
please,  but  take  caro  that  my  orders  are 
obeyed." 

"I  will,  sir." 

"  I  shall  probably  not  come  down  every  day 
to  the  office ;  it  may  chance  that  I  may  be  ab- 
sent a  week  at  a  time ;  but  remember,  X  am 
always  here-*T'you  understand — ^I  am  here,  or  I 
am  at  tho  Chief  Baron's  chambers — somewhere, 
in  short,  about  the  Court." 

"  Up  in  one  of  the  arbitration  rooms,  maybe," 
added  O'Beardon,  to  show  he  perfectly  com- 
prehended his  instructions. 

"  But  whether  I  come  to  the  office  or  not,  I 
shall  expect  you  every  morning  at  the  Priory, 
to  report  to  me  whatever  I  ought  to  know— who 
has  oJEdled — ^what^  rumours  are  afloat — and  mind 
you  tell  everything  as  it  reaches  you.  If  you 
put  on  any  embroidery,  of  your  own  111  detect  it 
at  once,  and  out  you  go,  Master  O'Beardon,  not- 
withstanding all  your  long  services  and  all  your 
loyally." 

"  I^ctical,  upon  my  oousdenoe — always 
practical,"  said  the  fellow,  with  a  grin  of  keen 
approval. 

"  One  caution  more ;  Fm  a  tolerably  good 
friend  to  the  man  who  serves  me  faithfolly. 
"When  things  go  well  I  re¥rard  liberally ;  but  if 
a  fellow  donbtos  on  me,  if  he  plays  me  false,  rU 
back  myself  to  be  the  worst  enemy  ha  ever  met 
with.    That's  practical,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  It  is  indeed,  sir— nothing  more  so." 

"Ill  expect  you  to  begin  your  visits  on 
Thursday,  then.  Don't  come  to  the  hall  door, 
but  pass  round  by  the  end  of  the  house,  and 
into  the  little  garden.  I'll  leave  the  gate  open, 
and  you'll  find  my  room  easily.  It  opens  on  the 
garden.    Be  with  me  by  eleven." 

Colonel  Sewell  was  not  more  than  just  to 
himself  when  he  affirmed  that  he  read  men  very 
quickly.  As  the  practised  cashier  never  hesi- 
tates about  the  genuineness  of  a  note,  but  de- 
tects the  forgery  at  a  glance,  this  man  had  an 
instinctive  appreciation  of  a  scoundrel  Who 
knows  if  there  be  not  some  mimetic  affinity 
between  bu<^  natures,  that  saves  them  the  pro- 
cess of  thought  and  reason?  He  was  right  in 
the  present  case.  O'Beardon  was  the  very  man 
he  wanted.  The  fellow  liked  the  life  of  a  spy 
and  an  informer.  To  track,  trace,  connect  this 
with  that,  and  seek  out  the  missing  link  which 
gave  connection  to  the  chiun,  had  for  him  the 
faddnation  of  a  game,  and  until  now  his  qualities 
had  never  been  fairly  appreciated.  It  was  with 
pride  too  that  he  showed  his  patron  that  his 
gifts  could  be  more  widely  exercised  than  ^thin 
the  narrow  limits  of  an  antechamber,  for  he 
brought  him  the  name  of  the  man  who  wrote  in 
*  The  Starlight'  the  last  abusive  article  on  the 
Chief  Baron,  and  had  date  and  place  for  the  visit 
of  the  same  man  to  the  under-secretary,  Mr. 
Cholmondely  Balfour.  He  gave  him  the  latest 
news  of  the  Ourragh,  and  how  Faunus  had  cut 
his  frog  in  a  training  gallop,  and  that  it  was  to- 
tally impossible  he  could  be  "  placed "  for  his 
race.     There  were  various  delicate  little  scan- 


dals in  the  life  of  society  too,  which,  however 
piquant  to  Sewell's  ears,  could  have  no  interest 
for  us ;  while  of  the  sums  lost  at  play,  and  the 
costly  devices  to  raise  the  payments,  even 
Sewell  huns^  was  amazed  at  the  aocuracj  and 
extent  of  his  infcfrmation. 

Mr.  O'Beardon  was  one  of  a  small  knot  of 
choice  spirits  who  met  every  night  and  ex- 
changed notes.  Doubtless  each  had  certain 
"  reserves  "  which  he  kept  strictly  to  himself ; 
but  otherwise  they  dealt  very  frankly  and  Ipy-  - 
ally  with  each  other,  well  aware  that  it  was  only 
on  such  a  foundation  their  system  codki  be 
built ;  and  the  training-groom,  and  the  butler, 
and  the  dub  waiter,  the  office  messenger,  and 
the  penny-postman,  became  very  active  and  po> 
tent  agents  in  that  strange  drama  we  call 
life. 

Now,  though  Mr.  O'Beardon  had  presented 
himself  each  morning  with  due  punctuality  at 
the  little  garden  in  which  he  was  wont  to  make 
his  report  while  Sewell  smoked  his  morning 
cigar,  for  some  days  bade  the  Colonel  had  not 
appeared.  He  had  gone  down  to  the  oonntry  to 
a  pigeon  matdi,  from  which  he  returned  vexed 
and  disappointed.  He  had  shot  badly,  lost  his 
money,  lost  his  time,  and  lost  hio  temper— even 
to  the  extent  of  quarrelling  with  a  young  fdlow 
whom  he  had  long  been  speculatltag  on  "  rook- 
ing," and  from  whom  he  had  now  parted  on 
terms  that  exduded  Airther  acquaintance. 

Although  it  was  a  lovely  momimg',  and  the 
garden  looking  its  very  brightest  imd  boot  thg 
birds  singing  sweetly  on  the  trees,  and  the  air 
balmy  witfi  the  jessamine  and  the  sweetbriar — 
Sewell  strolled  out  upon  the  velvety  award  in 
anything  but  a  mood  of  kindred  enjoyment  His 
bills  were  flying  about  on  'all  sides,  renewals 
upon  renewals  swelling  up  to  formidable  soma, 
for  whidi  he  had  not  made  any  proviskML 
Though  his  residence  at  the  Priory,  and  his 
confident  assurance  to  his  creditors  that  the  old 
Judge  had  made  him  Ms  heir,  obtuned  a  certain 
credit  for  him,  there  were  "small-minded 
scoundrels,"  as  he  called  them,  who  wouldn't 
wait  for  their  filty  per  cent  In  his  desperatkm 
to  stave  ofif  the  demands  he  could  not  satisfy, 
he  had  been  driven  to  very  ruinous  expedi- 
ents. He  sold  timber  off  the  lawn  wiuioat 
the  old  Judge's  knowledge,  and  only  hesitated 
about  forging  Sir  William's  name  thron|^  the 
conviction  tlmt  the  document  to  which  he  would 
have  to  append  it  would  itself  suggest  su&plckm 
of  the  fraud.  His  increasing  necessities  had  so 
far  impaired  his  temper  that  men  b^;an  to  de- 
dine  to  play  with  him.  Nobody  was  sure  of 
him,  and  this  cause  augmented  the  difficolties 
of  his  position.  Formerly  his  two  or  three 
ho.urs  at  the  dub  before  dinner,  or  his  evening 
at  mess,  were  oertun  to  keep  him  in  current 
cash.  He  could  hold  out  his  handful  of  sove- 
reigns and  offen  to  bet  them  in  that  reckleaa 
carelessness  whidi,  amongst  very  young  men,  is 
accepted  as  something  akin  to  generosi^.  Kow 
his  supply  was  almost  stopped,  not  to  say  that 
he  fojond,  what  many  have  found,  the  rising  ge- 
neration endowed  with  an  amount  of  acotenesa 
that  formerly  none  attained  to  without  sore  ex- 
periences and  sharp  lessons. 

"Confound  them,"  he  would  say,  "there  are 
curs  without  fluff  on  their  diins  Umt  know  tiie 
odds  at  Newmarket  as  wen  as  John  Day  I  What 
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chanoe  haa  a  man  with  youngsters  that  under- 
stand the  'call  for  trumps'?" 

It  was  thus  moralizing  over  a  world  in  decline 
that  he  strolled  through  the  garden,  his  unlit 
ci^ar  held  firm  between  his  teeth,  and  his  hands 
deep  sunk  in  his  trousers  pockets.  As  he  turned 
an  angle  of  a  walk,  he  was  arrested  by  a  very 
silky  voice  saying,  "Your  honour's  welcome 
home.  I  hope  your  honour's  well,  and  enjoyed 
yourself  when  you  were  away." 

"  Ah,  O'Beai^on)  that  you  I  pretty  well,  thank 
you ;  quite  well,  I  believe ;  at  leasts  as  well  as 
any  man  can  be  who  is  in  want  of  money,  and 
does  not  know  where  to  find  it" 

Mr.  O'Beardon  grinned,  as  if  that^  at  least,  was 
one  of  the  contingencies  his  affluent  chief  could 
never  have  had  any  experience  of.  "  Moses  is 
to  run  after  all,  sir."  said  he,  after  a  pause; 
"the  bandages  was  all  a  sham— he  never  broke 
down." 

"So  much  the  worse  for  me.  I  took  the 
heavy  odds  against  him  on  your  fine  informa- 
tion," said  Sewell,  savagely. 

"You'll  not  be  hurt  this  time.  Hell  have  a 
tongue  as  big  as  three  on  the  day  of  the  race ; 
and  there  will  be  no  putting  a  bridle  on  him." 

"I  don't  believe  in  that  trick,  O'Beardon." 

"  I  do,  sir ;  and  I'm  laying  the  only  ten-pound 
note  I  have  on  it,"  said  the  other,  calmly. 

"  What  about  Mary  Draper?  is  she  coughing 
still?" 

"  She  is,  sir,  and  won't  feed  besides ;  but  Mr. 
Harman  is  in  such  trouble  about  his  wife  going 
off  with  Captain  Peters,  that  he  never  thinks  of 
the  mara  Any  one  goes  into  the  stable  that 
likes." 

"Confounded  fool  he  must  be.  He  stood 
heavily  on  that  mare.  When  did  Lady  Jane 
bolt?" 

"  On  Tuesday  night,  sir.  She  was  here  at 
the  Priory  at  luncheon  with  Captain  Peters  that 
morning.  She  and  Mrs.  Sewell  were  walking 
more  than  an  hour  together  in  the  back  gar- 
den." 

"  Did  you  overhear  anything  they  said  ?  " 

*'  Only  once,  su*,  for  they  spoke  low;  but  one 
time  your  lady  said  aloud,  '  If  any  one  blames 
you,  dear,  it  wont  be  me.'  I  think  the  other 
was  crying  when  she  said  it." 

'^  Stuff  and  nonsense ! "  said  Sewell,  angrily. 

"She's  gone  away  at  all  events,  sir;  and  Mr. 
Harman's  out  of  his  mind  about  it.  Cross  told 
me  this  morning  that  he  wouldn't  be  surprised 
if  bis  master  cut  his  throat  or  went  to  live  on 
the  Continent" 

"Do  you  happen  to  know  anybody  would 
lend  me  a  thousand  pounds  on  no  particular 
security,  O'Beardon  ?  " 

"  Not  just  at  the  mmute— perhaps  if  Pd  a 
day  or  two  to  think  of  it'^ 

"I  could  give  jovl  a  week— a  fortnight  if  il 
was  any  use,  but  it  is  not ;  and  you  know  it's 
not,  Master  O'Beardon,  as  well  as  any  man 
breathing." 

There  was  a  silence  of  some  minutes  now 
between  them;  and  while  Sewell  brooded  over 
his  hard  fortune,  O'Beardon  seemed  to  be  re- 
viewing in  his  mind  the  state  of  the  share 
nuurket,  and  taking  a  sweeping  view  of  the 
course  of  the  exchanges. 

"Well,  indeed,  sir,  money  is  tight, — ^mighty 
tight,  at  this  time.    Old  M'Cabe  of  the  lottery 


office  wouldn't  advance  three  hundred  to  Lord 
Arthur  St  Aubin  without  the  family  plate,  and 
I  saw  the  covered  dishes  going  in  myself." 

"  I  wish  /had  family  plate,"  sighed  SewelL 

"  So  you  will  yet,  please  God,"  said  the  other, 
piously.  "His  lordship  can't  live  for  ever! 
But  jewels  is  as  good,"  resumed  he,  after  a 
slight  pause. 

"  I  have  just  as  much  of  the  one  as  the  other, 
O'Beardon.  They  were  a  sort  of  scrip  I  never 
invested  in." 

"It  isn't  a  bad  thing  to  do,  after  alL  I  re- 
member poor  Mr.  Giles  Morony  saying  one  day 
— 'I  dined  yesterday,  Tom,'  says  he,  *  off  one  of 
my  wife's  earrings,  and  I  never  ate  a  better 
dinner  in  my  life ;  and  with  the  blessing  of  Pro- 
vidence 111  go  drunk  to  bed  off  the  other  to- 
night'" 

"Wasn't  he  hanged  afterwards  for  a  mur- 
dOT?" 

^'No,  sir— sentenced,  bul  never  hanged.  Mr. 
Wallace  got  him  off  on  a  writ  of  error.  He  was 
a  most  agreeable  man.  Has  Mrs.  Sewell  any 
trinkets  of  value,  sir?" 

"  I  believe  not — ^I  don't  know — ^I  don't  care," 
said  he,  angrily ;  for  the  subject^  as  an  apropos, 
was  scarcely  pleasant  "  Any  one  at  the  office 
since  I  left?  "  asked  he,  with  a  twang  of  irrita- 
tion still  in  his  tone. 

"  That  ould  man  I  tould  your  honour  about 
called  three  times." 

"  You  told  me  nothing  of  any  old  man." 

"  I  wrote  it  twice  to  your  honour  since  I  saw 
you,  and  left  the  letters  here  myself." 

"  You  don't  think  I  break  open  letters  in  such 
handwriting  as  yours,  do  you?  Why,  man,  my 
table  is  covered  with  them.  Who  is  the  old 
man  you  speak  of?  " 

"Well,  sir,  that's  more  than  1  know  yet;  but 
m  be  well  ao((i2ainted  with  all  about  him  before 
a  week  ends,  for  I  knew  him  before,  and  he 
puzzled  me  too." 

"  What's  his  business  with  me  ?  " 

"  He  would  not  telL  Indeed,  he's  not  much 
given  to  talk.  He  just  says, '  Is  Colonel  Sewell 
here?'  and  when  I  answer,  'No,  sir,'  he  goes 
on,  '  Can  you  tell  the  day  or  the  hour  when  I 
may  find  him  here  ? '  Of  course  I  say  that  your 
honour  might  come  at  any  moment — ^that  your 
time  is  uncertain,  and  suchlike — ihttt  you're 
greatly  occupied  with  the  Chief  Baron." 

"  What  is  he  Uke  ?  is  he  a  gentleman?  " 

"I  think  he  is — at  least  he  was  once;  fo^ 
though  his  clothes  is  not  new  and  his  boots  are 
patched,  there's  a  look  about  him  that  common 
people  never  have." 

"Is  he  short  or  tall?  What  is  he  like?" 
Just  as  SeweU  had  put  this  question  they  had 
gained  the  docH'vOf  the  little  sitting-room,  which 
Sty  wide  open,  admitting  a  full  view  of  the  in- 
terior. "  Give  me  some  notion  of  his  appear- 
ance, if  you  can." 

"There  he  is,  then,"  cried  O'Beardon,  pointing 
to  the  chalk  head  over  the  chimney.  "That's 
huDself,  and  as  like  as  life." 

"What?  that! "  exclaimed  SewelL  clutching 
the  man's  arm,  and  actually  shaking  him  in  his 
eagerness.  "  Do  you  mean  that  he  is  the  same 
man  you  see  here  ?  " 

"  I  do  indeed,  sir.  There's  no  mistaking  him. 
His  beard's  a  little  longer  than  the  picture,  and 
he's  thinner,  perlv^ps;  but  thafs  the  man. 
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Sewell  sat  down  on  the  chair  nearest  him, 
siok  and  ftunt ;  a  cold  clammj:  sweat  broke  over 
his  face  and  temples,  and  he  felt  the  horrible 
nausea  of  intense  weakness.  "  Tell  me, "  said  he 
at  last,  with  a  great  effort  to  seem  calm,  *'  just 
the  words  he  said,  as  nearly  as  you  can  recall 
them." 

"It  was  what  I  told  your  honour.  *I8 
Colonel  Sewell  here?  Is  tiiore  no  means  of 
knowing  when  he  may  be  found  here  ? '  And 
then  when  I'd  say,  *What  name  am  I  to 
give  ?  who  is  it  I*m  to  say  called? '  his  answer 
.  would  be,  '  That  is  no  oonoem  of  yours.  It  is 
for  me  to  leaye  my  name  or  not,  as  it  pleases 
me.'  I  was  going  to  remind  him  that  he  once 
lodged  in  my  house  at  Cullen's  Wood,  but 
I  thought  better  of  it,  and  said  nothing." 

"  Did  he  speak  of  calling  again  ?  " 

"No,  but  he  came  yesterday;  and  whether 
he  thought  I  was  denying  your  honour  or  not 
I  don't  know,  but  he  sat  down  in  the  wait- 
ing-room and  smoked  a  cigar  there,  and  heard 
two  or  three  come  in  and  ask  for  you  and  got 
the  same  answer." 

Sewell  groaned  heavily,  and  covered  his  faoe 
wi^  his  hands. 

"  I  think,"  said  O'Reardon,  with  a  half-hesi- 
tating, timid  manner,  as  though  it  was  a  case 
where  any  blunder  would  be  very  awkward, 
"  that  if  it  was  how  that  this  man'  was  any 
troubiO — ^I  mean  any  sort  of  an  inconvenience 
to  your  honour — and  that  it  was  displeasing 
to  your  honour  to  have  any  dealings  with  him, 
I  Uiink  I  could  find  a  way  to  niake  him  cut 
his  stick  and  leave  the  country;  or,  if  he 
wouldn't  do  that,  come  to  worse  luck  here." 

"What  do  you  mean — ^have  you  anything 
agmst  him  ?  "  cried  Sewell,  with  a  wild  eager- 
ness. 

"  If  Tm  not  much  mistaken,  I  can  soon  have 
against  him  as  much  as  his  life's  worth." 

"  If  you  could,"  said  Sewell,  clutching  both  his 
arms,  and  staring  him  fixedly  in  the  face—"  if  you 
could  I  I  mean  if  you  could  rid  me  of  him,  now 
and  for  ever — I  don't  care  how,  and  I'll  not  ask 
how — only  do  it ;  and  I'll  swear  to  you  there's 
nothing  in  my  power  to  serve  you  111  refuse 
doing — ^nothing! " 

"  What's  between  ^joux  honour  and  him  ?  " 
said  O'Reardon,  with  an  assurance  that  his 
present  power  suggested 

"  How  dare  you  ask  me,  sir  ?  Do  you  imagine 
that  when  I  take  such  a  fellow  as  you  into  my 
service,  I  make  him  my  confidfmt  and  my 
friend?" 

"That's  true,  sir,"  said  the  other,  whose  face 
only  grew  paler  under  this  insult,  while  his  man- 
ner regained  all  its  former  subserviency — ^that's 
true,  sir.  My  interest  about  your  honour  made 
me  forget  myself;  and  I  was  thinking  how  I 
could  l^  most  use  to  you.  But  as  your  honour 
says,  it's  no  business  of  mine  at  alL" 

"  None  whatever,"  said  Sewell,  siemlv ;  for  a 
sudden  suspicion  had  crossed  Mm  of  what  such 
a  fellow  as  this  might  become  if  once  intrusted 
with  the  power  of  a  secret 

"  Then  it's  better,  your  honour,"  said  he,  with 
a  slavish  whine,  "that  I-d  keep  to  what  I'm  .fit 
for — sweeping  out  the  office,  and  taking  the 
messages,  and  the  like,  and  not  try  things  that's 
above  me." 

"  You'll  just  do  whatever  my  service  requires^ 


and  whenever  /  find  that  you  do  it  ill,  do  ik  im> 
faithfully,  or  even  unwifiingly,  we  part  oomponj, 
Master  O'Beardon.    Is  that  intelligible?  " 

"  Then,  sir,  the  sooner  yon  fill  up  my  place  the 
better.  PU  give  notice  now,  and  your  honom 
has  fifteen  days  to  get  one  that  will  sait  him 
better." 

Sewell  turned  on  him  a  look  of  savage  hatred. 
He  read,  through  all  the  assumed  humility  of 
the  fellow's  manner,  the  determined  Insolence  of 
his  stand. 

"  Go  now,  and  go  to  the  devil,  if  you  like,  so 
that  I  never  see  your  hang-dog  face  again ;  that's 
aU  I  bargain  for." 

"Grood  morning,  sir;  there's  the  key  of  the 
office,  and  that's  the  key  of  the  small  safe;  Mr. 
Sinunes  has  the  other.  There's  |t  little  acoonnt 
I  have — ^it's  only  a  few  shillings  is  coming  tome. 
Ill  leave  it  here  to-morrow :  and  if  yom-  hoooor 
would  like  me  to  tell  the  new  man  about  the  peo- 
ple that  come  after  your  honour— who's  to  be 

let  in,  and  who's  not " 

Sewell  made  a  haughty  gesture  with  his  aim 
as  though  to  say  that  he  need  not  trouble  him- 
self on  that  head.  ' 

"  Here's  them  cigars  your  honour  gave  me  last 
week.  I  suppose  I  ought  to  hadd  them  back 
now  that  I'm  discharged  and  turned  away." 

"  You  have  discharged  yourself,  my  good 
friend.  With  a  civil  tongue  in  your  head,  and 
ordinary  prudence,  you  might  have  held  on  to 
your  place  till  it  was  time  to  pension  you  out  of 
it." 

"Then  I  crave  your  honour's  pardon,  and 
you'll  never  have  to  find  the  same  fluilt  with  me 
again.  It  was  just  breaking  my  heart  it  was- 
the  thought  of  leaving  your  honour." 

"That's  enough  about  it — go  bade  to  joor 
duty.  Mind  your  business ;  and  take  good  care 
you  never  meddle  witii  mine." 

"  Has  your  honour  any  orders  ?  "  sud  0'Rea^ 
don,  with  his  ordinary  tone  of  respectful  atten- 
tion. 

"  find  out  if  Hughes  is  well  enough  to  ride; 
they  tell  me  he  was  worse  yesterday.  Don't 
bother  me  any  more  about  that  fellow  that  writes 
the  attacks  on  the  Caiief  Baron.  They  do  the 
thing  better  now  in  the  English  papers,  and  ask 
nothmg  for  it  Look  out  for  some  one  who  win 
advance  me  a  little  money— even  a  conple  of 
hundreds ;  and  above  all,  track  the  old  fellow 
whocaUedat  the  office;  find  out  what  he's  io 
Ireland  for,  and  how  long  he  stays.  I  intend 
to  go  to  the  country  this  evening,  so  that  yonTl 
have  to  write  your  i;pport — ^the  post-town  is 
Killaloe." 

"  And  if  the  ould  man  presses  me  hard,"  said 
O'Beardon,  with  one  eye  knowingly  doaed 
"your  honour's  gone  over  to  England,  and 
won't  be  back  till  the  cock-shooting." 

Sewell  nodded,  and  with  a  gesture  dismissed 
the  feUow,  half  ashamed  at  the  famOiaritj  that 
not  only  seemed  to  read  his  thoughts,  but  to 
follow  them  out  to  their  conclusions. 
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CHAPTEB  LIV. 


A  SUBFBISE. 


In  a  little  cabin,  standing  on  the  extreme  point 
of  the  promontory  of  Howth,  which  its  fisher- 
man owner  usually  let  to  lodgers  in  the  bathing 
season,  Sir  Brook  Fossbrooke  had  taken  up  his 
abode.  The  view  was  glorious  from  the  window 
where  he  generally  sa^  and  took  in  the  whole 
sweep  of  the  bay,  from  EiUiney,  with  the  back- 
ground of  the  Wicklow  Mountains,  to  the  very 
cliffs  at  his  feet;  and  when  the  weather  was 
favourable— an  event,  I  grieve  to  say,  not  of 
everyday  occurrence— leading  hun  often  to 
doubt,  whether  in  its  graceful  outline  and  va- 
ried colour  he  did  not  prefer  it  to  Gagliarl,  with 
its  waving  orange  groves  and  vine-dad  slopes. 

He  made  a  little  water-colour  drawing  to  en- 
close in  a  letter  to  Lucy;  and  now  as  he  sat  gaz- 
ing on  the  scene,  he  saw  some  effect  of  light  on 
the  landscapie  which  made  him  half-disxx>sed  to 
destroy  his  sketch  and  begin  aoother.  Tell  your 
sister,  Tom,"  wrote  he,  *'tiiatif  my  letter  to  her 
goes  without  the  picture  I  promised  her,  it  is  be- 
cause the  sun  has  just  got  behind  a  sort  of 
tattered  broken  doud,  and  is  streaming  down 
long  slips  of  light  over  the  Wicklow  Bills  and 
the  woods  at  their  feet,  which  are  driving  me 
ctQzy  with  envy ;  but  if  I  look  on  it  any  longer 
I  shall  only  lose  another  post,  so  now  to  my  task : 

*'  Although  1  remained  a  day  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, I  was  not  received  at  Holt  Sir  Hugh 
was  ill,  and  most  probably  never  beard  of  my 
vicinity.  Lady  Trafford  sent  me  a  polite— « 
very  polite  note  of  regrets,  &c.,  for  not  being 
able  to  ask  me  to  the  house,  which  she  called  a 
veritable  hospital,  the  younger  son  having  just 
returned  from  Madeira  dangerously  ill.  She  ex- 
pressed a  hope,  more  courteous  possibly  than 
sincere,  that  my  stay  in  England  would  allow 
my  returning  and  passing  some  days  there,  to 
which  I  sent  a  civil  answer  and  in  ent  my  way. 
The  young  fellow,  I  hear,  cannot  recover,  so  that 
Lionel  will  be  the  heir  after  all ;  that  is,  if  Sir 
Hugh's  temper  should  not  carry  him  to  the  ex- 
tent of  disinheriting  his  son  for  a  stranger.  I 
was  spared  my  trip  to  Cornwall;  spared  it  by 
meeting  in  London  with  a  knot  of  mining  people, 
'  Craig,  Pears,  and  Denk,'  who  examined  our  ore, 
and  pronounced  it  the  finest  ever  brought  to 
England.  As  the  material  for  the  white  lead  of 
commerce,  they  say  it  is  unrivalled ;  and  when  I 
told  them  that  our  supply  might  be  called  inex- 
haustible, they  began  to  regard  me  as  a  sort  of 
CrcBSUS.  I  dined  with  them  at  a  City  dub,  called, 
I  think,  the  Gresham,  a  very  grand  entertain- 
ment— ^turtle  and  blackcock  in  abundance,  and  a 
deal  of  talk — ^very  bumptious  talk  of  all  the 
money  we  were  all  gohig  to  make,  and  how 
our  shares,  for  we  are  to  be  a  company,  must 
run  up  within  a  week  to  eight  or  ten  premium. 
They  are,  I  doubt  not,  very  honest  fine  fellows, 
but  they  are  vulgar  dogs,  Tom,  I  may  say  it  to 
you  in  confidence,  and  use  freedoms  with  each 
other  in  intercourse  that  are  scarcely  pleasing. 
To  myself  personally  there  was  no  lack  of  cour- 
tesy, nor  can  I  complain  that  there  was  any  for- 
getfulness  of  due  respect  I  could  not  accept 
their  invitation  to  a  second  dinner  at  Greenwidi, 
but  deferred  it  till  my  return  from  Ireland. 

"I  came  on  here  on  Wednesday  last,  and  if 
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you  ask  me  what  I  have  done,  my  answer  is, 
Kothing^absolutely  nothing.  I  have  been 
four  several  tunes  at  the  office  where  Sewell 
presides,  but  always  to  meet  the  same  reply 
'  Not  in  town  to-day ;  *  and  now  I  learn  that  he 
is  hunting  somewhere  in  Cheese.  I  am 
averse  to  going  after  him  to  the  Chief  Baron's 
house,  where  he  resides,  and  am  yet  uncertain 
how  to  act  It  is  just  possible  he  may  have 
learned  that  I  am  in  Ireland,  and  is  keeping 
out  of  my  way,  though  I  have  neglected  no 
precaution  of  secrecy,  have  taken  a  humble 
lodging  some  miles  from  town,  and  have  my 
letters  addressed  to  the  post-office  to  be  called 
for.  Up  to  this  I  have  not  met  one  who  knows 
me.  The  Viceroy  is  liway  in  England,  and  in 
broken  health  indeed — so  ill  that  his  return  to 
Ireland  is  more  than  doubtful;  and  Balfoi^r, 
who  might  have  recognised  me,  is  happily  so 
much  occupied  with  tiie  *  Celts,'  as  the  latest 
rebels  call  themselves,  that  he  has  no  time  to 
go  much  abroad. 

"  The  papers  which  I  have  sent  you  regularly 
shice  my  arrival  will  inform  you  about  this  ab- 
surd movement  You  will  aJso  see  the  debate 
on  your  grandfather.  He  will  not  retire,  do  all 
that  they  may,  and  now,  as  a  measure  of  insult, 
they  have  named  a  special  commission .  and 
omitted  his  name. 

"  They  went  so  far  as  to  accuse  him  of  senile 
weakness  and  incapacity;  but  a  letter  which 
has  been  published  with  his  name  is  one  of  the 
most  terrific  pieces  of  invective  I  ever  read :  I 
will  try  and  get  a  copy  to  send  you. 

"I  am  anxious  to  call  and  see  Beattie;  but 
until  1  have  met  Sewell,  and  got  this  trouble- 
some task  off  my  mind,  I  have  no  heart  for 
anything.  From  chance  travellers  in  the  train, 
as  I  go  up  to  town,  I  hear  that  the  Chief  Baron 
is  living  at  a  most  expensive  rate— large  ^diiv 
ners  every  week,  and  costly  morning  parties, 
of  a  style  Dublin  has  not  seen  before.  They 
say,  too,  that  he  dresses  now  like  a  man  of  five- 
and>thirty,  rides  a  blood  horse,  and  is  seen  join- 
ing in  all  the  festivities  of  the  capital.  Of  my- 
selJ^  of  course,  I  can  confirm  none  of  these 
stories.  There  comes  the  rain  again  1  It  is 
now  dashing  like  hall  against  the  windows; 
and  of  the  beautiful  bay,  and  the  rocky  islands, 
the  leafy  shore,  and  the  indented  coast-line,  I 
can  see  nothing — nothing  but  the  dense  down- 
pour that,  thickening  at  every  moment,  shuts 
out  all  view,  so  that  even  the  spars  of  the  little 
pinnace  in  the  bay  beneath  are  now  lost  to  me. 
A  few  minutes  ago  I  was  ready  to  declare  that 
Europe  had  nothing  to  compare  with  this  island, 
and  now  Td  rather  take  rodsy  Ischia,  with  its 
scraggy  diffs,  sunlit  and  scorching,  than  live 
here,  watery  and  bloated,  like  a  slug  on  a  gar- 
den-walL  Perhaps  my  temper  is  not  improved 
by  the  reflection  that  I'll  have  to  walk  to  the 
post,  about  two  miles  ofi^  with  this  letter,  and 
then  come  back  to  my  own  sad  company  for 
the  rest  of  the  evening. 

"  I  had  half  a  mind  to  run  down  a^id  look 
at  ^The  Kest,'  but  I  am  told  I  should  not 
know  it  again,  it  has  been  so  changed  in  every 
way.  I  lokYQ  spared  myself  therefore  the  pain 
the  sight  would  have  given  me,  and  kept  my 
memory  of  it  as  I  saw  it  on  my  first  visit,  when 
Lucy  met  me  at  the  door.  Tell  bar  from  me, 
that  when ^^  /^  i 
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The  letter  broke  off  faere^  and  was  concmued 
lower  down  the  page  in  a  more  hurried  hand, 
thus: — 

^*  In  their  ardour  to  suppress  the  insurrection 
here,  some  one  has  denounced  me;  and  my 
pistols,  and  my  packet  of  lead,  and  my  bullot- 
mould,  have  so  far  confirmed  suspicion  against 
me,  that  I  am  to  go  forthwith  before  a  magis- 
trate. It  is  BO  far  provoking  that  my  name  will 
probably  figure  in  ^e  newspapers,  and  I  have 
no  fancy  to  furnish  a  laugh  to  the  town  on  such 
grounds.  The  chief  of  the  party  (there  are 
three  of  them,  and  evidently  came  prepared  to 
expect  resistance)  is  very  polite,  and  permits  me 
to  add  these  few  lines  to  explain  my  abrupt 
conclusion.  Tell  Lucy  I  shall  keep  back  my 
letter  to  her,  and  finish  it  to-morrow.  I  do  not 
know  well  whether  to  laugh  or  be  angry  at  this 
Incident  If  a  mere  mistake,  it  is  of  course 
absurd,  but  the  warrant  seems  correct  in  every 
respect  The  officer  assures  me  that  any  re- 
spectable bail  will  be  at  once  accepted  by  the 
magistrate ;  and  I  have  not  the  courage  to  teU 
him  that  I  do  not  possess  a  single  friend  or 
acquaintance  in  this  city  whom  I  could  ask  to 
be  my  surety. 

"After  all,  I  take  it,  the  best  way  is  to  laugh 
at  the  incident  It  was  only  last  night  as  I 
walked  home  here  in  the  dark,  I  was  thinking 
I  had  grown  too  old  for  adventures,  and  here 
comes  one — at  least  it  may  prove  so— ^  con- 
tradict me. 

"  The  car  to  convey  me  to  town  has  arrived ; 
and  with  loves  to  dear  Lu  and  yourself^  I  am, 
as  ever,  yours,  "Bk.  Fossbbookb. 

*'  It  is  a  great  relief  to  me— it  will  be  also  to 
you — to  learn  that  the  magistrate  can,  if  he 
please,  examine  me  in  private.*' 


OHAPTEB  LV. 

THB  CHIEF  AND  HIS  FBEBND. 

A  FBW  days  after  the  conversation  just  related 
in  the  chapter  before  the  last,  while  the  Chief 
Baron  was  undergoing  the  somewhat  protracted 
process  of  a  morning  toilet — ^for  it  needed  a  nice 
hand  i£nd  a  critical  eye  to  give  the  curls  of  that 
wig  their  fitting  wave,  and  not  to  "charge" 
those  shrunken  cheeks  with  any  redundant 
colour— Mr.  Haire  was  announced. 

"  Sf^  I  shall  be  down  immediately.  I  am  in 
my  bath,"  said  the  Chief,  who  had  hitherto  ad- 
mitted his  old  friend  at  all  times  and  seasons. 

While  Haire  was  pacing  the  long  dinner-room 
with  solemn  steps,  wondering  at  the  change 
from  those  days  when  the  Chief  would  never 
have  thought  of  making  him  wait  for  an  inter- 
view, Sir  William,  attired  in  a  long  dark-blue 
silk  dressing-gown,  and  with  a  gold-tasselled 
cap  to  match,  entered  the  room,  bringing  with 
him  a  perfumed  atmosphere,  so  loaded  with 
bergamoi  that  his  old  friend  almost  sneezed  at 
it  "I  hurried  my  dressing,  Haire,  when  they 
told  me  you  were  here.  It  is  a  rare  event  to 
have  a  visit  from  you  of  late,"  said  the  old  man 


as  he  sat  down  and  disposed  with  gntoefhl  cue 
the  folds  of  his  rich  drapery. 

"No,"  muttered  the  other  in  some  oonfaaoiL 
"I  have  grown  lazy— getting  old,  I  suppose,  , 
and*the  walk  is  not  so  ea^  aa  it  used  to  be 
flve-and-twenty  years  ago." 

"  Then  drive,  sir,  and  dont  walk.  The  queni- 
lous  tone  men  employ  abpnt  their  age  is  the 
measure  of  ^eir  obstinate  refusal  to  accommo- 
date themselves  to  inevitable  change.  As  for 
me,  I  accept  the  altered  condition,  but  I  de^ 
it  to  crush  me." 

"Every  one  has  not  your  pluck  and  your 
stamina,"  said  Haire,  with  a  half-suppressed 
sigh. 

"My  example,  sir,  might  encourage  many 
who  are  weaker." 

"Any  news  of  Luqy  lately?"  asked  Haire, 
after  a  pause. 

"  Miss  Lendrick,  sir,  has,  through  her  brother, 
communicated  to  me  her  attaohment  to  a  yonog 
fellow  in  somo  mnrching  regiment,  and  asked 
my  permission  to  marry  him.  Ko^  I  am  incor- 
rect Had  she  done  this,  there  had  been  defe^ 
ence  and  respect;  she  asked  me  to  forward  a 
letter  to  her  father,  with  this  prayer,  and  to 
support  it  by  my  influence." 

"And  why  not,  if  he's  a  good  fellow,  and 
likely  to  be  worthy  of  her  ?  " 

"A  good  fellow!  Why,  sir,  you  are  a  good 
fellow— «n  excellent  fellow;  but  it  would  newr 
occur  to  me  to  recommend  you  for  a  positioa  of 
high  responsibility  or  commanding  power." 

"Heaven  forbid  I— or,  if  you  should.  Heaven 
fprbid  I  might  be  fool  enough  to  aooept  it  Bat 
what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  marriage?" 

"Explam  yourself  more  fidly,  sir;  yoa  hare 
assumed  to  call  in  question  the  paitdlelism  I 
would  establish  between  the  tie  of  marriago  and 
the  obligation  of  a  solenm  trust;  state  your 
plea." 

"  Til  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  came  here 
this  morning  to— to-^ — I'll  be  shot  if  I  remem- 
ber what  I  came  about ;  but  I  know  I  had  some- 
thing to  tell  you ;  let  me  try  and  collect  myself." 

"Do,  sir,  if  that  be  the  name  you  give  the 
painful  process." 

"  There,  theriB ;  youTl  not  make  me  better  by 
ridiculing  me.  What  could  it  have  been  that  I 
wanted  to  tell  you?  " 

"  Not  impossibly  some  reoent  Impertinence  of 
the  press  towards  myself." 

"I  thmk  not— I  think  not,"  said  the  other, 
musingly.  "I  suppose  you've  seen  that  sqnib 
in  the  'Banner.'" 

"It  is  a  paper,  sir,  I  would  not  condesc«id 
to  touch." 

"The  fellow  says  that  a  Chief  Baron  without 
a  court — he  means  this  in  allusion  to  the  Crovn 
not  bringing  those  cases  of  treason-felony  into 
the  Exdiequeiv-a  Chief  without  a  court  is  lik« 
one  of  those  bishops  in  parUbuSf  and  that  it 
wouldn't  be  an  unwise  thing  to  make  the  resem- 
blance complete,  and  stop  the  salary.  -^^ 
then  another  observes " 

"  Sir,  I  do  not  know  which  most  to  deplore- 
your  forgetfulness  or  your  memory ;  tiy  to  guide 
your  conversation  without  any  demaod  upon 
either.'* 

"And  it  was  about  those  Celts,  as  they  call 
these  rascals,  that  I  wanted  to  say  something 
What  could  it  have  been  ?  " 
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"Berhaps  jou  may  have  joined  them.  Are 
you  a  head-centre,  or  only  empowered  to  ad- 
nunister  oaths  and  aiBrmatlonB  ?  " 

"Oh I  I  have  it  now,"  cried  Haire,  triumph- 
antly. "  You  remember  one  day  we  were  in 
the  ahrubbery  after  breakfast  you  remarked 
that  this  insurrection  was  especially  character- 
ised by  the  fact,  that  no  man  of  education,  nor 
indeed  of  any  rank  above  the  lowest,  had  jomed 
it.  You  said  something  about  tho  French  Re- 
volution, too;  and  how,  in  the  Reign  of  Terror, 
the  principles  of  the  Girondists  had  filtered 
down,  and  were  to  be  seen  glittering  like '* 

"  Spare  me,  Haire— spare  me,  and  do  not  ask 
me  to  recognise  the  bruised  and  battered  coin- 
age, without  effigy  or  legend,  as  the  medal  of 
my  own  mint'' 

"At  all  events,  you  remember  what  I'm  re- 
ferring to." 

"With  all  your  efforts  to  efface  m^  hand- 
writing I  can  detect  something  of  my  signature 
— go  on." 

"Well,  they  have  at  last  caught  a  man  of 
some  mark  and  station.  1  saw  Spencer,  of  the 
head  office,  this  morning,  and  he  told  me  that 
he  had  just  committed  to  Newgate  a  man  of  title 
and  consideration.  He  would  not  mention  his 
name;  indeed,  the  investigation  was  as  private 
as  possible,  as  it  was  felt  that  the  importance 
of  such  a  person  being  Involved  in  the  project 
would  give  a  very  dangerous  impulse  to  the 
movement" 

"They  are  wrong,  sir.  The  insurrection  that 
is  guided  by  men  of  condition  will,  however 
dangerous,  be  a  game  with  recognised  rules  and 
laws.  The  rebellion  of  the  ignorant  masses 
will  be  a  chaos  to  defy  calculation.  Yon  mar 
discuss  measures,  but  there  is  no  arguing  witti 
murder!" 

"  That's  not  the  way  Spencer  regarded  it  He 
says  tho  whole  thing  must  be  kept  dark ;  and 
as  they  have  refused  to  accept  his  bail,  it's  dear 
enough  they  think  the  case  a  very  important 
one." 

"If  I  was  not  on  the  bench,  I  would  defend 
these  men  1  Ay,  sir,  defend  them  I  They  have 
not  the  shadow  of  a  case  to  show  for  this  rebel- 
lion. It  is  the  most  causeless  attempt  to  sub- 
vert a  country  that  ever  was  conceived;  but 
there  is  that  amount  of  stupidity— of  igno- 
rance, not  alone  of  statecraft,  but  of  actual  hu- 
man nature,  on  the  part  of  those  who  rule  us, 
that  it  would  have  been  the  triumph  of  my  life 
to  assail  and  expose  them.  Why,  sir,  it  was 
the  very  plebeian  character  of  this  insurrection 
that  should  have  warned  them  against  their 
plan  of  nurshig  and  encouraging  it  Had  the 
movement  been  guided  by  gentlemen,  it  might 
have  been  politic  to  have  affected  ignorance  of 
their  intentions  till  they  had  committed  them- 
selves beyond  retreat ;  but  with  this  rabble— 
this  rebellion  in  rags— to  tamper  was  to  foster. 
You  had  no  need  to  dig  pitfalls  for  such  people ; 
they  never  emerged  ffom  the  depths  of  l&eir 
own  ignominious  condition.  You  should  have 
suppressed  them  at  once— stopped  them  before 
the  rebel  press  had  disseminated  a  catechism 
of  treason,  and  instilled  the  notion  through  the 
land  that  the  first  duty  of  patriotism  was  assas- 
sination." 

"  And  you  would  have  defended  these  men  ?  " 

"i  would  have  arraigned  their  accusers,  and 


ohaige  them  as  accomplices;  1  would  have  told 
those  Castle  officials  to  come  down  and  stand 
in  the  dock  with  their  confederates.  What,  sir ! 
will  you  tell  me  that  it  was  just  or  moral,  or 
even  politic,  to  treat  these  unlettered  men  as 
though  they  were  crafty  lawyers,  skilled  in  aU 
the  arts  to  evade  the  provisions  of  a  statute? 
This  policy  was  not  matted  towards  him  who 
boasted  he  could  drive  a  coach-and-siz  through 
any  Act  of  Parliament;  but  how  could  it  apply 
to  creatures  more  ready  to  commit  themselves 
than  even  you  were  to  entrap  them?  who  want- 
ed no  seduction  to  sedition,  and  who  were  far 
more  eager  to  play  traitor  than  you  yourself  to 
play  prosecutor  ?  I  say  again,  I  wish  I  had  my 
youth  and  my  stuff-gown,  and  they  should  have 
a  defender." 

"  I  am  just  as  vTeU  pleased  it  is  as  we  see  it," 
muttered  Haire. 

"  Of  course  you  are,  sir.  There  are  men  who 
imagine  it  to  be  loyal  to  be  always  on  the  side 
that  is  strongest."  He  took  a  few  turns  up  and 
down  the  room,  his  nostrils  dilated,  and  his  lips 
trembling  with  excitement  "  Bo  me  a  favour, 
Haire,"  said  he  at  last,  as  he  approached  and 
laid  his  hand  on  the  other's  arm.  "  Gro  and 
learn  who  this  gentleman  they  have  just  arrested 
is.  Ascertain  whatever  you  can  of  the  charge 
against  him — ^the  refusal  of  bail  implies  it  is  a 
grave  case ;  and  inquire  if  you  might  be  per- 
mitted to  see  and  speak  with  hioL" 

"  But  I  don't  want  to  speak  with  him.  I'd 
infinitely  rather  not  meet  him  at  alL" 

"  Sir,  if  you  go,  you  go  as  an  emissary  from 
97i«,"  said  Ihe  Chief,  haughtUy,  and  by  a  look 
recalling  Haire  to  all  his  habitual  deference. 

"  But  only  imagine  if  it  got  abroad — ^if  the 
papers  got  a  hold  of  it ;  think  of  what  a  scan- 
dal it  would  be,  tHat  the  Chief  Baron  of  the  Ex- 
chequer was  actually  in  direct  communication 
vrith  a  man  charged  with  treason-felony.  I 
wouldn't  take  a  thousand  pounds,  and  be  acces- 
sory to  such  an  allegation." 

"You  shall  do  it  for  less,  sir.  Yes,  I  repeat 
it,  Haire,  for  less.  Five  shillings'  car-hire  will 
amply  cover  the  cost  You  shall  drive  over  to 
the  head-office  and  ask  Mr.  Spencer  if— K>f  course 
with  the  prisoner's  permission — ^you  may  be 

r)rmitced  to  see  him.    When  I  have  the  reply 
vrill  give  you  your  instructions." 

"I  protest  I  don't  see— I  mean,  I  cannot 
imagine— it's  not  possible— in  fact,  I  know  that 
when  you  reflect  a  Uttle  over  it,  you  will  be 
satisfied  that  this  would  be  a  most  improper 
thing  to  do." 

"  And  what  is  this  improper  thing  I  am  about 
to  do?  Let  us  hear,  sir,  what  yon  condemn  so 
decidedly.  I  declare  my  Ubellers  must  have 
more  reason  than  I  ever  conceded  to  them.  I 
am  fiprowing  very,  very  old  I  There  must  be  the 
blight  of  age  upon  my  faculties,  or  you  would 
not  have  ventured  to  administer  this  lesson  to 
me !  this  lesson  on  discretion  and  propriety.  I 
would,  however,  warn  you  to  be  cautious.  The 
wounded  tiger  is  dangerous,  though  the  baU 
should  have  penetrated  his  yitals.  I  would 
counsel  you  to  keep  out  of  reach  of  his  spring, 
even  in  his  dying  moments." 

Ho  actually  shook  with  passion  as  he  said 
this,  and  his  hands  closed  and  opened  with  a 
convulsive  movement  that  showed  the  anger 
that  possessed  him.  ^^-^  t 
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« I  haye  never  lectured  aay  one,  least  of  all 
would  it  oocur  to  me  to  lecture  yon,"  said  Haire, 
with  much  dignity.  "In  all  our  intisrcourse  I 
have  never  forgotten  the  difference  between  us 
— ^I  mean  intellectually ;  for  I  hope,  as  to  birth 
and  condition,  tiiere  is  no  inequality." 

Though  he  spoke  this  slowly  and  impres- 
sively, the  Chief  Baron  heard  nothing  of  it  He 
was  so  overwhelmed  by  the  strong  passions  of 
his  own  mind  that  he  could  not  attend  to  ano- 
ther. "I  shall  soon  be  called  inoonigihle  as 
well  as  inoompetent,'*  muttered  he,  "  if  die  wise 
counsels  of  my  ablest  friends  are  powerless  to 
admonish  me." 

"  I  must  be  moving,"  said  Haire,  rising  and 
taking  his  hat.  "I  promised  to  dine  with 
Beattie  at  the  Bock." 

"  Say  nothing  of  what  has  taken  place  here 
to-day ;  or  if  you  mention  me  at  aU,  say  you 
found  me  in  my  usual  health."  Haire  nod- 
ded. 

"  My  usual  health  and  spirits,"  continued  th^ 
Chief.  "I  was  going  to  say  temper,  but  it 
would  seem  an  epigram.  Tell  Beattie  to  look  in 
here  as  he  goes  home — ^there's  one  of  the  chil- 
dren slightly  ailing.  And  so,  Hure,"  cried  he, 
suddenly,  in  a  louder  voice,  "  you  would  insinu- 
ate that  my  power  of  judgment  is  impaired,  and 
that,  neither  in  l^e  case  of  my  granddaughter, 
nor  in  that  larger  field  of  opinion — ^the  state  of 
Ireland — am  I  displaying  that  wisdom  or  that 
acuteness  on  which  it  was  one  time  the  habit  to 
compliment  me." 

"  You  may  be  quite  right.  I  won't  presume 
to  say  you're  not.  I  only  declare  that  I  don't 
agree  with  you." 

"Ineitiher  case?" 

"  No ;  not  in  either  case." 

'<  I  think  I  shall  ride  to-day,"  said  the  Chief; 
for  they  had  now  reached  the  hall-door,  and  were 
looking  out  over  the  grassy  lawn  and  the  swell- 
ing woods  that  enclosed  it.  "You  lose  much, 
Haire,  in  not  being  a  horseman.  What  would 
my  critics  say  if  they  saw  me  following  the 
hounds,  eh?" 

"  I'll  be  shot  if  it  would  surprise  me  to  see 
it,"  muttered  Haiie  to  Mmself.    "  Good-bye." 

"Gk>od-bye,  Haire.  Come  out  and  see  me 
soon  again.  I'U  be  better  tempered  when  you 
come  next  You're  not  angry  with  me,  I 
know." 

Haire  grasped  the  hand  that  was  held  out  to 
him,  and  shook  it  cordially.  "Of  course  Pm 
not  I  know  well  you  have  scores  of  things  to 
vex  and  irritate  you  that  never  touch  fellows 
like  myself.  I  shall  never  feel  annoyed  at  any- 
thing you  may  aay  to  tm.  What  would  really 
distress  me,  would  be  that  you  should  do  any- 
thing to  lower  your  own  reputation." 

The  old  Judge  stood  at  the  door-step  ponder- 
ing over  these  last  words  of  his  friend  long  after 
his  departure.  "A  good  creature— a  true- 
hearted  fellow,"  muttered  he  to  himself;  "but 
how  limited  in  intelligence.  It  is  the  law  of 
compensation  carried  out  Where  nature  gives 
integrity  she  often  grudges  intellect  The  finer, 
subtler  minds  play  with  right  and  wrong  till  they 
detect  their  affinities.  Who  are  you,  my  good 
fellow  ?  What  brings  you  here  ?  "  cried  he  to  a 
fellow  who  was  lounging  in  the  copse  at  the  end 
of  the  house. 

"  I'm  a  carman,  your  honour.     I'm  going  to 


drive  the  Colonel  to  the  railway  at  Stonev- 
batter." 

"I  never  heard  that  he  was  about  to  leaye 
town,"  muttered  the  old  Ju^ge.  "I  tiiought 
he  had  been  confined  to  bed  with  a  odd  these 
days  back.  Gheetor,  go  and  tell  Cdonel  Sewell 
that  I  should  be  much  obliged  if  he  would  come 
over  to  my  study  at  his  earUest  convemenoe." 

"  The  Colon^  will  be  with  you,  my  kord,  in 
five  minutes,"  was  the  prompt  reply. 


CHAPTEB  LVL 

A  LBAP  IK  THB  DABE. 

Colonel  Sewell  received  the  Chief  Baron's 
message  with  a  smothered  expression  of  no  be- 
nevolent meaning. 

"  Who  said  I  was  here  ?  How  did  he  know 
I  had  arrived?  "  cried  he,  angrily. 

"  He  saw  the  carman,  sir,  and  asked  for  whom 
he  was  waiting." 

Another  and  not  loss  energetic  benedidion 
was  now  invoked  on  the  rascally  oar-driyer, 
whom  he  had  enjoined  to  avoid  venturing  in 
front  of  the  house. 

"  Say  Pm  coming — ^I'll  bo  with  him  in  an  in- 
stant," said  he,  as  he  hurriedly  pitched  some 
clothes  into  his  portmanteau. 

Now  it  is  but  fair  to  own  that  this  demand 
upon  his  time  came  at  an  inconvenient  moment: 
he  had  run  up  to  town  by  an  early  train,  and 
was  bent  on  going  back  by  the  next  departure. 
During  his  absence,  no  letter  of  any  kind  from 
his  agent  O'Beardon  had  reached  him,  and, 
grown  uneasy  and  impatient -at  this  silenoe,  he 
had  come  up  to  learn  the  reaison.  At  tiie  office 
he  heard»that  O'Beardon  had  not  been  therefor 
the  last  few  days.  It  was  supposed  he  was  iQ, 
but  there  was  no  means  of  ascertaining  the 
fact,  as  none  knew  his  address,  as,  they  said,  he 
was  seldom  in  the  same  place  for  more  than  a 
week  or  two.  SeweU  had  a  profound  discnfflt 
of  his  firiend ;  indeed  the  only  reason  for  confid- 
ing in  him  at  all  was,  that  it  was  less  0'Bea^ 
don's  interest  to  be  false  than  true.  Since 
Fossbrooke's  arrival,  however,  matters  migiit 
have  changed.  They  might  have  met  and 
talked  together.  Had  Sir  Brook  seduced  the 
fellow  to  take  service  under  him?  Had  hfi 
woimed  out  of  him  certain  secrets  of  his, 
Sewell's,  hfe,  and  thus  shown  how  useful  he 
might  be  in  running  him  to  earth?  This 
was  far  firom  unlikely.  It  seemed  the  essieat 
and  most  natural  way  of  explaining  the  fellow's 
absence.  At  the  same  time,  if  such  were  the 
case,  would  he  not  have  taken  care  to  write  to 
him  ?  Would  not  his  letters,  calling  for  some 
sort  of  reply,  some  answer  to  this  or  Uiat  query 
have  given  him  a  better  standing-ground  with 
his  new  master,  showing  how  far  he  possessed 
Sewell's  confidence,  and  how  able  he  was  to 
make  his  treason  to  him  efiective?  Harassed 
by  these  doubts,  and  fearing  he  knew  not  what 
of  firesh  troubles,  he  had  passed  a  miserable 
week  in  the  country.  Debt  and  all  its  wretched 
consequences  were  familiar  enouc^  to  him.  ^ 
whole  life  had  been  one  long  struggle  with  na^ 
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row  meaxuSf  and  with  the  expedients  to  meet 
expenses  he  should  never  have  indulged  in.  He 
had  acquired,  together  with  a  reddessness,  a 
sort  of  self-reliance  in  these  emergencies  which 
positivelj  seemed  to  afford  him  a  species  of 
pleasure,  and  made  him  a  hero  tohhnself  Hy 
his  successes;  but  there  were  graver  troubles 
than  those  on  his  heart,  and  with  the  memory 
of  these  Eossbrooke  was  so  interwoven  that 
to  recall  theoFwas  to  bring  him  up  before 

Besides  these  terrors,  he  had  learned  during 
his  short  stay  at  the  Nest  a  most  unwelcome 
piece  of  intelligence.  The  Vicar,  Mr.  Mills, 
had  shown  him  a  letter  from  Br.  Lendrick,  in 
which  he  said  that  tiie  climate  disagreed  with 
him,  and  his  isolation  and  loneliness  preyed 
upon  him  so  heavily  that  he  had  aQ  but  deter- 
mined to  resign  his  place  and  return  home.  He 
added  that  he  had  given  no  intimation  of  tills  to 
his  children,  lest  by  any  change  of  plan  he 
might  inflict  disappointment  upon  them;  nor 
had  he  spoken  of  it  to  his  father,  in  the  fear 
that  if  the  Chief  Baron  should  offer  any  strenu- 
ous objection,  he  might  be  unable  to  carry  out 
his  project;  while  to  his  old  friend  the  Ylcar 
he  owned  that  his  heart  yearned  after  a  homo, 
and  if  it  could  only  be  that  home  where  he  had 
lived  so  contentedly,  the  '  Nest  1 '  "  If  I  could 
promise  myself  to  get  back  there  again,"  he 
wrote,  "nothing  would  keep  me  here  a  month 
longer."  Now,  as  SeweU  had  advertised  the 
place  to  be  let,  Mills  at  once  showed  him  this 
letter,  believing  that  the  arrangement  was  such 
as  would  suit  each  of  them. 

It  needed  all  Sewell's  habitual  self-command 
not  to  show  the  uneasiness  this  tidings  occa- 
sioned him.  Lendrick's  return  to  Ireland  might 
undo— it  was  almost  certain  to  undo— all  the 
influence  he  had  obtained  over  the  Chief  Baron. 
The  old  Judge  was  never  to  be  relied  upon  from 
one  day  to  the  next  Now  it  was  some  impulse 
of  vindictive  passion,  now  of  benevolence. 
Who  was  to  say  when  some  parental  paroxjrsm 
might  not  seize  him,  and  he  might  beg^  to  care 
for  his  son? 

Here  was  a  new  peril— one  he  had  never  so 
much  as  imagined  might  befall  him.  "  111  have 
to  consult  my  wife,"  said  he^  hastily,  in  reply  to 
Mills's  question.  "  She  is  not  at  all  pleased  at 
the  notion  of  giving  up  the  place ;  the  children 
were  healthier  here ;  in  fact,"  added  he,  in  some 
confusion,  "I  suspect  we  shall  be  back  here 
one  of  these  days." 

"  I  told  him  I'd  have  to  consult  you^^  said 
Sewell,  with  an  insolent  sneer,  as  he  told  his 
wife  this  piece  of  news.  "  I  said  you  were  so 
fond  of  the  country,  so  domestic,  and  so  devot- 
ed to  your  children,  that  I  scarcely  thought 
you'd  like  to  give  up  a  place  so  suited  to  all 
your  tastes ;— wasn't.  I  right  ?  " 

She  continued  to  look  steadily  at  the  book 
she  had  been  reading,  and  made  no  reply. 

*' I  didn't  sav,  though  I  mig^t,  that  the  spot 
was  endeared  to  you  by  a  softer,  more  tender 
reminiscence ;  because,  being  a  parson,  there's 
no  saying  how  he'd  have  taken  it." 

She  raised  her  book  higher  so  as  to  conceal 
her  face,  but  still  said  nothing. 

"  At  all  events,"  said  he,  in  a  more  careless 
tone,  "  we  are  not  going  to  add  to  the  induce- 
ments which  attract  this  gentleman  to  return 


home,  and  we  must  not  forget  that  our  host 
here  may  turn  us  out  at  any  moment" 

"I  think  it  will  be  our  fi^ilt  whenever  he 
does  so,"  said  she,  quietly. 

"Fault  and  misfortune  are  pretty  much  alike 
to  my  thinking.  There's  one  thing,  however,  I 
have  made  up  my  mind  on — ^I'll  bolt  When 
he  gives  notice  to  quit,  he  shall  be  obliged  to 
provide  for  you  and  the  brats  out  of  sheer  ne^ 
cessity.  *  He  cannot  turn  you  out  on  the 
streets,  he  can't  send  you  to  the  Union;  you 
have  no  friends  to  whom  he  can  pack  you  off; 
so  let  him  storm  as  he  likes — somethii^  he 
must  do." 

To  this  speech  she  seemed  to*  give  no  atten- 
tion whatever.  Whether  the  threat  was  an  oft- 
repeated  one,  or  that  she  was  inured  to  coarse- 
ness of  this  nature,  or  that  silence  was  the.  best 
lincto  take  in  these  emergencies,  she  never  ap- 
peared to  notice  his  words. 

"What  about  that  money  he  promised  you? 
has  he  given  it?"  said  he  suddenly,  when  about 
to  leave  the  room. 

"No;  he  said  something  about  selling  out 
some  mining  shares — scrip  he  called  it  P  for- 
get exactly  what  he  said,  but  the  purport  was 
that  he  was  pressed  just  now." 

"  I  take  it  he  is.  My  mother's  allowance  is 
in  arrear,  and  she  is  not  one  to  bear  the  delay 
very  patiently.    So  you've  got  nothing  ?  " 

"  Nothing,  except  ten  pounds  he  gave  Cary 
yesterday  foi  her  birthday." 

"Where  is  it?" 

"In  that  work-box — no,  in  the  upper  part 
Do  you  want  it?  " 

"What  a  question  I  Of  course  I  want  it, 
somewhat  more  than  Cary  does,  I  promise  you. 
I  was  going  off  to-day  with  just  five  sovereigns 
in  my  pocket  Bye-bye.  I  shall  be  late  if  I 
don't  hurry  myself."  As  he  reached  the  door 
he  turned  round — "  What  was  it  I  had  to  tell 
you — some  piece  of  news  or  other — ^what'could 
it  hj?ve  been  ?  " 

"  Nothing  pleasant,  I'm  sure,  so  it's  as  well 
uuremembered. " 

"Polite,  certainly,"  said  he,  walking  slowly 
back  while  he  seemed  trying  to  recall  some- 
thing. "  Oh,  I  have  it  The  transport  that 
took  out  the  -*th  has  been  wrecked  somewhere 
off  Sardinia.  Eng^e  broken  down,  paddle- 
wheels  carried  away,  quarter-boats  smashed, 
and,  in  fact^  total  wreck.  1  have  no  time  to 
tell  you  more ;"  and  so  saying  he  hurried  away, 
but  opening  the  door  noiselessly  he  peeped  in 
and  saw  her  with  her  head  buried  in  her  hands 
leaning  on  the  table;  and,  stealing  stealthily 
down  the  corridor,  he  hastened  to  his  room  to 
pack  up  for  his  journey,  and  it  wis  while  thus 
occupied  the  Chiefs  message  reached  him. 

When  the  Chief  Baron  asked  Haire  to  call  at 
the  Police  Office  and  inquire  if  he  might  not  be 
permitted  to  see  the  person  who  had  been 
arrested  that  morning  at  Howth,  he  had^not 
the  very  vaguest  idea  what  step  he  should  next 
take,  nor  what  proceedings  institute,  if  his  de- 
mand might  be  acceded  to.  The  indignant 
anger  he  felt  at  the  slight  put  upon  him  by  the 
Government  in  passing  him  over  on  the  Com- 
mission, had  got  such  entire  possession  of  him 
that  he  only  thought  of  a  reprisal  without  con- 
sidering how  it  was  to  be  effected.  "  I  am  not 
one  to  be  insulted  with  impunity.    Are  these 
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men-  sudi  ignorant  naturalists  as  not  to  know 
that  there  is  one  species  of  whale  that  the 
boldest  never  harpoons?  Swift  was  a  Dean, 
but  he  never  sufifered  his  cassodc  to  impede  the 
free  juse  of  his  limbs.  I  am  a  Judge,  but  they 
shall  see  that  the  ermine  embarrasses  me  jnst 
as  littie.  They  have  provoked  the  conflict,  and 
it  is  not  for  me  to  decline  it  They  are  doing 
scores  of  things  every  day  in  Ireland  that,  if 
there  was  one  man  of  ability  and  courage  op- 
posed to  them,  would  shake  the  Cabinet  to  its 
centre.  I  will  make  Pemberton's  law  a  proverb 
and  a  by-word.  The  public  will  soon  come  to 
suspect  that  the  reason  I  am  not  on  the  bench 
at  &ese  trials  is  not  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
spiteM  mahgnity  of  the  Castle,  but  in  the  con- 
scientious scruples  of  one  who  warned  the 
Crown  against  these  prosecutions.  The  Act  is 
a  new  one.  It  would  give  me  scant  labour  to 
chow  that  it  cannot  be  made  law,  that  its 
clauses  are  contradictory,  its  provisions,  errone- 
ous, its  penalties  evasive.  What  is  to  prevent 
me  intrcKlucing,  as  a  digression,  into  my  next 
charge  to  a  grand  jury,  my  regrets  or  sorrows 
over  such  bungling  legislation?  Who  is  to 
convict  me  for  arraigning  the  wisdom  of  Parlia- 
ment, or  telling  the  country,  yon  are  legislated 
for  by  ignorance  I  your  statutes  are  made  by 
incompetence  1  The  puUic  press  is  always 
open,  and  it  will  soon  be  braited[  about  that  the 
letter  signed  Lycurgus  was  written, by  William 
Lendrick.  I  will  take  BameweU  or  Perrin,  or 
some  other  promising  young  fellow  of  the  junior 
bar,  and  instruct  him  for  the  defence.  I  will 
give  him  law  enough  to  conf\ite,  and  he  shall 
furnish  the  insolence  to  confront,  this  Attomey- 
GeueraL  There  never  was  a  case  better  suited 
to  carry  the  issue  out  of  the  Queen's  Bench  and 
arraign  the  Queen's  advisers.  Let  them  turn 
upon  me  if  they  dare :  I  was  a  citizen  before  I 
was  a  lawyer,  I  was  an  Irishman  before  I  be- 
came a  judge.  There  was  a  bishop  who  braved 
the  Grovemment  in  the  days  of  the  volunteers. 
They  shall  find  that  high  station  in  Ireland  is 
but  another  guarantee  for  patriotism."  By 
sudi  bursts  of  angry  denunciation  had  he  ex- 
cited himself  to  such  a  degree,  that  when  Sew- 
oll  entered  the  room  the  old  man's  face  was 
flushed,  his  eye  flashing,  and  his  lip  quivering 
with  passion. 

"  I  was  not  aware  of  your  absence,  sir  I "  said 
he,  sternly;  *'and  a  mere  aoddent  informed  me 
that  you  were  going  away  again.'* 

**  A  sudden  call  required  my  presence  at  Killa- 
loe,  my  lord;  and  I  found  when  I  had  got  there 
I  had  left  some  papers  behind  here." 

"  The  explanation  would  be  unexceptionable, 
sir,  if  this  house  were  an  inn  to  which  a  man 
comes  and  returns  as  he  pleases ;  but  if  I  err 
not  you  are  my  guest  here,  and  I  hope  if  a  host 
has  duties  he  has  rights." 

"  My  lord,  I  attached  so  very  little  importance 
to  my  presence  that  I  never  flattered  myself  by 
thinking  I  should  be  missed." 

"  I  seldom  flatter,  sir,  and  I  never  do  so  where 
I  intend  to  censure!"  Sewell  bowed  submis- 
sively, but  the  effort  to  control  his  temper  cost 
him  a  sharp  pang,  and  a  terrible  struggle. 
"Enough  of  this,  at  least  for  the  present; 
though  I  may  mentioh,  passingly,  that  we  must 
take  an  early  opportunity  of  placing  our  relations 
towards  eadi  other  on  some  basis  that  may  be 


easily  tmderstood  by  each  of  ns.  The  law  of 
contracts  will  guide  ns  to  the  right  course.  My 
object  in  sending  for  you  now  is  to  ask  a  serrioe 
at  your  handS)  if  your  other  engagements  will 
leave  you  at  liberty  to  render  it." 

"  I  am  entfarely  at  your  lordship's  orders." 

"  Well,  sir,  I  will  be  very  briefl  I  must  needs 
be  so,  for  I  have  fatigued  myself  by  nrach  talk- 
ing already.  The  pjapers  will  have  informed  you 
that  I  am  not  to  sit  on  this  Commissioii.  The 
Ministers  who  cannot  persuade  me  by  their  blan- 
dishments are  endeavonrii^  to  disgust  me  by 
insult  They  have  read  the  fable  of  the  sun 
and  the  wind  backwards,  and  inverted  the  moraL 
It  had  been  whispered  abroad  that  If  1  taied 
these  men  there  would  have  been  no  convictions. 
They  raked  up  some  early  speeches  of  mine- 
youthful  triumphs  they  were,  in  defence  of 
Wolfe  Tone,  and  Jackson,  and  others ;  and  they 
argued — ^no,  I  am  wrong— they  did  not  argue, 
they  imagined,  that  the  enthusiasm  of  the  advo- 
cate mi&fht  have  twined  itself  around  the  wisdom 
of  the  judge.  They  have  quoted,  too,  in  capital 
letters — ^It  is  there  on  the  table — ^the  peroration 
of  my  speech  in  Neilson's  case,  where  I  implor- 
ed the  jury  to  be  cautious  and  circumspect,  for 
so  deeply  had  the  Crown  advisers  compromised 
themselves  in  the  pursuit  of  rebellion,  it  needed 
the  most  carefhl  sifting  not  to  include  the  law 
officers  of  the  Castie,  and  to  avoid  placing  the 
Attomey-Qeneral  side  by  side  with  his  victim." 

"How  sarcastic  I  how  cutting  I"  muttered 
Sewell  in  praise. 

"It  was  more  than  sarcastic,  sir.  It  stung 
the  Orange  jury  tp  the  quick ;  and  though  they 
convicted  my  dient,  they  trembled  at  the  daring 
of  his  defender. 

"But  I  turn  from  the  past  to  the  present^^ 
said  he,  after  a  pause.  "They  have  arrested 
this  morning  at  Howth  a  man  who  is  said  to  be 
of  rank  and  station.  The  examination,  conduct- 
ed in  secret,  has  concealed  his  name ;  and  all 
that  we  know  is  that  bail  has  not  been  accepted, 
if  offered,  fc»-  him.  So  long  as  these  arrests 
concerned  the  vulgar  fellows  who  take  to  rebel- 
lion for  its  robberies,  no  case  can  be  made. 
With  the  creatures  of  rusty  pikes  and  ruffian 
natures  I  have  no  sympathy.  It  matters  littte 
whether  they  be  transported  for  treason  or  for 
theft.  With  the  gentleman  it  is  otherwise. 
Some  speculative  hope,  some  imaginative  aspira- 
tion of  servmg  his  country,  some  wild  dream 
begotten  of  tiie  great  Bevolution  of  France, 
dashed  not  impossibly  with  some  personal 
wrong,  drives  men  fVom  their  ordinary  course  in 
life,  and  makes  them  felons  where  they  meant 
to  be  philanthropists.  I  have  often  thought  if 
this  movement  now  at  work  should  throw  up  to 
the  surface  one  of  this  stamp,  what  a  fine  ooca* 
sion  it  might  afford  to  test  the  wisdom  of  Hiose 
who  rule  us,  to  examine  themachin^ry  by  whidi 
they  govern,  and  to  consider  the  advantage  of 
that  system — such  a  favourite  system  in  Ireland 
— ^by  which  rebellion  is  fostered  as  a  means  of 
subsequent  concession,  as  though  it  were  neoes- 
sary  to  manure  the  loyalty  of  the  land  by  the 
blood  of  traitors. 

"  I  weaiy  you,  sb*,  and  I  am  sorry  for  it  No, 
no,  make  no  protestations.  It  is  a  theme  can- 
not have  the  same  interest  for  you  as  for  me. 
What  I  would  ask  of  you  is,  to  go  down  to  the 
head-office  and  see  Mr.  Spencer,  and  learn  finom 
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him  if  you  might  have  an  order  to  see  the  pri- 
soner— your  pretext  being,  the  suspicion  tha^ 
ho  is  personally  known  to  you.  If  you  succeed 
in  getting  the  order,  you  will  proceed  to  the 
EichmoBd  Bridewell  and  have  an  interview  with 
him.  You  are  a  man  of  the  world,  sir,  and  I 
need  not  give  you  any  instructioushow  to  ascer- 
tain bis  condition,  his  belongings,  and  his  means 
of  defence.  If  he  be  a  gentleman,  in  the  sense 
we  use  that  .term  when  applying  its  best  attri- 
butes to  it,  you  will  be  fhmk  and  outspoken, 
and  win  tell  him  candidly  that  your  object  is  to 
make  his  case  the  groundwork  of  an  attack  on 
the  Qovornment,  and  the  means  by  which  all 
the  snares  that  have  led  men  to  rebellion  may 
be  thoroughly  exposed,  and  the  craft  of  the 
Grown  lawyer  be  arraigned  beside  the  Ices  oold- 
bk)oded  cruelty  of  the  traitor.  .Do  you  fully 
comprehend  me,  sir  7  " 

"  I  think  so,  my  lord.  Your  intention  is,  if  I 
take  you  correctly,  to  make  the  case,  if  it  be 
suitable,  the  groundwork  for  an  attack  on  the 
Government  of  Ireland." 

"  In  which  I  am  not  to  appear." 

"  Of  course,  my  lord ;  though  possibly  with 
no  objection  that  it  should  be  known  how  far 
jour  sympathy  is  with  a  free  discussion  of  the 
whole  state  of  Ireland." 

"  You  apprehend  me  aright,  sir — a  free  dis- 
cussion of  the  whole  state  of  Ireland." 

"I  go,  therefore,  without  any  concert  with 
your  lordship  at  present.  I  take  this  step 
entirely  at  my  own  instance  ?  " 

"  You  do,  sir.  If  matters  eventually  should 
take  the  turn  which  admits  of  any  intervention 
on  my  part — any  expression  of  opinion — ^any 
elucidEition  of  sentiments  attributed  to  me — ^I 
will  be  free  to  make  such  in  a  manne/ 1  deem 
suitable." 

"  In  case  this  person  should  prove  one,  either 
from  his  character  or  the  degree  in  which  he 
has  implicated  himself  unfitted  for  your  lord- 
ship's object,  I  am  to  drop  the  negotiation  ?  " 

"Rather,  I  should  say,  sir,  you  are  not  to 
open  it." 

'*  I  meant  as  much,"  said  Sewell,  with  some 
irritation. 

"It  is  an  occasion,  sir,  for  careful  action  and 
precise  expression.  I  have  no  doubt  you  will 
acquit  yourself  creditably  in  each  of  these  re- 
spects. Are  you  already  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Spencer?" 

"  We  have  met  at  the  dub,  my  lord ;  he  at 
least  knows  who  I  am." 

"That  will  be  quite  sufficient  One  point 
more— I  have  no  need  to  caution  you  as  to 
secresy— this  is  a  matter  which  cannot  be  talk- 
ed of.''^ 

"  That  you  may  rely  on,  my  lord;  reserve  is 
80  natural  to  me,  that  I  have  to  put  no  strain 
upon  my  manner  to  remember  it" 

"  I  shall  be  curious  to  hear  the  result  of  your 
visit — ^that  is,  if  you  be  permitted  to  visit  the 
Bridewell.  Will  you  do  me  the  favour  to  come 
to  me  at  once  ?  " 

SeweJl  promised  this  faithfully,  and  withdrew. 

"  If  ever  an  old  fool  wanted  to  run  his  head 
into  a  noose,"  muttered  he,  "here  is  one;  the 
slightest  blunder  on  my  part,  intentional  or  not, 
and  this  great  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  might 
be  shown. up  as  abetting  treason.  To  be  sure, 
lie  has  given  me  nothing  under  his  bond'— no- 


thing in  writing — ^I  wonder  wtis  that  designedly 
or  not;  he  is  so  crafty  in  the  middle  of  all  his 
passion."  Thus  meditating,  he  went  on  his 
mission. 


CHAPTER  LVIL 

BOMB  OF  SEWELL^S  OPINION& . 

Sbwbll  was  well  received  by  the  magistrate, 
and  promised  that  he  should  be  admitted  to  see 
the  prisoner  on  the  next  morning;  having  com- 
municated which  tidings  to  the  Chief  Baron, 
he  went  off  to  dine  with  his  mother  in  Merrion 
Square. 

"Isn't  Lucy  coming?"  said  Lady  Lendrick, 
as  he  entered  the  drawing-room  alone. 

"No.  I  told  her  I  wanted  a  long  confiden- 
tial talk  with  you ;  I  hinted  that  she  might  find 
it  awkward  if  one  of  the  subjects  discussed 
should  happen  to  be  herself,  and  advised  her  to 
stay  at  home,  and  she  concurred  with  me." 

"  You  are  a  great  fool,  Dudley,  to  treat  her  in 
that  fashion.  I  tell  you  there  never  was  a  wo- 
man in  the  world  who  could  forgive  it" 

"I  don't  want  her  to  forgive  it,  mother; 
there's  the  mistake  you  are  always  making. 
The  way  she  baffles  me  is  by  non-resistance. 
If  I  could  once  get  her  to  resent  something — 
anything — I  could*  win  the  game." 

"Perhaps  some  one  might  resent  for  her,'* 
said  she,  dryly. 

"  I  ask  nothing  better.  I  have  tried  to  bring 
it  to  that  scores  of  times,  but  men  have  grown 
very  cautious  latterly.  In  the  old  days  of  du- 
elling a  fellow  knew  the  cost  of  what  he  was 
doing:  now  that  we  have  got  juries  and  dama- 
ges, *a  man  thinks  twice  about  an  entanglement, 
without  he  be  a  very  young  fellow." 

"It  is  no  wonder  that  she  hates  you,"  said 
she,  fiercely. 

"  Perhaps  not,"  said  he,  languidly ;  "  but  here 
comes  dinner." 

For  a  while  the  duties  of  the  table  occupied 
them,  and  they  chatted  away  about  indifferent 
matters ;  but  when  the  servants  left  the  room, 
Sewell  took  up  the  theme  where  they  had  left 
it,  and  said,  "  It's  no  use  to  either  of  us,  mother, 
to  get  what  is  called  judicial  separation.  Ii's  the 
chain  still,  only  that  the  links  are  a  little  longer, 
atid  It's  the  chain  we  hate !  We  began  to  hate  it 
before  we  were  a  month  tied  to  each,  other,  and. 
time,  somehow,  does  not  smoothe  down  these  as- 
perities. As  to  any  other  separation,  the  lawyers 
tell  me  it  is  hopeless.  There's  a  functionary 
called  the  '  Queen's '  something  or  other  who 
always  intervenes  in  the  interests  of  morality, 
and  compels  people  who  have  proved  their  in- 
compatibility by  years  of  dissension  to  go  back 
and  quarrel  more." 

"  I  think  if  it  were  only  fdr  the  children's 
sake '' 

"For  the  children's  sake!"  broke  he  in. 
"  What  can  it  possibly  matter  whether  they  be 
brought  up  by  their  mother  alone,  or  in  a  house 
where  their  father  and  mother  are  always  quar- 
relling ?  At  all  events,  they  form  no  element 
in  the  question  so  far  as  /am  concerned." 
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"I  think  your  best  hold  on  the  Chief  Baron 
is  Iiis  liking  for  the  children ;  he  is  very  fond 
of  ileginald." 

"  What's  the  use  of  a  hold  on  an  old  man 
who  has  more  caprioes  than  he  has  years  ?  He 
has  made  eight  wills  to  my  own  knowledge 
since  May  last.  You  may  fancy  how  far  afield 
he  strays  in  his  testamentary  dLspositions  when 
in  one  of  thorn  he  niakes  you  residuary  lega- 
tee." 

''Mel  Me!'' 

"Tou;  and  whafs  more,  calls  you  his 
faithful  and  devoted  wife,  *  who— for  five-and- 
twenty  years  that  we  lived  apart-— contributed 
mainly  to  the  happiness  of  my  life.'  '* 

"  The  parenthesis,  at  least,  is  like  him,''  said 
she,  smiling. 

"  To  the  children  ho  has  bequeathed  I  dont 
know  what,  sometimes  with  Luqy  as  their  guar- 
dian, sometimes  myself.  The  Lendrick  girl  was 
always  handsomely  provided  for  till  lately,  when 
he  Bcratdied  her  out  completely;  and  in  the 
last  document  which  I  saw  there  were  the 
words,  *  To  my  immediate  family  I  bequeath  my 
forgiveness  for  their  desertion  of  me,  and  this 
free  of  all  legacy  duty  and  other  charges.'  I  am 
9ure,  mother,  he's  a  little  mad." 

"Nothing  of  the  kind — no  more  than  you 
are." 

"  I  dont  know  that  I  always  suspect  that 
*the  marvellous  vigour'  of  old  age  gets  its 
prime  stimulus  firom  an  over-excited  brain.  He 
sat  up  a  whole  night  last  week — I  know  it  to 
my  cost,  for  I  had  to  copy  it  out — ^writing  a 
letter  to  the  *  Tunes '  on  the  Land  Tenure  Bill, 
and  he  nearly  went  out  of  bis  mind  on  seeing 
it  in  small  type." 

"  He  is  vain,  if  you  like ;  but  not  mad  cer- 
tainly." 

"  For  a  while  I  thought  one  of  his  fits  of  pas- 
sion would  do  for  him — ^he  gets  crimson^  and 
then  lividly  pale,  and  then  flushed  again,  and 
his  nails  are  driven  into  his  palms,  and  he  firoths 
at  the  mouth ;  but  somehow  the  whole  subsides 
at  last,  and  his  voice  grows  gentle,  and  his 
manner  courteous — ^you'd  think  him  a  lamb,  if 
you  had  never  seen  him  as  a  tiger.  In  these 
moods  he  becomes  actually  humble,  so  that  the 
other  night  he  sat  down  and  wrote  his  resig- 
nation to  the  Home  Office,  stating  that  the  in- 
creasing burden  of  years  and  infirmity  left  him 
no  other  choice  than  that  of  descending  from 
the  Bench  he  had  occupied  so  long  and  so  un- 
worthily, and  begging  her  Majesty  would  graci- 
ously accord  a  retreat  to  one  *  who  had  outiived 
everything  but  his  loyalty.' " 

"  What  became  of  this  ?  " 

"  ^e  asked  me  about  it  next  morning,  but  I 
said  I  had  burned  it  by  his  orders ;  but  I  have 
it  this  moment  in  my  desk." 

"  You  have  no  right  to  keep  it.  I  iosist  on 
your  destroying  it" 

"  Pardon  me,  mother.  I'd  be  a  rich  man  to- 
day if  I  hadn't  given  way  to  that  foolish  habit 
of  making  away  with  papers  supposed  to  be 
worthless.  The  three  hues  of  a  man's  writing, 
thai  the  old  Judge  said  he  could  hang  any  man 
on,  might,  it  strikes  me,  be  often  used  to  better 
purpose." 

"I  wish  you  would  keep  your  sharp  prao- 
ttces  for  others  and  spare  himf"  said  she,  se- 
verely. 


"It's  very  generous  of  you  to  say  so,  mother, 
considering  the  way  he  treats  you  and  talks  of 
you." 

"Sir  William  and  I  were  ill  met  and  ill 
matched,  but  that  is  not  any  reason  that  I 
should  like  to  see  him  treacherously  dealt 
with." 

"  There's  no  talk  of  treachery  here.  I  was 
merely  uttering  an  abstract  truth  about  the 
value  of  old  papers,  and  regretting  how  late  I 
came  to  the  knowledge.  There's  that  bundle 
of  letters  of  that  fool  Trafford,  for  instance,  to 
Lucy.  I  can't  get  a  divorce  on  them,  it's  true; 
but  I  hope  to  squeeze  a  thousand  pounds  out 
of  him  before  he  has  them  back  again." 

"  I  hope  in  my  heart  that  the  worid  does  not 
know  you  I "  said  she,  bitterly. 

"Do  you  know,  mother,  I  rather  suspect  it 
does?  The  world  is  aware  that  a  great  many 
men,  some  of  whom  it  could  ill  spare,  live  'by 
what  is  called  their  Wits — ^that  is  to  say,  that 
they  play  the  game  entitled  *Life'  with  what 
Yankees  call  'the  advantages;'  and  the  world 
no  more  resents  my  living  by  the  sharp  practice 
long  experience  has  taught  me,  than  it  is  angry 
witi^  this  man  for  being  a  lawyer,  and  that  one 
for  being  a  doctor." 

"You  know  in  your  heart  that  Trafford 
never  thought  of  stealing  Lucy's  affections." 

"Perhaps  I  do;  but  I  don't  know  what  were 
Lucy's  intentions  towards  Trafford." 

"Oh,  fie,  fie  I" 

"  Be  shocked  if  you  like.  It's  very  proper, 
perhaps,  that  you  should  be  shocked;  but  na- 
ture has  endowed  me  wiUi  strong  nerves  or 
coarse  feelings,  whichever  you  like  to  call  them, 
and  consequently  I  can  talk  of  these  things 
with  as  little  intermixture  of  sentiment  as  I 
would  employ  in  discussing  a  protested  bill 
Lucy  herself  is  not  deficient  in  this  oool  quality, 
and  we  have  discussed  the  social  contract  styled 
Marriage  with  a  charming  unanimity  of  opinion. 
Indeed,  when  I  have  thought  over  the  marvel- 
lous agreement  of  our  sentimonts,  I  have  been 
actually  amazed  why  we  oould  not  live  together 
without  hating  each  other." 

"  I  pity  her— from  the  bottom  of  my  heart 
I  pity  her."       " 

"  So  do  I,  mother.  I  pity  her,  because  I  pity 
myself.  It  was  a  stupid  bargain  for  each  of  as. 
I  thought  I  was  marrying  an  angel  with  sixty 
thousand  pounds.  She  fancied  she  was  getting 
a  hero,  with  a  peerage  in  the  distance.  Each 
made  a  '  bad  book.'  It  is  deuced  hard,  how- 
ever," continued  he,  in  a  fiercer  strain,  "if 
one  must  go  on  backing  the  horse  that  yon 
know  will  lose,  staking  your  money  where  you 
see  you  cannot  win.  My  wife  and  myself 
awoke  from  our  illusions  years  ago;  but  to 
please  the  world,  to  gratify  that  amiable  thing 
called  Society,  we  must  go  on  still,  just  as  if  we 
believed  all  that  we  know  and  have  proved  to 
be  rotten  falsehoods.  Now  I  ask  yon,  mother, 
is  not  this  rather  hard?  Wouldn't  it  be  hard 
for  a  good-tempered,  easy-going  fellow?  And 
is  it  not  more  than  hard  for  a  hasty,  peevish, 
irritable  dog  like  myself?  We  know  and  see 
that  we  are  bad  company  for  eadi  other,  but 
you— I  mean  the  world— you  insist  that  we 
should  go  on  quarrelling  to  the  end,  as  if  Uiere 
was  anythmg  edifying  in  the  spectacle  of  our 
mutual  dislike." 
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"  Too  much  of  this.  1  beseech  you,  drop  the 
subject,  and  talk  of  Bomething  else/' 

"  I  declare,  mother,  if  th^re  was  any  one  I 
could  be  frank  and  out-spoken  with  on  this 
theme,  I  betieved  it  to  be  yourself.  You  have 
had  '  your  losses '  too,  and  know  what  it  is  to 
be  unhappily  mated." 

"Whatever  I  may  have  suflTored,  I  have  not 
lost  self-respect,'^  said  she,  haughtily. 

"  Heigho ! "  cried  he,  wearily,  "  I  always  find 
that  my  opinions  place  me  in  a  minority,  and  so 
it  must  ever  be  while  the  world  is  the  hypo- 
critical thing  we  see  it  Oh  dear,  if  people 
could  only  vote  by  ballot,  Td  like  to  see  mar- 
riage put  to  the  test" 

"  What  did  Sir  William  say  about  my  going 
to  the  picnic?  "  asked  she,  suddenly. 

'*He  said  you  were  quite  right  to  obtain  as 
many  attentions  as  you  could  from  the  Oastle, 
on  the  same  principle  that  the  vicar's  wife  stipu- 
lated for  the  sheep  in  the  picture—*  as  many  as 
the  painter  would  put  in  for  nothing.* " 

"  Bo  that  he  is  firmly  determined  not  to  re- 
8ign?" 

"  Most  firmly;  nor  will  he  be  warned  by  the 
example  of  the  well-bred  dog,  for  he  sees,  or  he 
might  see,  all  the  preparations  on  foot  for  kick- 
ing him  out" 

"  You  don't  think  they  would  compel  him  to 
resign?" 

"No;  but  they'll  compel  him  to  go,  which 
amounts  to  the  same.  Balfour  says  they  mean 
to  move  an  address  to  the  Queen  praying  her 
Majesty  to  superannuate  him." 

"It  would  kill  him — he'd  not  survive  it" 

"So  it  is  generally  believed — all  the  more 
because  it  is  a  course  he  has  ever  declared  to  be 
impossible— I  mean  constitutionally  impossible." 

"  I  hope  he  may  be  spared  this  insult" 

MHe  might  escape  it  by  dying  first,  mother ; 
and  really,  under  the  drcumstancos,  it  would 
be  more  dignified." 

"  Your  morals  were  not,  at  any  time,  to  boast 
of,  but  your  manners  used  to  be  those  of  a  gen- 
tleman," said  she,  in  a  voice  thick  with  passion. 

"  I  am  afraid,  mother,  that  both  morals  and 
manners,  like  this  hat  of  mine,  are  a  little  the 
worse  for  wear;  but  as  in  the  case  of  the 
hat  too,  use  has  made  them  pleasanter  to  me 
than  spick  and  span  new  ones,  with  all  the  gloss 
on.  At  all  events,  I  never  dreamed  of  ofibnd- 
ing  when  I  suggested  the  possibility  of  your 
b^g  a  widow.  Indeed,  I  fancied  it  was  femi- 
nine for  widower,  which  I  imagined  to  be  no 
such  bad  thing." 

"  If  the  Chief  Baron  should  be  compelled  to 
leave  the  Bench,  will  it  affect  your  tenure  of  the 
Registrarship?" 

"  That  is  what  nobody  seems  to  know.  Some 
opme  one  way,  some  another;  and  though  all 
ask  me  what  does  the  Chief  himself  say  on  the 
matter,  I  have  never  had  the  courage  to  ask  the 
question." 

"You  are  quite  right  It  would  be  most  in- 
discreet to  do  sa" 

"  Indeed,  if  I  were  rash  enough  to  risk  the 
step,  it  would  redound  to  nothing,  since  I  am 
quite  persuaded  that  he  believes  that  whenever 
he  retires  from  public  life  or  quits  this  world 
altogether,  a  general  chaos  will  ensue,  and  that 
all  sorts  of  ignorant  and  incompetent  people  will 
jostle  the  dever  fellows  out  of  the  way,  just 


because  the  one  great  directing  mind  of  the  age 
has  left  the  scene  and  departed." 

"  All  his  favours  to  you  have  certainly  not 
bought  your  gratitude,  Dudley." 

"1  don't  suspect  it  is  a  quality  I  ever  laid  up 
a  large  stock  of,  mothei^^not  to  say  that  I  hav^ 
always  deemed  it  a  somewhat  unworthy  ^ng 
to  swallow  the  bad  qualities  of  a  man  simply 
because  he  was  civil  to  you  personally." 

"His  kindness  might  at  least  secure  your 
silence." 

"  Then  it  would  be  a  very  craven  silence.  But 
m  join  issue  with  you  on  the  other  counts. 
What  is  this  groat  kindness  for  which  I  am  not 
to  speak  my  mind  about  him  7  He  has  housed 
and  fed  me;  very  good  things  in  their  way, 
but  benefits  which  never  cost  him  anything 
but  his  money.  Now,  what  have  I  repaid  him 
with?  Hy  society,  my  time,  my  temper,  I  might 
say  my  health,  for  he  has  worried  me  to  that  de- 
gree some  days  that  I  have  been  actually  on  the 
verge  of  a  fever.  And  if  his  overbearing  insolence 
was  hard  to  endure,  still  harder  was  it  to  stand 
his  inordinate  vanity  without  laughter.  I  ask 
you  frankly,  isn't  he  the  vainest  man,  not  that 
you  ever  met,  but  that  you  ever  heard  of  ?  " 

"  Vain  he  is,  but  not  witiiout  some  reason. 
He  has  had  great  triumphs,  great  distinctions  in 
life." 

"  So  he  has  told  me.  I  have  listened  for 
hours  long  to  descriptions  of  the  sensation  ho 
created  in  the  House — ^it  was  the  Irish  House, 
by  the  way — ^by  his  speech  on  the  Regency 
Bill,  or  some  other  obsolete  question;  and  how 
flood  had  asked  the  House  td  adjourn  and  re- 
cover their  calm  and  composure,  after  the  over- 
whelming power  of  the  speech  they  had  just 
listened  to ;  and  how,  at  the  Bar,  Plunkett  once 
said  to  a  jury,  *  Short  of  actual  guilt,  there  is 
no  such  misfortune  can  befall  a  man  as  to  have 
Sergeant  Lendrick  against  him.'  I  wish  I  was 
independent — ^I  mean,  rich  enough,  to  tell  him 
what  I  think  of  him ;  that  I  hi^  just  five  mi- 
nutes— ^I'dnot  ask  more — to  convey  my  impres- 
sion of  his  great  and  brilliant  qualities !  and  to 
show  him  tiiat,  between  the  impidses  of  his 
temper  and  his  vanity  together,  he  is,  in  mat- 
ters of  the  world,  littie  better  than  a  fool  I  What 
do  you  think  he  is  going  to  do  at  this  very 
moment?  I  had  not  intended  speaking  of  it, 
but  you  have  pushed  me  to  it  In  revenge  for 
the  Government  having  passed  him  over  on  the 
Commission,  he  is  going  to  supply  some  of 
these  'Celt'  rascals  with  means  to  employ 
counsel,  and  raise  certain  questions  of  legality, 
which  he  thinks  will  puzzle  Pemberton  to 
meet  Of  course,  rash  and  indiscreet  as  he  is, 
this  is  not  to  be  done  openly.  It  is  to  be  ac- 
complished in  secret,  and  through  mel  I  am 
to  go  to-morrow  morning  at  eleven  o'clock  to 
the  Richmond  GaoL  I  have  the  order  for  my 
admission  in  my  pocket  I  am  there  to  visit 
heaven  knows  whom;  some  scoundrel  or  other 
—just  as  likely  a  Government  spy  as  a  rebel, 
who  will  publish  the  whole  scheme  to  the 
world.  At  all  events,  I  am  to  see  and  have 
speech  of  the  fellow,  and  ascertain  on  what 
evidence  he  was  committed  to  prison,  and  what 
kind  of  case  he  can  make  as  to  his  innoo^noe. 
He  is  said  to  be  a  gentieman--the  very  last 
reason,  to  my  thinking,  for  taking  him  up;  for 
whenever  a  gentieman  is  found>in  any  predica* 
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xnent  beneath  hlni,  the  presumption  is  that  he 
ought  to  be  lower  stilL  The  wise  Judge,  how- 
eyer^  thinks  otherwise,  and  says,  *  Here  is  the 
very  opportunity  I  wanted.' " 

''  It  is  a  most  disagreeable  mission,  Dudley. 
I  wish  sincerely  you  could  have  declined  it." 

"Not  at  ail.  I  stand  to  win,  no  matter  how 
it  comes  off;  if  all  goes  right,  the  Chief  must 
make  me  some  acknowledgment  on  my  success ; 
if  it  be  a  failure,  111  take  care  to  be  so  com- 
promised that  I  muse  get  away  out  of  the 
country,  and  I  leave  to  yourself  to  say  what 
recompense  will  be  enough  to  repay  a  man  for 
the  loss  of  his  home,  and  of  his  wife,  and  .his 
children." 

The  laugh  with  which  he  concluded  this 
speech  rang  out  with  something  so  devilish  in 
its  cadence,  that  she  turned  away  sickened  and 
disgusted. 

"If  I  thought  you  as  base*  as  your  words 
bespeak  you,  I'd  never  see  you  again,"  said 
she,  rising  and  moving  towards  the  door. 

"  I'll  have  one  cigar,  mother,  before  I  join  you 
in  the  drawing-room,"  said  he,  taking  it  out 
as  he  spoke.  "  I'd  not  have  indulged  if  you 
had  not  left  me.  Kay  I  order  a  little  more 
sherry?" 

"Ring  for  whatever  you  want,"  said  she, 
coldly,  and  quitted  the  room. 


CHAPTER  LVIU. 

THE  YlSir  TO  THE  OAOL. 

Colonel  Sbwell  was  well  known  in  the  city, 
and  when  he  presented  himself  at  the  Gaol, 
was  received  by  the  deputy-governor  with  all 
fitting  courtesy.  "Your  house  is  pretty  fuU,  I 
believe,  Mr.  BlantI,"  said  Sewell,  jocularly. 

"Yes,  sir;  I  never  remember  to  have  had  so 
many  prisoners  in  charge;  and  the  Mountjoy 
Prison  has  sent  off  two  drafts  this  morning  to 
England,  to  make  room  for  the  new  committals. 
The  order  is  all  rights  sir,"  said  he,  looking  at 
the  paper  Sewell  extended  towards  him.  "  The 
governor  has  given  him  a  small  room  in  his  own 
house.  It  would  have  been  hard  to  put  him 
with  the  others,  who  are  so  inferior  to  him." 

"A  man  of  station  and  rank,  then  ?  "  asked 
SewelL 

"So  they  say,  sir." 

"And  ills  name?" 

"  You  must  excuse  me,  Colonel  It  is  a  case 
for  groat  caution;  and  we  have  been  strictly 
enjoined  not  to  let  his -name  get  abroad  at  pre- 
sent Mr.  Spencer's  note— for  he  wrote  to  us 
last  night— said,  *If  it  should  turn  out  that 
Colonel  Sewell  is  acquainted  with  the  prisoner, 
as  he  opines,  you  will  repeat  the  caution  I 
already  impressed  upon  him,  not  to  divulge  his 
name.'  The  fact  is,  sir,"  said  he,  lowering  his 
voice  to  a  confidential  tone,  "I  may  venture  to 
tell  you  that  his  diary  contains  so  many  names 
of  men  in  high  position,  that  it  is  all-important 
we  should  proceed  with  great  secresy,  for  we 
find  persons  involved  whom  nobody  could  pos- 
sibly have  suspected  could  be  engaged  in  sudi 
a  sdieme.** 


"It  is  not  easy  to  behove  men  oould  be  soch 
asses,"  said  Sew^  contemptuously.  "Is  this 
gentleman  Irish?  " 

"Not  at  liberty  to  say,  sir.  My  orders  are 
peremptory  on  the  subject  of  his  personality." 

"  You  are  a  miracle  of  discretion,  Mr.  Bland.'* 

"  Charmed  to  hear  you  say  so,  Colonel  Sew- 
elL There's  no  one  whose  good  word  Fd  be 
more  proud  of." 

"  And  why  isn't  he  b^ed  ?  "  said  Sewell,  r&> 
turning  to  the  charge.  "Had  be  no  one  to  be 
his  surety?  " 

"That's  strange  enough,  sir.  Mr.  Spencer 
put  it  to  him  that  he'd  better  have  some  legal 
adviser;  and  though  he  wouldn't  go  so  far  as 
to  say  they'd  take  bail  for  him,  he  hinted  that 
probably  he  would  like  to  confer  with  some 
Mend,  and  all  the  answer  he  got  was,  ^It's  all 
a  mistake  from  beginning  to  end.  I'm  not  the 
man  you're  looking  for;  but  if  it  gives  the 
poor  devil  time  to  make  his  escape,  perhaps 
he'll  live  to  learn  better ;  and  so  I'm  at  your 
orders.'" 

"  I  suppose  that  pretext  did  not  impose  upon 
the  magistrate?" 

"  Not  for  a  moment,  sir.  lifr.  Spencer  is  an 
old  bird,  and  not  to  be  caught  by  such  chA£ 
He  sent  him  off  here  at  once.  He  tried  the 
same  dodge,  though,  when  he  came  in.  '  Tf  I 
could  have  a  quiet  room  for  the  few  davs  I 
shall  be  here,  it  would  be  a  great  comfon  to 
me,'  said  he  to  the  governor.  *  I  have  a  nnm- 
ber  of  letters  to  write;  and  if  you  oould  ma- 
nage to  give  me  one  with  a  north  light)  it  wonld 
oblige  me  immensely,  for  I'm  fond  of  painting.' 
Not  bad  that,  sir,  for  a  man  suspected  of  trea- 
son-felony— a  north  light  to  paint  byl  "  ■ 

"You  need  not  announce  me  by  name,  Mr. 
Bland,  for  it's  just  as  likely  I  shall  discover 
that  this  gentleman  and  I  are  strangers  to  eadi 
other;  but  simply  say,  a  gentleman  who  wishes 
to  see  you." 

"Tdce  Colonel  Sewell  up  to  the  governor's 
corridor,"  said  he  to  a  turnkey,  "and  show  him 
to  the  small  room  next  th6  chapeL" 

'Musing  over  what  Mr.  Bland  had  tdd  him, 
SewoU  ascended  the  stairs.  His  mission  had 
not  been  much  to  his  taste  fh>m  the  beginning. 
If  it  at  first  seemed  to  offer  the  probability  of 
placing  the  old  Judge  in  his  power  by  some 
act  of  indiscretion,  by  some  rash  step  or  other,  a 
little  reflection  showed  that  to  employ  the  pres- 
sure such  a  weakness  might  expose  him  to 
would  necessitate  the  taking  of  other  people 
into  confidence.  "  I  will  have  no  accomplices  I  * 
muttered  Sewell;  "no  fellows  to  dictate  the 
terms  on  which  they  will  not  betray  me  I  If  I 
cannot  get  this  old  man  into  my  power  by  my- 
self alone,  I'll  not  do  it  by  the.  help  of  another." 

"I  shall  have  to  lock  you  in,  sir,"  said  the 
man,  ap(dogetically,  i^  he  proceeded  to  open 
the  door. 

"  I  suppose  you  will  let  me  out  again,"  said 
Sewell,  laughing. 

"  Certainly,  sir.    Ill  return  in  half  an  hoar." 

"I  think  you'd  better  wait  and  see  if  &v& 
minutes  will  not  suffice." 

"  Yery  well,  sir.  You'll  knock  whenever  yon 
wish  me  to  open  the  door." 

When  Sewell  entered  ^e  room,  the  stranger 
was  seated  at  the  window,  with  his  back  to- 
wards the  door,  and  apparenti|y  so  absorbed  in 
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hia  thoughts  that  he  had  not  heard  his 
approach.  The  noise  of  the  door  being 
slammed  to  and  looked,  however,  aroused  him, 
and  he  turned  suddenly  round,  and  almost  as 
suddenly  sprang  to  his  feet  *'Whatl  Sir 
Brook  Eossbrookel"  cried  Sewell,  falhng  back 
towards  the  door. 

**  Your  surprise  is  not  greater  than  mine,  sir, 
at  this  meeting.  I  have  no  need  to  be  told, 
however,  that  you  did  not  come  here  to  see 
we." 

"No;  it  was  a  mistake.  The  man  brought 
me  to  the  wrong  roooL  My  visit  was  intended 
for  another,"  muttered  Sewell,  hastily. 

"^Pray,  sir,  be  seated,"  said  Possbrooke,  pre- 
senting a  chair.  "Chance  will  occasionally 
do  more  for  us  than  our  best  endeavours.  Since 
I  have  arrived  in  Ireland  I  have  made  many 
attempts  to  meet  vou,  but  without  success. 
*  Accident,  however,  has  favoured  me,  and  I  re* 
joice  to  profit  by  my  good  luck." 

"  I  have  ezplamed.  Sir  Brook,  that  I  was  on 
my  way  to  see  a  gentleman  to  whom  my  visit 
is  of  great  consequence.  I  hope  you  will  allow 
me  to  take  another  opportunity  of  conferring 
with  you." 

"  I  think  my  condition  as  a  prisoner  ought  to 
be  the  best  answer  to  your  request.  Ko,  sir. 
The  few  words  we  need  say  to  each  other  must 
be  said  now.  Sit  there,  if  you  please ;"  and 
as  he  placed  a  chair  for  ^well  towards  the 
window,  he  took  his  own  place  with  his  back 
to  the  door. 

"  This  is  very  like  imprisonment,"  said  Sew- 
ell, with  an  attempt  at  a  laugh. 

"  Perhaps,  sir,  if  each  of  us  had  his  due,  you 
have  as  good  a  right  to  be  here  as  myself; 
but  let  us  not  lose  time  in  an  exchange  of  com- 
pliments. My  visit  to  this  country  was  made 
entirely  on  your  account" 

"On  mine  1  how  upon  mine ?  " 

"On  yours,  Colonel  Sewell.  You  may  re- 
member at  our  last  conversation — ^it  was  at  the 
Chief  Baron's  countiy-house— you  made  me  a 
promise  with  regard  to  Miss  Lendrick— " 

"  I  remember,"  broke  in  Sewell  hastily,  for 
he  saw  in  the  flush  of  the  other's  cheek  how 
the  difficulty  of  what  he  had  to  say  was 
already  giving  him  a  most  ptunful  emotion. 
"  You  stipulated  something  about  keeping  my 
wife  apart  from  that  young  lady.  You  ex- 
pressed certain  fears  about  contamination—^' 

"  Oh,  sir,  you  wrong  me  deeply,"  said  the  old 
man,  with  broken  utterance. 

"  I'd  bo  happy  to  tdiink  I  had  misunderstood 
you,"  said  Sewell,  stiU  pursuing  hia  advantage. 
'*  Of  course,  it  was  very  painM  to  me  at  the 
time.    My  wife,  too,  felt  it  bitterly." 

Fossbrooke  started  at  this  as  if  stung,  and 
his  brow  darkened  and  his  eyes  flashed  as  he 
said,  "  Enough  of  this,  nr.  It  is  not  the  first 
time  I  have  been  calumniated  in  the  same 
quarter.  Let  us  talk  of  something  else.  You 
hold  in  your  hand  certain  letters  of  Mi^or 
Trafford — Lionel  Trafford — and  you  make  them 
the  ground  of  a  threat  against  him.  Is  it  not 
so?" 

"  I  dedare.  Sir  Brook,  the  iuterest  you  take 
in  what  relates  to  my  wife  somewhat  passes 
the  bounds  of  delicacy." 

"  I  know  what  you  mean.  I  know  the  ad- 
vantage you  would  take  of  me,  and  which  you 


took  a  while  ago;  but  I  will  not  sufibr  it  I 
want  these  letters — ^what's  their  price  ?  " 

"They  are  in  the  hands  of  my  solicitors, 
Kane  k  Kinoaid ;  and  I  think  it  very  unlikely 
they  will  stay  the  proceedings  they  have  taken 
on  them  by  any  demand  of  yours." 

"  I  want  them,  and  must  have  them." 
.     Sewell  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  made  a 
gesture  to  imply  that  he  had  already  given  him 
his  answer. 

"And  what  suit  would  you  pretend * 

But  why  do  I  ask  you  ?  What  is  it  to  me  by 
what  schemes  you  prosecute  your  plans? 
Look  here,  sir ;  I  was  once  on  a  time  possessed 
of  a  document  which  would  have  subjected 
you  to  the  fate  of  a  felon;  it  was  the  forgery 
of  my  name—-" 

"  My  dear  Sir  Brook,  if  your  memory  were 
a  little  better  you  would  remember  that  you 
had  once  to  apologize  for  that  charge,  and  avow 
it  was  totally  nnfotmded." 

"It  is  untrue,  sir;  and  you  know  it  is  un- 
true. I  declared  I  would  produce  a  document 
before  three  or  four  of  your  brother  officers, 
and  it  was  stolen  from  me  on  the  night  before 
the  meeting." 

"I  remember  that  explanation,  and  the  pain- 
ful impression  your  position  excited  at  tho 
time ;  but  really  I  have  no  taste  for  going  back 
over  a  long  past  period.  Tm  not  old  enough,  I 
suppose,  to  care  for  these  reminiscences. .  Will 
you  allow  me  to  take  n^  leave  of  you?  " 

"  No,  sir ;  you  shall  hear  me  out  It  may 
possibly  be  to  your  own  advantage  to  bestow  a 
little  time  upon  me.  You  are  fond  of  compro- 
mises— as  you  ought  to  be,  for  your  life  has 
been  a  series  of  them;  now  I  have  one  to  pro- 
pose to  you.  Let  Trafford  have  back  his  let- 
ters, and  you  shall  hear  of  this  charge  no 
more." 

"  Really,  sir,  you  must  form  a  very  low  es- 
timate of  my  intelligence,  or  you  would  not 
have  made  such  a  proposition ;  or  probably," 
added  ho,  with  a  sneer,  "you  have  been  led 
away  by  the  eminence  of  the  position  you 
occupy  at  this  moment  to  miS^e  this  de- 
mand." 

Fossbrooke  started  at  the  boldness  of  tiiis 
speech,  and  looked  about  him,  and  probably  re- 
membered for  the  first  time  since  the  interview 
began  that  he  was  a  prisoner.  "A  few  days 
— a  few  hours,  perhaps-^wlll  see  me  free,"  said 
the  old  man,  haughtily.  "  I  know  too  well  the 
difficulties  that  surround  men  in  times  like 
these  to  be  angry  or  impatient  at  a  mistake 
whose  worst  consequences  are  a  little  incon- 
venience." 

"  I  own,  sir,  I  was  grieved  to  think  you 
could  have  involved  yourself  in  such  a 
scheme." 

"Nothing  of  the  kind,  sir;  you  were  only 
grieved  to  think  that  there  could  be  no  solid 
foundation  for  the  charge  against  me.  It  would 
be  the  best  tidings  you  could  hear  to  learn  that 
I  was  to  leave  this  for  the  dock,  with  the  con- 
vict hulk  in  the  distance :— -but  I  forgot  I  had 
promised  myself  not  to  discuss  my  own  affairs 
with  you.  What  s%y  you  to  what  I  have  pro- 
posed?" 

"You  have  proposed  nothing,  Sir  Brook— at 
least  nothing  serious,  since  I  can  scarcely  re- 
gard as  a  proposition  the  offer  not  to  renew  a 
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charge  which  broke  down  onoe  before  for  want 
of  evidence." 

*<  What  if  I  have  that  evidence  ?  What  if  I 
am  prepared  to  produce  it?  Ay,  sir,  jou  may 
look  incredulous  if  you  like.  It  is  not  to  a  man 
of  your  stamp  I  appeal  to  be  believed  on  my 
word;  but  you  sh^  see  the  document— you 
shall  see  it  on  the  same  day  that  a  jury  shall  see 
it." 

"  I  perceive,  Sir  Brook,  that  it  is  useless  to 
prolong  tiiis  conversationT  Your  old  grudge 
against  m,e  is  too  much  even  for  your  good 
sense.  Your  dislike  surmounts  your  reason. 
Yes,  open  the  door  at  once.  I  am  tired  wait- 
ing for  you,"  cried  he,  impatiently,  as  the  turn- 
key's voice  was  heard  without 

"Once  more  I  make  you  this  offer,"  said 
Fossbrooke,  rising  from  his  seat.  "Think  well 
ere  you  refuse  it" 

"  You  have  no  such  document  as  you  say." 

"  If  I  have  not,  the  failure  is  mine." 

The  door  was  now  open,  aud  the  turnkey 
standing  at  it 

"They  will  accept  bail,  won't  they?"  said 
Sewell,  adroitly  turning  the  conversation.  "I 
think,"  continued  he,  "this  matter  can  be 
easily  arranged.  I  will  go  at  once  to  the  Head 
Office,  and  return  here  at  onoe." 

"We  are  agreed,  then?"  said  Fossbrooke,  in 
a  low  voice. 

"Yes,"  said  SeweU,  hastily,  as  he  passed  out 
and  left  him. 

The  turnkey  closed  and  locked  the  door,  and 
overtook  Sewell  as  he  walked  along  the  corri- 
dor. "They  are  taking  information  this  mo- 
ment, sir,  about  the  prisoner.  The  informer  is 
in  the  room." 

"Who  is  he?    What's  his  name?" 

"  O'Beardon,  sir;  a  feUow  of  great  'cuteness. 
He's  in  the  pay  of  the  Castle  these  thirty 
years." 

"Might  I  be  present  at  the  examination? 
Would  you  ask  if  I  might  hear  the  case  ?  " 

The  man  assured  him  that  this  was  impossible, 
and  Sewell  stood  with  his  hand  on  the  balus- 
trade, deeply  revolving  what  he  had  just  heard. 

"  And  is  O'Beardon  a  prisoner  here?  " 

"  Not  exactly,  sir;  but  partly  for  his  own 
safety,  partly  to  be  sure  he's  not  tampered 
with,  we  often  keep  the  men  in  confinement  till 
a  case  is  finished." 

"  How  long  will  this  morning's  examination 
last  ?   At  what  hour  will  it  probably  be  over  ?" 

"  By  four,  sir,  or  half-past,  they'll  be  coming 
out" 

"m  return  by  that  time.  Pd  like  to  speak 
to  him." 


CHAPTER  MX. 

A  eBAND  .Dunnnt  at  thb  pbioht. 

The  examination  was  still  proceeding  when 
Sewell  returned  at  five  o'dodc;  and  althougli 
he  waited  about  an  hour  in  the  hope  of  its 
being  concluded,  tiie  case  was  still  under  con- 
sideration ;  and  as  the  Chief  Baron  had  a  large 
dhmer-party  on  that  day,  fron\  which  ti^e  Odonel 


could  not  absent  himself;  he  was  obliged  to 
hasten  back  in  all  speed  to  dieas. 

"  His  lordship  has  sent  three  times  to  know 
if  ^on  had  come  in,  sir,"  said  lus  servant  as  he 
entered  his  room. 

And  while  he  was  yet  speaking  came  another 
messenger  to  say  that  the  Chief  Baron  wanted 
to  see  the  Colonel  immediately.  Withagestore 
of  impatience  Sewell  put  on  again  the  coat  he 
had  just  thrown  off,  and  followed  the  man  to 
the  Chiefs  dressing-room. 

"I  have  been  expecting  yon  snce  three 
o'clock,  sir,"  said  the  old  man,  after  motioning 
to  his  valet  to  leave  the  room. 

"I  feared  I  was  late,  my  lord,  and  was  goiz^ 
to  dress  when  I  got  your  message." 

"But  you  have  been  away  seven  hours, 
sir." 

The  tone  and  manner  of  this  speech,  and  tiie 
words  themselves,  calling  him  to  account  in  a 
way  a  servant  would  scarcely  have  brooked,  so 
overcame  Sewell  that  only  by  an  immense  effort 
of  self-control  oould  he  restrain  his  temper,  and 
avoid  bursting  forth  with  the  long-pent-up  pas- 
sion that  was  consuming  him. 

"I  was  detained,  my  lord — unavoidably  de- 
tained," said  he,  with  a  voice  thidc  and  huslhy 
with  anger.  What  added  to  his  passion  was 
the  confusion  he  felt;  for  he  had  not  deter- 
mined, when  he  entered  the  room,  whether  to 
avow  that  the  prisoner  was  Fossbrooke  or  not, 
resolving  to  be  guided  by  the  Chiefs  manner 
and  temper  as  to  the  line  he  should  take.  Now 
this  outburst  completely  routed  his  judgment 
and  left  him  uncertain  and  vacillating. 

"  And  now,  sir,  for  your  report^"  said  the  old 
man,  seating  himself  and  folding  his  arms  on  hie 
chest 

"  I  have  littie  to  report,  my  Iprd.  They  affect 
a  degree  of  mystery  about  this  person,  both  at 
the  Head  Office  and  at  the  Gaol,  which  is  per- 
fectly absurd ;  andwiU  neither  give  his  name 
nor  his  belongings.  The  pretence  is,  of  ooorse, 
to  enable  them  to  ensnare  others  with  whom  he 
is  in  correspondence.  I  believe,  however,  the 
truth  to  be,  he  is  a  very  vulgar  criminal-ra 
ganger,  it  is  said,  from  Loughrea,  and  no  such 
prize  as  the  Castle  people  fancied.  His  passion 
for  notoriety^  it  seenui,  has  involved  him  in 
scores  of  things  of  this  kind ;  and  his  ambition 
is  always  to  be  his  own  lawyer  and  defend 
himself." 

"Enough,  sir;  a  ganger  and  self-oonfldent 
prating  rascal  combine  the  two  things  which  I 
most  heartily  detest  Pemberton  may  take  his 
will  of  him  for  me ;  he  may  make  him  Olnstrate 
every  blunder  of  his  bad  law,  and  111  not  say 
him  nay.  You  win  take  Lady  Eodesfieid  in  to 
dinner  to-day,  and  place  her  opposite  me  at 
table.  Your  wife  speaks  French  well — let  her 
sit  next  Count  de  Lcmoy,  but  give  her  arm  to 
the  Bishop  of  Down.  Let  us  have  no  politics 
over  our  wine ;  I  cannot  trust  myself  with  the 
law  officers  before  me,  and  at  my  own  table 
they  must  not  be  saorifloed." 

"Is  Pemberton  coming,  my  lord? " 

"  He  is,  sir — ^he  is  coming  on  a  tour  of  in- 
spection— ^he  wants  to  see  firom  my  dietaiyhow 
soon  he  may  calculate  on  my  demise;  and  the 
Attorney -General  will  be  here  on  the  like  emndL 
My  hearse,  sir,  it  is,  that  stops  the  way,  and  I 
have  not  ordered  it  up  yet    Op  you  tell  me  is 
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Lady  Lenariok  ooming  to  dinner,  for  she  has  not 
favoured  me  with  a  rei^y  to  my  invitation?  " 

"  I  am  unable  to  aay,  my  lord ;  I  have  not 
Been  her;  she  haa,  however,  been  slis^tly  in- 
disposed of  late." 

'*I  am  distressed  to  hear  it  At  all  events  I 
have  kept  her  place  for  her,  as  well  as  one  for  Mr. 
Balfour,  who  is  expected  from  England  to-day. 
If  Lady  Lendrick  should  come,  Lord  Kilgobbin 
will  take  her  in.'' 

*'I  think  I  hear  an  arrival  Td  better  finish 
my  dressing.  I  scarcely  thought  it  was  so 
late." 

**  Take  care  that  the  topic  of  India  be  avoided, 
or  we  shall  have  Ck)lonel  Kimberley  and  his 
tiger  stories." 

"  ru  look  to  it,"  said  Sewell,  moving  towards 
the  door. 

''You  have  given  orders  about  decanting  the 
champagne?" 

'*  About  everything,  my  lord.  There  comes 
another  carriage.  X  must  make  haste ;"  and  so 
saying,  he  fled  from  the  room  before  the  Ohief 
could  add  another  question. 

Sewell  had  but  little  time  to  think  over  the 
step  he  had  just  taken,  but  in  that  little  time  he 
satisfied  himself  that  he  had  acted  wisely.  It 
was  a  rare  thing  for  the  Ohief  to  return  to  any 
theme  he  bad  once  dismissed.  Indeed,  it  would 
have  implied  a  doubt  of  his  former  judgment, 
which  was  the  very  last  thing  that  could  occur 
to  him.  "  My  decisions  are  not  reversed,"  was 
his  favourite  expression;  so  that  nothing  was 
less  probable  than  that  he  would  again  revert 
to  the  prisoner  or  his  case.  As  for  Fossbrooke 
himself  and  how  to  deal  with  him,  that  was  a 
weightier  question,  and  demanded  more  thought 
than  he  could  now  give  it 

As  he  descended  to  the  drawing-room  the  last 
of  the  company  had  just  entered,  and  dinner 
was  announced.  Lady  Lendrick  and  Mr.  Bal- 
four were  both  absent  It  was  a  grand  dinner 
on  that  day,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  that  formi- 
dable expression.  It  was  very  tedious,'  very 
splendid,  very  costly,  and  intolerably  wearisome 
and  stupid.  The  guests  were  overlaid  by  the 
endless  round  of  dishes  and  the  varief^  of 
wines ;  and  such  as  had  not  sunk  into  a  drowsy 
repletion  occupied  themselves  in  criticising  the 
taste  of  a  banquet  whidi  was,  after  all,  a  tra- 
vestie  of  a  foreign  dinner  without  that  perfec- 
tion of  cookery  and  graceful  lightness  in  the 
detail  which  gives  all  the  elegance  and  charm 
to  such  entertainments.  The  more  fastidious 
part  of  the  company  saw  all  the  defects ;  the 
homelier  ones  regretted  the  absence  of  meats 
that  they  knew,  and  wines  they  were  accus- 
tomed to.  None,  were  pleased — none  at  their 
ease  but  the  host  hiiinsel^  Ab  for  him,  seated 
in  the  centre  of  the.  table,  overshadowed  almost 
,.by  a  towering  epergne,  he  felt  like  a  king  on  his 
throne.  AU  around  him  breathed  that  air  of 
newness  that  smacked  Qf  youth;  and  the  table 
spread  with  flowers,  and  an  ornamental  dessert^ 
seemed  to  emblematize  that  modem  civilisation 
which  had  enabled  himself  to  throw  off  the  old 
man  and  come  out  into  th^  world  fresh,  curled, 
and  carmined,  bewigged  and  be-waistooated. 

"  Eighty-seven  I  my  father  and  he  were  con- 
temporaries," said  Lord  Salgobbin,  as  they 
assembled  in  the  dnwring-room;  **a  wonderful 
man— a  really  wonderful  man  for  his  age." 


The  Bishop  muttered  something  in  concur- 
rence, only  adding,  "  Providence  '*  to  the  clause ; 
while  Pemberton  whispered  the  Attomey-Grene- 
ral  that  it  was  the  most  painful  attack  of  acute 
youth  he  had  ever  witnessed.  As  for  Colonel 
Eimberlej,  he  thought  nothing  of  the  Chiefs 
age,  for  he  had  shot  a  brown  bear  up  at  Bhum- 
nuggher  "  the  natives  knew  to  be  upwards  of 
two  hundred  years  old,  some  said  throe  hun- 
dred." 

As  they  took  their  coffee  in  groups  or  knots, 
Sewell  drew  his  arm  within  Pemberton's,  and 
led  him  through  the  open  sash-door  into  the 
garden.  "I  know  you  want  a  dgar,"  4said  he, 
*'and  so  do  L  Let  us  take  a  turn  here  and 
ei^oy  ourselves.  What  a  bore  is  a  big  dinner ! 
I'd  as  soon  assemble  all  my  duns  as  I'd  get  to- 
gether all  the  dreary  people  of  my  acquaintance. 
It's  a  great  mistake--don't  you  think  so  ?  "  said 
Sewell,  who,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  ac- 
costed Pemberton  in  this  tone  of  easy  fkmi- 
liari^. 

"  I  fancy,  however,  the  Chief  likes  it,"  said 
the  other,  cautiously;  "he  was  particularly  lively 
and  witty  to-day." 

"  These  displays  cost  him  dearly.  You  should 
see  him  after  the  thing  was  over.  With  the 
paint  washed  oflj  palpitating  on  a  sofa,  steeped 
with  sulphuric  ether,  and  stimulated  with  am- 
monia, one  wouldn't  say  he'd  get  through  the 
night" 

*'  What  a  constitution  he  must  have  I " 

*'It's  not  that;  at  least,  that's  not  the  way 
I  read  him.  My  theory  is,  it  is  his  temper — 
that  violent,  irascible,  fervid  temper— burning 
like  a  red-hot  coal  within  him,  sustains  the  heat 
that  gives  life  and  vigour  lo  his  nature.  If  he 
has  a  good-humoured  day — it's  not  a  very  f^- 
quent  occurrence,  but  it  happens  now  and  then 
— ^he  grows  ten  years  older.  I  made  thai  dis- 
covery lately.  It  seems  as  though  if  he  couldn't 
spite  the  world,  he'd  have  no  objection  to  taking 
leave  of  it" 

"  That  sounds  rather  severe,"  said  Pember- 
ton, cautiously ;  for  though  he  liked  the  tone 
of  the  other's  conversation,  he  was  not  exactly 
sure  it  was  quite  safe  to  show  his  concurrence. 

"  It's  the  fact  however,  severe  or  not  There's 
nothing  in  our  relations  to  each  other  that  should 
prevent  my  speaking  my  mmd  about  him.  My 
mother  had  the  bad  luck  to  marry  him,  and 
being  gifled  with  a  temper  not  very  unlike  his 
own,  they  discovered  thd  singular  fact  that  two 
people  who  resemble  each  other  can  become 
perfectly  incompatible.  I  used  to  think  that 
she  couldn't  be  matched.  •  I  recant,  however, 
and  acknowledge  candidly  he  could  '  give  her  a 
distance.' " 

Pemberton  gave  a  little  laugh,  as  it  were  of 
encouragement  to  go  on,  and  Uie  other  pro- 
ceeded. 

"  My  wife  understands  him  best  of  alL  She 
gives  way  in  everything,  all  he  says  is  right,  all 
he  opines  is  wisdom,  and  it's  astonishing  how 
this  yieldmg,  compUaiit,  submissive  spirit  breaks 
him  down ;  he  pines  under  it,  just  as  a  man  ac- 
customed to  sharp  exercise  would  waste  and 
decay  by  a  Ufe  of  confinement  I  declare  there 
Was  one  week  here  we  had  got  him  to  a  degree 
of  genUeness  that  was  quite  edifying,  but  my 
QM>&ier  came  and  paid  a  visit  when  we  were 
ou^  and  when  we  returned  there  he  wasl 
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violent,  flaring,  and  vigorous  as  ever,  wild  witli 
vanity,  and  mad  to  match  himself  with  the  first 
men  of  the  day." 

While  Sewell  talked  in  this  open  and  indis- 
creet way  of  the  old  Judge,  his  meaning  was  to 
show  with  what  perfect  confidence  he  treated 
his  companion,  and  at  the  same  time  how  fair 
and  natural  it  would  be  to  expect  frankness  in 
return.  The  crafty  lawyer,  however,  trained  in 
the  school  where  all  these  feints  and  false  parries 
are  the  commonest  tricks  of  fence,  never  ven- 
tured beyond  an  expression  of  weil-got-up  as- 
tonishment, or  a  laugh  of  enjoyment  at  some  of 
Sewell*s  smartnesses. 

"You  want  a  light?"  said  Sewell,  seeing 
that  the  other  held  his  dgar  still  unlit  in  his 
fingers. 

"Thanks.  I  was  forgetting  it  The  fact  is, 
you  kept  me  so  much  amused,  I  never  thought 
of  smoking;  nor  am  I  much  of  a  smoker  at  any 
time." 

"  If  s  the  vice  of  the  idle  man,  and  you  are 
not  in  that  category.  By  the  way,  what  a  busy 
time  you  must  have  of  it  now,  with  ail  these 
commitments?" 

"  Not  so  much  as  one  might  think.  The  cases 
are  numerous,  but  they  are  all  the  same.  In- 
deed, the  informants  are  identical  in  nearly 
every  instance.  Tim  Branegan  had  two  num- 
bers of  the  'G-reen  flag'  newspaper,  some 
loose  powder  in  his  waistcoat-podcet,  and  an 
American  drill-book  in  the  crown  of  his  hat" 

"And  is  that  treason-felony? " 

"  With  a  little  filling  up  it  becomes  so.  In 
the  rank  of  life  these  men  belong  to,  it's  as  easy 
to  find  a  rebel  as  it  would  be  in  Africa  to  dis- 
cover a  man  with  a  woolly  head." 

"And  this  present  movement  is  entirely 
limited  to  that  dass?  "  said  Sewell,  carelessly. 

"  So  we  thought  till  a  couple  of  days  ago, 
but  we  have  now  arrested  one  whose  condition 
is  that  of  a  gentleman." 

"  Witjh  anything  like  strong  evidence  against 
him?" 

"  I  have  not  seen  the  mformations  myself,  but 
Burrowes,  who  has  read  them,  calls  them  highly 
important;  not  alone  as  regards  the  prisoner, 
but  a  number  of  people  whose  loyalty  was  never 
BO  much  as  suspected.  Now  the  Yiceroy  is 
away,  the  Chief  Secretary  on  the  Continent,  and 
even  Balfour,  who  can  always  find  out  what  the 
Cabinet  wishes — ^Balfour  absent,  we  are  actually 
puzzled  whether  the  publicity  attending  the 
prosecution  of  such  a  man  would  not  serve 
rather  than  damage  the  rebel  cause,  displaying 
as  it  would  that  there  is  a  sympathy  for  this 
movement  in  a  quarter  far  removed  from  the 
peasant." 

"  Isn't  it  strange  that  the  Chief  Baron  should 
have,  the  other  evening  in  the  course  of  talk^ 
hit  upon  such  a  possibility  as  this,  and  said,  ^I 
wonder  would  the  Castiie  lawyers  be  crafty 
enough  to  see  that  such  a  case  should  not  be 
brought  to  trial?  One  man  of  education,  and 
whose  motives  might  be  ascribed  to  an  exalted, 
ho.wever  misdirected,  patriotism,*  said  he,  'would 
lift  this  rabble  out  of  the  slough  of  their  vulgar 
movement  and  give  it  the  character  of  a  nation- 
al rising.' " 

"  But  what  would  he  do?  did  he  say  how  he 
would  act?" 

"  He  said  something  about  *  baU,'  and  he  used 


a  word  I  wasn^t  famOiar  witb— like  estreating: 
is  there  such  a  word?  " 

"  Yes,  yes,  there  is ;  but  I  don't  see  how  it's 
to  be  done.  Would  it  be  possible  to  have  a  talk 
with  him  on  the  matter,  informally,  of  ooorse  ?  " 

"That  would  betray  mCf  and  he  would  never 
forgive  my  having  told  you  his  opinion  already," 
said  Sewell.  "  No,  that  is  out  of  the  question ; 
but  if  you  would  confide  to  me  the  points  you 
want  his  judgment  on,  I'd  manage  to  obtain  it*' 

Pemberton  seemed  to  reflect  over  this,  and 
walked  along  some  paces  in  silence. 

"  He  mentioned  a  curious  thing,"  said  SeweD, 
laughingly;  "he  said  that  in  £mmett's  afiair, 
there  were  three  or  four  men  compromised, 
whom  the  Government  were  veryunwffling  to 
brmg  to  trial,  and  that  they  actually  provided  the 
bail  for  them — secretly,  of  course— and  indemni- 
fied the  men  for  their  losses  on  the  forfeiture." 

"  It  couldn't  be  done  now,"  said  Pemberton. 

"  That's  what  the  Chief  said.  They  couldn't 
do  it  now,  for  they  have  not  got  M*Nally— who- 
ever M*Nally  was." 

Pemberton  coloured  cnmson,  for  IfNally  waa 
the  name  of  the  Solicitor-General  of  that  day, 
and  he  knew  well  that  the  sarcasm  was  in  the 
comparison  between  that  clever  lawyer  and 
himself. 

"What  I  meant  was,  that  Crown  lawyers 
have  a  very  different  public  to  account  to  in  the 
present  day  from  what  they  had  in  those  law- 
less times,"  said  Pemberton,  wilii  irritatkm. 
"  I'm  a£raid  the  Chief  Baron,  with  all  his  lean- 
ing and  all  his  wit,  likes  to  go  back  to  that 
period  for  every  one  of  his  illustrattona.  You 
heard  how  he  capped  the  Archbishop's  aUoaion 
to  the  Prodigal  Son  to-day? — ^I  dont  think  his 
Grace  liked  it — ^that  it  requires  more  tact  to 
provide  an  escape  for  a  criminal  than  to  |nt>3e> 
cute  a  guUty  man  to  conviction." 

"That's  so  like  him  I"  said  Sewell,  with  a 
bitter  laugh.  "Perhaps  the  great  charm  that 
attaches  lum  to  public  life  is  to  be  able  to  utter 
his  flippant  Impertinences  ex  caihedrd.  If  you 
could  hit  upon  some  position  from  which  he  ooaM 
fulminate  his  bolts  of  sarcasm  with  elfoct,  I  fkacj 
he'd  not  object  to  resign  the  Bench.  I  heard 
him  once  say,  '  I  cannot  go  to  churdi  without  t 
transgression,  for  I  envy  the  preacher,  who  has 
the  congregatiou  at  his  mercy  for  an  hoar.'  " 

"Ah,  hell  not  resign,"  sighed  Pembertco, 
deeply. 

"I  don't  know  that" 

"At  least  hell  not  do  so  on  any  terms  they^ 
make  with  him." 

"Nor  am  I  so  sure  of  that,"  repeated  the 
other,  gravely.  Sewell  waited  for  some  rc^foin- 
der  to  this  speech,  of  which  he  hoped  his  com- 
panion would  ask  the  explanation,  bat  the 
cautious  lawyer  said  not  a  word. 

"  No  man  with  a  sensitive,  irascible,  and  vain 
disposition  is  to  be  turned  fh>m  his  coarse, 
whatever  it  be,  by  menace  or  bully,"  said 
Sewell  "The  vroik  side  of  these  people  is 
tiieir  vanity,  and  to  approach  them  by  tiiat  yoa 
ought  to  Imow  and  to  cultivate  those  who  are 
about  them.  Now,  I  have  no  hesitation  In  say- 
ing there  were  moments— -ay,  there  were  hours 
— ^in  which,  if  it  had  been  any  interest  to  me,  I 
could  have  got  him  to  resign.  He  is  eminently 
a  man  of  his  word,  and  once  pledged  nothing 
would  make  him  retire  fh)m  his  promise." 
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"I  cMare,  after  all,''  said  Pemberton,  <*if  he 
feels  equal  to  the  hard  work  of  the  Oourt,  and 
likes  it,  I  don*t  see  why  all  this  pressure  shotdd 
be  put  upon  him.    Do  yow  ?  " 

*^  I  am  the  last  man  probably  to  see  it,"  said 
Sewell,  with  an  easy  laugh.  "  His  abdication 
would,  of  course,  not  suit  me»  I  suppose  we'd 
better  stroll  back  into  the  house— they'll  miss 
us."  There  was  an  evident  coldness  in  the 
way  these  last  words  were  spoken,  and  Sewell 
meant  that  the  lawyer  should  see  his  irritation. 

''Have  you  ever  said  anything  to  Balfour 
about  what  we  have  been  talking  of?"  said 
Pemberton,  as  they  moved  towards  the  honsb. 

'^  I  may  or  I  may  not  I  talk  pretty  freely  on 
all  sorts  of  things,  and  unfortunately  with  an 
incaution,  too,  that  is  not  always  profitable." 

"  Because,  if  you  were  to  show  him  as  clearly 
PS  a  while  ago  you  showed  me,  the  mode  in 
which  this  matter  might  be  negotiated,  I  have 
little  doubt— that  is,  I  have  reason  to  sup- 
pose—K>r  I  might  go  farther  and  say  that  I 
know ^" 

'*ril  tell  you  what  /know,  Mr.  Solicitor,  that 
I  wouldn't  give  that  end  of  a  cigar,"  and  he 
pitched  it  from  him  as  he  spoke,  "to  decide  the 
question  either  way."  And  with  this  they 
passed  on  and  mingled  with  the  company  in  the 
drawing-room.  "  I  have  hooked  you  at  last,  my 
shrewd  friend;  and  if  I  know  anything  of  man- 
kindf  111  see  you,  or  hear  from  you,  before 
twelve  hours  are  over." 

"Where  have  you  been,  CJolonel,  with  my. 
friend  the  SoUdtor-Oeneral?"  said  the  Chief 
Baron. 

"Cabinet-making,  my  lord,"  said  Sewell, 
laughingly. 

*'Take  care,  sir,"  said  the  Ohie^  sternly— 
"take  care  of  that  pastime.  It  has  led  more 
than  one  man  to  become  a  Joiner  and  a 
Turner! "  And  a  buzz  went  through  the  room 
as  men  repeated  this  moif  and  people  asked 
each  other,  "  Is  this  the  man  we  are  calling  on 
to  retire  as  worn-out,  effete,  and  exhausted  7  " 


CHAPTER  LX. 

CHIEF    SBOBETABT    BALFOUB. 

Mr.  Balfour  returned  to  Ireland  a  greater  man 
than  he  left  it.  He  had  been  advanced  to  the 
post  of  Chief  Secretary,  and  had  taken  his  seat 
in  the  House  as  Member  for  Muddleport  Poli- 
tical life  was  therefore  dawning  very  graciously 
upon  him,  and  his  ambition  was  budding  witifi 
every  prospect  of  success. 

The  Secretary's  Lodge  in  the  Fhodniz  Park  is 
somewhat  of  a  pretty  residence,  and  with  its 
gardens,  its  shrubberies,  and  conservatory,  seen 
on  a  sununer's  day  when  broad  cloud-shadows 
lie  sleepmg  on  the  Dublin  mountains,  and  the 
fragrant  white  thorn  scents  the  air,  must  cer^ 
tainly  be  a  pleasant  change  from  the  din,  tiio 
crush,  and  the  turmoil  of  "town  "  At  the  fag  end 
of  a  season.  English  officials  call  It  damp.  In- 
deed, they  have  a  trick  of  ascribing  this  quality 
to  all  things  Irish ;  and  nati<Mial  eneigy,  nation- 
al common  sense,  and  national  loyalty  seem  to 


them  to  be  ever  in  a  diluted  form.    Even  our 
drollery  is  not  as  dry  as  our  neighbours'. 

In  this  official  residence  Mr.  Balfour  was  now 
installed,  and  while  Fortune  seemed  to  shower 
her  favours  so  lavishly  upon  him,  the  quid  cmor 
rum  was  still  there,— his  tenure  was  insecure. 
The  party  to  which  he  belonged  had  contrived 
to  offend  some  of  its  followers  and  alienate 
others,  and,  without  adopting  any  such  decided 
Une  as  might  imply  a  change  of  policy,  had  ex- 
cited a  general  sense  of  distrust  in  th()8e  who 
had  once  followed  it  implicitly.  In  the  emer^ 
gencies'  of  party  life,  the  manoeuvre  known  to 
soldiers  as  a  "change  of  firont"  is  often  re- 
quired. The  present  Cabinet  were  in  this 
position.  They  had  been  for  some  sessions 
trading  on  their  Protestantism.  They  had  beon 
Churchmen  "pur  «an^.''  Their  bishops,  their 
deans,  their  colonial  appointments  bad  all  been 
of  that  orthodox  kind  liuit  defied  slander;  and 
as  it  is  said  that  a  man  with  a  broad-brimmed 
hat  and  drab  gaiters  may  indulge  unsuspected 
in  vices  which  a  more  smartly  got-up  neighbour 
would  bring  down  reprobation  upon  his  head 
for  practising,  so  may  a  ministry  under  the 
shadow  of  Exeter  Hail  do  a  variety  of  things 
denied  to  less  sacred  individuals.  "The  Pro- 
testant ticket "  had  carried  them  safely  over  two 
sessions,  but  there  came  now. a  hitch  in  which 
they  needed  that  -strange  section  called  "  the 
Irish  party,"  a  sort  of  political  flying  column, 
suffidently  uncertain  always  to  need  watching, 
and  if  not  very  compact  or  highly  disciplined, 
rash  and  bold  enough  to  be  very  damaging  in 
moments  of  difficulty.  Now,  as  Under-Secre- 
tary, Balfour  had  snubbed  this  party  repeatedly. 
They  had  been  passed  over  in  promotion,  and 
their  claims  to  advancement  coldly  received. 
The  amenities  of  the  Castle— that  social  Para- 
dise of  all  Irish  men  and  women — ^had  -been 
denied  them.  For  them  were  no  dinners, — ^no 
mornings  at  the  Lodge,  and  great  were  the 
murmurs  of  discontent  thereat  A  change, 
however,  had  oome;  an  English  defection  had 
rendered  Irish  support  of  consequence,  and 
Balfour  was  sent  over  to,  what  in  the  slang  of 
party  is  called,  conciliate,  but  which,  in  less 
euphuistic  phrase,  might  be  termed  to  employ  a 
system  of  general  and  outrageous  corruption. 

Some  averred  that  the  Viceroy,  indi^^iantly 
refusing  to  be  a  party  to  this  policy,  feigned 
iUness  and  stayed  away ;  others  dedaced  that 
his  resignation  had  been  tendered  and  accepted, 
but  that  measures  of  state  required  secresy  on 
the  subject;  while  a  third  section  of  guessers 
suggested  that  when  the  coarse  work  of  cor- 
ruption had  been  accomplished  by  the  Secre- 
ta^^  his  Excellency  would  arrive  to  crown  the 
edifice. 

At  all  events  the  Ministry  stood  in  need  of 
these  "  free  lances,"  and  Cholmondeley  Balfour 
was  sent  over  to  secure  them.  Before  all 
governmental  changes  there  is  a  sort  of  "  ground 
swell ''  amongst  tiie  knowing  men  of  paiity  that 
presages  the  storm ;  and  so,  now,  scarcely  had 
Balfour  reached  the  Lodge  than  a  rumour  ran 
that  some  new  turn  of  policy  was  about  to  be 
tried,  and  that  what  is  called  the  "Irish  diffi- 
culty" was  going  to  be  discounted  into  the, 
English  necessity. 

The  first  arrival  at  the  Lodge  was  Pemberton. 
He  had  just  been  defeated  at  his  election  for 
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Mallow,  and  ascribed  his  failure  to  the  luke- 
wannness  of  the  Goyernment,  and  the  indifTer- 
enoe  with  "which  Ihey  had  treated  his  demands 
for  some  small  patronage  for  his  supporters. 
Nor  was  it  mere  indifference — there  was  actual 
reason  to  believe  that  favour  was  shown  to  his 
opponent,  and  that  Mr.  Heffeman,  the  Catholic 
barrister  of  extreme  views,  had  met  the  support 
of  more  than  one  of  those  known  to  .be  under 
Government  influence.  There  was  a  story  of  a 
letter  from  the  Irish  Office  to  Father  O'Hea,  the 
parish  priest  Some  averred  they  had  read  it, 
declaring  that  the  Cabinet  only  desired  to  know 
*Hhe  real  sentiments  of  Ireland,  what  Irishmen 
actually  wished  and  wanted,"  to  meet  them. 
Kow,  when  a  Government  official  writes  to  a 
priest,  his  party  is  always  in  extremis. 

Pemberton  reached  the  Lodge  feverish,  irri- 
tated, and  uneasy.  He  had,  not  very  willingly, 
surrendered  a  great  practice  at  the  bar  to  enter 
life  as  a  politician,  and  now  what  if  the  reward 
of  his  services  ^ould  turn  out  to  be  treachery 
and  betrayal?  Over  and  over  again  had  he 
been  told  he  was  to  have  the  bench;  but  the 
Chief  Baron  would  neither  die  nor  retire,  nor 
was  there  any  vacancy  amongst  the  other  courts. 
Nor  had  he  done  very  well  in  Parliament ;  he 
was  haaty  and  irritable  in  reply,  too  discursive 
in  statement,  and,  worse  than  Uiese,  not  plod- 
ding enough  nor  sufficiently  given  to  repetition 
to  please  the  House ;  for  the  "  assembled  wis- 
dom "  is  fond  of  its  ease,  and  very  often  listens 
with  a  drowsy  consciousness  that  if  it  did  not 
catch  what  the  orator  said  aright,  it  was  sure 
to  hear  him  say  it  again  later  on.  He  had  made 
no  "hit"  witiix  the  House,  and  he  was  not 
patient  enough  nor  young  enough  to  toil  quietly 
on  to  gain  tluit  estimation  whidi  he  had  hoped 
to  snatch  at  starting. 

Besides  all  these  grounds  of  discontent,  he 
was  vexed  at  the  <»ureless  way  in  which  his 
party  defended  him  against  the  attacks  of  the 
Opposition.  Nothing  probably  teaches  a  man 
his  value  to  his  own  set  so  thoroughly  as  this 
test:  and  he  who  is  ill  defended  in  his  absence 
generally  knows  that  he  may  retire  without 
cause  of  regret.  He  came  out,  therefore,  that 
morning  to  see  Balfour,  and,  as  the  phrase  is, 
"  have  it  out  with  him."  Balfour's  instructions 
from  the  *'  other  side,"  as  Irishmen  playfully  de- 
nominate England,  were  to  get  rid  of  Pemberton 
as  soon  as  possi1E>le, — ^but,  at  the  same  time, 
with  all  the  caution  required  not  to  convert  an 
old  adherent  into  an  enemy. 

Balfour  was  at  breakfast,  with  an  Italian 
greyhound  on  a  ohair  beside  him,  and  a  Maltese 
terrier  seated  on  the  table,  when  Pemberton 
was  announced.  He  lounged  over  his  meal,  al- 
ternating tea  with  the  **  Times,"  and  now  and 
then  reading  scraps  of  the  letters  which  lay  in 
heaps  around  him. 

After  inviting  his  guest  to  partake  of  some- 
thing, and  hearing  that  he  had  already  break- 
fasted three  hours  before,  Balfour  began  to  give 
hun  all  the  political  gossip  of  town.  This,  for 
the  most  part,  related  to  changes  and  promotions 
— ^how  Griffith  was  to  go  to  the  Colonial,  and 
Haughton  to  the  Foreign  Office;  that  Forbes 
was  to  have  the  Bath,  and  make  way  for  Bet- 
more,  who  was  to  be  Under-Secretary.  "  Chad- 
wick,  you  see,  gets  nothing.  He  asked  for  a 
commissionership,  and   we    offered    him   the 


governorship  of  Bermuda;  henoe  has  he  gone 
down  below  the  gangway,  and  sits  on  the  seat 
of  the  scomfuL" 

"  Your  majority  was  smaller  than  I  looked  for 
on  Tuesday  night.  Couldn't  you  have  made  a 
stronger  muster  ?  "  said  Pemberton. 

"I  don't  know:  twenty-eight  is  not  bad. 
There  are  so  macny  of  our  people  in  abeyance. 
There  are  five  fighting  petitions  against  their 
return,  and  as  many  more  seeking  re-election, 
and  a  few  more,  like  yourself^  Pern,  *out  in  the 
cold.'" 

"For  which  gracious  situatioa  I  have  to 
thank  my  friends." 

"  Indeed !  how  is  that?  " 
"  It  is  somewhat  oool  to  ask  me.    Have  you 
not  seen  the  papers  lately  ?  have  you  not  read 
the  letter  that  Sir  Gray  Chadwell  addressed  to 
Father  O'Hea  of  Mallow?" 

"  Of  course  I  have  read  it — an  admirable  let- 
ter—a capital  letter.  I  don't  know  where  the 
case  of  Ireland  has  been  treated  with  such  mas- 
terly knowledge  and  discrimination." 

"  And  why  have  my  instructilons  been  always 
in  an  opposite  sense?  Why  have  I  been  given 
to  believe  that  the  Ministry  distrusted  that 
party  and  feared  their  bad  faith  ?  " 

"  Have  you  ever  seen  Grunzenhoff^  account 
of  the  battle  of  Leipsic?  " 

"No;  nor  have  I  the  slightest  curioeitj  to 
hear  how  it  applies  to  what  we  are  talking  oL^ 
"But  it  does  apply.  It's  the  very  neatest 
apropos  I  oould  cite  for  you.  There  was  a  mo- 
ment, he  says,  in  that  history,  when  Schwarzen- 
berg  was  about  to  outflank  tiie  Saxons,  and  open 
a  terrific  fire  of  artillery  upon  them ;  and  ei&er 
they  saw  what  fate  impended  over  them,  or  that 
the  hour  they  wished  for  had  come,  but  they  all 
deserted  the  ranks  of  the  French  and  went  over 
to  the  Allies." 

"  And  you  fancy  that  the  Catholics  are  going 
to  side  with  you?"  said  Pemberton,  with  a 
sneer. 
"  It  suits  both  parties  to  believe  it,  Pem." 
"  The  credulity  will  be  all  your  own,  Mr.  Bal- 
four. I  know  my  countrymen  bettor  than  joa 
do." 

"  That's  exactly  what  they  wont  credit  at 
Downing  Street,  Pem ;  and  I.  assure  you  that 
my  heart  is  broken  defending  you  in  the  House. 
They  are  eternally  asking  about  what  happened 
at  such  an  assize ;  and  why  the  Crown,  was  not 
better  prepared  in  such  a  prosecution;  and 
though  I  am  accounted  a  ready  feUow  in  reply, 
it  becomes  a  bore  at  last  I'm  sorry  to  say  it, 
Pem,  but  it  is  a  bore." 

"  I'm  glad,  Mr.  Balfour,  exceedingly  glad,  yea 
should  put  the  issue  between  us  so  dearly; 
though  I  own  to  you  that  coming  hero  this 
morning  as  the  plaintiff  it  is  not  without  sur- 
prise I  find  myself  on  my  defence." 

"  What's  tlus,  Banks  ?  "  asked  Balfoor,  hastt- 
,   as  his  private    secretory  entered  with  a 


"  From  Crew,  sir ;  it  must  be  his  SxoeBency 
sends  it" 

Balfour  broke  it  open  and  exdaimed,  "In 
cipher,  tool  Go  and  have  it  transcribed  at  onoe; 
you  have  the  key  here." 

"  Yes,  sir ;  I  am  familiar  with  the  dujacter, 
too,  and  can  do  it  quickly."  Thus  saying  be  left 
the  room.  ^-^  , 
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While  this  brief  dialogue  was  taking  place, 
Pemberton  walked  up  and  down  the  room,  pale 
and  agitated  in  features,  but  with  a  compressed 
lip  and  bent  brow,  like  one  nerving  himself  for 
coming  conflict. 

"  I  hope  we're  not  out,"  said  Balfour,  with  a 
laugh  of  assumed  indifference.  ^*He  rarely 
employs  a  dpher ;  and  it  must  be  something  of 
moment,  or  he  would  not  do  so  now." 

"  It  is  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  to  me," 
said  Pemberton.  **  Treated  as  I  have  been,  I 
could  scarcely  say  I  should  regret  it" 

"  By  Jove  I  the  ship  must  be  in  a  bad  way 
when  the  officers  are  taking  to  the  boats,"  said 
Balfour.  "  Why,  Pem,  you  don't  really  beheve 
we  are  going  to  founder?  " 

"  I  told  you,  sir,"  said  he,  haughtily,  "  that 
it  was  a  matter  of  the  most  perfect  indifference 
to  me  whether  you  should  sink  or  swim." 

^'You  are  one  of  the  crew,  I  hope,  an't 
you?" 

Pemberton  made  no  reply,  and  the  other  went 
on — "  To  be  sure,  it  may  be  said  that  an  able  sea- 
man never  has  long  to  look  for  a  ship ;  and  in 
these  political  disasters,  it's  only  the  captains 
that  are  really  wrecked." 

"  One  thing  is  certainly  dear,"  said  Pember- 
ton, with  energy,  "  you  have  not  much  confi- 
dence in  the  craft  you  sail  in." 

'*  Who  has,  Pem  ?  Show  me  the  man  that 
has,  and  Til  show  you  a  consummate  ass.  Par- 
liamentary life  is  a  roadstead  with  shifting  sands, 
and  there's  no  going  a  step  without  the  lead- 
line ;  and  that's  one  reason  why  the  nation  never 
likes  to  see  one  of  your  countrymen  as  the  pilot— 
you  won't  take  soundings." 

"  There  are  other  reasons  too,"  said  Pember^ 
ton,  sternly,  "but  I  have  not  come  hereto  discuss 
this  subject  I  want  to  know,  once  for  all,  is  it 
the  wish  of  your  party  that  I  should  be  in  the 
House?" 

"  Of  course  it  is ;  how  can  you  doubt  it  ?  " 

'*  That  being  the  case,  what  steps  have  you 
taken,  or  what  steps  can  you  take,  to  secure  me 
aseat?" 

"  Why,  Pem,  don't  you  know  enough  of  pub- 
lic life  to  know  that  when  a  minister  makes  an 
attorney-general,  it  is  tadtly  understood  that 
the  man  can  secure  his  return  to  Parliament? 
When  I  order  out  a  chaise  and  pair,  I  don't 
expect  the  innkeeper  to  tell  me  I  must  buy 
breeches  and  boots  for  the  postilion." 

"  You  deluge  me  with  figures,  Mr.  Balfour, 
but  they  only  confbse  me.  I  am  neither  a  sailor 
nor  a  postboy;  but  I  see  Mr.  Banks  wishes  to 
confer  with  you — I  will  retire." 

"  Take  a  turn  in  the  garden,  Pem,  and  I  will 
be  with  you  in  a  moment    Are  you  a  smoker  ?  " 

"Not  in  the  morning,"  said  the  other,  stiffly, 
and  withdrew. 

"Mr.  Heffeman  is  here,  sir;  wDl  yon  see 
him?  "  asked  the  secretary. 

"  Let  him  wait:  whenever  I  ring  the  beU,  you 
can  come  and  announce  him.  I  will  give  my 
answer  then.    What  of  the  despatdi  ?  " 

"  It  is  nearly  all  copied  out,  sir.  It  was  longer 
than  I  thought" 

"Let  me  see  it  now;  I  will  read  it  at  once." 

The  secretary  left  the  room,  and  soon  return- 
ed with  several  sheets  of  note-paper  in  his  hand. 

"Not  all  that.  Banks?" 

"Yes,  sir.    It  was  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
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eight  signs — as  long  as  the  Queen's  Speech.    It 
seems  very  important  too. 

"  Read,"  said  Balfour,  lighting  his  dgar. 
"  *  To  Chief  Secretary  Balfour,  Castle,  Dublm. 
— ^What  are  your  people  about  ?  What  new  stu- 
pidity is  this  they  have  just  accomplished  ?  Are 
there  law  advisers  at  the  Castle,  or  are  the  cases 
for  prosecution  submitted  to  the  members  of  the 
police  force  ?  Are  you  aware,  or  is  it  ftom  me 
you  are  to  learn,  that  there  is  now  in  the  Ridi- 
mond  Gaol,  under  accusation  of  "  Geltism,"  a  gen- 
tleman of  a  loyalty  the  equal  of  my  own  7  Some 
blunder,  if  not  some  private  personal  malignity, 
procured  his  arrest,  which,  out  of  regard  for  me 
as  an  old  personal  Mend,  he  neither  resisted 
nor  disputed,  withholding  his  name  to  avoid 
the  publidty  which  could  only  have  damaged  the 
Government.  I  am  too  ill  to  leave  mj  room,  or 
would  go  over  at  once  to  rectify  this  gross  and 
most  painM  blunder.  If  Pemberton  is  too  fine 
a  gentleman  for  his  office,  where  was  Hacket, 
or,  if  not  Hacket,  Burrowes  ?  Should  this  case 
get  abroad  and  reach  the  Opposition,  there  wiU 
be  a  storm  in  the  House  you  will  scarcely  like 
to  face.  Take  measures — ^immediate  measures-* 
for  his  release,  by  bail  or  otherwise,  remember- 
ing, above  all,  to  observe  sccresy.  I  will  send 
you  by  post  to-night  the  letter  in  which  F.  com- 
municates to  me  the  story  of  his  capture  and 
imprisonment  Had  the  mischance  befallen  any 
other  than  a  true  gentleman  and  an  old  friend,  it 
would  have  cost  us  dearly.  Nothing  equally 
painful  has  occurred  to  me  in  my  whole  official 
life. 

"  *  Let  the  case  be  a  warning  to  you  in  more 
ways  than  one.  Your  system  of  private  infor- 
mation is  degeneratuig  into  private  persecution, 
and  would  at  last  establish  a  state  of  things 
perfectly  intolerable.  Beg  F.,  as  a  g^neat  favor 
to  me,  to  come  over  and  see  me  here,  and  repeat 
that  I  am  too  iU  to  travel,  or  would  not  have  de- 
layed an  hour  in  going  to  him.  There  are  few 
men,  if  there  be  one,  who  would  in  such  a  pre- 
dicament have  postponed  all  consideration  of 
self  to  thoughts  about  his  friends  and  their 
interest^,  and  in  all  this  we  have  had  better  luck 
than  we  deserved.  Wilmington.'  " 

"  Go  over  it  again,"  said  Balfour,  as  he  lit  a 
dgar,  and  placing  a  chair  for  his  legs,  gave  him- 
self up  to  a  patient  rehearing  of  the  despatdi. 
"  I  wonder  who  F.  can  be  that  he  is  so  anxious 
about  It  iff  a  confounded  mess,  there's  no 
doubt  of  it ;  and  if  the  papets  get  hold  of  it 
we're  done  for.  Beg  Pemberton  to  come  here, 
and  leave  us  to  talk  together." 

"  Read  that,  Pem,"  said  Balfour,  as  he  smoked 
on,  now  and  then  puffing  a  whiff  of  tobacco  at 
his  terrier's  face— "read  that,  and  tell  me  what 
you  say  to  it" 

Though  the  lawyer  made  a  great  effort  to  seem 
cahn  and  self-possessed,  Balfour  could  see  that 
the  hand  that  held  the  paper  shook  as  he  read 
it  As  he  finished  he  laid  the  document  on  the 
table  without  uttering  a  word. 

"WeU?"  cried  Balfour  hiterrogatively— 
"weU?" 

"  I  take  it,  if  all  be  as  his  EzoeUency^  says, 
that  this  is  not  the  first  case  in  whtch  an  inno^ 
cent  man  has  been  sent  to  gaoL  Such  things 
occur  now  and  then  in  the  model  Bngland,  and 
I  have  never  heard  that  tiiey  formed  matter  to 
Impeach,  mtoirtiy."      g,,,,,yGoG^ 
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*<  You  heard  of  fhis  committal,  then  ?  ** 

**No,  not  till  now.'' 

"Not  till  now?" 

"Not  till  now.  HiB  Excellencyf  and  indeed 
TourselfJ  Ifr.  Balfour,  seem  to  fall  into  the  delu- 
sion that  a  Solicitor-General  is  a  detective  oCBcer. 
Now,  he  is  not,  —nor  any  more  is  he  a  police 
magistrate.  This  arrest,  I  suppose— I  know 
no&ing  about  it,  but  I  suppose — was  made  on 
certain  sworn  informatioo.  The  law  took  its 
ordinary  course ;  and  the  man  who  would  neither 
tell  his  name  nor  give  tlie  due  to  any  one  who 
would  answer  for  him  went  to  prison.  It  is  un- 
fortunate, certainly;  bK|  they  who  made  this 
statute  forget  to  insert  a  clause  that  none  of  the 
enumerated  penalties  should  apply  to  any  one 
who  knew  or  had  acquaintance  with  the  Viceroy 
for  the  time  being." 

"  Yes,  as  you  remark,  that  was  a  stupid  omis- 
sion ;  and  now,  what's  to  be  done  here  ?  " 

"I  opine  his  Excellency  gives  you  ample  in- 
structions. You  are  to  repair  to  the  Gaol,  make 
your  apologies  to  F. — whoever  F.  may  be — in- 
dues bun  to  let  himself  be  bailed,  and  persuade 
him  to  go  over  and  pass  a  fortnight  at  Grew  Keep. 
Pray  teU  him,  however,  before  he  goes,  that  his 
beiug  in  prison  was  not  in  any  way  owing  to  the 
Solicitor-Q-eneral's  being  a  fine  gentleman." 

"  ril  send  for  the  informations,"  said  Balfour, 
and  rang  his  belL  "  Mr.  Heflfbman,  sir,  by  ap- 
pointment," said  the  private  secretary,  entering 
with  a  caid  in  his  hand. 

"  Oh,  I  had  forgotten.  It  completely  escaped 
me,"  said  Balfour,  with  a  pretended  confusion. 
"  Will  you  once  more  take  a  turn  in  the  garden, 
Pem  ? — ^flve  minutes  will  do  all  I  want" 

"  If  my  retirement  is  to  facilitate  Mr.  Heffer- 
nan's  advance,  it  would  be  ungracioas  to  defer 
it;  but  give  me  till  to-morrow  to  think  of  it" 

"I  only  spoke  of  going  iato  the  garden,  my 
dear  Pem." 

"  I  will  do  more — ^I  will  take  m^  leave.  In- 
deed, I  have  important  business  in  the  BoUa 
Court" 

"  I  shall  want  to  see  you  about  this  business," 
said  the  other,  touching  the  despatch. 

"  I'll  look  in  on  you  about  five  at  the  office, 
and  by  that  time  you  will  have  seen  Mr.  F." 

"  Mr.  HeSeman  could  not  wait,  sir— ho  has  to 
open  a  Record  case  in  the  Queen's  Bench,"  said 
the  secretary,  entermg,  "but  he  says  be  will 
write  to  you  this  evening.'* 

The  Solicitor-Qeneral  grinned.  He  fancied 
that  the  whole  incident  had  been  a  most  unfor- 
tunate malapropos,  and  that  Balfour  was  sink- 
ing under  shame  and  confusion. 

"How  I  wish  Baron  Lendrick  could  be  inr 
duoed  to  retire  1 "  said  Balfour ;  "it  would  save 
us  a  world  of  trouble." 

"  The  matter  has  little  interest  for  me  person- 
ally." 

"  Little  interest  for  you  f— how  so  ?  " 

"  I  mean  what  I  say ;  but  I  mean  also  not  to 
be  questioned  upon  the  matter,"  said  he  proudly. 
!*I^  however,  you  are  so  very  eager  about  it, 
there  is  a  way  I  believe  It  might  be  done." 

"How  la  that?" 

"I  had  a  talk,  a  half-confidential  talk,  last 
night  wiUi  Sewell  on  the  subject,  and  ha  dis- 
tinctly gave  me  to  understand  it  could  be  nego- 
tiated through  fttm." 
*'  And  you  believed  him  r  " 


"Yes,  I  believed  him.  It  was  the  sort  <^  tor- 
tuous, crooked  transaction  sudi  a  man  migiit 
well  move  in.  Had  he  told  me  of  aometiiing 
very  fine,  very  generous  or  aelf-devotiiig  he  waa 
about  to  do,  I'd  have  hesitated  to  accord  hini  my 
tnistfuhiess." 

"What  it  is  to  be  a  lawyerl"  said  Balfour, 
with  affected  horror. 

"  What  it  must  be  if  a  Secretary  of  State  re* 
oo'ds  Arom  his  perfidy  t  CHi,  Mr.  Balfour,  for 
the  short  time  our  official  connection  may  last 
let  us  play  fair.  I  am  not  so  cold-blooded,  nor 
are  you  as  crafty,  as  you  imagine.  We  are  both 
of  us  better  than  we  seem."* 

"  Will  you  dine  here  to^y,  Pem  ?" 

"  Thanks,  no ;  I  am  engi^ed." 

**  To-morrow,  then? — ^I'll  have  Branley  and 
Keppel  to  meet  you." 

"  I  always  get  out  of  town  on  Saturday  ni^^ 
Pray  excuse  me." 

"No  tempting  you,  eh?" 

"Not  in  that  way,  certamly.  Qood-bye  till 
five  o'clock." 


CHAPTER  LXL 


A   STARLIT   KICFHT. 


Lath  at  night  of  the  same  day  on  whidi  the 
oonversotion  of  last  chapter  oocurred,  SeweD 
was  returning  to  the  Priory :  ne  was  on  foot, 
having  failed  to  find  a  carriage  at  that  bte  hour, 
and  was  depressed  and  wretched  in  mind,  fbr  he 
had  lost  a  large  sum  at  the  dub,  whicii  he  had 
no  means  v^tever  to  meet  on  the  coming 
morning. 

It  was  a  rare  event  with  him  to  take  a  retro- 
spect of  his  life ;  and  his  theory  was,  that  he 
owed  any  success  he  had  ever  won  to  the  fkct 
that  he  brought  to  the  present — ^to  the  actual 
casualty  before  him— an  amount  of  conoeutn- 
tion  which  men  who  look  back  or  look  forward 
never  can  command.  Now,  however,  the  past 
would  force  itself  upon  him,  and  his  whole 
career,  with  all  its  fiemlts  and  its  failures,  was 
before  him. 

It  was  a  bitter  memory,  the  very  bitterest 
ODO  can  imagine,  not  in  its  self-acoosatkm  or 
reproach,  but  in  the  thought  of  all  the  grand 
opportunities  lost— the  reckless  way  in  which 
he  had  treated  fortune,  bdieving  that  she  never 
would  foil  him.  AH  his  regrets  were  for  the 
occasions  he  had  suffered  to  slip  by  him  unpio- 
fitably.  ISe  did  not  waste  a  thought  on  those 
he  had  ruined,  many  of  them  young  feUows 
starting  hopefully,  joyously  in  life.  Hia  mind 
only  dwelt  on  such  as  had  escaped  his  snaiea. 
Ay,  the  very  fellows  to  whom  he  had  lost 
largely  that  night,  had  once  been  in  hia  power  I 
he  remembered  them  when  they  joined.  He 
met  them  when  they  landed  at  Oaksutta,  in  all 
their  raw  inexperience  of  life,  pressing  their 
pet^  wagers  upon  him,  and  eagteviy— -ahnost 
ignominiously— oour^g  acquaintanoe  with  the 
favoored  aide-de-camp  of  the  Govenoi^Oene* 
raL 

And  there  they  were  now,  bronn^  hard. 
featured,  shrewd  men  of  the  woild,  who  had 
paid  for  their  experience,  and  knew  Its  Tilne. 
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Nothing  to  be  done  with  fl^  /  Indeed  there 
was  little  now  "  to  be  done "  anywhere.  The 
whole  madiinery  of  life  waa  changed.  For- 
merly, when  fellows  started  in  life,  they  were 
trustful,  uncalculating,  and  careless.  Now,  on 
the  contrary,  they  were  wary,  cautious,  and 
BuspectfuL  Instead  of  attaching  themselyes  to 
older  men  as  safe  guides  and  counsellors,  they 
hung  back  from  them  as  too  skilful  and  too  crafty 
to  be  dealt  with.  Except  Trafford  he  had  not 
seen  one — ^not  one,  for  many  a  day,  who  could 
be  "  chaffed "  into  a  bet,  or  laughed  Into  play 
•gainst  his  inclination.  And  what  had  he  made 
of  Trafford?  A  few  hundred  pounds  in  hand, 
and  those  letters  which  now  Fossbrooke  had 
insisted  on  his  giving  up.  Uow  Invariably  it 
was  that  man  ^o  came  up  at  every  crisis  of 
his  life  to  thwart  and  defeat  him.  And  it  was 
a  hard — a  crueUy  hard  thing  to  remember, 
that  this  same  man  who  had  been  the  dupe  of 
hundreds,  who  had  been  rogued  and  swindled 
.  out  of  all  he  had,  should  still  have  brought 
all  his  faculties  to  the  task  of  persecuting 
him  I 

"  One  might  have  thought^*'  said  lie,  with  a 
bitter  laugh,  "  that  he  had  troubles  enough  of 
his  own  not  to  have  spare  time  to  bestow  upon 
me  and  my  afiEairs.  He  was  once,  I  own  indeed, 
a  rich  man,  with  station  and  influence^  and  now 
ho  is  a  beggar.  There  was  a  time  no  society 
refused  his  enirie;  now  it  is  thought  a  very 
gracious  thing  to  know  him.  Why  will  theise 
things  employ  him  ?  And  this  stupid  rebellion  ? 
I  wonder  how  £ur  he  is  compromised,  or  how 
far  one  could  manage  to  have  him  compromised 
by  it  ?  It  was  doubtless  some  personal  consi- 
deration, some  liking  for  this  or  that  man, 
that  had  entangled  him  in  it  If  Pemberton 
were  not  so  dose,  he  could  tell  this;  but  these 
lawyers  are  so  reserved,  so  crafty,  they  will  not 
even  tell  what  a  few  hours  later  the  whole 
world  reads  in  the  public  papers. 

"If  I  were  to  have  my  choice^  it  would 
puzzle  me  sorely  to  determine  whether  I'd 
rather  be  left  a  fine  estate — ^four  or  five  thou- 
sand a-year— or  be  able  to  send  old  Fossbrooke 
to  a  penal  settlement  I  am  afraid,  sorely  afraid, 
my  disinterestedness  would  gfun  the  day,  and 
that  I'd  sacrifice  my  ex^joyment  to  my  vengeance ! 
He  has  done  me  such  a  long  list  of  wrongs,  I'd 
like  to  square  the  aooount  It  would  be  a 
moment  worth  living  for— that  instant  when  the 
word  Guilty  would  drop  from  the  jury-box,  and 
that  I  could  lean  over  the  dock  and  exchange  a 
look  with  him.  I'm  not  so  sure  he'd  quail, 
though ;  but  the  shame — ^the  shame    might 

^|nTnft^1  h^Hl  I ". 

He  had  reached  the  gate  of  the  avenue  as  he 
thus  mused,  and  was  about  to  insert  the  key  in 
the  lock,  when  a  man  arose  from  a  little  bench 
beside  the  k>dge^  and  said, 

*' A  fine  night,  sir ;  I'm  glad  you're  oome." 

"Who  are  you?  stand  offl"  cried  SeweU, 
dnwing  hUa  revolver  a^  he  spoke  from  his 
breast  pocket 

*'0'Beardon,  your  honour— only  O'Beardon,*' 
said  the  fellow,  in  his  well-known  whine. 

''And  where  the  devil  have  yon  been  this 
forfeaight?    What  rascally  treachery  have  you 
been   hatching   shioe  I  saw  you?    Ko  long, 
storiesi  my  friend,  and  no  liefl.    What  have  you 
been  St?" 


"  I  was  never  on  any  other  errand  than  your 
honour's  service,  so  help  mo  '* 

"  Don't  swear,  old  fellow,  if  you  want  me  to 
believe  you.  Peijury  has  a  sort  of  bird-lime 
attraction  for  sooondrelff  like  you,  so  just  keep 
away  from  an  oath." 

O'Beardon  laughed.  "  His  honour  was  droll 
— ^he  was  always  droll — and  though  not  an 
Irishman  himself,  soirow  man  could  know  them 
better ;  "  and  with  this  double  compliment  te 
his  patron  and  his  country,  the  fellow  went  on 
to  show  that  he  had  been  on  "the  tracks  of 
the  ould  man  "  since  the  day  they  parted.  He 
had  got  a  case  against  him — ^the  finest  attd 
fullest  ever  was  seen.  Mr.  Spenoer  declared 
that  "better  informations  never  was  sworn;" 
and  on  this  they  arrested  him,  together  with  his 
diary,  his  traps,  his  drawings,  his  arms,  and  his 
bullet-nloiild.  There  were  grave  reasons  for  se- 
cresy  ia  the  case,  and  great  secresy  was  observ- 
ed. The  examination  waa  in  private,  and  the 
prisoner  was  sent  to  the  Bichmond  Gaol,  with 
a  blank  for  his  name. 

To  the  very  circumstantial  and  prolix  detul 
which  O'Beardon  gave  with  all  the  "  onotion " 
of  a  genuine  informer,  Sewell  listened  with  a 
forced  patience.  Perhaps  the  thought  of  all  the 
indignities  that  were  heaped  upon  his  enemy 
compensated  him  for  the  wearisomeness  of  the 
narrative.  At  last  he  stopped  him  in  his  story, 
and  said,  "  And  how  much  of  this  accusation  do 
you  believe  ?  " 

"  All  of  it— every  word." 

"  You  mean  to  say  that  he  is  engaged  in  this 
rebellion,  and  a  sworn  member  of  the  Celt  asso- 
ciation ?  '* 

"  I  do.    There's  more  than  thirty  already  oflT 
to  transportation  not  so  deep  in  it  as  him." 

"  And  if  it  should  turn  out  that  he  is  a  man 
of  station,  and  who  once  had  a  great  fortune, 
and  that  in  his  whole  life  he  never  meddled 
with  politics — ^that  he  has  friends  amongst  the 
first  families  of  England,  and  has  oiUy  to  ask  to 
have  men  of  rank  and  position  his  sureties— 
what  then?" 

"Hell  have  to  show  what  he  was  at  a  year 
ago  when  he  lodged  in  my  house  at  Gnllen's 
Wood,  and  wouldn't  give  his  name,  nor  the 
name  of  the  young  .man  that  was  with  him,  nor 
ever  went  out  till  it  was  dark  nighty  and  stole 
away  at  last  with  all  sorts  of  tools  and  combus- 
tibles. Hell  have  to  show  that  I  didnt  give 
his  description  up  at  the  Oastle,  and  get  Mr. 
Balfour's  orders  to  watch  him  dose ;  and  what's 
more,  that  he  didn't  get  a  private  visit  one 
night  ftom  the  Lord-Lieutenant  himselC  warn- 
ing him  to  be  off  as  quick  as  he  could.  I  heard 
their  words  as  I  listened  at  the  door." 

"  80  that)  according  to  your  veracious  story, 
Mr.  O'Beardon,  the  Viceroy  himself  is  a  Gelt 
and  a  rebel,  eh  ?  " 

"It's  none  of  my  business  to  put  the  thin^i 
together,  and  say  what  shows  this,  and  ipbal 
di^roves  that;  that* s  for  Mr.  Hai^et  and  the 
people  up  at  the  Oastle.  Pm  to  get  the  fact»— 
nothing  but  the  fact&-«nd  them's  ftcts  that  I 
tell  you." 

"  You're  on  a  wrong  soent  this  ^ne^  O'Bear- 
don; he  is  no  rebel  I  wish  he  was.  Fd  be 
better  pleased  than  yonraelf  if  we  oould  keep 
himfkstwfaare  he  is.  and  neiver  let  him  Isafrs 
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"Well,  he'B  out  now,  and  itTl  not  be  so  easy 
to  get  him  in  again." 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?— out  I " 
"  I  mean  he's  free.    Mr.  Balfour  came  him- 
self with  two  other  gentlemeq,  and  they  took 
him  away  in  a  coach." 
"Whereto?" 

"  That's  more  than  I  know." 
"  And  why  was  I  not  kept  informed  on  these 
matters?    Ky  last  orders  to  you  were  to  write 
to  me  daily." 

"I  was  shut  up  myself  the -morning  your 
honour  left  town.  When  I  swore  the  informa- 
tions they  took  me  off,  and  never  liberated  me 
tiU  this  evening  at  eight  o'clock." 

"  Youll  soon  find  out  where  he  is,  won't  you  ?" 
"  That  I  will.    I'll  know  before  your  honour's 
up  in  the  morning." 

"  And  you'll  be  able  to  tell  what  he's  after — 
why  he  is  here  at  all ;  for,  mind  me,  O'Beardon, 
[  tell  you  again,  it's  not  rebellion  he's  thinking 
of." 
"J11  do  that  too,  sir." 

"  If  we  could  only  get  him  out  of  the  country 
—persuade  him  that  his  best  course  was  to  be 
off.  If  we  oould  manage  to  get  rid  of  hun, 
O'Beardon — ^to-get  rid  of  himl "  and  he  gave  a 
fierce  energy  to  the  last  words. 

"  Thai  would  be  easier  than  the  other,"  said 
the  feUow,  slyly. 

"  What  would  be  easier?  "  cried  Sewell,  hur- 
riedly. 

"What  your  honour  said  last,"  said  the  fel- 
low, with  a  knowing  leer,  as  though  the  words 
were  better  not  repeated. 

"I  don't  think  I  understand  you— speak  out 
What  is  it  you  mean?  " 

"Just  this,  then,  that  if  it  was  that  he  was  a 
trouble  to  any  one,  or  that  he'd  be  better  out  of 
the  way,  it  would  be  the  easiest  thmg  in  life  to 
make  some  of  the  boys  believe  he  was  an  in- 
former, and  they'd  soon  do  for  him." 
"Murder  him,  eh?" 

"  I  wouldn't  call  it  murdering  if  a  man  was  a 
craitor:  nobody  could  call  that  murder." 

"We'll  not  discuss  that  point  now;"  and  as 
he  spoke  they  came  out  from  the  shade  of  the 
avenue  into  the  open  space  before  the  door,  at 
which,  late  as  it  was,  a  carriage  was  now  stand- 
ing. "  Who  can  be  here  at  this  hour?  "  mut- 
tered SewelL 

"That's  a  doctor's  coach,  but  I  forget  his 
name." 

"  Oh  I  to  be  sure.  It  is  Dr.  Beattie's  car- 
riage. You  may  leave  me  now,  O'Beardon ;  but 
come  up  here  early  to-morrow — come  to  my 
room,  and  be  sure  to  bring  me  some  news  of 
what  we  were  talking  about"  As  the  man 
moved  away,  SeWell  stood  for  a  moment  or  two 
to  listen — he  thought  ho  heard  voices  in  the 
hall,  which,  being  large  and  vaulted,  had  a  pecu- 
liar echo.  Yes,  he  heard  them  now  plainly 
enough,  and  had  barely  time  to  conceal  himself 
in  the  copse  when  Dr.  Beattie  and  Mrs.  SewelL 
descended  the  steps,  and  walked  out  upon  the 
gravel  They  passed  so  (dose  to  where  Sewell 
Btood,  that  he  oould  hear  the  very  rustle  of  her 
aOk  dress  as  she  walked.  It  was  Beattie  spoke, 
and  his  voice  sounded  stern  and  severe.  "I 
knew  be  oould  not  stand  It  I  said  so  over  and 
over  agahL  It  is  not  at  his  age  that  men  can 
assume  new  modes  of  life,  new  assodatos,  and 


new  hours.  Instead  of  augmenting,  the  wise 
course  would  have  been  to  have  diminished  the 
sources  of  excitement  to  him.  In  the  society 
of  his  granddaughter,  and  with  the  few  old 
friends  whose  companionship  pleased  him,  and 
for  whom  he  exerted  himself  to  make  those  lit- 
tle harmless  displays  of  his  personal  vanity,  he 
•might  have  gone  on  for  years  in  comparative 
health." 

"It  was  not  I  that  devised  these  changes, 
Doctor,"  broke  she  in.  "I  never  asked  for 
these  gaieties  that  you  are  condenming." 

"These  new-fangled  fopperies,  tool"  went 
on  Beattie,  as  though  not  heeding  her  apology. 
"  I  declare  to  you  that  they  gave  me  more  pain, 
more  true  pain,  to  witness  than  any  of  his  wild 
outburste  of  passion.  In  the  one,  the  man  was 
real,  and  in  the  other,  a  mere  mockery.  And 
what's  the  consequence?"  added  he,  fiercely: 
"  the  man  himself  feels  the  unworthy  part  be 
has  been  playing;  instead  of  being  overjoyed  at 
the  prospect  of  seeing  his  son  again,  the 
thought  of  it  overwhelms  him  with  confusion. 
He  knows  well  how  he  would  appear  to  tiie 
honest  eyes  of  poor  simple-hearted  Tom  Len- 
drick,  whose  one  only  pride  in  life  was  his  fa- 
ther's greatness." 

"  And  he  is  certainly  coming  I " 

"He  has  made  an  exchange  for  Malta,  and 
will  pass  through  here  to  see  the  Chief— so  he 
says  m  his  short  letter.  He  expects,  too,  to 
find  Lucy  here,  and  to  take  her  out  with  him. 
I  believe  you  don't  know  Tom  Lendrick?" 

"  I  met  him  at  the  Gape.  He  dined  with  us 
twice,  if  I  remember  aright;  but  he  was  shy 
and  awkward,  and  we  thought  at  the  time  that 
he  had  not  taken  to  us." 

"  First  acquaintance  always  chilled  him,  and 
his  deep  humility  ever  prevented  him  making 
those  efforte  in  conversation  which  would  have 
established  Ids  true  value.  .Poor  fellow  I  how 
little  he  was  always  understood!.  Well,  well^ 
I  am  keeping  you  out  in  the  night  air  all  this 
time ^" 

"Oh,  it  is  perfectly  delidous.  Doctor.  It  is 
like  a  night  in  the  tropics,  so  balmy  and  so 
bright" 

"  I  don't  like  to  offer  rude  counsels,  but  my 
art  sometimes  gives  a  man  scant  dioice,"  said 
he,  after  a  brief  pause.  "I'd  say — ^take  your 
husband  away,  get  him  down  to  that  place  on 
the  Shannon, — you  have  it  still?  W^  get 
him  down  there ;  ho  can  always  amuse  himsdf ; 
he's  fond  of  field  sporto,  and  people  are  sure  to 
be  attentive  to  him  in  the  neighbourhood;  and 
leave  the  old  Judge  to  fall  back  into  the  wdl- 
worn  groove  of  his  former  life.  Hell  soon  send 
for  Tom  and  his  daughter,  and  they'll  fall  into 
his  ways,  and  what's  better,  he  will  fhll  into 
theirs — ^without  either  ruining  his  health  or  his 
fortune :  plain  speaking  all  this,  Mrs.  Sewell, 
but  you  asked  for  Ihmkness,  and  told  me  it 
would  not  be  ill-taken." 

"  I  dont  think  Odonel  Sewell  would  conaent 
to  this  plan." 

"Would  yottf "  asked  he,  bluntly. 

"  My  consent  would  not  be  asked ;  there^s  no 
need  to  disonss  it" 

"  I  meant— do  you  sufficiently  eonour  In  it  to 
advise  it?" 

"I  can  advise  nothing.  I  advanoe" nothing. 
I  oppose  nothing.    I  had  thought,  Dr.  Beattie, 
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that  jour  visits  to  this  hoase  might  have  taught 
you  the  place  I  occupy,  and  the  consideration  I 
am  held  in." 

This  was  ground  the  Doctor  would  not 
enter  upon,  and  he  adroitly  said,  "  I  think  it  will 
be  the  saying  of  Colonel  Sewell  himself.  Olub 
gossip  says  &at  he  loses  heayQy  every  night, 
and  though  his  means  may  be  considerable " 

'*  But  they  are  not — ^he  has  nothings— not  a 
shilling,  except  what  this  place  brings  in." 

*'  All  the  more  reason  not  to  play;  but  I  must 
not  keep  you  out  here  all  night  .  I'll  come  early 
in  the  morning,  and  hope  to  find  him  better. 
Remember  how  essential  quiet  is  to  him ;  let 
him  not  be  disturbed;  no  talking  by  way  of 
amusing  him ;  pure  rest— mind  that." 

'*  If  he  Trisbes  to  see  my  husband,  or  asks  for 
him " 

'*rd  mi^e  some  excuse;  say  he  is  out 
Colonel  Sewell  excites  him ;  he  never  fully  un- 
derstood Sir  Wilh^ ;  and  I  fear,  besides,  that 
he  now  and  then  took  a  humoristic  pleasure  in 
those  bursts  of  temper  which  it  is  idways  only 
too  easy  to  provoke." 

"  He  is  very  fond  of  my  little  boy— might  he 
gom?" 

"  I  think  not  I'd  say  downright  repose  and 
iaolatioil.  You  yourself  can  step  in  noiselessly 
firom  time  to  time,  and  only  speak  if  you  see 
that  he  wishes  it ;  but  on  no  account  mention 
anything  that  could  awaken  interest — ^nothing 
to  arouse  or  to  excite.  You  saw  the  fearful 
state  that  letter  threw  him  into  to-night,  and 
the  paroxysm  of  rage  with  which  he  called  for 
his  will  to  erase  Tom  Lendrick's  name.  Now 
in  all  probability  he  will  have  totally  forgotten 
the  whole  inddent  by  to-morrow.  (good- 
night" 

After  he  drove  off  she  still  lingered  about  the 
spot  where  they  had  been  talking.  Whatever 
interest  the  subject  might  have  had  for  her,  it 
was  not  through  her  affections  that  interest 
worked,  for  sheliummed  an  opera  air,  "Bianca 
Luna,"  and  tried  to  recall  some  lines  of  Alfred 
de  Musset's  to  the  "timid  moon,"  and  then  sat 
down  upon  the  steps  and  gazed  at  the  sters. 

Sewell  moved  out  into  the  avenue,  and, 
whistling  carelessly  to  announce  his  approach, 
walked  up  to  where  she  was  sitting.  "Boman- 
tic,  certemly  t "  said  he.  "  Whose  carriage  was 
that  I  met  driving  out  ?  " 

"  Dr.  Beattie's.  He  has  been  here  to  see  Sir 
William." 

"Will  he  die  this  time,  or  is  it  only  another 
false  start?" 

"  He  is  seriously  ill.  Some  news  he  received 
from  his  son  gave  him  a  severe  shock,  and 
brought  on  one  of  his  worse  attocks.  He  has 
been  raving  since  six  o'clock." 

"I  should  like  to  know  when  he  has  done 
anything  else.  I  should  like  to  see  the  man 
who  ever  heard  from  his  lips  other  than  the 
wildest,  crudest  nonsense.  The  question  is,  is 
he  going  to  die  ?  " 

"  Beattie's  opinion  is  very  unfavourable." 

" Un&vourable  1  To  whom?  To  him  or  to 
wf" 

"His  death  could  scarcely  be  favourable  to 
us." 

"  ThixVs  SB  it  might  be.  We  stand  to  win 
on  one  or  two  of  these  twenty  wills  he  has 
made ;  and  if  he  should  recover  and  live  on,  I 


don't  ^think — ^indeed  I'm  ftill  sure — ^I  couldn't 
bear  it  much  longer,  so  that,  take  it  either  way, 
I'd  rather  he'd  die." 

"Beattie  wishes  his  granddaughter  were 
hero." 

"Well,  send  for  her.  Though,  if  he  is  as  ill 
a^  you  say,  it  won't  be  of  mudi  use." 

"He  has  come  through  so  many  of  these 
att£cks,  and  has  such  great  power  of  constitu- 
tion, the  Doctor  stUl  thinks  he  might  rally." 

"And  so  he  will,  I'll  be  sworn.  There's  a 
vitality  in  those  people  who  plague  and  torment 
others  that  ought  to  get  insurance  offices  to 
take  them  at  half  premium.  Has  he  asked  for 
?n«;" 

"  Only  in  his  ravings.  He  rang  his  bell  vio- 
lently, and  inquired  if  you  had  been  at  the  pri- 
son, and  asked  what  tidings  you  had  brought 
hun ;  and  then  he  went  off  to  say  that  all  this 
Celt  affair  was  no  rebellion  at  all,  and  that  he 
would  prove  it.  Then  he  talked  of  quitting  the 
Bench  and  putting  on  his  stuff  gown  to  defend 
these  men  against  the  Government" 

"  Sick  or  well,  sane  or  insane,  it's  always  the 
same  story.    His  only  theme  is  himself." 

"Beattie  was  struck  with  the  profound  things 
and  the  witty  things  he  said  throughout  all  his 
rambling.  He  said  that  the  intellect  was  never 
actually  overthrown,  that  it  only  tottered." 

"  What  rot  I  as  if  he  knew  anything  about  it  t 
These  fellows  talk  of  a  man's  brain  as  if  it  was 
the  ankle-joint    Was  there  any  question  of  a 

VTill?" 

"Yes.  He  made  Beattie  teke  a  will  out  of 
his  writing-desk;  and  ho  erased  the  name  of 
Lendrick  in  eveiy  part  of  it  Beattie  and  he 
had  some  angry  words  together,  for  that  was 
before  he  was  raving ;  and  I  heard  Sir  William 
tell  him,  '  Sir,  you  are  neither  my  priest  nor  my 
lawyer;  and  if  your  skill  as  a  doctor  be  only  on 
a  par  with  your  tect  as  a  friend,  my  recovery  is 
all  but  hopeless.' " 

"That  probably  was  one  of  the  profound  or 
witty  things  the  Doctor  was  so  delighted 
with." 

"Dr.  Beattie  took  nothing  addressed  to  him- 
self in  ill  part" 

"No:  that's  part  of  medical  education. 
These  fellows  begin  life  as  such  'cads,'  they 
never  attein  to  the  feeling  of  being  gentlemen." 

There  was  not  light  enough  for  Sewdl  to  see 
the  scomfnl  curl  of  liis  wife's  lip  at  this  speech, 
but  in  the  little  short  cough  by  which  she  sup- 
pTossed  her  temptation  to  reply,  he  noted  her 
indig^tion. 

"  I  know  he's  one  of  your  especaal  favourites, 
madam,"  said  he,  harshly,  "  but  even  Ihai  gives 
him  no  immunity  with  me." 

"  I'm  sure  I  could  never  think  it  would." 

"  No.  Not  even  from  being  aware  that  one 
of  his  chief  claims  upon  the  wife  was  the  un- 
handsome way  he  spoke  of  the  husband." 

"  He  seldom  mentions  you,"  said  she,  super- 
ciliously 

"  I'm  not  so  scrupulous  about  him,  then ;  I 
have  not  forgotten  his  conduct  when  that  fellow 
got  his  skull  cracked  at  the  *Nest'  I  saw  it 
all,  madam ;  but  I  have  a  trick  of  seeing  and 
saying  nothing  that  might  have  suggested  some 
alarm  to  you  ere  this." 

"You  have  many  tricks,  but  not  one  that 
alarms  me,"  said  she,  coldly;  "the  wholesome 
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fear  of  oonsequenoes  will  always  be  enough  to 
keep  you  harmless." 

He  almost  sprang  at  her  at  these  words — in- 
deed, he  came  so  dose  that  his  hot  breath 
brushed  her  face.  "It  is 'a  favourite  taunt  of 
yours  to  sneer  at  my  courage,"  said  he,  fiercely; 
"you  may  do  it  once  too  often." 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders  contemptuously, 
and  slowly  arose  fh>m  where  she  sat. 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?  "  asked  he,  roughly. 

"  Gk>ing  in." 

"  I  have  many  things  to  say  yet ;  I  want  to 
hear  more,  too,  about  the  old  man's  illness." 

"  I  have  told  you  all  I  know.    Gkiod-night." 

lie  turned  away  without  acknowledging  her 
salutation,  and  strolled  into  the  grass. 
.  What  a  web  of  troubles  he  was  involved  in, 
and  how  hopelessly  he  turned  ft-om  ^bis  or  that 
expedient  to  extricate  himself  I  It  was  but  a 
short  time  before  that,  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee of  his  club,  he  had  succeeded  in  passing 
a  law  by  which  all  play  debts  should  be  dis- 
charged within  twenty-four  hours,  on  penalty 
of  the  defaulter  being  declared  exclndc«l  fVom 
the  club.  He  was  a  winner  at  ^e  time ;  but 
now  luck  had  changed ;  he  had  lost  heavily,  and 
had  not  the  slightest  prospect  of  being  able  to 
meet  his  losses.  "  How  like  my  fate  I "  mat- 
tered he,  in  intense  passion — ^*how  like  my 
fate  I  my  whole  life  has  been  a  game  I  have 
played  against  myself.  And  that  woman,  too  " 
— it  was  of  his* wife  he  spoke— ''who  once 
helped  me  through  many  a  strait,  assumes  now 
to  be  too  pure  and  too  virtuous  to  be  my  asso- 
ciate, and  stands  quietly  aloof  to  see  me  ruined." 

A  long  thin  streak  of  light  crossed  his  path 
as  he  went ;  he  looked  up^  and  saw  it  came 
from  between  the  shutters  of  the  Chiefs  room. 
**  I  wonder  how  It  fares  with  him  I "  muttered 
he.  He  pondered  for  some  time  over  the  old 
man's  case,  his  chances  of  recovery,  and  the 
spirit  in  which  convalescence  would  find  him; 
and  then  entering  the  house,  he  slowly  mounted 
the  stairs,  one  by  one,  his  heart  feeling  like  a 
load  almost  too  heavy  to  carry.  The  unbroken 
stillness  of  the  house  seemed  to  whisper  cau- 
tion, and  he  moved  along  the  corridor  with 
noiseless  tread  till  he  came  to  the  door  of  the 
Judge's  room.  There  he  stopped  and  listened. 
There  were  the  long-drawn  breathings  of  a 
heavy  sleeper  plainly  to  be  heard,  but  they 
sounded  stronger  and  fldler  than  the  respira- 
tions of  a  sick  man.  Sewell  gently  turned  the 
haudle  of  the  door  and  entered.  The  suspicion 
was  right.  The  breathings  were  those  of  the 
hospital  nurse,  who,  seated  in  a  deep  arm-chair, 
slept  profoundly.  Sewell  stood  several  minutes 
at  the  door  before  he  ventured  farther:  at  last 
he  crept  stealthily  forward  to  the  foot  of  the 
bed,  and.  separating  the  curtains  cantiously,  he 
peeped  in.  The  old  man  lay  with  his  eyes 
dosed,  and  his  long  shrivelled  arms  outside  the 
dothes  He  continued  to  talk  rapidly,  and  by 
degrees  his  voice  grew  stronger  and  clearer,  and 
had  all  that  resonance  of  one  speaking  in  a 
large  assembly.  '*  I  have  now,"  said  he,  "  shown 
the  inexpediency  of  this  course.  I  have  pointed 
out  where  you  have  been  impolitia  I  ^Au  next 
explain  where  you  are  illegal  This  Act  was 
made  in  the  23d  year  of  Henry  YL,  and  al- 
though intended  only  to  apply  to  esses  of  action 
personal,  or  indictment  cSf  trespass — ^What  is 


the  meaning  of  this  intetroption?  Let  then 
be  silence  in  the  Court  I  will  hav«  the  tribo* 
nal  in  which  I  preside  respected.  The  pnblie 
shall  learn — the  representatives  of  the  press — 
and  if  there  be,  as  I  am  told  there  are  "—his 
voice  grew  weaker  and  weaker,  and  the  last 
audible  words  that  escaped  him  were,  "Judg- 
ment for  the  plaintiff." 

Though  his  lips  still  moved  rapidly  no  sound 
came  forth,  but  his  hands  were  continually  in 
motion,  and  his  lean  arms  twitched  with  short 
convulsive  jerks.  Sewell  now  crept  quietly 
round  towards  the  side  of  the  bed,  on  wfaid^ 
several  sheets  of  paper  and  writing  matorials 
lay.  One  of  the  sheets  aloue  was  written  on ; 
it  was  in  the  large  bold  haod  of  the  old  Judges 
who  even  at  his  advanced  age  wrote  in  a  vigor- 
ous and  legible  character.  It  was  headed,  "  Di- 
rections for  my  fhneral,"  and  began  thus : — "  As 
Irishmen  may  desire  to  testify  tiieir  respect  for 
one  who,  while  he  lived,  maintained  with  equal 
energy  the  supremacy  of  the  law  and  the  in* 
violablUty  of  the  man,  and  as  my  obsequies 
may  in  some  sort  become  an  act  of  national  ho- 
mage, I  write  these  lines  to  convey  my  last 
.wishes,  legades  of  whidi  my  country  will  be 
true  executors. 

**  First,  I  desire  that  I  may  be  buried  within 
the  nave  of  St  Patrick's  CathedraL  The  spot 
I  have  selected  is  to  the  right  of  Swift's  monu- 
ment, under  the  fifth  window,  and  fbr  this  pur- 
pose that  hideous  monument  to  Sir  Hugh  Bra- 
bazon  may  be  removed,  and  my  interment  there 
confer  a  double  benefit  upon  my  country.  Second* 
ly,  as  by  my  will,  dated  this  twenty-eighth  day 
of  October  18 — ,  I  have  bequeathed,  with  ex- 
ception of  certain  small  legades,  all  n^  estate, 
real  and  personal,  to  Dudley  Sewell,  Esq.,  iMe 
colonel  in  her  Majesty's  service,  it  is  my  wish 
that  he  alone  should—'—"  here  the  writing 
finished. 

Throe  several  times  Sewell  read  over  the 
lines,  and  what  a  thrill  of  delight  ran  through, 
him  t  It  was  like  a  reprieve  to  a  man  on  the* 
very  stej^s  of  the  scaffold  t  The  Judge  was  not 
rich  probably,  but  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
he  still  might  have,  and  it  was  money— cash. 
It  was  not  invested  in  lands  or  houses  or  ships: 
it  was  all  available  for  that  lifb  that  Sewell  led, 
and  which  alone  he  liked. 

If  he  could  but  see  this  will— it  must  be  dose 
at  hand  somewhere— what  a  satisfaction  it 
would  be  to  read  over  the  details  by  wfaidk  at 
last — at  last!— he  was  to  be  lifted  above  the 
casualties  of  a  life  of  struggle  I  He  tried  three 
or  four  drawers  of  the  large  ebony  cabinet  in 
which  the  Chief  used  to  throw  his  papers,  with 
the  negligence  of  a  man  who  could  generally  re* 
write  as  easily  as  he  could  search  for  a  missing 
dooumept  There  were  bOls  and  receipts,  notes 
of  trials,  and  letters  in  abundance— but  no  wiH 
The  cumbrous  old  writing-desk,  which  Sir  Wil- 
liam rarely  used,  was  not  in  its  accustomed 
place,  but  stood  on  the  table  in  the  centre  of 
the  room,  and  the  keys  beside  It  The  will 
might  possibly  be  there.  He  drew  nig^  the 
bed  to  assure  himself  that  the  dd  man  was  still 
sleeping,  and  then  he  turned  towards  the  nurse, 
whose  breathings  were  honest  vouchers  for  in- 
sensibility ;  and  thus  fortified,  he  selected  the 
key — ^he  knew  it  well — and  opened  the  desk. 
The  very  first  papor  he  chanced  upon  was  th» 
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win.  It  was  a  large  sheet  of  stroi^  post^paper, 
labeUed— "My  last  WiU  and  TeBtament--W. 
Ij."  While  Sewell  stood  ^aminiDg  the  writing 
the  door  creaked  gently,  and  his  wife  moved 
softly  and  noiselessly  into  the  room  If  the 
sentiment  that  overcame  him  was  not  shame,  it 
was  something  in  whioh  shame  blended  with 
anger.  It  was  true  she  knew  him  well:  she 
knew  all  the  tortaous  windings  of  his  plotting, 
scheming  nature :  she  knew  that  no  Sense  of 
honour,  no  scruple  of  any  kmd,  oould  ever 
stand  between  him  and  his  object.  He  had 
done  those  things  which,  worse  than  deep 
crimes,  lower  a  man  in  the  eyes  of  a  woman, 
and  that  woman  his  wife,  and  that  she  thus 
knew  and  read  him  he  was  well  aware ;  but 
strangely  enough  there  is  a  world  of  space  be- 
tween being  discovered  through,  the  results  of 
a  long  inquiry  and  being  detected  flagrante  de- 
Kcto!  taken  in  the  very  act,  red-handed  in  mi- 
quity;  and  so  did  this  cold-hearted,  caDousman 
now  feel  it 

*'  What  are  you  doing  here  ?  "  said  she,  cahnly 
and  slowly,  as  she  came  forward. 

"  I  wanted  to  see  this.  I  was  curious  to 
know  how  he  treated  us,"  said  he,  trembling  as 
he  spoke.   ' 

She  took  the  paper  iVom  his  hand,  replaced  it 
in  the  desk,  and  locked  it  up,  with  the  calm 
determination  of  one  who  could  not  be  gain- 
said. 

"  But  I  have  not  read  it,"  whispered  he,  in  a 
hissing  voice. 

"  Nor  need  you,"  said  she,  placing  the  keys 
under  the  old  man's  pillow.  *'  I  heard  you  com- 
ing here — I  heard  you  enter  the  room.  I  am 
thankful  it  is  np  worse." 

•*  What  do  you  mean  by  no  worse  ?  "  cried  he, 
seizing  her  by  the  wrist,  and  staring  savagely  at 
her — "  say  what  you  mean,  woman  I "  She  made 
no  reply;  but  the  scornful  curl  of  her  lip,  and 
the  steady  unflinching  stare  of  her  eyes,  showed 
that  neither  his  words  nor  his  gesture  had  terri- 
fied her. 

"  You  shall  hear  more  of  this  to-morrow,"  said 
he,  bending  on  her  a  look  of  intense  hate ;  and 
he  stole'slowly  away,  while  she  seated  herself 
at  the  bedside,  and  hid  her  &ce  in  the  curtain. 
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CHAPTER  T.XTT. 


AN  UNORAOIOUS  ADEBIT. 


When  Dr.  Seattle  came  at^  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  he  found  his  patient  better.  The  nurse 
gave  her  account,  as  nurses  know  well  how  to 
do,  of  a  most  favourable  night — told  how  calmly 
he  slept,  how  sensibly  he  talked,  and  with  what 
enjoyment  he  ate  the  jelly  which  he  had  never 
tasted. 

At  an  events  he  was  better ;  not  stronger,  per- 
haps,— there  was  no  time  for  that;  but  calmer 
and  more  composed. 

"You  must  not  talk,  nor  be  talked  to  yet  a 
whiley''  said  Beattie;  "and  I  will  station  Haire 
here  as  a  sentinel  to  enforce  my  orders." 

"  Yes,  I  would  like  Haire,"  whispered  the  old 
man,  softly.    "  Let  hun  oome  and  sit  by  me." 


"  Oan  I  see  l£i%.  Sewell?  or  is  it  too  early  to 
ask  for  her  ?  "  inquired  the  Doctor  of  a  maid. 

"She  has  been  up  all  night,  sir,  and  only  just 
kUn  down." 

"  Don't  disturb  her,  then.  I  will  write  a  lino 
to  her,  and  you  can  give  it  when  she  awakes." 

He  went  into  the  libraxy,  and  wrote : — "  Sir 
William  is  better,  but  not  out  of  danger.  It  is 
eten  more  important  now  than  before  that  he 
have  poribct  quiet  I  will  change  the  nurs6,  and 
meanwhile  I  desire  that  you  alone  should  enter 
the  room  till  I  return." 

"  What  letter  was  that  the  Doctor  gave  you 
as  he  went  away?"  said  Sewell,  who  during 
Beattie's  visit  had  been  secretly  on  the  watch 
over  all  that  occurred. 

**"  For  my  mistress,  sir,"  said  the  girl,  showing 
the  note. 

Sewell  snatched  it  impatiently,  threw  his  eyes 
over  it,  and  gave  it  back.  "  TeQ  your  mistress 
I  want  to  see  her  when  she  is  dressed  It's 
nothing  to  hurry  for,  but  to  come  down  to  my 
room  at  her  own  convenience." 

"Better,  but  not  out  of  danger  I  I  should 
think  not,"  muttered  he,  as  he  strolled  out  into 
the  garden.  "  What  is  the  meaning  of  station- 
ing old  Haire  at  the  bedside?  Does  Beattie 
suspect?  But  what  could  he  suspect  ?  It  would 
be  a  very  convenient  thing  for  me,  no  doubt,  if 
he  would  die ;  but  I'd  scarcely  risk  my  neck  to 
help  him  on  the  way.  These  things  are  invaria- 
bly discovered ;  and  it  would  make  no  di£ferencc 
with  the  law  whether  it  was  the  strong  cord  of 
a  vigorous  life  were  snapped,  or  the  fr^  thread 
of  a  wasted  existence  unravelled.  Just  so; 
mere  unravelling  would  do  it  here.  No  need  of 
bold  measures.  A  good  vigorous  oontradiotion 
—a  rude  denial  of  something  he  said — ^with  a 
sneer  at  his  shattered  intellect,  and  I'd  stake  my 
Hfb  on  it  his  passion  would  do  the  rest  The 
blood  mounts  to  his  head  at  the  slightest  insinu- 
ation, rd  like  to  see  him  tried  with  a  good 
round  insult  Give  me  ten  minutes  alone  with 
him,  and  I'll  let  Beattie  come  after  me  with  all 
his  botUes ;  and  certainly  no  law  could  make  this 
murder.  Bad-tempered  men  are  not  to  be  more 
careftdly  guarded  by  the  state  than  better-na- 
tured  ones.  It  would  be  a  strange  statute 
that  made  it  penal  to  anger  an  irascible  fellow. 
I  wonder  if  some  suspicion  of  this  kind  has 
crossed  Beattie's  mind  ?  Is  it  for  that  Haire  has 
been  called  to  keep  the  watch  on  deck, — and  if 
so,  who  is  to  replace  him?  Hell  tire  at  last — 
he  mpst  sleep  some  time ;  and  what  are  they  to 
do  then?  My  wife,  jperhaps.  Yes;  she  would 
play  their  game  willingly  enough.  If  she  has 
heard  of  this  will,  it  will  alarm  her.  She  has 
always  tried  to  have  the  children  provided  for. 
She  dreads — she's  not  so  wrong  there — she 
dreads  leaving  everything  in  my  power.  And 
of  late  she  has  dared  to  oppose  mo  openly.  My 
threat  of  suing  for  a  divorce,  that  used  to  keep 
her  so  submissive  once,  is  failing  now.  Some 
one  has  told  her  that  I  oould  not  sucoeed.  I  can 
see  in  her  manner  that  her  mind  is  reassured  on 
this  score.  She  could  have  no  dif&ciilty  in  filch- 
ing an  opinion-^his  house  is  always  full  of 
lawyers ;  and  certainly  nothing  in  the  habits  of 
&e  place  would  have  imposed  any  restraint  in 
discussing  it"  And  he  laughed— actually  laugh- 
ed— at  the  conceit  thus  evoked.  "  If  I  had  but 
a  little  time  before  me  now,  I-should  work 
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through  all  mj  difflcultlefl.  Only  to  think  of  it  I 
One  fortnight,  less  perhaps,  to  arran^  my  plans, 
and  I  might  defy  the  world.  This  is  Tuesday. 
By  Thursday  I  shall  have  to  meet  those  two 
aooeptances  for  three  hundred  and  two  hundred 
and  fifty.  The  last,  at  all  events,  I  must  pay, 
since  Walcott's  name  was  not  in  his  own  hand- 
writing. How  oonscientiously  a  man  meets  a 
bill  when  he  has  forged  the  endorsement!" 
And  again  he  laughed  at  the  droll  thought 
^  These  troubles  swarm  around  me,''  muttered 
he,  impatiently.  "There  is  Fossbrooke,  too. 
Malevolent  old  fool,  that  will  not  see  how  need- 
less it  is  to  ruin  me.  Can't  he  wait— oan't  he 
wait  ?  It*s  his  own  prediction  that  I'm  a  fellow 
who  needs  no  enemy — my  own  nature  will  al- 
ways be  Nemesis  enough.  Who's  that? — who 
is  there?  "  cried  he,  as  he  heard  a  rustling  in 
the  copse  at  his  side. 

"It's  me,  your  honour.  I  came  out  to  get 
sight  of  your  honour  before  1  went  away,"  said 
O'Reardon,  in  a  sort  of  slavish  cringing  tone. 

"  Away  I  and  where  to  ?  " 

"  They're  sending  me  out  of  the  way,  your 
honour,  for  a  week  or  two,  to  prevent  the  ould 
man  I  arrested  charging  me  with  parjury.  That's 
what  they  purtend,  sir,"  said  he,  in  a  lower 
voice.  "But  the  truth  is,  that  I  know  more 
than, they  like,  ay,  and  more  than  they  think ; 
for  it  was  in  my  house  at  Cullen's  Wood  that  the 
Lord-Liftenant  himself  came  down,  one  evening, 
and  sat  two  hours  with  this  ould  man." 

"  Keep  these  sort  of  tales  for  other  people, 
Master  O'Reajrdon ;  they  have  no  success  with 
me.  You  are  a  capital  terrier  for  rat-hunting, 
but  you  cut  a  sorry  figure  when  yOu  come  out 
as  a  boar-hound.    Do  you  understand  me?  " 

"  I  do,  sir,  right  well  Your  honour  means 
that  I  ought  to  keep  to  informations  against 
common  people,  and  not  try  my  hand  against 
the  gentlemen." 

"  You've  hit  it  perfectly.  It's  strange  enough 
how  sharp  you  can  be  in  some  things,  and  what 
a  cursed  fool  in  others." 

"You  never  was  more  right  in  your  life,  sir. 
That's  my  character  in  one  sentence,"  and  he 
gave  a  littte  plaintive  sigh,  as  though  the  thought 
were  a  painful  one. 

"And  how  do  you  mean  to  employ  your 
leisure,  Mr.  O'Reardon?  Men  of  your  stamp 
are  never  thoroughly  idle.  Will  you  write  your 
memoirs  ?  " 

"  Indeed  no,  your  honour ;  it  might  hurt 
people's  feelings  the  names  I'd  have  to  bring 
in;  and  I'm  just  going  over  to  France  for  the 
present" 

"To  France?" 

"  Yes,  sir;  Mr.  Harman's  tuk  heart  o'  grace, 
and  is  goiog  to  sue  for 'a  divorce,  and  he's 
sending  me  over  to  a  place  called  Boulogne  to 
get  up  evidence  against  the  Captain." 

"  You  Uke  that  sort  of  thing  ?  " 

"  I  neither  like  it  nor  dislike  it,"  said  O'Rear- 
don, while  his  eye  kindled  angrily,  for  he 
thought  that  he  who  scoffed  at  him  should 
stand  on  higher  moral  ground  than  Sewell's. 

"You  once  lived  with  Captain  Peters,  I 
think?" 

"  Yes,,  sir ;  I  was  his  valet  for  four  years.  I 
was  with  him  at  Malta  and  Corfu  when  he  was 
in  the  Rifles." 

"  And  he  treated  you  well  ?  " 


"  No  man  better,  that  FU  say  for  him  if  In 
was  in  the  dock  to-morrow.  He  gave  me  a 
trunk  of  his  clothes-^mufti  he  called  them-* 
and  ten  pounds  the  day  I  left  him." 

"  It's  somewhat  hard,  isn't  it»  to  go  agunst 
a  man  after  that?  Doesnt  your  fine  nature 
rather  revolt  at  the  ingratitude  ?  " 

"  Well,  then,  to  tell  your  honour  the  truth, 
my  fine  '  nature '  never  wae^  rich  enough  to 
afford  itself  that  thing  your  honour  calls  grati- 
tude.   It's  a  sort  of  thing  for  my  betters." 

"  I'm  sorry  to  hear  you  say  so,  O'Beardon. 
You  almost  shock  me  with  sudi  principles." 

"Well,  that's  the  way  it  is,  sir.  When  a 
man's  poor  he  has  no  more  right  to  fine  feelins 
than  to  fine  feeding." 

"  Why,  you  go  from  bad  to  worse,  O'Rear- 
don. I  declare  you  are  positively  corrupting 
this  morning." 

"  Am  I,  sir  ?  "  said  the  fellow,  who  now  eyed 
him  with  a  calm  and  steady  defiance,  as  though 
he  had  submitted  to  all  he  meant  to  beu. 
Sewell  felt  this,  and  though  he  returned  the 
stare,  it  was  with  a  far  less  courageous  spirit 
"  Well?  "  cried  he  at  last,  as  thou^^  no  Icmger 
able  to  endure  the  situation,  he  desired  to  end 
it  at  any  costr— "Well?" 

"  I  suppose  your  honour  wouldn't  have  tune 
to  settle  with  me  now  ?  " 

"To  settle  with  you  I  What  do  you  call 
settle,  my  good  fellow?  our  reckonings  ara 
very  short  ones,  or  I'm  much  mistaken.  What's 
this  settlement  you  talk  of?  " 

"It's  down. here  in  black  and  white,"  aaid 
the  other,  producing  a  folded  sheet  of  paper 
as  he  spoke.  "  I  put  down  the  payments  as  I 
made  them,  and  the  car  hire  and  a  trifle  for  re- 
freshment ;  and  if  your  honour  objects  to  any- 
thing, it's  easy  to  take  it  off;  though,  consi- 
dering I  was  often  on  the  watch  till  dafyhrcak, 
and  had  to  come  in  from  Howth  on  foot  befon 
the  trains  started  of  a  morning,  a  bit  to  eat 
and  to  drink  was  only  reasonable." 

"  Make  an  end  of  this  long  story.  What  do 
you  call  the  amount?  " 

"  It's  nothing  to  be  afeard  of^  your  bonoar, 
for  the  whole  business— the  tradcing  him  out» 
the  false  keys  I  had  made  for  his  trunk  and 
writing-case,  eight  journeys  back  and  forward^ 
two  men  to  swear  that  he  asked  them  to  take 
the  Celt's  oath,  and  the  other  expenses  as  set 
4pwn  in  the  account  It's  only  twenty-sevea 
pound,  four  and  eightpenoe." 

"What?" 

"  Twenty-seven,  four,  and  eight ;  neither 
more  nor  less." 

A  very  prolonged  whistle  was  SeweQ'a  sole 
reply.  "  Do  you  know,  O'Reardon,"  said  he  at 
last,  "it  gives  me  a  painfully  low  opinion  of 
myself  to  see  that,  after  so  many  months  of 
dose  acquaintance,  I  should  still  appear  to  you 
to  be  little  short  of  an  idiot  ?  It  is  very  dis- 
tressing— I  give  you  my  word  it  is — ^very  dis- 
tressing." 

"  Make  your  mind  easy,  sir;  it  is  not  (hat  I 
think  you  at  all ;"  and  the  fdlow  lent  an  em- 
phasis to  the  "  that "  which  gave  it  a  most  in- 
sulting significance. 

"  I'd  tike  to  know,"  cried  Sewell,  as  his  face 
crimsoned  with  anger,  "  if  you  could  have  dared 
to  offer  such  a  document  as  this  to  any  man 
you  didn't  beUeve  to  be  a  fo<>L"        ^ 
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"  The  devil  a  drop  of  fooPs  blood  ia  in  either 
of  us,"  said  O'BearaoD,  with  an  easj  air  and  a 
low  laugh  of  quiet  assuranoe. 

"  I  am  flattered  by  the  compamonahip,  cer- 
tainly. It  almost  restores  me  to  self-esteem  to 
hear  your  words.  I'd  like  to  pay  you  a  com- 
pliment in  turn  if  I  only  knew  how." 

"  Just  pay  me  my  UtUe  bill,  your  honour,  and 
it  will  be  all  I'll  ask." 

"  I'm  not  over  much  in  a  joking  mood  this 
morning,  and  I'd  advise  you  to  talk  of  some- 
thing else.  There's  a  five-pound  note  for  you," 
and  he  flung  ttie  money  contemptuously  to- 
wards him.  "Take  it,  and  think  yourself 
devilish  lucky  that  I  don't  have  you  up  for  per- 
jury in  this  business." 

O'Beardon  never  moved,  nor  made  any  sign 
to  show  that  he  noticed  the  money  at  his  feet; 
but)  crossing  his  arms  on  his  chest,  he  drew 
himself  haughtily  up^  and  said — "  So,  then,  it's 
defying  me  you'd  t^y  now  ?  You'd  have  me  up 
for  porjuryl  Well,  then,  I  begin  to  believe 
you  are  a  fool,  after  alL  No,  sir,  you  needn't 
put  your  hand  in  your  waistcoat  If  you  have 
a  pistol  there  I  have  another— and,  what's 
more,  I  have  a  witness  in  that  dump  of  trees, 
that  only  needs  the  word  to  stand  beside  ma 
There*  now,  Colonel,  you  see  you're  beat,  and 
beat  at  your  own  game  too." 

*•  D— n  you  I "  cried  Sewell,  savagely.  "  Can't 
you  see  that  I've  got  no  money?  " 

"If  I  haven't  money,  I'll  have  money's 
worth.  Short  of  twenly  pound  111  not  leave 
this." 

"  I  tell  you  again,  you  might  as  well  ask  me 
for  two  hundred  or  two  thousand.  I'll  be  in 
cash,  I  hope,  by  the  end  of  the  week ^" 

"  Ay.-but  I'll  bo  in  France,"  broke  in  C'Rear- 
don. 

"  I  wish  you  were  in  ^— "  mumbled  Sewell, 
as  he  believed,  to  himself;  but  the  other  heard 
him,  and  dryly  said,  "No,  sir,  not  yet;  it's 
manners  to  let  you  go  first" 

"I  lost  heavily  two  nights  ago  at  the  dub— 
that's  why  I'm  so  hard  up ;  but  I  know  I  must 
have  money  by  Saturday.  By  Saturday's  post, 
111  send  you  an  order  for  thirty  pounds.  Wfll 
that  content  you?" 

"No,  sir,  it  will  not  I  had  a  bad  bout  of  it 
last  night  myself,  and  lost  every  ha'penny  Mr. 
Hannan  gave  me  for  the  journey— that's*  the 
reason  I'm  here." 

"  But  if  I  have  not  got  it  ?  There,  so  help 
me  t  is  every  farthing  I  can  call  my  own  this 
minute,"  and  he  drew  from  his  pocket  somo 
silver,  in  whidi  a  single  gold  coin  or  two  min- 
gled— "take  it,  if  you  like." 

"  No,  sir,  it's  no  good  to  me.  Short  of  twenty 
pounds,  I  couldn't  start  on  the  journey." 

"And  if  I  haven't  got  it?  Am  I  to  go  out 
and  rob  for  you  1 "  cried  Sewell,  as  his  eyes 
flashed  indignantly  at  him. 

"I  don't  want  you  to  rob;  but  it  isn't  a 
house  like  this  hasn't  twenty  pounds  in  it" 

"You  mean,"  said  Sewell,  with  a  sneering 
laugh,  "  that  if  there's  not  cash  there  must  be 
plate,  jewels,  and  suchlike,  and  so  I'm  to  lay  an 
embargo  on  the  spoons ;  but  you  forget  there 
is  a  butler  who  looks  after  these  things." 

"  There  might  be  many  a  loose  thing  on  your 
lady's  table  that  would  do  as  well— a  ring  or 
iwOf  or  a  bracelet  that  she's  tired  ot" 


Sewell  started— «  sudden  thought  flashed 
across  him ;— if  he  were  to  kill  the  fellow  as  ho 
stood  there,  how  should  he  conceal  the  murder 
and  hide  the  corpse  ?  It  was  quick  as  a  light- 
ning flash  this  thought,  but  the  horror  of  the 
consequences  so  overcame  him  that  a  cold 
sweat  broke  out  over  his  body,  and  he  stagger- 
ed back  to  a  seat,  and  sank  into  it  exhausted 
and  almost  fainting. 

"  Don't  take  it  to  heart  that  way,  sir,"  said 
the  feUow,  gazing  at  him.  "  Shall  I  get  you  a 
glass  of  water?" 

"Yes.  No— no;  111  do  without  it  It's 
passing  off.  Wait  here  for  a  moment ;  I'll  be 
back  presently."  He  arose  as  he  spoke,  and 
moved  slowly  away.  Entering  the  house,  he 
ascended  the  stairs  and  made  fbr  his  wife's 
room.  As  he  reached-  the  door  he  stopped  to 
listen.  '  There  was  not  a  sound  to  be  heard. 
He  turned  the  handle  gently  and  looked  in. 
One  shutter  was  partly  open,  and  a  gleam  of 
the  breaking  daylight  crossed  the  floor  and  fell 
upon  the  Iwd  on  which  she  lay,  dressed,  and 
fast  asleep-— so  soundly,  indeed,  that  though 
the  door  creaked  loudly  as  he  pushed  it  wider, 
she  never  heard  the  noise.  She  had  evidently 
been  sitting  up  with  the  sick  man,  and  was 
now  overcome  by  fatigue.  His  intention  had 
been  to  consult  with  her— at  least  to  ask  her 
to  assist  him  with  whatever  money  she  had  by 
her— and  he  had  entered  thus  stealthily  not  to 
startle  her ;  for  somehow,  in  the  revulsion  of 
his  mind  from  the  late  scene  of  outrage  and 
insult,  a  sense  of  respect,  if  not  of  regard, 
moved  him  towards  her,  who,  in  his  crudest 
moments,  had  never  ceased  to  have  a  certain 
influence  over  him.  He  looked  at  her  as  she 
slept— ^er  fine  features,  at  rest,  were  still  beau- 
tifVil,  though  deep  traces  of  sorrow  were  seen 
in  the  darkened  orbits  and  the  lines  aboc^  the 
mouth,  while  three  or  four  glistening  white 
hairs  showed  themsdves  in  the  brown  braid 
over  her  temple.  Sewell  sat  down  beside  the 
bed,  and,  as  he  looked  at  her,  a  whole  life 
passed  in  review  before  him,  from  the  first  hour 
he  met  her  to  that  sad  moment  of  the  present 
How  badly  they  had  played  their  game  1  how 
reddessly  misused  every  opportunity  that 
might  have  secured  their  fortune  1  What  had 
he  made  of  all  his  shrewdness  and  ready  wit? 
And  what  had  she  done  with  all  her  beauty, 
and  a  fascination  as  great  as  even  her  beauty? 
It  was  an  evil  day  that  had  brought  them  to» 
gether.  Each,  alone,  without  the  other,  might 
have  achieved  any  success.  There  had  ueen 
no  trust,  no  accord  between  them.  They 
wanted  the  same  thmgs,  it  is  true,  but  they 
never  agreed  upon  the  road  that  led  to  them. 
As  to  principles,-  she  had  no  more  of  them  than 
he  had,  but  she  had  scruples— scruples  of 
delicacy,  scruples  of  womanhood— which  often 
thwarted  and  worried  him,  and  ended  by  mak- 
ing them  enemies ;  and  h^  was  now  the  end 
of  itl  Her  beauty  was  wasted,  and  Ms  luck 
j^yed  out,  and  only  ruin  before  them. 

And  yet  it  calmed  him  to  sit  there;  her 
softly-drawn  breathing  soothed  his  ruifled 
spirit  He  felt  it  as  the  fevered  man  feels  the 
ice-cold  water  on  his  brow— a  transient  sense 
of  what  it  would  be  to  be  well  again.  Is  there 
that  in  deep— image  as  it  is  of  the  great  sleep 
of  all— that  subdues  all  ranooor  of  heart— all 
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that  spirit  of  conflict  and  jar  by  which  men 
make  their  lires  a  yety  hell  of  nndying  hates, 
undying:  regrets? 

His  heart,  that  a  few  moments  ago  had 
almost  buivt  with  paseionf  now  felt  almost  at 
ease ;  and  in  the  hi^-darkened  room,  the  still* 
ness,  and  the  calm,  there  stole  0¥er  him  a  feel- 
in!^  of  repose  tiiat  was  almost  happiness.  As 
he  bent  over  her  to  look  at  her,  her  lips  moved. 
She  was  dreaming;  Tery  softly  indeed  came 
the  sounds,  but  they  seemed  as  if  entreatmg. 
"  Yes,"  she  said — "  yea — all— everything— I 
consent.  I  agree  to  all,  only— ^ary— 4ot  me 
have  Gary,  and  I  will  go." 

Sewell  started.  His  face  became  crimson  in 
a  moment  How  was  it  that  these  words 
scattered  all  his  late  musinga  as  the  huirioane 
tears  and  seven  tiie  cloud  masses,  and  sends 
them  riven  and  shattered  through  the  sky? 
He  arose  and  walked  over  to  the  table ;  a  gold 
comb  and  two  jewelled  haif-pina  lay  on  the 
glass;  he  clutched  them  coarsely  in  his  hand, 
and  moved  away.  Cautiously  and  noiselessly 
he  crept  down  tho  stairs,  and  out  into  the  gar- 
den. "Take  these  and  make  your  money  of 
them;  they  are  worth  more  than  your  oUiim; 
and  mind,  my  good  fellow— 4nxnd  it  weU,  I  say, 
or  it  will  be  worse  for  you— our  dealings  end 
here.  This  is  our  last  transaotion,  and  our  last 
meeting.  I'll  never  harm  yon,  if  you  keep  only 
out  of  my  way.  But  take  oare  that  you  never 
claim  me,  nor  assume  to  know  me,  for  I  warn 
you  ru  disown  you  if  it  should  bring  you  to 
the  gallows.  That's  plain  speaking,  and  you 
understand  it" 

**I  do,  every  word  of  it,"  said  tiie  fellow,  as 
he  buttoned  up  his  coat  and  drew  his  hat  over 
his  eyos.  ''l^tn  taking  the  'fiver'  too,  as  it's 
to  be  our  last  meetin'.  I  suppose  your  honour 
will  shake  hands  with  me,  and  wish  me  luck. 
Well,  if  you  woia%  there's  no  harm  done.  It's 
a  quare  worid,  where  the  people  that's  doin' 
the  same  things  can't  be  friendis,  just  because 
one  wears  fine  doth  and  the  other  can  only 
afford  corduroy.  Good-bye,  sir;  good-bye,  any 
haw ;"  and  there  was  a  strange  cadence  in  the 
bffit  words  no  description  can  well  oonvey. 
'  Sewell  stood  and  looked  after  him  for  a  mo- 
ment, then  turned  into  the  house,  and  threw 
himself  on  a  80&,  exhausted  and  worn  out 
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So  sooner  did  Sir  Brook  find  himself  once 
more  at  liberty  than  he  went  to  the  post-office 
for  his  letters,  of  which  a  goodly  stock  had 
aocomulated  during  his  absence.  A  telegram, 
too,  was  amongst  the  number,  despatched  by 
Tom  in  great  haste  eight  days  before.  It  ran 
thus:— ^*Qt«at  nowsl^-we  have  struck  silver 
in  the  new  shaft— ^o  not  s^«-4o  not  even 
treat  till  you  hear  from  me.  I  write  by  this 
post— Lbitdbidk."  Had  Tom  but  seen  the  un- 
moved calm  with  which'  Possbrooke  read  this 
astounding  tidings-  had  he  only  seen  the  easy 
indifferenoe  with  which  the  old  man  thtew. 


down  the  sfip  Of  paper  aflier  once  reading  it| 
and  passed  on  to  a  letter  of  .Lerd  'Vf^fanington 
from  Crew  Keep— his  patience  would  oeitainly 
have  been  sorely  tried.  Nor  was  it  from  any 
indifferenoe  to  good  fortune,  stiU  as  little  from 
any  distrust  of  the  tidings.  It  was  sunply  be- 
cause he  had  never  doubted  that  the  day  was 
coming  that  was  to  see  hhn  once  more  ridL  It 
might  be  a  little  later  or  a  htfle  earlier.  It 
might  be  that  wealtii  should  shower  itself  upcm 
him  in  a  gradually  increasing  measure,  or  oome 
down  bi  a  very  deluge  of  prosperity.  These 
were  things  he  did  no^  could  not  know;  but  of 
the  fiict— the  great  Pact  itself— he  had  as  firm 
a  belief  as  he  had  of  his  own  existence;  and 
had  he  died  before  reali^ng  it,  he  would  have 
bequeathed  his  vast  fortune,  with  blanks  for 
the  amount,  aa  oonsdentiously  as  though  it 
were  bank  stodc  for  which  he  held  the  vouch* 
era. 

When  most  men  buOd  castles  In  the  air  they 
know  on  what  foundations  their  edifices  are 
based,  and  through  all  their  imaginative  ardour 
there  pierces  the  sharp  pang  of  unreality.  Not 
BO  with  Foaabfooke.  It  was  sknply  a  question 
of  time  with  him  when  the  costly  palace  might- 
become  fit  for  habitation,  and  this  great  faith  in 
himself  rescued  him  from  all  that  vacillation  so 
oonmion  to  those  who  keep  a  debtor  and  creditor 
account  between  their  hopes  and  fears.  Neither 
was  he  at  all  impatient  ln^cause  Destiny  did  not 
bestir  herself  and  work  quicker.  The  worid 
was  always  pleasant,  always  interesting;  and 
when  to-morrow  or  next  day  Fortune  might 
call  him  to  a  higher  station  and  other  modee  of 
lifo,  he  almost  felt  he  should  regret  the  loss  of 
that  amusing  existence  he  nowei^yed,  amongst 
people  all  new  and  all  strange  to  him. 

At  last  he  came  to  Tom  Lendrick's  letter — ^fonr 
closely  written  pages,  all  glowing  with  triumph. 
On  the  day  week  after  Sir  B.^8  departure, 
he  wrote  :*^*' They  had  come  upon  a  rain  of 
lead  so  charged  with  silver  as  to  seem  as  though 
the  whole  mass  were  of  the  more  predous 
metal.  All  Oagliari  came  down  to  see  a  blodc 
of  ore  upwards  of  two  hundredweight,  entirely 
crusted  witii  silver,  and  containing  in  the  mass 
forty  per  cent  We  had  to  get  a  guard  ^from 
the  Podesta,  merely  to  keep  off  Hie  curious,  for 
there  was  no  outrage  nor  any  threat  of  outragew 
Indeed,  your  kind  ^almiBnt  of  our  workpeople 
now  begins  to  bear  its  fruit,  and  there  was  no- 
thing but  goodwiU  and  kind  foelmg  for  our 
lucky  fortune.  l%e  two  Jews,  Heenwits  and 
Yoas,  of  the  Contrada  Beale,  were  amongst  the 
&nfe  visitors,  and  had  aotoally  gone  down  into 
the  shaft  before  I  knew  of  it  Thefy  at  once 
offered  me  a  large  sum  for  a  share  in  the  mine ; 
and  when  I  told  them  it  was  with  yon  they 
must  treat,  they  proposod  to  open  a  credit  of 
three  hundred  thousand  francs  with  their  housa 
in  my  favour,  to  go  on  with  the  working  till  I 
heard  from  you  and  learned  your  intentions. 
This  offer,  too,  I  have  declmsd,  till  I  get  your 
letter. 

"  This  was  on  Tuesday,  but  on  ISmrsday  wa 
struck  pure  silver  without  a  trace  of  lead,  the 
only  aUoy  being  a  thin  vein  of  cobaltL  like  s 
ribbon,  running  through  the  ore;  and  which 
Qiiusani  aays— for  he  has  worked  in  Mexico 
and  the  Bradls-^is  proof  of  a  strong  vein.  Hie 
news  spread  like  wlldflre  at  Oae^iari :  sind  I  have 
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had  such  levees  of  the  money  fblk  I  all  oikring 
me  millions  at  any,  or  indeed  at  no  interest,  and 
actually  entreating  me  to  put  mj  hand  in  their 
pockets  while  they  look  away  or  olose  their 
eyes.  As  for  the  presents  that  pour  in,  we  have 
no  room  for  them;  and  yon  knowhow  danger^ 
ous  it  would  be  to  refuse  these  people.  It  Is 
only  a  short  step  with  them  from  a  sworn 
friendship  to  the  stOetta  The  only  disturbing 
element  in  aU  this  joy  is  a  sort  of  official  pro* 
test  from  the  Delegate  of  the  provinoe  against 
our  working  what  the  Orown  may  claim  as  a 
royalty;  but  I  am  instructed  that  Sardinia  once 
acquired  all  royal  rights  by  a  fixed  payment,  and 
Lucy  thinks  she  read  somewhere  the  details  of 
the  cession.  At  any  rate,  she  and  Oontini,  the 
lawyer,  are  hard  at  work  making  out  the  reply ; 
and  the  English  version,  which  Lucy  does,  will 
he  forwarded  to  our  minister  at  Kaples  to-mor> 
row.  You'd  laugh  if  you  saw  how  she  has  fa- 
miliarized herself  with  not  only  all  the  legal 
terms,  but  with  all  our  mining  phraseology,  and 
how  acutely  she  marks  the  di£R»rence  between 
intact  royalties  and  the  claims  of  the  Orown  to 
certain  percentages  on  exempted  mines.  Ck>n- 
tini  is  a  bachelor,  and  I  am  ftilly  persuaded  in- 
tends to  make  her  an  ofTer  of  his  legal  hand  and 
heart — that  is,  if  he  finds  that  we  are  likely  to 
beat  the  Or>wn  lawyers.  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing he's  a  lucky  follow  that  you  are  not  here, 
nor  like  to  be,  on  the  day  he  makes  his  pro- 
posal 

"  As  much  for  peace's  sake  as  for  convenience, 
r  have  accepted  twenty  thousand  fhkncs  on  loan. 
I  have  taken  it  from  the  four  principal  bankers 
in  Oagliari,  in  equal  sums  from  each,  to  prevent 
jealousy.  I  hope  this  was  not  wro^g.  I  send 
you  herewith  bills  for  fifteen  thousand,  remem- 
bering, if  I  be  rights  that  you  borrowed  some 
bundled  pounds  on  the  security  of  the  mine, 
which  you  might  like  now  to  pay  off."  After 
some  business  details,  given  at  length,  and  with 
a  degree  of  amplification  that  somewhat  wearied 
Sir  Brook  to  read,  he  summed  up  thus: — 
"  Write  to  me  therefore  at  once,  and  say  what 
course  we  ought  to  take  regarding  our  rights. 
Gould  our  home  lawyers  afford  you  no  informa- 
tion of  value  ?  Shall  we  o|^x)se  or  shall  we 
oompromiset    I  suspect  they  wish  the  latter. 

"Are  you  satisfied  that  I  accepted  tiiis  loan? 
I  have  my  own  misgivings,  not  about  the  fkct, 
for  we  wanted  money  to  go  on,  but  as  to  your 
concurrence. 

**  And  when  are  you  coming  back  ?  I  cannot 
say  how  impatient  I  am  for  your  return,  all  the 
more  that  you  have  only  written  that  hurried 
note  ih>m  Dover  since  you  left  us.  Lucy  is  in 
great  spirits,  takes  immense  interest  in  all  we 
are  doing,  and  does  all  the  Italian  correspond- 
ence for  me.  She  wears  a  little  silver  hammer, 
the  miner's  hanuner,  in  her  hat ;  and  her  popu- 
larity with  the  people  is  unbounded.  Y<m  will 
be  amused,  on  your  return,  to  find  that  your 
sketch  on  the  wall  of  the  splendid  palace  that 
was  to  crown  our  successes  has  acquired  two 
wings  and  a  great  tower ;  and  a  third  figure,  a 
lady,  has  been  added  to  the  riding,;<ai^  that 
are  cantering  up  the  avenue.  Lucy  says  that 
nothmg  but  humility  (I)  could  have  devised  such 
a  house  for  people  so  rich  as  we  are.  It  cer- 
tainly was  not  the  sentiment  with  which  hither- 
to I  have  regarded  this  edifice.    I  have  come  to 


the  end  of  my  paper,  but  I  will  not  dosle  'thi» 
till  I  see  if  tiie  post  should  aot  bring  us  new« 
of  you. 

'*  Your  letter  has  just  come.  The  latter  part 
of  it  has  g^Ven  us  groat  uneasiness.  It  is  pre 
dsely  such  a  time  as  a  private  enemy— 4f  you 
have  one^— would  choose  to  work  out  a  persona) 
grudge.  No  matter  how  totally  you  feel  your- 
self free  fW>m  Implication  in  these  Irish  troubles, 
do  nothing-— positively  nothing — ^witiiout  legal 
advice.  It  wiU  save  you  a  worid  of  trouble; 
not  to  speak  of  the  comfort  you  will  feel  in 
knowing  that  your  interests  are  matter  of  care 
and  thought  to  anotiier.  Above  all,  keep  us 
informed  daily  by  telegraph  how  and  where  you 
are,  and  what  doing. 

"  Lucy  wants  to  go  off  to'  you  to-night,  but  I 
have  had  a  slight  return  of  my  fever,  a  very 
slight  one,  and  she  half  fears  to  leave  me.  If 
your  next  gives  us  good  news,  we  shall  soon 
forget  this  unpleasantness ;  but,  I  repeat^  let  no 
day  pass  without  tidings  of  you. 

**  The  evening  report  has  just  eome  in  from 
the  mine-^ne  hundred  and  seventy-eight 
pounds  silver  in  the  last  twenty-four  hours  I  I 
have  taken  on  forty  additional  men,  and  the 
new  smelting^house  wiU  be  in  full  work  within 
a  week.  If  you  only  were  here,  Fd  have  no* 
thing  more  to  wish  for. 

"  I  suppose  Trafford  has  written  to  you.  In 
the  short  note  I  got  from  him  yesterday  there 
is  nothing  but  gratitude  to  you.  He  says  he 
owes  everything  to  your  friendship.  He  means 
to  be  in  England  In  a  few  days,  and  of  course 
will  go  over  to  yon ;  but  write,  or  rather  tele- 
graph.— ^Youra  ever,  T.  L. 

"  I  wrote  to  Ck)lonel  Gave  this  morning  to  teli 
him  his  small  venture  with  us  would  not  turn 
out  so  badly.  Our  first  dividend  wiH  be  at  least 
cent  per  cent,  so  that  he  cannot  lose  by  us.  It*s 
downright  jolly  to  be  able  to  send  off  such  a 
despatch." 

The  last  letter  of  the  heap  was  from  Lady 
Trafford,  and  served  in  a  measure  to  explain 
tiiat  paragraph'  in  Tom^  epistle  which  spoke  of 
young  Traffbrd's  gratitude.  It  appeared  l^at 
Lady  Traflford's  youngest  son,  on  whom  Sir 
Hugh  had  fixed  to  make  the  head  of  the  family, 
had  gone  to  winter  at  Madeira)  and  while  there 
had  fallen  in  love  with  and  married  a  Portu- 
guese girl,  the  daughter  of  his  landlady.  The 
news  of  this  mescMiance  had  neariy  killed  his 
fettier,  who  was  only  recovering  from  a  bad  at^ 
tack  of  gout  when  the  tidings  reached  him.  By  - 
good  ludr,  however,  on  the  very  same  day  came 
a  letter  from  Fossbrooke,  declaring  that  no  mat' 
ter  what  treatment  young  Trafford  might  meet 
with  from  his  own  fkmily,  he.  Sir  Brook,  would 
stand  firmly  by  him,  so  long  as  his  honourable 
and  manly  conduct  and  his  fidelity  to  his  word 
to  the  girl  he  loved  entitled  him  to  regard  and 
affection.  "  In  a  worldly  point  of  view,"  wrote 
he,  "  such  friendship  as  mine  is  a  poor  thing 
I  am  a  man  of  nothing,  it  is  true ;  but  I  have 
lived  long  enough  to  know  that  there  are  other 
successes  besides  wealth  and  station.  There 
are  such  things  as  self-respect,  contentment^ 
and  the  love  of  friends;  and  I  do  think  my 
experiences  will  help  him  to  secure  some  share 
of^hese. 

"There  is,  however,  one  entreaty  I  would 
prefer,  and  if  there  be  in  your  memory  any 
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kind  thought  of  me,  you  will  not  refiiae  my 
prayer.  Your  boy  is  eager  to  see  you,  and 
shake  your  hand.  Let  him  come.  If  you  can- 
not or  will  not  approve,  do  not  at  least  con- 
demn what  he  is  about  to  do.  In  his  anxiety 
to  obtain  your  sanction,  he  has  shown  all  defer- 
ence to  your  authority.  This  shows  he  is 
worthy  of  your  esteem ;  and  if  he  were  to  pal- 
ter between  the  hope  of  all  your  fortune  and 
the  love  of  this  girl,  he  would  only  deserve 
your  contempt.  Be  proud  of  him,  tiien,  even 
if  you  disinherit  him  to-morrow.  If  these  be 
the  sentiments  of  a  man  who  has  nothing,  re- 
member, Trafford,  thai  I  was  not  always  al>eg- 
gar;  and  if  I  tbought  that  being  rich  would 
alter  these  opinions,  I  can  only  say  1  hope  I 
may  die  as  poor  as  now  I  write  myself. 

"There's  a  strong  prejudice,  I  know,  against 
being  guided  by  men  who  have  made  such  a 
sorry  hand  of  their  own  fortunes  as  I  have; 
but  many  a  fellow  who  has  been  shipwrecked 
has  proved  a  good  sailor;  at  all  events  he 
knows  what  it  is  to  be  buffeted  by  the  waves 
and  torn  on  the  rocks.  Now,  I  have  told  your 
son  not  to  be  afraid  of  these,  and  I  think  he 
trusts  me. 

"  Onop  more,  then,  I  ask,  let  mo  tell  Lionel 
you  willreoeive  him;  and  believe  me  faithfully 
your  jold  friend, 

"BblPossbrookr." 

Lady  Trafford^s  note  was  short— 

"  Mt  dear  Sir  Bbooeb,— I  suppose  there  is 
nothing  for  it  but.  what  you  say, 'and  Lionel 
may  come  here.  We  have  had  nothing  but  dis- 
asters with  our  sons.  I  wish  I  could  dare  to 
hope  that  this  was  to  be  the  end  of  the  ralami- 
ties.  Sir  Hugh  desires  much  tliat  you  could  be 
here  when  L.  arrives.  Gould  you.  conveniently 
arrange  tMs?  George's  shocking  marriage,  the 
terrible  disappointment  to  our  hopes,  and  other 
worries,  have  ahnost  proved  too  much  for 
me. 

''  Is  there  any  truth  in  the  story  that  Miss 
L.'s  grandfather  was  negotiating  for  a  peerage 
as  the  condition  of  his  retirement  ft^m  £e 
Bench?  If  so,  and  that,  the  object  could  be 
compassed,  it  would  go  far  towards  removing 
some  of  our  objections  to  the  connection.  Sir 
Hugh's  influence  with  *the  Party'  would  un- 
questionably be  of  use;  and  though  a  law  lord 
does  not  mean  much,  it  is  something.  Inform 
me  flilly  on' this  head.  It  is  very  strange  that 
Lionel  should  never  have  mentioned  the  matter, 
and,  indeed,  strongly  indicates  how  little  trou- 
ble he  took,  or  cared  to  take,  to  obviate  our 
natural  objections  to  the  match.  I  suppose  her 
father  is  not  a  practising  physician.  At  all 
events  he  need  not  be  styled  Doctor.  Oh  dear  I 
when  I  tbink  of  it  all,  and  think  what  an  end 
my  ambitions  have  come  to,  I  could  cry  my 
eyes  out  It  often  strikes  me  that  people  who 
znake  most  sacrifloes  for  their  children  are  ever 
repaid  in  this  fashion.  The  Dean  says  these 
are  mysterious  dispensations,  and  that  we  must 
submit  to  them.  I  suppose  we  must,  but  it 
certainly  is  not  without  reluctance. 

"  I  thought  of  asking  you  to  write  to  Lionel, 
but  I  will  do  so  myself,  painful  as  it  is.  I  feel 
I  am  very  forgiving  to  write  you  \a  this  strain, 
seeing  how  great  was  the  share  you  took  in 


involving  us  all  in  this  unhappy  business.  M 
one  moment  I  positively  detested — ^I  don^  sus- 
pect yet  that  I  entirely  pardon — ^you,  though  I 
may  when  you  come  here,  espedallj  if  you 
bring  me  any  good  news  of  this  peerage  busi- 
ness, which  I  look  to  as  our  last  refuge.  Len- 
drick  is  a  very  odd  name — are  there  many  of 
them?  Of  course,  it  will  bo  well  understood 
that  we  only  know  the  immediate  relations — 
father  and  brother,  I  mean.  We  stand  no  cou- 
sins, still  less  uncles  or  auQts. 

''  Sir  Hugh  thinks  I  ought  to  write  to  the  old 
Judge.  I  opine  he  would  be  flattered  by  the 
attention,  but  I  have  not  yet  made  up  my  mind 
upon  it  Give  me  some  advice  oh  this,  and  be- 
lieve me  sincerely  yours." 

After  despatching  a  telegram  to  Ongliari,  to 
say  ho  was  well  and  at  la^e,  and  wonld  soon 
be  on  his  way  back  again,  Fossbrooke  wrote  a 
few  lines  to  Lord  Wilmington  of  regret  that  be 
could  not  afford  time  to  go  over  and  see  him, 
and  assuring  him  that  the  late  incident  that  bad 
befallen  him  was  not  worth  a  thought  ''He 
must  be  a  more  irritable  fellow  than  I  am,*'  he 
wrote,  "  who  would  make  a  personal  -gtievwace 
of  a  mere  accident,  against  which,  in  a  time  of 
trouble,  it  would  be  hard  to  provide.  While  I 
say  this  1  must  add  tliat  I  think  the  spy  system 
is  a  mistake— that  there  is  an  over-eagemeas 
in  your  officials  to  procure  committals;  and  I 
dedare  to  you  I  have  often  had  more  ditBculfy 
to  gbt  out  of  a  crowded  evening  party  than  I 
should  have  felt  in  making  my  escape  from  joor 
jail  or  bridewell,  whichever  be  its  name.  I 
don't  suspect  your  law  officers  are  marvels  of 
wisdom,  and  your  Chief  Secretary  is  an  ass."* 

To  Lady  Trafford  he  wrote  a  very  brief  reply. 
He  scarcely  thought  his  engagements  would  en- 
able him  to  make  a  visit  to  Holt  **  I  will,  how- 
ever, come  if  I  can,  chiefly  to  obtain  your  fbll  I 
and  free  pardon,  though  for  what  beyond  ren- 
dering you  an  invaluable  service,  I  am  puzzled 
to  understand;  and  I  repeat,  if  your  son  obtain 
this  young  lady  in  marriage,  he  will  be,  after 
Sur  Hugh,  the  luckiest  man  of  his  name  and 
family. 

"  As  to  the  peerage,  I  can  tell  you  nothing: 
I  believe  there  is  rather  a  prejudice  against 
sending  Irishmen  up  to  the  Lords;  and  it  is 
scarcely  ever  done  with  lawyers.  In  regard  to 
writing  to  Baron  Leudrick,  I  hardly  know  what 
to  say.  He  is  a  man  of  great  ability,  bat  of 
even  g^reater  vanity,  and  it  should  be  a  de- 
verly-worded  epistle  that  would  not  mlBe  some 
of  his  thousand  sensibilities.  If  you  feel,  how^ 
ever,  adroit  enough  to  open  the  negotiation,  do 
so  by  all  means ;  but  don't  make  me  responsiUe 
for  what  may  come  of  it  if  the  rejoindcor  be  not 
to  your  taste.  For  myself^  I'd  rather  poke  up  a 
grhszly  bear  with  an  umbrella  than  Td  provoke 
such  a  man  to  an  exchange  of  letters." 

To  get  back  to  Gagliari  as  soon  as  poesible^ 
and  relieve  Tom  of  that  responsibility  irtiich 
seemed  to  weigh  so  heavi^  upon  him,  was  I 
Fossbrooke's  first  resolve.  He  must  see  Sewell 
at  once,  an^  finish  the  business ;  and  however 
unpleasant  the  step  might  be,  he  most  eedc 
him  at  the  Priory,  if  he  could  not  meet  him 
el^where.  He  wished  also  to  see  Beattie — he 
wanted  to  repay  the  loan  he  had  made  him. 
The  Doctor,  too,  could  teU^im  how  he  could        ^ 
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obtain  an  interview  with  Sewell  without  any 
intrusion  upon  the  Chief  Baron. 

It  was  evening  before  Fossbrooke  could  make 
his  visit  to  Beattie,  and  the  Doctor  had  just  sat 
down  to  dinner  with  a  gentleman  who  had 
arrived  bj  the  mail-packet  from  England,  giving 
orders  that  he  was  not  to  be  disturbed  on  any 
score. 

"  Will  you  merely  take  in  my  name,"  said  Sir 
Brook,  "  and  beg,  with  my  respects,  to  learn  at 
what  hour  to-morrow  Dr.  Beattie  would  accord 
me  a  few  minutes?"  The  butler's  hesitation 
was  mildly  overcome  by  the  persuasive  touch 
of  a  sovereign,  and  her  retired  with  the  message. 

Before  a  minute  elapsed,  Dr.  Beattie  oame  out, 
napkin  in  hand,  and  his  face  beammg  with 
delight.  *'  If  there  was  a  man  in  Europe  I  was 
wishing  for  this  moment,  it  was  yourself.  Sir 
Brook,"  said  he.  "  Do  you  know  who  is  dining 
with  me?  Come  in  and  see. — ^No,  no,  111  not 
be  denied.*' 

A  sudden  terror  crossed  Fossbrooke's  mind 
that  his  guest  might  be  Colonel  SeweU,  and  he 
hung  bade,  muttering  some  words  of  apology. 

"I  tell  you,'*  repeated  the  Doctor,  "  I'll  take 
no  refusal  It's  the  rarest  piece  of  luck  ever 
befell,  to  have  chanced  upon  you.  I*oorLendrick 
is  dying  for  some  news  of  his  son  and  daugh- 
ter." 

"Lendrickl    Dr.  Lendrick?" 

"  To  be  sure — ^who  else  ?  When  your  knock 
came  to  the  door,  I  was  telling  him  tiliat  I  heard 
you  were  in  Dublin,  and  only  doubted  it  because 
you  had  never  called  on  me;  but  come  along^ 
we  can  say  all  these  things  over  our  soup. 
Look  whom  I  have  brought  you,  Tom,"  cried 
Beattie,  as  he  led  Sir  Brook  into  the  room, — 
"  here's  Sir  Brook  Fossbrooke  come  to  join  us." 
And  the  two  men  grasped  hands  in  heartiest  em- 
brace, while  Fossbrooke,  not  waiting  for  a  word 
of  question,  said,  "  Both  well  and  hearty.  I  had 
a  telegram  this  morning." 

"  How  much  I  owe  you  1 — ^how  much,  how 
muchl"  was  all  that  liendrick  could  say,  and 
his  eyes  swam  as  he  said  it 

"  It  is  I  am  the  debtor,  and  weU  I  know  what 
it  is  worth  to  be  so  I  Their  loving  kindness 
and  affection  have  rescued  me  from  the  one 
terror  of  my  life — the  fear  of  becoming  a  dis- 
contented, incredulous  old  bachelor.  Heaven 
bless  them  for  it,  their  goodness  has  kept  me 
out  of  that  danger." 

"  And  how  are  they  looking  ? — ^is  Lucy ^ 

he  stopped  and  looked  half  ashamed. 

**  More  beautiful  than  ever,"  broke  in  Foss- 
brooke. "  I  think  she  is  taUer  than  when  you 
last  saw  her,  and  perhaps  a  shade  more  thought- 
fiil-looking;  and  Tom  is  a  splendid  fellow.  I 
scarcely  know  what  career  he  could  not  follow, 
\  nor  where  he  would  not  seem  too  good  for 
whatever  he  was  dohig.'' 

''Ah,  if  I  could  but  tell  yon  how  happy  you 
have  made  me  I "  muttered  Lendricl&  '*  I  ought 
never  to  have  left  them— never  broken  up  my 
home.  I  did  it  unwillingly,  it  is  true;  but  I 
ought  .never  to  have  done  it." 

'*  Who  knows  if  it  may  Hoi  turn  out  for  the 
best,  after  all  7  Yon  need  never  be  separated 
henceforth.  Tom's  last  letter  to  me— I^  bring 
it  over  to  you  to-morrow— tells  me  what  I  weU 
knew  must  befalT  us  sooner  or  later— that  we 
are  rolling  in  wealth,  have  silver  enough  to 


pave  the  streets,  and  more  money  than  we 
shall  be  able  to  spend — though  I  once  had 
rather  a  knack  that  way." 

"  That's  glorious  news  I "  said  Beattie.  "  It's 
our  mine,  I  suppose?  "  added  he,  laughing. 

"  To  be  sure  it  is ;  and  I  have  come  prepared 
to  buy  you  out.  Doctor,  or  pay  you  your  first 
dividend,  cent,  pier  cent,  whichever  you  prefer." 

**  Let  us  hear  about  this  mine,"  said  Bieattie. 

*'I'd  rather  talk  to  you  about  the  miners, 
Tom  and  Lucy,"  said  Fossbrooke. 

"  Yes,  yes,  tell  us  of  (hem.  Do  they  ever 
talk  of  *  The  Nest?  *  do  they  ever  think  of  the 
happy  days  wo  passed  there?"  cried  Lendrick. 

"  Ay,  and  more.  We  have  had  a  project  this 
many  a  day — we  can  realize  it  now — ^to  buy  it, 
out-and-out  And  I'm  to  .buUd  a  cabin  for  my- 
self by  the  river-side,  where  the  swans'  hut 
stood,  and  I'm  to  be  asked  to  dinner  every  Sun- 
day." 

"  By  Jove,  I  think  I'll  run  down  by  the  rail 
for  one  of  those  dinners,"  said  Beattie ;  "  but  I 
certainly  hope  the  company  will  have  better 
appetites  than  my  guests  of  to-day." 

"I  am  too  happy  to  feel  hungiy,"  said  Len- 
drick. "If  I  oniy  knew  that  my  poor  dear 
father  could  live  to  see  us  all  united — all  to-, 
gether  again,  I'd  ask  for  no  more  in  life." 

"And  so  he  may,  Tom;  he  was  better  this 
afternoon,  and  though  weak  and  low,  perfectly 
collected  and  sensible.  Mrs.  Sewell  has  been 
his  nurse  to-day,  and  she  seems  to  manage  him 
cleverly." 

"I  saw  her  at  the  Cape.  She  was  nicely 
mannered,  and  if- 1  remember  aright,  hand- 
some," said  Lendrick,  in  his  half-abstracted 
way. 

"  She  was  beautiful — ^perfectly  beautiful-r-M 
a  girl:  except  your  own  Lucy,  I  never  saw  any 
one  so  lovely,"  said  Fossbrooke,  whose  voice 
shook  with  emotion  as  he  spoke.  , 

"  I  wish  she  had  better  luck  in  a  husband,'* 
said  Beattie.  "  For  all  his  graceful  address  and 
insinuating  ways,  I'm  full  sure  he's  a  bad  fel- 
low." 

Fossbrooke  checked  himself  with  a  great 
effort,  and  merely  nodded  flb  assent  to  the 
other's  words. 

"How  came  it.  Sir  Brook,"  asked  Beattie, 
suddenly,  "  that  you  should  have  been  in  Dub-  * 
hn  so  long  without  once  coming  to  see  me  7  " 

"Are  you  very  discreet? — maj  I  be  sure 
that  neither  of  you  will  ever  acadentally  let 
drop  a  word  of  what  I  shall  tell  you  ?  '.' 

"You  may  rely  upon  my  secresy,  and  upon 
Tom  Lendrick's  ignorance,  for  there  he  is  now 
in  one  of  his  reveries,  thinking  of  his  children . 
in  all  probability,  and  111  guarantee  you  to  any 
amount,  that  he'U  not  hear  one  word  you  say 
for  the  next  half-hour." 

"  The  jbct  is,  they  took  me  up  for  a  rebel — 
some  one  wiUi  more  seal  than  discrimination 
fancied  I  looked  like  a  '  Celt,'  as  these  fellows 
aJl  themselves ;  and  my  mode  of  life,  and  my 
packet  -of  lead  ore,  and  some  other  things  of 
little  value,  completed  the  case  against  me,  and 
they  sent  me  to  JaiL'* 

"To  jail?'* 

"Yes:  to  a  place  called  Richmond  Bridewell, 
where  I  passed  seven  or  eight  days,  by  no 
means  unplenantly.  It  was  veiy  quiet^  very 
necore  against  intrusion.    I  had  a  capital  room 
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and  very  fair  food.  Inde^  rm  not  sore  that  I 
did  not  leave  it  with  a  certain  regret ;  but  as  I 
had  written  to  my  old  friend  Lord  Wilmington 
,to  apprise  him  of  the  mistake,  and  to  warn  him 
against  the  consequences  such  a  blunder  might 
occasion  if  it  befell  one  less  well-disposed  to- 
wards him  than  myself,  I  had  nothing  for  it  but 
to  take  a  friendly  &rowell  of  my  jailer  and  go." 

'*  I  declare  few  men  would  have  treated  the 
incident  so  temperately."      ^ 

"  Wilmington's  father  was  my  fag  at  Ston ; 
let  me  see— no,  I'll  not  see — ^how  long  ago ;  and 
Wilmington  himself  used  to  come  and  spend 
his  summer  vacations  with  me  when  I  had  that 
Wiltshire  place;  and  I  was  very  fond  of  the 
boy,  and  as  he  liked  my  partridgo-shooting,  we 
grew  to  be  fast  firiends ;  bat  why  are  we  talk- 
ing of  these  old  histories  when  it  is  the  present 
tiiat  should  engage  us?  I  would  ouJy  caution 
you  once  again  against  letting  the  story  get 
abroad :  there  are  feUchirs  would  like  to  make 
a  House  of  Commons  row  out  of  it,  and  Vd  not 
stand  it  Is  the  Doctor  sleeiHng  ?  "  added  he, 
in  a  wluspei^  as  Lendrick  sat  with  closed  eyes 
and  clasped  hands,  mute  and  motionlea8» 

*'  No,"  said  Beattie ;  "  it  is  his  way  when  he 
IS  very  happy.  He  is  going  over  to  himself  all 
yon  have  been  telling  hhn  of  his  children,  and 
he  neither  lees  nor  beam  aught  around  him." 
.  "  I  was  going  to  tell  him  another  piece  of 
news  that  would  probably  please  him,"  said  Sir 
Brookf  in  the  same  low  tone.  "I  have  nearly 
completed  arrangements  for  the  piurchase  of 
'The  Nest; '  by  this  day  week  I  hope  it  will 
be  Lucy*8." 

"Oh  I  do  tell  him  that  I  know  of  nothing 
that  would  delight  him  as  much.  Lendrick," 
said  he,  touching  his  arm,  "  here  is  something 
you  would  like  to  hear." 

"  No,  nal "  muttered  he,  softly.  "  Life  is 
too  short  for  these  things.  No  more  separa- 
tions—no more;  we  must  live  together,  come 
what  may;"  axid  he  stretched  out  his  hands 
on  either  side  of  him,  as  though  to  grasp  his 
children. 

"  It  is  a  pity  to  awaken  him  from  such  a 
xlream,"  said  Fossbrooke^  cavtiously;  "let  us 
steal  over  to  the  window  and  not  disturb  him." 

llhey  crept  cantiously  away  to  a  window- 
%  bench,  and  talked  till  late  into  the  nighjL 


OHAPTBB  LXIV. 

XAK  TO  KAN. 

As  Sewell  awoke  it  was  already  evening.  Fa- 
tigue and  anxiety  together  had  ao  overcome 
him  that  he  slept  like  one  drugged  by  a 
narcotio;  nor  did  he.  very  qwnikly  recall  on 
awakenjiig  how  and  wherefiore  he  had  noit  been 
to  bed.  His  servant  had  left  two  letters  on  his 
table  wbfle  he  slept^  and  these  served  to  femind 
him  of  some  at  least  of  the  .troubles  that  laat 
oppressed  him.  One  was  from  his  law-«gent, 
regretting  that  he  ooukt  not  obtain  for  him  the 
•loan  ha  solicited  on  any  terms  whatever,  mud 
mildly  auggesting  that  he  tnisted.  the  OoIomI 
tWDuldbe  prepared  to  meet  oartain  aboeptanfiai 


which  would  M  dne  in  the  coming  waek.  The 
other  was  from  a  friend  whom  he  had  often 
assisted  in  moments  of  difficulty,  and  ran — 
"  Dear  S.— I  lost  two  hundred  last  ni^t  at 
pool,  and,  what's  worse,  can't  pay  it  That  in- 
femal  rule  of  yours  about  prompt  payment  will 
smash  us  both— but  it's  so  Uke  youl  Yon 
never  had  a  run  of  luck  yet  that  you  didn't  do 
somethmg  tliat  turned  against  yon  afterwards. 
Your  clever  rule  about  the  selling-stakes  cose 
me  the  best  mare  I  ever  had;  and  now  this 
blessed  stroke  of  your  genius  leaves  me  in 
doubt  whether  to  blow  my  brains  out  or  stait 
for  Boulogne.  As  Tom  Beecher  said,  you  are 
a  'deuced  deal  too  'cute  to  prosper.'  If  I  have 
to  cross  the  water,  I  suspect  yon  might  as  wefl 
come  with  me.— Yours, 

"DiOK  Yadosajk." 

SeweU  tore  the  note  up  into  the  smallest  ftrag^ 
ments,  muttering  savagely  to  himself  the  while. 
"Ill  be  bound,"  said  he,  "the  cnr  is  half  eon- 
soled  for  his  mishap  by  seeing  how  much  worse 
ruin  has  befallen,  me.  What  is  it,  Watkinf 
What  do  you  want  ?  "  cried  he  to  hiff  servant, 
who  came  hastily  into  the  room. 

"  ilis  lordship  has  taken  a  bad  turn,  sir,  and 
Mrs.  ^well  wants  to  see  you  immediately." 

"  All  right  I  Say  I'm  coming.  Who  knows," 
muttered  he,  "  but  there's  a  chance  for  me  yet  ?  " 
He  turned  inV>  his  dressing-room  and  bathed 
his  temples  and  lus  head  with  odd  water,  anyd, 
refreshed  at  once,  he  ascended  the  stairs. 

"  Another  attack  has  come  on.  Hp  was  sleep- 
ing calmly,"  said  Mrs.  Sewell  as  she  met  him, 
"  when  he  awoke  with  a  start,  and  broke  out 
into  wild  ravinfih  I  have  sent  for  Beattie ;  but 
what  is  to  be  done  meanwhile  ?  " 

"  I'm  no  doctor ;  I  can't  tell  you." 

"Haire  thinks  the  ico  ought  to  be  applied; 
the  nurse  says  a  blister  or  mustard  to  the  batt 
of  the  neck." 

"Is  he  really  m  danger?— that's  1^  qnes- 
tion." 

"  I  believe  so.    I  never  saw  him  so  01" 

"YoutUnk  he's  dying?"  said  he,  fiercely, 
as  thoQgh  he  would  not  brook  any  sort  of  eqin- 
vocation;  but  the  ooarseness  of  his  manner 
revolted  her,  and  she  turned  away  without 
reply.  "  There's  no  time  to  be  lost^"  nmtfauvd 
Sewell,  as  he  hastened  down-stairs.  ''Tell 
George  I  want  the  carriage  to  the  door  immedi- 
ately," said  he;  and  then,  entering  his  own 
room,  he  opened  his  wndng^esk,  and  after 
some  search  came  upon  a  packet^  whioh  he 
sealed  and  adcbressed. 

"Are  yon  goiog  for  Beattie?"  asked  Hn. 
£lewell,  as  she  appeared  at  the  d^r ;  "  for  Haiie 
says  it  would  be  better  to  fetch  scane  one— ei^ 
one— at  ono^." 

"  I  have  ordered  the  o«niaga#  111  get  I^*- 
saffht  or  Adams  if  I  should  a^  find  Beattie; 
and  mind,  if  Bsattio  oome  while  I  am  »wa^, 
detabi  him,  and  dont  let  hun  leave  this  tiU  I 
retum<    Do  you  mind  me  ?  " 

'^ Yes ;  I'll  tell  him  what  you  say." 
''  Ay,  but  yoQ  wist  insist  upon  his  doing  it 
Gnieie  will  be  Ml  aorta  of  stories  if  he  should 


"Storiee?  what  do. you  mean,  by  BtoneB?* 
cried  idle,  in  alaimu  . 
..  "Bumooniefaegleo^c^waDtofpreperoHe 
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of  him,  and  siMbHke,  which  would  be  most  in- 
Bulting.  At  all  events  I  am  resolyed  Beattie 
should  be  here  at  the  laat^  and  take  care  that 
he  does  not- leave*  I'll  call  at  mj  mother's  too ; 
—she  ought  to  come  back  with  me.  We  have 
to  deal  with  a  scaadal-loving  world,  and  let  us 
leave  them  as  little  to  fall  foul  of  as  may  be."  AJl 
this  was  said  hurriedly,  as  he  bustled  about  the 
room,  fussy  and  impatient,  and  with  an  eager- 
ness to  be  off  which  certainly  surprised  her. 

"You  know  where  to  And  these  doctors,— 
jovt  have  their  addresses  ?  "  asked  she. 

**  George  knows  all  about  them." 

"And  William  does,  at  all  events." 

"I'm not  taking  William.  I  don't  want  a 
footman  with  a  broughauL  It  is  a  light  oairiage 
and  speedy  cattle  that  are  needed  here;  and 
hore  they  come.  Now,  mind  that  you  keep 
BeatUe  till  I  oome  back;  and  if  there  be  any 
inquiries,  simply  say  the  Chief  Baron  is  the 
same  as  yesterday^" 

"  Had  I  not  better  oonimlt  Dr.  Beattie  ?  " 
*  "  You  will  do  as  I  tell  you,  madam^"  said  he, 
sternly.  "  You  have  heard  my  directions ;  take 
care  that  yon  foUow  them.  To  Mr.  Lysaght's, 
G«orge — ^no,  first  to  Br.  Beattie's,  Merxion 
Square,"  cried  he,  as  he  stepped  into  the  car- 
riage, "and  drive  fast" 

"  Yea,  sir,"  said  the  coachman,  and  started  at 
onoe.  He  had  not  proceeded  more  than  half-way 
down  the.  avenue,  however,  when  Sewell,  lean- 
ing out  of  the  window,  said,  "Don't  go  into 
town,  G^rge;  make  for  the  Park  by  the  short- 
est cut  yon  can — the  Secretary's  Lodge." 

"  All  right,  sir ;  the  beasts  are  Aresh.  Well 
bo  there  in  thirty  mmutes."  True  to  his  word, 
.within  the  half  hour  the  horses,  white  with 
'  sweat  and  flanking  like  racers,  stood  at  the  door 
of  the  Secretary's  lodge.  Four  or  five  private 
carriages  and  some  oabfi  were  also  at  the  door, 
signs  of  a  dinner-pariy  which  had  not  yet 
broken  up. 

"  Take  this  card  m  to  Hr.  Balfour,  Mr.  WeUs," 
Baid  he  to  the  butler,  who  was  an  old  acquain- 
tance, "and  say  I  want  one  nunitte  in  private 
with  him — strictly  private,  mind.  lU  step  into 
the  library  here  and  wait" 

"  What's  up,  Sewell?  are  you  in  a  new  scrape, 
eh  ?  "  said  Balfour,  entering,  slightly  flushed 
with  wine  and  conversation,  and  hajf  put  out 
by  the  interruption. 

"Not  much  of  a  scrape— can  you  give  me 
Ave  minutes?" 

"  WeUs  said  one  minute,  and  -that's  why  I 
came.  The  Gastledowns,  and  Eyres,  and  the 
Ashes  are  here,  and  the  Langnsh  girls,  and 
Dick  Upton." 

"A  very  cdiokse  company,  for  robbing  you  of 
which  even  for  a  moment  I  owe  every  apology, 
but  still  my  excuse  is  a  good  one.  Are  you  as 
amdoua  to  promote  your  Soiticltor-GeDeral  as 
you  were  a  week  or  two  ago  ?" 

"  K  you  mean  Femberton,  I  wish  he  was— on 
the  bench,  or  in  Abraham's  bosom-^I  dont 
much  care  which,  fbr  he  is  the  most  confounded 
bore  in  OhristendoBL  Do  yxra  come  to  teQ  me 
that  you'll  poison  him  ?  " 

"  Ho,  but  I  can  promote  hhn." 

"  Why— how— in  what  way  t " 

"I  told  ytm  a  ihw  days  ago  that  I  could 
manage  to  make  the  old  man  give  in  his  resig* 
oat]on--ihat  ib  required  some  tact  and  addrees; 


and  especially  the  absence  of  everything  like 
menace  or  oompulaion." 

"  Well,  well,  well- have  you  done  it— is  it  a 
faot?" 

"It  is." 

"I  mean  an  indisputable,  irrevocable  fact — 
somethmg  not  to  be  denied  or  escaped  from  ?  " 

"Just  so:  a  fact  not  to  be  denied  or  escaped 
from." 

"It  must  oome  through  me^  Sewell,  mind 
thatk  I  took  charge  of  the  negotiation  two 
years  ago,  and  no  one  shall  step  in  and  rob  me 
of  my  credit.  I  have  had  all  the  worry  and 
fiEKtigue  of  the  transaction,  and  I  insist,  if  there 
be  any  glory  in  success,  it  shall  be  mine." 

"You  shall  have  all  the  glory,  as  you  call 
it    What  I  aspire  to  is  infinitely  less  brniianf    \ 

^  You  want  a  place — hard  enough  to  find  one 
•>— at  least  to  find  something  worth  having. 
You'll  want  something  as  good  as  the  Begistrar- 
ship,  eh?" 

"No;  ni  not  pester  you  with  my  claims. 
I'm  not  in  love  with  oifioial  lifb.  I  doubt  if  I^ 
weU  fitted  for  it?" 

"  You  want  a  seat  in  the  House — ^is  that  it  ?  • 

"  Not  exactly,'^  said  SeweB,  laughing,  "  though 
there  is  a  good  stroke  of  business  to  be  done 
on  private  bills,  and  railway  grants.  My  want 
is  the  simplest  of  all  wants — money." 

"  Money  I  But  how  am  I  to  give  you  money  ? 
Out  of  what  ftind  Is  it  to  come?  You  don't 
imagine  wo  live  in  the  old  days  of  secret-service 
funds,  with  unlimited  corruption  to  back  us,  do 
you?" 

"  I  suspect  that  the  source  from  which  it  is  to 
come  is  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  to  me. 
You  can  easily  squeeze  me  into  the  estimates 
as  a  special  envoy,  or  a  Grown  prosecution,  or 
a  present  to  the  Emperor  of  Morocco." 

"Nothing  of  the  kind.  You  are  totally  in 
error.  All  l^ese  fine  days  are  passed  and  gone. 
They  go  over  us  now  like  a  schedule  in  bank* 
ruptcy;  and  it  would  be  easier  to  make  you  a 
colonial  bishop  than  give  you  fifty  pounds  out 
of  the  Consolidated  Fund." 

"Wen,  I'd  not  object  to  the  episcopate  if 
there  was  some  good  shooting  in  the  diocese." 

"I've  no  time  for  chaff,"  said  Balfour,  impa- 
tiently. "  I  am  leaving  my  company  too  long, 
besides.  Just  come  over  here  to-morrow  ^o 
breakfast,  and  we'll  talk  the  whole  tiling  over." 

"  No,  I'll  not  come  to  breakfast ;  I  breakfast 
in  bed :  and*  if  we  are  to  come  to  any  settlement 
of  this  matter,  it  shall  be  here  and  now." 

"  Very  peremptory  all  this,  considering  that 
the  question  is  not  of  ^owr  retirement." 

"  Quite  true.  It  is  not  my  retirement  we  have 
to  discuss,  but  it  is,  whether  I  shall  choose  to 
hand  you  the  Ohief  Baron's,  whidi  I  hold  here  * 
— and  he  produced  the  packet  as  he  spoke — 
"or  go  back  and  induce  him  to  reconsider 
and  withdraw  it  Is  not  that  a  very  intelli- 
gible way  to  put  the  case,  Balfour?  Did  vou 
expect  such  a  business-like  tone  from  an  idle 
dog  like  f7i«f" 

"  And  I  am  to  believe  that  the  document  in 
your  hand  contains  the  CSiief  Baron's  resignar 
lion?" 

"  Yon  ar^  to  believe  it  or  not— that's  at  your 
optkm.    It  is  the  fhct,  at  aH  events.^ 

"And  wliat  power  have  you  to  withhold  It 
When  he  has  deiennined  to  fender  itt  ** 
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"  Abont  the  same  power  I  have  to  do  thifl,*' 
said  Sewell,  as,  taking  up  a  sheet  of  note-paper 
from  the  table,  he  tore  it  into  fragments,  and 
threw  them  into  the  fire.  "  I  think  you  might 
see  that  the  same  influenoe  by  which  I  induced 
him  to  write  this  would  serve  to  make  him 
withhold  it.  The  Judge  condescends  to  think 
me  a  rather  shrewd  man  of  tiie  world,  aud 
takes  my  advice  occasionally." 

"  WeU,  but— another  point,"  broke  in  Balfour, 
hurriedly.  "What  if  he  should  recall  this  to- 
morrow or  the  day  after  ?  What  if  he  were  to 
say  that  on  reconsideration  he  felt  unwilling  to 
retire?  It  is  dear  we  could  not  well  coerce 
Mm." 

"  You  know  very  little  of  the  man  when  you 
suggest  such  a  possibility.  He'd  as  soon  think 
of  suicide  as  doubt  any  decision  he  had  once 
formally  announced  to  the  world.  The  last 
thing  that  would  ever  occur  to  him  would  be 
to  disparage  his  infallibility." 

"I  declare  I  am  quite  ashamed  of  being 
away  so  long ;  couldn't  you  come  down  to  the 
office  to-morrow,  at  your  own  hour,  and  talk 
the  whole  thing  over  quietly?  " 

"Impossible.  I'll  be  very  frank  with  you. 
I  lost  a  pot  of  money  last  night  to  Langton,  and 
haven't  got  it  to  pay  him.  I  tried  twenty  places 
durmg  the  day,  and  failed.  I  tossed  over  a 
score  of  so-called  securities,  not  worth  sixpence 
In  a  time  of  pressure,  and  I  came  upon  this, 
which  has  been  in  my  hands  since  Monday  last, 
and  I  thought.  Now  Balfour  wouldn't  exactly 
give  me  five  hundred  pounds  for  it,  but  there's 
no  reason  in  life  that  he  might  not  obtain  that 
sum  for  me  in  some  quarter.    Do  you  see  ?  " 

"  I  see — ^that  is,  I  see  everything  but  the  five 
hundred." 

"If  you  don't,  then  you'll  never  see  this," 
said  SeweU,  replacing  it  in  his  pocket. 

"  You  won't  comprehend  that  I've  no  fund  to 
go  to ;  that  there's  no  bank  to  back  me  through 
such  a  transaction.  Just  be  a  little  reasonable, 
and  you'll  see  that  I  can't  do  this  out  of  my  own 
pocket  It  is  true  I  could  press  your  daim  on 
the  party.  I  could  say,  what  I'm  quite  ready 
to  say,  tibat  we  owe  the  whole  arrangement  to 
yoiif  and  that,  especially  as  it  will  cost  you  the 
loss  of  your  Begistrarship,  you  must  not  be  for- 
gotten." 

"There's  the  mistake,  my  dear  fellow.  I 
don't  want  that  I  don't  want  to  be  made  super- 
visor of  mad-houses,  or  overlooker  of  light-ships. 
Until  office  hours  are  oomprised  between  five 
and  six  o'clock,  and  some  of  the  cost  of  sealing- 
wax  taken  out  in  sandwiches,  I  don't  mean  to 
re-enter  public  life.  I  stand  out  for  cash  pay- 
ment   I  hope  that's  intelligible." 

"  Oh,  perfectly  so;  but  as  impossible  as  intel- 
■  ligible." 
*  "  Then,  in  that  case,  there's  no  more  to  be 
said.    All  apologies  for  having  taken  you*  so 
long  from  your  friends.    Good-night" 

"Good-night,"  said  Balfour.  "I  am  sorry 
we  can't  come  to  some  arrangement  Good- 
night" 

"  As  this  document  will  now  never  see  the 
light,  and  as  all  action  in  the  matter  will  be 
arrested,"  said  SeweU,  gravely,  "I  rely, upon 
your  never  mentioning  our  present  inter- 
view.'* 

"I  deolare  I  don't  see  why  I  am  precluded 


from  speaking  of  it  to  my  friends,— oonfideii- 
tially,  of  course." 

"  You  had  better  not" 

"  Better  not  I  better  in  what  sense  ?  As  re- 
gards the  public  interests  or  my  personal  ones  ? " 

"  I  simply  repeat,  you  had  better  not"  He 
put  on  his  hat  as  he  spoke,  and  without  a  word 
of  leave-taking  moved  towards  ^e  door. 

"  Stop  one  moment — a  bought  has  just  stmck 
me.  You  like  a  sporting  offer.  FU  bet  you 
twenty  pounds  even,  you'll  not  let  me  read  the 
contents  of  that  paper;  and  111  lay  you  loDg 
odds — ^two  hundred  to  one,  in  pound8--that  yoa 
don't  give  it  to  me." 

"You  certainly  do  like  a  good  thing,  Balfour. 
In  plain  words,  you  offer  me  two  hundred 
and  twenty.  I'll  be  shot  if  I  see  why  they 
should  have  higgled  so  long  about  letting  the 
Jews  into  Parliament  when  fellows  like  you  have 
seats  there." 

"  Be  good  enough  to  remember,*'  said  Balfour, 
with  an  easy  smile,  "that  I'm  the  only  bidder, 
and  if  the  artide  be  not  knocked  down  to  me, 
there's  no  auction." 

"I  was  certain  I'd  hear  that  from  youl  I 
never  yet  knew  a  fellow  do  a  stingy  thing, 
that  he  hadn't  a  shabbier  reason  to  sustain  it" 

"  Gome,  come,  there's  no  need  of  this.  Too 
can  say  No  to  my  offer,  without  a  rudeness  to 
myself." 

"  Ay,  that's  all  true,  if  one  only  had  temper 
for  it,  but  /  haven't ;  and  I  have  my  doubts 
that  even  you  would  if  you  were  to  be  tried 
as  sorely  as  I  am." 

"I  never  do  get  angry;  a  man  shows  his 
hand  when  he  loses  his  temper,  and  the  fellov 
who  keeps  cool  can  always  look  at  the  other's 
cards." 

"  Wise  precepts,  and  worth  coming  out  here 
to  listen  to,"  said  Sewell,  whose  thoughts  were 
evidently  directed  elsewhere.  "  I  take  your 
offer:  I  only  make  one  condition— you  keep  the 
negotiation  a  secret  This  resignation  htf 
reached  you  through  the  post;  I  do  not  appear 
in  it  in  any  shape." 

"I  think  that's  all  fair.  I  agree  to  thai 
Now  for  the  document" 

"There  it  is,"  said  SeweU,  as  he  threw  the 
packet  on  the  table,  while  he  seated  himself  in 
a  deep  chair,  and  crossed  his  arms  on  his  chest 

Balfour  opened  the  paper  and  began  to  read, 
but  soon  burst  forth  with—"  How  like  him— 
how  like  himt — 'Less  oppressed  indeed  I7 
years  than  sustained  by  the  oonsdons  sense  of 
long  services  to  the  Stete.*  I  think  I  hear  him 
declaiming  it 

"This  is  not  bad— 'While  at  times  aiSicted 
by  the  thought,  that  to  the  great  prindplofl  of 
the  law,  of  whidi  I  had  made  this  Court  the 
temple  and  the  sanctuary,  there  will  now  suc- 
ceed the  vag^e  decisions  and  imperfect  judg- 
ments of  less  learned  expositors  of  justice,  I 
am  comf<»ted  by  remembering  that  I  leave  be- 
hind me  some  records  worthy  of  memory— tra- 
ditions that  will  not  easily  die.' " 

"  That's  the  modest  note— -hear  him  when  be 
sounds  liie  indignant  chord,"  said  SeweU. 

"  Ay,  here  we  have  it—'  If  I  have  delayed, 
my  Lord,  in  tendering  to  you  this  my  resigna- 
tion, it  is  that  I  have  waited  tUl,  the  sooinlous 
tongues  of  slander  sOenoed,  andthe  smaller, but 
not  lees  malevolent^  whisperings  of  jealousy  sub* 
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dued,  I  should  descend  from  the  Bench  amidst 
the  affectionate  regrets  of  those  who  regard  jte 
as  the  last  siuriTor  of  that  raoe  Whidti  made 
Ireland  a  nation.'  The  liquor  is  genume," 
cried  Balfour,  laughing.  "There's  no  disput- 
ing it,  you  have  won  your  money." 

"*  I  should  think  so,"  was  Sewell*B  cool  reply. 
"  He  has  the  same  knack  in  that  sort  ^f  thing 
that  the  girl  in  the  well-known  shop  in  Seville 
has  in  twisting  a  cigarette." 

Balfour  took  up  his  keys  to  open  his  writing- 
desk,  and,  pondering  for  a  moment  or  two,  at 
last  said,  "  I  wish  any  man  would  tell  me  why 
I  am  going  to  give  yt)u  this  money— do  you 
know,  Sewell?" 

"  Because  you  promised  it,  I  suppose." 

"Yes;  hut  why  should  I  have  promised  it? 
What  can  it  possibly  signify  to  me  which  of 
our  lawyers  presides  in  Her  Majesty's  Irish 
Exchequer?  I'm  sure  you'd  not  give  ten 
pounds  to  insure  this  man  or  that,  in  or  out  of 
the  Cabinet" 

"Not  ten  shillings.  They're  all  dark  horses 
to  me,  and  If  you  offered  me  the  choice  of  the 
lot,  rd  not  know  which  to  take ;  but  I  always 
heard  that  you  political  fellows  cared  so  much 
for  your  party,  and  took  your  successes  and 
failures  so  much  to  heart,  that  there  was  no 
sacrifice  you  were  not  ready  to  make  to  insure 
your  winning." 

"  We  now  and  then  do  run  a  dead-heat,  and 
one  would  really  give  something  to  come  in 
first ;  but  what's  that  ? — ^I  declare  there's  a  car- 
riage driving  off — some  one  has  gone.  I'll  have 
to  swear  tluit  some  .ahmnlng  news  has  come 
from  the  south.    Good-night — ^I  must  be  offl" 

"  Don't  forget  the  cash,  before  you  go." 

"Oh,  to  be  sure,  here  you  are — crisp  and 
dean,  an't  they  I  I  got  tiiem  this  morning,  and 
certainly  never  intended  to  part  with  them  on 
such  an  errand." 

Sewell  folded  up  the  notes  with  a  grim  smile, 
and  said,  "  I  only  wish  I  had  a  few  more  big- 
wigs to  dispose  of — you  should  have  them 
cheap;  as  Stag  and  Mantle  say,  articles  no 
longer  in  great  vog^e." 

"  There's  another  departure  I "  cried  Balfour. 
"I  shall  be  iu  great  disgrace  I"  and  hurried 
away  without  a  "good-bye." 


CHAPTER  LXV. 

ON  THE  DOOB-STBPS  AT  mOHT. 

It  was  late  at  night  when  SeweU  arrived  at 
the  Priory.  He  had  had  another  disastrous 
night  of  play,  and  had  scattered  his  "  acknow- 
ledgments" for  various  sums  on  every  side. 
Indeed,  he  had  not  the  vaguest  idea  of  how 
much  he  had  lost  Disputes  and  hot  discus- 
sions too,  ahnost  vei]ging  on  personal  quarrels, 
dashed  with  all  their  irritating  influences  the 
gloom  of  his  bad-luck ;  and  he  felt,  as  he  arose 
to  go  home,  that  he  had  not  even  that  sorry 
consolation  of  thtf  unfortunate  gambler — ^the 
pitying  sympathy  of  the  looker-on. 

Over  and  over,  as  he  went,  he  asked  himself 
what  Fate  could  possibly  intend  by  this  per- 
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sistent  persecution  of  him  ?  Other  follows  had 
their  "  innings  "  now  and  then.  Their  fortune 
came  checkered  with  its  bright  and  dark  days. 
He  never  emerged,  not  even  passingly,  from  his 
ill-luck.  "  I  suppose, "  muttered  ho,  "  the  whole 
is  meant  to  tempt,  me— but  to  what  ?  I  need 
very  little  temptation  if  the  bait  be  only  money. 
Let  me  but  see  g^ld  enough,  and  my  resistance 
will  not  be  very  formidable.  Ill  not  risk  my 
neck ;  short  of  that  Pm  ready  for  anything." 
Thus  thinking,  he  plodded  onward  through  &e 
dark  night,  vaguely  wishing  at  times  that  no 
morning  was  ever  to  break,  and  that  existence 
might  prolong  itself  out  to  one  long  dark  autumn 
night,  silent  and  starless. 

As  he  reached  the  hall-door  he  found  his  wife 
seated  on  the  steps  as  on  a  former  night  It 
had  become  a  favourite  spot  with  her  to  taste  the 
cool  refreshing  night-air,  and  rally  her  fi*om  the 
feverish  closeness  of  the  sick-room. 

"  How  is  he?  is  it  over  yet  ?  "  cried  he  as  he 
came  up. 

"  He  is  better ;  he  slept  calmly  for  some  hours, 
and  woke  much  refreshed." 

"I  could  have  sworn  it  I "  burst  he  in  vehe- 
mently. "  It  is  the  one  way  Fate  could  have 
rescued  me,  and  it  is  denied  me.  I  believe  there 
is  a  curse  on  me  I    Eh — ^what?  " 

"  I  didn't  speak,"  said  she,  meekly. 

"  You  muttered  though.  I  heard  you  mum- 
ble something  below  your  breath,  as  if  you 
agreed  with  what  I  said.  Say  it  out,  madam,  if 
you  think  it" 

She  heaved  a  weary  sigh,  but  said  nothing. 

"  Has  Beattie  been  here  ?  "  asked  he,  hastily. 

"  Yes;  he  stayed  for  above  an  hour,  but  was 
obliged  to  go  at  last  to  visit  another  patient 
He  brought  Dr.  Lendrick  out  with  him ;  he  ar- 
rived this  evening." 

"  Lendrick  I  Do  you  mean  the  man  from  the 
Cape?" 

"Yes." 

"That  completes  it!"  burst  he,  as  he  flung 
his  arms  wildly  up.  "I  was  just  wondering 
what  other  malignant  piece  of  spite  Fortune 
oould  play  me,  and  there  it  is  I  Had  you  any 
talk  with  this  man  ?  " 

"Yes ;  he  remained  with  me  all  the  time  Dr. 
Beattie  was  up-stairs." 

"  And  what  was  his  tone?  has  he  come  back 
to  turn  us  out  ?— that  of  course  he  has — but 
does  he  avow  it?" 

"He  shows  no  such  intentions.  He  asked 
whether  you  held  much  to  *  The  Nest,'  if  it  was 
a  place  that  you  liked,  or  if  you  could  relinquish 
it  without  any  regret?  " 

"Why  so?" 

"  Because  Sir  Brook  Fossbrooke  has  just  pur- 
diased  it" 

"  What  nonsense  I  you  know  as  well  as  I  do 
that  he  couldn't  purchase  a  dog-kennel.  That 
property  was  valued  at  sixteen  thousand  pounds 
four  y^ars  ago— it  is  worth  twenty  now ;  and 
you  talk  to  me  of  this  beggar  buying  it" 

"  I  tell  you  what  he  told  me,  and  it  was  this : 
Some  mine  that  Sir  Brook  owned  in  Sardinia  has  > 
turned  ont  to  be  all  silver,  and  in  consequence 
he  has  suddenly  become  immensely  rich — so 
rich,  indeed,  that  he  has  already  determined  to 
settle  this  estate  on  Lucy  Lendrick;  and  in- 
tends, if  he  can  induce  Lord Drumcarron  to  part 
with  '  The  Forest,'  to  add  it  to  tho  grounds." 
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I  Sewell  grasped  his  hair  with  both  hands,  and 
ground  h&  teeth  together  with  passion  as  he 
hatened. 

"  You  beliere  this  story,  I  suppose  ?  "  said 
he  at  last. 

"  Tea ;  why  should  I  not  believe  it  ?  " 

"  I  don't  belieye  a  word  of  it  I  see  the  drift 
— ^I  saw  the  drift  of  it  before  you  had  told  me 
ten  words.  This  tale  is  got  up  to  lull  us  into 
security,  and  to  quiet  our  suspicions.  Lendrick 
knows  well  the  alarm  his  unexpected  return  is 
likely  to  give  us,  and  to  allay  our  anxieties  they 
have  coined  this  narrative,  as  though  to  imply 
they  will  be  rich  enough  not  to  care  to  molest 
us,  nor  stand  between  us  and  this  old  man's 
money.    Don't  you  see  that  ?  " 

"I  do  not  It  did  not  occur  to  me  before, 
and  I  do  not  admit  it  now." 

"  I  ought  not  to  have  asked  you.  I  ought  to 
have  remembered  what  old  Fossbrooke  once 
colled  'the  beautiful  trustfulness  of  your  na- 
ture.'" 

"  If  I  had  it  once,  it  has  left  me  many  a  long 
day  ago!" 

"  But  I  deny  that  you  ever  had  it  You  had 
the  woman's  trick  of  affecting  to  believe,  and 
thus  making  out  what  you  assumed  to  think,  to 
be  a  pledge  given  hy  another — a  bit  of  female 
craft  that  you  all  trade  on  so  long  as  you  are 
young  and  good-looking." 

"  And  what  supplies  the  place  of  this  inge- 
nious device  when  wo  are  neither  young  nor 
good-looking?'* 

"  I  don't  know,  for  the  simple  reason  that  I 
never  much  interested  myself  in  the  sex  after 
that  period." 

"  That's  a  very  sad  thmg  for  us.  I  dedare  I 
never  had  an  idea  howimnch  we're  to  be  pttied 
before." 

"  You  would  be  to  be  pitied  if  you  knew  how 
we  all  think  of  you ;"  and  he  spoke  with  a  spite- 
fbl  malignity  almost  demoniac. 

"It's  better,  then,  for  each  of  us  that  we 
should  not  know  this.  The  trustfulness  that 
you  sneer  at  does  us  good  service  after  all." 

**  And  it  was  this  story  of  the  mine  that  in- 
duced Lendrick  to  come  home  fh>m  the  Gape, 
wasn't  it?" 

"No;  he  only  heard  of  the  mine  since  he 
arrived  here." 

"  I  thought,"  rejoined  he,  with  a  sneer,  "  that 
he  ought  to  have  resigned  his  appointment  on 
account  of  this  sudden  wealth,  all  the  more  be- 
cause I  have  known  that  he  intended  to  come 
back  this  many  a  day.  And  what  is  Fossbrooke 
going  to  do  for  you  ?  Is  there  a  diamond  neck- 
lace ordered?  or  is  it  one  of  the  brats  he  is 
going  to  adopt  ?  " 

"By  the  way,  I  have  been  robbed:  some  one 
has  carried  off  my  gold  comb  and  some  pins ; 
they  were  on  my  dressing-table  last  night  Jano 
saw  them  when  I  went  into  my  room." 

"Now's  your  time  to  replace  the  loss  I  It's  the 
sort  of  tale  old  Fossbrooke  always  responded 
to." 

She  made  no  answer ;  and  for  several  minutes 
eadi  sat  in  silence.  "  One  thing  is  pretty  evi- 
dent," said  he  at  last  as  ^^  made  figures  with 
his  cane  on  the  ground— "well  have  to  troop 
off,  whether  the  Lendricks  come  here  or  not 
The  place  will  not  be  tenable  once  they  are  in 
the  vicinity." 


"I  don't  know." 

"You  don't  Imowl  Do  you  mean  that  the 
Doctor  and  his  daughter  will  stand  the  French 
cook  here,  and  the  cUnners,  and  let  the  old  man 
make  a  blessed  fool  of  himself^  as  be  has  been 
doing  for  the  last  eight  or  ten  months  past  ?  or 
do  you  pretend  that  if  we  were  to  go  bade  to 
the  leg-of-mutton  days,  and  old  Haire  for  oom- 
panv,  that  it  would  be  worth  holding  on  to  ?  / 
don't;  and  I  tell  you  frankly  that  I  intend  to 
demand  my  passports,  as  the  Ifinistem  say,  and 
be  off." 

"  But  /  cant  'be  off'  I  have  no  such  alter- 
native!" 

"  The  worse  luck  yours,  or  rather  the  worse 
skill ;  for  if  yoa  had  played  your  hand  better,  it 
would  not  have  been  thus  with  yon.  By  the 
way,  what  about  Trafford?  I  take  it  heU  many 
this  girl  now." ' 

"I  have  not  heard,"  sad  she,  pindiing  her 
lips,  and  speaking  with  »  forced  composure. 

"  If  I  were  you  I'd  make  myself  Lucy's  con- 
fidante, get  up  the  match,  and  go  and  live  witii 
them.  These  are  the  really  happy  menages.  If 
there  be  such  a  thing  as  bliss,  perfect  bliss  in 
this  world,  it  is  where  the  wife  has  a  dear  friend 
in  the  house  with  her,  who  listens  to  all  her 
sorrows,  and  helps-  her  to  manage  the  tyrant 
that  inflicts  them.  It  was  a  great  mistake  <if 
ours  not  to  have  known  this  in  early  life.  Mar- 
riage was  meant  to  be  a  triangle." 

"If  you  go,  as  you  speak  of  going,  have  yoa 
any  objection  to  my  addressing  myself  to  Sir 
Brook  for  some  assistance?  " 

"  None  whatever.  I  think  it  the  most  natural 
thing  in  life ;  he  was  your  guardian,  and  yoa 
have  a  right  to  ask  what  has  beocHme  of  yoor 
fortune." 

"  He  might  refer  me  to  you  for  the  infonna- 
tion." 

"  Very  unmannerly  if  he  should,  and  veiy 
ungallant  too,  for  an  old  admirer.  Vu\  certain 
if  I  were  to  bo— -what  is  the  phrase  ? — ^removed, 
yes,  removed— he'd  many  you.  Talk  of  three- 
volume  novels  and  virtue  rewarded,  after 
thati" 

"  You  have  been  playing  to-nigfat^"  said  she, 
gravely. 

"  Yes." 

"And  lost?" 

"Lost  heavily." 

"  I  thought  so.  Your  courtesies  to  me  have 
been  the  measure  of  your  bad-luck  for  many  a 
day.  I  have  often  felt  that  *  four  by  honours' 
has  saved  me  ttom  a  bad  headadie." 

"Then  there  has  been  more  sympathy  be- 
tween us  than  I  ever  svspectod,"  said  he,  rising, 
and  stretching  himself;  and  aJfler  a  moment  or 
two  asked,  "  Must  I  call  on  this  Dr.  Lendrick  ?— 
will  he  expect  me  to  visit  him? " 

"Perhaps  so,"  said  she,  carelessly^*' he 
asked  after  you." 

"Indeed I— did  he  ask  after  Trafford  too? 
Do  you  remember  the  day  at  the  Governor's 
dinner  he  mistook  you  for  Trafford's  wife,  and 
explained  his  mistfUce  by  the  familiarity  of  his 
manner  to  you  in  the  garden  ?  It  was  the  best 
bit  of  awkwardness  I  ever  witnessed." 

"  I  suppQse  you  felt  it  so  ?  " 

"/— /  felt  it  sol  I  suspect  not  I  I  dimt 
believe  there  was  a  man  at  table  exyoyed  the 
blunder  as  heartily."  ^-^  , 
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"I  viah— how  jl  irldil "  said  «he,  (dasping 
her  hands  together. 

"Well-iwhat?"  • 

**I  wiflh  I  oonld  be  a  man  for  one  brief  baif- 
hour  I "  cried  she,  and  her  yoioe  rang  with  a 
mM  but  dear  resonance,  that  made  it  seem 
louder  than  it  really  was. 

**  And  then  ?  "  said  he,  mocldngly* 

"Oh,  do  not  ask  me  more  I "  cried  she,  as  she 
bent  down  and  hid  her  face  in  her  hands. 

*^  I  think  I  viS  call  on  Lendrick,"  said  he, 
after  a  moment  *'It  may  not  be  exactly  the 
sort  of  task  a  man  would  best  like :  but  I  opine, 
if  he  is  about  to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage 
to  this  fellow,  he  ought  to  know  more  about 
•  Mm.  Now  /  caif  tell  him  something,  and  my 
wife  can  tell  him  more.  There's  no  indiscretion 
in  saying  so  much,  is  there  ? '' 

She  made  no  reply;  and  after  a  pause  he 
went  on— ^"If  Traiford  hadn't  been  a  Shabby 
dog,  heHl  not  haye  higgled  about  buying  up 
those  letters.  Oane  &  Kinoaid  offered  them  to 
him  for  a  thousand  pounds.  I  suspect  he'd  like 
to  have  the  offer  repeated  now,  but  he  shall  not 
He  beUeres,  or  affects  to  believe,  that,  for  my 
own  sake,  I'll  not  make  a  public  scandal:  he 
doesn't  know  his  man  when  he  thinks  this. 
Tcu,  madam,  might  haye  tau^t  him  better— 
eh?"  Still  no  reply,  and  he  continued — 
"There's  not  a  man  llring  despises  pubtic  opi- 
nion as  I  do.  If  you  are  rich  you  trample  on 
it^  if  poor  it  tramples  on  you;  but  so  long  as  a 
fellow  brares  the  world,  and  dedares  that  he 
shrinks  from  nothing-evades  nothing — ^neither 
turns  right  nor  left  to  avoid  its  judgments — the 
coward  world  gives  way  and  lets  him  pass.  PU 
let  them  see  that  I  dont  care  a  straw  for  my 
own  life,  when  at  the  price  of  it  I  can  blow  up 
a  magazine."  * 

"Ko,  no,  no  I"  muttered  she,  in  a  low  but 
clear  tone. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  No,  no?"  cried  he, 
in  a  voice  of  passion. 

"I  mean  that  you  care  a  great  deal  for  your 
own  life,  and  a  great  deal  for  your  own  personal 
safety;  and  that  if  your  tyranny  to  a  poor, 
crushed,  weak  woman  has  any  bounds,  it  is 
from  your  fear,  vour  abject  fear,  that  in  her  des- 
peration she  might  seek  a  protector,  and  find 

"  I  told  you  once  before,  madam,  men  don't 
like  this  sort  of  proteotorate.  The  old  bullying 
days  are  gone  by.  Modem  decorum  '  takes  it 
out '  in  damages."  She  sat  still  and  silent ;  and 
after  waiting  some  time,  he  said,  in  a  calm,' 
unmoved  voice,  "These  littie  interchanges  of 
courtesy  do  no  good  to  either  of  us;  they 
haven't  even  the  poor  attraction  of  novelty: 
BO,  as  my  friend  Mr.  O'Beardon  says,  let  us  *be 
practical.'  I  had  hoped  that  the  old  gentieman 
up-stairs  was  going  to  do  the  poUte  thing,  and 
die;  but  it  appears  now^he  has  changed  his 
mind  about  it  This,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is 
very  inconvenient  to  me.  My  embarrassments 
are  such  that  I  shall  be  obliged  to  leave  the 
country ;  my  only  difiBloolty  is,  I  have  no  money. 
Are  yon  attending?  are  you  listening  to  me ?  " 

"Yes;  I  hear  you,"  said  she,  in  a  faint 
whisper. 

"  Tou^  I  know,  cannot  help  me ;  neither  can 
my  mother.  Of  course  the  old  Judge  is  out  of 
the  question.    As  for  the  fellows  at  the  Glub^  I 


am  deeply  in  debt  to  many  of  them ;  and  Kin- 
caid  only  reminds  me  of  his  unsettled  bill  of 
costs  when  I  ask  for  a  loan.  A  bluik  look*out, 
on  the  whole;  isn't  it?" 

She  muttered  something  like  assent,  and  he 
went  on.  "I  have  gone  through  a  good  many 
such  storms  before,  but  none  fVilly  as  bad  as 
this ;  because  there  are  certain  things  which  in 
a  few  days  must  come  out — ugly  littie  disclo- 
sures—one or  two  there  will  be.  I  inadver- 
.  tentiy  sold  that  beech  timber  to  two  different 
fellows,  and  took  the  money  too." 

She  lifted  up  her  face,  and  stared  at  him  with- 
out speaking. 

"Fact,  I  assure  youl  I  have  a  confound- 
edly bad  memory;  it  has  got  me  into  scores  of 
scrapes  all  through  life.  Then,  this  very  even- 
ing,  thinking  that  the  Chief  couldn't  rub  through, 
I  made  a  stupid  wager  with  Balfour  that  tiie 
seat  on  the  Bench  would  be  vacant  within  a 
week;  and  finished  my  bad  run  of  luck  by 
losing— I  can't  say  how  much,  but  very  heavily 
indeed— at  the  Glub."     * 

A  low  faint  sigh  esc^)ed  her,  but  not  a  word. 

"As  to  bills  renewed,  protested,  and  to  be 
protested,"  siud  he,  in  the  same  easy  tone,  "  they 
are  legion.  These  t^e  their  course,  and  are 
no  worse  than  any  other  man's  bills— I  don't 
fret  myself  about  them.  As  in  the  old  days  of 
chivalry  one  never  cared  how  scurvily  he 
treated  the  *  villains,'  so  he  behaved  like  a 
knight  to  his  equals ;  so  nowadays  a  man  must 
book  up  at  Tattersall's,  though  he  cheat  his 
tailor.  I  like  the  theory,  too ;  it  keeps  *  the  ball 
rolling '  if  it  does  nothing  else." 

All  this  he  rattied  out  as  though  his  own 
fluency  gave  him  a  sort  of  Butch  courage;  and 
who  knows,  too— for  there  is  a  fund  of  tanity 
in  these  men — ^if  he  was  not  vain  of  showing 
with  what  levity  he  could  treat  d^igers  that 
might  have  made  the  stoutest  heart  afraid? 

"  Taking  the  '  tottie  of  the  whole '  of  these— 
as  old  Joe  Hume  used  to  say— it's  an  ugly 
balance  1 "  *         . 

"What  do  you  mean  to  do?"  said  she, 
quietiy. 

"Bolt,  I  suppose.    I  see  nothing  else  for  it" 

"  And  will  that  meet  the  difficulty  ?  " 

"No,  but  it  will  secure  me;  secure  me  from 
arrest,  and  the  other  unpleasant  consequences 
that  might  follow  arrest  To  do  this,  however, 
I  need  money,  and  I  have  not  five  pounds— no,  , 
nor,  I  verily  believe,  five  shillings — ^in  the 
world." 

"There  are  a  few  trinkets  of  mine  up-stairs. 
I  never  wear  them " 

"Not  worth  fifty  pounds,  the  whole  lot;  nor 
would'  one  get  half  fifty  for  them  in  a  moment 
of  pressure." 

"  We  have  some  plate        " 

"  We  had,  but  I  sold  it  three  weeks  ago ;  and 
that  reminds  me  there  was  a  rum  old  tea-urn 
got  somehow  mixed  up  with  our  things^  and  I 
sold  it  too,  though  it  has  Lendrick's  crest  upon 
it  Youll  have  to  get  it  back  some  of  these 
days — I  told  the  fellow  not  to  break  it  up  till  he 
heard  from  you." 

"Then   what   is   to  be^done?"   said  shCj  ■ 
eagerly^ 

"That's  the  question;  travelling  is  the  one 
thing  that  can't  be  done  on  tick." 

"If  you  were  to  go  down  to '  The  Nest '—-." 
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"But  our  tenure  expires  on  the  seyenteentb, 
just  one  fortnight  hence— not  to  say  that  I 
couldn't  call  myself  safe  there  one  hour.  No, 
no ;  I  must  manage  to  get  abroad,  and  instantly, 
that  I  may  escape  &om  my.  present  troubles ; 
but  I  must  strike  out  some  way  of  life — ^some- 
thing that  will  keep  me." 

She  sat  still  and  almost  stupefied,  trying  to 
see  an  escape  from  these  difficulties,  but  actually 
overwhelmed  by  the  number  and  liie  nature  of 
them. 

,  "  I  told  you  a  while  ago  that  I  did  not  be- 
lieve one  word  of  this  story  of  the  mine,  and 
the  untold  wealth  that  has  fallen  to  old  Foss- 
brooke ;  you,  however,  do  believe  it ;  you  affirm 
the  tale  as  if  you  had  seen  and  touched  the 
ingots ;  so  that  you  need  have  no  reluctance  to 
ask  him  to  help  you." 

"You  do  not  object  to  this  course,  then?" 
asked  she,  eagerly. 

"How  can  I  object?  If  I  clutch  at  a  plank 
when  Tm  drowning,  I  don't  let  go  because  it 
may  have  naUs  in  it  Tell  him  that  you  want 
to  buy  me  off,  to  get  rid  of  me ;  that  by  a  couple 
of  hundred  pounds— I  wish  he'd  make  it  five— 
you  can  insure  my  leaving  the  country,  and 
that  my  debts  here  will  prevent  my  coming  back 
again.  It's  the  soft  of  compact  hell  fully  con- 
cur in;  and  yon  can  throw  in  as  if  accidentally, 
how  useless  it  is  for  him  to  go  on  persecqting 
me,  that  his  confounded  memory  for  old  scores 
has  kept  my  head  under  water  all  my  life,  and 
hint  that  those  letters  of  Trafibrd's  he  insists  on 
having " 

"  ffe  insists  on  having ! " 

"  To  be  sure  he  does ;  I  thought  I  had  told 
you,  what  brought  him  over  herel  The  old 
meddling  humbug,  in  his  grand  benevolence 
vein,  wants  to  smoothe  down  the  difficulties  be-' 
tween  Lucy  Lendrick  and  Traffbrd,  one  of  which 
was  thought  to  be  the  fellow's  attachment  to 
you.  Don't  blush ;  take  it  as  coolly  as  I  do. 
I'm  not  sure  whether  reading  the  correspon- 
dence aloud  isn't  the  best  way  to  dispel  this 
illusion.    You  can  say  that  better  than  I  can." 

"  TraBford  never  wrote  one  line  to  me  which 
I  should  be  afiraid  or  ashamed  to  see  in  print." 

"These  are  matters  of  taste.  There  are 
scores  of  women  like  publicity,  and  would 
rather  be  notorieties  for  scandal  than  models  of 
unnoticed  virtue,  so  well  not  discuss  that. 
There,  there;  don't  look  so  supremely  indig- 
nant and  contemptuous.  That  expression  be- 
came you  well  enough  at  three-and-twenty ;  but 
ten  years,  ten  long  years  of  not  the  very 
smoothest  existence,  leave  their  marks  I  " 

She  shook  her  head  mournfully,  but  in  silence. 

"At  all  events,"  resumed  he,  "declare  that 
you  object  to  the  letters  being  in  other  hands 
than  your  own ;  and  as  to  a  certain  paper  of 
mine — a  perfectly  worthless  document,  as  he 
well  knows — let  him  give  it  to  you,  or  bum  it 
in  your  presence." 

She  pushed  her  hair  beck  from  her  temples, 
and  pressed  her  hands  to  either  side  of  her 
head  as  though  endeavourii^  to  collect  her 
thoughts,  and  rally  herself  to  an  effort  of  cahn 
determination. 

"How  much  of  this  is  true?"  said  she  at 
last 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  said  he,  sternly. 

"  I  mean  this,"  said  she,  resohitely— "that  I 


want  to  know,  if  yon  sjiould  get  this  money,  is 
it  really  your  intention  to  go  abroad?  " 

^  You  want  a  ple4go  from  me  on  this?  "  said 
he,  with  a  jeering  laugh.  "You  are  not  will- 
ing to  stoop  to  all  this  humiliation  without 
having  the  price  of  it  afterwards  ?  Is  not  that 
your  meaning  ?  " 

Her  lips  movedj  but  no  sound  was  audible. 

"All  fair  and  reasonable,"  said  he,  calmly. 
"  It's  not  every  woman  in  tlie  world  would  haye 
the  pluck  to  tell  her  husband  how  much  mean- 
ness she  would  submit  to  simply  to  get  rid  of 
him;  but  you  were  always  courageous,  that  I 
will  say — ^you  have  courage  enough." 

"I  had  need  of  it." 

"  Gk>  on,  madam,  finish  your  speech.  I  knofw 
what  you  would  say.*  *You  had  need  of 
courage  for  two;'  that  was  the  courteous 
speech  that  trembled  on  your  lip.  The  only 
thing  that  beats  your  courage  is  your  candour  I 
Well,  I  must  content  myself  with  humbler 
qualities.  I  cannot  accompany  you  into  these 
high  flights  of  excellenoe,  but  I  can  go  away ; 
and  thal^  after  all,  is  something.  Get  me  this 
money  and  I  will  go— I  promise  you  faithfully — 
go,  and  not  come  back." 

"  The  chfldren,"  said  she,  and  stopped. 

"  Madam  I "  said  he,  with  a  mock-heroic  air, 
"  I  am  not  a  brute  I  I  respect  your  matemid 
feelings,  and  would  no  more  think  of  roU>ing 
you  of  your  children " 

"There— there,  that  will  do.  Where  is  Sir 
Brook  to  be  found— where  does  he  live  ?  " 

"I  have  his  address  written  down— here  it 
is,"  said  he—"  the  last  cottage  on  the  southern 
side  of  Howth.  There  is  a  porch  to  the  door, 
which,  it  would  seem,  is  distinctive,  as  weU  as 
three  chimneys ;  my  informant  was  as  descrip- 
tive as  Figaro.  You  had  better  keep  this  piece 
of  paper  as  a  reminder;  an^the  trains  deposit 
you  at  less  than  half  a  mile  from  the  place." 

"I  will  go  early  to-morrow  morning:  Shall 
I  find  you  here  on  my  return  ?  " 

"Of  that  you  may  be  certain.  I  cant  ven- 
ture to  leave  the  house  aU  day;  I'm  not  sure 
there  will  not  be  a  writ  out  against  me." 

She  arose  and  seemed  about  to  say  something 
— hesitated  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  then 
slowly  entered  the  house,  and  disappeared. 


CHAPTER  LXVL 


GODVO  OUT. 


In  a  small  dinner-room  of  the  Yiceregal  Lodge, 
in  the  Phoenix  Park,  the  Viceroy  sat  at  dinner 
with  Sir  Brook  Fossbroke.  He  had  arrived  in 
great  haste,  and  incognito,  fhnn  England,  to 
make  preparations  for  his  final  departare  fhnn 
Ireland ;  for  his  party  had  been  beaten  in  the 
House,  and  expected  that,  in  the  last  debate  on 
the  measure  before  them,  they  would  be  driven 
to  resign  office.  Lord  Wilmington  had  no  per- 
sonal regrets  on  the  subject  With  high  station 
and  a  hurge  fortune,  Ireland,  to  him,  meant  lit- 
tle else  than  estrangement  from  the  habits  «id 
places  that  he  liked,  with  the  exposure  to  that 
species  of  comment  and  remark  which  the  Press 
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BO  tmsparingly  bestows  on  all  public  men  in 
Eagland.  He  bad  accepted  office  to  please  bis 
party ;  and,  thoagb  naturally  sorry  for  tbeir  de- 
feat, tbere  was  a  secret  selfisb  satisfactV^n  at 
being  able  to  go  back  to  a  life  more  congenial  to 
him  that  more  than  consoled  bim  for  the  minis- 
terial reverse. 

It  is  difficult  for  the  small  world  of  plaoe- 
hanters  and  office-seekers  to  understand  this 
indifference;  but  I  haye  little  doubt  that  it 
exists  largely  amongst  men  of  high  position  and 
great  fortune,  and  imparts  to  their  manner  that 
seeming  dignity  in  adversity  which  we  humble 
folk  are  so  prone  to  belieye  the  especial  gift  of 
the  "order." 

Oholmondeley  Balfour  did  not  take  matters 
so  coolly ;  he  had  been  sununoned  over  by  tele- 
gram to  take  his  part  in  the  "third  reading," 
and  went  away  with  the  depressing  feeling  that 
his  official  sun  was  about  to  set,  and  all  the  de- 
lightful insolences  of  a  "department*'  were 
about  to  be  withdrawn  from  him. 

Balfour  had  a  brief  Interview  with  the  Vice- 
roy before  he  started,  and  hurriedly  Informed 
him  how  events  stood  in  Ireland.  Nor  was  it 
without  a  sense  of  indignation  that  he  saw  how 
little  his  Excellency  cared  for  the  defeat  of  his 
party,  and  how  much  mote  eager  he  seemed  to 
see  his  old  friend  Fossbrooke,  and  thank  him 
for  his  conduct,  than  listen  to  the  details  of  the 
critical  questions  of  the  hour. 

"And  this  is  his  address,  you  say?"  said 
Lord  Wilmington,  as  he  held  a  card  in  his  hand. 
"  I  must  send  off  to  him  at  once." 

"It's  all  Bentley's  fault,"  said  Balfour,  ftdl  of 
the  House  and  the  debate.  "If  that  feUow 
were  drowning,  and  had  only  breath  for  it,  he'd 
move  an  amendment  1  And  it's  so  provoking, 
now  we  had  got  so  splendidly  through  our 
prosecutions,  and  were  winning  the  Catholics 
round  to  us  besides ;  not  to  say  that  I  have  at 
last  managed  to  induce  Londrick  to  resign,  and 
we  have  a  Judgeship  to  bestow."  In  a  few 
hurried  words  he  recounted  his  negotiation  with 
SeweU,  placing  in  the  Viceroy's  hand  the  docu- 
ment of  the  resignation. 

Lord  Wilmington's  thoughts  were  fhlly  as 
much  on  his  old  friend  Fossbrooke  aU  this  time 
as  on  questions  of  office,  and  not  a  little  discon- 
certed the  Secretary  by  muttering,  "I  hope  the 
dear  old  fellow  bears  me  no  ill-wilL  I  would 
not  for  worlds  that  he  shoald  think  me  unmind- 
ful of  him." 

And  now  they  sat  over  their  wine  together, 
talking  pleasantly  of  bygone  times  and  old 
friends — many  lost  to  them  by  death,  and  some 
by  distance. 

"  I  take  it,"  said  Fossbrooke,  after  a  pause, 
"that  you  are  not  sorry  to  get  back  to  Eng- 
land." 

Lord  Wilmington  smiled,  but  said  nothing. 

"  You  never  could  have  cared  much  for  the 
pomp  and  state  of  this  office,  and,  I  suppose, 
beyodd  these,  there  is  little  in  it." 

"You  have  hit  it  exactly.  There  is  nothing 
to  be  done  here— nothing  I  The  shortness  of 
the  period  Uiat  is  given  to  any  man  to  rule  this 
country,  and  the  inseourity  of  his  tenure,  even 
for  that  time,  compel  him  to  govern  by.  a  party; 
and  the  result  is,  we  go  on  alternately  pitting 
one  faction  against  the  other,  tiU  we  end  by 
marshalling  the  nation  into  two  camps,  instead 


of  massing  them  into  one  people.  Then  there 
is  another  difficulty.  In  Ireland,  the  question 
is  not  so  much  what  you  do  as  by  whom  you  do 
it.  It  is  the  men,  not  the  measures,  that  are 
thought  of.  There  is  not  an  infringement  on 
personal  freedom  I  could  not  carry  out,  if  you 
only  let  me  employ  for  its  enactment  some  popu- 
lar demagogue.  Give  me  a  good  patriot  in  Ire- 
land, and  111  engage  to  crusii  every  liberty  in 
the  island." 

"I  don't  envy  you  your  office,  then,"  said 
Fossbrooke,  gravely. 

"Of  course  you  don't;  and  between  our- 
selves, Fossbrooke,  Tm  not  heart-broken  by  the 
thought  of  laying  it  down.  I  suspect,  too,  that 
after  a  spell'  of  Irish  official  Ufe  every  statesman 
ought  to  lie  fallow  for  a  while :  he  grows  so 
shifty  and  so  unscrupulous  here,  he  is  not  fit 
for  home  work."    >- 

"  And  how  soon  do  you  leave?  " 

"Let  me  see,"  said  he,  pondering.  "We 
shall  be  beaten  to-night,  or  to-morrow  night  at 
farthest  They'll  take  a  day  to  talk  it  over,  and 
another  to  see  the  Queen ;  and  allowing  three 
days  more  for  the  negotiations  back  and  forward, 
I  think  I  may  say  we  shall  be  out  by  this  day 
week.  A  week  of  worry  and  annoyance  it  will  be  I" 

"How  so?" 

"  AU  the  hungry  come  to  be  fed  at  the  last 
hour.  They  know  well  that  an  outgoing  ad- 
ministration is  always  bent  on  filling  up  every- 
thing in  their  gift.  You  make  a  dear  sweep  of 
the  larder  before  you  give  .up  the  key  to  the 
new  housekeeper:  and  one  is  scarcely  so  in- 
quisitive as  to  the  capacity  of  the  new  offlco- 
holder  as  he  would  be  if,  remaining  in  power, 
he  had  to  avail  himself  of  his  services.  For 
instance,  Pembertou  may  not  be  the  best  man 
for  Chief  Baron,  but  we  mean  to  bequeathe  him 
in  that  condition  to  our  successors." 

"And  what  becomes  of  Sir  William  Len-^ 
drick?" 

"  He  resigns." 

"With  his  peerage?" 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind ;  he  gets  nothing.  « I'm 
not  quite  dear  how  the  matter  was  brought  . 
about  I  heard  a  very  garbled,  confused  story 
from  Balfour.  As  well  as  I  could  gather,  the 
old  man  entrusted  his  step-son,.  SeweU,  with  the 
resignation,  probably  to  enable  him  to  make 
some  terms  for  himself;  and  SeweU^— a  shi^ 
sort  of  feUow,  it  would  seem — ^held  it  back, — 
the  Judge  being  ill,  and  unable  to  act, — ^tiU  he 
found  that  things  looked  ticklish.  We  might 
go  out — the  Chief  Baron  might  die — ^heaven 
knows  what  might  occur.  At  aU  events  he 
dosed  the  negotiation,  and  placed  the  document 
in  Balfour's  hands,  only  pledging  him  not  to  act 
upon  it  for  eight-and-forty  hours." 

"  This  interests  me  deeply.  I  know  the  man 
SeweU  well,  and  I  know  diat  no  transaction  in 
which  he  is  mixed  up  can  be  dean-handed." 

"I  have  heard  of  him  as  a  man  of  doubtfVil 
diaracter." 

"  Quite  the  reverse ;  he  is  the  most  indubi- 
table scoundrel  alive.  I  need  not  teU  you  that 
I  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  life,  and  not  always 
of  its  best  or  most  reputable  side.  WeU,  this 
feUow  has  more  bad  in  him,  and  less  good,  than 
any  one  I  have  ever  met  The  world  has  scores, 
thousands,  of  unprindpled  dogs,  who,  when 
their  own  interests  are  served,  are  tolerably  in- 
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differeni  about  the  rest  of  humanily.  They 
have  eyen,  at  times,  their  little  moods  of  gene- 
rosity in  which  they  will  help  a  fellow-bladc- 
guard,  and  actually  do  things  that  seem  good- 
natured.  Not  so  Sewell.  Swimming  for  his 
life,  he'd  like  to  drown  the  fellow  who  swam 
alongside  of  him." 

,  "  It  is  hard  to  believe  in  such  a  character," 
said  the  other.  , 

"  So  it  is  I  I  stood  out  long — ^ay,  for  years—- 
against  the  oonyiction;  but  he  has  brought  me 
round  to  it  at  last,  and  I  don't  think  I  can  for- 
give the  fellow  for  destroying  in  me  a  long- 
treasured  belief  that  no  heart  was  so  depraved 
as  to  be  without  its  relieving  trait" 

"  I  never  heard  you  speak  so  hardly  before 
of  any  one,  Fossbrooke." 

"  Nor  shall  you  ever  again,  for  I  will  never 
mention  this  man  more.  These  fellows  jar  upon 
one's  nature,  and  set  it  out  of  tune  towards  all 
humanity." 

"It  is  strange  how  a  shrewd  old  lawyer  like 
the  Chief  Baron  could  have  taken  sudi  a  man 
into  his  confidence." 

"Not  so  strange  as  it  seems  at  first  blush. 
Tour  men  of  the  world—- and  Sewell  is  eminently 
one  of  these-— wield  an  immense  influence  over 
others  immeasurably  their  superiors  in  intellect, 
just  by  force  of  that  practical  skill  which  inter- 
course with  life  confers.  Think  for  a  moment 
how  often  Sewell  might  refer  some  judgment  or 
opinion  of  the  old  Chief  to  that  tribunal  they 
call  *  Society,'  of  whose  ways  of  thought,  or 
whose  prejudices,  Lendrick  knows  as  much  as 
he  knows  of  the  domestic  habits  of  the  Tonga 
Islanders.  Now  Sewell  was  made  to  acquire 
this  influence,  and  to  employ  it" 

"  That  would  account  for  his  being  entrusted 
with  this,"  said  the  Viceroy,  drawing  firom  his 
breast-pocket  the  padcet  Balfour  had  given  him. 
"  This  is  Sir  William's  long^waited-for  resigna- 
tion." 

"  The  address  is  in  Sewell's  writing.  I  know 
the  hand  welL" 

"Balfour  assured  me  that  he  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  Chief  Baron's  writing,  and 
could  vouch  for  the  authenticity  of  the  docu- 
ment Here  it  is."  As  he  said,  he  opened  the 
envelope,  and  drew  forth  a  half-sheet  of  post" 
paper,  and  banded  it  to  Fossbro(^e. 

^  "  Aji  this  is  veritable.  I  know  the  hand  too, 
and  the  style  confirms  it."  He  pondered  for 
some  seconds  over  the  paper,  turned  it,  looked 
at  the  back  of  it,  examining  it  all  closely  and 
carefully,  and  then,  .holding  it  out  at  arm's- 
length,  he  said,  "You  know  these  things  far 
better  than  I  do,  and  you  can  say  if  this  be  the 
sort  of  document  a  man  would  send  on  such  an 
occasion." 

"  You  don't  mean  that  it  is  a  forgery?  " 

"No,  not  that;  nor  is  it  because  a  forgery 
would  be  an  act  Sewell  would  hold  back  from. 
I  merely  ask  if  this  looks  like  what  it  purports 
to  be  ?  Would  Sir  William  Lendrick,  in  per- 
forming so  solemn  an  acty  take  a  half-sheet  of 
paper^— the  first  that  offered,  it  would  seem— 
for  see,  here  are  some  words  scribbled  on  the 
back,— and  send  in  his  resignation  blurred, 
blotted,  and  corrected  like  this?  " 

"  I  read  it  very  hurriedly.  Balfour  gave  it  to 
me  as  I  landed,  and  I  only  ran  my  eyes  over  it ; 
let  me  see  it  again.    Yes,  yes,"  muttered  he, 
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"there  is  xonch  in  what  you  say;  all 
smudges  and  alterations  are  suBpidons. 
looks  like  a  draft  of  a  despatdi." 

"And  so  it  is.  I'll  wager  my  head  on  it- 
just  a  draft" 

"  I  see  what  you  mean.  It  was  a  draft  ab- 
stracted by  Sewell,  and  forwarded  under  this 
envelope." 

"Precisely.  The  Chief  Baron,  I  am  told,  is  a 
hot,  hasty,  passionate  man,  with  moments  of 
rash,  impetuous  action;  in  one  of  these  be  sat 
down  and  wrote  this,  as  Italians  a^,  *per 
sfogarsi.'  Warm-tempered  men  blow  off  their 
extra  steam  in  this  wise,  and  then  go  on  their 
.way  like  the  rest  of  us.  He  wrote  this,  aad, 
having  written  it^  felt  he  had  acquitted  a  debt  he 
owed  his  own  indignation." 

"It  looks  ama^nglylike  it;  and  now  I  re- 
member in  a  confused  sort  of  way  something 
about  a  bet  Balfour  lost;  a  hundred-— I  am  not 
sure  it  was  not  two  hundred " 

^^  There,  there,"  said  Fossbrooke,  langfaii]^. 
"I  recognise  my  honourable  friend  at  onoe.  I 
see  the  whole,  as  if  it  were  revealed  to  me.  He 
grows  bolder  a?  he  goes  on.  Formerly,  his 
rascalities  were  what  brokers  call  'time  bar- 
gains,' and  not  to  be  settled  for  till  the  end  of 
the  month,  but  now  he  only  asks  a  day's  immn- 
nity." 

"A  man  must  be  a  consummate  scoundrel 
who  would  do  this." 

"  And  so  he  is— a  fellow  who  stops  at  no- 
thmg.  Oh,  if  the  world  only  knew  how  many 
brigands  wore  diamond  shirt-buttons,  there 
would  be  as  much  terror  in  going  into  a  draw- 
ing-room as  people  now  feel  about  a  tour  in 
Greece.  You  will  let  me  have  this  docudient 
for  a  few  hours?" 

"  To  be  sure,  Fossbrooke.  I  know  well  I  may 
rely  on  your  discretion;  but  what  do  yon  mean 
to  do  with  it?" 

"Let  the  Chief  Baron  see  it,  if  he's  weU 
enough ;  if  not,  I'll  show  it  to  Beattie,  his  doo- 
tor,  and  ask  his  opinion  of  it  Dr.  Lendridc, 
Sir  William's  son,  is  also  here,  and  he  will  pro- 
bably be  able  to  say  if  my  suspicions  -are  well- 
founded." 

'It  seems  odd  enough  to  me^  Fossy,  to  hear 
you  talk  of  your  suspicions  I  How  hardly  the 
world  must  have  gone  with  yon  since  we  met 
to  infiict  you  with  suspicions  1  You  never  had 
one  long  ago^" 

"  And  shall  I  tell  you  how  I  came  by  them, 
WUmington?"  said  he,  laughiqg.  "I  have 
grown  rich  again— there's  the  whole  seoret 
There's  no  such  corrupter  as  affluence.  Hy 
mine  has  turned  out  a  perfect  Potosi,  and  here 
am  I  ready  to  think  every  man  a  knave  and  a 
rascal,  and  the  wholfi  world  in  a  oonspiraipy  to 
cheat  me  I " 

"  And  is  this  flEbct  about  the  mhie  ?— tell  me 
aU  about  it" 

.  And  Fossbrooke  now  related  the  stoiy  of  his 
good  fortune,  dwelling  passingly  on  the  days  of 
hardship  that  preceded  it;  but  fitui]4y avowing 
that  it  was  a  consunnnation  of  which  he  never 
for  a  moment  doubted.  "  I  knew  it,"  said  he ; 
"  and  I  was  not  impatient.  The  world  is  always 
an  amusing  drama,  and  though  one^m^  not  be 
'cast'  for  a  high  part,  he  can  BtUl  *oome  on' 
occasionally,  and  at  all  events  he  can  e^joy  the 
performance." 
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"  And  is  this  fortune  to  go  like  .the  others, 
Fossy?  "  said  the  Yioeroy,  Unghing. 

"Have  I  not  told  you  how  mnch  wiser  I  have 
grown^  that  I  trust  no  one  ?  Tm  not  sure  that 
111  not  set  up  as  a  money-lenden^' 

'» So  you  were  forty  yearn  ago^  Fosey,  to  my 
own  knowledge ;  but  I  dont  suspect  you  found 
it  very  profitable." 

"  Have  I  not  had  my  fifty— ay,  my  flye  hun- 
dred— ^per  cent  in  my  rac^  enjoyment  of  life  ? 
One  cannot  be  paid  in  meal  and  malt  too;  and' 
/have  'commuted,'  as  they  call  it,  and  *  taken 
ont '  in  cordiality  what  others  prefer  in  cash.  I 
do  not  believe  there  is  a  comer  of  the  globe 
where  I  could  not  find  some  one  to  give  me  a 
cordial  welcome." 

"  And  what  are  your  plans  ?  " 

"  I  have  fully  a  thousand ;  my  first,  however, 
is  to  purchase  that  place  on  the  Shannon,  where, 
if  you  remember,  we  met  once— the  Swan's 
Nest  I  want  to  setUe  my  fHends  the  Lendricks 
in  their  old  liome.  I  shall  have  to  buHd  myself 
a  crib  near  them.  But  before  I  turn  squatter 
ru  have  a  run  over  to  Canada.  I  have  a  large 
tract  there  near  the  Huron,  and  they  have  buflt 
a  village  on  me,  and  now  are  asking  me  for  a 
church,  and  a  schoolhouse,  and  an  hospital  It 
was  but  a  week  ago  they  might  as  well  hAve 
asked  me  for  the  moonl  I  must  see  Ceylon 
too,  and  my  coifee-fields.    I  am  dying  to  be 

*  bon  Prince  *  agaiu  and  lower  my  rents.  *  There's 
arrant  snobbery,'  some  one  told  me  t'otiier  day, 

*  in  that  same  love  of  popularity; '  but  they'll 
have  to  g^ve  it  even  a  worse  name  before  they 
disgust  me  with  it  I  shall  have  to  visit  Oagli- 
ari  also,  and  relieve  Tom  Lendrick.  who  would 
like,  I  have  no  doubt,  to  take  that  *  uiree  months 
in  Paris,'  which  young  fellows  call  '  going  over 
to  see  their  Mends.' " 

*'You  are  a  happy  feUow,  Brook;  perhaps 
the  happiest  I  ever  knew." 

"  111  seU  my  secret  of  it  cheap,"  said  Foss- 
brooke,  laughhig.  ''It  is  never  to  go  grubbing 
for  mean  motives  in  this  life ;  never  tormenth^ 
yourself  what  this  might  mean  or  that  other 
might  portend,  but  take  the  world  for  what  it 
seems,  or  what  it  wishes  you  to  believe  it 
TiOce  it  with  its  company  fiskoe  on,  and  never  ask 
to  see  any  one  in  dSshdbUle  but  old  and  dear 
friends.  Life  has  two  sides,  and  some  men  spin 
the  coin  so  as  always  to  make  the  wrong  face 
of  the  medal  oome  uppermost  I  learned  the 
opposite  plan  when  I  was  vety  young,  and  I 
have  not  forgotten  it  Good-night  now;  I  pro- 
mised Beattie  to  look  in  on  him  before  midnight, 
and  it's  not  far  ofi^  I  see." 

'*  We  shall  have  a  day  or  two  of  you,  I  hope, 
at  Crew  before  you  leave  England." 

"When  I  have  purchased  my  estate  and 
married  off  my  young  people.  111  certainly  make 
you  a  visit" 


OHAPTBB  LXVIL 

▲T   HOWTH. 

Ok  the  same  evemng  that  Fossbrooke  was 
dining  with  theYiceroyTrafford  arrived  in  Dub- 
lin, and  set  out  at  once  for  the  htUe  cottage  at 


Howth  to  snrprise  his  dd  friend  by  his  sudden 
appearanoe.  Tom  Lendrick  had  given  him  so 
accurate  a  description  of  the  spot  that  he  had 
no  difficulty  in  finding  it  If  somewhat  dis- 
appointed at  first  on  learning  that  Sir  Brook  had 
dined  in  town,  and  might  not  return  till  a  late 
hour,  his  mind  was  so  f\]ll  of  all  he  had  to  say 
and  to  do  that  he  was  not  sorry  to  have  some 
few  hours  to  himself  for  quiet  and  tranquil 
thought  He  had  oome  direct  from  Malta 
without  going  to  Holt,  and  therefore  was  still 
mainly  ignorant  of  the  sentiments  of  his  family 
towards  him,  knowing  nothing  beyond  the  fact 
that  Sir  Brook  had  hiduced  his  father  to  see 
him.  Even  that  was  something.  He  did  not 
look  to  be  restored  to  his  place  as  the  future 
head  of  the  house,  but  he  wanted  recognition 
and  forgivene8S*-1he  first  for  Lucy's  sake  more 
than  his  own.  The  thought  was  too  painful 
that  his  wife— and  he  was  detennined  she  should 
be  his  wife— should  not  be  kindly  received  and 
welcomed  by  his  family.  "  I  ask  nothing  beyond 
this,"  would  he  say  over  and  over  to  himself. 
"Let  us  be  as  poor  aa  we  may,  but  let  them 
treat  us  as  kindred,  and  not  regard  us  as  out- 
casts. I  bargain  for  no  more."  He  believed 
himself  thoroughly  and  implicitly  when  he  said 
this.  He  was  not  conscious  with  what  force 
two  other  and  very  different  influences  swayed 
him.  He  wished  his  father,  and  stiU  more  his 
mother,  should  see  Lucy;  not  alone  see  her 
beauty  and  graoefhlness,  but  should  see  the 
charm  of  her  nianner,  the  fascination  which 
her  bright  temperament  threw  around  her. 
"Why  her  veiy  voice  is  a  spell  I"  cried  he, 
aloud,  as  he  pictured  her  before  him.  And 
too,  he  nourished  a  sense  of  pride  in  think- 
ing how  Lucy  would  be  struck  by  the  sight  of 
Holt— one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  old 
Saxon  architecture  in  the  kingdom;  for  though 
a  long  line  of  descendants  had  added  largely, 
and  incongruously  too,  to  the  building,  the  stem 
and- squat  old  towers,  the  low  broad  battlements 
and  square  casements,  were  there,  better  blazons 
of  birth  and  blood  thm  all  the  gilded  decorations 
of  a  heralds'  coUegew 

He  honestly  believed  he  would  have  liked  to 
show  her  Holt  as  a  true  type  of  an  ancient  keep, 
bold,  bluff,  and  stem-looking,  but  with  an  un- 
mistakable look  of  power,  recalling  a  time  when 
there  were  lords  and  serfs,  and  when  a  Trafford 
was  as  much  a  despot  as  the  Czar  himself.  He 
positively  was  not  aware  how  far  personal 
pride  and  vanity  infiuenced  this  desire  on  his 
part,  nor  how  far  he  was  moved  by  the  secret 
pleasure  his  heart  would  feel  at  Lucy's  wonder- 
ing admiration. 

"If  I  cannot  say.  This  is  your  home— this  is 
your  own,  I  can  at  least  say,  It  is  ttom  the  race 
who  have  lived  here  for  centuries  he  who  loves 
you  was  descended.  We  are  no  'new  rich,' 
who  have  to  fall  back  upon  our  wealth  for  the 
consideration  we  count  upon,  We  were  men 
of  mark  before  the  Normans  were  ever  heard 
of."  An  these,  I  say,  he  felt,  but  knew  not 
That  Lucy  was  one  to  care  for  such  things  he 
was  wen  aware.  She  was  intensely  Irish  in  her 
reverence  for  birth  and  descent,  and  had  that 
love  of  the  traditionary  which  is  at  once  the 
charm  and  the  weakness  of  the  6eltio  nature. 
Trafford  sat  thinking  over  these  things,  and 
thinking  over  what  might  he^hls  future.  It 
gitized  by  VjOG 
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was  dear  enougli  he  could  not  remain  in  the 
anny ;  his  pay,  barely  sufiScient  for  his  support 
at  preseut,  would  never  suffloe  when  he  had  a 
wife.  He  had  some  debts,  too;  not  very 
heavy,  indeed,  but  onerous  enough  when  their 
payment  must  be  made  out  of  the  sale  of  his 
commission.  How  often  had  he  done  over^that 
weary  sum  of  subtraction!  not  that  repetition 
made  matters  better  to  him;  for  somehow, 
tliough  he  never  could  manage  to  make  more  of 
the  sale  of  his  migority,  he  could  still,  unhappily 
for  him,  continually  go  on  recalling  some  debt 
or  other  that  he  had  omitted  to  jot  down — an 
unlucky  '  fifty  ^  to  Jones  which  had  escaped  him 
till  now:  and  then  there  was  Sewelll  The 
power  of  the  unknown  is  incommensurable; 
and  so  is  it,  there  is  that  in  a  vague  threat  thai 
terrifies  the  stoutest  heart.  Just  before  he  left 
Malta  he  had  received  a  letter  from  a  man  whose 
name  was  not  known  to  him  in  these  terms: 

"Sir, — It  has  come  to  my  knowledge  profession- 
ally, that  proceedings  ^will  shortly  be  instituted 
against  you  in  the  Divorce  Court  at  the  suit  of 
Colonel  Sewell,  on  the  ground  of  certain  letters 
written  by  you.  These  letters,  now  in  the 
hands  of  Messrs.  Cane  &  Kincaid,  solicitors, 
Dominick  Street,  Dublin,  may  be  obtained  by 
you  on  payment  of  one  thousand  pounds,  and 
the  costs  incurred  up  to  this  date.  If  it  l>o 
your  desire  to  escape  the  scandal  and  publicity 
of  this  action,  and  the  much  heavier  damages 
that  will  inevitably  result,  you  may  do  so  by 
addressing  yourself  to  your  very  obedient  and 
faithful  servant^ 

"Jaaies  Maheb, 
"  Attorney-at-Law, 
''Kildare  Place." 

He  had  had  no  time  to  reply  to  this  un- 
pleasant epistle  before  he  started,  even  had  he 
known  what  reply  to  make,  all  that  he  resolved 
on  being  to  do  nothing  till  he  saw  Sir  Brook. 
Ho  had  opened  his  writing-desk  to  find  Lucy's 
last  letter  to  him,  and  by  ill  luck  it  was  this  ill- 
omened  document  first  came  to  his  hand.  For- 
tune will  play  us  these  pranks.  She  will 
change  the  ^ass  we  meant  to  drink  out  of,  and 
give  us  a  bitter  draught  at  the  moment  that  we 
dreamed  of  nectar  I  "  If  I'm  to  give  this  thou- 
sand pounds,''  muttered  he,  moodily,  "I may 
find  mj'self  with  about  eight  hundred  in  the 
world  1  for  I  take  it  these  costs  he  speaks  of 
vrili  be  no  trifiel  I  shall  need  some  bold- 
ness to  go  and  tell  this  to  Sir  William  Lendrick 
when  I  ask  him  for  his  grand-daughter." 
Here  again  ho  bethought  him  of  Sir  Brook, 
and  reassured  himself  that  with  his  aid  even 
this  difficulty  might  be  conquered.  He  arose 
to  ask  if  it  were  certain  that'  Sir  Brook  would 
return  home  that  night,  and  discovered  that  he 
was  alone  \in  the  cottage,  the  fisherman  and  his 
wife  who  lived  there  having  gone  down  to  the 
shore  to  gather  the  seaweed  left  by  the  retreat- 
ing tide.  Trafibrd  knew  nothing  of  Foss- 
brooko's  recent  good  fortune.  The  letters 
which  conveyed  that  news  'reached  Malta  after 
he  had  left;,  and  his  journey  to  England  was 
prompted  by  impatience  to  decide  his  fate  at 
once,  either  by  some  arrangement  VTith  his 
family  which  might  enable  him  to  remain  in  the 
army,  or,  failing  all  hope  of  that,  by  the  sale  of 
his  commission.    **  If  Tom  Lendrick  can  face 


the  hard  life  of  a  miner,  why  should  notl?"  ' 
would  he  say.  "  I  am  as  well  able  to  rough  it 
as  any  man.  Fellows  as  tenderly  nurtured  as 
myself  go  out  to  the  gold-diggmgs  and  smash 
quartz,  and  what  is  there  in  me  that  I  should 
shrink  from  this  labour  I  "  There  was  a  grim 
sort  of  humour  in  the  way  he  repeated  to  him- 
self the  imaginary  calls  of  his  cocoadea. 
*  Where's  Sir  Lionel  Trafibrd  ?  Will  some  one 
send  the  distinguished  baronet  down  here  ^th 
his  shovel  1 '  "  Lucy,  too,  has  seen  the  life  of 
hard  work  and  stem  privation.  She  showed  no 
faint-heartedness  at  its  hardships;  far  from  it. 
I  never  saw  her  look  happier  and  cheerier.  To 
look  at  her,  one  would  say  that  she  liked  its 
wild  adventure — its  very  uncommonness.  Til 
be  sworn  if  well  not  be  as  happy—happier, 
perhaps,  than  if  we  had  rank  and  riches.  As 
Sir  Brook  says,  it  all  depends  upon  himself  in 
what  spirit  a  man  meets  his  fortune.  Whether 
you  confront  life  or  death,  there  f^e  but  two 
wgys — ^that  of  the  brave  man  or  the  coward. 

***How  I  wish  he  were  come  I  How  impa- 
tient I  am  to  know  what  success  he  has  had 
with  my  fatherl  My  own  mind  is  made  up. 
The  question  is,  shall  I  be  able  to  persuade 
others  to  regard  the  future  as  I  do?  Will 
Lucy's  friends  let  her  accept  a  beggar  ?  No,  not 
that!  He  who  is  able  and  willing  to  work 
need  not  be  a  beggar.  Was  that  a  tap  at  the 
door  ?  Come  in."  As  he  spoke  the  door  slow- 
ly opened,  and  a  lady  entered ;  her  veil,  doselj 
drawn  and  folded,  completely  concealed  her 
face,  and  a  large  shawl  wrapped  her  figure  from 
shoulders  to  feet 

As  she  stood  for  an  instant  silent,  Trafibrd 
arose  and  said,  "  I  suppose  you  wished  to  see 
.Sir  Brook  Fossbrooke;  but  he  is  tnm  home, 
and  will  not  return  till  a  late  hour." 

"Don't  you  remember  me,  Lionel?  "  said  she, 
drawing  back  her  veil,  while  she  leaned  against 
the  wall  for  support 

"Good  heavens  I  Mrs.  Sewelll"  and  be 
sprang  forward  and  led  her  to  a  seat  "I 
never  thought  to  see  yon  here,"  said  he,  merely 
uttering  words  at  random  in  his  astonishment 

"  When  did  you  come?  "  asked  she  faintiv. 

"  About  an  hour  ago." 

"True?    Is  this  true?" 

"On  my  honour.  Why  do  yon  ask?  why 
should  you  doubt  it  ?  " 

"  Simply  to  know  how  long  you  could  have 
been  here  without  coming  to  me."  These 
words  were  uttered  in  a  voice  slightly  tremu- 
lous, and  full  of  a  tender  significance.  Trafibrd's 
cheeks  grew  scarlet,  and  for  a  moment  he 
seemed  unable  to  reply.  At  last  ho  said,  in  a 
confUsed  way,  "  I  came  by  Uie  mail-packet,  and 
at  once  drove  out  here.  I  was  anzions  to  see 
Sir  Brook.     And  yon?" 

"  I  came  hero  also  to  see  him." 

"  He  has  been  in  some  trouble  lately,'*  said 
Trafibrd,  trying  to  lead  the  oonv^^vation  into 
an  indifferent  channel  "  By  some  absurd  mis- 
take they  arrested  him  as  a  Celt" 

"How  long  do  you  remain  here,  lionol?" 
asked  she,  totally  unmindftil  of  his  speech. 

"My  leave  is  for  a  month,  but  the  journey 
takes  one-half  of  it" 

"  Am  I  much  changed,  Lionel,  since  you  saw 
me  last?  You  can  scarcely  know.  Come  over 
and  sit  beside  me." 
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Traffbrd  drew  his  chair  clo6e  to  hers. 
"Well,"  said  she,  pushing  back  her  bonnet, 
&nd  ^7  the  action  lettmg  her  rich  and  glossy 
hair  fall  in  great  masses  over  her  back,  '^yoa 
have  Viot  answered  me  ?    How  am  I  looking  ?  " 

**You  were  idways  beautiful,  and  fully  as 
much  so  now  as  ever." 

"But  I  am  thinner,  Lionel  See  my  poor 
hands,  how  they  are  wasted.  These  are  not 
the  plump  fingers  you  used  to  hold  for  hours  in 
your  own— all  that  dreary  time  you  were  so 
ill; "  and  as  she  spoke  she  laid  her  hand,  as  if 
unconsciously,  over  his. 

"You  were  so  good  to  me,"  muttered  he— 
"  so^ood  and  so  kind." 

"  And  you  have  wellnigh  forgotten  it  all," 
said  she,  sighing  heavily. 

"  Forgotten  it  1  far  from  it  I  never  think 
of  you  but  with  gratitude." 

She  drew  her  hand  hastUy  away,  and  averted 
her  head  at  the  sam^e  time  with  a  quick  move- 
ment. 

"  Were  it  not  for  your  tender  care  and  watch- 
Mness,  I  know  well  I  could  never  have  re- 
covered from  that  severe  illness.  I  cannot  for- 
got, I  do  not  want  to  forget,  the  thousand  little 
ways  in  which  you  assuaged  my  suffering,  nor 
the  still  more  touching  kindness  with  which 
you  bore  my  impatience.  I  often  Uve  it  all  over 
again,  believe  me,  Mrs.  SewelL" 

"  You  used  to  call  me  Lucy,"  said  she,  in  a 
faint  whisper. 

"Did I— did  I  dare?" 

"Yes,  you  dared.  You  dared  even  more 
than  that,  LioneL  You  dared  to  speak  to  me, 
to  write  to  me,  as  only  he  can  write  or  speak 
who  offers  a  woman  his  whole  heart  I  know 
the  manly  code  on  these  matters  is,  that  when 
a  married  woman  listens  even  once  to  such  ad- 
dresses, she  admits  the  plea  on  which  her  love 
is  sought;  but  I  believed— yes,  Lionel,  I  be- 
lieved—that yours  was  »  different  nature.  I 
knew— my  heart  told  me — that  you  pitied 
me." 

"  That  I  did,"  said  he,  with  a  quivering  lip. 

"  You  pitied  me  because  you  saw  the  whde 
sad  story  of  my  life.  You  saw  the  cruel  out- 
rages, the  insults  I  was  exposed  tol  Poor 
Lionel,*'  and  she  caught  his  hand  as  she  spoke 
— "How  severely  did  it  often  try  your  temper 
to  endure  what  you  witnessed  1 " 

Trafford  bit  his  lip  in  silence,  and  she  went 
on  more  eagerly.  "  I  needed  not  defenders.  I 
could  have  had  scores  of  them.  There  was 
not  a  man  who  came  to  the  house  would  not 
have  been  proud  to  be  my  champion.  You 
know  if  this  be  a  boast.  You  know  how  I  sur- 
rendered. For  the  very  least  of  those  caresses 
I  bestowed  upon  you  on  your  sick  bed,  there 
was  not  one  who  would  not  have  risked  his 
life.    Is  this  true?" 

"  I  believe  it,"  muttered  he. 

"And  why  did  I  bear  all  this,"  cried  she 
wildly — "  why  did  I  endure,  not  alone  and  in 
the  secresy  of  my  own  home,  but  before  the 
world — ^in  the  crowd  of  a  drawing-room— out- 
rage that  wounds  a  woman's  pride  worse  than 
a  brought  home  crime  ?  Why  did  I  live  under 
it  all  ?  Just  for  this,  that  the  one  man  who 
lAonld  have  avenged  me  was  sick,  if  not  dying ; 
and  that  if  he  could  not  defend  me^  I  would 
have  no  other.    You  said  you  pitied  me,"  said 


she,  leaning  her  head  against  his  shoulder. 
"  Do  you  pity  me  still  ?  " 

"  With  all  my  heart  I  pity  you." 

"  I  knew  it — ^I  was  sure  of  it  I  "  said  she,  with 
a  voice  vibrating  with  a  sort  of  triumph.  "  I 
always  said  you  would  come  back — that  you 
had  not)  could  not  forget  me— that  you  would 
no  more  desert  me  than  a  man  deserts  the  com- 
rade that  has  been  shipwrecked  with  him.  You 
see  that  I  did  not  wrong  you,  LioneL" 

Trafford  covered  his  face  with  both  his  hands, 
but  never  uttered  a  word,  while  she  went  on — 
"  Your  friends,  indeed,  if  that  be  tiie  name  for 
them,  insisted  that  I  was  mistaken  in  you! 
How  often  have  I  had  to  hear  such  speeches  as 
*  Trafford  always  looks  to  himself.  Trafford 
will  never  entangle  himself  deeply  for  any  one  ]  * 
and  then  they  would  recount  some  little  story 
of  a  heartless  desertion  here,  or  some  betrayal 
there,  as  though  your  life,  your  whole  life,  was 
made  up  of  these  treacheries;  and  I  had  to  lis- 
ten to  these  as  to  the  idle  gossip  one  hears  in 
the  world  and  takes  no  account  of  I  Would  you 
believe  it,  Lionel,  it  was  only  last  week  I  was 
making  a  mpming  call  at  my  mother-in-law's, 
and  I  heard  that  you  were  coming  home  to 
England  to  be  married  1  Perhaps  I  was  ill  that 
day — ^I  had  enough  to  have  made  me  iU — per- 
haps more  wretched  than  usual — ^perhaps,  who 
knows,  the  startling  suddenness  of  the  news — 1 
cannot  say  how,  but  so  overcome  was  I  by  in- 
dignation, that  I  cried  out,  'It  is  untrue — every 
syllable  of  it  untrue.'  I  meant  to  have  stopped 
there,  but  somehow  I  went  on  to  say — ^heaven 
knows  what — ^that  I  would  not  sit  by  and  hear 
you  slandered — ^that  you  were  a  man  of  un- 
blemished honour — ^ina  word,  Lionel,  I  silenced 
your  detractors;  but  in  doing  so,  I  sacrificed 
myself;  and  as  one  by  one  each  visitor  rose  to 
withdraw — they  were  all  women — ^thoy  made 
me  some  little  apology  for  whatever  pain  they 
had  given  me,  and  in  such  a  tone  of  mock  sor- 
row and  real  sarcasm,  that  as  the  last  left  the 
room  I  fell  into  a  fit  of  hysterics  that  lasted  for 
hours.  *  Oh,  Lucy,  wh&t  have  you  done  I '  were 
the  first  words  I  heard,  and  it  was  his  mother 
who  spoke  them.  Ay,  lAonel,  they  were  bitter 
words  to  heap)  Not  but  that  she  pitied  me. 
Yes,  women  have  pity  on  each  other  in  such 
miseries.  She  was  very  kind  to  me,  and  came 
back  with  me  to  the  Priory,  and  stayed  all  the 
evening  with  me,  and  we  talked  of  you.  I  Yes, 
Lionel,  she  forgave  me.  She  said  she  had  long 
foreseen  what  it  must  oeme  to— that  no  woman 
had  ever  borne  what  I  had — ^that  over  and  over 
again  she  had  warned  him,  conjuring  him,  if  not 

for  his  own  sake,  for  the  children's Oh, 

Lionel,  I  cannot  go  onl  "  burst  she  out,  sobbing 
bitterly,  as  she  fell  at  his  feet,  and  rested  her 
head  on  his  knees.  He  carried  her  tenderly  in 
his  arms  and  placed  her  on  a  sofa,  and  she  lay 
there  to  all  seeming  insensible  and  unconscious. 
He  was  bending  anzbusly  over  her  as  she  lifted 
her  eyelids  and  gased  at  him — a  long  stead- 
fast look  it  was,  as  though  it  would  read  his 
very  heart  within  him.  "Well,"  asked  she— 
"well?" 

"Are  you  better 7 !*  asked  he,  in  a  kind 
voice. 

"When  you  have  answered  my  question,  I 
will  answer  yours,"  said  she,  in  a  tone  almost 


stern. 
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**  You  lukve  not  asked  me  anything,  Lucy," 
said  he,  tremulously. 

"  And  do  you  want  me  to  say  I  doubt  you  ?  " 
cried  she,  with  almost  a  scream.  "Do  you 
wont  me  to  humble  myself  to  ask,  am  I  to  be - 
forsaken?— in  plain  words,  is  there  one  word 
of  truth  in  this  story  of  the  marriage?  Why 
don't  you  answer  me?  Speak  out,  sir,  and 
deny  it,  as  you  would  deny  the  charge  that 
OEdlcd  you  a  swindler  or  a  coward.  What!  are 
you  Edlent?  Is  it  the  fear  of  what  is  to  come 
after  that  appola  you?  but  I  absolve  you  fh>m 
the  charge,  Trafford.  You  shall  not  be  bur- 
thened  by  mei  My  mother4n-law  will  take  me. 
She  has  offered  me  a  home,  and  I  have  accepted 
it.  There,  now,  you  are  released  of  that  terror. 
Say  that  this  tale  of  the  marriage  is  a  lie— ^ 
foul  lie — a  lie  invented  to  outn^  and  insult 
me;— say  that,  Lionel— just  bow  your  head,  my 

own WhatI    It  is  not  a  lie,  then?  "  said 

she,  in  a  low,  distinct  voice — "and  It  is  /that 
have  been  deceived,  and  you  are  "—  all  that 
they  called  you." 

"  Listen  to  me,  Lucy." 

*.*  How.dare  you,  sir  ?— by  what  right  do  you 
presume  to  call  me  Lucy?  Are  you  such  a 
coward  as  to  take  this  freedom  because  my  hus- 
band is  not  here  to  resent  it  ?  Bo  not  touch  me, 
sir.  That  old  man,  in  whose  house  I  am, 
would  strike  you  to  the  ground  if  you  insulted 
me.  It  was  to  see  him  I  came  here — ^to  see 
him,  and  not  you.  I  came  here  with  a  message 
from  my  husband -to  Sir  Brook  Fossbrooke — 
and  not  to  listen  to  the  insulting  addresses  of 
Major  Trafford.  Let  me  go,  sir ;  and  at  your 
peril  touch  me  with  a  finger.  Look  at  yourself 
in  that  glass  yondex^— look  at  yourself^  and  you 
will  see  why  I  despise  you."  And  with  this 
she  arose  and  passed  out^  while  with  a  warning 
gesture  of  her  hand  she  motioned  that  he 
should  not  follow  her.  ' 


CHAPTER  LXVnL 


TO   BEPOBT. 


It  was  long  after  midnight  when  Mrs.  Sewell 
readied  the  Priory.  She  dismissed  her  cab  at 
the  gate  lodge,  and  was  slowly  walking  up  the 
avenue  when  Sewell  met  her. 

"I  was  beginning  to  think  you  didn't  mean 
to  come  back  at  all,"  cried  he,  in  a  voice  of  min- 
gled taunt  and  irritation — *'  it  is  dose  on  one 
o'dodc" 

"  He  had  dined  in  town,  and  I  had  to  wait 
tUl  he  returned,"  said  she,  in  alow,  fidnt  tone. 

"  You  saw  him,  however  ?  " 

"  Yes,  we  met  at  the  station." 

"  Well,  what  success?  " 

"He  gave  me  some  moneys— he  promised  me 
more." 

"How  much  has  he  given  you?"  cried  he, 
eagerly. 

"Two  hundred,  I  think;  at  least  I  tiiought 
he  said  there  was  two  hundred-^he  gave  me 
bis  podcet-book.  Let  me  reach  the  house,  and 
have  a  glass  of  water  before  you  question  me 
more.    I  am  tired — ^very  tired." 


"You  seem  weak,  too;  have  you  eaten 
nothing?" 

"No,  notiiing." 

"  There  i^  some  supper  on  the  table.  W^s 
have  had  guests  here.  Old  Lendrick  and  his 
daughter  came  up  with  Seattle.  Thoy  are  not 
above  half  an  hour  gone.  They  thought  to  see 
the  old  man ;  but  Beattie  found  lum  so  excited 
and  irritable  he  advised  tiiemto  def^r  the  visit* 

"  Did  you  see  them  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  I  passed  the  evening  with  them  most 
amicably.  The  girl  is  wonderfUly  good-look- 
ing ;  and  she  has  got  rid  of  that  Shy,  half-fur- 
tive way  she  had  formerly,  and  looks  at  (me 
steadfastiy,  and  with  sudi  a  pair  of  eyes  too! 
I  had  no  notion  she  was  so  beautlAiL" 

"  Were  they  cordial  in  manner — friendly?  " 

"I  suppose  they  were.  Dr.  Lendrick  was 
embarrassed  and  timid,  and  with  that  fidgety 
uneasiness  as  if  he  wanted  to  be  anywhere  else 
than  where  he  was ;  but  she  was  afihUe  enough 
— asked  affectionately  about  you  and  the  chil- 
dren, and  hoped  to  see  you  to-morrow." 

She  made  no  reply,  but,  hastening  her  stepa, 
wiJked  on  till  she  entered  the  house,  when, 
passing  into  a  small  room  off  the  hall,  she  threw 
off  her  bonnet,  and,  with  a  deep-drawn  sigh, 
said,  "I  am  dead  tired — get  me  some  water." 

"You  had  better  have  wine." 

"No,  water.  I  am  feverish.  My  head  is 
throbbing  painfhily." 

"  You  want  food  and  support  Come  into  ^ 
dining-room  and  eat  something.  Ill  keep  too 
company,  too,  for  I  couldn't  eat  while  those  peo- 
ple were  here.  I  felt,  all  the  time,  that  they  had 
come  to  turn  us  out;  and  indeed  Beattie,  with 
a  delicate  tact  quite  his  own,  half  avowed  it,  as 
he  said,  'It  is  a  pity  there  is  not  light  enong^ 
for  you  to  see  your  old  flower  garden,  Lu(7, 
for  I  know  you  are  impatient  to  be  bade  toil 
again.'" 

"ril  try  and  eat  something,"  said  Mrs.  Sew- 
ell, rising,  and  v^th  weary  steps  moving  mto 
the  dining-room. 

Sewell  placed  a  diair  for  her  at  the  table, 
helped  her,  and  filled  her  glass,  and,  telling  the 
servant  that  he  need  not  wait,  sat  down  oppo- 
site her.  "  From  what  Beattie  said  I  gather," 
said  he,  "that  the  Chief  is  out  of  danger;  the 
crisis  of  the  attack  is  over,  and  he  has  only  to 
be  cautious  to  come  through.  lent  it  like  oor 
luck?" 

"Hushl— take  care." 

"No  fear.  They  can't  hear  even  when  they 
try — these  double  doors  pu2zle  them.  Yea  an 
not  eating." 

"I  cannot  eat;  give  me  another  glass  oC 
wine." 

"Yes,  tiiat  will  do  you  good;  if  a  tiie  oM 
thirty-four.  I  took  it  out  in  hcmonr  of  len- 
drick, but  he  is  a  water-drinker.  Vm  sure  I 
wish  Beattie  were.  I  grudged  the  rascal  eveiy 
glass  of  that  glorious  claret  which  he  threw 
down  with  such  gusto,  telling  me  the  wbfle 
that  it  was  infinitely  finer  than  when  he  last 
tasted  it" 

"  I  feel  better  now,  but  I  want  rest  and  sleep. 
You  can  wait  for  all  I  have  to  tell  you  till  to- 
morrow—cant  you?" 

"If  I  must,  there's  no  help  for  it;  bntcoD- 
siderhig  that  my  whole  fttture,  in  a  measiue, 
hangs  upon  it,  I'd  rather  he^  it  now.T 
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"  J  am  well  nigh  worn  out,**  said  shiB,  plain- 
tively ;  and  she  held  out  her  glass  to  be  filled 
once  more;  "  but  Fll  trj  and  tell  you." 

Supportiog  her  head  on  both  her  bands,  and 
with  her  eyes  half  closed,  she  went  on  in  a  low 
monotonous  tone,  like  that  of  one  reading  fhxm 
a  book :— "  We  met  at  the  station,  and  had  but 
a  few  minutes  to  confer  together.  I  told  him  I 
had  been  at  his  house ;  that  I  oame  to  see  him, 
and  ask  his  assistance;  that  you  had  got  into 
trouble,  and  would  hare  to  leave  the  oountry, 
and  were  without  means  to  go.  He  seemed,  I 
thought,  to  be  aware  of  all  this,  and  asked  me, 
Was  it  only  now  that  I  had  learned  or  knew  of 
this  necessity?  He  also  asked  if  it  were  at 
your  Instance,  and  by  your  wish,  that  I  had 
oome  to  him  ?  I  said.  Yes ;  you  had  sent  me." 
Sewell  started  as  if  something  sharp  had  pierced 
him,  and  she  went  on— >"  There  was  notMng  for 
it  but  the  truth;  and,  besides,  Ilbiowhimwell, 
and  if  he  had  onoe  detected  me  in  an  attempt  to 
deceive  him,  he  would  not  have  forgiven  it.« 
He  then  said,  *  It  is  not  to  the  wife  I  will  speak 
harshly  of  the  husband,  but  what  assurance 
have  I  that  he  will  go  out  of  the  country?'  I 
said,  'Yon  had  no  choice  between  thaUand  a 
jaiL'  He  nodded  assent,  and  muttered,  '  A  jail 
— and  worse;  and  ycu^^  said  he^  'what  is  to  be- 
come of  you?*  I  told  him  'I  did  not  know; 
that  perhaps  Lady  Lendrick  would  take  me  and 
the  children.' " 

"  He  did  not  offer  you  a  home  with  himself?  " 
said  Sewell,  with  a  diabolical  grin. 
.  "No,"  said  she,  calmly;  "but  he  objected  to 
our  being  separated.  He  said  that  it  was  to 
sacrifice  our  children,  and  we  had  no  right  to  do 
this ; '  and  that,  come  what  might,  we  ought  to 
live  together.  He  spoke  much  on  this,  and 
asked  me  more  than  onoe  if  our  ha^-bought 
experiences  had  not  taught  us  to  be  more  pa- 
tient, more  forgiving  towards  each  other." 

"  I  hope  you  told  him  that  I  was  a  miracle  of 
tolerance,  and  that  I  bore  with  a  saintly  sub- 
mission what  more  irritable  mortals  were  wont 
to  go  half  mad  about— did  you  tell  him  this?  " 

"Yes;  I  said  you  had  a  very  practical  way 
of  deatiag  with-  life,  and  never  resented  an  un- 
profitable insult" 

"How  safe  a  man's  honour  always  is  in  a 
good  wife's  keeping  1"  said  ho,  with  a  savage 
laugh.  "I  hope  your  candour  encouraged  him 
to  more  frankness;  he  must  have  felt  at  .ease 
aOerthat?" 

'*  Still  he  persisted  in  saying  there  must  be 
no  separation." 

"  That  was  hard  upon  you :  did  you  not  tell 
him  that  was  hard  upon  youf  " 

"  No ;  I  avoided  mixing  up  myself  in  the  dis- 
euBsion.  I  had  come  to  treat  for  you,  and  you 
alone." 

"  But  you  might  have  said  that  he  had  no 
right  to  impose  upon  you  a  life  of— what  shalll 
call  it  ?— incompatibility  or  cruelty." 

"  I  did  not ;  I  told  him  I  would  repeat  to  yon 
whatever  he  told  me  as  nearly  as  I  could.'  He 
then  said,  '  Gk>  abroad  and  live  together  in  some 
cheap  place,  where  yon  can  find  means  to  educate 
the  children.  V  said  he,  *will  take  the  costof 
that,  and  allow  yon  five  hundred  a-year  for  your 
own  expenses.  If  I  am  satisfied  with  your  hus- 
band's conduct,  and  well  assured  of  his  refor- 
mation, X  will  increase  this  aJlowano6.' " 


"He  said  nothing  about  you  nor  yowr  refor- 
mation—did he  ?  " 

"Not  a  word." 

"  How  much  will  he  make  it  if  we  separate?  " 

"  He  did  not  say.  Indeed  he  seemed  to  make 
our  living  together  the  condition  of  ai^ng  us." 

"And  if  he  knew  of  anything  harder  or 
harsher  he'd  have  added  it  Why,  he  has  gone 
about  the  world  these  dozen  years  back  telling 
every  one  what  a  brute  and  blackguard  you  had 
for  a  husband — ^that,  short  of  murder,  I  had  gone 
through  every  crime  towards  you.  Where  was 
it  I  beat  you  with  a  hunting-whip  ?  " 

"  At  ]EUuQgoon,"  she  said,  calmly. 

"And  where  did  I  turn  you  into  the  streets 
at  midnight?" 

"At  Winchester." 

"Exactly;  these  ware  tiie  veiy  lies — ^tho 
infernal  lies— he  has  been  circulating  for  years ; 
and  now  he  says,  'If  you  have  not  yet  found 
out  how  suited  you  are  to  each  other,  how 
admirably  your  tastes  and  dispositions  agree; 
it's  quite  time  you  should  do  sa  GU)  back  and 
live  together,  and  if  one  of  you  does  not  poison 
the  other,  111  give  you  a  small  aimuity.' " 

"Five  hundred  a-year  is  very  liberal,"  said 
she,  coldly. 

"I  could  manage  on  it  for  myself  alone,  but 
it's  meant  to  support  a  family.  It's  beggary, 
neither  more  nor  less." 

"We  have  no  claim  upon  him." 

"  No  daim  1  What  1  no  claim  on  your  god- 
father, your  guardian,  not  to  say  the  impas- 
sioned and  devoted  admirer  who  followed  you 
over  India  just  to  look  at  you,  and  spent  a  little 
fortune  in  getting  portraits  of  you.  Why,  the 
man  must  be  a  downright  impostor  if  he  does 
not  put  half  his  fortune  at  your  feetl " 

"  I  ought  to  tell  you  that  he  annexed  certain 
conditions  to  any  help  he  tendered  us.  'They 
were  matters,'  he  said,  '  could  best  be  treated 
between  you  and  himself;  that  I  did  not,  nor 
need  not,  know  any  of  them.' " 

"  I  know  what  he  alluded  ta" 

"  Last  of  all,  he  said  you  most  give  him  your 
answer  promptly,,  for  he  would  not  be  long  in 
this  tountry." 

"  As  to  that,  time  is  fully  as  pressmg  to  me 
as  to  him.  The  only  question  is,  Can  we  make 
no  better  terms  with  him  ?  " 

"  You  mean  more  money?  " 

"  Of  course  I  mean  more  money.  Gould  you 
make  him  say  one  thousand,  or  at  least  eight 
hundred,  instead  of  five  ?  " 

"  It  would  not  1)0  a  pleasant  mission,"  said 
she,  with  a  bitter  smile. 

"I  suppose  not;  a  ruined  man's  wife  need 
not  look  for  many  'pleasant  missions,'  as  you 
call  them.  This  same  one  of  to-day  was  not 
over-gratifying." 

"Less  even  than  you  are  aware,"  said  she, 
slowly. 

"Oh,  I  can  very  well  imagine  the  tone  and 
manner  of  the  old  fellow ;  how  much  of  rebuke 
and  severity  he  could  throw  into  his  voice ;  and 
how  minutely  and  pains-takingly  he  would  dwell 
upon  all  that  could  humiliate  you." 

"No;  you  are  quite  wrong.  There  was  not 
a  word  of  reproach,  not  a  syllable  of  blame ;  his 
manner  was  full  of  gentle  and  pitying  kindness, 
and  when  he  tried  to  comfort  and  cheer  me,  it 
was  like  the  affection  of  a  flacher." i 
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"  Where,  then,  was  this  great  trial  and  suf- 
fering of  which  you  have  just  said  I  could  take 
no  full  measure  ?  " 

"  I  was  thinking  of  what  occurred  before  I 
met  Sir  Brook,"  said  she,  looking  up,  and  with 
her  eyes  now  widely  opened,  and  a  nostril  dis- 
tended as  she  spoke;  **I  was  thinking  of  an 
incident  of  the  morning.  I  hare  told  yon  that 
when  I  reached  the  cottage  where  Sir  Brook 
lived,  I  found  that  he  was  absent,  and  would 
not  return  till  a  late  hour.  Tired  with  my  long 
walk  from  the  station,  I  wished  to  sit  down  and 
rest  before  I  had  determined  what  to  do,  whe- 
ther to  await  his  arriyal  or  go  back  to  town.  '  I 
saw  the  door  open,  I  entered  the  little  sitting- 
room,  and  found  myself  face  to  face  with  Major 
Trafford." 

"  Lionel  Trafford?" 

"Yes,  he  had  come  by  that  morning's  packet 
from  England,  and  gone  straight  out  to  Eibe  his 
friend." 

"  He  was  alone,  was  he?  " 

"  Alone  I  there  was  no  one  in  the  house  but 
ourselves." 

Sewell  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  said, 
"Goon." 

The.  insult  of  his  gesture  sent  the  blood  to 
her  face  and  forehead,  and  for  an  instant  she 
seemed  too  much  overcome  by  anger  to  speak. 

"  Am  I  to  tell  you  what  this  man  said  to  me  ? 
Is  ihat  what  you  mean  ?  "  said  she,  in  a  voice 
that  ahnost  hissed  with  passion. 

"Better  not,  perhaps,"  replied  he,  calmly, 
**  if  the  very  recollection  overcome  you  so  com- 
pletely." 

"  That  is  to  say,  it  is  better  I  should  bear  the 
insult  how  I  may  tWi  reveal  it  to  one  who  will 
not  resent  it." 

"When  you  say  resent,  do  you  intend  I 
should  call  him  out  ?— fight  him  ?  " 

"If  I  were  the  husband  instead  of  the  wife, 
it  is  what  I  should  do— ay,"  cried  she,  wildly, 
"  and  thank  Fortune  that  gave  me  the  chance." 

"  I  don't  think  Tm  going  to  show  any  such 
gratitude,"  said  he,  with,  a  cold  grin.  "  If  he 
made  love  to  you,  I  take  it  ho  fancied  you  had 
given  him  some  encouragement  When  you 
showed  him  that  he  was  mistaken,  he  met  his 
punishment  A  woman  always  knows  how  to 
make  a  man  look  like  a  confounded  fool  at  such 
.a  moment" 

"And  is  that  enough?" 

"Is  w^<  enough?" 

"  I  ask,  is  it  enough  to  make  him  look  like  a 
confounded  fool?  Will  that  soothe  a  wife's  in- 
sulted pride,  or  avenge  a  hnsband's  injured  ho- 
nour?" 

"I  don't  know  much  of  the  wife's  part;  but 
as  to  the  husband's  share  in  the  matter,  if  I  had 
to  fight  every  feUow  who  made  up  to  you,  my 
wedding  garment  ought  to  have  been  a  suit  of 
chain-armour." 

"A  husband  need  not  fight  for  his  wife's  fiir- 
tations ;  besides,  he  can  make  her  give  these  up 
if  he  likes.  There  are  insults,  however,  that  a 
man,"  and  she  said  the  word  with  a  fierce  em- 
phasis, "resents  with  the  same  instinct  that 
makes  him  defend  his  life." 

"  I  know  well  enough  what  he'd  say :  he'd 
say  that  there  was  nothing  serious  in  it,  tnathe 
was  merely  indulging  in  that  sort  of  larking  talk 
one  offers  to  a  pretty  woman  who  does  not  I 


seem  to  dislike  it  The  chances  are  he'd  tarn 
the  tables  a  bit,  and  say  that  you  rather  led  him 
on  than  repressed  him." 

"  And  would  these  pleas  diminish  your  de&re 
to  have  his  heart's  blood  ?  "  cried  she,  wild  with 
passion  and  indignation  together. 

"  Having  his  heart's  blood  is  very  fine,  if  I 
was  sure— quite  sure — ^he  might  not  have  mioa 
The  fellow  is  a  splendid  shot" 

"  I  thought  so.  I  could  have  sworn  it^"  cried 
she,  with  a  taunting  laugh.   - 

"  I  admit  no  man  my  superior  with  a  pistol,'' 
said  Sewell,  stung  fkr  more  by  her  limghter 
than  her  words ;  "  but  what  have  I  to  gain  if  I 
shoot  him?  His  family  would  proeecote  me  to 
a  certainty :  and  it  went  devilish  dose  with  that 
last  fellow  who  was  tried  at  Newgate." 

"If  you  care  so  little  for  my  honour,  sir,  FQ 
show  you  how  cheaply  I  can  regard  yours,  I 
will  go  back  to  Sir  Brook  to-morrow,  and  return 
him  his  money.  I  will  tell  him  besides  that  I 
am  married  to  one  so  hopelessly  lost  to  every 
sentiment  and  feeling,  not  merely  of  the  gen- 
tleman, but  of  the  man,  that  it  is  needless  to 
try  to  help  him ;  that  I  will  accept  nothing  for 
him — not  a  shilling;  that  he  may^dealwith  joa 
on  those  other  matters  he  S^poke  of  as  he 
pleases ;  tliat  it  will  be  no  favour  shown  me 
when  he  spares  you.  There,  sir,  I  leave  you  now 
to  compute  whether  a  little  courage  would  not 
have  served  you  better  than  all  your  cnnuing." 

"  You  do  not  leave  this  room  tall  you  give  me 
that  pocket-book,"  said  he,  rising,  and  placing 
his  back  to  the  door. 

"  I  foresaw  this,  sir,"  said  she,  laughing  qui- 
etly,  "and  took  care  to  deposit  the  money  in  a 
safe  place  before  I  came  here.  You  ate  wel- 
come to  every  farthing  I  have  about  me.** 

"  Your  scheme  is  too  glaring,  too  palpable  hj 
half.  There  is  a  vulgar  shamelessness  in  the 
way  you  *  make  your  book,'  standmg  to  wia 
whichever  of  us  should  kill  the  other.  I  read 
it  at  a  glance,"  said  he,  as  ho  threw  himself  into 
a  chair ;  "  but  I'll  not  help  to  make  you  an  inte- 
resting widow.    Are  you  going?    Good-night" 

She  moved  towards  the  door,  and  just  as  she 
reached  it  he  arose  and  said,  "  On  what  pretext 
could  I  ask  this  man  to  meet  me?  What  do  I 
charge  him  with  ?  How  could  I  word  my  note 
tohun?" 

"Let  me  write  it,"  said  she,  with  a  bitter 
laugh.    "  Yo«  will  only  have  to  copy  it" 

"  And  if  I  consent,  will  you  do  all  the  rest? 
Will  you  go  to  Fossbrooke  and  ask  him  for  the 
increased  allowance  ?  " 

•*IwilL" 

"  Will  you  do  your  best— your  very  best-^o 
obtain  it?  Will  you  use  all  the  power  and  is- 
fiuence  you  have  over  him  to  dissuade  him  firw' 
any  act  that  might  injure  me  t  Will  you  get  his 
pledge  that  he  will  not  molest  me  in  any  wsj^^ 

"  I  wiU  promise  to  do  all  that  I  can  with  him. 

"And  when  must  this  oome  ofi*— this  meet- 
ing, I  mean?" 

"At  once,  of  course.  You  oug^t  to  leave 
this  by  the  early  packet  for  Bangor.  Harding 
orVaughan— anyone— win  go  with  you.  Tru- 
ford  can  follow  you  by  the  middle  mail,  as  yoor 
note  will  have  reached  him  eariy." 

"You  seem  to  have  a  capital  head  for  tiieae 
sort  of  things;  you  arrange  all  to  perfection, 
said  he,  with  a  sneer.        p ^^^Tp 
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"I  had  need  of  it,  as  I  hare  to  think  for 
tw0|"  and  the  soroasm  stung  him  to  the  quick. 

'*  I  "will  go  to  your  room  and  write  the  note. 
I  shall  find  paper  and  ink  there  ?  " 

"Yes;  eyeiything.  Til  cany  these  candles 
for  70U,"  and  he  arose  and  preceded  her  to  his 
study.  "I  wish  he  would  not  mix  old  Foss- 
brooke  in  the  affair.  I  hope  he  will  not  name 
him  as  his  friend." 

*^I  have  ahready  thought  of  that,"  said  she, 
as  she  sat  down  at  the  table  and  began  to 
write.  After  n  few  moments  she  said,  "  This 
will  do,  I  think:" 

'*Sx3, — I  haye  just  learned  from  my  wife 
how  grossly  insulting  was  your  conduct  to- 
wards her  yesterday,  on  the  occasion  of  her 
oalling  at  Sir  Brook  Fossbrooke's  house.  The 
Bhamo  and  distress  in  which  she  returned  hero 
would  ftilly  warrant  any  chastisement  I  might 
inflict  upon  you ;  but  for  the  sake  of  the  doth 
you  wear,  I  offer  you  the  altematiye  which  I 
would  extend  to  a  man  of  honour,  and  desire 
you  will  meet  me  at  once  with  a  friend.  I  shall 
leaye  by  the  morning  packet  for  Holyhead,  and 
be  found  at  the  c^ief  hotel,  Bangor,  where, 
awaiting  youf  pleasure,  I  am  your  obedient 
servant 

"  I  hope  it  is  needless  to  say  that  my  wife's 
former  guardian.  Sir  B.  F.,  should  not  be 
chosen  to  act  for  you  on  this  occasion." 

"I  don't  think  I'd  say  that  about  personal 
chastisement.  People  don't  horsewhip  nowa- 
days." 

"  So  much  the  worse.  I  would  leave  it  there, 
however.    It  will  insult  him  like  a  bbw." 

"Oh,  he's  ready  enough— he'll  not  need 
oking  to  rouse  his  plu(£.    PU  say  that  for 


pokm 
him." 


"  And  yet  I  half  suspect  hell  smte  some 
blundering  sort  of  apology;  some  attempt  to 
show  that  I  was  mistaken.  I  know — ^I  know 
it  as  well  as  if  I  saw  it — ^hell  not  fire  at  you." 

"  What  makes  you  think  that?  " 

"He  couldn't  It  would  be  impossible  for 
him." 

"  Fm  not  so  sure  of  that  There's  something 
very  provocative  in  the  sight  of  a  pistol  muzzle 
staring  at  one  a  few  paces  off.  /'d  fire  at  my 
&ther  if  I  saw  him  going  to  shoot  at  me." 
*•  "I  think  yott  would,"  said  she,  dryly.  "Sfit 
down  and  copy  that  note.  We  must  send  it  by 
a  messenger  at  once." 

"I  don't  think  you  put  it  strongly  enough 
about  old  Fossbrooke.  I'd  have  said  distinctly, 
— ^I  object  to  his  acting  on  account  of  his  dose 
and  intimate  connection  with  my  wife's  family." 

"No,  no;  leave  it  all  as  it  stands.  If  we 
begin  to  change  we  shall  never  have  an  end  of 
the  alterations." 

"  If  I  believed  he  would  not  fire  at  me,  Pd 
not  shoot  him,"  said  SeweU,  biting  the  end  of 
his  pen. 

"He'll  not  fire  the  first  time ;  but  if  you  go 
on  to  a  second  shot,  Pm  certain  he  will  aim  at 
you." 

"  Pll  try  and  not  give  him  this  dumce,  then," 
said  he,  laughing.  "Bemember,"  added  he, 
"I'm  promising  to  cross  the  Channel,  and  1 
havo  not  a  pound  in  my  pocket" 

"Write   that,    and  Pll  go  fetdi   you   the 


money,"  said  she,  leaving  the  room ;  and,  pass- 
ing out  through  the  hall  and  the  fh>nt  door,  she 
put  her  arm  and  hand  into  a  large  marble  vase, 
several  of  which  stood  on  the  terrace,  and 
drew  forth  the  pocket-book  whidi  Sir  Brook 
had  given  her,  and  which  she  had  secretly 
deposited  there  as  she  entered  the  house. 

"There,  that's  done,'!  said  he,  handing  her 
his  note  as  she  came  in. 

"  Put  it  in  an  envelope  and  address  it  And 
now,  where  are  you  to  find  Harding,  or  who- 
ever you  mean  to  take  with  you?  " 

"That's  easy  enough;  they'll  be  at  supper  at 
the  Club  by  this  time.  Pll  go  in  at  once.  But 
the  money  ?  " 

"Here  it  is.  I  have  not  counted  it;  he  gave 
me  the  podcet-book  as  yon  see." 

"  There's  more  than  he  said.  There  are  two 
htmdred  and  eighty-five  pounds.  He  must  be 
in  ftmds." 

"  Don't  lose  time.  •  It  is  very  late  already^ 
nigh  two  o'dodc ;  these  men  will  have  left  the 
Qub,  possibly?" 

"  No,  no ;  they  play  on  till  daybreak.  I  sup- 
pose Pd  better  put  my  traps  in  a  portnumteau 
at  once,  and  not  require  to  come  bade  he>e." 

"  m  do  all  that  for  you." 

"How  amiable  a  wife  can  be  at  the  mere 
prospect  of  getting  rid  of  her  husband  I " 

"  You  will  send  me  a  telegram  ?  " 

"Very  likely.    Good-bye.    Adieu." 

"Adieu,  et  bonne  e?ia7icej"  said  she,  gaily. 

"That  means  a  good  aim,  I  suppose?"  said 
he,  laughing. 

She  nodded  pleasantiy,  kissed  her  hand  to 
him,  and  he  was  gone. 


CHAPTER  LXIX. 

A  MOMBNT  OF  OONUDBNCB. 

Mbs.  Sbwbll'9  maid  made  two  ineffectual 
efforts  to  awaken  her  mistress  on  the  following 
morning,  for  agitation  had  drugged  her  hke  a 
narootic,  and  she  slept  the  duU  heavy  sleep  of 
one  overpowered  by  opium.  "  Why,  Jane,  it  is 
nigh  twdve  o'dock,"  said  she,  looking  at  her 
watch.      "  Why  did  you  let  me  sleep  so  late  ?  " 

"Indeed,  ma'am,  I  did  my  best  to  rouse  you. 
I  opened  the  shutters,  and  I  splashed  the  water 
into  your  bath,  and  made  noise  enough,  I'm 
sure,  but  you  didn*t  mind  it  at  all ;  and  I  brought 
up  the  Doctor  to  see  if  ther%  was  anything  the 
matter  with  you,  and  he  felt  your  pulse,  and  put 
his  hand  on  your  heart,  and  said.  No,  it  was 
just  over-fatigue;  that  you  had  been  sitting  up 
too  mudi  of  late,  and  hadn't  strength  for  it" 

"Where's  Colonel  Sewell?"  asked  she,  bur- 
riedly. 

"  He's  gone  off  to  the  countiy,  ma'am ;  least- 
ways he  went  away  early  this  morning,  and 
Qeorge  thinks  it  was  to  Killaloe." 

"IsDr.Beattiehere?" 

"Yes,  ma'am;  they  all  breakfasted  with  the 
children  at  nine  o'dock." 

"  Whom  do  you  meaix  by  all? " 

"2£r.  Lendrids,  ma'am,  and  Miss  Lucy.  I 
hear  as  how  they  are  coming  back  to  live  here. 
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Thej-  were  up  all  the  morning  in  has  lordship's 
room,  and  there  vnB  xnnoh  laughing,  as  if  it 
was  a  wedding." 

"  Whose  wedding?  What  were  you  si^g 
aboat  a  wedding?  " 

*^  Nothing,  ma*am;  only  that  they  were  as 
merry— that's  alL" 

"Sir  William  must  be  better,  tiien?" 

"Yes,  ma'am,  quite  out  of  danger;  and  he's 
to  have  a  partridge  for  dinner,  and  the  Doctor 
says  he'll  be  down-stairs  and  all  right  before 
this  day  week;  and  I'm  sure  it  will  be  a  real 
pleasure  to  see  him  lopkin'  like  himself  again, 
for  he  told  Mr.  Ohaytor  to  take  them  wigs 
away,  and  all  the  pomatum-pots,  and  that  he'd 
haye  the  shower^iKth  that  be  alwajrs  took  long 
ago.  It's  a  fine  day  for  Mr.  Ohaytor,  for  he 
has  giTea  him  I  don't  know  how  many  coloured 
scarfs,  and  at  least  a  dosen  new  waistcoats,  all 
good  as  the  day  they  were  made ;  and  he  says 
he  won't  wear  anything  but  blade,  like  long 
ago ;  and,  hideed,  some  say  that  old  Biros,  the 
butler  as  was,  will  be  taken  back,  and  the 
house  be  the  way  it  used  to  be  formerly.  I 
wonder,  ma'am,  if  the  Colonel  will  let  it  be— 
they  say  beLow-stairs  that  he  wont" 

"  I'm  Bure  Colonel  Sewell  cares  very  little  on 
the  subject  Do  you  know  if  they  are  going  to 
dine  here  to-day?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  they  are.  2fiss  Lucy  said  the 
butler  was  to  take  your  orders  as  to  what  hour 
you'd  like  dinner." 

"Considerate,  certainly,"  .said  she,  with  a 
faint  smile. 

"And  I  heard  Mr.  Lendridc  say,  <I  thfaik 
you'd  better  go  up  yourself,  Lucy,  and  see  Mrs. 
Sewell,  and  ask  if  we  inconyenience  her  in  any 
way; '  but  the  Doctor  said,  *  You  need  not; 
she  will  be  charmed  to  meet  you.' " 

"He  knows  me  perfectly,  Jane,"  said  she, 
calmly.  "Is  Miss  Lucy  so  very  handsome? 
Colonel  Sewell  called  her  beaatlM." 

"Indeed  I  dont  thmk  so,  ma'am.  Mr. 
Chaytor  and  me  thought  she  was  too  robusteous 
for  a  young  lady;  and  she's  freckled,  too,  quite 
dieadfuL  The  piotnre  of  her  below  in  the 
study's  a  deal  more  pret^;  but  perhaps  she 
was  delicate  in  health  when  it  was  done." 

"  That  would  make  a  great  diflbrenoe,  Jane." 

"Yes,  ma'am,  it  always  do;  every  one  is 
much  genteeler-tooking  when  they're  pooriy. 
Not  but  old  Mr.  Hoire  said  the  was  &r  more 
beautiful  than>eiyer." 

"And  is  he  here  too ?  " 

"  Yes,  ma'am.  It  was  he  that  pushed  Miss 
Lucy  down-into  the  arm-chair  and  said,  'Take 
your  old  place  there,  darling,  and  pour  out  the 
tea,  and  well  forget  that  you  were  ever  away  at 
alL" 

"How  pretty  and  how  playftil!  The  poor 
children  must  have  felt  themselves  quite  oM  in 
such  juvenile  company." 

"  l^ey  was  very  happy,  ma'am.  Miss  Cory 
Bat  m  Miss  Lucy's  lap  all  the  time,  and  seemed 
to  like  her  greatly." 

"There's  nothing  worse  for  children  than 
taking  them  out  of  their  daily  habits.  Tm 
astonished  Mrs.  Groves  should  let  them  go  and 
breakfast  below-stairs  without  orders  from  me." 

"It's  what  Miss  Lacy  said,  ma'am.  *Are 
we  quite  sure  Mrs.  Sewell  would  like  it?  " 

"She  need  never  have  asked  the  question; 


or  if  she  did,  she  mi^t  have  waited  for  &9 
answer.  Mr&  Sewell  could  have  tdd  her  that 
she  totally,  disapproved  of  any  one  interferiag 
with  the  habits  of  her  children." 

"And  tiien  old  Mr.  Hairo  said,  'Even  if 
she  should  not  like  it,  when  she  knows  all  the 
pleasure  it  has  given  us,  she  will  forgive  it'" 

"  What  a  chairmuig  disposition  I  must  have^ 
Jane,  without  my  knowing  it  I  " 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  said  the  girl,  with  a  pursed- 
up  mouth,  as  tiiough  she  woi:dd  not  tpist  her* 
self  to  expatiate  on  the  thentiC 

"Did  Colonel  Sewell  take  Cf^perwith  hun?" 

"No,  ma'am;  Mr,  Capper  is  below.  The 
Colonel  gave  him  a  week's  leave,  and  he's 
going  Spflshing  with  some  other  gentleman 
down  into  Widdow." 

"I  suspect,  Jane,  that  you  people  below- 
stairs  have  Hhe  pleasantest  life  of  all.  You  have 
littie  to  trouble  you.  When  you  take  a  holi- 
day, you  can  e^joy  it  with  all  your  hearts." 

"  The  gentlemen  does,  I  believe,  ma'am ;  but 
we  don't  We  cant  go  a-pleasuring  like  them ; 
and  if  it  an't  a  pio-nic,  or  a  thing  of  the  kind 
that's  arranged  for  us,  we  have  nothing  for  it 
but  a  walk  to  chuidi  and  back,  or  a  visit  to  one 
of  our  friends." 

"  So  that  you  know  what  it  is  to  be  boredl " 
said  she,  sicking  drearily.  "I  mean,  to  be 
very  tired  of  life,  and  sick  of  eveiything  and 
everybody." 

"  Not  quite  so  bad  as  that,  ma'am ;  put  out, 
ma'am,  and  provc^ed  at  times— not  in.  despair, 
like." 

"  I  wish  I  was  a  housemaid." 

"A  housemaid,  ma*aml"  cried  the  girl,  in 
almost  horror. 

"  Well,  a  lady's-maid.  I  mean,  Fd  like  a  life 
where  my  heaviest  sonow  would  be  refiised 
leave  to  go  out,  or  a  sharp  word  or  two  for  an 
ill^ironed  collar.  See  who  is  that  at  the  door; 
there's  some  one  tapping  there  the  last  two 


"It's  Miss  Lncy,  ma'am;  she  wants  to  know 
if  she  may  come  in?  " 

Mrs.  Seweli  looked  in  the  glass  bef<He  whidi 
she  was  sitting,  and  as  speedily  passed  her 
hands  aoross  her  brow,  and  by  the  action  seem- 
ing to  ohase  away  the  stem  expression  of  her 
^es;  then,  rising  up  with  a  &oe  all  smilae^ 
she  rushed  to  the  door  and  clasped  Loqy  in  her 
arms,  kissing  her  again  and  again,  as  ^  said, 
"I  never  dreamed  of  sudi  happiness  as  this; 
but  why  didnt  you  come  and  awaken  me?  why 
did  yon  rob  ihe  of  one  precious  moment  of  your 
presence  ?  " 

"I  knew  how  tired  and  worn-out  you  were. 
Grandpapa  has  told  me  of  all  your  unvreaiying 
kindness." 

"Come  over  to  the  light,  child,  and  let  me 
see  you  well  I'm  wildly  jealous  of  you,  I  must 
own,  but  I'll  try  to  be  fair  and  Judge  yon 
honestly.  .  My  husband  says  you  are  the  love- 
liest creature  he  ever  saw;  and  I  declare  I'm 
afraid  he  spoke  truly.  What  have  yon  done 
with  your  eyes?  they  sre  far  darker  thitm  they 
used  to  be;  and  this  halx^— you  need  not  teU 
me  if  s  all  your  own,  child.  Odd  could  not  buy 
it  Yes,  Jane,  you  are  right;  she  u  perfectly 
beautiAiL" 

"  Oh,  do  not  turn  my  head  with  vanity," 
said  Lucy,  blushing.  ^^  , 
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•"  I  wiBli  I  eould^I  wish  I  could  do  anythixig 
to  lessen  any  of  your  fascinations.  Do  yon 
know  it's  veiy  hard— very  hard  indeed — ^to  for- 
give any  one  being  so  beautifuli  and  hardest  of 
all  for  me  to  do  so  ?  " 

"  Why  for  you?  "  said  Lucy,  anxioosly. 

"ril  tell  you  another  time,"  said  she,  in  a 
half-whisper,  and  with  a  significant  glance  at 
her  maid,  who,  with  the  olBciousness  of  her 
order,  was  taking  far  more  than  ordhiary  trou- 
ble to  put  things  to  rights.  '*  There,  Jane,"  said 
her  mistress  at  las^  ^all  that  openmg  and 
shutting  of  drawers  is  driving  me  distracted ; 
leave  everything  as  it  is,  and  let  us  have  quiet 
Gk>  and  fetch  me  a  cup  of  cbooolate." 

"  Nothing  else,  na'am  ?  " 

*' Nothing;  and  ask  if  thwe  are  any  letters 
fbr  me.  It's  a  dreadful  houi^  Lucy,  for  send- 
ing one's  letters  astray.  The  Chief  used  to 
have  scores  of  little  soented  notes  sent  up  to 
him  that  were  meant  for  me,  and  I  used  to  get 
masses  of  formal-looking  documents  that  should 
have  gone  to  him;  but  everything  is  irregular 
here.  There  was  no  master,  and,  worse,  no 
mistress;  but  111  hope,  as  they  tell  me  here, 
that  there  will  soon  be  one." 

"  I  don't  know — ^I  have  not  heard."    * 

"What  a  diplomatic  damsel  it  is  I  Why, 
child,  can't  you  bo  frank,  and  toy  if  yon  are 
coming  back  to  live  here  ?  " 

"  I  never  suspected  that  I  was  in  question  at 
all;  if  I  had,  I'd  have  told  you,  as  I  tell  you 
now,  there  is  not  the  most  remote  probability 
of  sudi  an  event  We  are  going  back  to  live  at 
The  Nest  Sir  Srook  has  bought  it,  and  made 
it  over  to  papa  or  myself— I  don't  know  which, 
but  it  means  the  same  in  the  sense  I  care  for, 
that  we  are  4o  be  together  again."      \ 

'*  How  delightfVil  1  I  declare,  child,  my  envy 
of  you  goes  on  increasing  every  minute.  I 
never  was  able  to  captivate  any  man,  old  or 
young,  who  would  buy  a  beautijftil  house  and 
give  it  to  me.  Of  all  the  fortunate  creatures  I 
ever  heard  or  read  oi;  you  are  the  luckiest" 

"Perhaps  I  am.  IiKleed  I  own  as  much  to 
myself  when  I  bethink  me  how  little  I  have 
contributed  to  my  own  good  fortune." 

"And  I,"  said  she,  with  a  heavy  sigh,  "about 
the  mo3t  unlucky  1  I  suppose  I  started  in  life 
with  almost  as  ftJr  a  promise  as  your  own. 
Not  so  handsome,  I  admit  I  had  neither  these 
long  lashes  nor  that  wonderfbl  hair,  that  gives 
you  a  look  of  one  of  those  Venetian  beauties 
Giorgione  used  to  paint;  still  less  that  lovely 
mouth,  which  I  envy  you  more  even  than  your 
eyes  or  your  skin:  but  I  was  good4ook)ng 
enough  to  be  admired,  and  I  was  admired,  and 
fiome  of  my  admirers  were  very  great  folks 
indeed;  but  I  rejected  theln  all  and  married 
Sewell  I  I  need  not  tell  you  what  came  of  that 
Poor  papa  foresaw  it  alL  I  believe  it  helped  to 
break  1^  heart;  it  might  have  broken  mine 
too  if  I  happened  to  have  one.  There,  don't 
look  horrified,  darling.  I  wasn't  bom  without 
one,  but  what  with  vanity  and  distrust,  a  redc- 
less  ambition  to  make  a  figure  in  the  world,  and 
a  few  other  like  good  qualities,  I  made  of  the 
heart  that  ought  to  have  been  the  home  of  any- 
thing that  was  worthy  in  my  nature,  a  scene 
of  plot  and  intrigue,  till  at  last  I  imagine  it 
wore  itself  out,  just  as  people  do  ^o  have  to 
follow  uncongenial  labour.     It  was  like  a  lady 


set  down  to  pick  oakum  I     Why  don't  you 
laugh,  dear,  at  my  absurd  simile  ?  " 

"  Because  you  frighten  me,"  siud  Lucy,  almost 
shuddering. 

"I'm  certain,"  resumed  the  other,  "I  was 
very  like  yourself  when  I  was  married.  1  had 
been  veiy  carefully  broughj^  up— had  excellent 
governesses,  and  was  trained  in  a)l  the  admi- 
rable discipline  of  a  w^ell-ordered  family.  All  I 
knew  of  liife  was  the  good  side.  I  saw  people 
at  church  on  Sundays,  and  fancied  that  they 
wore  the  same  tranquil  and  virtuous  faces 
throughout 'tiie  week.  Above  all  things  I  was 
trustM  and  confiding.  Colonel  Sewell  soon 
uprooted  such  delusions.  He  believed  in  noth- 
ing nor  in  any  one.  If  he  had  any  theory  at  all 
of  life,  it  was  that  the  world  consisted  of  wolves 
and  lambs,  and  that  one  must  make  an  early 
choice  which  flock  he  would  belong  to.  I'm 
ashamed  to  own  what  a  eeet  it  gave  to  existence 
to  feel  that  the  whole  thing  was  a  great  game 
in  which,  by  the  ezerdse  of  skill  and  devemess, 
one  might  be  almost  sure  to  win.  He  soon 
made  me  as  impassioned  a  gambler  as  himself, 
as  ready  to  risk  anything— everything— on  the 
issue.  But  I  have  made  you  quite  in,  child, 
widi  this  dark  revelation;  you  are  pale  as 
death." 

"  No,  1  am  only  frightened— fHghtened  and   * 
grieved." 

"  Dont  grieve  for  me,"  said  the  other, 
haughtily.  "  There  is  nothing  I  couldn't  more 
easily  forgive  than  pity.  But  let  me  turn  from 
my  odious  self  and  talk  of  you.  I  want  you  to 
teU  me  everything  about  your  own  ibrtune, 
where  you  have  been  all  this  time,  what  seeing 
and  doing,  and  what  is  the  vista  in  front  of  you  7" 

Lucy  gave  a  flUl  account  of  Cag^ri  and  her 
life  there,  narrating  how  blank  their  first  hopes 
had  been,  and  what  a  glorious  fortune  had 
crowned  them  at  last  "  Pm  afiraid  to  say  what 
the  mine  returns  at  present;  and  they  say  it 
is  a  mere  nothing  to  what  it  may  yield  when 
improved  means  of  working  are  employed,  new 
shafts  sunk,  and  steam  power  engaged." 

"Don't  get  technical,  daiiing;  111  take  your 
word  for  Sir  Brook's  w^th ;  only  tell  me  what 
he  means  to  do  with  it.  You  know  he  gambled 
away  One  large  fortune  afready,  and  squandered 
ano&er,  nobody  knows  how.  Has  he  gained 
anytiiing  by  these  experiences  to  do  better  with 
the  third?" 

"I  have  only  heard  of  his  acts  of  munificence 
or  generosity^"  said  Lucy,  gravely.' 

"  What  a  reproachful  face  to  put  on,  and  for 
so  Uttlel"  said  the  other,  laughing.  "You 
don't  think  that  when  I  said  he  gambled  I 
thought  the  worse  of  him." 

"Perhaps  not;  but  you  meant  that /should." 

"You  are  tod  sharp  in  your  casuistry:  but 
you  have  been  living  with  only  men  latterly,  and 
the  strong-minded  race  always  impart  some  of 
their  hardness  to  the  women  who  associate 
with  them.  Youll  have  to  come  down  to  siUy 
creatures  like  me,  Lucy,  to  regain  your  soft- 
ness." 

"  I  shall  be  delighted  if  you  let  me  keep  your 
oompa&y." 

"We  will  be  sisters^  darling,  if  yon  will  only 
be  frank  with  me." 

"  Prove  me  if  you  like ;  ask  me  anything  you 
will^  and  see  if  I  wDl  not  answer  yon  freely." 
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^'Haye  you  told  me  all  your  Gagliari  lifo— 
aU?" 

"I  think  80 ;  all  at  least  that  was  worth 
t9llinfr.» 

"  You  had  a  shipwreck  on  your  island,  ;we 
heard  here;  are  such  events  so  frequent  that 
they  make  slight  impression  ?  "  • 

"  I  was  but  speaking  of  ourselres  and  our 
fortunes,"  said  Lucy;  "my  narrative  was  all 
selfish." 

"Come— I  never  beat  about  the  bush— tell 
me  one  thing— it's  a  very  abrupt  way  to  ask, 
but  perhaps  it's  the  best  wayr-are  you  gomg 
to  be  married?" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  she;  and  her  face  and 
neck  became  crimson  in  a  moment 

"  You  dont  know  I  Do  you  mean  that  you're 
like  one  of  those  young  ladies  in  the  foreign 
convents  who  are  sent  for  to  accept  a  husband 
whenever  the  papas  and  mammas  have  agreed 
upon  the  terms?  " 

"Not  that;  but  I  mean  that  I  am  not  sure 
whether  grandpapa  will  give  his  consent^  and 
without  i^  papa  will  not  either.** 

"And  why  shoald  not  grandpapa  say  yes? 
Major  Trafford — we  needn't  talk  riddles  to  each 
other — Major  Trafford  has  a  good  position,  a 
good  name,  and  will  have  a  good  estate— are 
not  these  the  three  gifts  the  mothers  of  Eng- 
land go  in  pursuit  of?  " 

"His  fiunily,  I  suspect,  wish  him  to  look 
higher ;  at  all  events  they  don't  like  the  idea  of 
an  Irish  daughter-in-law." 

"  More  fools  they  1  Irish  women,  of  the  better 
class,  are  more  ready  to  respond  to  good  treat- 
men^  and  less  given  to  resent  bad  usage,  than 
any  I  ever  met." 

"  Then  I  have  just  heard  since  I  came  over 
that  Lady  Traffoid  has  written  to  grandpapa  in 
a  tone  of  such  condescension  and  gentle  sorrow, 
tiiat  it  has  driven  him  half  cxsaj.  Indeed,  his 
continual  inference  from  the  letter  is — What 
must  the  son  of  such  a  woman  be ! " 

"That's  most  unfair  I" 

"  So  they  have  all  told  him — papa,  and 
Beattio,  and  even  Mr.  Haire,  who  met  lionel 
one  morning  at  Beattie^s.'* 

"  Perhaps  I  might  be  of  service  here ;  what 
a  blush,  diUdl  dear  me,  you  are  crimson,  far 
too  deep  for  beauty.'  How  I  have  fluttered  the 
dear  Uttle  bird,  but  Pm  not  going  to  rob  its  nest, 
or  steel  its  mate  away.  All  I  meant  was,  that  I 
could  exactly  contribute  that  sort  of  worldly  tes- 
timony to  the  goodness  of  the  match  that  old 
people  like  and  ask  for.  You  must  never  talk 
to  them  about  affections,  nor  so  much  as  allude 
to  tastes  or  tempers ;  never  expatiate  on  any- 
thing bhat  cannot  be  communicated  by  parcj^ 
ment,  and  attested  by  proper  witnesses.  What- 
ever is  not  subject  to  stamp-duty,  they  set  down 
as  mere  moonshine." 

While  she  thus  ran  on,  Lucy's  thoughts  never 
strayed  from  a  certain  letter  which  had  once 
thrown  a  dark  shadow  over  her,  and  even  yet 
left  a  gloomy  memory  behind  it  The  rapidity 
with  which  Mrs.  Sewell  spoke,  too,  had  less  the 
,  air  of  one  carried  away  by  the  strong  current  of 
feeling  than  of  a  speaker  who  was  uttering 
everything,  anything,  to  relieve  her  own  over- 
burdened mindL 

"  You  look  very  grave,  Lucy,"  went  she  on. 
"  I  suspect  I  know  what's  passing  in  that  Uttle 


brain.  You  are  doubt^g  if  I  shoald  be  the 
fittest  person  to  employ  on  the  negotiation; 
come,  now,  confess  it" 

"You  have  guessed  aright,"  said  Ldcj, 
gravely. 

"But  all  that's  past  and  over,  child.  The 
whole  is  a  mere  memory  now,  if  even  so  much. 
Men  have  a  trick  of  thinking,  once  they  hare 
interested  a  woman  on  their  behalf^  that  the 
sentiment  survives  all  changes  of  time  and  di- 
cumstance,  and  that  they  can  come  bade  after 
years  and  claim  the  deposit ;  but  it  is  a  great 
mistake,  as  ha  has  found  by  this  tima  Bat 
don't  let  this  make  you  unhappy,  dear;  there 
never  was  less  cause  for  unhappiness.  It  Is 
just  of  those  sort  of  men  the  model  huBbands 
are  made.  The  male  heart  is  a  very  tough  pieoo 
of  anatomy,  and  requires  a  good  deal  of  mani- 
pulation to  make  It  tender,  and,  as  you  will 
learn  one  day,  it  is  far  better  all  this  should  be 
done  before  marriage  than  after. — ^Well,  Jane, 
I  did  begin  to  think  you  had  forgotten  about 
the  diocolate.  It  is  about  an  hour  since  I  asked 
for  it" 

"Indeed,  ma'am,  it  was  Mr.  Ghaytor's  fault; 
he  was  a-shooting  rabbits  with  another  gentk>- 
man." 

"There,  there,  spare  me  Mr.  Ghaytor's  diver- 
sions, and  fetch  me  some  sugar." 

"  Mr.  Lendrick  and  another  gentleman,  ma'am, 
is  below,  and  wants  to  see  Miss  Lucy." 

"A  young  gentleman,  Jane?"  asked  Mrs. 
Sewell,  while  her  eyes  flashed  with  a  sudden 
fierce  brilliancy. 

.  "  No,  ma'am,  an  old  gentleman,  with  a  white 
beard,  very  tall  and  stem  to  lo<^  at" 

"We  don't  care  for  descriptions  of  old  gentle- 
men, Jane.  Do  we,  Lucy?  Must  you  go, 
darling?" 

"  Yes ;  papa  perhi^  wants  me.' 

"  Oome  back  to  me  soon,  pet  Now  that  we 
have  no  false  barriers  between  us,  we  can  talk 
in  f^eet  confidence." 

iMcy  hurried  away,  but  no  sooner  had  she 
reached  the  corridor  than  she  burst  into  tears. 


CHAPTER  LXX. 


THB  TSLEaBAJL 


Wexs  Lucy  reached  the  drawing-room  she 
found  her  father  and  Sir  Brook  deep  in  oonTerea- 
tion  in  one  of  the  window-reoeosee,  and  actually 
unaware  of  her  entrance  till  she  stood  beside 
them. 

"  No,"  cried  Lendrick,  eagerly;  "  I  can't  foUow 
these  men  in  their  knaveries.  I  don't  see  the 
drift  of  them,  and  I  loee  the  due  to  the  whole 
machinery." 

"  The  drift  is  easy  enough  to  understand,"  said 
Fossbrooke.  "  A  man  wants  to  escape  from  his 
embarrassments,  and  has  little  scruple  as  to  the 
means."  '    „ 

"  Bat  the  certainty  of  being  found  out — • 

"There  is  no  greater  fallacy  than  that  vo 
yoa  imagine  that  one-tenth  of  the  cheats  that  men 
practise  on  the  world  are  ever  brought  to  light? 
Or  do  you  fancy  that  all  the  rogues  are  in  j«". 
and  all  the  people  who  are  abroad  and  free  are 
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honeet  men  7  Far  fh)ip  it.  Many  an  inspector 
~  that  ooxneB  to  taste  the  prison  soup  and  qaestion 
the  governor,  ought  to  have  more  than  an  ex- 
perimental course  of  the  dietary;  and  many  a 
juryman  sits  on  the  case  of  a  creature  far  better 
and  purer  than  himself  But  here  comes  one 
will  give  our  thoughts  a  pleasanter  channel 
to  run  in.  How  well  you  look,  Lucy!  I  am 
glad  to  see  the  sunny  skies  of  Sardinia  haven't 
blanched  your  cheeks." 

^*  Such  a  scheme  as  &i  Brook  has  discovered  I — 
such  an  ignoble  plot  against  my  poor  dear  fa- 
ther 1  "  said  Lendrick.  '^Tell  her  the  whole  of 
it" 

In  a  very  few  words  Sir  Brook  recounted  the 
story  of  Sewell's  interview  with  Balfour,  and  the 
incident  of  the  stolen  draft  of  the  Judge's  writ- 
ing bartered  for  money. 

•.  "It  would  have  killed  my  father.  The  shock 
wo^ld  have  killed  him,"  said  Lendrick.  "  And 
it  was  this  man — ^this  Sewell— who  possessed 
his  entire  confidence  of  late — actually  wielded 
complete  influence  over  him.  The  whole  time  I 
sat  with  my&ther,  he  did  nothing  but  quote  him 
■—Se  well  said  so— -Sewell  told  me— or  Sewell  sus- 
pected such  a  thing;  and  always  with  some  little 
added  comment  on  his  keen  sharp  intellect,  his 
clear  views  of  life,  and  his  consummate  know- 
ledge of  men.  It  was.  by  the  picture  Sewell  drew 
of  Lady  Trafford  that  my  lather  was  led  to  de- 
rive his  impression  of  her  letter.  Sewell  taught 
him  to  detect  a  covert  impertinence  and  a 
sneer  where  none  was  intended.  I  read  the  let- 
ter myself;  and  it  was  only  objectionable  on  the 
score  of  its  vanity.  She  thought  herself  a  very 
ereat  personage  writing  to  another  great  person- 
age." 

"  Justso^"  said  Foesbrooke.  '*  It  was  right  royal 
throughout  It  might  have  begun,  *  Madame  ma 
aceurJ  And  as  I  knew  something  of  the  writer, 
I  thought  it  a  marvel  of  delicacy  and  discretion." 

**  My  &ther,  unfortunately,  deemed  it  a  piece 
of  intolerable  pretension  and  offensive  conde- 
soenaion,  and  he  burned  to  be  well  enough  to 
reply  to  it" 

'*  Which  is  exactly  what  we  must  not  permit 
If  they  once  get  to  a  regular  interchange  of  let- 
ters, there  is  nothing  they  will  not  say  to  each 
other.  No,  no;  my  plan  is  the  best  of  alL 
Lionel  made  a  most  favourable  impression  the 
only  time  Sir  William  saw  him.  Beattie  shall 
'bring  him  up  here  again  as  soon  as  the  Chief 
can  be  about;  the  rest  will  follow  naturally. 
Lucy  agrees  with  me,  I  see." 

How  Sir  Brook  knew  this  is  no^  so  easy  to 
say,  as  Lucy  had  turned  her  head  away  persis- 
tently all  the  time  he  was  speaking,  and  still 
oontinued  in  that  attitude. 

*'  It  cannot  be  to-night,  however,  and  possibly 
not  to-morrow  night,"  said  Fossbrooke^  musing ; 
and  though  Lucy  turned  quickly  and  eageriy 
towards  him  to  explain  his  words,  he  was  silent 
for  some  minutes,  when  at  length  he  said, 
**  Lionel  started  this  morning  by  daybreak,  and 
for  England.  It  must  have  been  a  sudden 
thought  He  left  me  a  few  lines  in  pencil, 
which  went  thus — 'I  take  the  early  mail  for 
Holyhead,  but  mean  to  be  back  to-morrow,  or 
at  farthest  the  day  after.    No  time  for  mora' " 

"  If  the  space  were  not  brief  that  he  assigns 
for  his  absence,  Vd  say  he  had  certainly  gone  to 
see  his  father,"  said  Lendrick. 
13 


"It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  his  moliher  may 
have  arranged  to  meet  him  in  Wales,"  said  Sir 
Broolc.  "She  is  a  fussy,  meddlesome  woman, 
who  likes  to  be,  or  to  think  herself  the  prime 
mover  in  everything.  I  remember  when  Hugh 
Trafford — a  young  fellow  at  that  time—was 
offered  a  Junior  Lordship  of  the  Treasury,  it  was 
she  who  called  on  the  Premier,  Lord  Dornington, 
to  explain  why  he  could  not  accept  office.  No- 
thmg  but  great  abilities  or  great  vices  enable  a 
man  to  rise  above  the  crushing  qualities  of  such 
a  wife.  Trafibrd  had  neither,  and  the  world  has 
always  voted  him  a  nonentity." 

"There,  Lucy,"  said  Lendrick,  laughing — 
"  there  at  least  is  one  danger  you  must  avoid  in 
married  life." 

"  Lucy  needs  no  teachings  of  mine,"  said  Sir 
Brook.  "Her  own  instincts  are  worth  all  my 
experiences  twice  told.  But  who  is  this  coming 
up  to  the  door?" 

"Ob,  that,  is  Mr.^ahn,  a  dear  friend  of 
grandpapa's."  And  Lucy  r&n  to  meet  him,  re- 
turning soon  after  to  the  room  leaning  on  his 
arm. 

Lendrick  and  Haire  were  veiy  old  friends,  and 
esteemed  each  other  sincerely ;  and  though  on 
the  one  occasion  on  which  Sir  Brook  and  Haire 
had  met,  Fossbrooke  had  been  the  object  of  the 
Chiefs  violence  and  passion,  his  dignity  and  good 
temper  had  raised  him  highly  in  Haire's  estima- 
tion, and  made  him  glad  to  meet  him  again. 

"  Ton  are  half-surprised  to  see  me  under  this 
roof^  sir,"  said  Sir  Brook,  referring  to  their  former 
meetmg ;  "  but  there  are  feelings  with  me  stronger 
than  resentments." 

"  And  when  my  poor  &ther  knows  how  much 
he  is  indebted  to  your  generous  kindness,"  broke 
in  Lendrick,  "  he  will  be  the  first  to  ask  your  fo> 
giveness." 

"  That  he  will*  Of  all  the  men  I  ever  met,  he 
is  the  readiest  to  redress  a  wrong  he  has  doney** 
cried  Haire,  warmly.  "  If  the  world  only  knew 
him  as  I  know  him  1  But  his  whole  life  long  he 
has  been  trying  to  make  himself  appear  stem 
and  cold-hearted  and  pitiless,  with,  all  the  while, 
a  nature  overflowing  with  kindness!" 

"  The  man  who  has  attached  to  himself  such 
a  friendship  as  yours,"  said  Fossbrooke,  warmly, 
"  cannot  but  have  good  qualities." 

"  Afy  friendship  I "  said  Haire,  blushing  deeply ; 
"  what  a  poor  tribute  to  such  a  man  as  he  is ! 
Do  you  know,  sir,"  and  here  he  lowered  his  voice 
till  it  became  a  confidential  whisper^"  do  you 
know,  sir,  that  since  the  great  days  of  the  country 
— smce  the  time  of  Burke,  we  have  had  nothing 
to  compete  with  the  Chief  Baron.  Plunkett  used 
to  wish  he  had  his  law,  and  Bushe  envied  his 
scholarship,  and  Lysaght  often  declared  that  a 
collection  of  Lendrick's  epigrams  and  witty 
sayings  would  be  the  pleasantest  readmg  of 
the  day.  And  such  is  our  public  press,  that 
it  is  for  the  quality  in  which  he  was  least 
eminent  they  are  ret^iest  to  praise  him.  You 
wouldn't  believe  it,  sir.  They  eall  him  a  *  master 
of  sarcastic  eloquence.'  Why,  sir,  ^ere  was  a 
tenderness  in  him  that  would  not  have  let  him 
descend  to  sarcasm.  He  could  rebiSike,  censure, 
condemn,  if  you  will :  but  his  large  heart  had 
not  room  for  a  sneer.'' 

"  Ton  wen  deserve  all  the  love  he  bears  you," 
said  Lendrick,  grasping  his  hand  and  pressing 
it  affectionately.  ^  , 
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"How  could  I  deserve  it?  Bach  a  man's 
friendship  is  above  aU  the  merits  of  one  like 
me.  Why,  sir,  it  is  honour  and  distinction  be- 
fore the  world.  I  would  not  barter  his  regard 
for  me  to  have  a  seat  beside  him  on  the  Bench. 
By  the  way/'  added  he,  cautiously,  "let  him 
not  see  the  papers  this  morning.  Thej  are  at 
it  again  about  his  retirement  They  say  that 
Lord  Wilmmgton  had  actually '  arruiged  the 
conditions,  and  that  the  Ghief  had  consented  to 
everything;  and  now  they  are  beaten.  You 
have  he^u*d,  I  suppose,  the  Ministry  are 
out?" 

"No;  were  they  Whigs?"  asked  Lendrick, 
innooently. 

Haire  and  Fossbrooke  laughed  heuldly  at 
the  poor  Doctor's  indifference  to  party,  and 
tried  to  explain  to  him  something  of  the  strug- 
le  between  rival  factions,  but  his  mind  was 
yi  of  home  events,  and  had  no  place  for  more. 
"TeU  Haire,"  said  he  at  last— "teU  Haiie  the 
story  of  the  letter  of  resignation;  none  so  fit 
as  he  to  break  the  tale  to  my  father! " 

Fossbrooke  took  from  his  pocket  a  piece  of 
paper,  and  handed  it  to  Haire,  saying,  "  Do  you 
know  that  handwriting?  " 

"To  be  sure  I  do  I    It  is  the  Chief  s." 

"  Does  it  seem  a  very  formal  document  ?  " 

Haire  scanned  the  back  of  it,  and  then  scru- 
tinised it  all  over  for  a  few  seconds.  "  Kotliing 
of  the  kind.  It's  the  sort  of  thing  I  have  seen 
him  write  scores  of  times.  He  is  dways  throw- 
ing off  these  sketches.  I  have  seen  him  write 
the  preamble  to  a  fai^cied  Act  of  Parliament — a 
peroration  to  an  imaginary  speech;  and  as  to 
farewells  to  the  Bar,  I  think  I  have  a  dozen  of 
them — and  one,  and  not  the  worst,  is  in  dog- 
grel." 

Though,  wherever  Haire's  experiences  were 
his  guides,  he  could  manage  to  comprehend  a 
question  &irly  enough,  yet  where  these  failed 
him,  or  wherever  the  events  introduced  into  the 
scene  characters  at  aU  new  or  strange,  he  be- 
came puzzled  at  once,  and  actually  lost  nimself 
while  endeavouring  to  trace  out  motives  for  ac- 
tions, not  one  of  which  had  ever  occurred  to 
him  to  perform. 

Through  this  inability  on  his  part,  Sir  Brook 
was  not  very  sucoessfbl  in  conveying  to  him  the 
details  of  the  stolen  document ;  nor  could  Haire 
be  brought  to  see  that  the  Government  officials 
were  the  dupes  of  Sewell's  artifice  as  much  as, 
or  even  more  than,  the  Ohief  himself. 

"  I  think  you  must  tell  the  story  yourself,  Sir 
Brook;  I  feel  I  shall  make  a  sad  mess  of  it  if 
you  leave  it  to  me,"  said  he  at  last;  "and  I 
know,  if  I  began  to  blunder,  he'd  overwhelm 
me  with  questions  how  this  was  so,  and  why 
that  had  not  been  otherwise,  till  my  mind 
would  get  into  a  hopeless  ooi^usion,  and  he'd 
send  me  off  in  utter  despair." 

"  I  have  no  objection  whatever  if  Sir  William 
will  receive  me.  Indeed,  Lord  Wilmington 
charged  me  to  make  the  communication  in  per* 
son,  if  permitted  to  do  so." 

"m  say  that,"  said  Haire,  in  a  joyful  tone, 
for  already  he  saw  a  difficulty  overcome.  "  111 
say  it  was  at  his  Excellency's  desire  you  came," 
and  he  hurried  away  to  Mfll  his  mission.  He 
oame  ahnost  immediately  in  radiant  delight 
"He  is  most  eager  to  see  you.  Sir  Brook;  and 
just  as  I  said,  impatient  to  make  you  every 


amende^  and  ask  your  frngiveness.  He  looks 
more  like  himself  than  *l  have  seen  him  r«r 
many  a  day." 

While  Sir  Brook  accompanied  Haire  to  the 
Judge's  room,  Lendrick  iock  his  daughter's 
arm  within  his  own,  saying,  "Now  for  agtroQ 
through  the  wood,  Lucy.  It  hav  been  one  of 
my  day-dreams  tlis  whole  year  past" 

Leaving  the  father  and  daughter  to  commime 
together  undisturbed,  let  us  turn  for  a  moment 
to  Mrs.  Sewell,  who,  wiUi  feverish  anrietr, 
continued  to  watch  firom  lier  window  for  the 
arrival  of  a  telegraph  messenger.  It  ms 
already  two  o'dodc  The  mail-jacket  for  Ire- 
land would  have  reached  Holyhead  by  ten,  and 
there  was  therefore  ample  time  to  have  heard 
what  had  occurred  afterwards. 

From  the  servant  wfio  had  carried  Sewell's 
letter  to  Trafford,  she  had  learned  that  Trafford 
had  set  out  almost  immediately  after  receiring 
it ;  the  man  heard  the  order  given  to  the  coach- 
man to  drive  to  Richmond  Barracks.  From 
this  she  gatiiered  he  had  gone  to  obtain  the  as- 
sistance of  a  friend.  Her  first  fear  was,  that 
Trafford,  whose  courage  was  beyond  question, 
would  have  refused  the  meetings  standing  on 
the  ground  that  no  just  cause  of  quarrel  exist- 
ed. This  he  would  certainly  have  done  had  he 
consulted  Fossbrooke,  who  would,  besides, 
liave  seen  the  part  her  own  desire  for  venge- 
ance played  in  the  whole  affair.  It  was  with 
this  view  that  she  made  Sewell  insert  the  re- 
quest that  Fossbrooke  might  not  know  of  the 
intended  meeting.  Her  .mind,  therefore,  was 
at  rest  on  two  points.  Trafford  had  not  ref^ised 
the  challenge,  nor  had  he  spoken  of  it  to  Foss- 
brooke. 

But  what  had  taken  place  since?  that  was 
the  question.  Had  they  met,  and  with  what 
rosult?  If  she  did  not  dare  to  frame  a  wish 
how  the  event  might  come  oS,  she  held  fast  by 
the  thought  that,  happen  what  might,  TrafTord 
never  could  marry  Luc^^  Lendrick  after  such  a 
meeting.  The  mere  exchange  of  shots  would 
place  a  whole  hemisphere  between  the  two 
families,  while  the  very  nature  of  the  aocusatioD 
would  be  enough  to  arouse  the  jealousy  and  in- 
sult the  pride  of  such  a  girl  as  Lucy.  Come 
therefore>what  might,  the  marriage  is  at  an  end, 

If  Sewell  were  to  fall !  She  shuddered  to 
think  what  the  world  would  say  of  her!  One 
judgment  there  would  be  no  gainsaying.  Her 
husband  certainly  behoved  her  fklse,  and 
with  his  life  he  paid  for  the  conviction.  But 
would  she  be  better  off  if  Trafford  were  the  vic- 
tim? That  would  depend  on  how  Sewell  be- 
haved. She  would  be  entirely  at  his  mercy— 
whether  he  determined  to  separate  fh>m  her  or 
not  Ifis  mercy  seemed  a  sorry  hope  to  cling 
to.  Hopeless  as  this  alternative  looked,  she 
never  relented,  even  for  an  instant,  as  to  what 
she  had  done ;  and  the  thought  that  Lucy  should 
not  be  Trafford's  wife  repaid  her  for  all  and 
everything. 

While  she  thus  waited  in  all  this  feverish 
torture  of  suspense,  her  mind  travelled  over  in- 
numerable contingencies  of  the  case,  in  ereiy 
one  of  which  her  own  position  was  one  of 
shame  and  sorrow;  and  she  knew  not  whether 
she  would  deem  it  worse  to  be  regarded  as  the 
repentant  wife,  taken  back  by  a  forgiving,  pitf 
ing  husband,  or  the  woman  thrown  off  and  d» 
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sertedl  ''I  suppose  I  must  aooept  either  of 
those  lots,  and  mj  onlj  consolatioc  will  be  mj 
YengeaxKse.*' 

"How  absurd,"  brofc^  she  out,  "are  they 
who  imagine  that  one  only  wants  to  be  avenged 
on  those  who  hate  us  I  It  is  the  wrongs  done 
by  peoj^e  who  are  indifferent  to  us,  and  who, 
in  seiurdi  of  their  own  objects,  bestow  no 
thought  upon  us,— ^ese  are  the  ills  that  cannot 
be  forgiven.  I  never  hated  a  human  being — 
and  there  have  been  some  whp  have  earned  my 
hate— as  I  hate  this  girl;  and  just  as  I  feel  the 
i^Justioe  of  tiie  sentiment,  so  does  it  eat  deeper 
and  deeper  into  my  heart" 

^A  despatch,  ma^am,"  said  her  maid,  as  she 
laid  a  paper  on  the  table  and  withdrew.  Mrs. 
Sewell  dutched  it  eagerly;  but  her  hand  trem- 
bled so  she  could  not  break  the  envelope.  To 
think  that  her  whole  fate  lay  there,  within  that 
fold  of  paper,  so  overcame  her  tliat  she  actually 
sickened  with  fear  as  she  looked  on  it. 

"^Whatever  is  done,  is  done,"  muttered  she, 
as  she  broke  open  the  cover.  There  were  but 
two  lines;  they  ran  thus — 

'*HoLTHBAD,  12  o'cIocX;. 
"Have  thought  better  of  it    It  would  be 
absurd  to  meet  him.    I  start  for  town  at  once, 
and  shall  be  at  Boulogne  to-morrow. 

"  DrmiiBT." 

She  sat  pondering  over  these  words  till  the 
paper  became  blurred  and  blotted  by  her  tears 
as  they  rolled  heavily  along  her  cheeks,  and 
dropped  with  a  distinct  sound.  She  was  not 
conscious  that  she  wept  It  was  not  grief  that 
moved  her ;  it  was  the  blankness  of  despair — 
the  sense  of  hopelessness  that  comes  over  the 
heart  when  life  no  longer  offers  a  plan  or  a  pro- 
ject, but  presents  a  wearifVQ  road  to  be  tra- 
velled, undieered  and  dreary. 

Till  she  had  read  these  lines  it  never  occurred 
to  her  that  such  a  line  of  action  was  possible. 
But  now  that  she  saw  them  there  before  her, 
her  whole  astonishment  was  that  she  had  not 
anticipated  this  conduct  on  his  part  "  I  might 
have  guessed  it;  I  might  have  been  sure  of  it," 
muttered'  she.  "The  interval  was  too  long; 
there  were  twelve  mortal  hours  for  reflection. 
Cowards  think  acutely— at  least  they  say  that 
in  their  calculations  they  embrace  more  casual- 
ties than  brave  men.  And  so  he  has  '  thought 
better  of  it' — a  strange  phrase.  *  Absurd  to 
meet  him  I  *  but  not  absurd  to  run  away.  How 
oddly  men  reason  when  they  are  terrified  I  And 
80  my  great  scheme  has  failed,  eU  for  want  of  a 
little  courage,  which  I  could  have  supplied,  if 
called  on ;  and  now  comes  my  hour  of  defeat, 
if  not  worse— my  hour  of  exposure.  I  am  not 
brave  enough  to  conflront  it  I  must  leave  this ; 
but  where  to  ]go  is  the  question.  I  suppose 
Boulogne,  since  it  is  there  I  shall  join  my  hus- 
band," and  she  laughed  hysterically  as  she 
said  it 
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Whilb  the  interview  between  Sir  Brook  and 
the  Chief  Baron  lasted— and  it  was  a  long  time 
— ^the  anxiety  of  those  below  stairs  was  great 
to  know  how  matters  were  proceeding.  Had 
the  two  old  men,  who  differed  so  strongly  in 
many  respects,  found  out  that  there  was  that 
in  each  which  could  command  the  respect  and 
esteem  of  the  other,  and  had  they  gained  that 
common  ground  where  it  was  certain  there 
were  many  things  they  would  agree  upon? 

"I  should  say,"  cried  Beattie,  "they  have 
become  excellent  friends  before  this.  The  Chief 
reads  men  quickly,  and  Fossbro(^e*s  nature  is 
written  in  a  fine  bold  hand,  easy  to  read  and 
impossible  to  mistake." 

"There,  there,"  burst  in  Haire— "they  are 
laughing,  and  laughing  heartily,  too.  It  does 
me  good  to  hear  the  Chiefs  laugh." 

Lendriok  looked  grateAilly  at  the  old  man 
whose  devotion  was  so  unvarying.  "Here 
comes  Chayt(Mr— what  has  he  to  say  ?  " 

"  My  lord  will  dine  below  stairs  to-day,  gen- 
tlemen," said  the  butler;  "he  hopes  you  have 
no  engagements  which  will  prevent  your  meet- 
ing h^Tn  at  dinner." 

"If  we  had  we'd  soon  throw  them  over," 
burst  out  Haire.  "  This  is  the  pleasantest  news 
I  have  heard  this  half-year." 

"  Fossbrooko  has  done  it  I  knew  he  would, " 
said  Beattie;  "he's  just  the  man  to  suit  your 
father,  Tom.  While  the  Chief  can  talk  of  events, 
Fossbrooke  knows  people,  and  tiiey  are  sure 
to  make  ci^ital  company  for  each  other." 

"There's  another  laugh  1  Oh,  if  one  only 
could  hear  him  now,"  said  ^alrej  "  he  must  be 
in  prime  heart  this  morning.  I  wonder  if  Sir 
Brook  will  remember  the  good  things  he  is  say- 
ing." 

"I'm  not  quite  so  sure  about  Una  notion  of 
dining  below  stairs,"  said  Beattie,  cautiously; 
"  he  may  be  over-taxing  his  strength." 

"  Let  hhn  alone,  Beattie ;  leave  hun  to  him- 
self," said  Haire.  "No  man  ever  knew  how  to 
make  his  will  his  ally  as  he  does.  He  told  me 
so  himself." 

"And  in  those  words?"  said  Beattie,  slyly. 

"Tes,  in  those  very  words." 

"Why,  Haire,  you  are  almost  as  useful  to 
him  as  Bozzy  was  to  Johnson." 

Haire  only  caught  the  last  name,  and  think- 
ing it  referred  to  a  judge  on  the  Irish  bench, 
cnedout,  "Don't  compare  him  with  Johnson, 
sir ;  you  might  as  well  liken  him  to  9n«  /  " 

"I  must  go  and  find  Lucy,"  said  Lendrick. 
"  I  think  she  ought  to  go  and  show  Mrs.  Sewell 
how  anxious  we  all  are  to  prove  our  respect 
and  regard  for  her  in  this  unhappy  moment ; 
the  poor  thing  will  need  it" 

"  She  has  gone  away  already.  She  has  re- 
moved to  Lady  Lendrlck's  house  in  Merrion 
Square;  and  I  think  very  wisely,"  said  Beattio. 

"There's  some  burgundy  below — Chamber- 
tin,  I  think  it  is— and  Chaytor  won't  know 
where  to  find  it,"  said  Haire.  "  ni  go  down  to 
the  cellar  myself— the  Chief  will  be  charmed  to 
see  it  on  the  table." 

•*So  shall  I,"  chimed  in  Beattio.    "It  iaten 
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years  or  more  since  I  saw  a  bottle  of  it^  and  I 
naif  feared  it  had  been  finished." 

"You  are  wrong,"  broke  in  Haire.  " It  will 
be  nineteen  years  on  the  10th  of  June  next 
111  tell  you  the  occasion.  It  was  when  your 
father,  Tom,  had  given  up  the  Solicitor-Greneral- 
ship,  and  none  of  us  knew  who  was  going  to  be 
made  Chief  Baron.  Plunkett  was  dining  here 
that  day,  and  when  he  tasted  ^e  burgundy  he 
said,  *This  deserves  a  toast,  gentlemen,^  said 
he.  *  I  cannot  ask  you  to  drink  to  the  health 
of  the  Solicitor-General,  for  I  believe  there  is 
no  Solicitor-General;  nor  can  I  ask  you  to 
pledge  the  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  for 
I  believe  there  is  no  Chief  Baron ;  but  I  can 
give  you  a  toast  about  which  there  can  be  no 
mistime  nor  misglvingp— I  give  you  the  ornament 
of  the  Irish  Bar.'  I  think  I  hear  the  cheers 
yet  The  servants  caught  them  up  too  in  tiie 
hall,  and  the  house  rang  with  a  hip-hurrah  till 
it  trembled." 

"  Well  done,  Bozzy,"  said  Beattie.  "  Tm  glad 
that  my  want  of  memory  should  have  recfUled 
so  glorious  a  reooUection." 

At  last  Fossbrooke's  heavy  tread  was  heard 
descending  the  stairs,  and  they  all  rushed  to 
the  door  to  meet  him. 

"  It  is  all  right,"  cried  he.  "  The  Chief  Baron 
has  taken  the  whole  event  in  an  admirable 
spirit,  and  like  a  truly  generous  man  he  dweUs 
on  every  proof  of  regard  and  esteem  that  has 
been  shown  him,  and  forgets  the  wrongs  that 
others  would  have  done  him." 

"  The  shock,  then,  did  not  harm  him?  "  asked 
Lendrick,  eagerly. 

"Far  from  it;  he  said  he  felt  revived  and 
renovated.  Yes,  Beattie,  he  told  me  I  had  done 
him  more  good  than  all  your  phials.  His  phrase 
was,  ^Your  bitters,  sir,  leave  no  bad  flavour  be- 
hind them.'  I  am  proud  to  think  I  made  a 
favourable  impression  upon  him;  for  he  per- 
mitted me,  not  only  to  state  my  own  views,  but 
to  correct  some  of  his.  He  agrees,  now,  to 
everything.  He  even  went  so  fisff  as  to  say 
that  he  will  employ  his  first  half-hour  of  strength 
in  writing  to  Lady  Trafford;  and  he  charges 
you,  Beattie,  to  invite  Lionel  to  come  and  pass 
some  days  here." 

"  Viva  I "  cried  Haire ;  "  this  is  grand  news." 

"  He  asks,  also,  if  Tom  could  not  come  over 
for  the  wedding,  which  he  trusts  may  not  be 
long  deferred, — as  he  said  with  a  l^ugh,  ^Mmy 
time  of  life,  Su*  Brook,  it  is  best  to  leave  as  lit- 
tle as  possible  to  Nisi  PHua:  " 

"  You  must  tell  me  all  thestf  i^^ain.  Sir  Brook, 
or  I  shall  inevitably  forget  them,"  whispered 
Haire  in  his  ear. 

"  And  shall  I  tell  you,  Lendrick,  what  I  liked 
best  in  all  I  saw  of  him  ?  "  said  Sir  Brookj  as 
he  slipped  his  arm  within  the  other's,  and  drew 
him  towards  a  window.  "It  was  the  way  he 
said  to  me,  as  I  rose  to  leave  the  room,  *  One 
word  more.  Sir  Brook.  We  are  all  very  happy, 
and  in  consequence  very  selfish.  Let  us  not 
forget  that  there  is  one  sad  heart  here^that 
there  is  one  up-staira  there  who  can  take  no 
part  in  all  this  joy.  What  shall  we— what  can 
we  do  for  her?'  I  knew  whom  he  meant  at 
once— poor  Mrs.  Sewell ;  and  I  was  glad  to  tell 
him  that  I  had  ahready  thought  of  her.  *She 
will  join  her  husband,'  said  I,  *and  I  ^vill  take 
oare  that  they  have  wherewithal  to  live  on.' 


"  *  I  must  share  fai  whatever  you  do  for  her, 
Sir  Brook,'  said  your  &ther ;  *  she  has  many  at- 
tractive qualities — she  has  some  lovable  ones. 
Who  is  to  say  what  such  a  nature  might  not 
have  been,  if  spared  the  contamination  of  such 
a  husband?' 

"I'm  afraid  I  shocked,  if  I  did  not  actaaHj 
hurt  him,  by  the  way  I  grasped  his  hands  in 
my  gratitude  for  this  speech.  I  know  I  sttd, 
'  God  bless  you  for  those  words  I '  and  I  hnzried 
out  of  the  room." 

"Ah,  you  know  him,  sirl— yott  read  him 
aright  1  And  how  few  there  are  who  do  it  I " 
cried  Haire,  warmly. 

The  old  Judge  was  too  weak  to  a]^pear  in  the 
drawing-room,  but  when  the  company  entered 
the  dining-room  they  found  him  seated  at  the 
table,  and,  though  pale  and  wasted,  with  a 
bright  eye  and  a  dear,  fresh  look. 

'"l  declare,"  said  he,  as  they  took  their  plaoes, 
"this  repays  one  for  lUness.  Ko,  Lucy— oppo- 
site me,  my  dear.  Yes,  Tom,  of  course;  that 
is  your  place— your  old  place,"  and  he  smiled 
benignly  as  he  said  it  "  Is  there  not  a  place 
too  many,  Lucy  ?  " 

"  Yes,  grandpapa.  It  was  for  Mrs.  Sewell,  but 
she  sent  me  a  line  to  say  she  had  promisedLidy 
Lendrick  to  dhie  wiih  her." 

The  old  Chiefs  eyes  met  Fossbrooke's,  and 
in  the  glances  they  exchanged  there  was  mnch 
meaning. 

"  I  cannot  eat»  Sir  Brook,  till  we  have  had  a 
glass  of  wine  together.  Beattie  may  look  as 
reproachfhlly  as  he  likes,  but  it  shall  be  a  bum- 
per. This  old  room  has  great  traditionfl,"  he 
went  on.  "  Curran,  and  Avonmore,  and  Pa^ 
sons,  and  others  scarce  their  inferiors,  held 
their  tournaments  here." 

"I  have  my  doubts  if  they  had  a  hsppior 
party  round  the  board  than  we  have  to-night," 
said  Haire. 

"We  only  want  Tom,"  said  Br.  Lendrick. 
"  If  wo  had  poor  Tom  with  us,  it  would  be  per- 
fect." 

"  I  think  I  know  of  another,  too,"  whispered 
Beattie  in  Lucy's  ear.    "  Don't  you  ?  " 

"  What  soft  nonsense  is  Beattie  saying,  Lucjr 
it  has  made  you  blush,"  said  the  ChieC  *'» 
was  all  my  fkult,  child,  to  have  placed  yoo  m 
such  bad  company.  I  ought  to  have  had  yen  at 
my  side  here ;  but  I  wanted  to  look  at  you." 

Leaving  them  thus,  in  happy  pteasantry  and 
ei^'oyment,  let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  a 
very  different  scene— to  a  drawing-room  ™  *^'* 
rion  Square,  where,  at  that  same  hour,  I^d; 
Lendrick  and  Mrs.  Sewell  sat  in  doae  confer- 
ence. , 

Mrs.  Sewell  had  rehrted  the  whole  stoiyof 
the  Attended  duel,  and  its  finale,  and  wafi  now 
explaining  to  her  mother-in-law  how  impossiwe 
it  would  be  for  her  to  continue  anytongerto 
live  under  the  Chief  Baron's  roof;  if  ej^ 
which  she  deemed  unlikely— he  would  etui  ae- 
sire  it. 

"  He'll  not  turn  you  out,  dear-of  that  I  wn 
quite  certain.  I  suspect  I  am  the  only  one  m 
the  world  he  would  treat  in  that  feshion. 

"  I  must  not  incur  the  risk."  . . 

'  "Dear  me,  have  you  not  been  runnmg  nj" 

aU  your  Ufe,  Lucy?    Besides,  what  else  luiTe 

you  open  to  you  ?  "  •.     ^«.  ha 

"  Jom  my  husband,  I  rappoee,  yrmxs^  *» 
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sends  for  me — ^whenever  be  sajB  he  has  a  home 
to  reoeiye  me.'*  ' 

"Dudley,  Tm  certain,  wjll  do  his  heet,"  said 
Lady  Lendrick,  stiffly.  "  It  is  not  very  easy  for 
a  poor  man  to  make  these  arrangenients  in  a 
moment  But,  with  all  his  faults — and  even 
his  mother  must  own  that  he  has  many  faults — 
yet  I  haye  never  known  him  to  bear  malice." 

"  Oertakily,  madam,  you  are  justified  in  your 
panegyric  by  his  conduct  on  the  present  occa- 
sion; he  has  indeed  displayed  a  most  forgiv- 
ing nature." 

"  You  mean  by  not  fighting  Traffbrd,  I  sup- 
pose ;  but  come  now,  Lucy,  we  are  here  alone, 
and  can  talk  freely  to  each  other ;  why  should 
he  fight  him?" 

"  I  will  not  follow  you,  Lady  Lendrick,  into 
that  inquiry,  nor  give  you  any  pretext  for  say- 
ing to  me  what  your  candour  is  evidently  eager 
for.  I  will  only  repeat  that  the  one  thing  I 
ever  knew  Oolonel  Sewell  pardon  was'  the  out- 
rage that  no  gentleman  ever  endures." 

"  He  fought  onoe  before,  and  was  greatly  con- 
demned for  it" 

"  I  suppose  you  know  why,  madam.  I  take 
it  you  have  no  need  I  should  tell  you  the  Agra 
story,  with  aU  its  shameful  details  ?  " 

"I  don't  want  to  hear  it;  and  if  I  did  I 
would  certainly  hesitate  to  listen  to  it  fh>m  one 
so  deeply  and  painftilly  implicated  as  yourself.'* 

"  Lady  Lendrick,  I  will  have  no  insinuations," 
said  she,  haughtily.  "  When  I  came  here  it 
never  occurred  to  me  I  was  to  bo  insulted." 

"  Sit  down  again,  Lucy,  and  don't  be  angry 
with  me,"  said  Lady  Lendrick,  pressing  her  back 
into  her  chair.  "  Tour  position  is  a  veiy  pain- 
ful one — ^let  us  not  make  it  worse  by  irritation ; 
and  to  avoid  all  possibility  of  this,  we  will  not 
look  back  at  all,  but  only  regard  the  f\iture." 

^  That  may  be  more  easy  for  you  to  do  than 
Tot  me." 

"  Easy  or  not  easy,  Lucy,  we  have  no  alterna- 
tive ;  we  cannot  dumge  the  past" 

"  No,  no,  no  I  I  know  that— I  know  that," 
cried  she,  bitterly,  as  her  clasped  hands  dropped 
upon  her  knee. 

"  For  that  reason  then,  Lucy,  forget  it,  ig- 
nore it  I  have  no  need  to  tell  you,  my  dear, 
that  my  own  life  has  not  been  a  very  happy 
one,  and  if  I  venture  to  give  advice,  it  is  not 
without  having  had  my  share  of  sorrows.  Ton 
say  you  cannot  go  bade  to  the  Priory  ?  " 

"No;  that  is  impossible.** 

"Unpleasant  it  would  certainly  be,  and  all 
the  more  so  with  these  marriage  festivities. 
The  wedding^  I  suppose,  will  take  place 
there?" 

"  I  don't  know;  I  have  not  heard; "  and  she 
tried  to  say  this  with  an  easy  indifierenoe. 

**Tra£fordis  disinherited,  is  he  not?  passed 
over  in  the  entail,  or  something  or  other  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,*'  she  muttered  out ;  but  this 
time  her  confusion  was  not  to  be  concealed. 

"  And  win  this  old  man  they  talk  of— this  Sir 
Brook  somebody — make  such  a  settlement  on 
them  as  they  can  live  on  ?  ** 

"  I  know  nothing  about  it  at  all.** 

"  I  wonder,  Lucy  dear,  it  never  occurred  to 
you  to  fiisdnate  Dives  yours^.  What  nice 
crumbs  these  would  have  been  for  Algy  and 
Cary." 

"  You  forget^  madam,  what  a  jealous  husband 


I  have  I "  and  her  eyes  now  darted  a  glance  of 
ahnost  wild  malignity. 

"  Poor  Dudley,  how  many  faults  we  shall  find 
in  you  if  we  come  to  discuss  you  I  " 

"Let  us  not  discuss  Colonel  Sewel],  madam; 
it  will  be  better  for  all  of  us.  A  thought  has 
just  occurred ;  it  was  a  thing  I  was  quite  forget- 
ting. May  I  send  one  of  your  servants  with  a 
note,  for  which  he  will  wait  the  answer?  *' 

"Certainly.  You  will  find  paper  and  pen 
there." 

The  note  was  barely  a  few  lines,  and  ad- 
dressed to  George  Kincaid,  Esq.,  Ely  Place. 
"You  are  to  wait  for  the  answer,  Richard,"  said 
she,  as  she  gave  it  to  the  servant 

"  Do  you  expect  he  will  let  you  have  some 
money,  Lucy?"  asked  Lady  Lendrick,  as  she 
heard  the  name. 

"No;  it  was  about  something  elsff I  wrote. 
Pm  quite  sure  he  would  not  Iwve  given  me 
money  if  I  asked  for  it" 

"  I  wish  /  could,  my  dear  Lucy;  but  I  am 
miserably  poor.  Sir  William,  who  was  once  the 
very  soid  of  punctuality,  has  grown  of  late  most 
neglectful  My  last  quarter  is  overdue  two 
months.  I  must  own  all  this  has  taken  place 
since  Dudley  went  to  hve  at  the  Priory.  I  hear 
the  expenses  were  something  fabulous." 

"There  was  a  great  deal  of  waste;  a  great 
deal  of  mock  splendour  and  real  discomfort." 

. "  Is  it  true  the  wine  bill  was  fifteen  hundred 
pounds  for  the  last  year?" 

"  I  think  I  heard  it  was  something  to  that 
amount." 

"  And  four  hundred  for  dgars  ?  " 

"No;  that  included  pipes,  and  amber  mouth- 
pieces, and  meerschaums  for  presents— it  rained 
presents ! " 

"  And  did  Sir  William  make  no  remark  or  re- 
monstrance about  this?  " 

"  I  believe  not  I  rather  think  I  heard  that 
he  liked  it  They  persuaded  him  that  all  these 
indiscretions,  like  his  new  wigs,  and  his  rouge, 
and  his  embroidered  waistcoats,  made  him  quite 
juvenile,  and  that  nothing  made  a  man  so  youth- 
ful as  living  beyond  his  income.*' 

"  It  is  easy  enough  to  see  how  I  was  left  in 
arrear;  and  you^  dear,  were  you  forgotten  all 
this  while  and  left  without  a  shilling?  " 

"  Oh,  no ;  I  could  make  as  many  debts  as  I 
pleased ;  and  I  pleased  to  make  tiiem  too,  as 
they  will  discover  one  of  these  days.  I  never 
asked  the  price  of  anything,  and  therefore  I  en- 
joyed unlimited  credit  If  you  remark,  shop- 
keepers never  dun  the  people  who  simply  say, 
'  Send  that  home.'  How  quickly  you  did  your 
message,  Richard?  Have  you  brought  an  an- 
swer ?    Give  it  to  me  at  once." 

She  broke  open  the  note  with  eager  impa- 
tience, but  it  fell  ft'om  her  fingers  as  she  read  it, 
and  she  lay  back  almost  fainting  in  her  chair. 

"Are  you  ill,  dear — are  you  faint?"  asked 
Lady  Lendrick. 

"  No ;  I'm  quite  well  again.  I  was  only  pro- 
voked—put out ;"  and  she  stooped  and  took  up 
the  letter.  "  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Kincaid  to  give  me 
certain  papers  which  were  in  his  hands,  and 
which  I  know  Colonel  Sewell  would  wish  to 
have  in  his  own  keeping^  and  he  writes  me 
this — 


"Deab  Madam, 


-I  am  sorry  that  it  is  not  in 
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mj  power  to  comply  with  the  request  of  your 
not^  inasmuch  as  the  letters  referred  to  were 
this  morning  handed  over  to  Sir  Brook  Fos- 
brooke  on  his  producing  an  order  fh>m  Colonel 
Sewell  to  that  intent. — I  am,  Madam,  your  most 
obedient  servant, 

"GBORasKlNCAID." 

"  They  were  letters  then  ?  " 

'*  Yes,  Lady  Lendrick,  they  were  letters,*'  said 
she,  dryly,  as  she  arose  and  walked  to  the  win- 
dow to  hide  an  agitation  she  could  no  longer 
subdue.  After  a  few  minutes  she  turned  round 
and  said,  "  You  will  let  me  stay  here  to-night?" 

"  Certainly,  dear;  of  course  I  wilL" 

"  But  the  children  must  be  sent  for-^I  can't 
suffer  them  to  remain  there.  Will  you  send  for 
them?" 

"  Yes ;  I'll  tell  Bose  to  take  the  carriage  and 
bring  them  oyer  here." 

"  This  is  very  kind  of  you — ^1  am  most  grate- 
ful. We  shall  not  be  a  burden  beyond  to-mor- 
row." 

"  What  do  you  mean  to  do?  " 

"  To  join  my  husband,  as  I  told  yon  a  while 
ago.  Sir  Brook  Foesbrooke  made  that  the  con- 
dition of  his  assisting  us." , 

"  What  does  he  caU  assisting  you  7  " 

"Supporting  us — ^feeding,  housing,  clothing 
us;  we  shall  have  nothing  but  what  he  will 
give  us." 

"  That  is  very  generous  indeed." 

"Yes,  it  is  generous — ^more  generous  than 
you  dream  of;  for  we  did  not  always  treat  him 
very  well— but  iSMX  also  is  a  bygone,  and  I'll  not 
return  to  it" 

.  "  C6me  down  and  have  some  dinner — it  has 
been  on  the  table  this  half-hour— it  will  be  nigh 
cold  by  this." 

"  Yes,  I'm  quite  ready.  I'd  like  to  eat,  too, 
if  I  oould.  What  a  great  resource  it  is  to  men 
in  their  dark  hours  that  they  can  drink  and 
smoke  1  I  think  I  could  do  both  to-day  if  I 
thought  they  would  help  me  to  a  little  insenai- 
bility." 


CHAPTER  LZXn. 
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Xratfobd  arrived  fh>m  England  on  the  even- 
ing after,  and  hastened  off  to  Howth,  where  he 
found  Sir  Brook  deeply  engaged  over  the  maps 
and  plans  of  his  new  estate—  for  already  the 
preliminariea  had  so  far  advanced  that  he  .could 
count  upon  it  as  his  own. 

"Look  here,  Trafford,"  he  cried,  "and  see 
what  a  noble  extension  we  shall  give  to  the  old 
grounds  of  the  Kest  The  whole  of  this  wood 
— eleven  hundred  and  seventy  acres— comes  in, 
and  this  mountain  down  to  that  stream  there  is 
ours,  as  well  as  aU  these  meadow-lands  between 
the  mountain  and  the  Shannon— one  of  the  most 
picturesque  estates  it  will  be  in  the  kii^^om. 
If  I  were  to  have  my  own  way,  I'd  rebuild  the 
house.  With  sudi  foliage— fine  old  timber 
much  of  it — there's  nothing  would  look  better 
than  one  of  those  Venetian  villas,  those  half- 
castellated  buildings  one  sees  at  the  foot  of  the 


mountains  of  ConiglianoT-and  they  are  gnndi 
spacious  places  to  live  in,  with  wide  stain,  and 
great  corridors,  and  terraces  eveiywheie,  I  see, 
however,  Lendrick's  neart  diags  to  his  old  cot- 
tage, and  we  must  let  hhn  have  his  way." 

"  What  is  this  here  ?  "  asked  Trafford,  drawing 
out  from  a  mass  of  papers  the  plan  of  a  verj 
pretty  but  very  diminutive  cottage. 

"  That's  to  be  mme.  This  ^rindow  yon  see 
here  will  project  over  the  river,  aod  that  little 
terrace  will  be  carried  on  arches  all  aknig  the 
river  bank.  I  have  designed  everything,  even 
to  the  flimiture.  You  shall  see  a  model  oottage, 
Trafford- not  one  of  those  gingerbread  things 
to  be  shown  to  strangera  by  ticket  on  TuesdATS 
or  Saturdays,  with  a  care-tiUcer  to  be  tipped,  and 
a  book  to  be  scribbled  fUll  of  vulgar  praises  of 
the  proprietor,  or  doggrel  ecstasies  over  some 
day  of  picknicking.  But  come  and  report  your- 
self—where have  you  been,  and  what  have  you 
done,  since  I  saw  you  ?  " 

"  I  have  a  long  budget  for  you.  First  of  all 
read  that,"  and  he  handed  Sir  Brook  Sewell's 
letter. 

"What!  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  met 
him?" 

"No;  I  rejoice  to  say  I  have  escaped  that 
mischance ;  but  you  shall  hear  everything,  and 
in  as  few  words  as  I  can  tell  it  I  have  ahready 
tdd  you  of  Mrs.  Sewell's  visit  here,  and  I  have 
not  a  word  to  add  to  that  redtal  I  mmply 
would  say,  that  t  pledge  my  honour  to  the  strics 
truth  of  everything  I  have  told  you.  You  may 
imagine,  then,  with  what  surprise  \  was  awoke 
firom  my  sleep  to  read  that  note.  Ky  first  im- 
pression was  to  write  him  a  fhll  and  explicit 
denial  of  what  he  laid  to  my  charge;  but  as  I 
read  the  letter  over  a  tMrd  and  even  a  fourth 
time,  I  thought  I  saw  that  he  had  written  it  on 
some  sort  of  compulsion — that,  in  fact,  be  bad 
been  instigated  to  the  step,  which  was  one  he 
but  partly  concurred  in.  I  do  not  like  to  siy 
more  on  this  head." 

"  You  need  not    Qo  on." 

"  I  then  deemed  that  the  beat  thb^  to  do  was 
to  let  him  have  his  shot^  after  which  my  ex- 
phination  would  come  more  forcibly;  and  as  1 
had  determined  not  to  fire  at  him,  he  would  be 
forced  to  see  that  he  could  not  persist  in  bis 
quarrel." 

"  There  you  mistook  your  man,  sir,"  cried  Sir 
Brook,  fiercely. 

"  I  don't  thuxk  so;  but  you  shall  hear.  We 
must  have  crossed  over  in  the  same  packet,  but 
we  never  met  Stanhope,  who  went  with  me, 
thought  he  saw  him  on  the  landing-atip  at  Hoi j- 
head,  but  was  not  quite  sure.  At  all  events, 
we  reached  the  inn  at  the  Head,  and  had  just 
sat  down  to  luncheon,  when  the  waiter  bron^t 
in  this  note,  asking  which  of  us  was  Kajor 
Trafford.  Here  it  is:— "Pray  accept  my  ex- 
cuses for  having  given  you  a  rough  sea  passage ; 
but,  on  second  tiioughts,  I  have  satisfied  myvlf 
that  there  is  no  valid  reason  why  I  should  try 
to  blow  your  farains  out,  "  et  pour  si  pen  de 
chose."  As  I  can  say  without  any  vanity  that 
I  am  a  better  pistol-shot  than  you,  I  haye  the 
less  hesitation  in  taking  a  step  whidi,  as  a  mfQ 
of  honour  and  courage,  you  will  certainly  not  mis- 
constjue.  With  this  assuranoe,  and  the  not 
loss  strong  conviction  that  my  conduct  will  be 
safely  treated  in  any  representation  you  malcQ 
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of  thi3  affair,  I  am  jonr  humble  and  faitbftil  ser- 
vant,  Dudley  BbwelsJ* 

*'  I  don't  think  I  was  ever  so  grateful  to  any 
man  in  the  world  as  I  felt  to  him  on  reading  his 
note,  sinoe,  let  the  event  take  what  turn  it 
might}  it  rendered  my  position  with  the  Len- 
dricks  a  most  perilous  one.  I  made  Stanhope 
drink  his  health,  which  I  own  he  did  with  a 
Tory  bad  grace,  telling  me  at  the  same  time 
what  good  luck  it  was  for  me  that  he  had  been 
my  iKend  on  the  occasion,  for  that  any  man  but 
himself  would  have  thought  me  a  regular  pol- 
troon. I  was  too  happy  to  care  for  his  sarcasms, 
such  a  load  had  been  removed  *fh>m  my  heart, 
and  such  terrible  forebodings  too. 

"I  started  almost  immediately  for  Holt,  and 
got  there  by  midnight  All  were  in  bed,  and 
my  arrival  was  only  known  when  I  came  down  to 
breakfast  My  welcome  was  all  I  could  wish 
for.  My  father  was  looking  well,  and  in  great 
spirits.  *  The  new  Ministry  have  offered  him  his 
choice  of  a  Lordship  of  the  Admiralty,  or  some- 
thing else— I  forget  what;  and  just  because  he 
has  a  fine  independent  fortune,  and  loves  his 
ease,  ho  is  more  than  inclined  to  take  office,  one 
of  his  chief  reasons  being  'how  usefhl  he  could 
be  to  me.'  I  must  own  to  you  frankly  that  the 
prospect  of  aU  these  new  honours  to  the  family 
rather  frightened  than  flattered  me,  for  I  thought 
I  saw  in  them  the  seeds  of  more  strenuous  op- 
position to  my  marriage;  but  I  was  greatly  re- 
lieved when  my  mother — who  you  may  remem- 
ber had  been  all  my  difficulty  hitherto— privately 
assured  me  that  she  had  brought  my  father 
round  to  her  opinion,  and  that  he  was  quite  sa- 
tisfied— ^I  am  afraid  her  word  was  reconciled, 
but  no  matter — ^reconciled  to  the  match.  I 
could  see  that  you  must  have  been  frightening 
her  terribly  by  some  menaced  exposure  of  the 
family  pretensions,  for  she  said  over  and  over 
again,  '  Why  is  Sir  Brook  so  angry  with  me? 
can't  you  manage  to  put  him  in  better  temper 
with  us  ?  I  have  scarcely  had  courage  to  open 
his  letters  of  late.  I  never  got  such  lectures  in 
my  life.'  And  what  a  horrid  memory  you  seem 
to  have.  She  says  she'd  be  afraid  to  see  you. 
At  all  events  you  have  done  me  good  service. 
Thoj  agree  to  everything;  and  we  are  to  go  on 
a  visit  to  Holt — such  at  least  I  believe  to  be  the 
object  of  the  letter  which  my  mother  has  written 
to  Lucy." 

"  Ail  this  is  excellent  news,  and  well  announce 
it  to-night  at  the  Priory.  As  for  the  Sewell 
episode,  we  must  not  speak  of  it  The  old 
Judge  has  fit  last  found  out  the  character  of  the 
man  to  whose  confidence  he  committed  himself, 
but  his  pride  will  prevent  his  ever  mentioning 
his  name." 

"  Is  there  any  rumour  afloat  as  to  the  Ohief  s 
advancement  to  the  Peerage  ?  " 

*'  None — so  fkr  as  I  have  heard." 

"  I'll  tell  you  why  I  asked.  There  is  an  old 
maiden  aunt  of  mino^  a  sister  of  my  father,  who 
told  me,  in  strictest  confidence,  that  my  father 
had  brought  back  from  town  the  news  that 
Baron  Lendrick  was  to  be  created  a  Peer :  that 
it  was  sbm<)what  of  a  party  move  to  enable  the 
present  people  to  prosecute  the  charge  against 
the  late  Qovemment  of  iz\justioe  towards  the 
Judge,  as  well  as  of  a  very  shameful  intrigue  to 
obtain  his  retirement.     Now,  if  the  story  were 


true,  or  if  my  mother  believed  it  to  be  true,  it 
would  perfectly  account  for  her  satisfaction  with 
the  marriage,  and  for  my  father's '  resignation  1 ' " 

'*  I  had  hoped  her  consent  was  given  on  better 
grounds,  but  it  may  be  as  you  say.  Since  I 
have  turned  miner,  Trafford,''  added  he,  laugh- 
ing, "  I  am  always  well  content  if  I  discover  a 
grain  of  sUver  in  a  bushel  of  dross,  and  let  us 
tako  the  world  in  the  same  patient  way." 

"  When  do  you  intend  to  go  to  the  Priory  ?  " 

"  I  thought  of  going  this  evening.  I  meant 
to  devote  the  morning  to  these  maps  and  draw- 
ings, so  that  I  might  master  all  the  details  be- 
fore I  should  show  them  to  my  friends  at  night." 

"  Couldn't  that  be  deferred  ?  I  mean,  is  there 
anything  against  your  going  over  at  once  ?  I'll 
own  to  you  I  am  very  uneasy  lest  some  incorrect 
version  of  this  affair  with  SeweU  should  get 
abroad.    Even  without  any  malevolence  there  is 

flenty  of  misdiief  done  by  mere  blundering;  and 
would  rather  anticipate  than  follow  such  dis- 
closures." 

"I  perceive,"  said  Sir  Brook,  musingly,  as 
with  longing  eyes  he  looked  over  the  coloured 
plans  and  charts  which  strewed  the  table,  and 
had  for  him  all  the  charm  of  a  romance. 

"Then,"  resumed  Trafford,  "Luqy  should 
have  my  mother's  letter.  It  might  be  that  she 
ought  to  reply  to  it  at  once." 

'"Yes,  I  perceive,"  mused  Sir  Brook  again. 

"I'm  sure^  besides,  it  would  be  very  politic  in 
you  to  keep  up  the  good  relations  you  have  so 
cleverly  established  with  the  Chief;  he  holds  so 
much  to  every  show  of  attention,  and  is  so  flat- 
tered by  every  mark  of  polite  consideration  for 
him." 

"And  for  all  these  good  reasons,"  said  Sir 
Brook,  slowly,  "you  would  say,  we  should  set 
out  at  once.  Arriving  there,  let  us  say,  for  lun- 
cheon, and  being  begged  to  stay  and  dine— 
which  we  certamly  &ould— we  might  remain 
till,  not  impossibly,  midnight" 

Perhaps  it  was  the  pleasure  of  such  a  pros- 
pect sent  the  blood  to  Trafford's  face,  for  he 
blushed  very  deeply  as  he  said,  "  I  don't  think, 
sir,  I  have  much  fault  to  find  with  your  arrange- 
ment" 

"  And  vet  the  real  reason  for  the  plan  remains 
unstated,"  said  Fossbrooke,  looking  him  stead- 
fastly in  the  face,  "  so  true  is  what  the  Spanish 
proverb  says,  *Iiove  has  more  perfidies  than 
war.'  Why  not  firankly  say  you  are  impatient 
to  see  your  sweetheart,  sir  ?  I  would  to  heaven 
the  case  were  my  own,  and  I'd  not  be  afhdd 
nor  ashamed  to  avow  it ;  but  I  yield  to  the  plea, 
and  let  us  be  off  there  at  once." 


OHAPTEB  LXXHL 

THB  BHD  or  ALU 


Ths  followkig  paragraph  appeared  in  the 
Irish,  and  was  speedily  copied  into  some  of  the 
Bnglish  papers :  "  An  intrigue,  which  involves 
the  character  of  more  than  one  individual  of 
rank,  and  whose  object  was  to  compel  the  Chief 
Baron  of  her  Miyesty's  Exchequer  in  Ireland  to 
resign  his  seat  on  the  Bench,  hMjat  length  been 
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discoTered,  and,  it  is  said,  will  soon  be  made 
matter  of  Parliamentary  explanation.  We  hope, 
for  the  reputation  of  our  public  men,  that  the 
details  which  hare  reached  us  of  the  transaction 
may  not  be  substantiated ;  but  the  matter  is  one 
which  demands,  and  must  have,  the  fullest 'and 
most  searching  inquiry." 

"  So,  sir,"  said  the  old  Chief  to  Haire,  who 
had  read  this  passage  to  him  aloud  as  they  sat 
at  breakfast,  "  they  would  make  politicad  capi- 
tal of  ray  case,  and,  without  any  thought  for  me 
or  for  my  feelii^,  convert  the  conduct  displayed 
towards  me  into  a  means  of  attacking  a  fallea 
party.  What  says  Sir  Brook  Fossbrooke  to 
this?  or  how  would  he  act  were  he  in  my 
place?" 

"  Just  as  you  mean  to  act  now,"  siud  Foss- 
brooke, promptly. 

"  And  how  may  that  be,  sir  ?  " 

"By  refusing  all  assistanoe  to  such  party 
warfare ;  at  least,  my  Lord  Chief  Baron,  it  is 
thus  that  I  read  your  character." 

"  Ton  do  me  justice,  sir ;  and  it  is  my  mis- 
fortune that  I  have  not  earlier  haid  the  inesti- 
mable benefit  of  your  friendship.  I  trust,"  added 
he,  haughtily,  "  I  hare  too  much  pride  to  be 
made  the  mere  tool  of  a  party  squabble ;  and, 
fortunately,  I  haye  the  means  to  show  this. 
Here,  sir,  is  a  letter  I  have  just  received  from 
the  Prime  Minister.  Bead  it — ^read  it  aloud, 
Haire,  and  my  son  will  like  to  hear  its  contents 
also." 

"  Downing  Stbbbt,  Tuesday  evening. 
"  Mt  dear  Lord  Chibf  Babon,— It  is  with 
much  pleasure  I  have  to  oommunicate  to  you, 
that  my  colleagues  unanimously  agree  with  me 
in  the  propriety  of  submitting  your  name  to  the 
Queen  for  the  Peerage.  Your  long  and  distin- 
guished services,  and  your  great  abilities,  will 
confer  honour  on  any  station ;  and  your  high 
character  will  give  additional  lustre  to  those 
qualities  which  have  marked  you  out  for  her 
Miyesty's  choice.  I  am  both  proud  and  delighted, 
my  lord,  that  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  be  tiie 
bearer  of  these  tidings  to  you ;  and  with  every 
assurance  of  my  great  respect  and  esteem,  I 
am,  most  sincerely  yours^ 

"Ellbrton.-* 

"At  last,"  cried  Haire— "at  lastl  But  I 
always  knew  that  it  would  come." 

"And  what  answer  have  you  returned?" 
cried  Lendrick,  eagerly. 

"  Such  an  answer  as  will  gladden  your  heart, 
Tom.    I  have  declined  the  proffered  distinction." 

"Declined  itl  Great  Godl  and  why?"  cried 
Haire. 

"  Because  I  have  passed  that  period  in  which 
I  could  accommodate  myself  to  a  new  station, 
and  show  the  world  that  I  was  not  inferior  to 
my  acquired  dignity.  This  for  my  first  reason ; 
and  for  my  second,  I  have  a  son  whose  humility 
would  only  be  afflicted  if  such  greatness  were 
forced  upon  him.  Ay,  Tom,  I  have  thought  of 
all  it  would  cost  yon,  my  poor  fellow,  and  I  have 
spared  you." 

"  I  thank  you  with  my  whole  heart,"  cried 
Lendrick,  and  he  pressed  the  old  man's  hand  to 
his  lips. 

"And  what  says  Lucy?"  said  the  Judge. 
"  Are  you  shocked  at  this  epidemic  of  humility 


amongst  us,  child?  Or  does  your  wonun'i 
heart  rebel  against  all  our  craven  fears  i^t  a 
higher  station?" 

"lam  content,  sir;  and  I  don*t  think  Tom, 
the  miner,  will  fret  that  he  wears  a  leather  cap 
instead  of  a  coronet." 

"  I  have  no  patience  with  any  of  you,"  mut- 
tered Haire.  "The  world  will  never  bdiere 
you  have  refused  such  a  splendid  offer.  The 
correspondence  will  not  get  abroad." 

"I  trust  it  will  not,  sir,"  said  the  ChieC 
"  What  I  have  done  I  have  done  with  regard  to 
myself  and  my  own  drcumstanoes,  neither 
meaning  to  be  an  example  nor'  a  warning.  The 
world  has  no  more  concern  with  the  matter 
than  with  what  we  shall  have  for  dinner 
to-day." ' 

"  And  yet,"  said  Sir  Brook,  with  a  dry  ripple 
at  the  angle  of  his  mouth,  "  I  think  it  is  a  case 
where  one  might  forgive  the  indiscreet  Mend" 
—here  he  glanced  at  Haire— "who incautiously 
gave  the  details  to  a  newspaper." 

"  Indiscreet  or  not,  Pll  do  it,"  said  Haiie, 
resolutely. 

"  What,  sir,"  cried  the  Chief  with  modr  stern- 
ness of  eye  and  manner — "  what,  sir,  if  I  even 
forbade  you  ?  " 

"  Ay,  even  so.  If  you  told  me  you*d  shut 
your  door  against  me,  and  never  see  ne  here 
again,  I'd  do  it." 

"Look  at  that  man.  Sir  Brook,"  said  the 
Judge,  with  weU-feigned  indignation;  "he  was 
my  school-fellow,  my  chum  in  coll^  my  col- 
league at  the  Bar,  and  my  friend  oTerywhere, 
and  see  how  he  turns  on  me  m  my  hour  of 
adversity." 

"If  there  be  adversity  it  is  of  your  own 
making,"  said  Haire.  "  It  is  that  you  won't 
accept  the  prize  when  you  have  won  it." 

"  I  see  it  all  now,"  criod  the  Chief,  laughing, 
"  and  stupid  enough  of  mo  not  to  see  it  before. 
Haire  has  been  a  bully  ail  his  life;  he  is  the 
very  terror  of  the  Hall ;  he  has  bullied  sergeuits 
and  silk  gowns,  judges  and  masters  in  equity, 
and  his  heart  is  set  upon  buUying  a  peer  of  the 
reahn.  Now,  if  I  will  not  become  a  lord,  he 
loses  this  chance ;  he  stands  to  win  or  lose  on 
me.  Out  with  it,  Haire;  make  a  dean  ooofessioQ, 
and  own,  have  I  not  hit  the  blot?  " 

"Well,"  said  Haire,  with  a  sigh,  "I  hate 
been  called  sly,  sarcastic,  witty,  and  what  not; 
but  I  never  thought  to  hear  that  I  was  a  bully, 
or  could  be  a  terror  to  any  one." 

The  oomic  earnestness  of  this  speech  threw 
them  all  into  a  roar  of  laughing,  in  which  etea 
Haire  himself  joined  at  last 

"  Where  is  Lucy  ?  "  criod  the  old  Judge,  /j 
want  Tier  to  testify  how  this  man  has  tyrannised 
over  me." 

"  Lucy  has  gone  into  the  garden  to  read  • 
letter  Trafford  brought  her."  Sir  Brook  Ad 
not  add  that  Trafford  had  gone  with  her  to  as- 
sist in  the  interpretation. 

"  I  have  told  Lord  Kflerton,"  said  the  (3a«. 
referring  once  more  to  the  Minister's  letter, 
"that  I  will  not  lend  myself  in  any  way  to  the 
attack  on  the  late  Government  The  intngo^ 
Which  they  planned  towards  me  could  not  haw 
ever  succeeded  if  they  had  not  found  a  traitor 
in  the  garrison;  but  of  him  I  will  spoak  no 
more.  The  old  Greek  adage  was,  » CaB  no  man 
happy  till  he  dies.*    I  would  say,  he  is  nearer 
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happiness  when  he  han  refUsed  some  object 
that  has  been  the  goal  of  aU  his  Hfe,  than.he  u 
ever  like  to  be  under  other  circumstances.'' 

Tom  looked  at  his  father' with  wistful  eyes, 
as  tidongh  he  owed  him  gratitude  for  the 
speech. 

"  When  it  is  the  second  horse  daim^  the  onp^ 
Haire,"  cried  the  old  Judge,  with  a  burst  of  his 
histinctive  vanity,  "  it  is  because  the  first  is  dis- 
qualified by  previous  victories.  And  now  let 
us  talk  of  those  whose  happiness  can  be  pro- 
moted without  the  intrigues  of  a  Cabinet  or  a  de- 
bate in  the  House.  Sir  Brook  tells  me  that  La- 
dy Trafford  has  made  her  submission.  She  is 
at  last  willing  to  see  that  in  an  alliance  with  us 
there  is  no  need  to  call  condescension  to  her 
aid.*^ 

"TrajQTord^s  account  is  most  satisfactory," 
said  Fossbrooke,  ''and  I  trust  the  letter  of 
which  he  was  the  bearer  from  his  mother  will  am- 
ply corroborate  all  he  says." 

"  I  like  the  young  man,"  said  the  Judge,  with 
that  sort  of  authoritative  tone  that  seems  to 
say.  The  cause  is  decided — ^the  verdict  is 
given. 

"There's  always  good  stuif  in  a  fellow  when 
he  is  not  afraid  of  poverty,"  said  Fossbrooke. 
"Th^  are  scores  of  men  will  rough  it  for  a 
sporting  tour  on  the  Prairies  or  a  three  months' 
lion-shooting  on  the  Gaboon ;  but  le^  me  see  the 
fellow  bred  to  affluenoe,  and  accustomed  to  lux- 
ury, who  win  relinquish  both-  and  address  him- 
self to  the  hard  work  of  life  rather  than  give  up 
the  affection  of  a  girl  he  loves.  That's  the 
man  for  me." 

'^  I  have  great  trust  in  him,"  said  Lendrick, 
thoughtfully. 

''All  the  Bench  has  pronounced  but  one," 
cried  the  Ghiet  "What  says  our  brother 
Haire?" 

'*  I'm  no  great  judge  of  men.  Pm  no  great 
judge  of  anything,"  muttered  Haire;  "but  I 
don't  think  one  neod  be  a  sphinx  to  read  that 
he  is  a  right  good  fellow,  and  worthy  of  the 
dearest  girl  in  Christendom." 

"  Well  summed  up,  sir;  and  now  call  in  the 
prisoner." 

Fossbrooke  slipped  from  the  room,  but  was 
speedily  back  again.  "  His  sentence  has  been 
already  pronounced  outside,  my  lord,  and  he 
only  begs  for  a  speedy  execution. 

"  It  is  always  more  mercifUl,''  said  the  Cluef, 
with  mock  solemnity ;  "  but  could  we  not  have 
Tom  over  here  7  I  want  to  have  you  all  around 
me." 

"I'll  telegraph  to  him  to  come,"  said  Foss- 
brooke. "  I  was  thinking  of  it  all  the  morn- 
ing." 

About  three  weeks  after  this.  Chief  Baron 
Lendric^  opened  the  Commission  at  Limerick, 
and  received  from  the  grand  jury  of  the  county 
a  most  complimentary  address  on  his  reappear- 
ance upon  the  Bench,  to  whidi  he  made  a  suit- 
able and  dignified  reply.  Even  the  newspapers 
which  had  so  often  censured  the  tenacity  with 
which  he  held  to  office^  and  inveighed  agunst 
the  spectacle  of  an  old  and  feeble  man  in  the 
discharge  of  laborious  and  severe  duties,  were 
now  obliged  to  own  that  his  speech  was  vigor- 
ous and  eloquent;  and  though  allusion  had 
been  faintly  made  m  the  address  to  the  high 
honour  to  which  the  Crown  had  desired  to  ad- 


vance him  and  the  qdendid  reward  which  was 
placed  within  his  reach,  yet|  with  a  marked  de- 
li(»qy,  had  he  fbrbome  from  any  reference  to 
this  passage  other  than  his  thankfulness  at  be- 
ing so  far  restored  to  health  that  he  could  come 
back  again  to  those  functions,  the  discharge  of 
which  formed  the  pride  and  the  happiness  of 
his  life. 

"  Never,"  said  the  journal  which  was  once 
his  most  bitter  oppcment^  "  has  the  Chief  Baron 
exhibited  his  unquestionable  powers  of  thought 
and  expression  more  fovourably  than  on  this  oc- 
cfision.  There  were  no  artifices  of  rhetoric,  no 
tricks  of  phrase,  none  of  those  conceits  by 
which  so  often  he  used  to  mar  the  wisdom  of 
his  very  finest  displays;  he  was  natural  for 
once,  and  they  who  listened  to  him  might  well 
have  regretted  that  it  was  not  in  this  mood  he 
had  always  spoken.  Si  sic  omnia — and  the 
press  had  never  registered  his  defeats  nor  railed 
at  his  vanities. 

"The  celebrated  Sir  Brook  Fossbrooke,  so 
notorious  in  the  pallhy  days  of  the  Regenqy,  sat 
on  the  bench  beside  his  lordship,  and  received  a 
very  flattering  share  of  the  cheers  which  greet- 
ed the  party  as  they  drove  away  to  Ejllaloe,  to 
be  present  at  the  wedding  of  Miss  Lendricl^ 
which  takes  place  to-morrow." 

Much-valued  reader,  has  it  ever  occurred  to  you, 
towards  the  close  of  a  long,  possibly  not  very  m- 
terestmg,  discourse,  to  experience  a  sort  of  irre- 
verent impatience  when  the  preacher,  appearing 
to  take  what  rowing  men  odl  "  second  wind," 
starts  off  afresh,  and  seems  to  threaten  you  with 
fully  the  equal  of  what  he  has  already  given  ?  At 
such  a  moment  it  is  far  from  unlikely  &at  all  the 
best  teachings  of  that  sermon  are  not  produdng 
upon  you  their  i\ill  effect  of  edification,  and  that 
even  as  you  sat,  you  meditated  ignoble  thoughts 
of  /Stealing  away. 

I  am  far  from  desiring  to  expose  either  you 
or  myself  to  this  painful  position.  I  want  to 
part  good  friends  with  you ;  and  if  there  may 
have  been  anything  in  my  discourse  worth  ear- 
ring awapr,  I  would  not  willingly  associate  it 
with  weariness  at  the  last  And  yet  I  am  very 
loath  to  say  good-bye.  Authors  are,  par  excel' 
lence^  button-holders,  and  they  cannot  relinquish 
their  grasp  on  the  victim  whose  lapel  they  have 
caught  Now  I  would  like  to  tell  you  of  that 
wedding  at  the  Swan's  Nest  You'd  read  it  if  in 
the  '  Morning  Post,'  but  I'm  afraid  you'd  skip  it 
from  me.  I'd  like  to  recount  the  events  of  that 
breakfast,  the  present  Sir  Brook  made  the  bride, 
and  the  diarming  little  speech  with  which  the 
Chief  proposed  her  health.  I'd  like  to  describe 
to  you  the  uproar  and  joyous  confusion  when 
Tom,  whose  costume  bore  little  trace  of  a  wed- 
ding garment,  fought  his  way  through  the  ser- 
vants into  the  breakfast-room. 

And  I'd  like  to  grow  moral  and  descriptive, 
and  a  bi4  pathetic  perhaps,  over  the  parting  be- 
tween Lucy  and  her  father ;  and,  last  of  all,  Pd 
like  to  add  a  few  words  about  him  who  gives 
his  name  to  this  story,  and  tell  how  he  set  off 
onoe  more  on  his  wanderings,  no  one  well  know- 
ing whither  bent,  but  how,  on  reaching  Boulogne, 
he  saw  from  the  steamer's  deck,  as  he  landed, 
tho  portly  figure  of  Lady  Lendrick  walking  be- 
side her  beautiM  daughter-in-law,  Sewell  bring- 
ing: up  the  rear,  with  a  little  child  holding  his 
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hand  on  either  Bide-— ft  sweet  picture,  oombin- 
ing,  to  Boulogne  appreciation,  the  united  charm 
of  fashion,  beauty,  and  domestic  felicity ;  and 
dnallj,  how,  stealing  by  back  streets  to  the  ho- 
tel where  these  people  stopped,  he  deposited  to 
their  address  a  somewhat  weighty  packet, 
which  made  them  all  very  happy,  or  at  least 
very  merry,  that  evening  as  they  opened  it,  and 
induced  Sewell  to  order  a  bottle  of  Oliquot,  if 
not,  as  he  said,  "  to  drink  the  old  budc's  health," 


at  least  to  wish  him  many  retunis  of  the  same 
good  dispositions  of  that  morning. 

If,  however,  you  are  disposed  to  accept  she 
will  for  the  deed,  I  need  say  no  more.  They 
who  have  desenred  some  share  of  happiness  in 
this  tale  are  likely  to  have  it  They  who  have 
little  merited  will  have  to  meet  a  world  vrblch, 
neither  over  cruel,  nor  over  generous,  has  a 
rough  justice  that  generally  gives  people  their 
deserts. 
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